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MY MOTHER AND I. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ Jonn HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“Your face is your fortune, my pretty maid.” 


“ Thy singleness of soul that made me proud, 
Thy purity of heart I loved aloud, 
Thy man’s truth I was bold to bid God sec.”” 


CHAPTER I. 


“* Seventy years ago, my darling; seventy years ago.” 





y‘O mur- 
murs 
Tenny- 


mother” 
to her 
“Little 
Annie,” 
telling, 


! thepain- 
ful inci- 
dents of 
a long- 

Bpast 

youth. 

p| Ihave 
no little 
Annie, 

- and it is 
not quite seventy years since I was a girl; 
but still I can understand how the old woman 


doing so, in a sort of way. 
Revisiting lately, after a long lapse of time, 


six months which were the turning-point in 


my whole life,—I see my own old self, so 
xXxV—1 
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vividly and with such a curious interest, 
nay, even pity, as if it were somebody else, 
that I half incline to tell the whole story. 
A story so simple, so natural, so likely to have 
happened, in one form or another, to many 
a girl, and withal so long ended, that it can 
do nobody any harm, and may do somebody 
some little good. 

Poor Elma Picardy! Looking back at her 
she seems to be—not me at all, but “ a girl 
in a book.” If I were to put her into a book 
would she help other girls a little? Per- 
haps; for I believe many another girl has 
gone through a similar experience ; has had 
her fate settled for good or ill, before she 
was out of her teens ; has gone through the 
same hard struggles, all alone, with nobody 
to advise or comfort her, and a cluster of 
extraneous folk standing by, looking on and 
discussing her, in the cold, wise—I mean 
worldly-wise—way in which elder people do 
discuss the young, as if they themselves had 
forgotten their ewn youth, or possibly had 
never had any. It is different with me. I 
was young once—young and foolish. I 
know it; yet am not ashamed of it; and it 


| may help-me to be a help to some other 
|| talked of her girlhood, and even enjoyed | 


poor girl, who has no mother to speak to, 
or if she has one, would not speak to her 
if she could, or could not if she would; 


a place where I once spent six months,—the | since, alas! all these cases do sometimes 


happen. For such an one I will write my 


story. 
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My name was Elma Picardy, as indced | 
it is still; and I was just seventeen, an only 
child, whose life would have been perfectly 
solitary, except for her mother. 

My mother and I.. Never were there such 
friends as my mother and I; real equal friends, 
in addition to being mother and daughter. It 
was so from my cradle, my father having 
died a month after I was born. I never 
had a nurse-maid: she was too poor to give 
me one, even had she wished; but I think 
she did not wish. I was all she had, and 
she preferred keeping me wholly to herself. 
Besides, in those days mothers took care of 
their children rather more than they think it 
necessary to do now. It was not considered 
that even her duties to society compelled a | 
lady to resign to a staff of inferior women, 
that other duty to bring up for God and man 
those precious little human souls and bodies 
with which Heaven had entrusted her. The 
world still held the old-fashioned opinion that | 
to be a mother, in the largest sense, was at | 
once the highest honour and the chiefest | 
usefulness to which any woman could aspire. 

So my mother, both by choice and neces- | 
sity, was my only nurse, my sole playfellow. | 
From morning till night and from night till | 
morning, we were never apart. It was, of | 
course, an exceptional conditiun of things ; | 
but so it was, and I have never ceased to be | 
thankful for the fact, and for its result, that | 
through all my babyhood and childhood I 
learnt absolutely nothing but what I learnt 
from her. Afterwards, other people taught 
me ; for though a well-read, she was notexactly 
an accomplished woman ; but that was mere 
outside learning. My true education, the } 
leading and guiding of soul and heart, was 
never in any hands but my mother’s. In the 
course of years she ceased to be my gover- 
ness, but she never ceased all her days to 
be, as the Bible says, ‘‘my companion, my 
guide, my most familiar friend.” 

Yes, familiar, though she was thirty when I 
was born. But this gulf of time did not 
seem to affect us. Either she slipped gently 
down to my level, or I stepped up to hers ; 
I knew not how it was done, but done it was, 
the gulf being bridged over without any 
conscious effort on her side or mine. And 
the trust between us was equal to the sym- 
pathy. I hear girls nowadays say, “ Oh, 
don’t tell mamma, she wouldn’t understand.” 
Why, my mcther understood everything, and 
I always told her everything! As soon as I 
could speak it was, “ Look, mammy, look !” 
at every new felicity: and as for sorrow— 











from the day when I broke my doll, till I 


broke—something else: only I did not quite 
break it—my first cry was, “ Mother—I want 
my mother!” Day and night my only 
shelter was in her bosom. I remember, and 
can feel still, though Iam an old woman, the 
infinite healing of her kiss, for all anguish 
great and small. 

My mother was quite alone in the world, 
being, as I said, widowed directly after my 
birth. My father was an Indian officer. 
From his miniature he must have been much 
handsomer, and I knew he was a year or 
two younger, than herself. The exact cir- 
cumstances of their marriage I never learnt. 
It came probably from what I have heard 
called “ the force of propinquity,” forthey must 
have been very unlike in every way. But 
they were thrown together: he having lodged 
at the house of her parents—he had quarrelled 
with his own—during a long and dangerous 
illness. ‘“ He could not do without me—so 
he married me,” she once said, with a rather 
sad smile ; and this was the only explanation 
she ever gave, even to me, her daughter, of 
her courtship and marriage. 

In a year death ended the union, and she 
was alone again, more alone than before: for 
her parents had died also, and died bankrupt. 
The few luxuries she had ever enjoyed passed 
away: she had nothing to live upon but the 
two small pensions, hers and mine, as a sol- 
dier’s widow and orphan; and she had not 
a creature in the world belonging to her, 
except me, 

This was all I knew of her and myself 
during my childhood and early girlhood. She 
never talked to me about the past; and 
the present was all-sufficient, of course, to 


|a child. Consequently, she learnt to make 


it sufficient to herself. And this, I have since 
thought, constituted the great blessing I un- 
consciously was to her. In all her cares and 
afflictions she “set me in the midst,” as 
Christ once set a little child; and in my 
innocent ignorance, my implicit trust, my 
glorious forgetfulness of yesterday and im- 
difference to to-morrow, I became to her truly 
“of the kingdom of heaven.” As she 
told me long afterwards, I comforted her 
more than she could have been cornforted by 
any other living soul. 

So we were perfectly happy together, my 
mother and I. We lived in a world of our 
own ; a wonderful world, full of love, con- 
tent, and enjoyment. That we were poor 
did not affect us in the least—poverty never 
does much affect a child, unless prematurely 
tainted by being brought up among worldly- 
minded elders. For instance, I have heard 
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grown-up people recall the misery they once 
suffered from going to school less well-dressed 
than their school-mates ; but I cannot re- 
member such distresses ever troubling me. 
I was no more afflicted to see other girls in 
sashes while I had none, than my mother was 
grieved by the fact that her gowns were of 
print or muslin, when her friends wore silk 
and satin. I saw she always dressed herself 
as she dressed me, néatly, comfortably, as 
prettily and as much in the fashion as she 
could afford, wid there the matter ended. 
What we could not afford we neither craved 
for nor mourned over. 

As I grew towards womanhood, the great 
contest between us was, who should have the 
best clothes ; I wished it to be the mother, 
she would rather it had been the daughter. 
Many a fond battle we had upon this point, 
every time there were new clothes to be 
| bought. I could not bear to see her go on 
wearing a shabby bonnet, and give me a new 
one, or turn and turn her gowns to the last 
limits of respectability, because I grew out of 
my frocks so fast that it was almost impossi- 
ble to keep me well-dressed—suitably dressed 
—which, it was easy to find out, she was 
most anxious to do. 

For I was her only child ; and, let me confess 
the fact, so familiar that I soon ceased to 
| think it of importance, and indeed have for- 
| gotten when I first distovered it—I was an 

exceedingly pretty child. Not iike herself 
at all, but the very image of my father. Con- 
sequently, as I grew up, I became not merely 
pretty but handsome ; beautiful in short—at 
fifteen I believe I was downright beautiful—so 
that there could be no two opinions about me. 
Looking in my glass now, I take a pathetic 
pleasure in recalling this, and my dear 
mother’s pride and delight in the same, 
which she now and then attempted to hide; 
though she never tried to deny or conceal 
_ the obvious fact of my beauty. First, be- 
cause it would have been impossible; se- 





foolish and wrong. She held beauty to be a 
gift of God, and as such to be neither ignored 
nor despised, but received thankfully, gladly 
—a real blessing, if regarded and accepted 
as such, in all simplicity and humility. 
“ Mammy dear,” I remember once saying, 


pretty little girl? Everybody says so.’ 
“Yes, my darling, you are a very pretty 


| is most glad because you are good. Prett 











_condly, because she would have thought it | 


| slender, willowy figure 





| instruction, 
as I ran into her arms, “am I not a very | sempstress-work of the establishment—she 


This lesson she impressed upon me so 
strongly that I came to think even beauty a 
secondary thing; and many a comical story 
was preserved of my answers to my flatterers— 
children find only too many :—“ Yes, of course 
I’m a pretty little girl; but I’m a good girl 
too.” ‘Mammy says pretty girls are plenty, 
and good girls scarce ; I mean to be a good 
girl,” &c., &c. Simple, silly speeches, no 
doubt, but they serve to show that I was not 
vain in any contemptible way. In truth, I 
was so accustomed to be praised, to look in 
the glass, and see there a face which could not 
fail to give myself as much pleasure as it did 
to my friends, that I believe I accepted my 
beauty as calmly as people accept most things 
which they are born to—a title, an estate, or 
any other accidental appendage of fortune. 
I rejoiced in it, much as the lilies and 
roses do, without any ridiculous pride. 

My mother rejoiced, too :—in my eyes, which 
somebody told her were like a gazelle’s; in 


| my hair, purple black and very long, which 


she always dressed herseif with her own 
hands, till I was a woman grown; in my 
I was tall, like my 
father, and at thirteen years old had over- 
topped herself entirely. Above all, in a 
ceriain well-bred air, which I suppose I 
always had, for I have overheard people 
describe me as “a most lady-like child.” 
This quality might have been hereditary ; 
but I myself attribute it to my never having 
had any companionship except my mother’s. 

I did not understand then—I do now— 
why she was so exceedingly particular over 
my associates; how many and many a little 
girl, whom I wanted to play with, I was 
gently withdrawn from, lest I might catch the 
tone of that half-and-half “ genteel” society 
which, for a widow of limited income, is not 
easy toescape. Not until I grew up a woman 
did I fully comprehend how difficult it must 
have been for her to make me grow up really 
a lady, unharmed by the coarse influences of 
poverty, not always refined poverty, which 
necessarily surrounded us on every side. 
She could not have done it, even though we 
lived as quietly as possible, first in London 
lodgings, where my father had died; and 
then in a school, where, in return for my 
she took charge of the whole 





| could not possibly have done it, I say, had 


| 


y | 
little girls ought always to be exceedingly | 
good. ” 


she not kept me continually by her side, and 


| little girl, and mammy is glad of it; but she | exposed to no influence except her’own. 


And she was a lady. Ay, even though she 
was a tradesman’s daughter. But the fact that 
my grandfather, a builder, had been a self- 
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{ 
made man, only enough educated to desire 


to educate his child, did not affect me in the 
least. My mother’s relations, the Dedmans, 
and my father’s, the Picardys, were to me 
equally mythical. I knew nothing about 
them and cared less. 

She seldom spoke of either the persons 
or the incidents of her early life. She seemed 
to have been drifted out into the world, as 
Danae was drifted out to sea, with her baby 
in her arms, utterly uncertain on what shore 
she would be thrown, or if she would ever 
touch land at all. But like Danae and Per- 
seus, we were cast upon a friendly shore. 
Wherever we went, I remember, everybody 
was kind to us. Perhaps it was the deep 
instinct of human nature, that inclines people 
always to be kind to the widow and orphan; 
but most probably it was my mother’s own 
sweet nature, and her remarkable mixture of 
gentleness and self-dependence, which made 
all whom she met ready to help her, because 
they saw she was willing, to the utmost of 
her capabilities, to help herself. 

I daresay she had her chances of marrying 
again, but of such a possibility she never 
dreamed. So we were just “my mother and 
I,” a pair so completely one, and so content 
in each other, that beyond general kindliness 
we never cared much for anybody outside. 
We had no visible relations, and not very 
many friends—intimate friends, I mean, either 
young or old, who could stand in my place 
towards her, or in hers towards me. It never 
struck me to put any playfellow in opposi- 
tion to my mother; and she often said that 
from my babyhood she liked my company 
better than that of any grown-up person. 

So we wandered about the world together, 
changing our mode of life or place of resi- 
dence as she deemed best both for my 
health, which was rather delicate, and for 
my education. It was always me, always 
for my advantage; of herself and her own 
pleasure I do not believe she ever thought 
at all. And therefore her sorrows, whatever 
they were, brought no bitterness with them. 
She endured them till they passed by, and 
then she rose out of them to renewed life. 
She was to the end of her days the happiest- 
natured woman I ever knew, and the most 
cheerful of countenance. 

Describe her personally I will not—I can- 
not! Who ever could paint a mother’s face? 
It seems, or ought to seem, unlike every 
other face in the wide world. We have been 
familiar with it all our lives—from our cradle 
we have drank it in, so to speak, like 
mother’s milk, and looked up to it as we 








looked up to the sky, long before we under- 
stood what was beyond it—only feeling its 
beauty and soothing power. My mother’s face 
was like heaven to me, from the time when I 
lay in her lap, and sucked my thumb, with 
my eyes steadily fixed on hers, while she told 
me “a ’tory”—until the day when I last 
stood and gazed down upon it—with its 
sweet shut mouth and sealed eyes—gazed 
—myself almost an old woman—wondering 
that it had suddenly grown so young. 

But many, many years, thank God! before 
that day—years spent in peace and content, 
and no small share of happiness, since, as 
I have said, we were always happy merely in 
being together—occurred that strange time, 
that troubled six months, to which I have 
referred, and which even now makes my heart 
beat; with a sensation which no length of 
time or change of fortunes has ever deadened, 
nor ever will deaden, until I cease to live. 
There is no pain in it now—not an atom of 
pain! no regret, no remorse—but there it is, 
an unalienable fact, an ineffaceable impres- 
sion. And it all happened twenty—thirty, no, 
I will not count how many years ago. I was 
just seventeen, and my mother was seven- 
and-forty. 


CHAPTER II. 


I Hap “finished my education,” or was 
supposed to have done so; though my 
mother often laughed, and said, nobody’s 
education was ever “finished.” Still, I had had 
all the masters that she could afford to give 
me, and further study was to be carried on 
by myself. We also left the school where we 
had resided so long, in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, and came to live in the country, “all 
alone by ourselves,” as we said. For we 
two together was the same as being alone, 
only with the comfort oi companionship. © 

Our abode was a village in Somersetshire, 
whither we had come chiefly by chance. 
Like Adam and Eve, “the world was all 
before us where to choose,” and any place 
seemed pleasant after that horrid “ genteel 
neighbourhood,” neither town nor country, 
with the advantages oi neither and the un- 
pleasantnesses of both. At least so I thought 
in my hasty angry youth, which had such 
quick eyes to see the dark shades in every 
picture. But my mother always answered 
gently that there might have been much 
worse places than Kilburn, and we had lived 
very peacefully there for five years. She 
always saw the sunny side of everything, 
rather than the cloudy one. She was of a 
far more contented disposition than I. 
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Still, it was always I who started new and 
daring ideas, as I had done in this case. 
When we decided as to where we should 
make our new home, I had got out the maps 
and proposed laughingly that we should toss 
up a halfpenny, and select the place on 
which it fell. It fell flat and prone on the 
town of Bath! 

“ Bath ?—how odd! were you not born 
there, mother? Of course we'll go and live 
at Bath.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” she cried suddenly; then 
checked herself. “Well, my child, if you 
wish it particularly, I see no reason why we 
should not go. There is nobody to go to, cer- 
tainly ; I never had many relations, and those 
I had are long dead; still, Bath is pretty, 
oh, so pretty! You never saw any place 
at all like it, Elma,” and her eyes brightened 
with a tender sort of memory in them. 

“T should be delighted to see it, the home 
where you lived as a child and a girl, a 
grown-up girl like me. Also, mother dar- 
ling, was it not at Bath that you met my 
father, and were married ?” 

“Te.” 

“Did papa like Bath as much as you?” 

“Not quite. He was ill there for many 
months, you know, and people seldom fancy 
the place where they are long ill.” 

“ But he fell in love with you there, and 
that ought to have made him like it.” 

I had just begun to have an idea that 
there was such a thing as “ falling in love,” 
and that of course it was the happiest thing 
in all the world. 

My mother was silent—so silent, that I 
took her hand caressingly. 

“T like sometimes to talk about my father. 
Was he not very handsome ?—And exceed- 
ingly like me ?” 

“You vain little monkey!” smiled my 
mother. 

And then I laughed too at the conceited 
speech I had unwittingly made. In our 
harmless fun, the slight shadow which had 
come over my mother’s face passed away, 
and we continued our consultation — we 
never did anything without consulting one 
another—but made no more references to the 
past. I saw she did not wish it. 

Nevertheless, things so happened, that, 
in the first instance, we went from Lon- 
don to Bath just to gratify my curiosity. 
For three days we wandered about the 
city—the beautiful lady-city, of which my 
mother had not said one word too much; 
but it was too beautiful, too expensive for our 
small finances, A little dreary too, despite 
° 





its beauty. We knew no one—nota soul! 
and there were so many grand idle people 
walking about, that the place felt far more 
lonely than London, where everybody is 
busy. 

Also—it may seem a foolish, conceited 
thing to confess, and yet I must, for it is 
true—these idle people stared at us so, as if 
they had nothing to do but to stare, and I 
resented it much. My mother answered my 
indignation with gentle composure. 

“Tdle folk will always stare, my child. 
Besides, you are taller and more remarkable- 
looking—well, perhaps prettier—than most 
girls ; and then, you have such a very little, 
insignificant mother to walk beside you.” 

“Nonsense!” I said; for I thought her 
sweet face and dainty figure the pleasantest 
to look at in all the world. 

“Come, don’t let us be cross; let us take 
the stares patiently, and fancy ourselves the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, 
who have to endure the like whenever they 
go out, as well as the rest of the royal 
family.” 

“ But I am not one of the royal family.” 

“No, my child,” said my mother, half 
laughing, half sad; “but heaven has given 
you almost as trying a dignity. My poor 
Elma, people are sure to stare at you 
wherever you go; but we will avoid it as 
much as we can. What do you say? In- 
stead of remaining at Bath, which indeed we 
should find far too dear, suppose we were 
to try and find some pretty, quiet village 
near it—I remember several—and settle 
down there, where you will have nobody 
to look at you but the cows and sheep— 
except your mother! Will she suffice, my 
pet?” 

“Yes, entirely.” 


And I spoke the truth. Odd as it may 


seem, my mother had done wisely in never 
denying facts as they were. Her fond, 
candid admiration of me supplied the place 
of any other; her frank admission of the 
fact of my beauty—a simple fact, no more— 





absolutely prevented my having any petty | 


vanity about it. 


Just as children brought up | 


without any mysteries make none, and those | 
to whom the truth is always spoken cannot | 
see the slightest necessity for such* a mean | 


trick as lying. 
Besides this rather comical reason for our 
taking flight from Bath, my mother had 


another, which she did not then tell me. | 


She wished to live in the country—in the 
healthiest place she could find. I had been 


studying hard, I was not strong, and the | 
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disease of which my father died—last of five 
brothers—was consumption. My mother 
had always watched me, I told her some- 
times, “as a cat watches a mouse ;” but it 
was not till after years that I found out the 
reason. 

Still, there was no sign of my father’s hav- 
ing left me, with his own strong likeness, this 
fatal inheritance. My mother had given me 
not only her moral but her physical qualities 
—a sound mind in a sound body. The 
wholesome Dedman blood, the blood of the 
people, counteracted all that might have 
been dangerous on my father’s side. From 
that, and from her careful up-bringing, I 
have, though never robust, enjoyed tho- 
roughly good health. No troubles have been 
able to kill me. I have lived—have been 
obliged to live—through them all. There 
have been times when I almost regretted this 
—when it would have been so much easier 
to slip from life, and shirk all its duties ; when 
one fell back longingly upon the heathen 
proverb, that “ those whom the gods love die 
young.” Not the Christian God! To Him 
the best sacrifice is not death, but a long, 
useful, active, healthy life—reaping unto the 
last Christ’s benediction—that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, to minister 
than to be ministered unto. 


The nest where my mother and I settled 
ourselves we found on our very first day of 


search. It was in a village a few miles from 
Bath—a small, old-fashioned house in an 
old-fashioned street, which sloped down ina 
steep descent to our door. Indeed, the 
whole neighbourhood had a curious up-and- 
down-iness—very charming to me, who had 
grown sick of the long level London pave- 
ments and suburban roads. 

Equally peculiar and attractive was the 
landlady, true Somersetshire, blunt in words, 
and kind in deeds, who insisted on our ac- 
cepting from hera lunch of bread and cheese, 
but declined to accept us as lodgers. She 
always had a family throughout the summer, 
she said, an excellent family from Bath, and 
she liked to be alone in the winter, and until 
they came, which was never before June. 

But it was now only January, and I had 
fallen in love with the quaint old house, and 
its quainter furniture, chiefly of oak, certainly 
a century old. Also, by a lucky chance; 
Mrs. Golding had fallen in love with my 
mother. 

Not with me. Oh dear, no! She took 
the greatest pains to indicate how little she 
thought of me—considered me a mere chit 
of a girl, most objectionably pretty. 





“T don’t care to have good-looking misses | 
about my place. They're always such a 
bother. If it was only you, ma’am”—and 
she looked admiringly at my mother’s calm 
face and smooth grey hairs—she had been | 
grey ever since I could remember—‘ You're 
a widow, I see?” glancing at the modified 
form of widows’ cap which she always wore. 

“Yes, I have been a widow ever since | 
that girl of mine was born.” | 

“* And—not over rich, I suppose, ma’am ?” | 

“ No,” returned my mother, unoffended ; for | 
it never occurred to her to feel the slightest | 
shame or annoyance on account of her | 
poverty. 

“Then I think I'll take you. You won’t 
be much trouble. Only your two selves ?” 

“Only our two selves,” said my mother, 
putting her arm through mine, a good deal 
amused, but longing, like me, to take refuge 
in this quiet house, and with one who seemed, 
though odd, to be a good and kindly woman. 
“IT think, really, you had better take us. 
You must be rather dull all alone.” 

“No doubt, ma’am—no doubt. But I 
couldn’t take from you my usual rent—it 
wouldn’t be honest unless the summer time. 
Let us see—what shall it be? What would 
you like to give me?” 

My mother laughingly declining to name 
a sum, this most extraordinary of landladies 
named one, which, compared with London 
prices, was perfectly ridiculous, and yet a 
great relief to our purse. But she declared 
it was the usual rate of payment for winter 
lodgings. We agreed, promising to turn out 
when the summer family arrived. 

‘* But that is five months to come. A great 
deal may happen in five months,” said my 
mother, half sighing. 

“ Ay, indeed, ma’am ; miss may be married 
by then;. who knows? There is certainly 
nobody about here to marry her. They’re 
all old maids in our parts. She won’t find 
one young gentleman, that I can tell her.” 

I blushed furiously, and felt so insulted 
that I would almost have walked out of the 
house on the spot, had not my mother said 
gently, with that quiet dignity which puts a 
stop to all possible forwardness— 

“We have not begun to think of these 
things yet, Mrs. Golding. My daughter is 
only seventeen.” 

“Well, and I was only seventeen and a 
half when I married, and a pretty mess I 
made of it. My face was my fortune, every- 
body said,—that was why poor Golding 
married me; and it didn’t last” (no, cer- 
tainly not, apparently) ; “ and he was an awful 
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worrit, and that did last, and wore me to 
skin and bone, as you see. Well, well, he’s 
gone now, so we'll say no more about him. 
Don’t you believe in men, miss ; don’t marry 
in haste and repent at leisure. That's all I 
say.” 

This melancholy sentiment—which the de- 
parted Golding, staring down from the wall 
in red face, blue coat, and yellow waistcoat, 
did not contradict— amused me so much, that 
| it cooled my wrath, and I made no objection 
| to our finally settling the bargain, and agree- 
| ing to become Mrs. Golding’s inmates on the 
morrow, 

“ Only,” I said, when we talked over the 
matter, “we shall have to keep her at a 
distance, Iam sure. She is a very imperti- 
nent woman.” 

“‘ Because she spoke about your marrying, 
my child? Well, I suppose you will be married 
some day,” and my mother put back my 
| hair, and looked steadily into my blushing 
face. “ Would you like to be married, Elma ? 
Yes, of course you would. It is a woman's 
| natural destiny. But there is plenty of time, 
plenty of time.” 

“T should rather think so.” 

“ And when you do begin to take such a 
thing into your little head,- be sure you tell 
your mother.” 

“ Of course I shall.” 

Here we dropped tlte matter, not unwil- 
lingly, I fancy, on either side. It was a topic 
| quite new; at least this was the first time 
| that my mother had named it at all seriously. 

For me, asa little girl, I had always protested, 

like most little girls, that I meant to marry 
| my mother; afterwards, that I would not 

marry at all, for fear of having to leave her. 
| Latterly, these protestations had ceased, for 
| they seemed to me rathersilly ; besides akind 

of shyness had crept over me on the sub- 
| ject of love ant marriage. Not that I did 
| not think of it; on the contrary, I believe 
| I thought a great deal, but I said nothing. 
If I could have questioned my mother about 
her own experience—her own courtship and 
marriage—it would have opened my heart; 
but this was almost the only thing upon 
which she kept silence, or if I attempted to 
speak, gently avoided the subject. 

She did so now. When I hazarded a 
question or two apropos of a small house in 
a back street of Bath, which she showed me 
in passing, saying she had once lived there 
for a little while, she answered abruptly ; 
and when we quitted the city—the fair city 
| which I had already begun to be fond of—I 
| think it was rather a relief to her than not. 











In a week’s time we felt quite settled in 
ournew home. It was such a pretty home, 
the prettiest we had ever had. The village 
was suchea curious place, with its ancient 
houses and gardens, shut in by high walls; 
its picturesque church, and its altogether 
old-world aspect, as if it had gone to sleep a 
century ago, and was only half awake still. 

We had one favourite walk, called the 
Tyning—a curious word, the meaning of 
which I neverknew. But the walk was very 
pleasant; a kind of high path or natural 
bridge, from hill to hill, sloping steeply down 
on either side. On one hand you saw the 
distant uplands, on the other the valley be- 
low, with a little river winding through it, 
turning a grey old cloth-mill, which seemed 
the only manufacturing industry of the place. 

One day we crossed the Tyning, on our 
way to an old ruined abbey, which Mrs. 
Golding said was one of the sights of the 
neighbourhood. It was a bright, clear Fe- 
bruary day. I threw back my head, and 
eagerly drank in every breath of the plea- 
sant, bracing air. But it made my mother 
shiver. I placed myself om the windward 
side of her, and drew her arm through mine, 
as I had always been in the habit of doing, 
when we walked out, ever since I had dis- 
covered, with the pride of thirteen years, that 
¥ was halfan inch taller tham she. She clung 
to me, I thought, a little closer than usual, | 
as we discussed our summer plans. 

“We will be idle till March; then we will 
study regularly. You must not let slip your 
education. You may need it yet.” 

She spoke with hesitation, knowing I knew 
quite well the possibility to which she referred 
—that she might die prematurely, when her 
pension would die with her, and mine was 
too small to maintain me. If I were left 
motherless, I should also have to earn my 
bread. But the first terror, if I ever did look 
at it, blotted the second out of sight entirely. 

“If you want me to make use of my educa- 
tion, I will do it,” said I, intentionally mis- 
apprehending her. “I will turn governess 
to-morrow if you wish; though I should hate 
it—yes, hate it! and you always said it is 
the last kind of life I am fitted for.” 

“That is true, my poor child.” 

I caught her sigh. I saw her sidelong, 
anxious look. Only since I have been glid- 
ing down the hill, and watched so many young 
folks climbing up it, have I recognised fully 
the meaning of my mother’s silent looks—her 
ceaseless prevision of a future that should last 
long after hers was ended—if indeed it had 
not ended long ago, her own individuality 
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being entirely absorbed in this young life of 
mine. To be a mother is in truth entirely to 
forget oneself—one’s personal interests, griefs, 
and joys,and to project oneself wholly into the 
new generation, with its wonderful present, its 
still more mysterious future, both of which 
seem apparently to lie in one’s own hands. 
Only apparently, perhaps ; and yet we have 
to act as if it were really so, as if the whole re- 
sponsibility of her children’s lives rested upon 
the mother. Oh! that all mothers felt it thus! 
and when they do feel it, oh, if their children 
could now and then see into their hearts! 





I could not into my mother’s—not wholly, 
even though she was so dear to me, and I to 
her. Now and then, as to-day, there seemed 
something on her mind which I did not un- 
derstand, something which she tried first to 
conceal, then to shake off; and finally suc- 
ceeded. 

“No, my darling, I do not wish you to 
turn governess, or anything else, just now,” 
said she, gravely. “I only wish you to grow 
up a well-educated gentlewoman, equal to 
any position which—but just now your posi- 
tion is to be your mother’s own dear, only 
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daughter,” added she, suddenly stopping 
herself, “a sensible, clever—no, not very 
clever——” 

Alas! that was true enough. I was not 
clever. Nor accomplished, neither ; for my 
wise mother, finding I had little voice, and 
less ear, had stopped my music; my draw- 
ing also had come to an end ; since, to waste 
time on any study which requires real talent, 
when one has absolutely none, she considered 
simply ridiculous. 

“No, you are certainly not a genius—you 
will never set the Thames on fire. But, 








whatever you are, I am content with you, 
my daughter.” 

“Thank you,” replied I, humble, and yet 
proud. 

My mother never allowed me to ponder 
over either my merits or my shortcomings. 
She said it was better just to do one’s work, 
and not think much about one’s self at all. 
Her satisfaction in me—not often thus plainly 
expressed—touched and pleased me, and I 
walked gaily, a weight lifted off my heart. 
I knew well, I was in no sense a brilliant 
girl My “face was my fortune,” not my 
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brains. This did not matter much now; 
though there came a time when I would 
have given half my beauty to possess just a 
little of what people call “talent.” So it 
is—we generally care most for the qualities 
which are not ours. 

However, just now, I cared for nothing 
and nobody but my mother. She and I 
strolled on together, enjoying the spring 
smell in the air, and the coloured twilight 
just beginning to lengthen, and the black- 
bird’s soft love-note—the first of the year— 
for it was near upon Valentine’s Day. Some- 
how or other we lost our way, and found 
ourselves not at the ruined abbey, but ex- 
actly where we had started; and it was too 
late to start again. 

“ Never mind, we will go there some other 
day” (ay, we did—I have never forgotten 
that day). ‘“ Have we not the whole spring 
before us? And how delicious, mother, to 
think we have it all to ourselves! No school 
—no lessons—no visitors. We literally don’t 
know a soul between here and London. 
Hurrah! how grand it is to have got no 
friends !” 


“But we may make some—I hope we 


shall.” ' 

“I don’t. Because they will be falling in 
love with you, and taking you from me; and 
I like to have you all to myself, mammy !” 
—(Big girl as I was, I often called her 
“mammy,” or “mummy,” or “ mimi”— 
some one of the half-hundred pretty names 
I used to invent for her when I was a baby. 
But, “ mother” was my favourite name. Lots 
of girls had “mammas”—very few had a 
“mother.” None, I averred, a mother like 
mine.) 

She laughed, and told me nobody was 
likely to dispute my possession. “ Especi- 
ally of such an elderly person as I am grow- 
ing, for do you know, my child, though the 
evening is so pleasant, I feel quite tired 
and cold.” 

I blamed myself bitterly for having per- 
suaded her to put on a summer cloak—her 
winter one looked so shabby in the sunshine. 

“T protest, mother, you shall not go on 
a day longer without buying that Paisley 
shawl we have so long talked about, which 
will at once be light and warm, We'll go to 
Bath after it to-morrow.” 

“Oh, no, no!”. Again her unaccount- 
able shrinking from this pleasant city, which, 
as soon as I had left it, I quite longed to 
see again. 

“Well, mother darling, you shall not be 
vexed ; but the shawl must be got some- 








how, and Bath is the only place to get it at. 
Will you let me go and buy it all by my- 
self?” 

The moment I had made this proposition 
I was frightened at it, for I- had never yet 
walked a street’s length alone; and as to 
going shopping alone, the idea was dreadful. 
Yet, as I hurried my mother home, every 
shiver of hers made my conscience-stings 
sharper, and my resolution more strong. 

“T must learn to be useful, and do things 
sometimes by myself,” argued I. “Only 
trust me! I will try to lose none of the 
money, and waste it you may be sure I shall 
not. And when I go into the shop I will 
not be nervous—not get angry if people do 
stare at me. Why should I not walk about 
alone? There is nothing really to be afraid 
of.” 

“ No, my love ; and if you were obliged to 
do it—if I were away, and you had no pro- 
tection, I should wish you to do it—brave 
as a lion, innocent asa lamb. But you are 
not obliged. Wait a while, and we will 
choose the shawl together.” 

But I could not wait—not longer than the 
few days during which my mother was laid 
up with severe cold after this unlucky walk. 
Why had I not taken care that she was 
warmly clad, before I let her buy me 
that gipsy hat with the checked-pink rib- 
bons—(how one remembers, individually, 
one’s girlish clothes—at least, when they are 
not numerous!), and the brown silk pelisse, 
which had cost such a deal of money? I hated 
it—I hated myself. I resolved to have not 
another new thing all summer, if only I 
could coax her to be extravagant in the 
matter of the Paisley shawl. Goto Bath I 
must—but how? 

A bold idea struck me. ‘“ Mother, Mrs. 
Golding is going to Bath to-morrow: may I 
go with her and buy your shawl? She 
knows the shop, and she will take care of me.” 

And then, remembering the figure the old 
woman cut in her enormous bonnet, and 
cloak of most respectable antiquity, carrying 
a huge basket, which went full of eggs and 
returned full of groceries, my mind misgave 
me. Certainly, to walk up Milsom Street 
beside Mrs. Golding would require’ some 
little moral courage. 

I think my mother guessed this, for she 
smiled. 


“ Have you considered f 





“Ves, I’ve considered everything. What 
does it matter? I’m not going to be a goose 
any more.” 

“But to act on the principle of the man 
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who, walking about in an old coat, said, 
‘ If everybody knows me, it’s all right ; if no- | 
Well 


body knows me, it’s all right too.’ 
done, my child !” 

“Then I may go?” 

She hesitated ; but I was so urgent that 
at last I got my own way—as I did some- 
times now, when it was not actually a wrong 
way, but simply a question of feeling. I 
had come to that age, my mother said, when, 
in many things, she left me to judge for my- 
self. 

“Well, I never!” cried Mrs. Golding, 
when I broached the subject to her. “ Such 
a fine young lady as you wanting to go to 
Bath with an old woman like me! AndI 
shan’t walk either ; my old legs can’t stand 
it this muddy weather. I meant to take the 
carrier’s cart.” 

This was a new perplexity. ‘But in for 
a penny, in for a pound.” ‘The shawl must 
be got, and this was the only way to get it. 
At once, too, that my mother might have it 
as soon as she was able to go out again. 

I smile now to remember, not without a 
strange sense of fatality, with what passion- 
ate persistence I stuck to my point, and car- 
ried it. But it was not for myself, it was 
solely for her—my own dear mother—the 
centre of all my world. 

“We'll go, then, miss, if you can manage 
to be up in time, for the carrier passes at six 
in the morning,” said Mrs. Golding, rather 
maliciously. “And when you've been to 
market with me, I'll go to Pulteney Street or 
Royal Crescent with you, and look at the fine 
folks promenading. That is, if you're not 
ashamed to be seen with an old body who 
was once as young and bonny as yourself— 
though I say it.” 

Mrs. Golding’s pre-historic good looks 
were her weak point, and I did not want to 
hurt her feelings. So I had no alternative 
but to consent ; and my mother had none 
but to let me go. 

She dressed me, however, in my very simplest 
and plainest garments. ‘“ It was evident,” I 
told her, “that she wished me to pass for 





Mrs. Golding’s granddaughter.” 


* That would be difficult,” said she. And 
catching her face in the glass as she looked 
over my shoulder, fastening my collar be- 
hind, I saw her fond, proud smile—wholly 
a mother’s smile. You girls, when mothers 
yourselves, will understand it, and allow that 
no personal vanity was ever half so pleasant. 

** Now then, turn round, child, and let me 
arrange your bonnet-strings. How untidy 
you are!” (Alas, I was—a common failing 
at seventeen.) “You might with advantage 
imitate that neat old woman—your supposed 
grandmother.” 

“ Mrs.Golding? Ohdear! But tell me, what 
was my grandmother—your mother, like.” 

*“T cannot remember. You forget I was 
brought up by my stepmother.” 

“And my other grand-parents, on my 
father’s side?” 

“TI do not know; I never saw them,” 
replied my mother hastily. “Child, don’t 
forget to buy new ribbons for your hair.” 
It was in long plaits, fastened round my 
head like a coronet, very pretty to look at— 
I may say so now. 

My mother so evidently disliked the sub- 
ject, that I ventured no other questions. 
Strangely enough, I had never asked any 
before, nor thought at all about my remote 
ancestors. We lived so entirely in the pre- 
sent, and our life, in its mild monotonous 
current, was so full, that I never troubled 
myself about the past. I was not of a 
very imaginative temperament—besides, the 
future was everything to me—as it generally 
is In our teens. 

At this moment up came the carrier’s cart. 
My mother kissed me tenderly—more ten- 
derly than usual, perhaps—it was so seldom 
I had ever left her for a whole day—put me 
gaily into that ignominious equipage, and I 
drove away. 

Had she seen, had I seen, that the driver 
was—not that funny old man in his volumi- 
nous capes, but Fate herself, sitting beside him 
and holding the reins? Butno; had I fore- 
known all, it would have been—with my 
clear-eyed will it should have been—exactly 
the same, 
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SONGS OF GLADNESS. 


By tHE AUTHOR orf “THE SCHONBERG-CoTTA FAMILY.” 


I, 


THE BEAUTIFUL GATE OF THE TEMPLE. 


I. 


L Tt familiar gate ! 
Gate of the home by the way ; 
Hour for which daily to wait, 
Hour at the close of the day. 


Hand in hand close pressed, 
Arm never trusted in vain ! 

Hearts in each other at rest, 
Home, all home again ! 


II. 


Gate through which all must pass, 
Gate at the end of the way ; 
Men call it a Gate of Brass ; 
A prison-gate, they say! 


They think it can only divide, 


Pitiless, heavy, and strong ; 
But we who have looked Inside, 
Know they have named it wrong. 


Know it not strong, but weak, 
Its bars all shattered and slight ; 
Mere bars of shadow that streak, 
And prove, the inner light ; 
Gate where all bonds shall break, 
All severed hearts unite. 


III. 


Terrible, Beautiful Gate ! 
Gate of the Temple of God! 
Well through the day we may wait 
Till it open for us our Abode. 


Hands in hands close prest, 
Hearts past all parting and pain, 

In God and each other at rest ; 
Home, all Home again ! 


Beautiful Gate of Life ! 
Gate at the end of the Way! 
Well worth Day’s toil and strife, 
For that hour at the close of the day! 





Il. 


BIRTHDAY HYMN. 


I. 
Ar Thy feet we gather! 
Lord, Thy children see! 
Children, mother, father, 
Children all to Thee! 
Life this day first given 
Bless afresh to-day ! 
Blessings fresh from heaven 
On the heavenward way. 


II. 
All the years behind us 
Shine Thy mercies through ; 
And to-day they find us,— 
Every morning new. 


But the way before us 
Not a step we know: 
Thou who watchest o’er us, 
Guide us as we go. 


III. 

Thou who seest lead us, 
Thou who lov’st control ; 

Thou who carest feed us,— 
Body, spirit, soul. 

Each such day beginning 
Years of better days,— 

Grant us to be winning 
More and more Thy praise. 
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IV. 


Still to serve Thee better, 
Love each other more ;— 
Fetter after fetter 
Breaking as we soar. 
Step by step, still higher, 
May our pathway be ; 
Day by day, still nigher, 
Saviour, Lord, to Thee! 





By Thy free forgiving 
Freed to fight with sin; 
Freed through Christ-like living 
Thy “ Well done” to win ; 
Till at last we gather 
Where Thy face we see ; 
Children, mother, father, 
Children all to Thee ! 





DAYS NEAR ROME. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* MEMORIALS OF A QuiET LIFE,” &c. 


I.—THE CIMINIAN HILLS, 


i is a delightful drive of about an hour 
and a half through the forest from 
Civita Castellana to Nepi. The road passes 
near the castle and Benedictine church of 
Sant’ Elia, the latter a very curious early 
Christian building, covered internally with 
very remarkable ancient frescoes by the 
brothers Johannes and Stephanus and their 
nephew Nicolaus of Rome. 

Nepi is the ancient Nepete. Its position 
is not higher than that of the surrounding 
plain, but it is cut off by deep ravines like 
Civita Castellana. The gorge at the entrance 
of the town is crossed by a bridge and 
by a double aqueduct built by Paul ITI. in 
the sixteenth century. Below this a little 


rivulet tumbles over the cliff toa great depth. | 


The piazza has a handsome town-hall, with 
a large fountain and a wide portico decorated 
with Roman altars and fragments of sculpture 
found in the neighbourhood. The cathedral 
has a fine campanile ; its first bishop was S. 
Romanus, and tradition ascribes the founda- 
tion of the see to S. Peter. At the Roman 
entrance to the town stands the most 
picturesque castle, with a double gateway. 
Outside this there is a charming spot; the 
great machicolated towers hang over the 
edge of the cliffs; against which rises an 
old mill, and, below, a waterfall sparkles 
and loses itself in a mass of luxuriant ever- 
greens. Turning to the right are some grand 
remains of ancient Etruscan wall, probably 


when he came to avenge the desertion of 
the city from the Roman alliance to that of 
Etruria. 

Again a drive of two hours, through woods 
of oaks and deep lanes overhung with golden 
broom, and then along the plain which is 
bounded by the beautiful Ciminian Hills, 
upon which Ronciglione and Caprarola 
gleam in the sunlight, and—crossing the 
high road from Rome to Siena—we reach 
Sutri. The little town is visible at a great 
distance, and occupies a crest in the tufa, 
filling every rocky projection with its old 
walls and houses, for its extent seems to have 
been limited by the cliffs which formed its 
natural protection, and which gave it such 
strength as made it deserve the name of 
“the key of Etruria.” 

Sutrium was made a Roman colony at a 
very early period, and was celebrated for its 
devotion to Rome. In v.c. 365 it was cap- 
tured by the Etruscans, and the whole of its 
inhabitants were expelled, with nothing but 
the clothes they wore. Camillus met them 
with his army as they were escaping towards 
Rome, and moved by their anguish, bade 
them be of good cheer, for he would soon 
transfer their troubles to their conquerors, 
and this he did, for that very day he reached 
the town, found it undefended, and the 
Etruscans occupied in collecting the spoil. 
Before night the rightful inhabitants were 
restored, and their victors driven out. From 
the rapidity with which his march was 
effected, “ire Sutrium” became henceforth a 





the same which were scaled by Camillus, 


proverb for doing anything in a hurry. Soon 
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after (368) the town was again taken by the 
Etruscans, and again restored by Camillus: 
in 443 the old enemy once more besieged it, 
when the consul Fabius came to the rescue. 
« As we approach the town on the Roman 
side, the rocks on the left of the road are 
filled with tombs. They are cut in the tufa, 
but many seem to have been fronted with 
more durable stone-work. The cliffs are 
crested by grand old ilexes which bend 
downwards in the most luxuriant masses of 
foliage, unspoilt by the axe. There is no 
appearance of anything more than this, and 
it is startling, when one turns aside from 
the road, and crossing a strip of green 
meadow, passes through a gap in the rocks, 
to find oneself suddenly in a Roman Amphi- 
theatre, perfect in all its forms, almost in all 
its details, with corridors, staircases, vomi- 
tories, and twelve ranges of seats one above 
the other, not built, but hewn out of the 
solid rock, all one with the cliffs which out- 
wardly make no sign. The Coliseum is 
grander, but scarcely so impressive as this 
vast ruin in its absolute desertion, where 
Nature, from which it was taken by Art, has 
once more asserted her rights, and where the 
flowers and the maiden-hair fern, clambering 
everywhere up the grey steps and fringing 
the rock galleries, and the green lizards 
darting to and fro, are the only spectators 
which look down upon the turfy arena. All 
around the great ilexes girdle it in, with here 
and there the tall spire of a cypress shooting 
up into the clear air. The silence is almost 
awful, and there is a strange witchery in the 
solitude of this place, which nothing leads 
up to, and which bears such an impress of 
the greatness of those who conceived it, and 
made it, and once thronged the ranges of its 
rock-hewn benches, now so unspeakably 
desolate. Dennis considers that the amphi- 
theatre of Sutri was “ perhaps the type of all 
those celebrated structures raised by Imperial 
Rome, even of the Coliseum itself. For we 
have historical evidence that Rome derived 
her theatrical exhibitions from Etruria. Livy 
tells us that Zudi scenici, a new thing for a 
warlike people, who had hitherto only known 
the games of the circus, were introduced into 
Rome in the year 390, in order to appease 
the wrath of the gods for a pestilence then 
devastating the city, and that /udiones were 
sent for from Etruria, who acted to the 
sound of the pipe, in, the Etruscan fashion.” 
Turning to the left, beyond the amphi- 
theatre, a path leads under the old city. ‘The 
tufa, glowing from the red and golden colour 
with which time has stained it, is half rock, 














and half masonry, the natural cliffs being 
surmounted by ranges of Etruscan walling, 
and the whole crested by stately medizval 
houses which follow every crevice of the 
natural formation, and occasionally, where 
more space is required, are bracketed out 
from it upon arches. 

On the other side of the narrow ravine, 
the rocky barrier is still fringed with ilexes 
and perforated with tombs. A little path 
attracted us to the entrance of one of these, 
just beneath the villa and the old clipped 
garden of the Marchese Savorelli. Over the 
door is inscribed in Italian:—“ Here stay 
thy step; the place is sacred to God, to the 
Virgin, and to the repose of the departed. 
Pray or pass on.” It admitted us to one of 
the most interesting places we ever entered. 
Several tombs had ‘apparently been thrown 
together at a very early period of Christianity, 
and formed a very long narrow Christian 
church, of which the pavement, roof, pillars, 
and seats were all one, and all carved out of 
the living rock. From the ante-chapel or 
entrance tomb, still surrounded with its 
couches for the dead after the manner of 
Etruria, one looks down an avenue of low 
pillars green with damp, and separated from 
the aisles by rock-hewn seats, to the altar, 
beyond which, from an inner sanctuary, a 
light streams in upon the gloom. On the 
rock walls are mouldering frescoes—the 
Annunciation, the Salutation, the Last 
Supper; several saints, and a grand angel 
with a face raised in low relief. It is a 
touching and most unearthly sanctuary, and 
carried one back to the earliest times of 
Christian life and Christian suffering more 
forcibly than the most celebrated Roman 
catacomb. The church is now called, “La 
Madonna del Parto,” and is still much fre- 
quented. A poor woman, while we were 
there, was kneeling in the dimness, so lost in 
prayer, that she seemed quite unconscious of 
the strangers wandering about, though they 
must be rare enough at Sutri. The chapel 
beyond the altar had a traditional communi- 
cation with the Roman catacombs, but it 
has been walled up now, in consequence of 
stories of persons having been lost there. 

A ruin on the cliff near the Villa Savorelli, 
is shown the building in which Charlemagne 
stayed when he was on his way to Rome in 
the time of his “ great father” Adrian I. In 
a wood below is the Grotta d’Orlando, a 
cave to which the great hero of chivalrous 
romance is supposed to have been lured by 
the witcheries of a beautiful maiden of Sutri 
of whom he was enamoured, and where he 
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was shut up by her. Another story says that 
the Sutri maiden was not the love but the 
mother of Orlando, and that the Paladin was 
born here. 

But tradition is wonderfully alive at Sutri. 
The house of Pontius Pilate is shown, and 
to the curse which he brought upon his own 
people, it is said that the lawless nature is 
due for which the natives of Sutri have ever 
since been remarkable. At a corner of the 
principal street is the head of a beast, be it 
ass or sheep, which is believed always to be 
watching the hiding-place of great treasure 
with its stone eyes, but the authorities of the 
town, who will not search for it themselves, 
have forbidden all other enterprise in that 
direction. 

Some of the old palaces have beautifully- 
wrought cressets still projecting from their 
walls. Ina small piazza is a grand sarco- 
phagus, adorned with winged griffins, as a 
fountain. The dirty cathedral has a lofty 
tower with trefoiled windows, and an ofus- 
alexandrinum pavement. It contains a 
portrait of Benedict VII., who was a native 
of Sutri, and of the canonised Dominican, 
Pius V., who was its bishop for five years. 

It is about an hour’s drive from Sutri to 
Ronciglione, retracing the road by which we 
came for some distance. Here the little 
inn of the Aquila Nera is a tolerable resting- 
place, and though the rooms are humble, the 
people are most civil and anxious to please. 
There is a handsome cathedral of the last 
century, and a large fountain in the upper 
town, and below the inn is one of the deep 
ravines so peculiar and apparently so neces- 
sary to Etruscan cities, perforated with 
tombs, and with a ruined castle (La Rocca) 
and an old church (La Providenza) clinging 
to its sides. 

It is most pleasant in these old places to 
have plenty of time, and no fixed plans to 
tie one down. The walks in the still even- 
ing light along the edge of these wonderful 
gorges are so inexpressibly charming, and 
the power of resting from the glowing mid- 
day heat in the great shady churches. Even 
in the ugly churches, much may be derived 
either from the decaying, neglected pictures, 
often so beautiful, or from the numerous 
inscriptions, for in Italy almost everything 
is handed down to us about either places or 
people, indelibly written uponstone. And then 
it is so pleasant to make friendswith the cor- 
dial, open-handed, open-hearted peasantry, 
who are so pleased to be talked to, so happily 
natured, so willing to understand a joke, and 
; sOmerry, while socivil. And if there is rather 


a stuffy sensation of domestic fog in some of 
the little inns, it is atoned for by the deli- 
cious morning afterwards ; and as for the fleas, 
if they only come thick enough and go on 
long enough, there is a moment when you 
almost try to persuade yourself that you 
really like them. 

It is almost necessary to sleep at Roncig- 
lione in order to have a day at Caprarola, and 
what is there for which sf&tch a day does not 
compensate? Caprarola is alike a climax of 
nature and of art, certainly one of the most 
perfectly glorious places, even of Italy. No 
view is more singular, more historical, or 
more lovely. No royal palace in any country 
of Europe has such a situation, or has the 
beauty of this masterpiece of Vignola in its 
solitude, its desertion, and decay. 

We leave Ronciglione by the Viterbo road, 
and as soon as we have ascended the hill 
behind the town, come upon the Lago di Vico, 
the Ciminian lake. Tradition tells that when 
Hercules was here, the natives asked him 
to give them a proof of his enormous strength, 
and that, to please them, he drove an iron 
bar deep into the earth ; but that when they 
bade him draw it forth again, waters followed, 
which filled the hollow of the mountain and 
formed the lake. Beneath its waves the lost 
city of Succinium was believed to exist. 
Formerly it was surrounded by a forest 
which was regarded as an impenetrable 
barrier to preserve Etruria against the 
attacks of the Romans. It was said that 
Fabius, after his great defeat of the Etruscans 
at Sutrium, was the first Roman who dared 
to enter the Ciminian wood, and the terror 
which was excited when his intention of 
doing so became known at Rome, caused the 
senate to despatch especial envoys to deter 
him. 

The little lake lies, deep-blue, in the vast 
bason of an extinct crater. Part of the 
hollow is taken up by the water, and the 
rest by the wooded hill of Monte Venere, 
which looks as if it had been thrown up by 
the same convulsion which hollowed the bed 
of the waters at its foot. Virgil was here, 
and speaks of the lake and its mountain, and 
as we drive through the adjoining forests we 
think of Macaulay, and 

“the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian bill.’”’ 
It is a long ascent after this; and oh, what 
Italian scenery, quite unspoilt by English, 
who never come here now. The road is 
| generally a dusty hollow in the tufa, which, 
as we pass, is fringed with broom in full 
| flower, and all the little children we meet 
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have made themselves wreaths and gathered 
long branches of it, and wave them like 
golden sceptres. Along the brown ridges of 
thymy tufa by the wayside, flocks of goats 
are scrambling, chiefly white, but a few black 
and dun-coloured creatures are mingled with 
them, mothers with their little dancing elf- 
like kids, and old bearded patriarchs who 
love to clamber to the very end of the most 
inaccessible places, and to stand there 
embossed against the clear sky, in triumphant 
quietude. The handsome shepherd dressed 
in white linen lets them have their own way, 
and the great rough white dogs only keep a 
lazy eye upon them as they themselves lie 
panting and luxuriating in the sunshine. 
Deep down below us, it seems as if all Italy 
were opening out, as the mists roll stealthily 
away, and range after range of delicate 
mountain distance is discovered. Volscian, 
Hernican, Sabine, and Alban hills, Soracte, 
nobly beautiful, rising out of the soft quiet 
lines of the Campagna, and the Tiber winding 
out of the rich meadow-lands into the deso- 
late waste, till it is lost from sight before it 
reaches where a great mysterious dome rises 
solemnly through the mist, and reminds one 
of the times when years ago, in the old 
happy velturino days, we used to stop the 
carriage on this very spot, to have our first 
sight of S. Peter’s. 

Near a little deserted chapel, a road 
branches off on the right, a rough stony road 
enough, which soon descends abruptly 
through chestnut woods, and then through 
deep clefts cut in the tufa and overhung by 
shrubs and flowers, every winding a picture, 
till in about half an hour, we arrive at 
Caprarola. Why do not more people come 
here? it is so very easy. As we emerge 
from our rocky way the wonderful position 
of the place bursts upon us at once. The 
grand, tremendous palace stands backed by 
chestnut woods, which fade into rocky hills, 
and it looks down from a_high-terraced 
platform upon the little golden-roofed town 
beneath, and then out upon the whole 
glorious rainbow-tinted view, in which, as 
everywhere we have been, lion-like Soracte, 
couching over the plain, is the most con- 
spicuous feature. The buildings are so vast 
in themselves, and every line so noble, every 
architectural idea so stupendous, that one is 
carried back almost with awe to the recollec- 
tions of the great-souled Farnese who 
originated the design, and the grand archi- 
tect who carried it out. The idea does not 
embrace only the palace itself, but is carried 
round the whole platform of the hillside in 





a series of buildings, ending in a huge con- 
vent and church, built by Odoardo Farnese. 
S. Carlo Borromeo, the great patron of idle 
almsgiving, came hither to see it when it 
was completed, and complained that so much 
money had not been given to the poor 
instead. “I have let them have it all little 
by little,” said Alessandro Farnese, “ but I 
have made them earn it by the sweat of their 
brows.” 

There is the most overwhelming sense of 
strength and imperviousness to time in the 
huge rock-like bastions upon which the 
palace stands. It has five sides, so that 
from every view of it you have an angle, and 
the effect is very singular, When you 
ascend the balustraded terraces and cross 
the bridge, you are admitted to an open 
circular court, whence a magnificent stair- 
case, a cordonia, leads to the upper chambers, 
decorated by the three brothers Zuccheri, 
by Tempesta, and Vignola, with pictures 
chiefly relating to the power and importance 
of the Farneses, uninteresting perhaps else- 
where, but here, where all is suggestive of 
them, most striking and curious,, In the 
great hall are a fountain and a grotto, like 
those in the Villa d’Este at ‘Tivoli, yet 
roofed in and not too large in this vast 
chamber. Ninety-six thousand pounds of 
lead, comprising the works of this and many 
other fountains, were sold in the last century 
by a dishonest steward, who also took advan- 
tage of the constant absence of the owners 
to make away with all the old furniture and 
tapestries. The walls of the hall have 
frescoes of the towns which belonged to the 
Farneses:—Parma, Piacenza, Castro, Vig- 
nola, Scarpellino, Capo-di-monte, Canina, 
Ronciglione, Fabrica, Isola, and Caprarola ; 
no wonder they were rich! The chapel has 
windows of ancient stained glass, and 
between them frescoes of the apostles, with 
S. Gregory, S. Stephen, and S. Laurence. 
The design of the elaborate ceiling is 
curiously repeated in the pavement. The 
next hall is all Farnese history. The mar- 
riage of Orazio Farnese is represented (1652) 
with Diana, daughter of Henry II. of France, 
and that of Ottavio, with a daughter of Charles 
V. Pietro and Raniero Farnese are made 
captains-general of the Florentines. Then 
Alessandro and Ottavio Farnese are seen 
accompanying Charles V. on a campaign 
against the Lutherans; and the three 


Zuccheri carrying a canopy over Charles V., 
who is riding with Francis I. on one side, 
and Cardinal Farnese on the other. Paul 
III., who took such unbounded care of his 
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family, is shown appointing Pietro Farnese | We see one of these again, Julius II., when 
commander of the Papal army, and Orazio | he is receiving the city of Parma from Ottavio 
governor of Rome. Ranutio Farnese is re- | and Alessandro, the kneeling nephews of his 
ceiving the golden rose from his uncle. | predecessor, and restoring it to them. 
And there are many scenes from the life of |There is also a portrait of Henry II. of 
the great Pope himself; how he presided at | France,—“ conservator familie Farnesiz.” 
the Council of Trent; how he made peace | All these pictures are described at the utmost 
| between Francis I. and Charles V. ; and how | length by Vasari. Many other rooms are 
Charles kissed his feet on his return from | very interesting,—the private study and.bed- 
Africa; how he gave the lucky hat to four | room of the Cardinal with his secret staircase 
cardinals who afterwards all became popes. ' for escape; the room, covered with huge 


. 


Castle of Nepi. 


maps like the gallery at the Vatican, and Are we really in Arcadia, when the old 
with the wonderful fresco of the “ Maura,” | steward opens the door from the dark halls 
for which 12,000 scudi have been refused ;| where the Titanic forms of the frescoed 
the room with the frescoes of the appear-| figures loom upon us through the gloom, to 
ances of S. Michael the Archangel to | the garden where brilliant sunshine is light- 
Gregory the Great at Rome, and to the|ing up long grass walks between clipped 
shepherds of Monte Gargano; and then all | hedges, adding to the splendour of the flame- 
the family are represented again and again, | coloured marigolds upon the old walls, and 
and their attendants, down to the dwarfs, | even gilding the edges of the dark spires of 
who are painted as if they were just coming | the cypresses which were planted three hun- 
in at imaginary doorways. | dred years ago? From the upper terraces we 
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enter an ancient wood, carpeted with flowers— 
yellow orchis, iris, lilies, saxifrage, cyclamen, 
and Solomon’s seal. And then we pause, 
for at the end of the avenue we meet with a 
huge figure of Silence, with his finger on his 
lips. Here an artificial cascade tumbles 
sparkling down the middle of the hillside 
path, through a succession of stone basons, 
and between a number of stone animals 
| who are sprinkled with its spray, and so we 
reach an upper garden before the fairy-like 


Wee: > — 





casino which was also built by Vignola. 
Here the turfy solitudes are encircled with a 
concourse of stone figures, in every variety 
of attitude, a perfect population. Some are 
standing quietly gazing down upon us, others 
are playing upon different musical instru- 
ments, others are listening. ‘Two ,Dryads 
are whispering important secrets to one 
another in a corner ; one impertinent Faun is 
blowing his horn so loudly into his com- 
panion’s ears, that he stops them with both 


La Providenza di Ronciglione. 


Caprarola. 


his hands. 


A nymph is about to step down 
from her pedestal, and will probably take a 
bath as soon as we are gone, though cer- 
tainly she need not be shy about it, as 

drapery is not much the fashion in. these 


| sylvan gardens. Above, behind the Casino, 
is yet another water-sparkling staircase 
guarded by a vast number of huge lions and 
griffins, all dreadfully unwell, and each, it 
must be allowed, with its own separate 


bason ; and beyond this all is tangled wood, 
XV—2 





| 
| 
| 


and rocky mountain-side. How we pity the 
poor King and Queen of Naples, the actual 
possessors, but who can never come here 
now! The whole place is like a dream 
which you wish may never end, and as one 
gazes through the stony crowd across the 
green glades to the rosy-hued mountains, one 
dreads the return to a world, where Fauns 
and Dryads are still supposed to’be mythical, 
and which has never known Caprarola. 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
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NAUSICAA IN LONDON ; 


OR, THE LOWER EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


| RESH from the Marbles of the British | 
Museum, I went my way through London 
streets. My brain was still full of fair and grand 
forms ; the forms of men and women whose 
every limb and attitude betokened perfect 
health, and grace, and power, and a self- 
possession and self-restraint so habitual and 
complete that it had become unconscious, 
and undistinguishable from the native free- 
dom of the savage. For I had been up and 
down the corridors of those Greek sculptures, 
which remain as a perpetual sermon to rich 
and poor, amid our artificial, unwholesome, 
and it may be decaying pseudo-civilisation ; | 
saying with looks more expressive than all 
words—Such men and women can be; for 
such they have been ; and such you may be 
yet, if you will use that science of which you | 
too often only boast. Above all, I had been 
pondering over the awful and yet tender 
beauty of the maiden figures from the Par- 
thenon and its kindred temples. And these, 
or such as these, I thought to myself, were 
the sisters of the men who fought at Mara- 
thon and Salamis; the mothers of many 
a man among the ten thousand whom 
Xenophon led back from Babylon to the 
Black Sea shore ; the ancestresses of many a | 
man who conquered the East in Alexander’s | 
host, and fought with Porus in the far | 
Punjab. And were these women mere | 
dolls? ‘These men mere gladiators? Were | 
they not” the parents of philosophy, science, 
poetry, the plastic arts? We talk of educa- 
tion now. Are we more educated than were | 
the ancient Greeks? Do we know anything | 
about education, physical, intellectual, or 
esthetic, and I may say moral likewise—reli- 
gious education, of course, in our sense of 
the word, they had none—but do we know 
anything about education of which they have 
not taught us at least the rudiments? Are 
there not some branches of education which 
they perfected, once and for ever; leaving 
us northern barbarians to follow, or else not 
to follow, their example? ‘To produce | 
health, that is, harmony and sympathy, pro- | 
portion and grace, in every faculty of mind | 
and body—that was their notion of educa- 
tion. To produce that, the text-book of | 
their childhood was the songs of Homer, | 
and not of—— _ But I am treading on| 
dangerous ground. It was for this that | 
the sea-faring Greek lad was taught to find | 
his ideal in Ulysses; while his sister at home 





found hers, it may be, in Nausicaa. It was 
for this, that when perhaps the most com- 
plete and exquisite of all the Greeks, So- 
phocles the good, beloved by gods and men, 
represented on the Athenian stage his drama 
of Nausicaa, and, as usual, could not—for he 
had no voice—himself take a speaking part, 
he was content to do one thing in which he 
specially excelled ; and dressed and masked 
as a girl, to play at ball amid the chorus of 
Nausicaa’s maidens. 

That drama of Nausicaa is lost; and if I 
dare say so of any play of Sophocles’, I 
scarce regret it. It is well, perhaps, that we 
have no second conception of the scene, to 


| interfere with the simplicity, so grand, and 


yet so tender, of Homer’s Idyllic episode. 

Nausicaa, it must be remembered, is the 
daughter of a king. But not of a king in 
the exclusive modern European or old 
Eastern sense. Her father, Alcinous, is 
simply “ primus inter pares” among a com- 
munity of merchants, who are called “ kings” 
likewise ; and mayor, so to speak, for life 
of a new trading town, a nascent Genoa or 
Venice, on the shore of the Mediterranean. 
But the girl Nausicaa, as she sleeps in her 
“carved chamber,” is “like the immortals in 
form and face ;” and two handmaidens who 
sleep on each side of the polished door “ have 
beauty from the Graces.” 

To her there enters, in the shape of ‘some 
maiden friend, none less than Pallas Athené 
herself, intent on saving worthily her favour- 
ite, the shipwrecked Ulysses ; and bids her 
in a dream go forth—and wash the clothes.* 


“‘ Nausicaa, wherefore doth thy mother bear 








Child so forgetful? This long time doth rest, 
Like lumber in the house, much raiment fair. 
Soon must thou wed, and be thysel: well-drest, 
And find thy bridegroom raiment oi the best, 
These are the things whence good repute is born, 
And praises that make glad a parent’s breast. 
Come, let us both go washing with the morn ; 
So shalt thou have clothes becoming to be worn. 


** Know that thy maidenhood is not for long, 
Whom the Phoeacian chiefs already woo, 
Lords of the land whence thou thyself art sprung. 
Soon as the shining dawn comes forth anew, 
For wain and mules thy noble tather sue, 
Which to the place of washing shall convey 
Girdles and shawls and rugs of splendid hue. 
This for thyself were better than essay © 

Thither to walk : the place is distant a long way.” 


Startled by her dream, Nausicaa awakes, 
and goes to find her parents— 
“* One by the hearth sat, with the maids around, 
And on the skeins of yarn, sea-purpled, spent 


Her morning toil. Him to the council bound, " 
Called by the honoured kings, just going forth she found. 





+ 


I quote from the translation of the late lamented Philip | 
Stanhope Worsley, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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And calling him, as she might now, “ Pappa 
phile,” Dear Papa, asks for the mule waggon : 

but it is her father’s and her five brothers’ 
clothes she fain would wash,— 


“« Ashamed to name her marriage to her father dear. 
But he understood all—’”’ 


and she goes forth in the mule waggon, with the 
clothes after her mother has put in “a chest 
of all kinds of delicate food, and meat, and 
wine in a goat skin ;” and last but not least, 
the indispensable cruise of oil for anointing 
aiter the bath, to which both Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans owed so much health and 
beauty. And then we read in the simple 
verse of a poet too refined, like the rest of 
his race, to see anything mean or ridiculous 
in that which was not ugly and unnatural, 
how she and her maids got into the 
“polished waggon,” “with good wheels,” 
and she “took the whip and the studded 
reins,” and “beat them till they started ;” 
'and how the mules “rattled” away, and 
“pulled against each other,” till 


“When they came to the fair, flowing river 
Which feeds good lavatories all the year, 
Fitted to cleanse all sullied robes soever, 
They from the wain the mules unharnessed there, 
And chased them, free to crop their juicy fare 
d the swift river, on the margin green ; 
Then to the waters dash the clothes they bare 
And in the stream-filled trenches stamped them clean. 


| 

| “ Which, having washed and cleansed, they spread before 
| The sunbeams, on the beach, where most did lie 
| 
' 
| 
! 











Thick pebbles, by the sea-wave washed ashore. 
So, having left them in the heat to dry, 

They to the bath went down, and by-and-by, , 
Rubbed with rich oil, their midday meal essay, 
Couched in green turf, the river rolling nigh. 
Then, throwing off their veils, at ball they 


lay, 
While the white-armed Nausicaa leads the A wns) lay.” 


| The mere beauty of this scene all will feel, 
\who have the sense of beauty in them. Yet 
|it is not on that aspect which I wish to 
|| dwell, but on its healthfulness. Exercise is 
taken, in measured time, to the sound of 
song, as a duty almost, as well as an amuse- 
ment. For this game of ball, which is here 
mentioned for the first time in human litera- 
ture, nearly three thousand years ago, was 
held by the Greeks and by the Romans after 
them, to be an almost necessary part of a 
\liberal education; principally, doubtless, 
from the development which it produced in 
| the upper half of the body, not merely to the 
arms, but to the chest, by raising and ex- 
panding the ribs, and to all the muscles of 
| the torso, whether perpendicular or oblique. 
|The elasticity and grace which it was be- 
\lieved to give were so much prized, that 
|4 room for ball-play and a teacher of 
|the art were integral parts of every gym- 





of citizenship. The rough and _ hardy 
young Spartans, when passing from boyhood 
into manhood, received the title of ball- 
players, seemingly from the game which it 
was then their special duty to learn. In the 
case of Nausicaa and her maidens, the game 
would just bring into their right places all that 
is liable to be contracted and weakened in 
women, so many of whose occupations 
must needs be sedentary and stooping ; 
while the song which accompanied the 
game at once filled, the lungs regularly and 
rhythmically, and prevented violent motion, 
or unseemly attitude. We, the civilised, 
need physiologists to remind us of these 
simple facts, and even then do not act on 
them. Those old half-barbarous Greeks had 
found them out for themselves, and, more- 
over, acted on them. 

But more. Nausicaa and her maidens 
wore no tight boots, no high heels, and 
certainly no stays. To alter, above all by 
compression, any part of the human form— 
especially those very vitals on which must 
ultimately depend not only a woman’s own 
health, but the health and the size of 
her offspring—would have seemed to the 
Greek, and to the Roman after him, as 
suicidal a madness as it would now appear 
to the breeder of any species of domestic 
animals, if it were proposed to him to ruin 
the size and beauty of his stock by putting 
stays upon the mothers. 

Suicidal: and as far as we can tell, ridicu- 
lous and ugly in the eyes of the old Greeks 
and Romans. I say, as far as we can 
tell. The only mention of stays of which I 
know in a Greek writer is in a letter of 
Synesius, Bishop of Cyrene, about A.D. 400, 
in which he tells, with much humour, how 
going back, I think, from Alexandria to 
Cyrene, he was wrecked on a desolate shore, 
where all had to live for some days on little 
else save shell-fish. All, that is, save one 
slave girl from the far East, most probably a 
high-caste Hindoo, who had, like many 
Hindoo women, a waist artificially deformed 
by stays. And when the ladies of the 
country heard of the girl with the wonderful 
wasp-waist, they sent for her, laughed at her, 
sent her on as a show from house to house ; 
but so fed up and petted the poor thing 
meanwhile, that she was the only one of the 
ship’s crew who did not grow as lean as a 
scarecrow. 

And this is the only instance which I have 





|Rasium ; and the Athenians went so far as to | 
|| bestow on one famous ball-player, Aristoni- 
\ of Carystia, a statue and the rights | 





ever read, in which stays were of the slightest 
benefit to the wearer. 
But to return to fair Nausicaa. She must 
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have been—some will say—surely a mere 
child of nature, and an uncultivated person ? 

So far from it, that her whole demeanour 
and speech show culture of the very highest 
sort, full of “sweetness and light.” Intelli- 
gent and fearless, quick to perceive the bear- 
ings of her strange and sudden adventure, 
quick to perceive the character of Ulysses, 
quick to answer his lofty and refined plead- 
ing by words as lofty and refined, and pious 
withal ;—for it is she who speaks to her hand- 
maids the once so famous words: 


“ Strangers and poor men all, are sent from Zeus ; 
And alms, though small, are sweet.” 


Clear of intellect, prompt of action, modest 
of demeanour, shrinking from the slightest 
breath of scandal ; while she is not ashamed, 
when Ulysses, bathed and dressed, looks him- 
self again, to whisper to her maidens her wish 
that the Gods might send her such a spouse. 
This is Nausicaa as Homer draws her; and 
as many a scholar and poet since Homer has 
accepted her for the ideal of noble maiden- 
hood. I ask my readers to study for them- 
selves her interview with Ulysses, in Mr. 
Worsley’s translation, or rather in the grand 
simplicity of the original Greek,* and judge 
whether Nausicaa is not as perfect a lady as 
| the poet who imagined her—or, it may be, 
drew her from life—must have been a per- 
fect gentleman; both complete in those 
“manners” which, says the old proverb, 
“make the man:” but which are the woman 
herself ; because with her—who acts more 
by emotion than by calculation—manners are 
the outward and visible tokens of her in- 
ward and spiritual grace, or disgrace, and 
flow instinctively, whether good or bad, from 
the instincts of her inner nature. 

° True, Nausicaacould neither read nor write. 
| No more, most probably, could the author 
of the Odyssey. No more, for that matter, 
could Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, though 
| they were plainly, both in mind and manners, 
most highly-cultivated men. Reading and 
| writing, of course, have now become neces- 
| saries of humanity; and are to be given to 
| every human being, that he may start fair in 
| the race of life. But I am not aware that 
Greek women improved much, either in 
manners, morals, or happiness, by acquiring 
them in after centuries. A wise man would 
sooner see his daughter a Nausicaa than a 
| Sappho, an Aspasia, a Cleopatra, or even an 
| Hypatia. 

Full of such thoughts I went through 
| London streets, among the Nausicaas of the 





j * Odyssey, book vi. 127—315; vol. i. pp. 143—150 of Mr. 
| Worsley’s translation. 





present day; the girls of the period ; the 
daughters and hereafter mothers of our 
future rulers, the great Demos or commercial 
middle class of the greatest mercantile city 
in the world: and noted what I had noted 
with fear and sorrow, many a day, for many 
a year; a type, and an increasing type, of 
young women who certainly had not had the 
“ advantages,” “educational” and other, of 
that Greek Nausicaa of old. 

Of course, in such a city as London, to 
which the best of everything, physical and 
other, gravitates, I could not but pass, now 
and then, beautiful persons, who made me 
proud of those “ grandes Anglaises aux joues 
rouges,” whom the Parisiennes ridicule— 
and envy. But I could not help suspecting 
that their looks showed them to be either 
country-bred, or born of country parents; 
and this suspicion was strengthened by the 
fact, that when compared with their mothers, 
the mother’s physique was, in the majority 
of cases, superior to the daughters’, Painful 
it was, to one accustomed to the ruddy well- 
grown peasant girl, stalwart, even when, as 
often, squat and plain, to remark the exceed- 
ingly small size of the average young women ; 
by which I do not mean mere want of height 
—that is a little matter—but want of breadth 
likewise; a general want of those large 
frames, which indicate usually a power of 
keeping strong and healthy not merely thé 
muscles, but the brain itself. 

Poor little things! I passed hundreds— 
I pass hundreds every day—trying to 
hide their littleness by the nasty mass of 
false hair—or what does duty for it; and 
by the ugly and useless hat which is stuck 
upon it, making the head thereby look 
ridiculously large and heavy ; and by the 
high heels on which they totter onward, 
having forgotten, or never learnt, the simple 
art of walking; their bodies tilted forward 
in that ungraceful attitude which is called— 
why that name of all others ?—a ‘“ Grecian 
bend ;” seemingly kept on their feet, and 
kept together at all, in that strange attitude, 
by tight stays which prevented all graceful 
and healthful motion of the hips or sides; 
their raiment meanwhile, being purposely 
misshapen in this direction and in that, to 
hide—it must be presumed—deficiencies of 
form. If that chignon and those heels had 
been taken off, the figure which would have 
remained would have been that too often of 
a puny girl of sixteen. And yet there was no 
doubt that these women were not only full 
grown, but some of them, alas! wives and 
mothers. 
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Poor little things! and this they have 
gained by so-called civilisation: the power 
of aping the “ fashions” by which the worn- 
out Parisienne hides her own personal de- 
fects ; and of making themselves, by innate 
want of that taste which the Parisienne pos- 
sesses, Only the cause of something like a sneer 
from many a cultivated man ; and of something 
like a sneer, too, from yonder gipsy woman 
who passes by, with bold bright face, and 
swinging hip, and footstep stately and elastic; 
far better dressed, according to all true 
canons of taste, than most town-girls ; and 
thanking her fate that she and her “ Rom” 
are no house-dwellers and _ gaslight-sight- 
seers, but fatten on free air upon the open 
moor. 

But the face which is beneath that chignon 
and thathat? Well—it is sometimes pretty : 
but how seldom handsome, which is a higher 
quality by far. It is not, strange to say, a 
well-fed face. Plenty of money, and per- 
haps too much, is spent on those fine clothes. 
It had been better, to judge from the com- 
plexion, if some of that money had been 
spent in solid wholesome food. She looks as if 
she lived—as she too often does, I hear— 
on tea and bread and butter, or rather on 
bread with the minimum of butter. For as 


the want of bone indicates a deficiency of 
phosphatic food, so does the want of flesh 
about the cheeks indicate a deficiency of 


hydrocarbons. Poor little Nausicaa ; that is 
not her fault. Our boasted civilisation has 
not even taught her what to eat, as it cer- 
tainly has not increased her appetite ; and 
she knows not—what every country fellow 
knows—that without plenty of butter and 
other fatty matters, she is not likely to keep 
even warm. Better to eat nasty fat bacon 
now, than to supply the want of it some 
fewer years hence by nastier cod-liver oil. 
But there is no one yet to tell her that, and a 
dozen other equally simple facts, for her own 
sake, and for the sake of that coming Demos 
which she is to bring into the world ; a Demos 
which, if we can only keep it healthy in 
body and brain, has before it so splendid a 
| future: but which, if body and brain de- 
| gtade beneath the influences of modern 
| barbarism, is but too likely to follow the 
Demos of ancient Byzantium, or of modern 
Paris. 

Ay, but her intellect. She is so clever, 
and she reads so much, and she is going to 
be taught to read so much more. 

Ah, well—There was once a science called 
physiognomy. The Greeks, from what I 
can learn, knew more of it than any people 





since ; though the Italian painters and sculp- 
tors must have known much ; far more than 
we. In a more scientific civilisation there 
wilk be such a science once more; but its 
laws, though still in the empiric stage, are 
not altogether forgotten by some. Little 
children have often a fine and clear instinct 
of them. Many cultivated and experienced 
women have a fine and clear instinct of them 
likewise. And some such would tell us that 
there is intellect in plenty in the modern 
Nausicaa: but not of the quality which they 
desire for their country’s future good. Self- 
consciousness, eagerness, volubility, petu- 
lance, in countenance, in gesture, and in 
voice—which last is too often most harsh and 
artificial, the breath being sent forth through 
the closed teeth, and almost entirely at the 
corners of the mouth—and, with all this, a 
weariness often about the wrinkling forehead 
and the drooping lips—all these, which are 
growing too common, not among the Demos 
only, nor only in the towns—are signs, they 
think, of the unrest of unhealth, physical, 
intellectual, spiritual. At least they are as 
different as two types of physiognomy in the 
same race can be, from the expression both 
of face and gesture, in those old Greek 
sculptures, and in the old Italian painters ; 
and, it must be said, in the portraits of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Copley and 
Romney. Not such, one thinks, must have 
been the mothers of Britain during the latter 
half of the last century and the beginning 
of the present, when their sons, at times, 
were holding half the world at bay. 

And if Nausicaa has become such in town: 
what is she when she goes to the sea-side, 
not to wash the clothes in fresh-water, but 
herself in salt—the very salt-water, laden 
with decaying organisms, from which, though 
not polluted further by a dozen sewers, 
Ulysses had to cleanse himself, anointing, 
too, with oil, ere he was fit to appear in the 
company of Nausicaa of Greece? She 
dirties herself with the dirty salt-water, and 
probably chills and tires herself by walking 
thither and back, and staying in too long ; 
and then flaunts on the pier at Ryde, be- 
dizened in garments which, for monstrosity 
of form and disharmony of colour, would 
have set that Greek Nausicaa’s teeth on edge, 
or those of any average Hindoo woman 
now. Or, even sadder still, she sits, as at 
Ramsgate, on chairs and benches all the 
weary afternoon, her head drooped on her 
chest, over some novel from the “ Library ; ” 
and then returns totea and shrimps ; and lodg- 
ings—of which the fragrance is not unsugges- 
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tive, sometimes not unproductive, of typhoid 
fever. Ah, poor Nausicaa of England! 
That is a sad sight to some who think about 
the present, and have read about the past. 
It is not a sad sight to see your old father, 
tradesman, or clerk, or what not, who has 
done good work in his day, and hopes to do 


has done good work in her day—among the 
rest, that heaviest work of all, the bringing 


now—honest, kindly, cheerful folk enough, 
and not inefficient in their own calling: 
though an average Northumbrian, or High- 
lander, or Irish Easterling, beside carrying a 
brain of five times the intellectual force, 


| dress not like a 


or rise as high—as washing the household 
clothes, at least learn to play at ball ; and sing, 
at least in the open air and sunshine, not in 
theatres and concert-rooms by gaslight ; and 
take decent care of your own health; and 
** Parisienne ”—nor, of 


| course, like Nausicaa of old, for that is to 
some more, sitting by your old mother, who | 


| average Highland lassie ; 


ask too much :—but somewhat more like an 
and try to look 


| like her, and be like her, of whom Words- 
you into the world and keeping you in it till | 


could drive five such men over the cliff with | 


his bare hands. It is not a sad sight, I say, 


to see them sitting about upon those Rams- | 


gate benches, looking out listlessly at the 
sea, and the ships, and the sunlight, and 
enjoying, like so many flies upon a wall, 
the novel act of doing nothing. It is 
not the old for whom wise men are sad: 
but for you. Where is your vitality? 
Where is your “ lebensgluckseligkeit,” your 
enjoyment of superfluous life and power? | 
Why can you not even dance and sing, 
till now and then, at night, perhaps, when 


| descendant 


worth sang— 


** A mien and face 
In which full plainly I can trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense, 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattered, like a random seed, 
Remote from men, thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress 
And mz uidenly shamefacedness. 
Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer. 
A face with gladness overspread, 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred, 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
‘Thy courtesies, about thee plays. 
With no restraint, save such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech. 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life.”’ 


Ah, yet unspoilt Nausicaa of the North, 
of the dark tender-hearted 
Celtic girl, and the fair deep-hearted Scan- 


| dinavian Viking, thank God for thy heather 


you ought to be safe in bed, but when the | 


weak brain, after receiving the day’s nourish- 
ment, has roused itself a second time into a 
false ,excitement of gaslight pleasure? 
What ‘there is left of it is all going into 
that foolish book, which the womanly ele- 
ment in you, still healthy and alive, delights 
in; because it places you in fancy in situa- 
tions in which you will never stand, and in- 
spires you with emotions, some of which, it 
may be, you had better never feel. Poor 
Nausicaa—old, some men_ think, before 
you have been ever young. 

And now they are going to “develop” you ; 
and let you have your share in “the higher 
education of women,” by making you read 
more books, and do more sums, and pass 
examinations, and stoop over desks at night 
after stooping over some other employment 
all day ; and to teach you Latin, and even 
Greek. 

Well, we will gladly teach you Greek, i 
you learn thereby to read the history ‘a 
Nausicaa of old, and what manner of maiden 
she was, and what was her education. You 
will admire her, doubtless. But do not let your 
admiration limit itself to drawing meagre 
half-medizevalized ce: as she 
never looked. Copy he rin your own person ; 
and even if you do not descend as low— 


ral 
ra 


| town ; 





| 
| 
| 


and fresh air, and the kine thou tendest, and 
the wool thou spinnest; and come not. to 
seek thy fortune, child, in wicked London 
nor import, as they tell me thou art 
doing fast, the ugly fashions of that London 
town, clumsy copies of Parisian cockney- 
dom, into thy Highland home ; nor give up 
the healthful and graceful, free and modest 
dress of thy mother and thy mother’s 
mother, to disfigure the little kirk on Sab- 
bath days with crinoline and corset, high- 
heeled boots and other women’s hair. 

It is proposed, just now, to assimilate the 
education of girls more and more to that 
of boys. If that means that girls are merely 
to learn more lessons; and to study what 
their brothers are taught, in addition to what 
their mothers were taught: then it is to be 
hoped, at least by physiologists and patriots, 
that the scheme will sink into that limbo 
whither, in a free and tolerably rational 
country, all imperfect and _ ill-considered 
schemes are sure to gravitate. But if the 
1 er be a bona fide one: then it must be 
borne in mind that in the public schools of 
England, and in all private schools, I pre- 
sume, which take their tone from them, 
cricket and football are more or less com- 
pulsory, being considered integral parts of 

an Englishman's education ; and that they 
are likely to remain so, in spite of all recla- 
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mations: because masters and boys alike | 


know that games do not, in the long run, 
interfere with a boy’s work; that the same | 
boy will very often excel in- both; that the | 
games keep him in health for his work ; that 
the spirit with which he takes tohis games when 
in the lower school, is a fair test of the spirit 
with which he will take to his work when he 
rises into the higher school ; and that nothing 
is worse for a boy than to fall into that 
loafing, tuck-shop-haunting set, who neither 
play hard nor work hard, and are usually 
extravagant, and often vicious. Moreover, 
| they know well that games conduce, not 
merely to physical, but to moral health ; 
that in the playing-field boys acquire 
virtues which no books can give them; not 
merely daring and endurance: but, better 
still, temper, self-restraint, fairness, honour, 
unenvious approbation of another’s success, 
and all that “give and take” of life which 
stand a man in such good stead when he | 
goes forth into the world, and without which, 
indeed, his success is always maimed and 
partial. 

Now if the promoters of higher education | 
for women will compel girls to any train- 
ing analogous to our public school games ; 
if, for instance, they will insist on that 
most natural and wholesome of all exercises, 
dancing, in order to develop the lower half | 
of the body; on singing, to expand the | 
lungs and regulate tlte breath; and on some 
games—ball or what not—which will ensure | 
that raised chest, and upright carriage, and | 
general strength of the upper torso, without | 
which full oxygenation of the blood, and_| 





therefore general health, is impossible; if 
they will sternly forbid tight stays, high heels, 
and all which interferes with free growth and 
free motion ; if they will consider carefully 
all which has been written on the “ half-time 
system” by Mr. Chadwick and others, and 
accept the certain physical law that, in order 


| to renovate the brain day by day, the growing 


creature must have plenty of fresh air and 
play, and that the child who learns for four 
hours and plays for four hours, will learn more, 
and learn it more easily, than the child who 
learns for the whole eight hours; if, in 
short, they will teach girls not merely to 
understand the Greek tongue, but to copy 
somewhat of the Greek physical training, of 
that “ music and gymnastic” which helped 
to make the cleverest race of the old world 
the ablest race likewise: then they will earn 
the gratitude of the patriot and the physi- 
ologist, by doing their best to stay the 
downward tendencies of the physique, and 
therefore ultimately of the morale, in the 
coming generation of English women. 

I am sorry to say that, as yet, I hear of 
no movement in this direction among the pro- 
moters of the “ higher education of women.” 
But I trust that the subject will be taken up 
methodically by those gifted ladies, who have 
acquainted themselves, and are labouring to 
acquaint other women, with the first princi- 
ples of health; and that they may avail to 


| prevent the coming generations, under the 


unwholesome stimulant of competitive exa- 
minations, and so forth, from “developing” 
into so many Chinese—dwarfs—or idiots. 

C. KINGSLEY. 
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Cy of the most hopeful signs of progress | 

in modern Italy, is the.public encov- | 
ragement given to the pursuits of ordinary 
industry. The leading minds of the nation 
entertain the belief that liberty itself can 
only be solidly founded upon the productive 
labour of the Italian people. 

Civilisation owes much to the great men | 
of Italy. When we mention the names of 
the greatest, it will be seen how greatly we | 
are indebted to them—to Galileo in science ; 
to Columbus in geographical discovery ; to | 
Vesalius in anatomy; to Galvani in elec- | 
tricity; to Dante and Petrarch in poetry ; 
and to Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, | 





| great manufacturing cities. 


| places. 


I, 


Raffaelle, and Buonarotti in art, sculpture, 
architecture, and engineering. 

In the Middle Ages, when these great 
men mostly flourished, Italy also stood the 


first in industry and commerce. Genoa, 
Florence, Milan, Lucca, and Venice were 
The making of 
silk and velvet was almost confined to those 
In Venice, glass manufacture was 
even prosecuted by the nobles. The Medicis, 


| besides being patrons of art, were the greatest 


commercial princes of their time. The ships 
of Venice and Genoa sailed on every sea; 
and it was in connection with the Genoese 
mercantile marine that Columbus obtained 
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his knowledge of navigation, and eventually 
discovered the New World. 

But in course of time, Italy lost its trade, 
its commerce, its superiority in science and 
art. Political turmoils and religious perse- 
cutions drove the best men away from Italy, 
and gagged those who remained at home. 
In fine, Italy lost not only its independence, 
but its industry. 

During the reign of the Tedeschi, every- 
thing went to decay. Dolce far niente be- 
came the national motto. Young men who 
had any promptings of labour or indepen- 
dence in them left the country, and went 
sbroad ; some to carry on their branches of 
industry elsewhere, others to escape the Aus- 
trian conscription. 

Italy has exhibited an entirely different 
spirit during the last few years. She has 
recovered her liberty. Her sons are proud 
of their new-born freedom, and ambitious to 
place Italy among the front rank of European 
nations. Hence their desire in the first place 
to re-establish industrial pursuits, and to 
accustom the common people to habits of 
labour, perseverance, and economy. 

This has been peculiarly exhibited in the 
recent popular literature of Italy. M. Lessona 
has published an excellent book entitled 
“ Volere & Potere” (To will is to do), giving 
a history of the most industrious and hard- 
working Italians. Another writer, Strafforello, 
has published a work entitled “Gli eroi del 
Lavoro” (The Heroes of Labour), being the 
history of twenty-seven workmen who have 
made themselves remarkable; and he has 
also translated from the English the “Storia 
di Cinque Lavorante inventore,” containing 
the memoirs of Maudslay, Clement, Nasmyth, 
Fairbairn, and Stephenson. 

Prizes have also been offered by the Flo- 
rence “Society for the Education of the 
People” for works of a similar description, 
founded on Italian examples. The late 
Prime Minister, Count Menabrea, issued a 
circular to Italian consuls in all parts of 
the world, inviting them to collect and 
forward to him “biographical notices of 
Italians who have honourably advanced 
themselves in foreign countries, referring 
to the obstacles in their previous life, and 
the efforts and means which they em- 
ployed for vanquishing them, as well as to 
the advantages which they secured for them- 
selves, for the countries in which they settled, 
and for the country to which they owed their 
birth.” Count Menabrea concluded by say- 
ing that “the Italian Ministry are fully 
enabled to appreciate all the benefits which 





might arise from the extensive publication of 
a work containing such memoirs; for if it 
were once circulated amongst the masses, it 
could not fail to excite their emulation, and 
encourage them to follow the examples 
therein set forth.” * 
Although, so far as we are informed, no 
steps have yet been taken to publish the 
collection of memoirs which the Italian 
Ministry have doubtless by this time received, 
it may not be uninteresting here to point out 
a distinguished Italian who entirely answers 
Count Menabrea’s description—an Italian 
who has, in the face of the greatest diffi- 
culties, raised himself to an eminent position, 
and at the same time conferred the greatest 
benefits upon the country in which he has 
settled. We mean the history of Charles 


Bianconi, and his establishment of the great 
system of internal communication in the 
south and _ west of Ireland. 


Charles Bianconi was born in 1788, at 
Tregolo, a small village on the Italian side 
of the Alps, not far from Milan. There is 
not much to be said of his early years, except 
that, when sent to school, he proved to 
be a tremendous dunce. Though afterwards 
placed under the charge of the Abbé Prad- 
daioli, of Caglio, who turned out so many 
excellent scholars, Bianconi did little more 
than learn to read. He was distinguished 
for being the most troublesome boy in the 
school. He had plenty of pluck and daring, 
but hated books and learning. ‘The con- 
sequence was, that when he left the Abbé, 
Bianconi was very little the better for his 
instruction. 

At the age of fifteen, Bianconi’s parents 
wished him to leave Italy, to avoid the con- 
scription, to which he would shortly be sub- 
ject ; for Italians were then forced into wars 
in which they had no interest. It was a 
common practice at that time among young 
men, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Como and Milan, to emigrate to England, 
and there carry on various trades; more 
particularly the manufacture and sale of 
barometers, looking-glasses, images, pictures, 
and other articles. Accordingly, Bianconi’s 
father arranged with one Andrea Faroni to 
take the boy to England, and instruct him 
in his trade of picture-selling. Bianconi was 
to be Faroni’s apprentice for eighteen months; 
and in the event of his not liking the occu- 
pation, he was to be placed under the care 
of M. Colnaghi, a friend of his father’s, who 





* Preface to Volere 2 Potere, p. x. 
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was then making considerable progress as a 
printseller in London. 

Bianconi bade farewell to his family. 
The most trying leave-taking was in sepa- 
rating from his mother, who fainted when 
he left her. The last words she said to him 
were these—words which he never forgot : 
“When you remember me, think of me as 


vas not until he crossed the bridge over the 
torrent in the Splugen Pass, that he felt 
himself fairly separated from home. He then 
became conscious that, without further help 
from friends or relatives, he had his own way 
to make in the world. 

On arriving in London, without staying 


Temple Bar. This was in 1802, when 
Ireland was in a very disaffected state. 


<A 











waiting at this window, watching for your 
return.” ; 
Besides Padre Faroni, Bianconi was ac- | 
companied by another boy, destined for the | 
same calling. They ascended the Alps by | 
the Val San Giacomo road. From the sum- | 
mit of the Pass Bianconi saw Lombardy 
stretching away in the blue distance ; but it | 
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Charles Bianconi. 


It was some time before Faroni was ready to 
send his boys out to sell pictures. First, he 
had the leaden frames to cast; then they had 
to be trimmed and coloured ; and then the 
pictures—mostly of sacred subjects, or of 
public characters—had to be mounted. The 


| flowers in wax had also to be prepared and 
there, Faroni took the two boys over to/| finished. At last they were ready, and the 
Dublin, and opened a very humble shop in | boys were sent out to sell them. 


When Bianconi went into the streets of 


| Dublin, he could not speak a word of Eng- 
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lish. He held up his leaden-framed little 
| pictures or flowers, and cried “ Buy! buy!” 
'| When asked “ How much?” he could only 
| hold up his fingers—one, two, three, or four 
| —as the price in pennies might be, and so 
| bargain for the sale of his articles. 


In course of time, Bianconi learnt suffi- | 


cient language “for the road,” and then he 


was sent into the neighbouring country to | 


| sell his little merchandise. He used to be 


despatched at the beginning of each week | 
with about forty shillings’ worth of stock, and | 


| instructed to return home on Saturdays, or 
| as much sooner as he liked if he had sold all 
| the pictures. 
| allowed him at starting on his trips was four- 
| pence. When the boy remonstrated, Faroni 
answered, “‘ While you have goods you have 
| money; make haste to sell your goods !” 
During his apprenticeship Bianconi learned 
much of the country in which he had 
settled. He was constantly making acquaint- 
| ance with new people, and visiting new 
places. He travelled over the greater part 


of the south of Ireland, from Wexford to | 


Cork. At the village of Passage, near the 
latter city, he was arrested and taken before 
a magistrate for selling some leaden-framed 
pictures of Napoleon Bonaparte. “ Bony” 


was then the dread of all magistrates, especi- 


ally in Ireland. The boy was thrust into a 
cold guard-room, where he remained for the 
night, and was next morning dismissed by 
the magistrate with orders that he was not 
to offer for sale any more of such pictures. 
Many things struck Biancom in making 
his first visits through Ireland. He was 
astonished at 


The violent faction fights which took place 
at the fairs which Bianconi used to frequent, 
were of a kind which he had never before 


experienced among the pacific people of | 
The faction fights were the | 
result partly of dram-drinking, and partly of | 
the fighting mania then prevalent in Ireland. | 


North Italy. 


| There were also the numbers of crippled 
and deformed beggars in every town,—the 


|| quarrellings and fightings in the streets, | 
| —the rows and drinkings at the wakes,— | 


the gambling, bull-baiting, duelling, and 
| violent living which then prevailed amongst 
| most classes of the people, such as could not 
{; but strike any ordinary observer at that time, 
but which have now, for the most part, long 
since passed away. 

At the end of the eighteen months during 
which Bianconi was bound to his master, he 
separated from him, and determined to set up 


The only money his -master | 


the dram-drinking of the | 
men and the pipe-smokimg of the women. 


| for himself. He bought a large heavy case, 
_stocked it with coloured prints and other 

pictures, and started from Dublin on his own 

account. The case with its contents weighed 
| about a hundred pounds; but Bianconi was 
|a young and growing fellow, and though 
only seventeen years old, he often walked 
with his stock on his back, from twenty to 
thirty miles a day. He succeeded, like 
| most persons who work diligently. ‘The curly- 
haired Italian lad soon became a favourite. 
He took his politeness with him everywhere ; | 
and he made many friends along his various 
rounds throughout the country. 

Bianconi states that it was about this time, 
while he was carrying his heavy case upon his | 
back from town to town, that the idea first 
struck him, of the necessity of some cheap 
| method of conveyance being started for the 

accommedation of the poorer classes. As 
he dismantled himself of his case of pictures 
and sat wearied and resting on the mile- 
| stones along the-road, he puzzled his mind 
| with this thought, ,Why should poor people 
walk and rich people ride? Could not 
some method be contrived for giving poor 
| people also the opportunity of riding ? 

It will thus be seen that Bianconi was be- 
ginning tothink. When asked, not long ago, 
how it was that he first thought of starting 
his car establishment, he said, “ // grew out | 
of my back!” Tt was the hundred weight of 
pictures on his back that first stimulated his | 
thinking faculties. But the time for starting | 
his great experiment had not yet arrived. 

After two years wandering from town to 
town, ¢artying his case about with him, | 
Bianconi sold off his stock of pictures, and 
in 1806 settled as a printseller and carver | 
and gilder at Carrick-on-Suir. His business | 
not proving very prosperous at this place, 
he removed in the following year to Water- 
ford, which was a better centre of operations. 
His great success here was in discovering 
one of his best friends, Mr. Rice, of the 
Christian Brothers. 

Mr. Rice’s advice and instruction set him 
and kept him in the right road. He helped 
his young friend to learn English, encouraged 
him to be industrious, urged him to sobriety 
and economy, and finally strengthened his 
religious impressions. The help and friend- 
ship of Mr. Rice, operating upon the mind and 
soul of a young man whose habits of conduct 
and whose moral and religious character were 
only in course of formation, could not fail to 
exercise, as Bianconi acknowledges they 
did, a most powerful impression upon the 
whole of his future life. 
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Bianconi‘derived advantage in many ways 
from his short residence in Waterford. He 
got to know the country and the country 
people better. He worked very hard at his 
trade, sometimes from six in one morning till 
two in the next, allowing two hours during 
the day for dinner and recreation. But as 
Bianconi was only twenty years of age at this 
| time, and was a hearty, plucky fellow, he 
| felt that he had any amount of work in him, 
| and could do almost anything. Still his busi- 
ness did not prosper at Waterford, and though 
| “three removes are as bad as a fire,” he was 
| now about to make a third removal toanother 
part of Ireland. 

In 1809, Bianconi removed to Clonmel, 
, in the county of Tipperary, where he opened 
a shop of the same kind as before. Besides 
carving and gilding and selling his pictures, 
| he here entered into a new branch of business. 
He went about buying guineas from the 
| country people. This was during the war, 
| at a time when guineas were worth about 
| twenty-six or twenty-seven shillings. The 


| loyalists became alarmed at his proceedings, 
and began to circulate the report that Bian- 
| coni, the foreigner, was buying up bullion to 
' send secretly to Bonaparte. 


The country 
| people, however, who admired Bonaparte 
because he was the enemy of England, parted 
| with their guineas readily, believing that they 
were thereby helping “Bony.” But Bian- 
coni’s conduct was quite loyal in the matter ; 
for he merely bought the guineas as a matter 
of business, and sold them at a profit to the 
bank. 

At the same time Bianconi’s business in 
| other respects was steadily improving. He 
was doing well in the carving and gilding 
| line, and was looked upon as a thriving man. 
He was only twenty-seven years old, and 
might have gone on in the same business, 
winning his way to the mayoralty of Clonmel, 
which he afterwards held. But the old idea 
which had first sprung up in his mind while 
resting wearily on the milestones along the 
| road, with his heavy case of pictures laid 
by his side, again laid hold of him, and he 
determined to try whether it could not now 
be carried into effect. 

Seven years had passed since he began to 
think how much the conveyance of passengers 
in Ireland might be improved. The facts 
were patent to everybody. There was not 
an Irishman but knew of the difficulty of 
getting from place to place. There was an 
abundance of horses in the country, for at 
the close of the war an unusual number of 
horses, bred for the army, were thrown upon 





the market. Then a tax had been levied 
upon carriages, which expelled from private 
use a large number of jaunting cars. 

The roads of Ireland were on the whole 
good, being at that time quite equal, if not 
superior, to most English roads. These facts 
were known to everybody, but there was as 
yet no person of thought, or enterprise, or 
capital in the country, who thought of put- 
ting the things together—horses, cars, and 
roads—and thereby remedying a great public 
inconvenience. 

It was left for our foreigner, a young man of 
small capital, to take up the enterprise, and 
show what could be done by prudent action 
and persevering energy. Though the car 
system originally “grew out of his back,” 





Bianconi had long been turning the subject | 


over in his mind. 


His idea was, that we | 


should never despise small interests, nor | 


neglect the wants of poor people. 
the mail-coaches supplying the requirements 
of the fich, and enabling them to travel 
rapidly from place to place. “Then,” said 
he to himself, “ would it not be possible for 
me to make an ordinary two-wheeled car pay, 
by running as regularly for the accommodation 
of poor districts and poor people ?” 

When Mr. Wallace, chairman of the Select 
Committee on Postage, in 1838, asked Mr. 
Bianconi, “‘ What induced you to commence 
the car establishment?” his answer was, “I 


He saw | 


did so from what I saw after coming to this | 


country of the necessity of such cars, inas- 


much as there was no middle mode of con- | 


veyance, nothing to fill up the vacuum that 


existed between those who were obliged to | 


walk and those who posted or rode. JZy 


want of knowledge of the language gave me | 
plenty of time for deliberation, and in pro- | 


portion as I grew up with the ‘knowledge of 
the language and the localities, this vacuum 


pressed very heavily upon my mind, till at | 
last I hit upon the idea of running jaunting- 


cars, and for that purpose I commenced run- 
ning one between Clonmel and Cahir.”* 


What a happy thing it was for Bianconi | 
and Ireland, that he could not speak with | 
facility, —that he did not know the language | 


or the manners of the country! Had he 
been able to talk like the people about him, 
he might have said much and done little,— 

attempted nothing and consequently achieved 
nothing. He might have got up a meeting 
and petitioned Parliament to provide the 
cars and subvention the car system; or he 
might have gone amongst his personal friends, 


* Minutes of ebdenee taken - fave the Select Committes 
on Postage (Second Report), 1838, p. 284. 
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asked them to help him, and failing their 
help, given up his idea in despair, and sat 
down grumbling at the people and the 
Government. 

But instead of talking, he proceeded to 
doing, thereby illustrating Lessona’s maxim 
of Volere 2 potere. After thinking the sub- 
ject fully over, he trusted to Self-help. He 
found that with his own means, carefully 
saved, he could make a beginning; and the 
beginning once made, included a success- 
ful ending. 

The beginning, it is true, was very small. 
It was only a stage car, drawn by a single 
horse, capable of accommodating six persons. 
The first car ran between Clonmel and 
Cahir, a distance of about twelve miles, on 
the 5th of July, 1815—a memorable day for 
Bianconi and Ireland. Up to that time the 
public accommodation for passengers was 
confined to a few mail and day coaches on 
the great lines of road, the fares by which 
were very high, and quite beyond the reach 
of the poorer or middle-class people. 

People did not know what to make of 
Bianconi’s car when it was first started. ‘There 
were, of course, the usual prophets of dis- 
aster, who decided that it would never do. 
Many thought that nobody would pay eigh- 


teenpence for going to Cahir by car when 


they could walk there for nothing! There 
were others who thought that Bianconi should 
have stuck to his shop, as there was no 
connection whatever between picture-dealing 
and car-driving ! 

The fact, however, was, that the first car 
proved very successful. People might still 
walk to Cahir; but going by car saved their 
legs and saved their time. They might go 
to Cahir market, do their business there, and 
be comfortably back within the day. Bian- 
coni then thought of extending the car to 
Tipperary and Limerick. In the course of 
the same year, 1815, he started another car 
between Clonmel, Cashel, and Thurles. 
Thus all the principal towns of Tipperary 
were, in the first year of the undertaking, 
already connected together by car, besides 
being also connected with Limerick. 

It must be mentioned, as an instance of 
Bianconi’s tenacity and perseverance, that 
the car to Cashel and Thurles was very un- 
successful at first. It frequently ran 
whole weeks without a passenger. But 
he did not therefore take off the car. He 
believed it would succeed if he persevered 
enough. The _ bog-trotters would gradu- 
ally begin to ride, and when they had once 
begun they would never leave off. His fore- 








sight proved correct, for in the course of a 
few years there were four large, well-filled 
cars travelling daily on that line of road. 

It was easy to understand the convenience 
of the car system to business men, farmers, 
and even peasants. Before their establish- 
ment it took a man a whole day to walk from 
Thurles to Clonmel, the second day to do 
his business, and the third to walk back 
again ; whereas he could, in one day, travel 
backwards and forwards between the two 
towns and have five or six intermediate hours 
for the purpose of doing his business. Thus | 
two clear days, out and out, could be saved. 

Still carrying out his scheme, Bianconi, in 
the following year (1816) put on a car from 
Clonmel to Waterford. Before that time 
there was no car accommodation between 
Clonmel and Carrick-on-Suir, about half way 
to Waterford ; but there was an accom- 
modation by boat between Carrick and 
Waterford. The distance between the two 
latter places was, by road, sixteen miles, and 
by the river Suir thirty miles. Tom Mor- 
rissey’s boat was the only mode of communi- 
cation. It plied two days a week, carried 
from eight to ten passengers at 63d. of the 
then currency, did the voyage in from four to 
five hours, and besides had to wait for the 
tide in floating it up and down the river. 
When Bianconi’s car was put on it did the 
distance daily and regularly in two hours, at 
a fare of two shillings. 

The people soon got accustomed to the 
convenience of the cars. They also learned 
from them the uses of punctuality and the 
value of time. They liked the open-air travel- 
ling and the sidelong motion. The new 
cars were also safe, well-appointed, driven by 
good coachmen and drawn by good horses, 
Jaunting-car travelling had before been rather | 
unsafe. The country cars were of a rattle- | 
trap and ramshackle order, and the drivers 
were often very reckless. ‘‘ Will I pay the 
pike, or drive at it, plaise your honour?” 
said a driver to his passenger on approaching 
a turnpike-gate. Sam Lover used to tell a 
story of a car-driver, who, after driving his 
passenger up-hill and down-hill, along a very 
bad road, asked him for something extra at 
the end of his journey. “ Faith,” said the 
driver, “it’s not putting me off with this ye’d 
be, if ye knew but all.” The gentleman 
gave him another shilling. ‘ And now, what 
do you mean by saying, ‘if ye knew but 
all?’” That I druv yer honor the last 
three miles widout a lynch-pin !” 

Bianconi, to make sure of the soundness 
and safety of his cars, set up a workshop to 
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build them for himself. He could thus de- 
pend upon their soundness, down even to 
the lynch-pin itself. - Bianconi had already 
given up his carving and gilding shop. He 
kept it on, however, until his car business had 
increased so much that it required the whole 
of his time and attention. In fact, when he 
was able to run a car from Clonmel to 
Waterford—a distance of thirty-two miles— 
at a fare of three-and-sixpence, his eventual 
triumph was secure. 

He made Waterford one of the centres ofthis 
operations, as he had already made Clonmel. 
In 1818 he established a car between Water- 
ford and Ross, in the following year a car 
between Waterford and Wexford, and another 
between Waterford and Enniscorthy. A few 
years later he established other cars between 
Waterford and Kilkenny, and Waterford and 
Dungarvan. From these furthest points, 
again, other cars were established in com- 
munication with them, carrying the line fur- 
ther north, east, and west. So much had the 
travelling between Clonmel and Waterford 
increased, that in a few years (instead of the 
eight or ten passengers conveyed by Tom 
Morrissey’s boat on the Suir) there was 
horse-power capable of conveying a hundred 
passengers daily between the two places. 

A line was early opened from Clonmel to 
Cork, and that line was extended by Mallow 
to Limerick. The Limerick car was ex- 
tended to Tralee, and from thence to Ca- 
hirciveen, on the farthest south-west point of 
Ireland. ‘The cars were also extended from 
Thurles to Roscrea, Ballinasloe, Athlone, 
Roscommon and Sligo, and to all the prin- 
cipal towns in the north-west counties of 
Ireland. 

The cars also interlaced with each other, 
plying, not in continuous main lines, but 
across country, so as to bring all important 
towns, but especially the market towns, into 
regular daily communication with each other. 
Thus, in the course of about thirty years, 
Bianconi succeeded in establishing a system 
of internal communication in Ireland, which 
traversed the main highways and cross-roads 
from town to town, and gave the public 
a regular and safe car accommodation at the 
average rate of a penny-farthing per mile. 

The traffic in all directions steadily in- 
creased. The first car used was capable of 
accommodating only six persons. This 
was between Clonmel and Cahir. But when 
it went on to Limerick, a larger car was re- 
quired. ‘The traffic between Clonmel and 
Waterford was also begun with a small-sized 
car. But in the course of a few years, there 





were four large-sized cars, travelling daily 
each way, between the two places. And so 
it was in other directions, between Cork in 
the south, and Sligo and Strabane in the 
north and north-west, between Wexford in 
the east, and Galway and Skibbereen in 
the west and south-west. 

Bianconi first increased the accommodation 
of these cars so as to carry four persons on 
each side instead of three, drawn by two 
horses. But as the two horses could quite 
as easily carry two additional passengers, 
another piece was added to the car so as to 
carry five passengers. Then another four- 
wheeled car was built, drawn by three horses, 
so as to Carry six passengers on each side. 
And lastly, a fourth horse was used, and 
the car was further enlarged, so as to accom- 
modate seven, and eventually eight passen- 
gers on each side, with one on the’box, which 
made a total accommodation for seventeen 
passengers. 

When Bianconi’s system was complete, 
he had about a hundred vehicles at work; a 
hundred and forty stations for changing 
horses, where from one to eight grooms were 
employed ; about a hundred drivers, thirteen 
hundred horses, performing an average dis- 
tance of three thousand eight hundred miles 
daily ; passing through twenty-three counties, 
and visiting no fewer than a hundred and | 
twenty of the principal towns and cities in 
the south and west and midland counties of 
Ireland. Bianconi’s horses consumed on 
an average from three to four thousand tons 
of hay yearly, and from thirty to forty thou- 
sand barrels of oats, all of which were pur- 
chased in the respective localities in which 
they were grown. 

Bianconi’s cars soon became very popular. 
Everybody was under obligations to them. | 
They greatly promoted the improvement of | 
the country. People could go to market and 
buy or sell their goods more advantageously. 
They made it cheaper for them to ride than 
to walk. They brought.the whole people of 
the country so much nearer to each other. 
They virtually opened up about seven-tenths 
of Ireland to civilisation and commerce, and 
among their other advantages, they opened 
markets for the fresh fish caught by the fisher- 
men of Galway, Clifden, West Port, and 
other places, enabling them to be sold | 
throughout the country on the day after they 
were caught. They also opened the magni- 
ficent scenery of Ireland to tourists, and 
enabled them to visit Bantry Bay, Killarney, 
and the wilds of Connemara in safety, all the 
year round. S. SMILES. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


By THE AUTHOR or “Lapy BELL.’’ 


I.—THE HALTING MORALITY OF THE INDUSTRIOUS AND THE IDLE APPRENTICE. 


OGARTH is regarded with justice as a 
great moralist, as well as a great hu- 
morist and satirist. Not only so, his morality 
is of a peculiarly manly, plain, and hearty 
kind with which most people can sympathize. 
Thousands have entered with the greatest 
satisfaction into the careers of the two 
apprentices ; following the one from the loom 
which he plied with sedulous industry, and 
from the church which he attended with honest 
reverence, on to the marriage with his 
master’s daughter, and the seat in the Lord 
Mayor's coach ; and the other from his noon- 
tide drowsiness and his base ballad of “ Moll 
Flanders,” to his dice-throwing on the tomb- 
stone, and his felon’s death by the gallows. 
The result in both cases has read like that 
poetic justice after which the human heart 
does well to yearn. No stories are more 
fascinating to the multitude than those which 


the hardly less romantic adventures 


house of Leeds. 

Now in so far as worldly success represents 
the good qualities of industry, self-denial, and 
prudence, which frequently lead to success, or 
is a type of higher gain, the morality in which 
such success figures conspicuously, is true 
and sound ; but the moment that the repre- 
sentative character of wealth and worldly 
honour, or the higher gain which it may 
prefigure, is lost sight of—not to say sacri- 
ficed—the morality becomes not only lame 
and impotent, but tends decidedly to con- 
fuse and mislead its disciples. It is buta 
half morality, a low morality, of this world 


‘Testament. 

In proof of this it is very easy to 
show, from the experience of even the 
simplest among us, that the rewards of for- 
tune are not always for the worthiest 
of the sons of men. I am not inclined to go 
so far as the cynics of modern society, and 
say that they are always for the unworthiest, 
but I do say that we have most of us seen 
the careers of the industrious and the idle 
apprentice in a measure reversed. We have 
seen the industrious man whose industry has 
been misapplied, or his misfortunes persistent, 
spend his life in struggles and obscurity, and 





| in a degree bound. 


the idle man, by some single speculation of 
happy daring, or by what in common phrase 
is styled “good luck,” rise without much 
merit or trouble on his part, to ease and 
affluence. I grant, however, that these 
examples are the exceptions which go to 
establish a-rule. 

But I believe something in addition which 
seems to me to support my view much more 
strongly than the occasional leap to pros- 
perity of the lazy and self-indulgent. I 
think that the very industry, admirable as it 
is, which characterizes, as a rule, the suc- 
cessful man, is often linked to such qualities 
of general hardness, overbearing will, and 
inveterate pursuit of an object, as, while 
they help their possessor to his goal, do not 
rank high among human qualities, and do 
not constitute the man who owns them “a 


kindly man among his kind,” far less a Chris- 
have a similar triumphant ending, as in the | 
adventures of Sir Richard Whittington, and | 
of | 
Edward Osborne, the founder of the ducal | 


tian gentleman, gentle and generous, as he is 
strong and brave, and as faithful to the 
interests of others as he is faithful to his own 
interests. This is not too high-flown an 
analysis of a Christian man, else what does 
the apostle mean by that.clause in his 
definition of duty, “in honour preferring one 
another ?” 

On the other hand, I can conceive the 
parallel case of an “apprentice,” not debased 
and vicious certainly, but unambitious in the 
sense of worldly ambition, easily contented 
with, or wonderfully indifferent to, the purely 
material prizes of money and rank, a little 
impractical it may be, or diverted by his very 
social and intellectual gifts, nay, drawn by his 


| very moral and spiritual graces into a hun- 
| dred lines of full, deep interest apart from 
worldly, and foreign to the spirit of the New | 


the main channel of business to which he is 
I can fancy sucha man, 
in place of becoming a great trader, or pro- 
fessional man in such request that his every 
moment has its golden fee, standing still in, 
or even retrograding from, his original 
worldly position—a man who may have 
many dear ties, cultivated tastes, and bene- 
ficent schemes, but who has been in one 
sense stranded and left behind by his 
compeers, and who dies a poorer and more 
obscure man than when he began life. 
Yet such a man may be a very noble one, 
and one whose influence falling softly, un- 


, heard, and unseen as the dew falls, may have 
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done more to fertilise a spiritual field in the 
world than the high-sounding pretensions of 
many great and. prosperous men whose call- 
ing it is, no doubt, to fertilise the world’s 
material fields. It may strike my readers 
that I am stating self-evident propositions, 
but I hope that they will bear with me, while 
Isay what is even more patent on this point. 
The greatest men of different nations, such 
as Dante and Milton, have not been what 
the world regards as successful men, and 
great men among pioneers and inventors 
| have been so notoriously the reverse of pros- 
| perous, that it would be an impertinence to 
refer to Jacquard pining in exile; to Har- 
greaves competing in vain with his limited 
capital and invalid patent against the workers 
of other spinning-jennies, of which he had 
furnished the model ; or to Watt and Jenner 
honoured in their age, but after they had 
spent from youth well-nigh to the close of 
middle-life, under a cloud of misconception, 
derision, and persecution. Such men have 
to look for other rewards than those of the 
Lord Mayor’s coach, or even Westminster 
Abbey. Yet what true man would not 
rather have been Hargreaves or Jenner, 


grew rich and famous on the fruit of the 
wisdom and travail of their often sorely beset 
forerunners? 

Would not the wider and more deeply-felt 
recognition of a higher standard, of morality 
(both for this life and the next), than that of 
the Industrious and the Idle Apprentice, afford 
more scope for the development of such 
men? Would it not afford more scope for 
the development of men who are likegthe 
best and greatest men in all save their extra- 
ordinary genius, and who, though they can- 
not compass revolutions in trade or social 
life, do by their quiet persistent efforts 
made in all unselfishness and humanity, 
supply a still more important element than 
that of a few leaders in the contest between 
the powers of nature and the skill of man, 
and in the still more formidable strife between 
good and evil, namely, that of a multitude of 
followers tried and tested to fight their 








|| leader’s battles under the great Leader of 


| them all to the last great victory ? 
Moderation or temperance in all things, 
even in the lawful business or profession 
which, taken at spring-tide, might carry one 
man to the life in the Lord Mayor’s mansion 
house, and another to the last sleep in 
Westminster Abbey, strikes me as the ele- 
ment in which such men must breathe, 
| rise above their lower natures and do God’s 





than the manufacturers and doctors who | 











work. Yet what element is harder to find in 
a state of society, the members of which 
are hurrying on faster and faster in their 
buying and selling, whether the goods vended 
be tangible cotton or iron,. or intangible 
wisdom or vanity, in exact proportion to the 
superior means of traversing the earth’s sur- 
face afforded by steam and electricity ? 

To the smallest provincial towns the impulse 
has penetrated. No man or woman is con- 
tented to be what his or her father or mother 
was ; every individual must push and scramble 
for a higher footing on the ladder, a wider 
berth in which to exercise his or her calling. 
It is a strange thing to find a son walking in 
his father’s footsteps, if they were not soaring 


footsteps, in following his father’s line of | 


life, or a daughter marrying as her mother 
married, and pleased with the portion of 
goods which were held enough for her 
mother’s early days of wedlock. 

A curious illustration of national character 
occurs to me in reference to this fact. 
have heard it said, that, while there are in 
England generations of clerks who start and 
finish in life with no thought of being more 
than clerks, in Scotland no man is a clerk 
who does not mean to be a master, and who, 
if he miss his aim, will not look upon him- 
self as so far a foiled and unfortunate man. 
Yet Scotland supplies at least one singular 
instance of hereditary constancy and philo- 
sophy. Of a county family in Perthshire it 
is recorded that they have lived from father 
to son for five hundred years on the same 
small ancestral estate, and during that long 
period they have never once either lost or 
gained an acre. 

It would be as idle as it would be unwise 
to attempt to put an arbitrary check on this 





I | 


tendency of the times to apparent material | 


progress, which has its great uses as well as 
abuses. But how much is sacrificed to the 
fever heat of restlessness and effort in which 
we live! I do not speak here of the sacri- 
fice of old associations and traditions—dear 
to the heart of the lover of quaintly strong 
individuality in person and place! I refer 
to weightier matters, It is no secret that a 
heavy penalty is paid for our over-exertions, 
in physical disease and premature collapse 
and death. Higher aspirations are quenched 
for want of that rarer atmosphere which 
belongs to seclusion and contemplation in 
which higher aspirations have their birth and 
being. Abstract studies, which lie at the 
root of all great discoveries, are rendered 
nearly impossible, since abstract studies can 
only be pursued in quiet and calmness, when 
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a man has reached an elevation where all his 
faculties are free and under command, while 
his time, attention, and peace are not frit- 
tered away hopelessly on a thousand press- 
ing calls, irksome engagements, and wearying 
worries. 

It may be argued, in opposition to this 
statement, that no such tranquil height is 
attainable by man, and that experience pro- 
duces the contrary evidence, that most of the 
great inventions in mechanics, &c. &c., have 
been made by busy working men, and actu- 
ally in the middle of trade troubles and 
extremities, when distress and anxiety were 
in the ascendant. But I answer, that if my 
reader will take the trouble to investigate, he 
or she will find that these busy working men 
who are our inventors were men of signal 
equanimity of temperament, in addition to 
their thoughtfulness,—men who could secure 
to themselves rest in the middle of turmoil,— 
and that the trade troubles and extremities 
which acted as stimulants to and culmina- 
tions of invention, acted, as they did act 
largely, because they served to supply the 
inventors with the additional time and quiet 
which were absolutely necessary for the com- 
pletion of their achievements. It is not 
given to many of us to be pioneers and 
inventors for the great temporal good of our 
fellow-men ; but our individual loss, and 
through our loss that of our neighbour, is 
not less of its kind, in the overweening, 
absorbing pursuit of material success which 
swallows up so much of our nature and 
existence. We can with difficulty raise our 
eyes even at stated intervals to heaven ; 
they are so bent on, and engrossed with, the 
things of earth. 

We cannot be considerate of the needs of 
our neighbour, or scrupulous of his claims, 
while we are running a headlong race of most 
vulgar ambition, pride, and vanity, on our 
own account. We cannot help our neigh- 
bour in a thousand subtle ways, because so 
long as our heart is clogged, fettered, 
and pricked at every pore by burdensome, 
piercing cares, how can it be 


ee 
simple, pure pleasure to ourselves and our 


fellow-creatures. But if such tastes ask time, 
space, peace for their perfection, how can we 
anticipate anything but their gradual or rapid, 
despairing starvation, leaving a craving blank 
or an evil substitute where they once dwelt ? 
Some of us do not see the sun set or the 
moon rise for weeks or months; we are so 
far removed by circumstances, or so occu- 
pied, or so weary, that we do not even care 
to take the indulgence when we can take it. 
Nay, we actually stifle the most exquisite 
tendernesses of our nature, and become 
strangers to our own flesh; we are so bent 
on our,—and perhaps their,—fancied promo- 
tion in the ranks of the world. Granted all the 
benefits that wealth and position can confer, 
and all the luxuries which they can secure, 
still certainly the game is not worth the 
candle. 

Surely there is an antidote to all this 
whirl and clamour and madness of worldly 
competition? And after that first and com- 
plete cure, which is won by our looking long 
enough at our great representative, Master, 
Brother, Lord, a wayfaring man teaching and 
healing, feeding and blessing the people by 
day and by night, going ‘aside upon the 
mountains to be alone in prayer with his 
Father, refusing to be made a king, and 
dying like a malefactor—we should do well 
to look at other lives which have been brave, 
true, and kind, after that greatest example— 
lives of which duty has been the mainspring 
from first to last, which have paid no great 
heed to name, fame, power, and glory, even 
when they have met them in their course, and 
which have shown an absolute loathing at, 
and recoil from, the tinsel glitter of mere 
notoriety. 

We ought to recognise in such lives more 
of the heroic than is usually to be found in 
the lives of the world’s heroes. Such a life 
has lately been presented to us, after it had 
passed from us, in colours all the more 
winning for their manly modesty, by Mr. 
Hughes in his memoir of that brother who, 
while he was a generous, God-fearing, Eng- 





“A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize ? 


We may have been endowed or inoculated 
with some innocent, wholesome, sweet tastes | 
in music, or painting, or gardening, in love | 
of birds, or insects, or stones, or shells, which | 
might have been sources of improvement, of | 
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lish gentleman, faithful servant of his Master, 
! good son, brother, husband, father, master, 
friend, cared little to be aught beside. 


* For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
We wear out our lives in toiling and tasking. 
It is only God we may have if we may, 
It is only heaven we can get for the asking. 
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to “it, 
belong- 





ed to him. 
by him as “oor man,” and occasionally for 
variety as “oor ane.” St. Peter’s, though 
now stranded an ecclesiastical hulk, among 
lanes and narrow streets, in which (gentility 
having flowed westward) no quality except 
bad quality are to be found, is, as every one 
knows, a place of historic interest, and has 
had its great preachers and_ illustrious 
beadles before the days of John Home and 
“oor ane.” As he stood at the church door 
on Sunday morning, looking out upon the 
early churchman (one who goes to church 
betimes)—a variety not to be confounded 
with High Church, Low Church or Broad 
Church—or as he paced the wide vestibule 
of St. Peter’s to and fro, impatiently expect- 
ing the two elders whose duty it was to 
attend the “plate,” John was conscious of 
the past and all its grandeur. He was sensi- 
ble too of his long and meritorious services, 
of his highly respectable and even venerable 
appearance, of the greatness of the city and 
magistracy of which St. Peter’s was the 
property, and finally, and above all, of the 
dignity and importance of the profession to 
which he belonged. Other things were 
accidents of the ‘place—minister, precentor, 
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-| enduring substance. 
his deportment even when he officiated, as 
he did very often, at public and private 
entertainments in the capacity of waiter ; it 
was impossible even then not to see that 
John had a soul much above his trade, 
except in so far as his trade was above every 
trade. It lent 
appearance at the church door on Sundays, 
when he stood, as it were, to receive the con- 


-| me m-/|gregation, and signify by a grave but bland 





f | expression of face that seatholders, especiaily 


a conse- | if respectably connected and well dressed, 
=| quential | were quite welcome to enter. 
| profes- | possibly be sixty-five, 


His age might 
'threescore years and almost ten in the pos- 


glossy skin 





With that head 


of Canterbury, let alone of St. 


Peter's. 
Sunday of course was his great day. 


What 


the signal to the band to strike up on the 
line of march, is to the attendant crowd of 
rascals, that was John to himself on Sunday 
;mornings. All the services of the day were, 
so to speak, under his management ; it was he 
; who was responsible for them all;. they re- 
flected upon him, according as they came off 
well or ill, either glory or disgrace. A full 
church, as intimating the continued popularity 
of the concern, caused his face to shine. A 
break down of the precentor was felt by him 
to be a personal humiliation. 

Revolving the responsibilities which thus 
attached to his office, John was at his post 
as early as usual, and had just compared his 
watch with the church clock, to see how far 
wrong the clock might be, and note to what 
extent the town time, and that of the uni- 
verse differed from the true time as recorded 
on his infallible private dial, and farther to 
ascertain how long he had to wait before the 
congregation should begin to arrive, when 
his eye was caught by a slouching figure, 
which had stopped in the street before the 
entrance to the back court in which St. 
Peter’s stood, and swung there uncertainly 
like a ship swinging in the wind to anchor. 








elders, seatholders, Bible women, especially | 
these last; he himself was the essential and | 
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session of a white bald head and a whitish 
valuable property to a beadle or | 
a D.D.—ather than in the loss of any of his | 
that be-| bodily or mental powers. 
longed | and front he would have adorned the door 
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It was the figure of a man of something 
like John’s own age, but more bent by 
years or toil, and though wearing a suit 
evidently reserved and long preserved for 
Sunday use, not so much dressed as 
carrying in obedience to general custom, 
but under private protest, a quantity of ill- 
assorted clothes. Having first surveyed the 
court in which the old church stood, as if 
to be sure that it had not vanished into 
space, or been converted into a soapwork or 
been towed down the river, this first arrival 
at St. Peter’s threw himself into an attitude 
of repose or reflection—it might be either or 
both—which was picturesque in its absurdity. 
As he hung forward upon his staff, with his 
head drooping, it was as if his body had 
suddenly shrunk out of his clothes and left 
them vacant, and his mind had similarly 
deserted his body, leaving on his face a fixed 
abstracted look directed downward to an 
intensely interesting square yard of pave- 
ment. It was startling to see one present 
and absent on so short notice, so visibly 
present and so manifestly absent. It was 
all the more so as his head, the baldness of 
which he exposed to view as he raised his 
hat to give his temples air, was no common 
head, but one that with its strong hard lines, 
softened and weakened about the mouth and 
chin, with its heavy furrowed brows, and its 
sallow complexion, might have made not 
a bad study for a St. Peter. 

“* Ye’ll bea stranger hereaboots,” said John, 
unable to restrain his curiosity long within 
the bounds of silent observation, and speaking 
as if he were addressing somebody a long 
way off, instead of a few yards distant. 

No reply. 

“ I’m sayin’ ye’ll be a stranger here.” 

Still no response. 

““He’s deef or daft—maist likely baith,” 
muttered the beadle, before making one 
more attempt to obtain attention to his ques- 
tion, and then coming nearer, shouted in a 
higher key still, “ Ye’ll be a stranger here.” 





“ Yes,” said the arrival, roused from his | 
reverie or recalled from space. “This is | 
the first time my soles and your pavement 
hae been acquainted for thirty years or mair,” 
and muttered, as if in continuation of his | 
previous reflections, “no since Chalmers’ | 
eloquence roared like a catarack or a lum’ | 
on fire in there, in St. Peter’s.” | 

“Ve're like eneugh to be disappointed 


the day, if that’s the case; in partic’lar if ye | 


expect to hear Chalmers again, or onybody 


probationer lad that’s to preach and it’s no 
many o’ them can either preach or pray noo- ~ 
adays, mair nor the provost or ane 0’ oor 
ain elders.” 

John liked to intimate that he was ona 
footing of intimacy both with church and 
state, and that his position in both was not 
exactly that of a common person, and there- 
fore he sometimes alluded in a disparaging 
tone, in their absence, to the provost of the 
city and the elders of the church. 

The stranger’s small but keen and restless 
grey eyes twinkled as if the little trait of 
character which this remark revealed did 
not escape his notice, but he merely observed 
that he had come to hear the probationer 
lad, and for that purpose had walked at least 
a score of miles; farther than he had done 
for perhaps a score of years ; or would have 
done at his present age to hear Chalmers. 

“ Ay weel, I wid na wonner,” said John, 
who in virtue of all his virtues was not free 
from the insolence of office: “‘ Ihae seen the 
like afore, mair nor ance. Ye’ll be a frien’, 
the lad’s father like eneugh, and ye’ll be think- 
in’ nae doot he'll be anither Chalmers.” 

The stranger made no reply to this, but 
listened with apparent stolidity, and the 
beadle continued— 

“There was auld Geordie Wheeple, a 
sma’ grocer east by, and he had a son, and 
richt or wrang wid hae him college bred and 
brought oot for the Kirk; mony a pun’ o’ 
sand dootless he pit in the sugar to be able 
to do’t. 

“Ye may be ken auld Geordie ?” he inter- 
jected, afraid his hearer’s attention -was 
flagging or exhausted; but receiving no 
reply went on with his narrative. 

“Weel, Tam Wheeple cam here to preach 
his first sermon, and I mind his father for 
fear o’ the crood (he was sure it wid be 
awfu’ that day), and no to be ower muckle 
ta’en notice o’, gaed awa’ up to the gallery, 
and when he heard Tam gie out his text he 
near gaed oot his jidgment. Puir Geordie, 
he was maist the only leevin’ soul that was 
na either snorin’ or cursin’ lang afore Tam’s 
sermon was dune. Ye wid hae been vexed 
for him ; and if ye’re a frien’, as I mak nae 
doot ye are, o’ the lad that’s tae preach to us 
the day—his father, maybe, as I was saying 
—I wid jist say to ye " 

“Spare us yer advice, my auld frien’, 
until ye ken better wha ye’re speaking to and 
what ye’re speaking aboot,” interrupted the 
stranger, and after a hasty stride or two on 




















like him, for oor man’s no at hame—he’s | the pavement, as if returning to the charge 
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nae honour in his ain country. Ye’ll ken as 
| much Scripture as that, from having carried 
the Bible sae lang; and wi’ regard to Tam 
Wheeple, supposing his father had been in 
the wholesale line, wi’ a big house in the 
country instead of having his shop and his 
dwelling-house the ane abune the ither or 
but and ben in the east end, I wid na 
wonder but ye and your folk wid hae thocht 
him anither Chalmers or anither St. Paul. 
But,” he chuckled, “ they’ll no hae a chance 
o’ fulfillin’ the Scripture that way the day 
at ony rate.” 
| John’s dignity, which did not stand alto- 
gether upon the immovable foundation of 
| dulness and stupidity, was rather shaken by 
| this unexpected volley, and after adjusting 
| his necktie and muttering, ‘‘ May be ay, may 
| be no,” he found an excuse for disappearing 
| into the interior of St. Peter's. 

When he returned “ that impudent rascal,” 

as he had privately denominated the first 
_ arrival for the day, had disappeared. Not 
_wishing to be indebted *to the beadle’s 
courtesy, or not thinking he could calculate 
with certainty upon any display of it, after 
what had occurred, he had taken the oppor- 
| tunity to drop his penny in the plate unper- 
| ceived, slip up stairs, and accommodate 
himself with a seat in the gallery, where, 
tired with his long journey, he was soon as 
sound asleep as if the air of St. Peter's, like 
that of many modern sacred edifices, were 
| specially favourable to an “ exposition” of 
| slumber. 

“ Deil ane o’ oor folk that I ken o’,” said 
John, whose quick eye instantly noticed the 
solitary penny in the plate before him, “ deil 

| ane o’ them wid hae pit in as muckle or the 
half o’t. He maun be a karater” (character), 
“that auld man, for it canna be his son that’s 

| to preach the day, and he has na that reason 
for being sae liberal wi’ his coppers.” 

“I wid na wonner,” continued he, lost in 
thought, and still moralising over the solitary 
penny in the plate, “but may be he’s a Dis- 

| senter, for they gie mair to the Kirk nor us. 
| I weel believe it because their elders are 
' suner at the plate nor oors.” 
As if, however, expressly to refute this 
| plausible hypothesis, one of the two elders 
who, according to his impatient reckoning, 
| should have been at their post, here arrived 
| —half an hour at least before “ the plate” 
could be supposed to have begun business 
for the day on any great scale. 

“T was just sayin’ to mysel’, Bailie,” (it 
was Mr. Bailie Gudgeon) observed the beadle, 

| as soon as the new-comer had taken his post, 





“that it’s maybe because the elders (nae re- 
flection upon you, Bailie, for ye’re gae and 
reg’lar in yer time)—it’s maybe, I was sayin’, 
because the elders are suner at the plate 
wi them nor they are wi’ us that the Dis- 
senters hae sae muckle crawin’ about their 
big collections.” 

“Noo there, Bailie,” lifting the metal 
plate from its mahogany stand and holding 
it out at arm’s length, so as to bring it close 
under the nose of the worthy magistrate, 
“that penny there’s the first penny that I 
hae seen pit in there when there was 
naebody stanin’ here to see’t, and I hae been 
stanin’ here near forty year.” 

“T’m not so sure, John,” replied the 
Bailie with judicial gravity, “that we are 
really less liberal than the Dissenters. I was 
told by the minister of a little Dissenting 
chapel at a small place in the country where 
I was staying last summer, that after he had 
been there six months two of his elders came 
to him and said, ‘We're very happy to in- 
form you, sir, that since we got you the seats 
that were maist empty afore are a’ let, and 
the collection at the door’s maist doobled— 
we're very glad to inform you o’ that, sir; 
and we're very glad o’t oorsels, too, for we 
needed, my neebor and me, during the 
vacancy aye to pit a penny in the plate to 
mak ends meet, but for the future we’ll no 
need to put in mair nor a ha’penny.’ That’s 
a specimen, I believe,” said the Bailie, 
warming out of his judicial mood, “of Dis- 
senting liberality—wonderful liberality ! ” 

“Ye’re richt, Bailie, perfectly richt,” said 
John, who perhaps was aware that an excep- 
tion sometimes only proves the rule, but 
who knew his business too well not to be 
deferential to a magistrate, at least in his 
presence—“ Ye’re richt, but I wid na say for 
a’ that but maybe Christian liberality a’the- 
gither, baith oor ain and Dissenters’, is a 
wee like Tammy McLuckie’s yets ” (wickets), 
“they were aye ower wee for the place—ower 
short and ower narrow, ower wee every way ; 
but Tammy aye maintained they wid work 
till’t, and maybe we'll work till’t tae. 
Howsomever,” he continued, “when I’m 
oot maybe four or five nichts a week, at 
this season o’ the year, at parties, gae 
and often amang oor ain members, that 
maun cost a pound a head or mair, no to | 
speak o’ the ladies’ dresses may be forty or 
fifty poun’ each, and then when I stan’ here 
on Sabbath mornin’ and see the folk that 
gaed:thae parties and eat them, pit’n in may- | 
be a threepenny bit, I canna’ but think——” 

What he did think on this subject, how- 
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ever, was lost to the present history and to 
posterity, in consequence of the arrival at 
the entrance to St. Peter’s of an unfamiliar 
carriage, which, from the look of the liveries 
it carried on the box, he immediately con- 
cluded contained something of special im- 
portance inside. 

*In an instant, and with a glance at the 
Bailie which meant “ Your seat, I suppose,” 
which was answered with a nod signifying 
“ Certainly,” John darted out to attend the 
carriage and offer it his services. 

“I’m sorry,” said he, as he marshalled 
the arrivals—a middle-aged gentleman and 
two young ladies, apparently his daughters— 
towards the door of the church—“ I’m sorry 
our minister’s not at home to-day himsel’.” 

“ No, but a young man is to preach in his 
place, is he not?” was the simple, but 
rather disconcerting reply. 

Bailie Gudgeon’s seat was the front seat 
in the gallery facing the pulpit, and to this 
John conducted the party, walking before 
them with an air of state and dignity which, 
unless they were very distinguished indeed, 
saved them from the necessity of assuming 
any, and which intimated to the whole 
| gallery and the two side-galleries, now be- 
| ginning to be pretty well filled, “ These are 
none o’ the Bailie’s country cousins, don’t 
you suppose such a thing.” 

This was a sensation for the galleries, such 
as might have sufficed for one day. Hardly 
| had it begun to subside, however, when it was 
| revived and intensified by Mr. Peters re- 
| turning with another distinguished party— 
| probably more distinguished still—consisting 
of two elderly ladies and an aged footman 
carrying a pair of very large Bibles. 

“‘ Lady Mumps and her sister,” whispered 
the younger lady in the Bailie’s seat to her 
sister. ‘‘ How very odd!” a remark, it is to 
be supposed, which was made not with 
reference to her ladyship’s personal ap- 
pearance, though answering indifferently 
well to the description, but with respect 
to the singularity of her being seen on 
the opposite coast of Scotland from that 
on which she usually resided, and also, 
perhaps, with a certain latent reference to 
the fact that her ladyship was quite deaf—so 
deaf, in fact, as to have given up the use 
of her ear-trumpet, and transferred it de- 
finitively to her butler. 

“If the lad that’s to preach the day is no 
something past common,” said John Peters, 
when he again returned to the neighbour- 
hood of the plate and its guardian, “it beats 
me to understan’ how sae mony big folk are 





here the day. If they had been a’ men 
instead of havin’ sae mony petticoats among 
them, I wad hae kent better what to mak’ 
o’ them.” 

“ How so?” inquired the Bailie. 

“T wid hae said, in that case, it was a 
depitation comin’ to hear the lad, and tryin’ 
to mak’ us believe they were jist ordinar’ | 
casuals.” 

“Thae depitations,” continued John, ad- 
dressing the Bailie, and at the same time 
“receiving” the congregation as they came, 
“are as weel kent ina kirk as the Provost 
or ane ©’ you Bailies is in the Exchange. 
Naebody’s to suspect, ye see, they’re comin’ 
ava. The minister in partic’lar they're 
comin’ to hear is no to hear a whisper o’t, 
but they’re to tak’ him as Satan does the 
maist o’ us, and as frien’s 0’ ours sometimes 
tak’ my wife on a washin’ day, wholly at 
oonawares, and they’re to hear no’ ane o’ his 
gran’ sermons, but jist ane o’ his plain 
ordinar’ discoorses. Howsomever, the frien’ 
that has recommended him to them of course 
gets word o’t frae ane o’ them and gi’es him 
the hint, and when they come on the Sabbath 
mornin’, four at ae door and three at 
anither (I hae seen as mony as a dozen 
or eighteen o’ them), the half o’ the congre- 
gation kennin’. they’re comin’, pit their 
heads thegither and whisper, ‘There they 
are;’ and the minister himsel’, the first 
thing he does when he’s giein’ oot the psalm 
is to look roun’ and see if they’re a’ there.” 

“ May I never draw anither quarter if this 
is no’ ane o’ them,” John had hardly time to 
stammer out when an omnibus drawn by four 
horses, having stopped before the entrance 
to St. Peter’s, six or eight gentlemen who 
emerged from it hurried forward to the plate, 
and requested seats in the church. 

John was right. It was a deputation. It 
has come to be a pretty general custom in 
certain districts of Presbyterian Scotland 
for ecclesiastical flocks which have had the 
misfortune to lose their shepherd, and which 
enjoy the privilege of electing his successor, 
to appoint a certain number of bell-wethers 
to traverse the country in search of a suitable 
pastor. This method of filling up vacancies 
in churches is thought by many to be a great 
improvement upon the custom once universal 
of purely popular election, according to which 
it was requisite that a number of shepherds 
should be paraded before the flock on suc- 
cessive Sundays, and submit to the results 
of a competitive exhibition of their pastoral 
gifts. The advantages of the new over the 
old plan are supposed to be numerous. 
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Particularly, it has been thought, it reduces 
considerably the chances of division and 
torn fleeces among the flock, and it gives 
the electoral bell-wethers the opportunity of 
observing perfectly unobserved the most 
likely pastors, and so to choose unerringly 
the best of them. Be this as it may, however 
(and it will have been seen that John Peters 
for one had his doubts on this point), it was 
a deputation of bell-wethers that had now 
arrived at St. Peter’s. Sunday travelling is 
not often resorted to by the church-going 
population of Scotland, especially in so large 
a machine as an omnibus; but on a business 
of so much gravity, not to say sacredness, as 
that of choosing a shepherd, these bell-wethers 
of Inverside church and parish had, of course, 
had no scruple about hiring from Mr. Frazer, 
of the Eagle, himself one of the party, a vehicle 
suitable to their number, however inappro- 
priate to the day. 


CHAPTER II, 


BRAIDARDEN is about the bleakest and 
poorest shire of a poor country. It is true 
that Mr. George Fox, cousin of Lord Wood- 
cock, used to say that it was out of sight the 
| finest county north of the Tweed, and that 

he knew no part of Britain in which the 
| county families were more agreeable and 
refined or the country, people more happy 
and contented. It is also true that the 
monks of Novantia, the oldest abbey in the 
| county, refer to it often in their chronieles 
| and charters as “a pleasant land, even as 
Canaan, fair to behold both in summer and 
winter, and inhabited by a mild and tranquil 
race.” But then Mr. George Fox only came 
down for a few months to visit his friend, Lord 
Layton, at Castle Sunbury, and the most that 
he saw of the county was the spacious, 
close-shaven grounds and ample woods sur- 
rounding the castle, and of course unlimited 
moors, on which he usually enjoyed such 
capital sport as to have no leisure to observe 
that they were not particularly good grazing ; 
and all or most that he knew of the pea- 
santry was what he had learned as an ac- 
quaintance of one or two of his lordship’s 
gamekeepers, and as an impartial observer 
of three or four of his stable-boys. It was 
the month of August, the most beautiful 
period of the year in Braidarden, when Mr. 
Fox paid his annual visit, and as he strolled 
along the grassy terraces of Sunbury, threaded 
devious paths through enchanting shrubbe- 
ries, found California, Australia, Japan, the 
Himalayas, and the Andes grouped together 
in their choicest beauties, paused by the side 





of the great loch, which, in the middle of 
so much beauty, reflected it all, and added 
to it a grace and lustre of its own, he 
might well be excused for thinking that he 
had never seen any place more beautiful, 
especially as in the course of his reflections 
it was certain to occur to him that the beauty 
of Miss Hetty Hope, as well as that of Castle 
Sunbury, was peculiar to this neighbourhood. 
But Mr. Fox, often as he had visited the 
county, had never so much as noticed or 
imagined that beyond the precincts of the 
castle and its immediate neighbourhood, it 
was studded with cottages, the abodes of a 
numerous population. It required a more 
careful observer than he was to perceive them. 
A fox-hunter returning from the chase might 
almost have ridden over a cluster of them in 
a dark night, and thought he had touched the 
top of a turnip or potato heap. They stood 
or crouched in all sorts of hollows and nooks 
and odd hiding-places. Their great object 
apparently was to be out of the way of 
being observed or ridden down or blown 
over. They lurked behind large turf dykes 
and strips of fir plantation, in all sorts of 
positions, making with their thatch roofs and 
mud gables all sorts of angles with the 
horizon, as if they were so many capsized 
and disabled omnibuses, only smaller, some 
of which had broken down in the front 
wheels, some behind, and some had canted 
over merely to suit the ground AA line of 
low, barren hills, purpled along their ridge 
with heather, and along their base planted 
with half-grown pine-forests, forms the chord 
of a semi-circular stretch of country of some 
fifteen or twenty miles diameter in its 
greatest breadth, which, seen from above, 
appears to be level, but which, as you tra- 
verse its winding roads, is found to be not 
only diversified with numerous fresh-water 
lochs, but curiously marked with a variety of 
cup-like hollows, as of smaller lochs gone out 
of business or waiting to begin. Over the 
whole of this district of Braidarden the white 
towers of Sunbury Castle, relieved against 
the low line of hills immediately behind them, 
are distinctly visible, and preside with 
a baronial pomp. But with the excep- 
tion here and there of a farmhouse, more 
conspicuous from its stones being still fresh, 
the eye traverses this district almost in vain 
in search of human habitations. Its deep 
basins, with their corresponding mounds, |} 
hide from view nearly all the disabled omni- || 
buses which have not broken down or been | 
concealed behind turf dykes or plantations. 
It was natural, therefore, for a superficial 
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observer, like Mr. Fox, to regard the district 
of the Quadrimeer—for so this portion of the 
county is called—as about the happiest in 
Great Britain. The white towers of Sun- 
bury were visible from every point of the 
compass. Hardly another less spacious or 
comfortable abode was to be seen anywhere. 

As for the monks of Novantia, it is obvious 
that their testimony as to Braidarden and its 
people, besides being somewhat mouldy with 
age, was likely to be as open to the suspicion 
of partiality as Mr. Fox’s to that of being hasty 
and superficial. They were lords of what are 
now a dozen large estates in the county, and 
derived from them and the blameless Ethio- 
pians who dwelt on them, ample and indeed 
princely revenues. Their last abbot, John 
Lord Grosset, threatened to chastise with his 
own following the Lords of the Congregation 
for their insolent bearing to Queen Mary, and 
disappears, and the whole fraternity along 
with him, from the page of history in that 
heroic and bellicose attitude. The abbey, 
famous once for its size and grandeur, beau- 
tiful and imposing now, when much of it is a 
heap of grass-grown stones, could not have 
found for itself in Braidarden, or indeed in 
Britain, a site more beautiful or more obviously 


intended by nature for the purpose. Its situa- 
tion alone, apart from its lordly revenues and 
abbots of noble blood, would have made it 


famous. One of the numerous lochs of the 
Quadrimeer, the largest and finest of them all, 
as you approach it from the west, is seen to 
be almost cut into halves by a large island, 
wooded down to the water’s edge with an- 
cient elms and beeches. This island is the 
spot, unrivalled for sweetness, on which 
stood, and still stands, in its second and 
| artistic existence, the abbey of Novantia. 
| Here, cloistered in a solitude of loveliness, 
| doubly cloistered by the monastery walls and 
| by the broad, deep waters and the lofty 
| woods around them, the monks of Novan- 
| tia sang their holy song, and lived, it is 
to be hoped, their holy life, and at any 
| rate now repose—which is well—in holy 
ground. Is it possible, under these circum- 
| stances, that their testimony to the character 
| of the county and the people of Braidarden 
| could be perfectly impartial? Occupying a 
spot so lovely as their own island, how could 
they doubt that the whole of the county, and 
indeed of the solar system, was enchanting? 
Having so much reason to be grateful to 
Providence themselves, could they possibly 
doubt that the people among whom they 
dwelt were a happy and prosperous, as they 
were certainly a meek and tithe-paying, race ? 





The truth is, however, Braidarden is a 
poor county. Much of it is moor or moss, 
excellent for sport, but bleak to the eye, and 
impassable to the plough. Much of its soil, 
where it is cultivated, is light and stony. As 
a matter of course the peasantry, like par- 
tridges, resemble the soil ; the ignorance and 
mental torpidity of the one matching only too 
well with the sterilityand flintiness of the other. 
In one respect, however, Mr. Fox’s testimony 
to Braidarden is not without foundation. 
The county families, not to be confounded 
by town wits with the country people, are 
singularly polished and agreeable. In point 
of fact, however it may agree with the new- 
est theories in natural history and political 
economy, the same causes which narrow the 
comforts and so tend to degrade the 
character of the latter, have lengthened the 
lineage of the former, and, in consequence, 
refined their manners. It has been equally 
impossible for ages for the gentry to sell 
the sorry lands of Braidarden, and for the 
peasantry to grow fat, then happy, then 
intelligent and accomplished by cultivating 
them. The larger estates have long had a 
value as ancestral so much above their market 
price as to fix their owners almost against their 
will, in eternal possession, by an entail of 
county dignity. Lairds have belonged to the 
estates rather than the estates to them. Should 
a more careful observer than Mr. Fox, or 
one less partial than the monks of Novantia, 
visit the county, it may strike him, there- 
fore, that the contrast between county. people 
and country people is not altogether un- 
like the contrast between Sunbury Castle and 
a disabled omnibus. 

In the Quadrimeer, and especially in the 
parish of Illtafend, which includes within its 
bounds the two gems of the county,—Sun- 
bury and Novantia, the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of some who, though belonging to the 
county, are not indifferent to the country, 
threaten soon to lessen materially the violence 
of this contrast. But, at the time to which 
we refer, the contrast existed even in Illtafend. 
It was glaring, if there had been eyes to see 
it, when the last of the monks of Novantia 
was laid in holy ground. It is still too 
obvious when the great question of the day 
is, who is to be their latest successor ? 

As the wintry wind howls over Braid- 
arden, booming through its pine plantations, 
fringing its lochs with bulky beads of white 
froth, whirling wildly the vanes of Sunbury 
Castle (all dark and empty), blowing the 
smoke straight along the thatched roofs of 
tumble-down cottages—this is the great 
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question of the time, at least in the parish of 
Illtafend. For the manse of that parish stands 
beside the ruins of Novantia, surrounded by 
its deep waters and its lofty woods, haunted 
by its holy memories, and the modern house 
is as empty as its neighbour ruin till a suc- 
cessor be got for the minister whom Provi- 
dence and a larger stipend have just called 
away to a town charge. Illtafend is the 
ancient Novantia, and is now vacant, and 
the great question is, who is to be the new 
successor of the monks ? 

This was the great question of the time in 
the parish, and while the December gale 
roared in the smoke-begrimed rafters over 
their heads, farm-labourers and their wives 
discussed it slowly and with interruptions 
and digressions, not as aspiring or claiming 
to have a voice in the settlement of it, but 
by way of intellectual treat or pastime after 
their supper of oatmeal porridge. While the 
dull peat fire feebly enlightened their cracked 
walls, and comforted their wearied bodies, 
the discussion of this question cheered their 
souls with a distinct sensation of warmth and 
enjoyment. But nowhere was this question 
half so keenly debated as in old Mrs. Carvie’s 
cottage, which, as standing at the crossing of 
two main roads, was a convenient house of 
call for those who liked to be neighbourly in 
other people’s houses, and at the expense of 
other people’s reputations. The old woman 
herself, one of the numerous pensioners of 
the noble family who owned Sunbury Castle, 
was now too aged and feeble to take her 
accustomed part in the conversations for 
which her humble abode was famous; but 
her daughter Rachel, a middle-aged, rather 
good-looking woman, was able to render 
this misfortune almost imperceptible to their 
numerous visitors by the talent which she 
showed in collecting news, and the zeal 
which she displayed in retailing them. 
Rachel’s great feature was her devotion to 
her mother. It was for her mother she 
lived. She would, she frequently swore it, 
die for her mother. This beautiful trait of 
character attracted to her, as was certain to 
be the case, though not at all intended, 
much sympathy from various quarters, espe- 
cially the highest, and the effect of what 
was so beautiful in itself was enhanced by 
a vein of irrelevant piety—irrelevant at 
any rate in its expressions—which, because 
it was so inapposite and ungrammatical, 
‘seemed to be so artless and so genuine as 
to impress deeply many persons of superior 
birth and intelligence. Those of Rachel’s 
own order did not somehow so much appre- 





ciate it; perhaps because not so much alive 
to those grammatical and other mistakes 
which proved its sincerity. In virtue of the 
acquaintance which was thus established 
between Miss Carvie and much Of the 
rank and property of the neighbourhood, she 
had access to several kitchens, where, in 
addition to piecrust there were tasty morsels 
of intelligence to be picked up, by freely 
distributing which (not the former but the 
latter) she had grown to be regarded as 
possessing peculiar and occult means of 
gleaning all the earliest and most authentic 
information as to current events. It need 
not be added that hardly any character could 
be more influential than this in a district 
where, among the poor, gossip, what cometh 
out of the man, is almost the only luxury | 
not beyond their means, and the consequence, 
which belonged to this character, Rachel | 
enjoyed intensely, only in a pious manner, 
often remarking that her mother, if it would 
please God, should be proud when she saw 
that they were both so much respected both 
by rich and poor. 

Miss Carvie had seldom had more interest- 
ing or more authentic news to announce than 
she was now bursting to communicate to a 
select circle of her most regular visitors, 
seated at her cheerful fireside. To heighten 
the effect of it, however, she delayed impart- 
ing it as long as possible. It spurted out in 
the middle of a sentence. 

“Tf she’s nae better than her mither was 
afore her, no to speak of her twa aunties, 
but ye have na heard the news, I see, it’s a’ 
settled at last.” 

“Bless us a’, is it though?” exclaimed 
several voices at once, none of their owners 
having the least idea to what the startling | 
communication referred, but all of them | 
certain from the tone and manner of their | 
informant that it was startling. | 

“ He told us himsel’ this very day—that’s 
Mr. Garsegreen—it’s a’ settled, he’s to be 
our new minister, but, Mrs. M‘Rorie, ye need 
na for a’ that gang awa’ directly and tell jist 
the first body ye meet on the road—it’s aye 
the way wi’ some folk.” 

This news, the effect of which was height- 
ened by the caution which accompanied it, 
and which gave to it a pleasant smack of 
secresy, was received with much animated 
and pictorial gesture among the assembled 
gossips, after enjoying which, with the satis- 
fied smirk of an artist who contemplates 
the pose of his last Venus or Adonis (for 
she was an artist in news), Rachel pro- 
ceeded : 
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“T can tell you though who’s no pleased, 
and that’s the ladies at Laighlea. I went 
awa’ ower there directly after Mr. Garse- 
green was in—Providence is aye kind”—a 
remark which was perhaps elicited by the 
recollection of a shilling which the Rev. 
gentleman had slipped into her hand—“ and 
told James Wright, the butler, and he went 
awa up directly and tell’t the ladies; 
and when he came back ye could see that 
he was na pleased a’thegither, for he jist 
asked me if I was sure it was true, and I 
jist tell’t him that he had it as I had it frae 
the man himsel’, and that I kent nae ill o’ 
him to make me doubt his word, though he 
did na jist say he was sure o’t.” 

“Sure,” said Mrs. M‘Rorie, to whose 
mind James Wright’s doubt seemed to sug- 
gest another. “Sure and he’s not sure uv it, 
did ye’s say? For if his reverence is not 
sure uv it, it’s the same maybe as my Mick 
when he wanted to get the graveyard. Says 
he, ‘ Biddy,’ says he, ‘ I’m as sure uv it as if I 
was in it, if it was not for that ould man, 
Sandy Heap, that would be a sight better 
lying in it nor out of it; but he’s got it.’” 

Rachel was visibly affected by this slight 

aspersion cast upon her veracity, and reiter- 
| ating, therefore, in more positive terms than 
ever, and with some solemn references to the 
mysterious ways of providence, the fact of 
Mr, Garsegreen’s appointment, she proceeded 
to describe the effect of it upon the ladies of 
| Laighlea. 
| “James Wright, like mysel’, is no the man 
to be telling what’s naebody’s business but 
his ain, but his face said just as plain as his 
| tongue could hae done, that the ladies were 
na pleased, for ye ken James aye thinks just 
as his mistress and the twa young ladies 
think; and as sure’s your name’s Biddy 
M‘Rorie, James was na weel pleased when 
he let me came awa’ hame without askin’ 
for my mither, or sending her a bit sma’ 
token o’ Leddy Hetty’s kind regards.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Davip GARSEGREEN, whose succession 
to the monks of Novantia and to a comfortable 
| though not rich living, was thus heralded 
| by Miss Carvie, was assistant minister in 
| a neighbouring parish, Kirkmawhaup, the 
son of a pious and intelligent east-country 
farmer, who had yielded to his wife’s judg- 
ment and renounced his own in making his 
son a minister, had come down to the parish 
with a certain undefined reputation for ability 
or scholarship or something of the kind ac- 
quired at the university, and was on the 





whole, as he deserved to be, popular and 
respected. He was endowed with a splendid 
physique, of which a small forehead, small 
eyes, a large mouth, and a fine set of teeth 
were features; possessed an active though 
not powerful mind, and, as James Ogg, the 
schoolmaster of the parish of Illtafend; has 
been heard to observe, roared his sermons 
and his prayers like an easterly gale into the 
four corners of the church—Mr. Garsegreen’s 
accent being that of the east country. To 
English readers in general, and particularly 
those of strict Anglican training and High 
Anglican tastes, unacquainted with a style of 
Church service of which, in place of the venera- 
ble devotions of the Prayer-Book, extempore 
prayer is a large part—to such readers it may 
seem incredible or revolting that eloquent 
prayers should have been as much in request 
sometimes in the Scotch Church as eloquent 
sermons ; but so it has been—and so also 
it was, Mr. Garsegreen’s forte, besides his 
voice, was prayer—Vox et preterea aliquid. 
Not eminently devout by nature, he was yet 
eminently successful in this part of public 
worship—at least as regards the congregation. 
It required perhaps a greater variety of intel- 
lectual gifts than he had at command, or a 
larger stock of printed sermons than his 
library contained, to shine uniformly as a 
preacher ; though occasionally he did preach 
as well as Chalmers himself, and from the 
very same texts. But the materials for elo- 
quent extempore prayer are abundant and 
accessible, and a ready and retentive memory 
enabled him to use these materials with 
great freedom, and, as has been said, with 
great effect. One other gift he had of 
which he was almost equally proud—a great 
talent for penmanship. In school he was 
unrivalled in this art. It was the numerous 
triumphs which he won in it, and the numer- 
ous prizes and medals which he carried off 
in virtue of his proficiency in it, together 
with a profound reverence for the evangelists 
as sacred penmen (the Rev. Dr. Tootle’s 
favourite name for them), which among other 
things chiefly sustained his mother in her 
determination to give him to the Church. 
But this minor talent of their “helper” was 
of course known only to the few, and was 
even cavilled at by several of these, including 
the parish schoolmaster, as very minor in- 
deed. It was in prayer he “excelled.” The 
stream of his devotional eloquence roared 
along, carrying everything before it. Ante- 
diluvian scenes and personages, the Israelites 
in Egypt and the wilderness, the dim types 
and shadows of the law, Noah’s ark, the 
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| ark of the covenant, the brazen sea and the | supplied, out of a scanty store, with pocket- | 
Red Sea and the mercy-seat, were bowled | money, and part of it at least he invested in | 
along on the resistless torrent, mixed up with |a highly commendable way—he bought 
huge blocks of Galatians and Romans, masses | Latin, Greek, moral philosophy, and especi- 
|of psalms and floating islands of Shorter | ally mathematics and physics, in small quanti- | 
| Catechism and ancient Puritan divinity. | ties at a time; that is to say, purchased, as 
No one could exactly tell how, but some- | they were required, from poorer and more 
how Mr. Garsegreen brought with him from | diligent students, class exercises in these and 
college, and still preserved, a character for | other branches of knowledge. This, for 
learning, or genius or something of the sort. | example, he lent half a sovereign to his 
The truth was, however, it was like many a | friend Richard Henry Virtue, and received 
reputation, somewhat fortuitous. Asa student | from him by way of I O U, or rather 
he was not remarkable either for industry or | of guid pro guo, an essay on “ The Obliga- 
shining parts, but his mother kept him well | tion of Promises,” which was prescribed for 
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students of the philosophy class of which | was proportioned to the exertion. Mr. D 

David and his friend were both members. | D , who was earnestly engaged in execut- 
It is generally understood that it was by this | ing a caricature of the professor on a page of 
essay, on an interesting and difficult subject, | “ Dugald Stewart's Outlines,” dropped his 
that the foundations were laid of that reputa-| pencil and winked at several students who 
tion which it is to be hoped he will never lose. | had been occupied in observing his artistic 
Even when his exercises chanced to be by| labours. There is room for the display of 
an inferior hand, his powerful throat com-| considerable learning in the treatment of 
manded attention for them; but in reading | such a theme as Mr. Garsegreen’s, for it Is 
this essay he was either so conscious of its | one of the oldest and most vexed questions 
merits, or so stimulated by the applause which | in casuistry, whether promises are absolutely 
its first sentences evoked, as to task his|and unconditionally binding. It was by 
voice to stentorian efforts such as it had | originality rather than learning, however, that 
never before been heard making. The effect | his treatment of it was distinguished. He 
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ignored, in fact, altogether the exact terms 
of his thesis, and discussed promises not 
at all with reference to their obligation 
and altogether and at length with respect 
| to their breach, exhibited great ingenuity in 
determining whether a disagreeable mother- 
in-law (great cheering), or a plain face (roars 
of laughter), or a small dowry (great uproar) 
made much difference in a case of breach of 
| promise; and, finally, whether some promises 
| might not even be better honoured in the 
| breach than the observance ; as where, for 
| example, a plain face and a disagreeable 
mother-in-law, or a disagreeable mother-in- 
law and a small dowry were combined. Dur- 
ing the reading of this latter portion of the 
essay the scene in the class-room was inde- 
scribable. ‘lhe professor, who, while depre- 
cating the peculiar style of the essay, desired 
that it should be heard, shouted “ Order, 
order,” “ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” but in vain ; 
the storm of laughter and of miscellaneous 
noises, in which tongues had the assistance 
of hands and feet, grew every instant wilder, 
anda cloud of dust was raised which enveloped 
the essayist and his audience in a fog ad- 
ditional to that of December. As the 
tumult grew, however, David’s voice tasked 
itself to greater and unparalleled exertions, 
his success he felt was the greatest of his 
lifetime, and he ended im a triumphant burst 
of which only the words “ farthing damages ” 
were distinctly heard. After‘this the essayist 
was a man of mark at college, and though 
leaving it without carrying off any class 
prizes (except one for Hebrew calligraphy), 
teok with him what is perhaps the greatest 
prize of all—a vague reputation for some- 
thing or other, a reputation he is not likely 
ever to lose, for even if it be somewhat acci- 
dental, it is connected with a heart so good 
and a character so decent, that nobody is 
interested in showing what is its precise 
value. 
Miss Carvie, however, was not mistaken 
when she inferred from the old butler’s face 
| at Laighlea, that David, in spite of his college 
| reputation, was not popular in that quarter. 

“It is perfectly impossible,” said the elder 
of Mrs. Hope’s daughters, “that Layton 
can have presented such a boor. Why the 
monks of Novantia would rise and mob the 
doors of Sunbury.” 

“ And conspire,” said her sister, “ with 
Lord Edgar’s mounted ghost, to set fire to 
the place.” 

“ Hetty, we are really not in a position 
to judge of Mr. Garsegreen’s qualifications 
from having heard him preach—and pray 
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once or twice,” Mrs. Hope observed in a 
tone of reproof, with which at the moment 
the expression of her fine Grecian face did 
not exactly correspond. ‘“ He is a very good 
man, I have no doubt, though not polished ; 
and as he has had to wait long in an inferior 
position, poor man, it is only right, if he is 
appointed to rule over us, that we should 
try to put up with him as well as we can. I 
am not sure,” she added, “ but it is best for 
us to be reminded that we have the treasure 
in earthen vessels.” 

“ But suppose, mother,” said the younger 
daughter, “ the vessels are earthen and ugly, 
and there’s no treasure in them ?” 

“Yes,” said Hetty, “that’s just where it is, | 
Beatty. I mean, don’t you know, that it’s no 
matter about the earthen vessels being plain” | 
(poor Mr. Garsegreen! what a shame to dis- | 
cuss him in this way, as if he were a dinner- | 
party, or rather a dinmer-service !), “if the | 
treasure is in them. All the better, perhaps, 
in that case, as mother says.” 

What would your reflections and feelings 
have been, George Fox, if you had been 
present to listen to this remark, and to hear 
again the gurgling laugh from the most musi- 
cal of throats which accompanied it, and to 
moralise upon the sweetness of the mouth 
which uttered it? Beauty discussing plain- 
ness, and deciding that it don’t matter, might 
have been interesting to you, George Fox— 
not that you are plain, but that you cannot 
help thinking sometimes it is much the same 
for a man to have no money as for a woman 
to have a red nose or a cast in her eye. 

“T am half afraid, Hetty,” replied Mrs. 
Hope, “that we are falling away, as good 
Dr. Hope would say, from the simplicity of 
the Gospel, as the effect of reading too 
many new books, and still more of being 
left, so much as we are here, to the guidance 
of our own thoughts, in matters which are | 
puzzling the best and wisest people at the 
present day. I wish I were better able to 
advise you on all these subjects, but the 
more I think of them, the more I seem to 
be puzzled about them myself. I am very 
much afraid,” she added, in a lower tone, 
and as if speaking to herself, “poor Mr. 
Garsegreen will not be able to help us 
much.” 

Mrs. Hope and hertwo daughters, or rather 
step-daughters, though living at Laighlea, to 
which they had come two or three years 
before, belonged to another part of the 
county. Since the death of her husband, 
Captain Hope, of Hopeton, whose second 
wife she was, his estates having passed to 
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a distant relative, she had had to depend 
on the somewhat scanty annuity which is 
often the portion of the dowagers of Braid- 
arden, the scantier sometimes in proportion 
to the antiquity of the family, and had 
therefore been glad to make use of the 
curious old jointure-house of the family, 
which, with its long avenues and broad 
lawns, had somehow contrived to lodge itself 
in the very heart of Lord Layton’s vast 
estates, and refused stiffly to be bought up. 
The state of her health, much enfeebled 
by the care and anxiety entailed upon her 
by her husband’s illness and death, ren- 
| dered it absolutely necessary that she should 
live in a quiet place, avoiding all excite- 
ment ; and this, combining with her desire, 
| if possible, to save from her limited income 
something to add to the scanty portions 
| of her daughters, to whom she was tenderly, 
| and indeed feverishly devoted, had pro- 
| longed her residence here beyond the time 
' to which she originally intended to limit it. 
| And now, what was at first only a kind of 
shelter, seemed as if it had grown to be 
a home. No home, notwithstanding that 
it was shaded by a widow’s sadness, could 
have been happier. If there was a touch 
of discomfort in it at all, it was owing, not 
to the scantiness of Mrs. Hope’s annuity, 
| or the meagreness of her daughters’ portions, 
but to her restless and almost painful con- 
| cern for their welfare, and to their continual 
anxiety as to her health and comfort. At 
| times, even when the fine old beeches in 
which Laighlea was embosomed were in 
| their prime, and the flowering limes of the 
| long avenues leading up to the house were 
| vocal with birds, Mrs. Hope, who sincerely 
| meant to be thankful for trees and flowers, 
and wood-notes wild, and all the beauty and 
| joy of nature, forgot them all, and fretted 
herself with thoughts of how much better it 
would be for her daughters, and their pros- 
| pects in life, if, instead of living in solitude 
| in the country, they went to town, and were 
' out in society. 

“What marvellous charm, not only of 
| feature but expression,” she would mourn- 
fully reflect, “‘is Hetty’s! How many moods 
she has, and each more taking than the 
| other! How bewitching when she is gay and 
fanciful, how beautiful when she is serious or 
sad! What gentleness with her wit, what 
childlike simplicity and unconsciousness in 
all her ways and thoughts, though so many 
of them are all her own. And how unlike 
her, yet how perfectly sweet and pretty, dear 
Beatrice! And to think of their moping 
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here all their lives, only just to be with me, 
and devote themselves to me! It is too 
sad, it is shameful and sinful. I must realiy 
come to some decision about it.” 

In this kind of trouble, which was the 
more oppressive to her feeble powers, that 
Hetty and Beatrice, since, alas, they were 
not her own children, were no less dear com- 
panions, and were more responsible charges 
from being, by their mother, Lady Sarah, 
daughters of the grand old house of Merle, 
famous in song and story—in this kind of 
trouble, thus aggravated, Mrs. Hope would 
fall back upon her old religious supports, her 
theological base of operations in fighting the 
temptations and trials of an evil world, 
these being certain familiar texts, and some 
comforting views of Providence, heaven, and 
prayer, but reflecting, as she did so, that 
even these had been attacked, and had 
now to support a conflict of their own, or 
were actually in the hands of the enemy 
(this was the effect of her own and her 
daughters’ reading new books), she was 
tempted to think her lot grown very hard, 
wished earnestly for some wise counsellor 
with whom to advise respecting her maternal 
duty, and was therefore deeply interested 
in the question of the appointment 
of a_ spiritual guide to the parish in 
which she had her temporary abode. Thus 
it happened, no doubt, that old James 
Wright’s face told Rachel Carvie what was 
told by her as a profound secret to the 
parish, viz., that there was one quarter in 
which the news of Mr. Garsegreen’s promo- 
tion was not well received. 

As it had thus occurred to the family at 
Laighlea to imagine Mr. Garsegreen their 
minister, so it had happened to him to 
imagine them his hearers. He could not be 
said to be ambitious ; he was far from being 
sentimental or romantic; his great aim was 
to obtain a good living and settle down in it 
and bé comfortable for life and death. 
But there were two visions that came 
before his mind and dazzled it as often 
as he thought of his chances of being 
minister of Illtafend, the one being the 
autumnal visit of the noble patron and 
his family, and the other the constant pre- 
sence in church of Mrs. Hope and her two 
daughters. He knew that the latter were as 
much county people and great people as 
Lord Layton himself, and indeed related to 
him and to half the peerage; he had not, 
in his calmer moments, before this time, 
imagined himself offering his big fat hand to 
Miss Hope, but now, and in connection with 
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his appointment to the vacant parish in 
which she lived, it occurred to him to think 
that he had heard or read of the most won- 
derful things happening in the world, and 
in particular of lucky fellows in all professions, 
but especially the clerical, when once they 
began to get on in the world, getting on ever 
so far, and marrying heiresses, and even 
peeresses. At any rate, there would she be, 
as he said to himself at such moments, with 
her golden hair and downcast eyes, and 
there would he be, with his gown and bands, 
and his great discourse (the Shunammite’s 
son), and it might be the parish would be 
the prelude to a connection with the peerage, 
or at any rate the gate of heaven. 

When Mr. Garsegreen’s meditations, how- 
ever, had proceeded as far as this, and what 
was so beautiful a vision appeared to be so 
likely to pass into immediate reality, it 
staggered him and unnerved him. He was 
affected by it with a feeling of trepidation, 
for if it were true that Miss Hope was 
as brilliant as she was beautiful and high- 





born, it would be not only trying to have to 
speak to her on the subject of marriage, but 
awful to be under necessity to be con- 
tinually bright and polite, and up to every- 
thing in high life, in order to please her. It 
would be dreadful; what was to be done? 
Excited and agitated by such reflections, the 
best that Mr. Garsegreen could do to com- 
pose himself was to fall back upon his pen, 
which was to him what a flute or a violin has 
been to others, a relief to an oppressed soul. 
Others have carved beloved names upon the 
bark of trees, or scratched them in feeble 
characters upon panes of glass. Mr. Garse- 
green, after their example, but with superior 
art, having taken fromhis drawer several sheets 
of paper, and spread them before him, pro- 
ceeded to fill them with the words, “ Hetty 
Hope” and “ Laighlea,” written in a great 
variety of the most beautiful hands, and 
surrounded with an infinite variety of the 
most exquisite flourishes. 

After which, and with the help of a pipe, he 
was calmer and more comfortable. 





“ROUT ’EM 


OUT, BOYS.” 


FISHERBOYS’ NEW-YEAR’S SONG.* 


I, 


“Ts New-Year’s Day, and here we are, 
Both old and young, from near and far, 
With pockets wide and mouths agape, 

For New-Year’s gifts in any shape ; 

But little sleep we got last night, 

For thinking of the day’s delight. 


Rout ’em out, boys, rout’em out, 
Let the pennies fly about ; 

’Tis the first day of the year, 
Do not stint the good old cheer ! 


II. 


The sun is up, ’tis getting late, 
It matters not how long we wait, 
Till noon no boat will put to sea, 
Although ’tis fair as fair can be. 
For we shall get a haul on shore 
Worth a cast of fish and more. 


Rout em out, boys, rout ’em out, &c. 
Rout ’em out, boys, rout ’em out, 





* It is an old custom in Hastings that on New-Year’s Day 
apples, nuts, oranges, &c., as well as money are thrown out of 
the windows to be scrambled for by the fisher boys and 
men. ‘he custom isnot kept up with the spirit of former days. 


III, 


We strain our eyes, stand on tip-toe, 
Look up and down and high and low, 
And shout and sing, but all in vain, 
Yet New-Year’s morn is come again: 
The merriest day of all the year, 

The day the fisher lad holds dear. 


Rout ’em out, boys, rou: ’em out, &c. 


IV. 


Up go the windows, what a sight, 

For pennies brown and shillings white, 
And oranges and apples red, 

Come bumping down on every head, 
And nuts, like hail, are falling round, 
And every face is on the ground! 


Rout ’em out, boys, rout ’em out, &c. 


Vv. 


Such scrambling sure has never been, 
And yet no angry face is seen, 

For ’tis the rule on New-Year’s Day, 
That every lad shall have fair-play. 

His neighbours’ pockets each would fill, 
But crams his own with right good will. 





Rout ’em out, boys, rout’em out, &¢. 
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VI. 

If little Jim a shilling win, 

Should Johnnie count it for a sin? 
Poor Tom may scramble all the day ; 
And not a penny bring away, 

Whilst Bob may find a crown or more, 
And Bob be rich and Tom be poor! 


Rout ’em out, boys, rout’em out, &c. 





VIL. 

No matter if we lose the game, 
We'll play it briskly all the same ; 
We can’t avoid each other’s toes, 
And some may get a broken nose. 
Such sport is worth a little pain ; 
Another year we'll try again ! 


Rout ’em out, boys, rout ’em out, &c. 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 





MORE LETTERS FROM 


H.M.S. CHALLENGER. 


I.—FROM THE WEST OF TENERIFFE TO ST. THOMAS. 


BOUT three hundred miles to the west | 


of Teneriffe we sounded in fifteen hun- 
dred fathoms, evidently on the top of a ridge. 
Here the dredge brought up some globi- 
gerina ooze, mixed with an infinite multi- 
tude of the shells of Diacria and Styliola, 
and along with it the broken and dead 
branches of a large coral resembling the red 
coral of the Mediterranean in many of its cha- 
racters, but unfortunately lacking its delicate 
colour. The axis of the stem was perfectly 
white, and the outer surface, which was 
finely striated, was of a glossy black. Some 
thick laminated incrustations which seemed 
to be the altered roots of the coral, were also 
black or dark brown, and on submitting them 
to chemical tests Mr. Buchanan found to his 
surprise that both the, incrustations and the 
black varnish on the surface of the coral 
stems consisted of nearly pure peroxide of 
| manganese. 
Attached to the coral there were some 
| splendid specimens of a sponge allied to 
Hyalonema, the glass rope sponge of Japan. 
The sponge was in crescentic masses, adher- 
ing by its long, silky root-spicules, many 
of which ended in a double hook very 
much like an ordinary boat-hook in shape, 
| to the branches of the coral,—as we see the 
tinder-fungus attached to the branches of an 
old tree. 

From this fifteen-hundred-fathom crest the 
| bottom again sloped down rapidly, reaching 
a depth of two thousand seven hundred 
| fathoms at five hundred, and two thousand 
nine hundred and fifty at seven hundred 
| and fifty miles from Teneriffe. At the first 
| "of these dredgings several living bivalve 
shell-fish were brought up, but the most 
| remarkable point was that with the increasing 
| depth there was a gradual change in the 
character of the bottom, which became darker 
in colour and contained a correspondingly 
lessening proportion of carbonate of lime, 





with an increase of silicate of peroxide of 
iron and alumina. 

This change attains its maximum at a 
distance of eleven hundred and fifty miles 
from Teneriffe, where from a depth of three 
thousand one hundred and fifty fathoms, 
the dredge brought up a pure smooth red 
clay with scarcely a trace of carbonate of 
lime. The material of this deposit was in 
the finest possible state of subdivision—so 
fine that when after sifting it we put it into 
jars to settle, it remained for several days in 
suspension, giving the water very much the 
colour and appearance of chocolate, and only 
sinking down extremely slowly. Here there 
seems to be but little animal life, the only 
examples observed in this dredging being a 
few foraminifera of the arenaceous type, with 
their tests composed of the fine mud 
cemented together, and looking when dried 
like miniature flasks of the finest terra-cotta, 
From this great depth the bottom gradually 
rose, and as it did so the grey colour and 
the calcareous composition of the ooze 
partially returned. Station 13 of our line, 
about half-way across, gave us a depth of 
nineteen hundred fathoms with the ordinary 
globigerina ooze. This proved to be the 
summit of an elevation which had already 
been indicated in the soundings of Lieute- 
nants Lee and Berryman of the U.S. Navy. 
Captain Nares named it the “ Dolphin Rise,” 
after the vessel in which their soundings 
were conducted. It seems almost certain 
that it is an extension southwards of the 
elevated tract which divides the North 
Atlantic into an eastern and a western 
trough, rising into the plateau of the Azores 
and then continuing northwards until it joins 
the shallow water belt which bounds the 
North Atlantic basin on the north. 

Here the dredge again brought up many 
animals, chiefly mollusca and crustaceans, 
among the latter a large cray-fish of a delicate 
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rose colour, with four very long antennz 
and two long chelz, extremely delicate 
and elegantly formed, the terminal nippers 
very delicate and of a pale _pink-coral 
colour veined with red. Deidamia Jlepto- 
dactyla is perfectly blind,—she is not only 
destitute of eyes but of the eye-stalks, the first- 

| paired appendages whose presence is a dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of her class. She is 
not however by any means alone in her 
blindness. Several decapod crustaceans 
have now been recovered from the bottom 
of the deep sea in which organs of sight are 
absent, and one form, Astacus pellucidus, 
nearly allied to Detdamia from the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, is sightless, although 
morphologically the eyes are not entirely 
wanting, for two small abortive eye-stalks 
remain in the position in which eyes are de- 
veloped in all normal decapods. There can 
be little doubt that in all these cases blind- 
ness is due to the same cause, the absence 
of the stimulus of light. 

At Station 14, a little further on, a trawl 
with a twenty-two feet beam was sent down 
to a depth of nineteen hundred and fifty 
fathoms. - The beam was of pine, not so 
strong or compact as the ash beam pre- 
viously used, which was unfortunately lost 
among the volcanic ridges off Teneriffe. 
The trawl-beam came up broken through 
the middle, and so compressed that the knots 
stood out a quarter of an inch beyond the 
surface of the wood. A piece of it thrown 
into water sank to the bottom like a stone. 
This hawl was not a successful one, but a 
few polyzoa and a sponge or two were enough 
to show that a fauna of a varied character 
was present. 

From this point to within about two hundred 
miles of Sombrero the depth gradually in- 
creased to three thousand and twenty-five 
fathoms, and the mud lost its carbonate of 
lime and resumed its red colour. 

The origin of this enormous deposit of 
red clay is, of course, a question of very 
special interest. In the section from Tene- 
riffe to Sombrero it occupies eighteen hundred 
out of the total two thousand eight hundred 
miles, and it extends doubtless tar on either 
side of our line of section. To the north- 
wards we afterwards traced it, more or less 
pure, as far as Bermudas. My first impres- 
sion was that the last and finest of the mud 
from the great South American rivers or 
the ultimate particles produced by the degra- 
dation of some of the nearest coast-lines, 
found its way, borne along by some current 


| to mid-ocean, and there gradually settled 
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to the bottom. There were some peculi- 
arities about this sediment, however, which 
seemed scarcely consistent with this explana- 
tion. The formation seemed too uniform. 
Whenever we met with it, it had the same 
colour and the same character, and it only 
varied in composition as it contained less or 
more carbonate of lime. When the globige- 
rina ooze and the red clay passed into one 
another, it seemed as if on one side of an 
ideal line the red clay gradually contained 
more and more of the material of the cal- 
careous 00ze, while on the other the ooze 
was mixed with an increasing proportion of 
the red clay. 

Another singular circumstance at once 
arrested our attention. I have already men- 
tioned that throughout the whole of the mid- 
Atlantic the sea swarms with pelagic mollusca, 
and that the shells of these are constantly 
mixed with the globigerina ooze, sometimes 
in sufficient number to make up a consider- 
able proportion of its bulk. It is clear 
that these surface shells must fall in equal 
numbers on the red clay, but not a trace of 
one of them is ever brought up by the 
dredge in the red clay area. It might be 
possible to explain the absence of shell- 
secreting animals living on the bottom on 
the supposition that the nature of the deposit 
was injurious to them, but when the idea 
of a current sufficiently strong to sweep them 


away is negatived by the extreme fineness | 


of the formation which is taking place, the 
absence of surface shells appears to be in- 
telligible only on the supposition that they 
are in some way removed. ' 
All sea-water contains a certain proportion 
of pure carbonic acid, and Mr. Buchanan 
believes that he finds it rather in excess in 
bottom water from great depths. At all 








events, the quantity present in all sea-water is | 


sufficient to convert into a soluble compound 


and thus remove, a considerable amount of | 


carbonate of lime. If over a particular area 
carbonate of lime existed only in small 
quantity, it is quite conceivable that it might 
all be thus dissolved ; and over the red 
clay we are led to suppose, from the absence 
of any number of calcareous foraminifera, 
that there is .ittle carbonate of lime except 
what may be derived from the surface. The 


next question is, were the carbonate of lime 


dissolved out of these shells, what would be 
the inorganic residue? An ordir sry mixture 


of ihe shells of pteropods with calcareous | 


foraminifera, forming a sample of globigerina 
ooze from near St. Thomas, was carefully 
washed and subjected by Mr. Buchanan to 
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| the action of weak acid, and he found that 
| there remained, after the carbonate of lime 

had been removed, about one per cent. of a 
| fine red mud, consisting principally of the 
| silicate of the peroxide of iron and alumina. 

On considering the whole matter it seemed 
to be impossible to avoid the conclusions— 
first, that the absence of pelagic shells was 
due to the removal of the carbonate of lime, 
their principal ingredient, by free carbonic 
acid, and secondly, that the red clay con- 
sisted mainly of the insoluble inorganic 
matter of surface shells, their “ash” as it 
were after the removal of both the organic 
matter and the carbonate of lime, added to, 
doubtless, by the like ‘‘ ash” of all the count- 
less things which “shuffle off their mortal 
coils ” in every succeeding layer of the sea. 

This red mud, or more probably the cir- 
cumstances which lead to its deposition, 
seem unfavourable to the development of 
animal life. Where its distinctive characters 
are most marked, no animals which require 
much carbonate of lime for the development 
of their tissues or their habitations appear to 
exist. It is not easy to explain this, but 
it seems necessary to accept it as a fact. 
| Hitherto the red clay has only been found 
| at very great depths. Our growing expe- 
rience is, that although animal life is possible 
at all depths, after a certain depth—say 
one thousand fathoms—its abundance di- 
minishes. This would stem to indicate that 
the extreme conditions of vast depth are 
not favourable to its development, and one 
might well imagine that the number of shell- 
building animals might decrease until the 
supply of lime was so far reduced as to make 
it difficult for them to hold their own against 
the solvent power of the water of the sea; 
just as in many districts, where there is little 
lime, the shells of land and_ fresh-water 
mollusks are liglit and thin, and the animals 
themselves are stunted and scarce. 

It seems, however, that neither the ex- 
treme depth at which the red clay is tound, 
nor the conditions under which it is separated 
and laid down, are sufficient entirely to nega- 
tive the existence of living animals even of 
the higher invertebrate orders, the condition 
of their li‘e apparently being that they should 
require little or no carbonate of lime. In 
several of the hauls we brought up Holothu- 
rids of considerable size, with the calcareous 
neck-ring very rudimentary, and either no 
calcareous bodies in the test, or a mere trace 
of such. 

_ Nearly every haul gave us delicate branch- 
ing Bryozoa with the zooécium almost mem- 
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branous. One fortunate cast, about one 
hundred and fifty miles from Sombrero, 
brought up from a depth of two thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-five fathoms, very 
well-marked red mud, which did not effer- 
vesce with hydrochloric acid. Entangled in 
the dredge, and imbedded in the mud were 
many of the tubes of a tube-building annelid, 
several of them three to four inches long, 
and containing the worms, a species of 
Myriochele, still living. The worm tubes, 
like the tests of the foraminifera from the 
same dredging, were made up of particles of 
the red clay alone. 

It seems evident from the observations 
here recorded that day, which we have 
hitherto looked upon as essentially the pro- 
duct of the disintegration of older rocks, 
may be, under certain circumstances, an 
organic formation like chalk, and that as a 
matter of fact, an area on the surface of the 
globe, which we have shown to be of vast 
extent although we are still far from having 
ascertained its limits, is being covered by 
such a deposit at the present day. 

It is impossible to avoid associating such 
a formation with the fine, smooth, homo- 
geneous clays and schists, poor in fossils, but 
showing worm tubes and tracks, and bunches 
of doubtful membraneous things, such as O/d- 
hamia, siliceous sponges, and thin-shelled pe- 
culiar shrimps. Such formations more or less 
metamorphosed are very familiar, especially 
to the students of palzozoic geology, and 
they oftem attain a vast thickness. One is 
inclined, from the great resemblance between 
them in composition and in the general 
character of the included fauna, to suspect 
that they may be organic formations like the 
modern red clay of the Atlantic, accumu- 
lations of the insoluble “ashes” of shelled 
creatures. But if so, what an enormous 
length of time would be required for their 
formation! It is already sufficiently be- 
wildering to speculate upon the lapse of time 
necessary for the accumulation of the huge 
masses of limestone made up entirely of | 
animal exuvize which recur at intervals in 
the geological series, and some of the bolder 
speculators in physics are inclined to object 
when we vaguely attempt to express our 
sense of its immensity by speaking of such 
periods as tens or hundreds of millions of 
years ; our demand for time must increase a 
hundred-fold if we are compelled to refer the 
formation of a series of rock-beds, a mile in 
thickness, to the accumulation of materials 
which exist in these exuviz to the amount 
of one per cent. at most. 
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On the 14th and 15th of March, we 

| dredged in depths from one thousand to four 

hundred and fifty fathoms off Sombrero 

Island, in very rich ground, where most of the 

animal forms were new to us; perhaps the 

| most interesting among them being several 

additional blind crustaceans; and on the 

| 16th we anchored in the Gregaria Channel, 

off Charlotte-Amalia, the principal town on 
| the Island of St. Thomas. 

We considered that we had every reason 

to be thoroughly satisfied with our first essay. 

| Certain difficulties which we had encountered 





The Challenger under steam. 


of life and scenery within the tropics. M. 
Gardé, the Danish Governor, by whom we 
were received with the most friendly hospi- 
tality, is a naval man, and was greatly in- 
terested in our investigations, while his aide- 
de-camp, Baron Eggers, had collected and 
worked out the plants of the island carefully, 
and was otherwise well acquainted with its 
natural history. 

| St. Thomas, like most of the West Indian 
Islands, has suffered sadly since the emanci- 
pation from the difficulty of getting free 
labour, and most of the sugar estates 











at the commencement of the voyage in 
accommodating appliances and methods 
which had been employed previously in 
small vessels only, to so large a ship, had 
been overcome; and we found that, in 
moderate weather, we could count with cer- 
tainty upon making all the required observa- 
tions. This experience naturally gave us 
greatly increased confidence in our future 
work. 

At St. Thomas we spent a few very 
pleasant days, some of the civilians of our 
party enjoying greatly their first experience 
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formerly in high cultivation and a source of| 
large revenue, are now waste and covered| 
with a second jungle. The comparative| 
prosperity of the island seems to be entirely 
due to the excellence of the harbour of 
Charlotte-Amalia, which marks it out as the 
principal packet and coaling station for that 
part of the West Indies. On Monday, the 
24th of March we left St. Thomas, and pro- 
ceeded northwards to pick up our old winter 
again at Halifax, Nova Scotia, taking Ber- 
mudas on our way. 
C. WYVILLE THOMSON. 
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SISTERS AND ORPHANS. 





I 


HE goodliest beech in all the glade, 
The smoothest bark and the keenest 


blade : 
Here is her tree, for here they came, ‘ 
The noon that he carved and kiss’d her 
name. 


In ribbon’d coif and a snowy cape, 

She watched each letter find a shape— 
Is love so scarce that I have none 

To do for me what here was done ? 


' T rose at dawn, and I walk’d a mile, 


But none was waiting beside the stile. 
Why linger I beneath a tree 
Which none will carve and kiss for me ? 





LILLIE’S LAMENT. 


Il. 


Fair Lillie, never flout your star, 

Nor think you a slighted lily are ; 

Tho’ Love and you may be strangers yet, 
There is Zi//e in Love’s own alphabet. 


December has brought you a bonnie May,— 
A bonnie sweetheart is bound your way : 

He is coming, altho’ you little wot,— 

You are waiting, and yet he knows it not! 


Then hey! for a fairer beech than this ! 

He will carve your name,—your lips he will 
kiss. 

Happy the sweetheart who so secures 

That little flower-sweet heart of yours. 





FREDERICK LOCKER. 





OME charitable institutions are, in their 

history, like the palm, and others like 
the banyan-tree. The former develop up- 
wards, along one straight shoot, to show 
a green fruitful crown, benignant, beauti- 
ful; the latter strike fresh roots with each 
new branch put forth—the leafy archways 
forming one wide, kindly sheltering-place. 
With these latter, the first stems, from which 
so much has come, may be hidden and 
almost unrecognisable, so that we have to 
search carefully for the first small beginnings— 
for the parent tree, dwarfed, it may be, by 
the mightier progeny, in order to appreciate 
rightly its real character and growth. The 
Protestant Deaconess’s Institute at Totten- 
han, of which we are about to try to give 
some account, is one branch—and, as being 
the most novel, probably the most generally 
interesting branch—of an institution which 
certainly belongs to the banyan class, and 
illustrates how an orphanage and sisterhood 
may, on strictest Protestant principles, be 
made to supplement each other. 


~ The name of Edmonton somehow carries 


with it, to those who,know it only ina gene- 
ral way, a rustic flavour of green fields, 
and pleasant cottages embowered in greenery ; 
its old Bell Tavern of John Gilpin associ- 
ations quaintly suggesting comfort and good 
cheer for man and beast. First impressions 
are proverbially strong; and we are called in 
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the last thirty years would have speedily de- 
stroyed the fancy-fabric reared thus on first 
impressions. At all events, this was decidedly 
the case with the wife of a German physician 
who, nearly twenty years ago, had settled in 
Edmonton. A great grief had come to this 
stranger-pair ; they had just buried a much- 
loved child, and as the mother went about 
mournfully with an aching heart, her eyes 
were opened to the terrible destitution that 
prevailed around. Sweet, rural, suburban Ed- 
monton had its back slums as well as Seven- 
Dials ; its vicious, thriftless, drunken parents 
and starving children, who, poor things, ran 
about in such a state as stirred the heart of 
this stricken mother. She went home and 
spoke of the matter to her husband, and 
asked him whether something could not be 
done to mend matters, and at length proposed 
that she should open a small school, into 
which she could gather these little ones,— 


“* Martyrs by the pang without the palm.” 


There were many difficulties in the way— 
they were foreigners, without influence to 
make immediate appeal to a large circle for 
help; and so they agreed to lay the matter 
before the Master, and wait for his direction. 
And soon help came, sufficient to be a sign 
for them. The first gift was from Dublin, a 
donation of £3, from a lady, a total stranger, 
who had accidentally met with a friend of 


honesty to confess that, though we had once | theirswhilst travelling, and towhom the scheme 


or twice passed through Edmonton, our first 

notions of it had not been entirely removed. 

~~ ay residence there at any time during 
—4 





had been mentioned. Other small sums fol- 
lowed. AQ little cottage was rented and 
opened as a day and Sunday school for ragged 
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children ; a teacher was engaged ; and on the 
7th January, 1856, the work began with six- 
teen children. ‘The beginning was very 
hard, for the dear children had not only to be 
taught, but previous to that, they were too 
often compelled to wash and clean them ; 
some children could not be admitted, for 
they were almost in a state of nudity, and for 
others some clothing had to be provided, 
which oftentimes was sent by strangers to 
them in answer to prayer.” 

The work speedily increased ; the little 
cottage was soon found to be all too small, 
and many children were excluded. An old 
dilapidated church was then procured, and 
was very soon, for one reason or another, 
found absolutely unfit also, and the necessity 
of building a new school-house became more 
and more apparent. 

It is very touching to read in Dr. Laseron’s 
simple narrative the account of the struggles 
and difficulties he and his wife had at this 
time to go through. The money required 
for the building was soon collected, but the 
great difficulty of obtaining a suitable site 
remained. ‘Twice over a piece of freehold 
land was offered for sale, but the price asked 
was so high, that all negotiations had to be 
abandoned. In this predicament, as he was 
one day walking along the street, Dr. Laseron 
was addressed by a neighbour in these words : 
“You appear to be deep in thought to- 
day, Doctor.” The Doctor told his story. 
“ Why,” said the neighbour, “ perhaps I can 
let you have a piece of ground, if it is not 
too far out of the way.” Through a small 
lane leading off the public road, the Doctor 
was taken to a large piece of waste ground. 
There was space enough for ten schools on 
it. It was situated exactly in the quarter where 
the poor children were most numerous. The 
path that led to it from the main road was 
little better than a dirty gutter between rows 
of dingy, dilapidated cottages. But, once 
beyond these, the eye caught a fine prospect, 
and wandered away over wide fields and 
meadows to the dark fringe of green that 
forms the outer edge of Epping Forest. And 
in spite of the small drawbacks just men- 
tioned, a better place for Dr. Laseron’s pur- 
pose could not well have been imagined. 
“And what is the price of it?” asked the 
Doctor, hesitatingly, fearing it was all beyond 
hisreach. ‘I give it you,” was the reply. 
Hardly trusting his own hearing, Dr. Laseron 
asked, “What did you say?” “TI give it 
you, with pleasure,” was the generous answer. 

A simple, square, brick building soon rose 
on this piece of waste ground—high roofed 





and well lighted, with one blind wall for 
maps and boards, and loose partitions, by 
which it could be divided, so as to separate 
the boys from the girls, and the infants from 
both. The younger ones were taken care of 
and taught to read and write, some points in 
the German Kinder-garten system being 
wisely adopted; but the elder boys were 
also initiated into the carpenter's craft, 
and other industries, while the girls learned 
to sew and knit. To this a reading-room 
and a meeting-hall for working men were 
soon added, and a soup-kitchen established, 
by means of which, between two and three 
thousand persons have each year been 
benefited. 

But it happened with Dr. Laseron as it 
usually happens with reformers—one evil 
remedied only discovers another. For in 
this sphere more than in any other, surely the 
poet’s wise words find fulfilment :— 


“ Be the duty high as angel’s flight, 
Fulfil it, and another will arise, 
E’en from its ashes. Duty is infinite, 
Receding as the skies.” 

Dr. Laseron soon saw that for the success- 
ful carrying out of this work other works were 
requisite. A ragged-school, however well- 
conducted (and Dr. Laseron had the privi- 
lege of being assisted by excellent teachers), 
was but as a rifle-shot against the heavy 
battery of the enemy. “ Youth is so cor- 
rupted in this neighbourhood,” he wrote in 
1859, “that very few girls can obtain situa- 
tions ; fer girls of thirteen or fourteen years 
of age are too often already contaminated 
with the vice of youth. This condition led 
me, two years ago, earnestly to pray that the 
Lord would send us a co-labourer, a sister 
in Christ.” This desire was gratified. Means 
were found to support a female missionary, 
who visited the families in their homes, and 
especially devoted her attention to the young 
girls. 

“Through these efforts,” Dr. Laseron writes, ‘I 
came into closer contact with the people and also with 
the children; but how grieved was my spirit when I 
found that many of these dear young girls, who four 
years ago had become our scholars, had gone to 
wreck and ruin, body and soul! Being a medical 
man, I had perhaps more opportunity of finding out 
their deplorable state than I should have had in ordi- 
nary circumstances; but the question arose in my 
mind, How is this evil to be prevented ?” 

The idea of a house for training poor girls 
as servants now presented itself to his mind ; 
“ but,” he says, “I tried to shake it off, as 
it appeared beyond my faith.” Providence, 
however, came in here with its own signs 
and encouragements. Quite of his own 
accord, the neighbour who had presented 
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| her friends at Tottenham that she was de- 


|| good domestic servants ; but it was soon dis- 
|| covered that the rule which precluded the 
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Dr. Laseron with the ground for his ragged 
school now offered him the adjacent free- 
hold on which to build a girls’ home. At 
the same time a Christian sister, who for 
twelve years had been matron in Mr. 
Miiller’s orphan-house at Bristol, acquainted 


| sirous of obtaining in that neighbourhood 
| service in some sphere of missionary labour. 
| This was a very remarkable coincidence. Of 
| all the difficulties connected with starting an 
| establishment of this kind, that of finding a 
| fit person to be head of the household is by 
| far the greatest. 

“ So God had provided the land,” Dr, 
Laseron writes, “‘ and also a valued and suit- 
| able matron, but no means had yet come 
forth for the building itself; but the day 
after having obtained the land, I mentioned 
it as a matter of joy to a highly-esteemed 
sister in the Lord, and she gave me £100.” 
This liberal gift was soon followed by other 
donations, and within a few months the 
Doctor had in his hands the required sum 
wherewith to begin the building of the Home 
by the side of the ragged school, The con- 
struction of the house was carried out en- 
tirely after Dr. Laseron’s own plan, which 
aimed at meeting the various educational 
purposes of the house by the most simple 
arrangements. The boys of the ragged school 
were at once set to work. ‘All the carpenter’s 
work in the building was done by them. 


| 


| 
| 


‘‘Each week,’ says Dr. Laseron, ‘‘as the money 
was required for the workmen, the funds were re- 
| plenished, so that we had not to stand still. Of 
| course there was much anxiety, for oftentimes we had 
| to wait to the last moment, yea, sometimes the men 
| had already assembled to receive their wages, and 

there was only a part or no money in the cash box, 
| but yet God often sent it at the last moment, so that 
| we can truly say, we never had to send the men home 


| without their money.” 





In June, 1862, the house was opened with 
five girls, and was named the “ Industrial 
| Home for Orphans and Destitute Girls.” 

| The idea of the Home, as has been said, 
| was to train orphan and destitute girls to be 


taking in of quite young children also limited 
\the sphere of training. There being no in- 
‘ants, nursery-maids, who were much in de- 
'mand, could not be trained. This defect 
Soon forced itself on Dr. Laseron’s mind. 
The first house, which had been built for 
only forty girls, was meanwhile filled, and 
|4pplicants were being turned away daily. 
Dr. Laseron therefore resolved to build a 


ceived, and this defect supplied. His friends 
and subscribers came warmly to his aid, and 
in July, 1865, the foundation-stone of the 
new Home, for between seventy and eighty 
girls, was laid by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., 
and was almost finished by Christmas that 
same year. 

As was almost to be expected, some of the 
girls were found to be too weakly to go out 
to domestic service ; and this led Dr. Laseron 
to the idea of establishing a printing-office 
in connection with the Home, so that these 
weaker ones might be employed, and still be 
under the watchful care of the institution. 
At this moment five girls are employed in 
the printing-office, where, besides a printing- 
press, there is a new Minerva machine, so 
that work of a superior kind can now be 
done in that kind at the Tottenham Home. 


began to be frequently made. Dr. Laseron 
was asked to send out some of the elder 
girls to nurse poor sick persons in the 
locality ; and though he could not see his 
way to consent to this, it suggested another 
and a very fruitful and blessed branch of his 
enterprise—the hospital and nursing sister- 
hood, which has become perhaps better 
known than the Home itself, owing to the 
service done by the sisters in other placés, 
and especially on the field in the Franco- 
German war; but that, too, has been a plant 
of gradual growth. Having two spare 
rooms in the Home, it was decided to open a 
small infirmary with six beds, to train three 
Christian women who had volunteered to 
become deaconesses. Dr. Laseron went to 
Germany, and brought back with him a lady 
to train the probationers. But it was soon 
found that the patients suffered from the 
noises of the children, and that the two 
works could not well be carried on in the 
same buildiag. After some consideration, 
an eight-roomed cottage was rented, fitted up 
with twelve beds, and four sisters went from 
the Orphan Home to manage it. Before three 
months had passed, not only was the cottage 
hospital full, but the applications were so 
numerous that it became clear to Dr. Laseron 
that an enlargement must be efiected. He 
was the more anxious for this, as he began 
to see more and more clearly that one of 
the great wants of the day was trained lady- 
nurses to work among the poor. Luckily he 
happened to mention what was on his mind 


.to a gentleman who has ever been ready to 


aid such enterprises when a fair prospect of 
good resulting has been made clear to him, 





| second house, so that infants could be re- 





and Mr. John Morley generously put £6,00c 





Applications of another sort now also | 




















at Dr. Laseron’s ‘disposal for the establish- 
ment of a Deaconess’s Institution and Train- 
ing Hospital. 
, Tottenham Green, with large grounds and a 
| convenient space on which an hospital could 
be erected, was bought, and, by means of 
| further generous donations, the house was 
| fitted up and an hospital built to contain fifty 
| beds. 


day at the Tottenham Training Hospital and 


| now been made aware of the remarkable 
genesis of these establishments go with us 


| floor, looking out on a large, well-kept expanse 


| had fever, and so on; but a cheerful, hopeful 


| wasted waif would yet be nursed by them 
_ into health and strength ? 


| and saw first the men’s ward, one of the 
| patients with both limbs amputated, several 


| the women’s ward, with about an equal 
| number of beds. 


| that there has not been for years a case of 
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In 1868 a suitable house on 


It was our privilege recently to spend a 


Orphan Home, and if our readers who have 


but a little further, we shall describe, as well 
as we can in a short space, what we saw 
there. First of all we were taken through 
the house, which, we regret to say, is far too 
small and slim for the purpose to which it is 
devoted, ten sisters being at present resident 
init. One of the back rooms on the lower 


of lawn, is used as a sick children’s ward. 
Here there were six or seven children of 
various ages, one of them a child of some 
fourteen months, but of size scarce more 
than that of a few weeks’ old infant—one of 
the neglected little waifs, a look of whom at 
once melts the heart, so pinched and old 
and worn are they. One boy had under- 
gone amputation of a limb, a second had 


look prevailed in midst of picture-books, 
pattern paper-cutting, &c., as how could it be 
otherwise, when the sister who accompanied 
us did not doubt that even the poor little 


Then we were conducted to the hospital, 
which lies close to the right of the house, 


cases of fracture, and so on; afd then into 


No better certificate could 
be given to doctors and nurses than the fact 


pyxmia in the hospital—a point on which 
some of the greater and richer hospitals do 
not show quite so well. The wards are not only 
lofiy and well ventilated, but spotlessly 
clean, and the sisters move about with 
utmost caution and quietness. A word as 
to the costume. The light lilac print 


gowns, with white linen bibbed aprons, and 
snowy goffered white caps, form a dress 
which, in its simplicity, is as becoming to 
the sisters as it must be pleasing to the eyes 


sisters a sort of family likeness in keeping 
with the spirit of the place. 
dress, a brown woollen dress takes the place 
of the lilac print. 
nary duties of the wards, the sisters are 
trained to dispense medicines, in which de- 
partment a large community of out-patients, 
to whom a nominal charge is made, gives 
them ample practice. 
nearly four hundred ‘patients have been re- 
ceived into the wards; but it is much to be 
regretted that, owing to want of funds, many 
who applied had to be rejected, the fifty 
beds having at no time been quite filled up. 





For afternoon 


In addition to the ordi- 


During the last year 


Nearly ten thousand out-patients have, during 
the year, been advised and supplied with medi- 
cines—a department which, of course, adds 
much to the expenditure,but the constantly in- 
creasing applications show how this service is 
appreciated by the poor in that district. These 
out-patients are seen four times a week. All 
the accompaniments of an hospital are found 
here in excellent order—drug store, general 
store, operating rooms, and so on. 

After this round, we were conveyed to 
Lower Tottenham, to the Orphan Home. 
Here we found the large family of about 
one hundred girls at dinner. It was a right 
cheerful spectacle to behold. The manag- 
ing-sister was present in the large dining-hall 
for the sake of order, we suppose ; but her 
interference was little needed, notwithstanding 
that the dinnering of nearly a hundred chil- 
dren is no light matter to superintend. Some 
of the older girls, we noticed, had in charge 
the younger ones, and attended to them with 
the utmost care. Stepping from this hall 
into a smaller room, we found six infants also 
at table, under the charge of a young girl, as 
healthy, cheerful-looking, red-cheeked chil- 
dren as we ever saw, who laughed and 
chirruped, and waved their little hands with 
delight when the Doctor made his appeat- 
ance. And this suggests a very noticeable 
feature—the evident affection with which Dr. 
Laseron is regarded by these girls. It is 
clear he governs by love, and not by fear. 
We asked him whether he had ever any 
trouble with them. He at once answered in 
the negative, and assured us that punishment 
was very light and seldom administered ; 
consisting of certain reductions of allowance 
at meals, or solitary confinement in a room 
for a few hours. A glance into the kitchen 
afterwards showed an animated scene; for 
the busy little cooks were in the heat of their 
work. It was pleasant to see everything 0 |; 
bright and shining. 











of the patients; and it gives also to the 


A walk through ‘the house shows afevery 
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point how carefully sanitary conditions have 
been considered. Everywhere light and air 
stream through the lofty apartments. Espe- 
cially were we pleased with the dormito- 
ries, so bright-looking and well-ventilated ; 
with Scripture mottoes here and there on the 
walls. During our visit, the girls were busy 
preparing new decorations, and it was easy 
to see that they had real pleasure in this vo- 
luntary work of their leisure time. We must 
|| not, however, omit to say, that in each dormi- 
tory there are only beds for between fifteen 
||} and twenty children, classified according to 
|| age; so that the evil of large dormitories 
is avoided. A lavatory, well supplied, is 
attached to each dormitory. Close beside 
the head of each bed is a little wardrobe, 
where each girl keeps her own clothes, being 
held responsible for each piece of her dress, 
and for its mending, cleaning, &c. Thus the 
girls are accustomed to depend upon their 
\| own care and activity, and not, as is the case 
in many female orphan houses, upon the care 
of the directress and her officials. A large 
‘| alarum clock awakens the whole household 
|| at six o’clock. Half an hour is allowed for 
|| dressing, and prayers commence at half-past 
|| six. A girl who comes too late for prayers 
is punished with the loss of a portion of her 
breakfast. Should the transgression be com- 
|| mitted on three mornings successively the 
|| whole breakfast is lost. + 

It must be borne in mind, that the esta- 
blishment is not so much intended to be a 
|| common orphan-house, as an industrial home. 
Its object is to train the girls for some useful 
service or trade. A portion of the day is 
devoted to teaching them the common ele- 
ments of education—reading, writing, cipher- 
ing, and a few scraps of geography; but by 
far the greater portion is spent in training 
them to female handiwork and servants’ 
labour. There are no salaried servants in 
the house ; all the work is done by the girls 
themselves. 

The system of promotion amongst them 
strikes us as excellent. As soon as a girl 
excels by her assiduity and conduct, and has 
reached a certain age, she is raised to the 
rank of the “‘ promoted ones.” She is re- 
ceived into the service of the house, obtains 
a salary, from which she has to pay for her own 
clothing ; she wears a cap as a sign of dis- 
tinction, and gets a bed-room of her own. 
Thus the beneficial stimulus of ambition is 
applied to keep the girls alive to their duty. 
And, if we are not mistaken, Dr. Laseron has 
found amongst these girls one or two of his 
most efficient deaconesses, which shows us 

















the many close ties by which the institutions 


are united, and naturally leads us back toa last | 


glance at the admirable Deaconess’s Institute. 
The deaconesses are bound by no vows, nor 
by any sectarian ties. They must profess 


their faith in Jesus and his atonement, and | 


their conviction that they have a call to the 
work. ‘They are received from all the Evan- 
gelical churches alike. 
engaged to be married at the time of entrance ; 
nor must they contract an engagement with- 
out the knowledge of the trustees. Dr. 
Laseron has, however, lost by marriage on an 
average one sister a year; but, as he says, 


he consoles himself by thinking, “ What | 


useful wives they willbe!” They are received 
as probationers, and must remain so for 
upwards of a year. Some have, during this 
period, been found unequal to the office, and 
have returned to their friends. 


twenty-three are engaged at affiliated stations, 


namely—four at the Orphan Home; two at | 
the Cork Union Infirmary (Protestant Hos- | 
pital) ; seven at the Perth Infirmary; two at | 
the Protestant Hospital for Incurables, Cork ; | 
one at the Herbert Convalescent Home, | 
Bournemouth ; and seven, in charge of the | 
From all these | 
places have come the highest testimony to | 


Infirmary at Sunderland. 


the sisters’ efficiency. Besides this, Dr. 
Laseron and four sisters did such service 
during the recent war, as to win the grateful 
thanks of the Prussian Government. The 


total number of patients nursed by the | 
sisters, is nine hundred and thirty-eight, in- | 


cluding those at the parent house. “ During 
the past twelve months the applications for 


sisters both from Hospitals and from private | 
families have been more numerous than on | 
any previous year since the establishment of | 


the institution.” The nurses, of course, re- 
ceive no wages when serving outside ; but 
hospitals pay to the parent house some £14 
per annum for each sister, this being about 
the cost of her clothing, &c., which is 
supplied from the parent house. Private 
families, whether rich or poor, pay nothing, 
though gifts may be made by them to 
the institution. Much to the regret of 
the Council, they could not afford help to a 
majority of recent applicants, especially in 
answer to those from private families, owing 
solely to the limited number of the Sisters. 
From a little paper by one of the sisters, we 
make the following extracts, as they will 
bring out some of the leading aims and charac- 
teristics of the institution, and the real work 
and objects of such a sisterhood :— 





They must not be | 


Altogether | 
there are now thirty-three sisters, and of these, | 
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“‘T need hardly say that order and punctuality are 
the basis of the daily routine, and are essential quali- 
ties in every one who works in such a sphere as this. 
I will proceed then to give an outline of our work. 
We rise at six, and clean our wards before breakfast, 
by sweeping and then washing the floor with a flannel 
and broom. We dress the wounds of our patients, 
take their pulse, respiration, and temperature; give 
them their meals, and attend to their wants in every 
possible way. (In the men’s ward there is a warder 
who does for the patients what it would not be suit- 
able for a woman to do.) Ata convenient time in 
the forenoon, we take Bible reading, including the 
singing of a hymn, and a prayer. This is all that is 
binding upon us in the way of directly religious duty 
towards the patients, while every sister is encouraged 
to speak personally to the patients as she is con- 
strained by the Spirit. But we are especially expected 
to show the reality of our Christianity in our lives 
rather than by much talking. 

‘* The sisters also try to cultivate those of the patients 
who are well enough to learn a little, many of them 
being ignorant even of reading and writing. 

** Another branch of work is the preparing and 
dispensing of the medicines, which is done by 
sisters, 

‘‘ Although it is one of the conditions of entrance | 
that the sisters shall be Evangelical Christians, the 
principles of the establishment are entirely umnsec- | 
tarian, and all who love the Lord in simplicity are | 
welcomed, of whatever denomination. 

‘And is it not worthy of the noblest Christian 
woman (unfettered by home duties) to follow the 
steps of her Master, who came not to be ministered 
to, but to minister, who made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon Him the form of a servant ? 





| 


Even in the temporal view, she can be wonderfully 


useful. All doctors acknowledge that their directions 
are of little use unless carried out by a faithful loving 
attendant. But—and here one speaks from experience 
—however great her usefulness may be, she herself 
is the greatest gainer; and it is true here, if any- 
where, that the husbandman enjoys the first-fruits of 
his labours. Realising this, nay, even looking forward 
to it, gives strength to overcome hardships which 
must be met here as in every other pursuit to which it 
is worth while setting oneself earnestly. 

‘Tt may be asked, ‘ Why should the sisters, who 
are understood to be enlightened Christian women, 
more or less educated, as the case may be—why 
should they be obliged to do all the menial work of 
their wards themselves, as well as the higher work of | 
attending the patients ?’ 

‘¢ For many sufficient reasons. 

‘‘ ist. If inferior people with inferior motives are 
admitted to work in the wards, that peculiar calmness 
and order which the influence of a sister’s presence 
should impart will be broken, and noise and disorder | 
will be the consequence. 

‘‘2nd. The patients will love and respect a sister | 
far more if she does everything for them, and about | 
them herself, than if she shows that she thinks herself | 
above doing so, and her spiritual ministry will be far | 
more acceptable to them. 

3rd. The sister herself will derive much good from 
the variety of occupation, which acts healthily on 
body and soul, and keeps her in cheerful spirits, 
though surrounded by so much sickness. 

«4th. The ability to do everything oneself, without 
depending on the help of subordinates, is a very 
great gain; and if a sister be sent out to nurse in a 
poor family it is very essential that she should be able | 
to do everything for her patient and about the room | 
with that deftness and skill which come from prac- | 








tice. Even those sisters who by their higher intelli- 
gence and education are likely to rise to the post 
of managing sisters in the hospitals to which this 
institution may send a body of workers, will be much 
more able to judge of the work and the time it should 
take to do it, &c., if they have gone through it 
themselves.” 

The dream of Dr. Laseron’s life is to send 
forth five hundred such nursing-sisters, and 
he desires to build a new house on a portion 
of the grounds, so that he may be able to 
carry out his plans. The attainment of this 
does not to-day look so hopeless as did the 
building of his little ragged school when the 
idea first took formin his mind. That such 
a work should have been accomplished at 
all is surprising enough, that it should have 
been done by a foreigner, without wealth, 
and in a country like ours, is truly wonder- 
ful. But no doubt some part of the secret 
lies mm the way in which Dr. Laseron dis- 
claims all personal credit—always calling the 
work God’s work, and not his. His consis- 
tency in this regard surely doubles his claim 
on the wealthy Christian public of our 
country, on whom he has already conferred 
so great a good, and only desires to confer 
yet more good, in training Christian women 
for a really influential Christian vocation, and 
in redeeming the wild waifs of the streets and 
lanes. Dr. Laseron’s principle is akin to that 
of Mr. Miiller’s, in that he depends from day 
to day on the gifts of the charitable ; but he 
differs from Mr. Miller in this, that he asks 
the wealthy to contribute, and thus follows up 
prayer by personal effort. A considerable 
debt for building and fitting has now been 
reduced to a mere trifle; so that with in- 
creased help Dr. Laseron will be able largely 
to extend his operations. 

The Home and the Deaconess’s Institute 


| are really one institution, although they are 
| under different trustees, of whom Dr. Laseron 


is himself a host; and, the funds of each 
being kept account of separately, it is advis- 
able that those sending donations should 
specify which institution they prefer to benefit. 
In cases where this is not signified, Dr. 
Laseron follows the wise plan of dividing 
the sum equally between the Hospital and 
the Home. Nothing could be more in- 


| teresting or heart-stirring than the reports 
| which are annually published from 
| printing-office at the Home, a glance at 
| which will show how much good can be 
| unostentatiously done with very small means. 


the 


We only wish it were within our power to 

increase both the subscriptions and the num- 

ber of the sisters threefold—nay, thirtyfold. 
H. A. PAGE. 



























































ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 



































ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


(AT NEW COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD.) 


i SHALL find them again, I shall find them again, 
Though I cannot tell when or where ; 

My earthly own, gone to worlds unknown, 
But never beyond Thy care. 


I shall find them again, I shall find them again ; 
By the soul that within me dwells, 

And leaps unto Thee with rapture free, 
As the jubilant anthem swells. 


“ I heard a voice saying.” What it says 
I hear. So perchance do they, 

As I stand between my living, I ween, 
And my dead, upon All Saints’ Day. 


And I see all clear—new heavens, new earth, 
New bodies, redeemed from pain : 

New souls—ah! not so: with the soul that I know 
Let me find, let me find them again ! 


Let me walk with them under any sky, 
Beside any land or sea, 

In what shape or make Thou will’st us to take, 
If like unto, near to, Thee. 


Let me wander wherever Thou bid’st me go, 
» Rest, labour, or even remain 
Lulled in long still sleep in the earth or the deep, 
If I wake, to find them again. 


Only at times does the awful mist 
Lift off, and we seem to see 

For a moment’s space the far dwelling-place 
Of these our beloved, and Thee. 


Only at times through our soul’s shut doors 
Come visits divine as brief, 

And we cease to grieve, crying, “‘ Lord, I believe, 
Help Thou mine unbelief.” 


Linger a little, invisible host 
Of the sainted dead, who stand 

Perhaps not far off, though men may scofi— 
Touch me with unfelt hand. 


But my own, my own, ye are holding me fast, 
With the human clasp that I knew ; 

Through the chorus clear your voices I hear, 
And I am singing with you. 


Ah, they melt away as the music dies, 
Back comes the world’s work,—hard, plain : 
Yet God lifted in grace the veil from His face, 
And it smiled, “ Thou shalt find them again.” 
D. M. CRAIK. 
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LUTHER. 


PART LI. 


HE life of Luther is a series of storms, 
and his work had all the power of a 
storm both for good and evil. The blight 
of a deep moral corruption had been gradu- 
ally settling down over the imperial re- 
ligion of Rome. The world had swept 
by her. Her remedies had become anti- 
quated, and her doctrine sapless and irrele- 
vant. Her greatest children had made the 
greatest mistakes. St. Bernard’s enormous 
influence and ability culminated in the irra- 
tional and disastrous crusades ; the beautiful 
piety of St. Francis d’Assisi ended by 
poisoning the springs of life at their very 
source under the name of Chastity, Poverty, 
and Obedience. Each new and misdirected 
enthusiasm was succeeded by a deeper apathy. 
In the multitude of scholastic rules, the few 
simple landmarks of morality and religion 
disappeared, and the human conscience was 
left out in the cold. The new learning 
of the fifteenth century did nothing for 
the religion of Rome; the new science had 
no points of contact with her faith; the 
new commerce made her rich but licentious ; 


and the new art found her a bigot and 


left her a pagan. But that passion of 
conscience which is ever urging men to 
bring their works into some agreement with 
their beliefs, had never in the darkest ages 
of ignorance been dead. All through the 
Middle Ages, and especially in that great 
burst of conquest and civilisation under 
Charlemagne—as early as the eighth century, 
when the priests and bishops of the Christian 
Church were used by the conqueror to 
civilise and weld together the several ele- 
ments of his empire—internal protests against 
the corrupt practices of the clergy were not 
wanting. Later on in the beginning of the 
twelfth century in France, Abelard shook 
the fabric of dogmatic theology to its very 
centre with that famous dictum of his, ‘ that 
nothing was to be believed which had not 
first been understood.’ In the middle of the 
fourteenth century John Wickliffe in Eng- 
land declaimed against the Pope as “the 
proud worldly priest of Rome, the most 
cursed of clippers and purse-kervers (cutters),” 
and he left behind him a sect of Lollards, 
whom it was thought necessary to check by 
burning (1401) John Sautrey, a clergyman of 
Lynn, the first martyr of the Reformation in 
England. At the dawn of the fifteenth 
century, in the two consecutive years 1415 





and 1416, John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
suffered martyrdom for professing heterodox 
opinions. In the same century Savonarola came 
into open collision with the Pope-on questions 
of Church discipline and moral reform, and 
was excommunicated and afterwards strangled 
and burnt. But notwithstanding these gusfs 
of heresy, the air remained still dense and 
heavy with moral blight and doctrinal error 
—many waited and sighed for the lifting of 
this obstinate cloud which after every dis- 
placement seemed to settle down more dark 
and impenetrable than before. But silently 
and surely the time was growing ripe, the 
hurricane was gathering strength, and when 
Luther struck the first blow, by nailing his 
Propositions to the church-door of the castle 
of Wittenberg, it was only like the clap of 
thunder which does not create so much as 
reveal the troubled state of the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

The arms of Luther’s father John ‘con- 
sisted simply of a hammer. He was a poor 
miner, but his son, Martin Luther, smote as 
heavily with the hammer as did ever his 
father in the mining district. is district 
was the domain of Rome, and the ore, which 
after many a hard blow he smote from that 
ancient rock of St. Peter, was called “ Justi- 
fication by Faith;” as for “Salvation by 
Works” in every shape, the fragments of it, 
after he had done his day’s work, lay like 
so much dross about the mouth of the pit. 

Let us trace that sturdy figure from youth 
to age; let-us follow the windings of that 
powerful mind, equally wonderful in its 
growth and its absence of growth, in its 
wide sympathy and its narrow dogmatism ; 
let us try and understand the man who 
swept like a whirlwind through Germany 
and shook the power of the Pope through- 
out Christendom, and who succeeded in 
confining the freest revolt of the modern 
conscience within the limits of the narrowest 
dogmatic theology. 

Born at Eisleben on the roth of November, 
1483, he was educated at Eisenach, and so 
poor were his parents that, like other needy 
students, he sang in the streets for a living. 
“You know,” he would say jestingly, “ the 
psalm says, ‘ Princes and kings have sung; 
and the burden of his singing was, Panem 
propler Deum, “ Bread for God’s sake !”—a 
need which he afterwards felt when at the 
summit of his fame, for with brief intervals 
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of comfort and even luxury he had a hard 
life of it to the end; and of no man could 
it be said more truly than of Luther, “I was 
poor and in misery,” and, “ Without were 
fightings and wars, within were fears.” Luther 
began early to prepare himself all uncon- 
sciously for his great campaign against the 
World and thePope. He learnt turning and 
became a good carpenter, a trade he had 
to take to afterwards in right earnest., He 
learnt music, which often cheered and com- 





forted him throughout his life ; “the only 
art,” he would say, “ which, like theology, 
can calm the troubles of the soul and put the 
devil to flight.” He learnt law, which early 


gave him that fatal passion for fine distinc- 
tions without a difference—a passion de- 
veloped no doubt by, the Nominalist philo- 
sophy of the Augustinian friars, to whose 
order he afterwards belonged. 

The depths of Luther’s moral nature were 
early revealed to him. The rough healthy 














peasant who had already taken in common 
schooling and tasted law, and might be seen 
| any day about the year 1503 tramping along 
from Erfurth to Mansfeld with sword and 
hunting-knife, was already not as other men ; 


thunder-storm, a young friend was killed at 
his side by a flash of lightning. That flash 
seeméd to light up in Luther undreamt-of 


‘then; I 
and the day came when, in the middle of a | 


Luther, 


| the judgments of God, all seemed to burst 
|upon him at once. He vowed a vow then 


and there to St. Anne to turn friar.’ The 
feeling no doubt was, “I shall be secure 
shall have all the chances of 
protection and divine favour that any man 
can have, for I shall then merit salvation.” 
In his own words, “At my first mass at 
Erfurth my thought was that I was most 











abysses ; the mystery of his own being, the | 


acceptable ; I had no idea I was a sinner.” 
uncertainty of life, the awfulness of death, | 


He had been startled—then he had placed 
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| himself in safety—now he was comfortable ! 


| despair of sin ;” he tells us so. 


But a deep earnest nature could never rest 
there. “Are you so sad, then, brother 
Martin?” said his worthy confessor who was 
bound to make him comfortable and could 
not. “Ah,” says Luther, “yes, I am!” 
At another time he would cry, “My sins! 
my sins!” when his confessor would point 
out to him that he had committed no sins. 
Well, no; “it was something exceeding the 
What was 


| it? It was the feeling which righteous Job 
| had when he cried, “Thou art mine enemy 


| without a cause.” 


It was the Psalmist’s cry, 


| ** My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 


| me?” 
| the monks, his companions. 


“We know nothing of this!” said 
Secure in the 


| routine works prescribed by the Church— 
| regular prayers, regular ceremonies, regular 
| food, regular fasting, regular sins, and regular 


| absolutions ! 


What more was wanting? 


| The inner springs of life to be stirred? 





The rush of emotion on the heart? the 
hungering and thirsting after a righteousness 
not of the law, and an absolution not of 
Rome ? the desire to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom He had sent? the life eternal ? 
the ebb and flow of heaven in the spirit? 
Justification in the heart? “We know no- 
The gap 


thing of this!” said the friars. 
between the soul and God did not trouble 


them, but it drove Luther nearly mad. 
God’s perfection and man’s imperfection 
made the gap wide enough ; but the school- 
men made it wider by explaining the righte- 
ousness of God to mean the active punish- 
ments justly due to all men, the best of 
whom are imperfect and strictly speaking 
unrighteous ; that sort of justice appeared to 
Luther horrible. “I hated this just God, 
this avenger of sin.” Rome proposed to 
satisfy this God by applying the virtues of 
the saints, by good works, by the sacrifice 


| of the mass, in which the merits of Christ 


were freely used to make up for our demerits. 


| But Luther felt the gap could not be filled | 


up by anything merely external—even the 


| external work of Christ himself left him | 


miserable—apart from some justifying sense 


| of inward activity kindled by God bringing 


the soul into felt union with God. That 
activity Luther found to be Faith. Faith is 


| that faculty of the soul by which it lays hold 


of the regenerating influences of God’s Holy 
Spirit. Then, and then only, it is safe ; it is 
justified because really in connection by an 


| inward act of Faith with that which makes 


just, and a man thus actually made just in 


| part, though far from perfect or so just as he 


might be, is free from wrath because now on 
God’s side, and in real connection with Him. 
Now the man sides with God in His’ wrath 
against himself, and reaches on by faith, z.. 
by appropriating energy to absorb more 
and more of what Luther calls the passive 
righteousness of God, whereby justified as he 
is but not all just, he may become more just. 
So Luther, “The righteousness” is now no 
longer, in the language of scholastic sophistry, 
explained to mean the just (?) vengeance of 
God wreaked upon men necessarily (!) im- 
perfect, but “ the righteousness of God is that 
by which the just man through God’s good- 
ness lives, that is, Faith, and the gospel reveals 
|a passive righteousness through which the 
| God of mercy justifies us by faith.” Let us 
| understand at the outset the real secret of 
| Luther’s great doctrine of Justification by 

Faith, and then we shall be able to view 
| calmly the scholastic and to us narrowand dog- 
matic form into which he threw the doctrine. 
What lay at the bottom of his thought, what 
made him heave that great sigh of relief and feel, 
as he tells us, “born again,” was, in a word, the 
| deep feeling of real sympathy with God. This 
deepest need of the soul was often expressed 
by him in a sigh, an aspiration after a righte- 
ousness which he called passive because it 
did not belong to him, but the aspiration 
towards it set him right with God. God in 
his mercy imputed to him that after which 
he strove, helping him to obtain it, yet not 
accepting him by virtue of what he had 
obtained, but rather on account of what he 
strove still to obtain. So he lived by Faith. 
That passive righteousness which he beheld 
active in Christ alone Luther claimed by virtue 
of felt sympathy with God, z.e. by faith. This, 
he said, justified him. “If,” he writes, “we 
were limited to active righteousness, we should 
be lost, forit is defective inall men ;” andagain, 
“ Theology is summed up in one only point, 
true faith and trust in Jesus Christ ;” and 
this in the sense of an appropriating aspira- 
tion, for he adds in the next sentence, “ Our 
| faith is a groan which cannot be uttered.” 

It is this intense reality of the soul, 
dealing at first hand with the intense 
| reality of God, which was the power of 
| Luther's system. It was the life-bread for 

which the human conscience was starving 
|in his day; it is the life-bread for which we 
are all starving. Luther found it in the 
Bible from the first page to the last. He 
held it up before the eyes of the Pope and 
| the people, and whilst the Pope and his 
| followers, content with windy unsubstantial 
| works, sickened at the sight, the people fell 
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upon it ravenously. Justifying faith was 
opposed to unjustifying works; passive 
righteousness was opposed to active right- 
eousness. Savonarola had merely proposed 
a reform of morals, but Luther touched 
the eternal springs when he cried out, “ Not 
works, butfaith!” Apart from that living union 
with God, religion was dead to him, and the 
earth became a horrible pit of despair; but 
with it the Jacob’s ladder was let down, and 
he beheld the angels of God ascending and 
descending. 

ff Luther did not habitually explain his 
great doctrine as we have explained it, or 
sometimes forgot to insist as we have in- 
sisted upon its intimate connection with the 
conscience and its power of bringing the 
soul face to face. with God, we must re- 
member that he lived and spoke in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere, and that his very phraseo- 


| logy was insensibly affected by the scholastic 


culture of a bygone age. He was moreover 
fighting a system, and his schoolman’s in- 
stinct was irresistible to oppose to the hard 
and tyrannous dogmatism of Rome, a system 
of dogma as hard and as unrelenting. This 


was the way in which the war was waged on | 
| both sides, 


Luther fought indeed a new 
battle, but he fought it with the old arms. 
Rome was scholastic, so was he. Rome had 
a system, so had he. Rome had Church 
authority, Luther had the Bible, and the 
plenary inspiration of the book was set up 
against the authority of the Pope, the 
righteousness of faith against the right- 
eousness of works, the power of Christ 
against the power of the priests, and, strange 


_to say, the authority of new dogmas against 


the authority of the old dogmas. This last 
point more than any other made the gulf 
between himself and the Reformers of the 
New Learning, like Erasmus and Colet, im- 
passable. Uncertainty was intolerable to 
the German friar. ‘We do not know every- 
thing,” was almost the motto of the Oxford 
scholars. 

But we must not anticipate. We hasten 
back to find Luther where we left him stand- 
ing, as he describes himself, at the open gates 
of Paradise. Thrilled through and through 
with a sense of new life by the sudden 
revelation of justification by faith, no 
thought of opposition to Rome had as yet 
crossed his mind. This would be his con- 
tribution to the theology of the holy see. 
Others must have suffered as he had suffered, 
and others should be set free. The inade- 
quacy of works must be made clear. The 
Pope would see that as soon as it was pointed 








out to him, but it was necessary to study this 
question at Rome itself, the fountain head. 
Full of a new and strange enthusiasm, which 
in the very moment of rising above rites and 
ceremonies, by a singular anomaly invested 
the least of them with an awful and mystic 
import, more impressionable and earnest 
than he had ever been, Luther arrived at 
Rome, the Rome of the Borgias, the 
Rome of Michael Angelo, the Rome of 
Pagan art, where the pageantries of religion 
went hand in hand with open licentiousness, 
where magnificent temples stood side by 
side with palaces of sensuality and the 
priests of the old faith believed in everything, 
more than in themselves and in their mission. 
Can we wonder if much that was beautiful 
in Italian art escaped the notice of Luther? 
His heart was too full of pain, he saw nothing 
but corruption and infidelity, the priests 
sneered at the sacrament and muttered blas- 
phemy as they consecrated the elements. 
‘‘Bread thou art, and bread thou shalt re- 
main,” was the common by-word amongst 
them. Like Christian, who put his fingers in 
his ears and hastened on his way, so Luther, 
| sad, indignant, and perplexed, turned and 
fled from the splendid but abandoned city. 
The dream of Holy Mother Church was very 
nearly over. One shock more, and Luther 
awoke and shook himself free forever! How 
could the shepherd sleep when the wolf was 
stalking abroad? ‘That wolf was John 
Tetzel. This Dominican friar pushed the 
sale of indulgences beyond all previous limits. 
He rode through Germany to collect 
money for the building of St. Peter’s at 
| Rome, declaring that the blackest crimes 
| would vanish into thin air the instant money 
| rattled in the Pope's coffers. This was a 
question of doctrine, no doubt, but it was 
also a question of common sense, and it was 
an outrage upon conscience. That roused 
Luther, as Professor of Theology at Witten- 
berg University. He could not sit still and 
allow people to suppose that Tetzel’s money- 
box justified them. In ninety-five propositions 
before the University, he publicly censured 
the extravagant extortion. This was on the 
zoth of September, 1517. Then he wrote to 
the Archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, on 
the 31st of October, “This pains me and 
turns me sick!” and the same day he nailed 
his famous propositions to the door (still in 
existence) of the church of the castle of 
Wittenberg. Luther followed these propo- 
sitions by a good broad sermon in the 








vulgar tongue, which, as Michelet says, fell 
like a thunderbolt upon Germany. 


In a 
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moment the whole web of Roman sophistries 
was rent to tatters—it was the bold protest 
of the strong moral sense of the Teuton which 
had been cropping up again and again.ever 
since the days of Tacitus, and confounding 
the legal subtleties of the great theological 
manufactory on the other side of the Alps. 
“You can get rid of sin’s punishment,” said 
Rome, “by a coin, an Ave, or a Pater.” 
“No!” said Luther, “‘ you cannot. Sin and its 
punishment are in nature, they are not only 
real things, which cannot be fought by fictions, 
but original things inherent in man’s constitu- 
tion, not to be rooted out by man. God, not 
the Pope, can deal with sin ; righteousness, 
not indulgences, is what we want. As to 
souls in purgatory, who knows whether they 
would wish to be let out? Perhaps itis better 
for them to be there, and perhaps they know 
it. You cannot pay for your sins in money, 
so you had better keep it, and spend it on some- 
thingelse. The gospel used tobe the net which 
caught rich men, now indulgences are the 
nets, and they are only spread to catch men’s 
riches. If the Pope thinks it right to ring 
a bell and proclaim indulgences, the gospel 
should be preached with a hundred bells 
and ceremonies. If the Pope knew the 
extortions and lies of men like Tetzel, he 


would rather see St. Peter’s at Rome in 
ashes than get funds for its completion out 
of the bones and flesh and fleece of his 
sheep. The Pope is rich enough, let him 


build his own church.” Other articles on 
free-will and predestination follow, but the 
few we have mentioned summarily, were 
quite enough to send a shock throughout 
the whole of the Roman Church, from which 
it has not, up to the present moment, re- 
covered. And yet Luther had no thought 
when he thus threw down the gauntlet, of 
leaving the Church of Rome, or of breaking 
with the Pope; but there was not much 
breathing time for anybody. The printers 
could not print the propositions fast enough. 
Luther was amazed—shall we confess it, a 
little frightened ?—at his own success. Face 
to face with the sudden commotion, ‘I am 
grieved,” he said, “‘to see them printed in such 
large numbers. I myself retain some doubts,” 
still more falteringly, “I desire to obey,” 
and then again more bravely, “I had already 
published them, otherwise I would have 
softened them down a little.” But the people 
of Germany did not want them softened down, 
and soon it became necessary for the Em- 
peror Maximilian to explain to Pope Leo X. 
that the Augustin Friar was likely to give 
trouble. Leo noticing that Dr. Eck and 





other Dominicans were already in full swing 
against Luther, shrugged his shoulders with 
“a squabble of friars!” but he added, 
with his usual acumen, “ Brother Luther is 
aman of genius!” “TI wager,” said Luther, 
soon afterwards, “‘the Pope would give three 
cardinals to have the game still in the bag!” 
But the enormous prestige of Rome is well 
measured by the still humble demeanour of 
Luther, and his disinclination to come to an 
open breach with the Pope. “ Had I,” he said 
afterwards, “at that time braved the Pope 
as I now do, I should have looked for the 
earth instantly to open her mouth and 
swallow me up.” Though couched in the 
language of humility, he contrived to write 
a tolerably smart letter to Leo X., in which | 
he gave him clearly to know his business ; but | 
when summoned before his legate, Caietano 

de Vio, and the Bishop of Trent, under the | 
protection of his good friend and ally Frederic, 
Elector of Saxony, the friar sank at first on 
his knees, then abased himself to the ground, 
and so remained until ordered thrice to rise. 
But there were immediate points of difference 
between friar and Pope, which allowed of 
no real compromise. The Pope insisted on 
Luther’s appearing at Rome. Luther de- 
clined. The Pope required unconditional 
surrender of opinion. Luther insisted upon 
being allowed to state’ his own case. 
He refused not to yield to authority, but 
he appealed from the Pope to a real 
council, But® there was a rougher and 
readier way. “Charles Von Miltitz (the 
papal emissary) is on his way with three 
briefs to seize and hand me over bodily to | 
the Pontiff!” ‘His position at Wittenberg | 
was hourly becoming more perilous. ‘“ You 
are all aware,” he said to his congregation, 
“that I am an uncertain and unsettled 
preacher. How often have I left you with- 
out bidding you farewell! Should this happen 
again, and I not return, consider that I bid 
you farewell now.” These were ominous 
words. “The game is about to begin with 
the priests,” said the Emperor Maximilian to 
the Elector’s minister, “ make much of your 
friar — we may want him.” “This Pope,” 
said Luther, “has behaved to me like a 
knave.” Yet the diplomacy and moderation 
of the dreaded Miltitz ‘seemed for a moment | 
to soften him, and we cannot say what | 
might have been the result had not matters 
been soon brought to a crisis by such inju- 
dicious papal advocates as Dr. Eck, who 
soon made Luther lash out in that well- 
known style which always carried the heart of 
Germany with him. Up to this time he had 
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not wholly condemned indulgences, but only 
the abuse of them. He now cried in the 
ears of the people, “ Indulgences are bubbles 
devised by the sycophants of Rome.” He 
had never before condemned the papal 
supremacy, but now we can almost hear him 
shriek out, ‘‘ The Pope is the mighty hunter, 
the Nimrod of the Roman Episcopacy !” 
He had had thoughts of reforming Rome, 
but he now spoke out plainly, “ We would 
have healed Babylon, but she is not healed 
—forsake her!” It was time for him to 
condemn Rome, for Rome had already con- 
demned him, The Pope at last issued his 
Bull—the students of Erfurth tore it out of 
the book-shops and threw it into the river. 
“Tis a bulla (bubble), let it swim,” cried they, 
and on the roth day of December, 1520, 
Luther publicly burnt Pope Leo’s Bull 
against himself, and several other papal 
documents, telling the people that it was an 
ancient practice to burn bad books! 

Meanwhile the friends of the new move- 
ment increased daily, but a good many of 
them came to Luther, like Nicodemus, by 
night. The Emperor himself was not sorry 

| to see the rapacity of the priests checked, 
and the power of Rome itself harassed. The 
Elector of Saxony, Luther’s prince, was 
throughout his warm supporter, although an 
obedient son of Rome all the time by pro- 
fession. His example was followed by several 
. other German princes, and they did but echo 
‘the almost universal feeling throughout 
| Germany, viz. that Roman corruption was 
| really too bad, and something ought to be 
| done. 

Such was the state of affairs when the 
irrepressible “little monk” was summoned 
to appear before the Diet of the Empire 
_that met at Worms. This assembly, in 
| which the bishops sat along with the secular 
German princes, was not merely an ordinary 

| political assembly which would not naturally 
take cognizance of ecclesiastical cases, but it 
was also the provincial council, which would 
| naturally try a case like Luther’s. 

But Luther had paved his own way. His 
letter to the Christian nobility of Germany 
had been eagerly bought up. It had pro- 
duced a prodigious effect upon the people. 
“Summon up thy courage, father,” wrote 
one friend. ‘Laugh at these wild beasts. 
| I see the numbers of thy partisans daily in- 
creasing.” ‘God grant that he may not lose 
heart,” said others, who were themselves 
afraid, “that he may answer stoutly and not 
give way to fear.” ‘“ Preach him up to your 
fellow-citizens,” writes a Niiremburg magis- 


€ 





trate, “there is no greater soul in Germany.” 
Meanwhile, the Emperor Charles V., Maxi- 
milian’s successor, who had sided with the Pope, 
and greatly overawed the council, summoned 
Luther formally. Yet, although he was pro- 
mised a safe-conduct, no one really expected 
him to appear. They could not answer him, 
and they knew he would not yield, so they con- 
demned him unheard before he came, and 
published far and wide their decision. Use- 
less now to appear? Nay, hardly safe. The 
sentence was published, Luther’s works were 
burnt, and the very herald who summoned him 
asked him dubiously if he meant to go. “I 
will go,” said he, “though there be there as 
many devils as tiles on the roof.” Brave 
words! but Luther tells us afterwards he was 
terribly afraid. Bucer met him on the way, 
and tried to turn him back. The Emperor's 
confessor met him, and told him he was to 
be burnt at Worms. But nothing could stop 
him. 

He approached Worms in a kind of litter, 
accompanied by a number of learned men, 
and a vast crowd of people. Cochlzus 


| says that he played upon the harp. At all 
| events, as he approached the city it is said 


that he stood up and thundered out his famous 
hymn, “Ein fester Burg ist unser Gott.” 
He was come to judge his judges. Men said 
he looked pale with care and study, and so 
emaciated that you could count every bone 
in his body. He may have been so then, 
but this is not at all the burly Luther whose 
portraits have been handed down to us. 

He was put up for the night by the Lord 
of Hirsfeld. The Diet, he tells us, was 
thunderstruck at his unexpected arrival ; 
but on the morrow he was summoned before 
the Diet in the Guildhall, where the Em- 
peror and the Electors were assembled. 
What followed sufficiently explains their dis- 
inclination to meet him. We can hardly 
believe that they had prepared any argu- 
ments. The proceedings may be suttimed 
up in two words—Firmness on one side, con- 
ciliation on the other. First he was asked to 
disavow his books. ‘‘ Most Gracious Lord 
Emperor,” said Luther, “some of the writ- 
ings are controversial, others are doc- 
trinal—of these I neither can nor will retract 
an iota.” The only point he promised to 
reconsider was the violence of his language | 
against his enemies. They gave him a day 
and a night. The next day he was asked to 
rely upon his judges, and to rest assured 
that they would decide rightly. Luther re- 
plied, “that was not likely since they had 
already condemned him.” “ At least give up 
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afew articles to us,” they said. It was the 
last offering of the olive branch. Luther 
felt it, and. the longing to avoid an irre- 
parable breach seems to have come back 
upon him. “In God’s name,” he answered, 
*T do not desire to defend those articles which 
do not relate to Scripture.” Immediately two 
bishops told the Emperor that Luther had 
retracted. Luther saw his mistake. He inter- 


posed that he never would retract, and to | 


all further remonstrance he said only, “‘ Here 
is my body and my life.” “Martin,” said 
the Chancellor of Treves, “you are dis- 
obedient to the imperial majesty: neverthe- 
less you have leave to depart under the safe- 
conduct you possess.” He answered, “ It 
has been done as it has pleased the Lord ; 
and you in your turn consider where you are 
left.” These things were not done in a 
corner ; and to show the ridiculous position 
the Pope’s party had landed themselves in, 
we need only observe that the Archbishop of 
Treves being at his wit’s end, asked Luther, 
the prisoner at the bar, what he himself 
would advise to bring the matter to a con- 
clusion. The friar replied readily enough, 
“Tf this work, or this counsel, be of men, it 
will come to nought ; but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it.” 


Luther was allowed twenty days to reach 
a place of safety; but was ordered not to 
preach or excite the people on his journey. 
He wrote to the Emperor to say he was sorry 
he could not obey him, but God and God’s 


Word were above all men. He adds one 
more parting sting, regretting that he had 
not been allowed to prove his case by 
scriptural evidences, and adding that he 
was quite ready to present himself again 
before any other assembly that might be 
lawfully convened. It would be strange in- 
deed if Luther had not been a little elated 


at his sudden and enormous popularity. | life. 


| Wherever he went the people turned out in 
crowds to see him pass. “ They thronged 
on foot from Eisenach to us,” he writes, 
“and we entered the city in the evening.” 
Again he writes, “ You cannot think how 
civilly the Abbot of Hirsfeld received me, 
He sent his chancellor and his treasurer a 
long mile to meet us from his castle, and 
waited for us himself some short distance 
from it with a troop of cavaliers to escort 
us into the city. The senate received us at 
the gate. The abbot treated us sumptu- 
ously in his monastery, and would make me 
lie in his own bed.” 

Amidst these demonstrations Luther may 
have lost sight of his real danger; but his 
good friend, the Elector of Saxony, gauged 
more accurately than he the venom of a Pope 
at bay, and the displeasure of a thwarted 
Emperor. 
not long ago the Pope was reported twige to 


with the dagger and the bowl. 
eye steadily on Luther, and took thought 
for him when he took no thought for himself. 

Arrived at Eisenach, Luther hurried across 
the forest to embrace his father and mother. 
He had only left them a few moments, and 
was coming back in company with his 
brother, when a body of horsemen bore 
down upon them, and Luther was immedi- 
ately taken prisoner. 
his monk’s garments, dressed him in the 
disguise of a knight, and hurried him off 
through the forest. 
terror from the carriage and took to his 
heels. 
of Wartzburg, where he was made extremely 
comfortable, and learned that he was a 
prisoner indeed, but in the hands of his 
faithful prince, the Elector of Saxony. 

And so ends the first act of his eventful 
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THE CHILDREN’S TRIUMPH. 


HE Sunbeams came to my window, 
And said, ‘‘ Come out and see 

The sparkle on the river, 

The blossom on the tree 
But never a moment parleyed I 

With the bright-haired Sunbeams’ call ! 
Though their dazzling hangs on the leaf they laid, 
I drew it away to the curtain shade, 

Where the Sunbeams could not fall. 


1? 


The Robins came to my window, 
And said, ‘‘ Come out and sing! 
Come out and join the chorus 
Of the Festival of spring!” 
But never a carol would I trill 


| In the Festival of May! 

| But I sat alone in my shadowy room, 

| And worked away in its quiet gloom, 
And the Robins flew away. 


| The Children came to my window, 


And said, “Come out and play ! 
| Come, play with us in the sunshine, 
| Tis such a glorious day!” 
| Then never another word I wrote, 
| And my desk was put away! 
| When the Children called me, what could I do ? 

The Robins might fail and the Sunbeams too, 

But the Children won the day! 

FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 











Perhaps he remembered that | 


have attempted the life of the reformer Hutten, | 
He kept his 





They stripped him of | 


His brother leapt in | 


Luther was conducted to the castle | 
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him, and said, Tell me, I 
blessed him there. And 
preserved.” —GENESIS XxX11. 24, 29, 30- 
B Bae story of Jacob wrestling with the 
angel is one which, however we may 
interpret its literal meaning, has always con- 
veyed, and undoubtedly lends itself in the 
original, even more than in our translation, 
to a deeper and more spiritual sense. The 
vision took place, we are told, im the crisis 
of Jacob’s life. He was returning from 
Mesopotamia. He was on the eve of the 
meeting with his brother. Every incident, 
almost every word, is charged with a double 
meaning. There are the banks of the Jabbok, 
the “ wrestling stream” (such is the meaning 
of the word), wrestling, forcing its way 
through the rocky basins of the deep defile 
which parted the brothers asunder. There 
are the earthly “‘ messengers ” on whose inter- 
cession he relies—there are the heavenly 
“messengers” who are ranged behind them,— 
there are the two “bands” or companies of 
his own tribe, and compared with them are 
the two “bands” or companies of angels. 
There is “the face”of his brother Esau, whom 
he longs but fears to see—there is the “ face” 
of God, which also he fears yet longs to see. 
It is in the midst of thesé conflicting images, 
as in a dream, that he encounters he knows 
not whom on the mountain-side. The wrest- 
ling of the torrent with its tangled thickets 
and its rocky boundaries, bears a likeness of 
a yet mightier wrestling of the human soul 
with its deep perplexities and sorrows, 
Through the long watches of the night the 
Patriarch is locked in a struggle as for life 
and death with the mysterious combatant, 
and he entreats that he may know his name. 
But when at last the dawn “rises” (so it is 
expressed in the original) over the hills of 
Gilead, he feels that his whole being is trans- 
figured. ‘He said, “I have seen God face to 
face, and my life is preserved.” And he 
called the name of the place Peniel, “ The 
Face of God.”’ At that moment the twi- 
light of the dawn “ bursts” into full sunlight, 
and he summons courage to descend from 
the face of the mountain height, and plunges 
down into the narrow glen, and passes the 
fatal stream, and prepares himself for the 
dreaded interview. Always (such was the 
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“And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day. 








* Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, by | the indications of the Divine presence. 
D.D., Dean of Westminster, being | 


THE WRESTLING OF JACOB; 
Or, Conditions of Religions Enquirp.* 


And Jacob asked 


ray thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my.name? And he 
acob called the’ name of the place Peniel; for I have seen God face ‘to face, and my life is 


belief of his descendants) he bore with him 
the marks of that mighty conflict, “for he 
halted on his thigh.” It was as though the 
agony of the conflict had dislocated even his 
earthly frame. Henceforth “few and evil 
were the days of his pilgrimage.” Nordo we 
ever lose entirely the recollection of the wily 
son of Rebekah. But still the grander, 
nobler part prevailed ; the dark, crafty Jacob, 
the treacherous supplanter of his brother 
Esau, disappeared and became “ Israel,” the 
Prince of God—the Conqueror of God—the 
founder of the mighty nation which still 
bears his glorious name. On that day, as it 
were, in the depths of his spiritual being 
were born Moses and David, Elijah and 
Isaiah, and One greater than all, who was 
indeed the Prince of God, and should pre- 
vail for ever. 

This encounter, as I have said, has been 
considered as the likeness, almost without 
an allegory, of all spiritual struggles. It is 
the groundwork of one of the finest hymns 
in our language—that in which Charles 
Wesley describes the appeal of the struggling 
human soul to the mysterious Stranger 
whom it meets on its passage through life— 

“Come, O thou traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see, 
wind Tam iett alone with Thee. 


With Thee all night I am bound to stay 
And wrestle till the break of day.” 


It has been made the groundwork of an 
interesting discourse by the greatest English 
preacher of this century, Frederick Robert- 


son. It was the constant burden of a gifted 
Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Church, a 
few months since called to his rest, who, if | 
any one of our day, wrestled with the ques- 
tions of his time till the fragile frame was 
broken by the force of the spiritual conflict. 

There are indeed numberless experiences 
of individual existence which the story 
represents to us. It describes the struggles 
which every autobiography reveals—the 
entrance on a new stage of life—the de- 
cision of a profession—the imrush of new 
thoughts—the wrestle with temptations, with 
circumstances, with sorrows. It represents 
how the common things of life are to us 
The 
bands of our friends and companions become 
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to us bands of ministering spirits. In 
the chime of familiar bells we hear a voice 
bidding us turn again and take heart. In 
reading the pathetic scene of another’s early 
trials the young philosopher of our century 
finds the dried-up fountains of his heart 
unlocked, and after years of premature hard- 
ness is born again as a little child. In the 
whispering of the mountain torrent, as we 
find ourselves in some long forgotten, but in- 
stantly remembered, scene of former years, 


** All along the valley, down its rocky bed 
The living voice is to us as the voice of the dead.” 


It describesalso the last struggle of all, it may 
be in the extreme of age or of weakness, in 
the valley of the shadow of death. There the 
soul finds itself alone on the mountain ridge 
overlooking the unknown future—“ our com- 
pany before is gone” —the kinsfolk and 
friends of many years are passed over the 
dark river—and we are left alone with God. 
We know not in the shadow of the night who 
it is that touches us—we feel only that the 
Everlasting Arms are closing us in—the twi- 
light of the morning breaks—we are bid to 
depart in peace, for by a strength not our 
own we have prevailed, and the path is 
made clear before us. 

There is also another struggle—another 
wrestling—that which takes place between 


the human spirit and the vast mysterious 


problems by which we are surrounded. 
In every age this struggle takes place, 
in some perhaps more than in others, and 
| it may be that such an age is ours. ‘Such 
| questioning,” it has been wisely said, “ neces- 
| sarily belongs to every transition state,* a 
| transition which every age and every soul 
| must make from an unintelligent assent to a 
| traditional creed towards an _ intelligent 
| assent to a true faith:” not all light nor all 

darkness, but still, as we humbly trust, from 
| darknessintolight. It is on this mental conflict, 
| this incessant asking the name and meaning of 
| the unknown forces within and around us, 

that I would speak on this occasion. 
| Hereafter, perhaps as heretofore, I may call 
attention to those truths of religion which, we 
trust, will come out to us more and more 
clearly from the darkness “even till the day 
breaks””—truths which will bear to be wrestled 
with, and which will prevail whatever else 
betide. 

To many, all such mental struggles will be 
unknown and unsought. There was no 
wrestling with God in the early patriarchal 
days of Abraham and Isaac. Let those, if 








* Reflections and Reminiscences of John M‘Leod Camp- 
bell, p. 256. The whole chapter is well worth reading. 








such there be, who live in that old ancestral 
peace continue so to live, only let them not 
pretend to wrestle when they are in no diffi- 
culty. It is very rarely indeed that the 
sudden changes from church to church, or 
the adoption of this or that strange practice 
or form are the results of deliberate doubt or 
search. They are more commonly the mere 
change of one fancy for another,—or a leap 
from darkness into darkness. It is not of 
these that I would speak. But for those, 
young or old, who are exercised in any 
measure on the great problems of Religion 
and Theology, it may be, I would fain hope, 
not presumptuous, to suggest four homely 
maxims, impressed upon us alike by the Bible 
and by human experience. 

1. Any such conflict, whether of mind or 
spirit, must be serious and in earnest. It 
must be an anxious endeavour to gain that 
which we seek. “I will not let thee go ex- 
cept thou bless me.” The expression is bold 
even to the verge ofirreverence. But it is not 
irreverence, because nothing is more reverent 
than an earnest determination of purpose. 
It is not playfulness or gaiety of heart that we 
deprecate—in God’s name, keep of that as 
much as can possibly be had. It is not this 
that makes a soul unstable or hollow. No. 
But asking questions without waiting for an 
answer ; talking merely for the sake of victory 
—treating sacred and important questions as 
party flags, to be hoisted up or pulled down, 
according as it suits the ebb and flow of 
public opinion —all this is no struggle, 
no inquiry at all. This is levity, this is 
foolish jesting—mere vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Whoever repeats the phrases of reli- 
gion, or of irreligion, merely to astonish or 
bewilder, or to conceal his ignorance, or to 
gain momentary popularity—whoever enters 
on the question of religious thought without 
a determined intention of doing or saying 
what is best for his own conscience and for 
the consciences of others, is a profane person, 
by whatever name he calls himself. But a 
man who is possessed with what the French 
call “ the grand curiosity ” of knowing all that 
can be known—he who looks up to the truly 
great authorities of all ages and countries— 
to the high intelligences of unquestioned 
fame and worth that God has raised up to 
enlighten the world—he has made an effort 
to enter on the narrow path, and to force his 
way through the strait gate that leads to 
eternal life. The very struggle to him is 
good. The very awe of these great questions 
produces in his mind the reverence which is 
the first element of religion. That was a 
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true name which the old Greeks used to de- 
scribe a good man, a religious man—they 
called him “aman of business ”—a man in 
earnest, a man who felt the gravity of what 
he was doing and saying. Such a man, no 
doubt, may get his conscience warped, or 
may become fanatical or self-deceived ; but 
so far as his seriousness goes, he isright ; so 
far as his seriousness is sincere, whatever be 
his errors, he is on the right way, and God 
is not far from him. Not what others think 
for us, but what we are able to think for our- 
selves is the true life of our life. Well said 
the German poet, “The secret of Genius is 
first, midst, and without end to honour truth 
by use.” Struggle, wrestle with the meaning 
of the sacred words you employ—take them 
not in vain—where we cannot find their mean- 
ing they are to us as though they were not—we 
had best not apply them at all. But in all 
those that are worth retaining—as in all the 
dispensations of life and of nature—there is 
what in the story of Jacob is called a “ Face,” 
an aspect, of God, which looks out at us from 
behind the darkness if we gaze steadily in 
the right direction. 

2. Every such inquiry must be carried on 
with the conviction that truth only is to be 
sought. As perfect love casts out fear, so 
perfect confidence in truth casts out fear. That 
old proverb of the Apocryphal Book of Esdras 
is not the less true because it is so familiar, 
“Great is the truth, artd stronger than all 
things.” “‘ Magna est veritas et przevalebit.”* 
Jacob is described as struggling, wrestling 
with the unknown mystery. He knew not 
what to make of it—but it prevailed at last 
ever him and he prevailed with it. It is the 
very likeness of the search of a sincere soul 
after Truth. Often the Truth may elude our 
search, may slip from our grasp, may fling us 
on the ground,—but if we cling fast to it, 
some portion of it will be ours at last, and 
we in its triumph shall be more than con- 
querors. A venerable divine of the Roman 
Church, one who in years past swayed the 
rising generation from this place, hast in our 
time powerfully described the human intellect 
under the figure of a ravenous wild beast that 
has to be driven back by the iron bar of 
authority, “‘smiting hard and throwing back 
the immense energy of the aggressive intellect” 
—lest it should, as it were, dissolve and devour 
all things, divine and human, in its insa- 
tiable appetite. 


* 1 Esdras iv. 33. It has been pointed out to me that in the 
original text it is “Magna est veritas et prevalet. The 
! change from the present tense, prevalet, “is strong,” to the 

future, prevaledsit, ‘ will be strong,”’ indicates the increasing 
conviction in Christendom of the ultimate victory of Truth. 

+ Newman’s Apology, p. 381, 382. 
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This is, I venture to suggest, the exact op- 
posite of the figure presented to us in Jacob’s 
vision or in the Bible generally, and by the 
highest instincts of humanity. ‘The Truth 
that is really divine does not smite down its 
combatant. Nay, rather it allows itself to be 
embraced, repulsed, embraced again—seized 
now by this side, now by that,—lifted up, 
pressed, challenged to surrender. “ Come, let 
us reason together.” “The Lord will plead 
with Israel.” “ We can do nothing against 
the Truth, but for the Truth.” 

The human intellect has had placed before 
it by Him who made it one object and one 
only, worthy of its efforts, and that is Truth. 
Truth, not for the sake of any ulterior object, 
however high or holy, but Truth for its own 
sake. We hope, we trust, we humbly believe, 
that Truth will in the end be found to coincide 
with goodness, with holiness, with grace, with 
humility, with all the other noblest aspira- | 
tions of the human spirit. But if we think 
and reason on these high matters at all, we 
must seek and desire Truth even as though it 
existed by and for itself alone. And the 
most excellent service that churches and 
pastors, authorities of State or of Religion, 
universities or teachers, can render to the 
human reason in this arduous enterprise is 
not to restrain, nor to blindfold it, but to clear 
aside every obstacle, to open wide the path, 
to chase away the phantoms that stand in 
the road. Above all, it is the privilege of 
ancient and national places of learning, of 
ancient and national churches—it is alike 
the high calling of true philosophy and 
Christian civilisation—to rise beyond the 
reach of the blinding, bewildering, en- 
tangling influence of the spirit of party. It 
was once said by Archbishop Whately that 
the chief evil of the modern Church of 
Rome was not Transubstantiation, or the 
worship of the saints, or Purgatory, or any 
other of the special opinions held by its 
members, but the fact that it was “a great 
party,” inspired by the same motives and 
guided by the same principles as bind to- 
gether sects and parties, political or other, 
throughout the world. So far as the Church 
of Rome or any other church is not this, even 
its errors are comparatively innocent ; so far 
as it is this, its very truths become mischievous. 
“ Whatever retards a spirit of inquiry,” said 
Robert Hall, “is favourable to error. What- 
ever promotes it, is favourable to truth. But 
nothing has greater tendency to obstruct the 
exercise of free inquiry than a spirit of party. 
There is in all sects and parties a constant 
fear of being eclipsed. It becomes a point of 
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honour with the leaders of parties to defend 
and support their respective peculiarities to 
the last, and, as a natural sequence, to shut 
their ears against all the pleas by which they 
may be assailed. If we seek for the reason 
of the facility with which scientific improve- 
ments establish themselves in preference 
to religious, we shall find it in the 
absence of party combination.” No doubt 
even the domain of science has not been 
free from the passions and personalities of 
party teachers; but the great Noncon- 
formist whom I have just cited had good 
ground—had, I may almost say, Divine 
authority—for directing his special warning 
to the religious world. This spirit of com- 
bination for party purposes, and this alone, 
is what the New Testament calls “ heresy.” 
This it is that constitutes the leading danger 
of synods and councils, which, by their very 
constitution, become almost inevitably the 
organs, never of full and impartial truth, 
almost always of misleading ambiguities 


which tend rather to darkness than to light, | 


rather to confusion than to union. 

3. We must in our inquiry be on the 
watch as far as we can, not for something 
to attack, but for something to admire; not 
for something to pull down, but for some- 
thing to build up. “ Prove all things,” says 
the Apostle, and he almost immediately after- 
wards adds, “abstain from every* kind of evil,” 
that is, from every kind of evil, however spe- 
cious, however religious may be itsappearance. 
This, no doubt, is an important maxim. The 
negative side of Christianity, the creation of 
an atmosphere in which whole classes of 
falsehood have been unable to live, is 
a merit which has been hardly enough 
appreciated. But the more direct maxim of 
the Apostle is still more important, “ Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
It has been too often the conventional 
strategy of theological argument, in deal- 
ing with books or persons with whom we 
differ, to give no quarter; to treat them as 
wizards were treated in the Middle Ages, as 
though they were embodied and absolute evil 
—as if the moment we: find ourself face to 
face with such a book or such a line of argu- 
ment, the first thing to be done is to tear it 
to pieces, and pick out all its worst parts, 
and take for granted the worst possible con- 
struction. Far be it from us to deny that 
there are books 
and principles so detestable, that they de- 
mand all the indignation of which the human 





* 1 Thess. v. 21, 22 (in the original) 





so worthless, characters | ; : 
of any name or fame in the world which will 





soul is capable. But surely these are ex- 
ceptions. Far oftener, when we are per- 
plexed and distressed, the impression is as of 
the vision of the Book of Job: “ Fear cometh 
upon us and trembling; a spirit passed be- 
fore me, but I could not discern the form there- 
of ; the image was before mine eyes, and there 
was silence.” But in the larger part of such 
books, as from their fame and weight demand 
to beread—astherearenone which are equally 
good, so there are very few which are equally 
evil. In all we must discriminate. Even 
the Bible itself has its gradations. The Old 
Testament, great as it is, is not so divine 
as the New. The Apocalypse, splendid as are 
its imagery and its purpose, is not as edify- 
ing as the Gospels or the Psalms. It was. 
said of the Koran that it had two faces, one 
of a beast, to scandalize the weak, one. of the 
seraph, to attract the faithful. That, to a cer- 
tain extent, is the case even in the Bible ; it is 
the case certainly with all other good books. 
There is the face of the beast which may 
terrify ; but there is the face of the seraph to 
delight us, and he is the best inquirer who, 
while he acknowledges the face of the beast, 
yet turns away from it to gaze chiefly on 
the face of the seraph. We are justly in- 
dignant with ignorant or foolish scoffers, 
who in speaking of the Bible speak only of its. 
obscure, harsh, and perplexing passages ; who- 
omit the Sermon on the Mount, and speak 
only of the questionable acts of the Patriarchs ; 
who omit the glory of the 119tn Psalm, and 
dwell only on the curses of the rogth ; who 
speak only of the exceptional anathemas, and 
pass overthe long-suffering love of the Parables 
inthe Gospelsor ofthe Epistles of St. Paul. But 
we should be no less indignant with ourselves 
or indignant with others, if, in speaking or 
reading of books of science, books of philo- 
sophy, books of religion, we look at them only 
to extract the evil, the controversial, the offen- 
sive, the frivolous, and overlook the genius, 
the wisdom, the knowledge, the goodness, 
which, whilst disagreeing ever so much, we 
might yet discover in them for our eternal 
benefit. It is astonishing how vast a loss we 
sustain for our spiritual life by thinking only 
how we can destroy, attack, and assail, 1n- 
stead of thinking how we can build up, 
define, or edify. There is not a book in the 
world, however great or good, which would 
stand the test of being taken only in its 
weaker points. There are very few books 


not confirm our faith or raise our minds if 
judged not by passion or prejudice, but 
on their own merits, “according to righteous 
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judgment.” Jacob wrestled to the end through 
darkness and light, and in the end he felt 
that his unknown enemy was no enemy at 
all, but the same vision of angels he had 
seen at Bethel, the kind and merciful face of 
God, the God of his father Abraham, and of 
his father Isaac. 

4. Yet one more rule. Let us enter on 
these inquiries not in despair, but in hope. 
There is doubtless enough to discourage. 
Sometimes we think that we are about 
to be overwhelmed by a general return of 
forgotten superstitions — sometimes by a 
| general chaos of incredulity—sometimes our 
|. course seems darkened by an eclipse of faith 
| —sometimes by an eclipse of reason. Yet on 

the whole the history of mankind justifies us 
| in hoping that as in the moral, so also 
| in the intellectual condition of the race, 
in regard to these higher spiritual truths, 
| our light is not altogether swallowed up in 
| darkness—that the good cannot be and is 
| not altogether lost—that the evil, the error, 
| the superstition, that has once disappeared, 
| even if it returns from time to time, will not 
| again permanently rule over us as _ hereto- 
fore. Christianity itself goes through these 
| struggles, In its divine aspect it wrestles 
| with man. It its human aspect it wrestles 
with God. It has within it, like the Pa- 
triarch, two natures—the crafty, earthborn 
Jacob—the lofty, heaven-aspiring Israel: 
Only we must acknowledge, let us rather 
say we must insist on, two conditions if we 
would draw hope from the experience of 
religious history. First, we must acknow- 
| ledge the immense changes through which 
Christianity has passed. It is because there 
| is hardly any one form of Christian truth 
| which has been held “ always, everywhere and 
| by everybody,” that we seem to see how 
it may at last assimilate to itself all the 
good and all the truth which the world con- 
| tains, and which, though not in it, are yet of 
| it. So far as it has survived the conflicts of 
| eighteen centuries it has been not by adher- 
| ing rigidly to the past, but by casting off its 
worser and grosser elements and taking up in 
each age something of that higher element 
which each age had to give. It has sur- 
vived the corruptions and superstitions which 
| it inherited from the Roman Empire, and 
has carried off in the struggle the elements 
| of Roman civilisation. It has survived the 
| miserable controversies of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries, and has carried off from its 
earlier age the first germs of liturgical wor- 
ship and the memory of the martyrs. - It has 
survived the barbarous fancies and cruelties 
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of the Middle Ages, and carried off with it 
the marvels of medizval art. It has survived 
the fierce conflict of the Reformation, and 
has carried off with it the light of freedom, 
of conscience, and of knowledge. It has 
survived the shock of the French Revolu- 
tion, and has carried off with it the toleration 
and the justice of the eighteenth century. 
It has survived the alarms which were 
excited at the successive appearance of As- 
tronomy, Geology, Physiology, Historical 
Criticism, and has carried off with it a 
deeper insight into nature and into the Bible. 
In each of these anxious wrestling matches 
it has, like the Patriarch, seen the Face of 
God, and its life has been not only pre- 
served but transfigured. Jacob, the old, 
treacherous, exclusive Jacob, has with each 
of these receded—Israel, the princely, the 
venerable, the loving father of the chosen 
people, has gradually prevailed. 

And there is the second condition, that we 
must look for the true face of our religion 
in the face of those who have best repre- 
sented it. We sometimes claim, and justly 
claim, as the glory of our faith, that it 
has attracted to itself the strength of in- 
tellects such as Shakespeare and Newton, 
Pascal and Rousseau, Erasmus and Spinosa, 
Goethe and Walter Scott. Yes; but do we 
sufficiently remember what is the aspect of 
Christianity which commanded the reveren- 
tial attention of men so different each from 
each as these? Was it the Christianity of 
Niczea, or Geneva, or Westminster, or Augs- 
burg, or the Vatican? No. It was, by the 
very nature of the case, something of a far 
more delicate texture, of a far deeper root. 

Again we may find an indication of the ; 
permanent character of Christianity when 
we ask what is the form of it defended by 
its great apologists. The Christianity for 
which Paley argued in his Evidences, and 
Lardner in his Credibilia, and Butler in his 
Sermons and Analogy, and Pascal in his 
Thoughts, and Channing in his Discourses, 
—was this the Calvinist, or the Lutheran, or 
the Wesleyan, or the Tridentine, or the 
Racovian Creed? No; for to each one of 
those stout champions of the faith one 
or other of these forms would have been 
as revolting as that which they advocated was 
precious to them. 

Again, it is the religion which has inspired 
the course of states and nations. Read the 
concise but subtle account given of the in- 
fluence of Christianity on civilisation by my 
brother Dean of St. Paul’s, or, if you will, 
the more extended examination of it in the 
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history of Latin Christianity by his famous 
predecessor,—read either of these works, or 
watch, if we prefer it, the gradual develop- 
ment of Christian art, from the Good Shep- 
herd of the Catacombs to the Transfigu- 


ration of Raphael, from the majestic Basi- |. 


lica to the soaring lines of the Gothic cathe- 
dral. Whilst we acknowledge in them 
the triumphant progress of what is best in 
Christianity, shall we not also acknowledge 
that it is a progress to which the Councils, 
the Confessions, even the Fathers and School- 
men, have contributed almost nothing, and 
the general spirit of the race and the faith 
almost everything ? 

And is not the religion which animated 
these higher intelligences and these wider 
spheres the same which has animated the 
poor, the humble, the childlike, the saint- 
like of all persuasions? We do not deny 
that at particular epochs of excitement, the 
temporary opinions of particular schools 
and times may have filled the soul with 
heavenly fervour, that the doctrines of the 
“Invention of the Cross,” or “the Sacred 
Heart,” or “the Immaculate Conception”—of 
“‘Imputed Righteousness,” of “‘ Sudden Con- 
version,” of “Episcopal Succession,” of “ Non- 
intrusion,” may have swayed whole assemblies 
of men with one common impulse, or lighted 
up the last moments of departing saints with 
celestial energy. But these have been the co- 
ruscations, the phosphoric crests, of the waves 
of enthusiasm. The perpetual under-current 
of devotion has been of another sort. “ Pray 
for me,” said an eminent French pastor on 
his death-bed, “that I may have the ele- 
mentary graces.” ‘Those elementary graces 
are to be found in those great moral princi- 
ples which lie at the bottom of the barbarous 
| phraseology in which the sentiments of the 
poor, living or dying, are often expressed. 
| It was but the other day* that there was re- 

corded thesaying of anold Scottish Methodist, 
' who in his earlier years had clung vehemently 
to one or other of the two small sects, on 
either side of the street—‘“ The street I’m 
now travelling in, lad, has nae sides; and 
if power were given me, I would preach 
purity of life mair, and purity of doctrine 
less than I did.” “Are you not a little 
heretical at your journey’s end ?” said his in- 
terlocutor. “I kenna. Names have not 
the same terror on me they once had, and 
since I was laid by here alone, I have had 
whisperings of the still small voice telling me 
that the footfall of faiths and their wranglings 





* “Reminiscences of the Pen-Folk,” by One who knew 
Then, p. 41. 
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will ne’er be heard in the Lord’s kingdom 
whereunto I am nearing. And as love 
cements all differences, I'll perhaps find the 
place roomier than I thought in times by- 
ast.” 

And finally the converging testimony ren- 
dered by so many different experiences to- 
wards the triumph of a higher Christianity is 
crowned by the testimony of the Bible itself. 
That the Theology of the Bible is something be- 
side and beyond, something greater and vaster 
than the theology of each: particular church 
or age, is proved by the fact that on the one 
hand it has never been found sufficient for 
the purposes of tests and polemics, and on 
the other hand, that whenever the different 
schools of theologians have been brought 
together on its platform, either for selecting 
extracts for the public services of the 
Church or for revising its translations, the 
points of division fell aside, the points 
of union came to light, and the points of 
discussion were such as for the most part 
had no bearing on the divisions or the 
theories of Christendom. It is in the various 
aspects of the theology of the Bible, which is 
also the theology of European literature, the 
theology of great men, the theology of the 
saints, and the theology of the poor and of 
little children, that we may hope to see the 
Face of God. 

We complain of the unfairness of the Ger- 
man critic who attacked the possibility of a 
Christian faith by directing his artillery 
against the coarsest and grossest forms in 
which that faith has been supported by any of 
its adherents. But this should be a solemn 
warning to us to see how far we have our- 
selves identified it with those furms. We 
smile at the narrowness of the English phi- 
losopher who regarded Christianity as the 
completest development of human wickedness 
because he fixed hismind on one particular doc- 
trine soinetimes preached in itsname. But this 
should bea solemn warning to us, to see how far 
such a doctrine is one for which we ourselves 
have contended as essential to the faith. True 
Christianity is beyond the reach of such at- 
tacks or such defences. Those of us who 
have watched the effects of sunrise on the 
Alpine ranges will remember the dark and 
chill aspect of the wide landscape in the 
moment preceding the dawn. At last there 
arose at once in the western and the eastern 
heavens a colour, a brightness, a lightness— 
varying, diffused, indefinite, but still spread- 
ing and brightening-and lightening, over 
the whole scene. Then, “as in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,” the highest 
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summits of the range of snow burst from pale 
death into roseate life, and every slope and 
crest became as clear and bright as before they 
had been dark and dull ; and meanwhile the 
same light was creeping round the mists of the 
plain and the exhalations of the lakes, and 
they too were touched by gold, and every 
shape and form yielded to the returning 
glow. Such is an image of the rise of true 
Religion, may we not say of true Theology ; 
shadowy, diffused, expansive as the dawn,— 
yet like the dawn striking with irresistible force 
now here, now there, first on the highest in- 
telligences, then on the world at large, till at 
length the whole atmosphere is suffused with 
its radiance, and the shades of night have 
melted we hardly know how or where. 

Such is the process by which the great 
regenerating truths of Religion have made 
their way, and still make their way into the 





heart of man, truths not the less religious, 
because they have often come from seem- 
ingly opposite quarters—truths which gain 
their place the more certainly because they 
come not in a polemic, but a pacific garb— 
not conquering but subduing, not attacking 
error, but creating a light in which the sha- 
dows insensibly flee away. ‘“ Falsehood can 
only be said to be killed when it is replaced.” 
Truth conquers only when it can enlist 
the religious enthusiasm that is too often 
the heritage of error. Enthusiasm can only 
be fully commended when it is enlisted 
on behalf of the wider and nobler instincts 
of the good and wise throughout mankind. 

When the struggle is drawing to its end, 
when the day breaks and the sun rises, may 
it be ours in some humble measure to have 
seen the Face of God, and know that through 
that struggle our life has been preserved. 

A. P. STANLEY. 





THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 


PART I, 
By SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S. 


: 5 bord inventions have generally grown by 
’ Evolution. Of perhaps no other than the 
Mariner’s Compass can it be said that it came into 
existence complete in a moment. The persoh who | 
first having a piece of loadstone or a magnet, so 
supported as to be movable round a vertical axis, 
perceived it to turn into one particular direction 
when left to itself, and who found that the posi- 
tions thus assumed were sensibly parallel when the 
suspended magnet is carried about to different 
places indoors or out-of-doors, near enough to be 
within sight of one another, invented the Mariner’s 
Compass. There may have been several indepen- 
dent inventors ; there can have been but one first 
inventor. The efforts of historical inquirérs have 
hitherto proved unavailing to fix either time, place, 
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or person for this invention, not more remark- 
able for its definiteness as a discovery than 
for its perennial utility to the human race. 

It is generally believed that the compass 
was known at an early date in China, and 
used as a guide for travelling by land at a 
very early period of the world’s history. In 
the English translation (London, 1736) of 
the Pére Duhalde’s book on China, in the 
section entitled “ Annals of the Chinese 
Monarchy, a chronological history of the 
most remarkable events that happened 
during the reign of every Emperor,” the 
following remarkable statement with refer- 





ence to the Emperor Hoang Ti giving battle 
to Tchi Yeou occurs :—“ He, perceiving that 
“ thick fogs saved the enemy from his pur- 
** suit, and that the soldiers rambled out of 
“ the way, and lost the course of the wind, 
made a carr which show’d ’em the four 
cardinal points; by this method he over- 
took Tchi Yeou, made him prisoner, and 
“put him to death. Some say there were 
* engraved in this carr, on a plate, the cha- 
“acters of a rat and a horse, and under- 
“ neath was placed a needle, to determine 
“the four parts of the world. This would 
“amount to the use of the compass, or 
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“something very near it, being of great 


antiquity, and well attested. ’Tis pity 
this contrivance is not explained, but the 
interpreters knowing only the bare fact 
dare not venture on conjectures.” 

Hoang Ti was the third Emperor. The 
first date given in Duhalde’s “Annals” is 
that of the death of the eighth Emperor Yao, 
2277 years before the Christian era; and it 
is stated that the number of years from the 
time of Fohi, founder of the dynasty, and 
first Emperor, till the beginning pf Yao’s 
reign, is very doubtful. Assuming the date 
of Yao’s death to be correct, we may safely 
conclude that Hoang Ti must have lived 
some time about 2400 or at the latest 2350 
years before the Christian era. Duhalde’s 
work was founded on narratives written by the 
French Jesuit missionaries who lived in China 
during the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and before publication was most scru- 
pulously revised, and corrected when neces- 
sary, by the Pére Contancin, who had spent 
thirty-two years in China. It is impossible 
to doubt but that the ‘narrative represents 
accurately the traditions current in China at 
that time. The instrument which the Em- 
peror Hoang Ti is said to have used cannot 
possibly have been anything but a compass, 
as nothing else could have done what it is 
said to have done. It is then perfectly cer- 
tain that at the time when the quoted tra- 
dition originated, the Compass was known 
in China. We have thus irrefragable evi- 
dence that the Compass was known at a 
very early time in China, and fairly strong 
evidence for believing it to have been known 
there as early as 2400 years before the 
Christian era. 

The directive quality of the magnet, which 
constitutes the essence of the marinei’s com- 
pass, was not known to the Greeks and 
Romans; for in the writings of Homer, 
Theophrastus, Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, and 
Pliny, we find abundant evidence of know- 
ledge of all the other ordinary magnetic 
phenomena, but not a trace of any know- 
ledge of this most marked property. It is 
clear that of all those writers, or of the ob- 
servers and experimenters on whom they 
had depended for information, not one had 
ever supported a piece of loadstone, or of 
magnetised steel, in such a manner as to leave 
it free to turn round horizontally ; or that if 
any one of them had ever done so, he was 
remarkably deficient in perceptive faculty. 

The earliest trace we now have of the 
mariner’s compass in Europe is contained, 
according to Professor Hansteen (“ Inquiries 
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concerning the Magnetism of the Earth”), 
in an account of the discovery of Iceland 
by the Norwegian historian, Are Frode, who 
is cited as authority for the following state- 
ment :—“ Flocke Vilgerdersen, a renowned 
“ viking, the third discoverer of the island, 
departed from Rogaland in Norway to seek 
Gadersholm (Iceland), some time in the 
year 868. He took with him three ravens 
to serve as guides; and in order to con- 
seciate them to his purpose he offered up a 
great sacrifice in Smarsund, where his ship 
lay ready to sail; for in those times sea- 
men had no loadstone (éedarstein) in the 
northern countries. In Icelandic, Leid sig- 
nifies region, and on this account the pole- 
star is named Leidstjerna, consequently 
Leidarstein signifies guiding-stone. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Snarro Sturleson, 
Are Frode was born in the year 1068. This 
account was therefore probably written 
about the end of the eleventh century.” 
We have thus very strong evidence that 
the mariner’s compass became known in the 
northern countries of Europe between the 
years 868 and 1100. We have distinct evi- 
dences from several different sources that 
the mariner’s compass came to be pretty 
generally known through Europe in the thir- 
teenth century. A poem by Guiot of Pro- 
vence, entitled “La Bible Guiot,” forming a 
quarto manusempt ofthe thirteenth century, 
on vellum, belonging to the Bibliothtque du 
Roi at. Paris,montains a desoxipiien of the 
mariner’s conypass and of its employment by 
sailors, sO «cumious and interestingithat at is 
quoted in a@kmost every historical:*ketch of 
magnetism. “Whe following verbatmcopy of 
the old Frendh, followed by a-titewal English 
translation, »of Guiot's statement wegarding 
the compass, ds taken from Batlew's Treatise 
on Magnetism an ‘the “ Encyclopzedia Metro- 
politana :”— 


‘ 


Icelle estoile ne se muet 

Une arts font qui mentir ne puct 
Par la vertue de la Mancte 

Une piere laide et bruncte 

Ou il fers volenters se joint 

Ont regardent lor droit point 
Puez c’une aguile lont touchie 
Et en un festue lont fishiec 

En longue-la mette sens plus 

Et il festui la tient desus 

Puis se torne la point toute 
Contre lestoile sans doute 
Quant il nuis est tenebre ct brune 
Con ne voit estoile ne lune 

Lor font a laguille alumer. 

Puiz ne puent ils assorer 

Contré lestoile vers le pointe 
Par se sont il mariner cointe 

De la droite voie tems 

C’est uns ars qui ne puct mentir. 
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TRANSLATION. 


This same star does not move, and 

They (the mariners) have an art which cannot deceive, 
By the virtue of the magnet, 

An ugly brownish stone, 

To which iron adheres of its own accord. 
Then they look for the right point, 

And when they have touched a needle (on it) 
And fixed it on a bit of straw, 

Lengthwise in the middle, without more, 

And the straw keeps it above ; 

Then the point turns just 

Against the star undoubtedly. 

When the night is dark and gloomy 

That you can sce neither star nor moon, 

Then they bring a light to the needle, 

Can they not then assure themselves 

Of the situation of the star towards the point ? 
By this the mariner is enabled 

To keep the proper course ; 

This is an art which cannot deceive. 


In this passage, the words, “and the 





straw keeps it above,” imply undoubtedly | 


that the needle was to be floated in water by 
the straw. 

The experiment thus described by Guiot 
of Provence is familiar to the present gene- 
ration, being taught by “ Peter Parley,” 
“The Boy’s Own Book,” and other eminent 
scientific instructors of the young, and any 
reader of Goop Worps, having access to a 
little bar magnet such as that used for attract- 
ing magnetic swans, may make it for himself. 
Guiot says “this is an art that cannot de- 
ceive,” but I doubt whether any one repeat- 
ing the experiment carefully will agree with 
him. The mode of support ig not satisfac- 
tory. Water in an open basin scarcely ever 
has its surface free enough from dust or 
other impurities to allow a straw floating on 
it to turn with perfect freedom ; and it will 
be found that the needle will sometimes stick 
in positions sensibly inclined to one definite 




















line towards which it tends, or at best that 
it will come very sluggishly into its proper 
position. A pretty and instructive experi- 
ment may, however, be made by deviating a | 
little from the ordinary way of floating the 
needle. Instead of placing it lengthwise on | 
a straw, stick it transversely through one | 


end of a small round wooden bar. The | 





smooth round stem of a fine kind of wooden 
lucifer match sometimes met withanswers very 
well, the head with the inflammable sub- 
stance being of course cut off; but the stem 
of an ordinary match may be taken, one end 
of it slightly flattened to allow the needle to 


| be pressed through it easily, and the whole 
| thinned away so much that it will just barely 





float the needle. The needle must be ad- 
justed so that it will rest horizontally with the 
wooden bar vertical over it. The bar ought 
to be longer than half the length of the 
needle, otherwise there is a difficulty in pre- 
venting one end or other of the needle 
from rising to the surface of the water. 
If the. bar is seen to project even as much 





as one-tenth of an inch above the surface of 
the water, it should be cut shorter; and 
the part of it at the surface of the water, 
when finally adjusted, ought to be nicely 


rounded, After completing this adjustment, 
which may require a little patience, pull the 


needle out from the wooden stem, and steady 


it upon a table by aid of two fingers. Draw 
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one end of the bar magnet once along it 
steadily from point to eye. Replace the 
needle in its proper position on the wooden 
stem and float it. It will then be seen to turn 
into a position not very much different from 
the true north and south line (unless the ex- 
periment be made far north in North 
America, or far south in the Antarctic 
regions). If turned out of this position 
and left to itself again and again, it will turn 
again and again into the same position, and 
always with the eye and point similarly 
situated as to north and south. Suppose, 
for example, the eye turns to the north and 
the point to the south. Remove the needle 
again, and go through the same operation as 
before, several times running. Replace it in 
its floater, and it will be found to turn de- 
cidedly faster into the north and south line 
than before. Again take out the needle and 
go through the same operation, only with 
the other end of the bar magnet from that 
first employed. Replace it on its Bianee. 
You will now find it turning much less 
rapidly into its former position, or possibly 
turning into the reverse position. Take it 
out, and repeat several times the last opera- 
tion, with the bar magnet. After having 
done this a sufficient number of times, you 


will find the needle turning its point to the 





north and its eye to the south. Or, again, 
the magnetism once given by the little’ 
magnet may be reversed by drawing the | 
same end of the same bar-magnet in the 
contrary direction a sufficient number of | early remonstrance against it. 


times along the needle. If, however, the 
needle has been magnetised by a more 
powerful magnet, it may be found difficult or 
impossible to reverse its magnetism by the 
simple operation described above. A con- 
venient ‘way of testing the direction shown 
by the needle, is to draw a black line ona 
piece of white paper, and place it below the 
tumbler or finger-glass. Turn the paper 
round until the needle, resting in the centre 
of the glass, is seen to be exactly over the 
line. Deflect the needle from this position 
again and again, and you will find it always 
coming with great accuracy to the same line. 

Dr. Gilbert of Colchester, Physician in 
ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, discovered the 
true explanation of this wonderful phenomena 
to be that the earth acts as a great magnet 
upon the movable needle, and thus founded 
the science of terrestrial magnetism. But an 
explanation of this discovery must be re- 
served for a continuation of the present 
article. In the meantime, any reader who is 
sufficiently interested may experiment for 
himself upon the mutual influence between 
the bar magnet and the floating needle, and 
between two needles separately magnetized 
and floated. He may even readily enough 
anticipate Gilbert’s discovery, and particu- 
larly his reasons for marking the poles N and 
S in the manner illustrated in the preceding 
sketch, which is at variance with the rule 
unhappily still followed by British instrument- 
makers, notwithstanding Gilbert’s strong and 





FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR. 


I. 
(y= year, going ’mid frost and snow, 
While loud the norland trumpets blow, 
Take our blessings ere you go! 


Il. 
Ye brought us weal, ye brought us woe ; 
Looked oft the friend, sometimes the foe: 
We part as friends :—'tis better so. 


Ill. 

The good ye brought us none may know; 
The ill hath record here below: 

To grasp the chances we were slow. 


IV. 
Ye brought us out a goodly show 
Of fruit that glittered in the glow ; 
Rich seed around our path did strow. 





v. 
We seized the fruit both high and low, 
That hung so tempting, row on row,— 
The seed we trode, but did not sow! 


VI. 

In other years that seed may grow 

A shield from sun and driving snow, 
Or waving green on the sad grave-row. 


VII. 

For all the debts the years do owe 
Are paid with a hearty overflow, 

To them that wrestle and overthrow. 


vit. 
Old year, going ’mid frost and snow, 
While loud the norland trumpets blow, 
Take, take our blessing ere you go! 
P. J. 
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MY MOTHER AND I. 


By tHe AUTHOR oF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER III. | 


I was silent. We had already discovered 
| THOUGHT that Mrs. Golding belonged’ to a peculiar 
,in my | sect, called Plymouth Brethren, which had 
girlhood | lately risen up in the West of England. My 
Ithink | mother did not agree with them in their | 
still,that | opinions ; but she told me that many of them 
Bath is| were very good people, and that I must 
one oOf| never smile at Mrs. Golding and her extra- | 
themost | ordinary forms of speech, as. if she and her | 
| beauti- | “brethren” were the only children of the | 
| fulcities | Almighty Father, the only receptacles of 
| in the/eternal truth, and accepters of what . they | 
world. | called “salvation.” 
|Flor-| So I forgave her for holding forth a little | 
| en ce,| too harshly on the wickedness of the world, 
| theysay, | which to me seemed not a wicked world at 
is some-| all, but most beautiful and enjoyable ; for- | 
thing) gave her too, for keeping me out of the 
like it;| lively streets—Milsom Street, Gay Street, 
but I Quiet Street, such quaint names. Patiently 
have ne-| I followed her into the narrow and dirty 
ver seen | regions at the bottom of the town, where she 
| F lor-| transacted her business, selling and buying 
‘en ce, | alternately, but always contriving to keep one 























and I love Bath, with that fond, half-sad sort 
of love, which hangs about particular places, 
making them seem to us, all our days, unlike 
any other places in the wide world. 

During our short stay there, I had not 
‘een half its beauties, for my mother seemed 
unwilling to go about more than she was 
obliged, and it was winter weather; but 
now as we crept slowly along the high Cla- 
verton Road, and looked down on the 
valley below, where the river and the canal 
meandered, side by side, and in and out, 
glittering in the morning sunshine; then 
coming suddenly upon it, I saw the white 
city, terraces, crescents, circuses, streets, one 
above the other, rising up almost to the top 
of Lansdown Hill—I could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ How beautiful !” 

Mrs. Golding, being a Somersetshire 
woman, looked pleased. She made the car- 
rier stop his jolting cart for a minute or two 
that I might get a better view. 

“Yes, Bath is a nice place, and there's 
some nice folks in it—to make amends for 
the nasty ones.” 

“Who are they?” I inquired. 

“Card-players and ball-goers, and world- 
lings generally,” answered Mrs. Golding. 
“ But they’re nothing to you, miss, or me 
either. And there are good folks besides ; 


- though they’re not many.” 
XV—6 








eye upon her basket and the other upon me. 

Little need was there. Nobody looked 
at me. In this busy quarter of the city 
everybody was occupied with his or her 
own afiairs. I felt, with some amusement 
and perhaps a shade of annoyance, that I 
was being taken for the old woman’s grand- 
daughter after all. 

Well, what did it matter ? 
of Dee— 


“T cared for nobody, and nobody cared for me,’ 


Like the Miller 


except my mother,—only and always my 
mother. 

It was very dull going about without her, 
we were so seldom apart. So as soon as 
Mrs. Golding had done her business, I sug- 
gested mine—the shawl, and insisted on 
getting it at the very best shop in Bath. 

Must I confess that even as an elderly 
lady, I rather like shopping? Even when I 
do not buy, the sight of the pretty things 
pleases me, as it did in the days when I could 
not afford to buy ; when rich silks and dainty 
muslins were tantalizing impossibilities, and 
my mother and I looked at them and shook 
our heads witha resolute smile, but still a 
smile. What was there to sigh over? We 
never had to go in rags, or even thread- 
bare, like some people. And when we did 
enter a shop, money in hand, to clothe our- 
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selves as elegantly and fashionably as we 
could afford, how we did enjoy it! Much 
more, I think, than those who have not to 
pick and choose, but can buy all they fancy, 
without considering the cost. And then our 
buying had one remarkable feature, which 
we regarded essential—though I have found 
since that everybody does not so regard it 
—we always paid. 

I took care to let the shopman see my 
full purse, and was counting my money, 
rather too ostentatiously and of course awk- 
wardly, when it tumbled down, and one half 
sovereign rolled right at the feet of an old 
gentleman who was just then entering the 
shop. 

He stooped and picked it up, though he 
was rather infirm, but politeness seemed an 
instinct with him; then looking round, he 
offered the coin to me, with a half smile and 
a bow. 

I bowed too, and said “thank you,” rather 
gratefully, for I thought it a kind thing for 
an old man to do. But if old his figure was 
upright still, and soldierly looking. It made 
me look at him a second time: my father 
was a soldier. 

He looked at me too, not as young men 
sometimes looked, with rude admiration, but 
very intently, as if he thought he knew me, 
and had half a mind to speak to me. But 
as I did not know him in the least, I quietly 
turned away, and gave all my mind to the 
purchase of the shawl. 

I have it still, that dear old shawl, old and 
worn, but pretty still. Often I regard it 
with a curious feeling, remembering the day 
I bought it. What a struggle the buying 
cost me! a battle first against Mrs. Golding, 
who wanted a bright scarlet centre, whereas 
this one was white, with a grey “ pine-apple” 
border, and then against myself, for my 
mother had given me only three pounds, 
and its price was three guineas, and I had to 
borrow. 

«Yet it is so lovely, so quiet and lady- 
like, just after my mother’s own taste. She 
would be sure to like it, only she would say 
it was too dear.” 

“Not a bit dear, good things are always 
cheap,” said reassuring Mrs. Golding, press- 
ing the three shillings upon me rather 
boisterously. 

To escape, for I saw the old gentleman 
was watching us, and our dispute—probably 
he had nothing better to do—I took the 
money, at which I fancied he smiled. 

Perhaps he had heard all that passed : well, 
what harm? Supposing he did overhear, he 





could learn nothing except that my mother 
was poor and careful, with lady-like tastes, 
and that I liked to please her if possible. 
Nevertheless, his observant eye vexed me, 
and I turned my back upon him until we 
went out of the shop. 

However, there was great consolation in 
thinking of the beautiful shawl ; how nice my 
mother would look in it, and how warm it 
would be. 

* And a real Paisley shawl is never out of 
fashion,” added Mrs. Golding encourag- 
ingly ; then drew down the corners of her 
mouth, saying'“ fashion was a snare.” 

Very likely ; and yet I should have enjoyed 
being dressed like those young ladies I saw 
walking up and down Milsom Street, in the 
sunshine. Pleasant as it had been to ad- 
mire the grand shops in the Corridor and 
elsewhere, it would have been pleasanter still 
to be able to go in and buy there whatever I 
chose. There were scores of pretty things 
which I longed to take home with me, for 
myself or my mother, and could only stare 
at through the tantalizing glass panes. It 
was a little hard. | 

Another thing was harder. In spite of 
Mrs. Golding, who made the fiercest duenna 
possible, the passers-by did stare at me; idle 
loungers, who no doubt thought it great fun 
to inspect a new face, and all the more so 
because it was under a plain cottage bonnet, 
and had no protector but an old woman. With 
a man beside me, a father or a brother, no 
one would have dared to stare ; and if instead 
of walking I had been driving, it would have 
been altogether different. Then these young 
men would have recognised my position, and 
paid me the same respectful attentions that 
they offered to other young ladies, to whom 
I saw them talk and bow, courteous and reve- 
rential, while to me 

Was it my lowly condition that exposed 
me to this rude gaze, or only my beauty ? but 
I hated my beauty since it caused me such 
humiliation. My cheeks burning, my heart 
full of angry resentment, I hurried on 
through the crowded streets, Mrs. Golding 
trotting after me as fast as she could. 

“Where are you going?” she pettishly 
said at last. “What on earth is the matter | 
with you ?” 

It was useless to explain, and indeed I | 
hardly knew myself, so I merely replied 
that I was tired, and proposed that we should | 
go and sit down in the quietest place we 
could find. | 

“That will be Marlboro’ Fields, if you | 
don’t mind the cows. People say, some of | 
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these days, there’s going to be a grand park 
made there for the fine folk to walk in, just 
as they now walk up and down Royal Cres- 
cent. You'll want to go and see them? Of 
course, all you young folk do like the vani- 
ties of the world.” 

Perhaps old folks too; for though I pro- 
tested against it, Mrs. Golding, shaking her 
head in a solemn, incredulous way, took me 
right into the then fashionable promenade. 
The high, broad walk in front of the Cres- 
cent houses was as full as it could hold of 
gaily-dressed people, walking up and down, 
and conversing together, for everybody 
seemed to know everybody. There were no 
carriages, but there was a good sprinkling of 
sedan chairs, in which the old and infirm 
went about. Some of them were pitiful 
spectacles, in their apparent struggle against 
remorseless age, sickness, decay ; their frantic 
clinging to that poor, feeble life, which could 
no longer be to them either a pleasant or 
desirable thing. 

It made me sad,—me to whom in mystrong, 
fresh youth, life seemed eternal. I looked 
upon these poor creatures as if their melan- 
choly lot could never concern me, and yet 
it weighed me down, and I was glad to 
get out of the crowd into a footpath, leading 
to the Weston Road. There, in a quiet 
nook, some kind soul had put up under a 
shady tree a comfortable seat, where we sat 
down, and Mrs. Golding took out a huge 
parcel of provisions. A most ungenteel 
repast, and I was horrified at it, hungry as 
I felt ; but there was no use in objecting, and 
besides we were quite out of everybody’s 
way, the grand people confining themselves 


| entirely to their walk up and down the Cres- 


cent, where they could see and be seen 
properly. 

So we sat quiet and alone. Nothing passed 
us save one Carriage, a very fine one, driving 
slowly towards Weston. 

“Bless us!” cried Mrs. Golding indig- 
nantly, ‘ how stuck-up the world is growing! 
In my time there were only four carriages in 
Bath, and only the very rich people thought 
of such a thing.” ; 

“Probably the owner of that one is a rich 
person,” said I carelessly ; but I followed it 
with my eyes,for I was very tired, and I 
thought how nice it would be to be driving 
leisurely home instead of waiting about here 
for an hour, and then being -jolted back 
in that horrid carrier’s cart. 

These half-sad, half-envious musings must 
have lasted some minutes, for Mrs. Golding, 
having eaten and drunk her fill, leaned her 








head back against the tree in a delicious 
doze. The same carriage drove past again, 
and, stopping a little way off, the footman 
helped out its only occupant, an elderly 
gentleman, who, after walking feebly a turn 
or two in the sunshine, came towards the 
bench much exhausted, though evidently 
striving hard against his weakness, and hold- | 
ing himself as upright as he could. Then I 
perceived he was the same old gentleman 
who had picked up my half sovereign for me | 
in the shop. | 

Glad to return civility for civility, I made 
room for him, squeezing myself close up to 
Mrs. Golding; a politeness which he just 
acknowledged, without looking at me, sat 
down, quite exhausted, and closed his eyes. 

What a contrast it was—the sleepy half- 
life of these two old people, one on either 
side of me, with that strong, vivid, youthful 
life of mine, full of such an endless capacity 
for pleasure and pain! Would it ever dwindle 
down to this? Should I ever be like them ? 
It seemed impossible. 

Mrs. Golding’s eyes were still peacefully 
shut ; but the old gentleman opened his, and, 
seeing me, gave a start. 

“I beg pardon; I am sure I have seen 
you before—yes, yes, now I recollect. Excuse 
me.” And he took his hat off, clear off, 
from his reverend white head. “ You will 
pardon an old man for addressing a strange 
lady ; but I really think I must somewhere 
or other have had the pleasure of meeting 
you.” 

I shook my head smiling. 

“Pardon then, a thousand times. You, 
young lady, may make a blunder sometimes, 
when you are seventy-three years old.” 

I said, I made blunders now, and I was 
only seventeen. 

“Only seventeen! You look older. But 
perhaps you are the eldest of a large family?” 

“Oh no! We are only two—just my 
mother and I.” 

“ A most fortunate pair,” said he, bowing ; 
but asked no further personal questions. And 
indeed though we immediately began talking, 
and talked straight on, upon all sorts of sub- 
jects, for a full half hour, he never made the 
slightest approach to any topic that could 
imply any curiosity about me or my affairs. 
He was equally reticent about himself, keep- 
ing punctiliously to the cautious, neutral 
ground of pleasant generalities—a charac- 
teristic, I often think, of well-bred people, 
and which constitutes the charm of their 
society ; just as the secret of true politeness 
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consists in one thing, unselfishness; or, as | 
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the Bible puts it, “ esteeming others better 
| than themselves,” 

| In my short, shut-up life, I had seen few | 
| men, fewer gentlemen ; none indeed to com- 

pare with the characters in my books—Sir 

Charles Grandison, the Waverley heroes, and 

even those of Miss Austin ; whom I less ap- | 
proved, for they were so like everybody else, 
and I wanted somebody quite different. Now 
this old gentleman was certainly different 
from any one I had ever seen, and I admired 
| him exceedingly. 

Nor, recalling him, do I wonder at my 
admiration, sudden as it was. The fine old 
head, with its aquiline features, the erect 
soldierly bearing, the dignified and yet gentle 
manners, as courteous to a mere “slip of a 
girl as ifshe had been a duchess, the blandly- 
toned voice and easy flow of conversation, 
| belonging to the period; when conversation 
was really held as a fine art, and no flippancy 
| or slang was tolerated,—I had never seen 
| any one to equal him. Above all, I was 
_ struck by his wonderful tact; the faculty 
| of drawing one out, of making one at ease 
with oneself, so that one unfolded as naturally 
as a flower in sunshine. Which quality, when 
the old possess, and will take the trouble to 





use it, makes them to the young the most 
charming companions in the world. 

I was deeply fascinated. 
time was slipping on, and my mother sitting 
waiting for me at home, while I was enjoying 
myself without her, talking to a gentleman 
whom I had never set eyes on before to-day, 
' and of whose name and circumstances I was 
as utterly ignorant as he was of mine. 

The shadows lengthened, the soft rosy 
| twilight began to fade, and the thrush’s long 
| evening note was heard once or twice from | 
| a tall tree. 
| Spring come again!” said the old gentle- 

man, with a slight sigh. “The days are 
lengthening already ; it is five o’clock,” and he | 
| looked at his watch, a splendid old-fashioned 
one, with a large P in diamonds on the back. 
“ My carriage will be up directly. I always 
dine at six, and dislike being unpunctual. 
Though I have no ladies to attract me home- 
ward; no fair faces to brighten my poor 
board. Alas! I have neither daughters nor 
grand-daughters.” 

A wife, though, he must have had ; for 
there was a thin wedding-ring on the little 
finger of his left hand, which it fitted exactly, 
his hands being remarkably small and delicate 
for such a tall man. I always noticed people’s 
hands, for my mother had told me mine were 


I forgot how the | 





rather peculiar, being the exact copy of my 





father’s, with long thin fingers and almond- 
shaped nails. This old gentleman’s were, I 
fancied, rather like them, at least after the 
same sort of type. 

** You have no grand-daughters ! 
pity! Would 
some?” 

And then I blushed at this all but rude 
question, the more so as he started, and a 
faint colour came into his cheek also, old as 
he was. 

“Pardon me: I did not mean exactly that 
—that—But why should I dilate on my own 
affairs ? 
fresco, this worthy nurse of yours.” (Then 
he at least had not concluded Mrs. Golding 
to be my grandmother.) 

“Ves; I suppose she is tired. We ought 
to be going home. My mother will be so 
dull ; I have hardly ever left her for a whole 
day alone.” 

“Ts your mother like you? 
are you like your mother?” 

This was the only question he had put that 
could at all be considered personal ; and he 
put it very courteously, though examining 
my face with keen observation the while. 

“ T, like my mother? Oh no, it is my father 
I take after. Though I never saw him; I 
was a baby when he died. But my mother 
—lI only wish I were like her; so good, so 
sweet, so—everything! There never was 
her equal in the whole world.” 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“JT dare say she thinks the same of her 
daughter. It isa way women have. Never 
mind, my dear, I am not laughing at your 
happy enthusiasm ; it will soon cool down.” 

“I hope I shall never cool down into 
not admiring my mother !” said I indignantly. 

“No—of course. Mothers are an ad- 
mirable institution—much more so than 
fathers sometimes. 
up. Good afternoon, madam.” 


What a 
you have liked to have 


Or, rather, 


He was of 


| the old school, who did not think politeness || 


wasted on anything in the shape of a woman. 


“Your young lady and I have been having | 


such a pleasant little conversation.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said my duenna, bristling 
up at once, but smoothing down her ruffled 
feathers when she perceived it was quite an 
old gentleman—a real gentleman too—who 
had been talking tome. “ But it’s time we 
were moving home. Are you rested now, 
Miss Picardy?” 

The old man started violently. 


“ What did you say? Whatisher name?” | 
His eagerness—even excitement—put Mrs. | 


Golding on the defensive at once, 





She is having a good long doze ad | 











But your nurse is waking | 
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“T can’t see, sir, that a strange young 
, ippek  " i CHAPTER IV. 

lady’s name is any business of yours. You've 

never seen her before to-day, and you cer- As was natural, during the whole drive 


answer any of your questions. Come, my | I thought of little else than the card in my 
dear.” pocket. I had put it there at once, without 


on me, examining me intently, and almost | offended with her, and perhaps recognised 
shaking with agitation. 
“T beg pardon,” he said, turning to Mrs. | case should I have discussed the matter with 
Golding with an evident effort; “you are|her. I was very proud in those days, and 
quite right—quite right; but, in this one | had no notion of being confidential with my 
instance, if you would allow me to know her | inferiors. 
name——” Besides, it might possibly concern us— 
“No, I won’t; and you ought to be, our own private affairs. The name, Picardy, 
ashamed of yourself for asking it,” cried my | was such a very peculiar one, that this 
angry protectress, as she tucked me under | stranger might turn out to be some relative 
her arm, and marched me off; for, of course, | of ours. What relative? Little as I knew 
resistance on my patt would have been | about my father, I did know that he had 
ridiculous. | died the last of his race—so it could not be 
Presently I ventured a remonstrance, but | his elder brother. Perhaps an uncle? Or 
was stopped at once | possibly, no, it was too much to expect !— 
“You don’t know Bath ways, my dear. | it would be too like a bit out of a book, and 
Wait till you get home, and then tell your | a very romantic book indeed—that this most 
mother.” 
“ Of course I shall tell my mother. But | be my grandfather. 











tainly won’t after; so I’m not a-going to| home in that horrid shaky carrier’s cart, | 


But the old gentleman had fixed his eyes | showing it to Mrs. Golding ; who saw I was | 


that I had some reason to be. But in no | 


| interesting old gentleman should turn out to | 


_ it was a shame to be rude ty such a kind old Yet 1 clung to the fancy, and toa hundred | 


gentleman—the most charming old gentleman | fancies more; until, by the time we reached 
I ever saw.” 


‘ ° = ° 
“Very well. Charming or not charming, | tion of strong excitement. 


I’ve done my duty.” | It was already dark, but I saw my mother’s 
And she hurried me on,till, just stopping | figure against the blind, and her hand put 


| home, I had worked myself up into a condi- | 


to breathe at the corner of Royal Crescent, | forward to draw it and look out, as she caught 


there overtook us a grey-headed man, who | the first rattle of the cart-wheels down the 
looked like an old family servant. He touched | street. In a minute more, I had leaped out, 
his hat respectfully. and come face to face with her dear little 

“Beg pardon, but I believe you are the | figure standing at the door—the calm eyes 
young lady who was sitting beside my master | shining upon me—no, shining up at me, for 
in Marlboro’ Fields? He desired me to go | I was so tall, and the cheerful voice saying, 
after you, and give you this card.” |in that peculiarly soft tone which rings in 


~ . | | 
Mrs. Golding extended her hand. ny ears even now, when I am sad and alone, 


“No, no, I was told to give it to the | “Well, my child?” 
young lady herself, All right; good after-| A sudden thrill went through me. For 
noon, miss.” | the first time in my life, I knew something 
He too looked keenly into my face, and| which my mother did not know, I had a 
started, even as his master had done. strong interest in which she possibly might 
“Lord bless us! The saints be about us!” | not share. For the Picardy name was hers 
1 heard him mutter to himself. —but the Picardy blood was wholly mine. 
3ut he was evidently an old soldier like- “Well, my child, and have you had a 
wise, who simply obeyed orders, asking no | pleasant day ?” 


questions ; so he touched his hat again, and I could not answer immediately. She | 


walked back as fast as he could. | saw, quick as lightning, that things were not 
I took the card—an ordinary visiting card | all right with me, and perhaps imagining L 
—with a name and address printed thereon ;/ had been annoyed by some difficulty con- 
a second address, “ Royal Crescent, Bath,” | cerning Mrs. Golding, bade me not tell her 
being hurriedly written in pencil. But the | a single thing that had happened until I had 
name, when I made it out, caused me to start taken off my bonnet, and had some tea. 
In intense astonishment. It was—“ Zieuée-| ‘Then you will be rested, and can unfold 
nant-General Picardy.” | to me all your adventures.” 
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Adventures, indeed! Little she knew! 
And some instinct made me put off, minute 
after minute, telling her the strange thing 
which had befallen me. 

“ But you have really enjoyed yourself, my 
darling,” said my mother, anxiously, as she 
folded up my pelisse, for I was so bewildered 


| that I did less for myself than usual. 


“Oh yes, very much. And I have bought 
your shawl; such a beautiful shawl! Shall 
we look at it now?” 

“Not till after you have had some tea, 
my child. How tired you look! Are you 
sure you are quite well?” 

“Oh yes! But mother darling, something 
has happened—something so strange. Look 
here, an old gentleman gave me this card— 
such a charming old gentleman, who sat 
beside me on a bench and talked to me, and 
I talked to him. It was not wrong, was it?” 

‘“No—no,” said my mother hurriedly, 
| trying in vain to decipher the card by the 
| dim candlelight. 

“ And when we left him, he wanted to 





| know my name, and Mrs. Golding was so 


| 
|| nan after us with this card. 
| 


cross and refused to give it—so he sent his 

Look, is it not 
strange ! It is our name, our very own name, 

| * Lieutenant-General Picardy.’” 

My mother sunk on a chair, deadly pale. 


| “Ah, I knew it would come, some day. 
|| My child, my own only child !” 


| 
1] 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
‘ 


| She flung her arms about me, and burst out 
| weeping as I had never seen her weep before. 
| When she recovered herself, I had put 
| the card away, but she asked me for it, and 
| examined it carefully. 
| “Yes, it must be General Picardy himself. 
I did not know he lived at Bath—indeed, I 
| doubted if he were living at all. 
heard of him for so many years.” 
** But, mother, who is General Picardy ?” 
“ Your grandfather.” 


I have not 


|| Itoo sank down on a chair, shaking all 
|| over with agitation. 


It was such a surprise. 
A painful surprise too, for it implied that my 
mother had had secrets from me—secrets 
| kept for years. 

| And you never told me? 





Surely I was 
| old enough to know something about my 
| own grandfather, whom I always supposed 
| to be dead.” 
_ ‘I never said so. But still I thought it 
| most probable, since if alive he must have 
| been keeping silence and enmity against me 
for seventeen years.” 

“ Enmity against you, my own best dearest 
mother! Then I will throw his card into 
the fire, and never think of him again.” 


She stopped my hand. “No—he is 
your grandfather, your father’s father, and 
the nearest relation, after me, that you have 
in the world. Let us talk about him quietly 
by-and-by. Come down to tea now, Elma, 
my child. You know,” with a faint struggle 
at a smile, “you always say, if the world 
were coming to an end, mother must have 
her tea.” I laughed, and my momentary 
wrath, first against her, and then against him, 
passed away. It seems strange, but I was 
prone to these outbursts of passion when I 
was a girl, though they never lasted long. 
They never come now at all. Sometimes, I 
could almost wish they did, if I had my 
mother there to soothe them. 

“And after tea, mother, you will tell me 
everything ?” 

“Yes. I would have told you long ago, 
but it was a painful story, and one that I 
thought could not possibly signify to your 
future, or affect your happiness in any way. 
Perhaps I judged wrong.” 

“Oh no, you were right, you always are,” 
cried I impulsively ; and when I heard the 
story, my reason seconded this conviction. 

But first, my mother made me tell her 
my adventure; which I did, concealing 
nothing, not even my ardent admiration of 
the old gentleman who was my grandfather 
—the first real gentleman, I declared, that I 
had ever seen. 

“Yes, I believe he is that,” sighed my 
mother. “So was your father—so were all 
the family. It is a very old and honourable 
family.” 

“T am glad.” 

Yes ; I was glad, and proud also. I looked 
down on my hands—my pretty hands: then 
up at my face, where in the old cracked 
mirror I saw an image—was it not a softened 
kind of image of that stern old face, with the 
aquiline nose, firm close mouth, and brilliant 
eyes? Ay, undoubtedly I was a Picardy. 

My mother, if she noticed me, said no- 
thing, but only made me sit down on the 
hearth-rug at her feet, with my arm across 
her lap and her soft hands stroking my hair; 
our favourite position when we had a talk. 
Then she began telling me the story of the 
past. 

A sad story, though I could see that she 





| intentionally made it as little so as possible. 
| Still, anybody with ordinary perceptions must 
| have felt sure that there had been many pain- 
| ful bits in it, though she glossed them over | 
| and did not dwell upon them. 

| In the first place, my father’s marriage 
with her had evidently been considered by 
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,| and I was a daughter! 
|, father had reckoned on as a means of recon- 
|| ciliation, disappointed him so excessively, 
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his father a disgraceful mésalliance ; for he 
refused to see him, and would have disin- 


Entailed, however, strictly in the male line, 


{| 

| 

ot : ; 

| | herited him, only the property was entailed. 
i| 


My birth, which my 


| 
| that he, in his turn, declared he would not 
| look at me, and died a month afterwards. 

Whether in their brief married life he had 
been to my mother kind or unkind—whether 
his own untrueness had brought about its 
natural results (for he had persuaded her 
that his father had no objection to their 
union), whether he came to blame her for 
having believed in him, to reproach her for 
having loved him, and loved him too when 
he was an utter wreck im health and fortune 
—if things were thusor not, I cannot tell. She 
did not tell me. She certainly did not praise 
my father, but she never blamed him; and 
when I began to blame him she laid her 
hand on my lips, as if to say that, after all, 
| he was my father. 

But my grandfather I was free to criticize 
if I chose, and I did it pretty sharply too. 
He, a poor soldier, to insult my mother by 
accusing her of “ catching” my father, when 
she could get nothing by it, not even money, 
for the family estate did not fall in till after 
they were married, and it was Aer father 
they lived upon—her father the tradesman, 
who, however uneducated, had been am 
honest independent man, and had educated 
his child and made ley a lady,—quite: as 
much a lady as her husband was agentleman. 

So thought I, and said it tow, as far as I 
dared ; but my mother always stopped me, 
| and confined herself to strictly relating the 
facts of the case. 

When she was a widow, and my grand- 
father was living, solitary and childless, at his 
newly-gained estate, she thought there might 
be some relenting, at any rate, towards me ; 
but there was none. Her letter remained 
long unanswered, and then there came one 
from the family lawyer, saying that if 
Miss Picardy—that was myself—were sent 
to the General at once, she would be re- 
ceived and adopted, on condition that her 
mother renounced all claim to her, and never 
saw her again. 

“ And what did you say ?” I exclaimed in 
passionate indignation. 
| _ “I said that my child was my child—that 
| I would neither renounce her, nor connive 
| at her renouncing me, so long as I lived. 
| But that after I was dead—and I thought 
| 








then that my life would be short—she would 





belong legally to General Picardy, and I 
would leave orders for her to be sent to him 
immediately.” 

“ That was wrong.” 

“No; it was right,” returned my mother, 
slowly and softly. ‘For my own parents 
were dead, I had no near kindred, and if I 
had, General Picardy was as near, or nearer. 
Besides, though hard to me, I knew him to 
have been always a just, honourable, upright 
man; aman to be trusted; and whom else 
could I trust? I was quite alone in the 
world, and I might die any day—I often 
thought I should.” 

“ My darling mother !” 

“Yes; it was rather hard to bear,” she 
said with a quivering lip. “To feel as ill 
as I often felt then, and to know that my 
own frail life was the sole barricade my baby 
had against the harsh world—my poor little 
helpless baby—my almost more helpless 
little girl, who was growing up headstrong, 
self-willed, yet so passionately loving! No 
wonder I seized upon the only chance I had 
for your safety after I was gone. [I told 
General Picardy, tliat all I asked of hin was 
to educate you, so as to be able to earn your 
own living—that he meed not even acknow- 
ledge yow as his grand-daughter—his heiress 
yow could not be, for I knew the property 
passed to a distant cousin. But I entreated 
him to brimg yow up so as to be a good 
woman,.am educated woman, amd then leave 
you to fight your own battle, my poor child!” | 


“ But I have had no need to fight it. My 
mother has fought it for me.” 

“Yes, so far. Ave you satisfied?” 

“J should thimk so, mdeed! And now, 


mother,, I shall fight for you.” 

She smiled, and said, “there was no 
need.” Then she explained that having 
always in view this possibility, of my being 
sent to my grandfather and brought up by 
him, she had never said a word to me of, 
his unkindness to herself—indeed, she had 
thought it wisest to keep total silence with 
regard to him. Since if I once began ques- 
tioning, it would have been so difficult to 
tell half-truths, and full explanations were 
impossible to a child. 

“ But now, Elma, you are no child. You 
can judge between right and wrong. You 
can see there is a great difference between 
avoiding a bad man and keeping a dignified 
silence towards a good man who unfor- 
tunately has misjudged one, under circum- 
stances when one has no power to set one- 
self right. Understand me, though I have 
kept aloof from him, I have never hated 
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| your grandfather. Nor do I now forbid you 
| to love him.” 

“Oh mother, mother !” 

I clung to her neck. Simply as she had 
told her story, as if her own conduct therein 
had been the most ordinary possible, I must 
have been blind and stupid not to perceive 
that it was anything but ordinary, that very 
few women would have acted with such 
wisdom, such self-abnegation, such exceed- 
ing generosity. 

“Vou don’t blame me then, child, for 
keeping you to myself? Iwas not keeping 
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you to poverty—we had enough to live upon, | 
and, with care, to educate you fit for any | 
position which you might hereafter be called | 
to fill; so that General Picardy need never | 
be ashamed of his grand-daughter. For all | 
else, could anything have made up to my 
girl for the want of her mother?” ». I 

“ Nothing—nothing! Oh what you have 
gone through, and for me too !” 

“That made it lighter and easier. When 
you are .a mother yourself, you will under- 
stand.” 

‘‘ But General Picardy ”"—for I could not 








| 
| 
} Page 75. 


,Say grandfather—‘“did he answer your let-| to 


ter?” 

|} “No. 
have the option of doing so. 
lived, I sent our address to the lawyer. But 
nothing came of it—so of late years, I con- 
cluded he was either grown childish—he 
must be a good age now—or was dead. But 
I kept faithfully to my promise. I told you 
nothing about him, and I educated you so 
as to meet all chances—to be either Miss 
Picardy of Broadlands, or Miss Picardy 


Still, I took care he should always 


Wherever we 


| 
} 
the daily governess, as I was slowly coming | you? You said he seemed much agitated at 


the conclusion you would have to be. 
Now 4 | 
My mother looked steadily at me, and I | 
at her. I do not deny, the sudden vision | 
of a totally changed life—a life of ease and | 
amusement, able to get and to give away | 
all the luxuries I chose—flashed across my 
mind’s eye. “ Miss Picardy of Broadlands,” | 
and Miss Picardy, the poor daily governess. | 
What a difference! My heart beat, my 
| cheeks burned. 

“Suppose your grandfather should want 
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hearing your name ; and he must have taken 
some trouble to inform you of his, and his 
address too. No doubt he wishes you to 
write to him.” 

“T will not. He is a wretch!” 

“ Hush, he is your grandfather.” 

“Don’t attempt to make excuses for his 
conduct,” cried I furiously, the more furiously 
for that momentary longing after better 
fortunes to which I have pleaded guilty. 
“T will never forgive him as long as I live.” 

“That is more than I have ever said of 
him or any human being.” 

“ Because, mother, you are the most gene- 
rous woman alive. Also, because the wrong 
was doné to yourself. It is much easier, as 
you often say, to forgive for oneself than for 
another person. Myself I don’t care for; but 
I can’t forgive him for his behaviour to you.” 

“You ought, I think,” was the earnest 
answer. “ Listen, Elma. Unkind as he was, 
unfairly as he treated me, he himself was 
treated unfairly too. I could never explain, 
never put myself right with him. I was 
obliged to bear it. But it made me tender 
over him, indeed, rather sorry for him. 
Never mind me, my child. There is no 
reason in the world why your grandfather 
should not be very fond of you.” 

Here my mother began to tremble, though 
she tried not to show it, and I felt her grasp 
tighten over my hand. , 

“Darling mother,” said I cheerfully, 
““why should we trouble ourselves any more 
about this matter? I have seen my grand- 
father. He has seen me. Let us hope the 
pleasure was mutual! And there it ends.” 

“Tt will not end,” said my mother, half to 
herself. She looked up at me as I stood 
on the hearth, very proud and erect, I dare 
say, for I felt proud. I longed to have a 
chance of facing my grandfather again, and 
letting him see that I had a spirit equal to 
his own ; that if he disclaimed me, I also was 
indifferent to him, and wished to have 
nothing in common with him—except the 
name, of which he could not deprive me; I 
too was a Picardy. My mother looked at 
me keenly, as if I had been another woman’s 
child and not hers. “No, no, it will not 
end.” 

But when two, three, four days slipped 
by and nothing occurred—to be sure it 
would have been rather difficult for my 
grandfather to find’ us out, but I never 
thought of that commonplace fact—the sense 
that all had ended came upon me with a vex- 
atious pain. I had obstinately resisted my 
mother’s proposal to write to General Picardy. 








time. By all means let him have a little 
trouble in discovering us, as he might have 
done any time these seventeen years.” 


“No; the lawyet has our London address ; | 
he can write there, and we shall get it in | 


“But the address may have got lost,” | 


argued my mother. “Or when he comes to 
think it over, and especially when he gets no 


answer to his card, he may doubt if you were | 


the right person. 
you——” 


Yet, if he only looked at | 


However, if I bore my father’s likeness in | 
my face, I was all my mother in my heart; as | 


self-contained, as independent, only not half 
so meek as she. My spirit revolted against 


my grandfather ; bitterly I resented those long | 


years of silence on his part, when, for all he 


knew, we might have sunk into hopeless | 


poverty, or even starved. 


“No, he knew we could not starve,” said | 
my mother, when I angrily suggested this. | 
“TY told him we had our pension, which | 


doubtless he considered quite enough—for 
us. You must remember, in his eyes I was 
a very humble person.” 
“You, with your education 
“He never knew I was educated. No- 
body ever told him anything about me,” 
added she sadly. 


1” 


“ He only knew I was a | 


tradesman’s daughter; and that, to persons | 
like General Picardy, is a thing unpardon- | 


able.. His son might as well have married a 














common servant ; he saw no difference, indeed, || 


he said so.” 
‘*Oh mother!” 
“Tt is true—and you will find many others 
who think so. 


There are strong class dis- | 


tinctions in the world—only we have lived | 


out of the world ; but we cannot do so much 
longer,” and she sighed. * “‘ As to ladyhood, 
an educated woman is everywhere and always 
a lady. But you are also a lady born.” 

And then she told me of my long string 
of ancestors, and how her marriage must 
have fallen like a thunderbolt upon the 
family and its prejudices. Why my father 
ever risked it, I cannot comprehend, except 
by supposing him to have been a young man 
who always did what he liked best at the 
moment, without reflecting on its conse- 
quences to himself or to others. 

But my mother, my long-suffering, noble- 
hearted mother—the scape-goat upon whom 
all his sins were laid— 


“ Has the pearl less whiteness 
Because of its birth ? 
Has the violet less brightness 
For growing near earth ?”’ 


I repeated these lines to her—half laughing, 


half crying; vowing that no power on earth 





| 











| primroses. 
| found the real wild primroses. 
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should compel me to have anything to say 


to General Picardy, unless he fully and re- 
spectfully recognised my mother. 

But there seemed little chance of this 
heroic resolution being put to the test. Day 


|| after day slipped by; the ring of purple and 


yellow crocuses under our parlour window 
dropped their cups and lay prone on the 
ground, to be succeeded by red and lilac 
Soon in our daily walks we | 
I brought 
them home by handfuls, happy as a child. 





|| I had never before lived in the country—the | loyed pleasure, at this time. 


met the inmates, who passed us by of course, 
they being the “gentry” of the place, and 
we only poor people living in lodgings, I 
used to say to myself, “Never mind, I am 
as well-born as they; better perhaps, if they 
only knew it ;” and I would carry myself all 
the loftier because I knew my clothes were 
so plain and so shabby,—for I refused to 
have anything that summer, lest my mother 
should feel compunction about her Paisley 
| shawl. 

That lovely shawl! it was my one unal- 
She looked so 


| real country—such as I had read of in Miss | sweet in it—its soft white and grey harmo- 
Mitford’s and other books; and every day | nizing with the black dress she always wore, 


brought me new interests and new pleasures, | 


| small indeed, but very delicious. 


However, in the midst of all, I think 
we were both conscious of a certain uneasy 
suspense disappointment. 
No word came from my _ grandfather. 
Whether we hoped or feared—I hardly 
knew which my feeling was—that he would 
find us out, he did not do it. 
made me restless, so restless that I was sure 
my mother saw it, for she proposed to re- 
commence my studies, 


- Ti is better to work than sit idle, 
Tis better to sing than to grieve, : 


said she, smiling. 

“But I am not grieving ; what should I | 
grieve about? I have 
world to make me happy,” 


| vexed reply. 


And yet somehow I was not quite happy. 


|| I kept pondering again and again over the 
|| story of my parents, and recalling every word 


and look of my grandfather, who had at- 


|| tracted me to an extent of which I myself 
|| was unaware, until I began to doubt if I 


should ever see him any more. Whatever 


| altogether charming. 


Besides, though I should 
ashamed to own these last, with the thought | 


| though she did not pretend to permanent 
|mourning. ‘Though not exactly a pretty 


| woman, ‘she had so much of youth about 


| Ness ; 


her still, that she gave the effect of pretti- 
and being small, slight, and dainty of 


| figure, if you walked behind her you might 


The suspense | 


| was not! 


have taken her for a girl in her teens instead 
of a woman long past forty. A lady, in- 
deed !—she was a lady, every inch of her! 
The idea of my grandfather supposing she 
I laughed to myself over and 


| over again, as I recalled how I had uncon- 


| 


| 





| of him came many foolish dreams,—springing | 
| out of the Picardy blood, I fancied, and yet | 


before I knew there was anything remarkable | 
in the Picardy blood, they had never come 
to me—dreams of pride, of position; large 
houses to: live in, beautiful clothes to wear, 


|| and endless luxuries both to enjoy and to 


distribute. Yes, let me do myself this jus- 
tice—I never wished to enjoy alone. 

When we peeped at the handsome old 
houses walled in with their lovely gardens, 
as one often sees in Devonshire villages, or 


sciously praised her to him. If he expected 
me to be ashamed of my mother, he would 
find himself egregiously mistaken. 

How did she feel? Was her mind as full 


everything in the | as mine of this strange adventure, which had 
was my half- | 


promised so much and resulted in nothing ? 
I could not tell, she never spoke about it ; 
not till, having waited and waited till I could 
bear it no longer, I put to her the question 
direct, did she think we should ever hear 
of my grandfather, and would she be glad or 
sorry if we never did? 

“My child, Ihardly know. It may be, as 
I said, that the lawyer has lost our address, 


'| his faults might have been, or whatever faults | or that General Picardy expects you to pay 
| of others, as my mother half hinted, might | him the respect of writing first. 
|| have caused them, to me he had appeared 


Would 
you like to do it?” 


“No. And you? You never answered 


have been | my second question—if we hear of him no 


more, shall you be sorry or glad?” 

My mother hesitated. “At first, I own it 
was a great shock to know he was so near, 
and had seen you, because I always felt suse 
that once seeing you, he would want to have 
you.” 

“ And would you have let him have me?” 

She smiled faintly. “I think, I would 


: have tried to do what was right at the time; 





what was best for you, my darling. But 
apparently we are neither of us likely to have 
the chance. I fear you must be content with 
only your mother.” 
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Only my mother! Did she imagine I was | in society and enjoy its advantages ; but love 
not content? And had her imaginations | of luxury, position, or desire for personal 
any foundation ? | admiration—these were not my sins. No- 

I think not. The more I recall my old | thing that my grandfather could have given 
self, that poor Elma Picardy, who had so! me would have weighed for a moment in 
many faults, the more I feel sure that this | comparison with my mother. 
fault was not one ofthem. I hadaromantic! So the weeks went by and nothing 
longing to see my grandfather again, per-| happened. It was already the end of April, 
haps even a wish to rise to my natural level! when something did happen at last. 








DAYS NEAR ROME. 


IIl.—VITERBO AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


"% T HE sun was}that the whole city thus formed shall be | 
' setting as we | called Etruria, or Viterbum.” 

drove down the| On the opposite side of the piazza, raised 
long descent of| high against the wall of the church of 
the Ciminian fo- | S. Angelo in Spata, is the sarcophagus tomb 
} rest and entered | of the fair Galiana, whose beauty made her 
f’ Viterbo,and over | the cause of a war between Viterbo and the | 
| the gate the great | Romans, who only consented to raise the 
| figure of Santa | siege of her native city on condition of her | 
i’ Rosa holding her | showing herself upon the battlements, and 

}, crucifix stood out | allowing the besiegers once more to gaze 
stern and grey | upon her charms. 
against the opal| Though not so old as the mendacious 
sky. ~ Viterbo, | Dominican, Nanni, would make out, there is 
which the old | nothing new, and nothing small, in Viterbo, 
chroniclers called “ the city of beautiful foun- | whose very name, compounded of Vetus | 
tains and beautiful women,” is now rightly | Urbs, would indicate its antiquity. Every 
known as “the Nuremberg of Italy.” Every | wall, every doorway, every sculpture, is vast 
street is a study. Such wonderful old houses, | of its kind, and every design is noble. Its | 
with sculptured cornices, Gothic windows, | ancient name would appear from inscriptions 
| and heavy outside staircases resting on huge | to have been Surrina. ‘The Cathedral (of | 
corbels! Such a wealth of sparkling water |S. Lorenzo) stands in the lower part of the | 
playing around the grand Gothic fountains, | town, on a rising ground, which was once 
and washing the carved lions and other | occupied by a temple of Hercules, and | 
monsters which adorn them! The great which was called “ Castellum Herculis” as | 
piazza is so curious, fvhere the houses are | late as the thirteenth century. Near it is a | 
hung with stone shields of arms, where two | bridge with Etruscan foundations in blocks | 
liens on tall pillars guard the way, and | of six courses. The cathedral stands in a 
where stands the Palazzo Publico, within | kind of close, and is almost surrounded by | 
whose court is such a fine view of the city | different fragments of the half-demolished | 
and the hills beyond. Here, round the little | palace where the popes of the thirteenth | 

| platform, are five Etruscan figures reclining | century resided. In the great hall, which 
upon their tombs, much like people looking | still exists, met the conclaves at which 
out of their berths in a steamer. In the! Urban IV. (1261), Clement IV. (1264), 
palace above are preserved the forgeries by | Gregory X. (1271), John XXI. (1276), 
which Fra Giovanni Nanni, commonly called | Nicholas III. (1277), and Martin IV. 
Annio di Viterbo, claimed for his native city | (1277), were elected. The cardinals spent 
/&n antiquity greater than that of Troy, and | six months over the election of the last | 
/a marble tablet, inscribed with a pretended | pope, and made Charles of Anjou, who was 
| edict of Desiderius, the last of the Lombard | then at Viterbo, so impatient, that he took 
kings, decreeing that “ within one wall shall | away the roof of their council chamber to 
| be included the three towns, Longula, Vetu- | force them to a decision, and they, in a kind 
| lonia, and Terrena, called Volturna, and | of bravado, dated their letters of that time 
' 
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from “ the roofless palace.” This council- 
hall is surrounded by memorials of all the 
popes who were natives of Viterbo and its 
surrounding villages, or who lived there. 
|, Adjoining it is another hall, still roofless, in 
_which Pope John XXI. was crushed to 
death. His end was looked upon as a direct 
act of the Evil One. He was contemplat- 
ing with too great pride the hall which he 
had built, and burst into laughter; at that 
instant the avenging roof came down on his 
head. 
| There is not much to see in the cathedral, 
beyond a beautiful font, pictures of several 
of the native popes, and the tomb of poor 
John XXI. close to the door. It is chiefly 
interesting to Englishmen from the murder 
of Prince Henry D’Almaine, son of Richard 
Earl of Cornwall and nephew of Henry III. 
He was returning from the crusades with his 


Cathedral, Viterbo. 


cousin Prince Edward, and was met here by 
|| Guy de Montfort, the hereditary enemy of 
his family, who stabbed him while kneeling 
at the altar. The murderer was leaving the 
church and boasting of his vengeance to his 
followers, when one of them reminded him 
that his father, Simon de Montfort, had been 
dragged in the dust, upon which, returning 
to the altar, and seizing the lifeless prince by 
the hair, he dragged him into the piazza. 
| The deed is commemorated by Dante, who 


sees the murderer in the seventh circle of | 


hell, plunged in a river of boiling blood. 


Passing through the detached Chapel of | 


the Holy Sepulchre (beyond the council- 
chamber), which contains a curious fresco 


| portrait of our Saviour, we may emerge | 
on a terrace below the finest part of the | 


_ papal palace, a lofty wall pierced with 
Gothic windows and supported by flying 
| buttresses, 


Quite at the other end of the town, close 
to the Tuscan gate, stands the fine old castle 
called La Rocca, like all the town-castles in 
this part of Italy. In front of it is a beautiful 


cate sculpture and mosaic, of Pope Adrian 
within three years after the death of the holy 


Fieschi, nephew of Innocent IV. He 
answered his relations who came to con- 
gratulate him on his election, “ Would that 
ye came to a cardinal in good health and 
not to a dying pope.” He was not crowned, 


only lived long enough to choose his name 





dict. On the opposite side of the altar is 
another grand Gothic tomb, that of Cardinal 


| Landriano (1445), with angels drawing a 
curtain over his sleeping figure. Opposite, | 


is the solemn thought-inspiring picture of 
“the Solitude of the Virgin,” by Sebastian del 


Piombo,—-the Madonna watching the dead | 


body of Christ through the moonlit night. 
It is a grand subject, grandly carried out, 
and should be seen in early morning, when 
alone there is sufficient light in the church 
| to illumine the barren distances of the picture, 
| and reveal figures otherwise unseen. : 


No one should stay at Viterbo without | 
going to visit the church of Sta. Rosa, to look | 
| upon the incorruptible patroness of the town. | 


There was no sign of her when we first 
entered the church, where the people, in 


| loud voices, were singing “ Benediction,” | 


| but the service being over, we were directed 


| to ring a bell, when a wooden screen drew | 
| UP» and a nun appeared behind a grille, | 
pointing to a blackened mummy by her side, | 
in a golden shrine and crowned with roses. | 
The dead face still wears a calm, rather | 
touching, expression. A number of country | 
people had flocked to the grille with us, most | 


of whom knelt. We all received from the 
| nun a gift of a small piece of knotted cord— 


| especially favoured. 
a member of the Third Order of S. Francis. 


In the thirteenth century she was as con- 
spicuous for her eloquence as for her charity, 


and for the extraordinary moral influence | 





fountain approached by many steps. The | 
neighbouring church of S. Francesco has an | 
outside pulpit, whence S. Bernardino of | 
Siena used to address the people. It con- | 
tains several beautiful thirteenth-century | 
tombs, especially that, resplendent with deli- | 





V., who was one of three popes elected , 


and wise Gregory X. He was Ottobuoni | 


consecrated, or even ordained priest, and | 


and to redeem his native Genoa from inter- | 


lll on ol ne ee 


“ Disciplina”—which had been laid upon the | 
holy body, and roses were given to those | 


Santa Rosa was not a professed nun, but | 
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| she exercised over the people of Viterbo. 
She obtained her position as patroness of the 
city rather through politics than piety. By 
her fiery addresses she excited her fellow- 
citizens to rise against Frederic II. of 
| Germany. They were defeated, and she 
| was driven into exile, but lived to re- 
| turn triumphantly when the Emperor died, 
and after her death (May 8th, 1261) 
she was canonised by the Pope she had 
| served, and invoked by the party she had 
advocated. 

At Bagnaja is the palace of Duke Lante, 
the perfect ideal of a Roman villa. We leave 
| Viterbo by the Porta Romana, close to La 
| Rocca, outside which there is a_ public 
garden, crowded towards evening, like 
| the Pincio, with gaily-dressed ladies and 
cavalry officers in their smart tightly-fitting 
| uniforms. 

A straight road, a mile in length, leads 
from the gate to the famous sanctuary of La 
| Quercia. In the square before it two ancient 


| fairs are held, which are of great antiquity, 
| the first founded in 1240 by Frederick IL., 
beginning on the 22nd of September, and 
ending on the 6th of October; the second, 
| founded in 1513 by Leo X., beginning 
at Pentecost, and lasting for the fifteen 


days following. The front of the great 
church of La Madonna della Quercia, and 
_its stately tower, are splendid works of 
| Bramante. The monks of the adjoining 
| convent are devoted to education, and when 
we visited the church its vast aisles were 
peopled with large groups of children, 
| which the friars in their white robes were 
| teaching. Behind the altar, in a kind of 
recess, is preserved the famous relic, the 
Madonna which miraculously grew out of an 
oak on that spot. The branch of the tree 
is preserved as evidence! But the great 
charm of the place is its glorious Gothic 
cloister and fountain, with the inscription, 
“ He who drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again, but he who drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst.” 
It was in this church that the Pére Lacor- 
daire and the Pére Requedat made their 
profession. 

Two miles further, a tall tower and a 
quaint castle guarding a little village an- 
| nounces Bagnaja. The castle was the old 
| residence of the Lante family, and though 
| neglected now and lét out to poor families, 
| it still retains much that is interesting in the 
| Interior. A steep street leads up to the iron 
gate of the later villa, which admits one to 
a glorious garden, designed by Vignola at 





the same time with the villa itself. It is a | 
perfect paradise, In the centre of the clipped 
box-walks is a large fountain with most 
beautiful Florentine figures—and beyond it 
a silvery cascade glitters and dances down | 
through the green depths from a series of 
fern-fringed grottoes. On either side stand 
the buildings of the villa, one for the family, 
the other for the guests. They were begun | 
by Cardinal Riario, and finished by Cardinal 
Gambara.. The great hall has fine frescoes 
by the Zuccheri brothers, and the real com- 
fort and elegance of the rooms attest the 
frequent presence of the present Duchess, 
who is of American birth. * 

Beyond the villa the walks are of indescrib- | 
able beauty: gigantic plane-trees ; terraces, 
where crystal water is ever sparkling through | 
grey stone channels; mossy grottoes over- | 
hung with evergreens; woods of ancient 
ilexes, which have never known the axe, and 
which cast the deepest shade in the hottest 
summer weather; peacocks strutting up 
and down the long avenues and _ spread- 
ing their tails to the sun; and, here and 
there, openings towards the glorious moun- 
tain distances or the old brown town in the 
hollow. 

But the great object of our stay at Viterbo 
was to see the Etruscan remains in its neigh- 
bourhood, to which three hard-worked days 
must be devoted, for distance and difficulty 
make it utterly impossible that any traveller 
can ever have visited Castel d’Asso, Norchia, 
and Bieda, on the same day, and gone on to 
Ronciglione, as is indicated in Murray’s 
Handbook. It is best to make head-quarters 
at Viterbo, as we did, and drive out each 
day, for though Vetralla is nearer the scene 
of action at the two latter places, the inn, a 
mere tavern, is so dirty and so perfectly 
miserable, we should not advise any one to | 
attempt it. Castel d’Asso is only five miles | 
from Viterbo, on the edge of the great plain 
of Etruria, but the place is so little visited, 
and the track across the fields so constantly | 
changed, that it is most difficult to find. The 
description in Murray’s Handbook, copied | 
from Sir William Gell, is most grandiloquent, | 
saying that “the cliffs of this and the four 
adjoining valleys are excavated into a con- 
tinued series of cavern-sepulchres of enormous | 
size, resembling nothing else in Europe, and | 
only to be compared to the tombs of the 
kings of Thebes,” and that “ nothing can be 
more grand or imposing than the ruined 
fortress of Castel d’Asso from all parts of the 
valley.” It is perhaps only kindly, however, 
to warn our readers that the highest of the 
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individual tombs is only about ten feet high, 
their usual height only six feet (though the 
cliff above occasionally rises to a height of 
from twenty-five to thirty feet, and is now 
and then ornamented with a moulding near 
the top), so that travellers may not be deterred 
from visiting Egypt by the imputed resem- 
blance of “the Bibar el Melek of Etruria.” 
While, as for the fortress, it is a small 
ordinary campagna tower on the edge of the 
glen, with a few low, ruined walls. 

“As usual, on all subjects connected with 
Etruria, the most correct account is that of 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray, by whom these valleys 
were first unlocked to the general English 
public, and who made her way, hatchet in 
hand, through the brushwood from one | 
memorial to another, encountering and sur- | 
mounting difficulties, and countless natural | 
obstacles, in a way which none but those 
who have followed in her footsteps can 
appreciate. The place does mot present 
any one of the sublimities described in 
Murray’s Handbook ; it has of any of the 
natural advantages of scenery which render 
most of the Etruscan sites so attractive, but 
it is very curious, and the careful antiquarian, 
and real lover of historical detail, will not 
find it unworthy of a visit. 





The best time for a visit to Castel d’Asso | 


away by art, leaving the decorations of the 
sepulchres in high relief. These decorations 
are of Egyptian character, each tomb-front 
being marked by boldly-raised mouldings 
which seem to denote the outline of a door, 
the real entrance being deep below. Occa- 
sionally the mouldings are engraved with 
inscriptions, generally only the names of 
those within, but occasionally with the addi- 
tion of other words, especially of Ecasu, 
which is sometimes interpreted, “Rest in 
peace,” sometimes “ Adieu,” though, as the 
learned Orioli of Bologna says, “ we really 
know nothing about it, and our wisest plan 
is to confess our ignorance.” | 

The difficulties of fmding the way to the | 
sepulchres of Castel d’Asso are not to be com- | 
pared to those of reaching the famous temple- | 
tombs of Norchia, which is about fourteen 


Etruscan Tombs, Castel d’Asso. 











is the winter; in the summer, the tombs | miles from Viterbo. A carriage may be taken 

(such is their size) are almost entirely con- | for about two and a half miles beyond the 
cealed by the brushwood. The so-called | picturesque medizval town of Vetralla, which 
guides at Viterbo are utterly ignorant, in-| stands finely on an outlying spur of the 


efficient, and useless. 

The road to Castel d’Asso descends into 
the great plain of Etruria from the Porta | 
Romana, and then turns to the left, at the foot | 
of the hills. It is an excellent carriage-road | 
as far as the hot sulphureous baths of the 
Bulicame, mentioned by Dante. 


Ciminian Hills. 

The Etruscan sites of Norchia and Bieda 
are each about four miles from hence. The 
road to Norchia does not lead one, as Murray 
says, over “ bare moors,” but through a forest 
of brushwood, nor does the eye, when you 
arrive there, “range along the face of the 














Soon after leaving the Baths, the road be- | cliffs and trace a long and almost unbroken 
comes the merest track in the wilderness, but | line of tombs,” for though a vast number of 
can still be pursued in a carriage with a care- | tombs exist, they are at great intervals from 
ful driver. It is necessary to take almost all | one another, and exceedingly difficult to dis- 
turns to the left, and as far as possible to | cover. We had taken the guide who is 
keep in sight the tower of Castel d’Asso. | generally recommended from Vetralla to 
At length one arrives upon the edge of a/ direct us to the temple-tombs, and at first, 
very narrow side-gorge just opposite the | when we left the carriage, he marched on so 
ruin. Here one must leave the carriage, | confidently, that we had faith in his know- 
tether the horse, and fight one’s way through | ledge. After a long hot walk we reached a 
the thick wild roses and honeysuckle into the | little ruined Romanesque church, occupying 
main glen. Before we reach it, the tombs | the end of apromontory between two ravines, 
begin to appear on the right of the way, and | and marking the site of an ancient village, 
continue to follow the face of the cliffs into | called Orcle in the ninth century, a name 
the principal ravine, though, perhaps, small | which has been supposed to come from 
as they appear, those at the entrance of the | Hercules, who was worshipped by the Etrus- 
side glen are the best specimens of the whole. | cansas Ercle. The church was ruined and the 
| The face of the cliffs is everywhere smoothed | village pulled down atavery early period, when 
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the place was utterly deserted onaccount of the 
malaria, and all the inhabitants removed to 
Vitorchiano. To our dismay, our so-called 
guide began to try to persuade us that the 
ruins of the church were the famous Etruscan 
monument. He had been here hundreds of 
times, he said, “this was where all travellers 
stayed, here they held up their hands in 
admiration, here they expatiated on the 
grandeurs of Etruria, all around were the 
scavi and the fozzi of that ancient people ; 
why were we not satisfied ?” 

Despairing of our “guide,” we engaged 
two contadini who were at work in a corn- 
field, and set out again, struggling through 
the thick thorns and brambles on the hill- 
side, sliding down the almost perpendicular 
banks of tufa, and wading up to our waists 
in the high corn and grass, reeking with wet 
below from late thunder-storms, though the 
sun was pouring down upon us with full 
force, and the whole valley steaming under 
its influence. Dismally enough for ourselves, 
we were so foolish as to follow the only indi- 
cations which “ Murray” gives, and which led 
us in every direction but the right one. Each 
little tomb we came upon, generally with the 
same external mouldings as those at Castel 
d’Asso, our contadini persisted was the cele- 
brated monument, while the guide aimlessly 
scrambled about amongst the bushes, and 
tried to mislead us by ecstasies over 
imaginary discoveries, which often made us 
clamber up after him, to find nothing what- 
ever. 

At last, when we actually found, in the 
valley to the right of the church, a tomb on 
which two human heads were sculptured, they 
would search no further. The contadini de- 
clared that we must now have seen sufficient 
of these freaks of nature (scherzi della natura), 
for such they persisted the sepulchres to be, 
and the guide now changed his tone, and 
swore that though the temple-tomb had 
certainly existed—he had forgotten it at first, 
but remembered it now perfectly—it had 
fallen down with a piece of the rock years 
ago, and not a vestige of it remained. For 
hours we searched, scrambling amid brambles 
and brushwood, tumbling over broken rocks, 
making our way over streams by almost 
invisible stepping-stones, till, at last, as though 
we had lost all faith in each of our companions, 
we had still some lingering belief in the 
position indicated by- our guide-books, we 
began to think that the tomb must have 
perished as the guide said, and, weary 
and disgusted, we retraced our steps to 
Vetralla, 








Several hours of daylight still remained, so 
we left the ladies of our party to rest in the 
carriage at Vetralla, with an old blind 
musician seated on a chair by its side, playing 
on the mandolin to a song, each refrain of 
which ended in an invocation to “Il Dio 
Cupido,” to soften the hearts of the dele 
donne, and two of us set off again for Bieda, 
taking donkeys, such donkeys, who alter- 
nately kicked and fought and brayed, and 
ran away for the whole four miles which 
separate the two villages, like so many 
demons. Bieda is much more worth seeing 
than either Norchia or Castel d’Asso; 
and though the Etruscan remains are exag- 
gerated, the natural scenery of the place is 
most beautiful. The road is only a stony, 
sandy track across rough uplands, with occa- 
sional steps in the tufa. After crossing a 
bridge, it becomes a mere ledge in the face 
of the precipice, and Bieda is seen hanging, 
eyrie-like, a nest of old, worn houses on the 


edge of the cliff, which is furrowed beneath | 


with ranges of rude sepulchres, for the most 
part mere caves, and devoid of ornament. 
Deep below, a little stream murmurs through 
the ravine. As the Etruscan city of Blera, 
this place was af considerable importance, 
and though unapproached by any road, it 
continued to be so through the middle ages. 
Two Popes, Paschal II. and Sabinianus, were 
natives of Blera. ‘The town has still an 
Qld gateway, and there is a beautiful well 
with the amms of the great extinct family of 
Anguillara in its little piazza. The church 
was once a cathedral, and there were fourteen 
bishops of Blera who also ruled over Civita 
Vecchia and Toscanella. Overits west door 
is a little figure of the local saint, the “ Divus 
Viventius,” who was a native of the place, 
where he officiated first as priest and then as 
bishop. His shrine is in the crypt (now 
entered by steps in front of the altar, but 
once approached by two side staircases), 
which is supported by curious old fluted 
marble columns, apparently from a pagan 
temple. In aside chapel is Annabale Caracci’s 
fine picture of the Flagellation, displaying 
wonderful power of muscular drawing. In 
proof of the healthiness of Bieda, the tomb 
is shown of “ Joannes Samius,” who died here 
in his hundred and eighth year, having been 
parish priest for seventy-eight years. As 


we came out of the church, three little | 


children were sitting in the old Roman 
sarcophagus in the portico, pretending it 
was a boat, and a number of country people 
were collected round our donkeys, curious 
to see the unwonted strangers, and forming 
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the most picturesque ‘groups with their 
bright costumes. Several had brought coins 
| and curiosities of different kinds dug up in 
| the neighbourhood, in the hope of selling 
| them. Our arrival had made such a sen- 
| sation that it was declared to be quite 
impossible that we could leave without visit- 
ing the great person of the place, the Conte 
| di San Giorgio—the very idea raised quite a 
clamour, and to his palazzo our new friends 
accordingly accompanied us in triumph. We 
| found the young count in his garden, deco- 
rated with beautiful vases and amphore, 
| found in his own scavi, and with all the 
shrubs clipped into patterns after the fashion 
of this neighbourhood. With the purchase 
of the estates of Bieda, the family of San 
Giorgio have 
{acquired —_al- 
|most _ feudal 
irights in the 
place, but their 
| tenure obliges 
| them to reside 
| here at least 
six months of 
| every year, six 
| months of exile 
|from all civil- 
ised life, for it 
| was fifteen 
years, the 
count said, 
since any 
strangers had 
visited Bieda. 
A steep path, 
2 mere cleft in 
the tufa, leads 
from the gate 
near the villa of the Count, t> a famous 
Etruscan bridge, the “ Ponte del Diavolo,” 
built of huge blocks of tufa. The bridge is 
gone, and only its three arches remain, 
formed of huge stones fastened together with- | 
out cement. The whole is now overgrown | 
with shrubs, and most picturesquely overhung | 
with smilax and ivy. The cliffs beyond rise to | 
a great height, and the valley is exceedingly | 
beautiful. The rock above a cave close to | 
the bridge is covered with bullet-marks, for by 
old feudal custom, every inhabitant of Bieda 
on returning successful from the chase, is 
compelled to discharge his gun against this 
rock, in order to warn his lord, the Conte di | 
; San Giorgio, who then descends from the | 
| height to claim his tithe of the boar’s thigh. 
Without returning into the town, one may } 
| follow a path along : the hollow, where there | 
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bay? ‘sntthen old bridge. Here, beneath the 
houses, the cliff is perfectly honey-combed 
with tombs, many of them used now as pig- 
sties or cattle-sheds. 

We did not reach Viterbo on our return | 
from Bieda till nine P.M. Very early next 
morning we received a visit from the an- | 
tiquity vendor of Viterbo, a most grandilo- 
quent gentleman, who declared that he had 
himself made excavations, and was enthusi- | 
astic as to having lately discovered some | 
fine sarcophagi— mi sono dettg, questi | 
sono per l’Inghilterra, cosi gli ho destinato.” 
He produced a little bronze ornament from 
a chandelier of the seventeenth century, an 
amorino, and affirmed that it was “ Cupido, 
ancient god of the Etruscans, upon | 
whose image | 
the warriors 
struck their 
weapons when 
they went to 
battle ;” and he 
protested that 
some scratches 
in the metal 
figure had been 
leit by the 
clashing of their 
swords. Never- 
theless, as his 
report of their 
continued = ex- 
istence  coin- 
cided with our 
own opinion, 
we were be-| 
cuiled into | 
believing him | 

when he vowed | 

that he knew Norchia intimately, and that 
he had seen the temple-tombs hundreds of 
times, and so, tired as we were, we actually | 
| ordered the carriage again, and retraced the | 
long fatiguing drive to V etralla, and on to the | 
He | 
roused our hopes by leading us, after we left | 
the carriage, exactly in the opposite direc- | 


the 


tion to that in which we had been the day | 
| before. 
After long wanderings, we reached the bank | 
ofa river, w vhich we had to wade through, and | 
then to follow more valleys in the tufa, half | 


| 
choked up with brushwood. He and all the | 


natives were fully convinced that we had | 
come to Norchia to look for a hidden trea- 
| sure, of which he fancied we had discovered 
! the ‘whereabouts. “ You know, of course 
you have read in history,” he said, * that 
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the Etruscans, when they emigrated to Eng- 
land, took with them documents (jerga- 
mena) telling of an immense treasure buried 
at Norchia, and at intervals ever since the 
English have come, of course you know it, 
to seek for these riches.” Hour after hour 
we wandered, vainly affirming that the 
temple-tombs were all that we cared for; 
and when at length in despair we insisted 
that we must be near the place, the guide 
began, “Oh si, Signori, mi pare che deve 
essere qui, Oo almeno deve essere qua,” 
pointing in exactly opposite directions ; and 
it turned out that he knew nothing whatever 
about it, had never seen the temple-tombs in 
his life, had not the 

faintest idea what they 

meant, and that all 

he had said was a 

lie. For hours we 

fruitlessly, 


guide in other direc- 
tions, till at length in 
one of these excur- 
sions a shepherd en- 
countered ‘“ questa 
spia,” as he called him, 
and returning with 
him to us, declared 
that he really knew of 
a “ facciata sculta” in 
a distant valley, and 
could find the way to 
it. All our hopes 
were renewed by this 
intelligence, our fa- 
tigues melted away, 
and we set out again, 
but it was a long 
round of six miles 
altogether. 

It was a triumphant moment when, 
wearied, wet, foot-sore, torn with brambles, 
and covered with mud, we first came in 
sight of the famous sepulchres. A featureless 
glen, smaller than the others, had opened 
from one of the main valleys ; banks covered 
alternately with fragments of rock, and 
shrubs of wild pear and cistus, sloped up 
on either side to the low ranges of tufa 
rock which separated it from the flat plain 
around, and here, on turning a corner, we 
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| saw two sculptured Doric sepulchres, which 
| recalled the monuments of Petra in extreme 
miniature. It is, as it were, a double tomb 
with two massive projecting entablatures, 
but one encroaches on the other, which is 
cut away to receive it, so that they are evi- 
dently not of the same date. Both are much 
alike, and have been covered with sculptures 
in the boldest relief. Half of one of the 
pediments has fallen down, but on the tomb 
and a half which remain, though much worn 
by time, the forms of warriors are distinctly 
visible. One figure seems to have fallen, 
| and others are fighting over him; a winged 





| genius is also discernible; and there are 
remnants of colour 
over the whole, the 
groundwork appa- 
rently red. The pedi- 
ments end on either 
side in a_ volute, 
within which is a 
gorgon’s head. There 
are traces of pillars | 
having once _ sup- | 
ported the heavy 
entablatures. On the 
mass of tufa below 
the pediments are 
traces of more 
figures, probably once 
painted, with the 
armour in low relief. 
All archeologists are 
agreed that both 
architecture and 
sculpture are imita- 
tions of the Greek. 
Orioli attributes the 
monuments to the 
fourth or fifth century 
of Rome. The in- | 

teriors of the tombs are quite devoid | 
|of ornament, mere chambers hewn in the 
| tufa. 
| Mutilated and ruined as they are, the | 
| massive sculptures of the temple-tombs will 
| ever make them one of the most interesting 
| of Etruscan remains ; and in connection with 
| their lost history and their lost language, it 
_ is impossible to look upon them without the 
| deepest interest. 
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THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


HE more I have contemplated that | 
ancient story of the Fall, the more it | 


has seemed to me within the range of proba- 
bility, and even of experience. It must 
have happened somewhere for the first time ; 
for it has happened only too many times since. 
It has happened, as far as I can ascertain, in 
every race, and every age, and every grade 
of civilisation. It is happening round us now 
in every region of the globe. Always and 
everywhere, it seems to me, have poor 
human beings been tempted to eat of some 
“tree of knowledge,” that they may be, even 
for an hour, as gods ; wise, but with a false 
wisdom ; careless, but with a frantic careless- 
ness ; and happy, but with a happiness which, 
when the excitement is past, leaves too often 
—as with that hapless pair in Eden—de- 
pression, shame, and fear. Everywhere, and 
in all ages, as far as I can ascertain, has 
man been inventing stimulants and narcotics 
to supply that want of vitality of which he is 
so painfully aware; and has asked Nature, 
and not God, to clear the dulled brain, and 
comfort the weary spirit. 

This has been, and will be perhaps for 
many a century to come, almost the most 


eager infinity within him; as—so Goethe 
once said with pity—the horse’s single hoof 
cramps the fine intelligence and generosity | 
of his nature, and forbids him even to 
grasp an object, like the more stupid cat, 
and baser monkey. And man has a self, | 
too, within, from which he longs too often to 


escape, as from a household ghost who pulls || 
out, at unfortunately rude and unwelcome |; 


hours, the ledger of memory. And so when 
the tempter—be he who he may—says to him 
—“Take this, and you will ‘feel better’-—Take | 
this, and you shall be as gods, knowing good | 
and evil:” then, if the temptation was, as 
the old story says, too much for man while 
healthy and unfallen, what must it be for his. | 
unhealthy and fallen children ? 
In vain we say to him— 


“?Tis life, whereof your nerves are scant ; 

Oh life, not death, for which you pant ; 

More life, and fuller, that you want.” 
And your tree of knowledge is not the tree of 
life: it is, in every case, the tree of death; | 
of decrepitude, madness, misery. He pre- | 
fers the voice of the tempter—“ Thou shalt 
not surely die.” Nay, he will say at last— 
“ Better be as gods awhile, and die; than | 


fearful failing of this poor, exceptional, over- | be the crawling, insufficient thing I am, and 


organized, diseased, and truly fallen being 
called man, who is in doubt daily whether 
he be a God or an ape ; and in trying wildly 
to become the former, ends but too often in 
becoming the latter. 

For man, whether savage or civilised, feels, 


| and has felt in every age, that there is some- 


thing wrong with him. He usually confesses 
this fact—as is to be expected—of his fellow- 
men, rather than of himself; and shows his 
sense that there is something wrong with them 
by complaining of, hating, and killing them. 
But he cannot always conceal from himself 
the fact that he, too, is wrong, as well as they ; 
and as he will not usually kill himself, he tries 
wild ways to make himself feel at least—if 
not to be—somewhat “better.” Philosophers 
may bid him be content ; and tell that he is 
what he ought to be, and what nature has 
made him. But he cares nothing for the 
philosophers. He knows, usually, that he 
is not what he ought to be; that he carries 
about with him, in most cases, a body more 
or less diseased and decrepit, incapable of 
doing all the work which he feels that he 
himself could do, or expressing all the 
emotions which he himself longs to express ; 


a dull brain, dull senses, which cramp the | to be, certainly among savage peoples, and, 





live.” 

He—lid I say? Alas, I must say she | 
likewise. The sacred story is only too true 
to fact, when it represents the woman as 
falling, not merely at the same time as the 
man, but before the man. Only let us re- 
member that it represents the woman as 
tempted ; tempted, seemingly, by a rational 
being, of lower race, and yet of superior 
cunning ; who must, therefore, have fallen 
before the woman. Who or what the being | 
was, who is called the serpent in our trans- 
lation of Genesis, it is not for me to say. 
We have absolutely, I think, no facts from 
which to judge; and Rabbinical traditions 
need trouble no man much, But I fancy 
that a missionary, preaching on this story 
to Negros, telling them plainly that the 
“Serpent” meant the first Obeah man ; and 
then comparing the experiences of that hapless 
pair in Eden with their own, after certain 
orgies not yet extinct in Africa, would be 
only too well understood: so well, indeed, 
that he might run some risk of eating, himself, 
not of the tree of life, but of that of death. 
The sorcerer or sorceress tempting the woman ; 
and then the woman tempting the man, seems 
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alas! too eften among civilised peoples also, 
| the usual course of the world-wide tragedy. 

| But—paradoxical as it may seem—the 
| woman’s yielding before the man is not 
altogether to her dishonour, as those old 
monks used to allege who hated, and too 
often tortured, the sex whom they could not 
enjoy. It is not to the woman’s dishonour, 
if she felt, before her husband, higher aspira- 
tions, than those after mere animal pleasure. 
To be as gods, knowing good and evil, isa 
vain and foolish, but not a base and brutal 
wish. She proved herself thereby—though 
at an awful cost—a woman, and not an 
animal. And indeed the woman’s more 
delicate organization, her more vivid emo- 
tions, her more voluble fancy, as well as 
| her mere physical weakness and weariness, 
have been to her, in all ages, a special 
source of temptation, which it is to her 
honour that she has resisted so much better 
than the stronger and therefore more cul- 
pable man. 

As for what the tree of Knowledge was : 
there really is no need for us to waste our 
time in guessing. If it was not one plant, 
then it was another. It may have been 
something which has long since perished off 
the earth. It may have been—as some 





learned men have guessed—the sacred Soma, 
or Homa, of the early Brahmin race ; and 
that may have been a still existing narcotic 


species of Asclepias. It certainly was not 
the vine. The language of the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture concerning it, and the sacred use to 
which it is consecrated in the Gospels, forbid 
that notion utterly; at least to those who 
know enough of antiquity to pass by, with a 
smile, the theory that the wines mentioned in 
Scripture were not intoxicating. And yet— 
as a fresh corroboration of what I am trying 
to say—how fearfully has that noble gift to 
man been abused for the same end as a 
hundred other vegetable products, even since 
those mythic days when Dionusos brought 
| the vine from the far East, amid troops of 
| human Meenads and half-human Satyrs; and 
| the Bacchz tore Pentheus in pieces on Ci- 
theron, for daring to intrude upon their 
sacred rites; and since those historic days, 
too, when less than two hundred years before 
the Christian era, the Bacchic rites spread 
from Southern Italy into Etruria, and thence 
to the matrons of Rome; and under the 
guidance of Poenia Annia, a Campanian 
lady, took at last shapes, of which no man 
must speak; but which had to be put down 
with terrible but just severity, by the Consuls 
and the Senate. 











But it matters little, I say, what this same | 
tree of knowledge was. Was every vine on | 
earth destroyed to-morrow, and every vege- 
table also, from. which alcohol is now dis- 
tilled, man would soon discover something 
else, wherewith to satisfy the insatiate crav- 
ing. Has he not done so already? Has 
not almost every people had its tree of know- 
ledge, often more deadly than any distilled 
liquor, from the absinthe of the cultivated 
Frenchman, and the opium of the cultivated 
Chinese, down to the bush-poisons where- 
with the tropic sorcerer initiates his dupes 
into the knowledge of good and evil; and 
the fungus from which the Samoiede extracts 
in autumn a few days of brutal happiness, 
before the setting in of the long six months’ 
night? God grant that modern science may 
not bring to light fresh substitutes for alcohol, 
opium, and the rest; and give the white 
races, in that state of efieminate and godless 
quasi-civilisation which I sometimes fear is 
creeping upon them, fresh means of de- 
stroying themselves delicately and pleasantly 
off the face of the earth. 

It is said by some that drunkenness is on 
the increase in this island. I have no trusty 
proof of it; but I can believe it possible. 
For every cause of drunkenness seems on 
the increase. Overwork of body and mind ; 
circumstances which depress health ; temp- 
tation to drink, and drink again, at every 
corner of the streets; and finally, money, 
and ever more money, in the hands of 
uneducated people, who have not the desire, 
and too often not the means of spending it 
in any save the lowest pleasures. ‘These, it 
seems to me, are the true causes of drunken- 
ness, increasing or not. And if we wish 
to become a more temperate nation, we 
must lessen them, even if we cannot eradi- 
cate them. 

First, overwork. We all live too fast, and 
work too hard. “All things are full of 
labour, man cannot utter it.” In the heavy 
struggle for existence which goes on all 
around us, each man is tasked, more and 
more—if he be really worth buying and 
using—to the utmost of his powers all 
day long. The weak have to compete on 
equal terms with the strong; and crave in 
consequence, for artificial strength. How 
we shall stop that, I know not, while 
every man is “making haste to be rich, and 
piercing himself through with many sorrows, 
and falling into foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and per- 
dition.” How we shall stop that, I say, I 
know not. The old prophet may have been 
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right when he said, “Surely it is not of the 
Lord that the people shall labour in the 
very fire, and weary themselves for very 
vanity ;” and in some juster, wiser, more 
sober system of society—somewhat more like 
the Kingdom of The Father come on earth— 
it may be that poor human beings will not 
need to toil so hard, and to keep themselves 
up to their work by stimulants ; but will have 
time to sit down, and look around them, and 
think of God, and of God’s quiet universe, 
with something of quiet in themselves ; some- 
thing of rational leisure, and manful sobriety 
of mind, as well as body. 

But it seems.to me also, that in such a 
state of society, when—as it was once well 
put—every one has stopped running about 
like rats ; that those who work hard, whether 
with muscle or with brain, would not be sur- 
rounded, as now, with every circumstance 
which tempts toward drink; by every cir- 
cumstance which depresses the vital ener- 
gies, and leaves them an easy prey to pesti- 
lence itself ; by bad light, bad air, bad food, 
bad water, bad smells, bad occupations, 
which weaken the muscles, cramp the chest, 
disorder the digestion. Let any rational man, 
fresh from the country—in which I presume 
God, having made it, meant all men, more or 
less, to live—go through the back streets of 
any city, or through whole districts of the 
“black countries” of England ; and then ask 
himself—Is it the will of God that His human 
children should live and toil in such dens, 
such deserts, such dark places of the earth? 
Let him ask himself—Can they live and toil 
there without contracting a probably diseased 
habit of body ; without contracting a certainly 
dull, weary, sordid habit of mind, which 
craves for any pleasure, however brutal, to 
escape from its own stupidity and emptiness ? 
When I run through, by rail, certain parts of 
the iron-producing country—streets of fur- 
| naces, collieries, slag heaps, mud, slop, brick 
house-rows, smoke, dirt : and that is all—and 
when I am told, whether truly or falsely, 
that the main thing which the well-paid and 
well-fed men of those abominable wastes 
cared for was—fighting good dogs: I can 
only answer, that I am not surprised. 

I say—as I have said elsewhere, and shall do 
my best tosayagain—that the craving for drink 
and narcotics, especially that engendered in 
our great cities, is not a disease, but a symp- 
tom of disease—of a far deeper disease, than 
any which drunkenness can produce ; namely, 
of the growing degeneracy of a population, 
striving in vain by stimulants and narcotics 
to fight against those slow poisons with which 





our greedy barbarism, miscalled civilisation, 
has surrounded them from the cradle to the 
grave. I may be answered that the old Ger- 
man, Angle, Dane, drank heavily. I know 
it: but why did they drink, save for the same 
reason that the fenman drank, and his wife 
took opium, at least till the fens were 
drained ?—to keep off the depressing effects 
of the malaria of swamps and new clearings, 
which told on them who always settled in the 
lowest grounds, in the shape of fever and 
ague. Here it may be answered again, that 
stimulants have been, during the memory of 
man, the destruction of the Red Indian race 
in America. I reply boldly, that I do not 
believe it. There is evidence enough in 
Jaques Cartier’s “ Voyages to the Rivers of 
Canada ;” and evidence more than enough in 
Strachey’s “ Travaile in Virginia”—to quote 
only two authorities out of many—to prove 
that the Red Indians, when the white man 
first met with them, were, North and South 
alike, a diseased, decaying, and, as all their 
traditions confess, decreasing race. Such a 
race would naturally crave for “the water of 
life,” the ‘“ usque-bagh,” or whiskey, as we 
have contracted the old name now. But I 
should have thought that the white man, by 
introducing among these poor creatures iron, 
fire-arms, blankets, and above all horses 
wherewith to follow the buffalo-herds, which 
they could never follow on foot, must have 
done ten times more towards keeping 
them alive, than he has done towards de- 
stroying them, by giving them the chance of 
a week’s drunkenness twice a year, when 
they came in to his forts to sell the skins 
which, without his gifts, they never would 
have got. 

Such a race would, of course, if wanting 
vitality, crave for stimulants. But if the sti- 
mulants, and not the original want of vitality, 
combined with morals utterly detestable, 
and worthy only of the gallows—and here I | 
know what I say, and dare not tell what I 
know, from eye-witnesses—have been the 
cause of the Red Indians’ extinction : then 
how is it, let me ask, that the Irishman and 
the Scotsman have, often to their great harm, 
been drinking as much whiskey—and usually 
very bad whiskey—not merely twice a year, 
but as often as they could get it, during the 
whole “ iron age ;” and, for aught any one can 
tell, during the “bronze age,” and the 
“stone age” before that: and yet are still 
the most healthy, able, valiant, and prolific 
races in Europe? Had they drank less 
whiskey they would, doubtless, have been 
more healthy, able, valiant, and perhaps even 
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more prolific, than they are now. They show 
| no sign, however, as yet, of going the way of 
the Red Indian. 

But if the craving for stimulants and nar- 
cotics is a token of deficient vitality: then 
the deadliest foe of that craving, and all 
its miserable results, is surely the Sanatory 
Reformer; the man who preaches,—and 
as far as ignorance and vested interests 
will allow him,—procures for the masses 
pure air, pure sunlight, pure water, pure 
| dwelling-houses, pure food. Not merely 
every fresh drinking fountain, but every 
, fresh public bath and wash-house, every 
| fresh open space, every fresh growing tree, 
every fresh open window, every fresh flower 
in that window—each of these is so much, as 
the old Persians would have said, conquered 
for Ormuzd, the God of light and life, out of 
the dominion of Ahriman, the king of dark- 
| ness and of death ; so much taken from the 
| causes of drunkenness and disease, and 
| added to the causes of sobriety and health. 

Meanwhile one thing is clear: that if this 
present barbarism and anarchy of covetous- 
ness, miscalled modern civilisation, were tamed 
and drilled into something more like a King- 
dom of God on earth, then we should not 
see the reckless and needless multiplication 
of liquor shops, which disgraces this country 
now. 

As a single instance: in one country 
parish of about eight hundred inhabitants, 
in which the population has not increased 
one-eighth in the last fifty years, there are now 
practically eight public-houses where fifty 
years ago there were but two. One, that is, for 
every hundred—or rather, omitting children, 
farmers, shopkeepers, gentlemen, and their 
households, one for every fifty of the inhabit- 
ants. In the face of the allurements, often 
of the basest kind, which these dens offer, 
the clergyman and the schoolmaster struggle 
in vain to keep up night-schools and young 
men’s Clubs, and to inculcate habits of provi- 
dence. 

The young labourers over a great part of 
the south and east, at least, of England— 
though never so well off, for several genera- 
tions, as they are now—are growing up 
thriftless, shiftless ; inferior, it seems to me, 
to their grandfathers in everything, save that 
they can usually read and write,.and their 
grandfathers could not; and that they wear 
smart cheap cloth clothes, and frock-coats, 
instead of their grandfathers’ smock-frock. 

And if it be so in the country, how must 
it be in towns ? There must come a thorough 
change in the present licensing system, in spite 
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of all the “ pressure” which certain powerful 
vested interests may bring to bear on govern- 
ments, And it is the duty of every good 
citizen, who cares for his countrymen, and 
for their children after them, to help in 
bringing about that change as speedily as 
possible. 

Again, I said just now that a probable 
cause of increasing drunkenness was the 
increasing material prosperity of thousands 
who knew no recreation beyond low animal 
pleasure. If I am right—and I believe that 
I am right—I must urge on those who wish 
drunkenness to decrease, the necessity of pro- 
viding more and more refined recreation for 
the people. 

Men drink, and women too, remember, 
not merely to supply exhaustion ; not merely 
to drive away care : but often simply to drive 
away dulness. They have nothing to do 
save to think over what they have done in 
the day, or what they expect to do to- 
morrow ; and they escape from that dreary 
round of business thought, in liquor or nar- 
cotics. There are still those, by no means 
of the hand-working class, but absorbed 
all day by business, who drink heavily at 
night in their own comfortable homes, simply 
to recreate their over-burdened minds. Such 
cases, doubtless, are far less common than 
they were fifty years ago: but why? Is 
not the decrease of drinking among the 
richer classes certainly due to the increased 
refinement and variety of their tastes and | 
occupations? In cultivating the esthetic | 
side of man’s nature; in engaging him with | 
the beautiful, the pure, the wonderful, the 
truly natural; in‘ painting, poetry, music, | 
horticulture, physical science—in all this 
lies recreation, in the true and literal sense 
of that word, namely, the recreating and 
mending of the exhausted mind and feel- 
ings, such as no rational man will now 
neglect, either for himself, his children, or 
his workpeople. | 

But how little of all this is open to the 
masses, all should know but too well. How 
little opportunity the average hand-worker, 
or his wife, has of eating of any tree of 
knowledge, save of the very basest kind, is 
but too palpable. We are mending, thank 
God, in this respect. Free libraries and 
museums have sprung up of late in other 
cities beside London. God’s blessing rest 
upon them all. And the Crystal Palace, 
and still later, the Bethnal Green Museum, 
have been, I believe, of far more use than 
many average sermons and lectures from 
many average orators. 
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| of London, a single portico or other covered | without abusing them. 

| Place, in which the people can take refuge | word, which is truly temperate, not in drink or | 
and this in the climate ‘of | food merely, but in all desires, thoughts, and 
Where they do take refuge on a| actions; freed from the wild lusts and ambi- 
| wet day the publican knows but too well ; as | tions to which that old Adam yielded, and, 
\| he knows also where thousands of the lower | | seeking for light and life by means for- 
| classes, simply for want of any other place to | bidden, found thereby disease and death. 
'| be in, save their own sordid dwellings, spend | Yes, I know that ; 
| as much as they are permitted of the Sab-| rest is found, only where you have already 


‘| bath Let us put down “Sunday | found it. 
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But are we not 
Greeks, and the 


| likewise, in the amount 


Recollect | | 


during a shower : 
|| Engl and ! ! 


day. 
| drinking” by all means, if we can. But let | 


| forty hours. 


ber» for man, and not man for the Sabbath | 
let us see, T say, if we cannot do some- 
‘iin to prevent the townsman’s Sabbath 
} being, not a day of rest, but a day of mere 
idleness ; the day of most temptation, be- 
cause of. most dulness, of the whole seven. 
And here, perhaps, some sweet soul may 
| look up reprovingly and say—He talks of 
'| rest. Does he forget, and would he have 
‘| the working man forget, that all these out- 
| ward palliatives will never touch the seat of 
| the disease, the unrest of the soul within? 
| Does he forget, and would he have the work- 
| ing man forget, Who said, Who only has the 
| right to say_—“ Come unto Me, all ye who 
'| are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
|| you rest?” Ah no, sweet soul. I know 
|} your words are true. T know that what we all 
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still far behind the old | want is inward rest—rest of heart and brain | 
Romans of the Empire | —the calm, strong, self-contained and self- | 
of amusement | denying character, which needs no stimu- | 
and instruction, and even of shelter, which | lants, for it has no fits of depression ; which | 
‘| we provide for the people ? 


|| the (to me) disgraceful fact, that there is not, 
as far as I am aware, throughout the thole | for it is ’strong enough to use God’s gifts 


j us remember that by closing the public-| by a Being who has made sunshine, and 
| house on Sunday, we prevent no man or | flowers, and green grass, and the song of 
| woman from carrying home as much poison | birds, and happy human smiles 
|| as they choose on Saturday night, to brutalize | would educate by them—if we would let Him 
themselves therewith, perhaps for eight-and- | —His human children from the cradle to the 
And let us see, in the name of | grave—in such a world as this, 
|| Him who said that He had made the Sab- | grudge any particle of that education, even 


| 


needs no narcotics, for it has no fits of ex- | 
citement ; which needs no ascetic restraints, 


The character, in a 


and know, too, that that 


And yet: in such a world as this ; governed 
; and Who 


will you 


any harmless substitute for it, to those spirits 
in prison, whose surroundings too often 
tempt them, from the cradle to the grave, to 
fancy that the world is composed of bricks 
and iron, and governed by inspectors and 
policemen? Preach to those spirits in 
prison, as you know far better than we 
parsons how to preach: but let them have 
besides some glimpses of the splendid fact, 
that outside their prison-house is a world 
which God, not man, has made; wherein 
grows everywhere that tree of knowledge 
which is likewise the tree of life; and that 
they have a right to some small share of its 
beauty and its wonder, and its rest, for their 
own health of soul and body, and for the 
health of their children after them. 
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ERMUDAS or “Somers,” 
ruption, “‘ The Summer Islands,” 


West Indies. Oviédo says, 


I Emperor Charles V., 
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FROM H.M.S. CHALLENGER. 


11. —DERMUDAS. 
or, by cor-| that in my voyage when to windward of 
seems 
to have been discovered about the year 
1503, by Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, in the 
vessel La Garza, having on board Oviédo, 
the well-known author of the history of the 
addressing the 
“In the year 1515, 
| when I first came to inform your Majesty of 
state of things in India, I observed 





ithe Island of Bermudas, otherwise called 
“‘Gorza,” being the most remote of all the 
Islands yet found in the world, I determined 
to send some of the people ashore, both to 
search for what might be there and to leave 
certain hogs upon it to propagate. But on 
account of a contrary wind I could not bring 
the ship nearer than cannon-shot.” 

The first English printed account of Ber- 
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|| mudas is by Henry May, a sailor who was 


| wrecked there in 1593, in a French ship com- 


| banks of Newfoundland. 


manded by M. de la Barbotier. May states 
that he and the French crew found on the 
island many hogs, but these so lean as to be 
unfit for food, and abundance of birds, fish, 
and turtle. By good luck the chests of car- 
penter’s tools were saved from the wreck, 
along with some sails and rigging, and May 
and his companions contrived to build a 
vessel of considerable size of the native 
cedar, in which, after remaining about five 
months on the islands, they stood for the 
“Here they met 
with many ships but none of them charitably 


| inclined towards them, when it pleased God 


hey fell in with ‘the honest English barque 


| Fawmouth, which received them on board. 
_ While in this vessel they ‘tooke’ a French 
| ship into which Captain de la Barbotier and 


his seamen were transferred ; May himself 
remaining with the English vessel which 
arrived at Falmouth in August, 1594.” * 

The next we hear of Bermudas is from an 
account by one of her crew, of the wreck of 


| the Sea Adventure in the year 1609. 


The Sea Adventure was one of a small 
fleet dispatched from London to convey the 
newly-appointed Governor, Sir Thomas Gates, 


| Admiral Sir George Somers, and some other 


officials to the young colony of Virginia. 

On Monday, July 24th, St. James’s day, 
when they reckoned themselves within seven 
or eight days’ sail of Cape Henry, “the 
clouds began to thicken around, and a dread- 
ful storm commenced from the north-east, 


| which, swelling and roaring as it were by fits, 


| of Heaven and leave utter darkness. 


at length seemed to extinguish all the light 
The 


| blackmess of the sky and the howling of the 
| winds were such as to imspire ‘the boldest of 


our men with'terror, for the dread of death 


| is always more terrible at sea, asno situation 
| is so entirely destitute of comfort or relief as 


one of danger there.” 
After seeing St. Elmo’s fires on the rigging, 


| springing a leak, and undergoing every pos- 
| sible trial, moral and physical, for five days, 


Sir George Somers at length sighted land, 


| and the wind lulling a little, they ran their 


ship ashore where she became a complete 


| wreck. 


“We now found that we had reached a 
dangerous and dreaded island, or rather 
islands, called the Bermudas, considered 
terrible by all who have touched at them; 


| and from the dreadful tempests, thunders, 





* “The Naturalist in Bermuda,’ by John Matthew Jones, 


|| Esq., of the Middle Temple. London, 1839. 
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and other alarming events prevailing, are 
commonly named the Devil's Jslands.” Sir 
Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers and 
their companions, found the islands totally 
uninhabited, but capable of yielding abun- 
dance of food. Hogs which had been set 
adrift by some earlier visitors, whose names 
have been lost, were so numerous that thirty- 
two were brought in by a party after one 
day’s hunting. Fish abounded on the coasts, 
and were caught with the greatest ease ; and 
turtles added daily to the luxury of their 
fare. “It is such a kind of meat as a man 
can neither absolutely call fish nor flesh ; the 
animal keeps chiefly in water, feeding on sea- 
grass like a heifer, in the bottom of the coves 
and bays; and the females lay their eggs, 
of which we found five hundred at a time 
on opening a she-turtle, in the sand of the 
shore. They are covered close up, and left 
to be hatched by the sun.” 

The party found the islands so pleasant 
and so productive, and their ideas about 
Virginia were so vague, that there was a very 
general disposition to remain where they 
were ; and for nearly a year, during which 
they were constructing vessels to continue 
their voyage, the governor and the admiral 
had great difficulty in keeping their party 
together, and in suppressing conspiracies to 
obstruct their work, and to prevent their 
further progress. 

Early in May, 1610, however, Sir George 
Somers had completed his pinnace, the 
Patience, and on the roth of May the little 
party set out, and about midnight of the 
r8th they “were sensible of a charming 
odeur from the land resembling that from 
the coast of Spain near the Straits of Gib- 
raltar."* They reached Fort Algernon in 
safety, but ‘they found ‘the Virginian colony 
so badly off for provisions that Sir George 
Somers volunteered to return to Bermudas 
for supplies ; and during that trip he died 
near the site of the present town, St. George’s, 
where there is a monument erected to his 
memory. His nephew, Captain Matthew 
Somers, carried his uncle’s body to England 
in the old cedar pinnace. Owing to Captain 
Somers’s representations a company was 
formed in England to colonise Bermudas, 
and in 1612 the first party of settlers arrived 
under the charge of Governor Richard More. 

Since that time Bermudas has been a British 
colony, though perhaps not a very successful 
one, and latterly an important naval and 
military station. During the earlier part of 





* “Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sca.”” London, 1846. 
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its history Bermudas was intimately con- 
| nected with Virginia, and the account given 
| of it in Smith’s “ History of Virginia” is at 
once so quaint and so generally correct, that 
| I cannot refrain from giving a somewhgt 
lengthy extract. 

“Before we present you the matters of 
fact, it is fit to offer to your view the Stage 
whereon they were acted, for as Geography 
without History seemeth a carkasse with- 
out motion, so History without Geography 
wandreth as a Vagrant without certaine 
| habitation. Those Islands lie in the huge 
maine Ocean, and two hundred leagues 








from any continent, situated in 32 degrees 
and 25 minutes of Northerly latitude, and 
distant from Lngland, West-South- West, 
about 3,300 miles, some twenty miles in 
length, and not past two miles and a halfe in: 
breadth, enuironed with Rocks, which to the: 
North-ward, West-ward, and south-East 
extend further than they have been yet well 
discouered: by reason of those Rocks the 
Country is naturally very strong, for there is 
but two places, and scarce two vnlesse to them 
who know them well, where shipping may safely 
come in, and those now are exceeding well 
fortified, but within is roome to entertaine a 


Group of Grugru Palms, Mount Langton. 


| Royall Fleet: the Rocksin most places appeare 
at a low water, neither are they much couered 
| at a high, for it ebbs and flowes not past 
fiue foot ; the shore for most part is a Rocke, 
| so hardened with the sunne, wind and sea, 
that it is not apt to be worne away with the 
waues, whose violence is also broke by the 
Rocks before they can come to the shore: it 
is very vneuen, distributed into hills and 
dales, the mold is of diuers colours, neither 
clay nor sand, but a meane between; the 
red which resembleth clay is the worst, the 
| whitest resembling sand and the blackest is 
| good, but the browne betwixt them both 








which they call white oecause there is mingled 
with it a white meale is the best: vnder the 
mold two or three foot deep, and sometimes. 
lesse, is a kinde of white hard substance 
which they call the Rocke: the trees vsually 
fasten their roots in it, neither is it indeed 
Rocke or stone, or so hard, though for most 
part more harder than chalke ; nor so white, 
but pumish-like and spungy, easily recieuing 
and containing much water. In some places 
Clay is found under it, it seemes to be en- 
gendered with raine water draining through 
the earth, and drawing with it of his sub- 
stance vnto a certaine depth where it con- 
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geales; the hardest kinde of it lies under 
the red ground like quarries, as it were thicke 
slates one upon another, through which the 
water hath his passage, so that in such places 
there is scarce found any fresh water, for all 
or the most part of the fresh water commeth 
out of the sea draining through the sand, or 
that substance called the Rocke leaving the 
salt behinde, it becomes fresh.” 

Representative government was _intro- 
| duced in Bermudas so early as the year 
| 1620, and in 1621 the Bermudas Company 
of London, in whom the government was at 
that time vested, issued a liberal charter. 
That charter remained in force only till 
1685, when, probably on account of the im- 
portance of the islands as a military station, 
it was annulled by the Home Government ; 
and since that the governors have been ap- 
pointed by the crown, and the laws of the 
colony have been enacted by a legislature 
consisting of the governor and nine members 
of council appointed by the crown, and 
thirty-six members of assembly elected by 
the nine parishes into which the islands are 
divided. Slavery appears to have existed in 
Bermudas from the first in a mitigated and 
patriarchal form. ‘The legislative bodies of 
Bermudas and of Antigua were the only two 
among our colonies which abolished slavery 
without the intervention of apprenticeship. 
The proportion receiwed by Bermudas of 
the compensation voted by parliament was 
450,584—427 45. 11d. for each of 4,203 
slaves. ‘The number of the civil population 
in 1871 was 12,426, of whom 5,030 were 
white, and 7,396 coloured. The coloured 
element in Bermudas is by no means entirely 
African. In the earlier days of the settle- 
ment many labourers and slaves were brought 
from Virginia and other parts of North 
America; and one may often recognise the 
aquiline nose and characteristic features of 
the North American Indian, now, how- 
ever, except in one or two families, very 
much masked by negro intermixture. 

We sighted Bermudas in the Challenger 
| on the 4th of April, 1873. Approaching 
| the islands from the southward, their general 
effect is somewhat sombre. The land is 
low, rising nowhere to a height greater than 
two hundred and sixty feet, and by far the 
greater part forming gentle undulations at a 
height of from twenty to sixty feet above the 
sea level. 

Although very valuable crops are raised, 
it is by a system of market-gardening in 
isolated patches rather than by agriculture, 
and the islands cannot be said to be gene- 





rally or uniformly cultivated. A great part 
of the higher land is covered with a natural 
pasture of inferior grasses, mixed with a low 
scrub of what they call wild sage, a species 
of Lantana which has been introduced in 
comparatively late times, and has spread in 
a wonderful way, so that it is now a perfect 
nuisance. ‘The whole area of the islands is 
not more than 12,000 acres, and of these 
only about 1,200 are under cultivation. 

The principal islands are well wooded, 
but the great preponderance of the Ber- 
mudian cedar (Juniperus bermudiana), with 
a close and rigid foliage of the darkest green, 
gives a gloomy character to the woods; as 
we got a little nearer, however, and the white 
houses of St. George’s, and the white tents 
of the encampment on Prospect Hill came 
into view, and the long fringing beach of 
bright coral sand with its outer border of 
intensely blue water breaking into dazzling 
white surf, the gravity of the scene was 
greatly relieved. 

As we shall see hereafter, there is a total 
want of springs and wells of fresh water on 
the island, and it has become an almost 
universal custom to roof the houses with 
thin slabs of white limestone, and, further, 
to whitewash both roof and walls. ‘The rain- 
water collected on the roof, and kept clean 
and fresh by the constantly renewed white- 
wash, is carefully led into a tank and forms 
the only supply of pure water. . Every house 
of any pretension is provided with such a 
tank, also covered with a sloping white- 
washed roof, which, while it checks evapora- 
tion, adds to the contents of the tank by its 
own rain-catch. The white roofs are altogether 
peculiar, and as the houses and cottages of the 
rural population are scattered over the whole 
island, so as almost to run into one con- 
tinuous straggling village, the white squares 
gleaming among the dark trees produce 
rather a pleasing effect, and one which is 
certainly very characteristic of Bermudas. 

A pilot came on board off St. George’s, 
and we passed slowly through the intricate 
and dangerous “ narrows” between the reefs, 
the natural defences of the northern coast 
which make any artificial fortifications almost 
unnecessary, and anchored in Grassy Bay in 
the evening. 

Saturday, April 5th.—A lovely clear morn- 
ing ; the sea perfectly smooth, and the sky 
almost cloudless. It was so early in the 
season that the temperature (68° F. in the 
shade) was not oppressive. The view from 
the ship—the “Camber,” the government 
basin with the floating dock the largest in the 
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| world, and the substantial buildings of the 


dockyard, and the Royal Alfred, the Terror, 
the Jrresistible, and a number of gun-boats, 


|| and the life and music and colour inseparable 


| from a military station, to the west of us; 


the tortuous channels with which we were 


| 
| 


soon to be very familiar between the reefs, | 
| marked out by divers-coloured buoys and | 
| leading among the many islands of the| 


“great sound,” to Hamilton, to the south ; 


| the north coast of the main island stretching 
De . | 
in a succession of shallow bays and wooded | 


knolls and low cliffs, from Spanish Point 
to the high grounds at the entrance of Castle 
Harbour, to the east; and ,the wonderful 
variety and brilliancy of colour of the sea 
all around us—was very beautiful. 

Captain Nares and I went in the forenoon 
to pay our respects to Admiral Fanshawe, 
commanding on the North American station, 
and to the Governor, General Lefroy. 


| We rowed across the glassy sea clearly 
| mapped out into patches of bright purple 
| and stripes of the most vivid green, by the 


| reefs and the sandy spaces between them. 


| Over the reefs in some places the water was 


| green and red. 


| islands, 
| window enjoying it, a little flock of birds, 
| some of them bright scarlet, and others of a 
| splendid metallic blue, more like the fancy 
, birds on an old brocade than real pirat’s 


| only a fathom deep or less, and we could see 
| the great round masses of brain coral be- 
| neath us, and the groves of purple gorgoniz 
| and all kinds of feathery zoophytes, inter- 
| spersed with yellow sponges and bunches of 


sea-weed in all shades of olive and bright 
Clarence Cove, the landing 
place for Clarence Hill the admiral’s official 
residence, is an inclosed little bay, with the 
dark cedar woods coming close down on all 
sides to the water’s edge. A garden rich 


| with the luxuriant foliage—vegetation which 
| suits the climate and the sheltered situation 


so well, runs along one side of the cove 


| under the hill; and in the garden a little 
| mound marks the grave of a middy who 
| died, poor boy, on the station, and who was 
| buried in that quiet place in accordance with 


a not unnatural wish. 
A winding path leads through the wood 
up to the house. Outside the drawing-room 


| window there is a verandah looking down 
| upon another small ¢erraced garden, and 


commanding a very lovely view over the 
While we were standing at the 


of 


| a kitchen garden, alighted on one of the 


, trees below us. 


The “red bird” (Guarica 
ardinalis), and the “blue bird”—the blue- 


| robin of the States (Stadia wilsoni), are pro- 








bably commoner and more tame at Clarence 
Hill than elsewhere, because Mrs. Fanshawe 
especially protects and encourages them; 
but they are frequent all over the islands, 
and they are so very ornamental that various 
laws have been enacted by the legislature to 
prevent their extermination. 

From Clarence Hill we went on to Mount 
Langton, the residence of the governor. We 
were unfortunate in not finding the governor 
at home on this occasion, but we had the 
pleasure of seeing him very frequently after- 
wards, and the kindness with which he did 
everything in his power to make our visit 
pleasant and profitable will long be remem- 
bered by all of us. We were indebted to 
Admiral Fanshawe and to Captain Aplin, 
captain superintendent of the dockyard, for 
every possible accommodation and assistance 
in carrying on our work, in addition to the 
greatest personal kindness; but General 
Lefroy’s time was less occupied with official 
duty. Himself a trained observer and deeply 
interested in the welfare of the colony, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with its physical 
conditions, and it was chiefly under his 
friendly guidance that we gathered what in- 
formation we could during the short period 
of our stay. 

Mount Langton has perhaps the best situa- 
tion on the island. It stands high near the 
north shore, and only a mile or so from 
Hamilton, the principal town. Successive 
governors have done a great deal in laying 
out and improving the grounds, and in intro- 
ducing ornamental and economic plants suit- 
able to the climate; and General Lefroy 
especially has almost converted it into a 
jardin @acclimatisation. 

We had an excellent view of a great part 
of the islands from the signal station at 
Mount Langton. Bermudas is practically 
an “atoll,” or annular coral reef. The reef 
is about twenty-four miles in length by twelve 
in width. Its long axis extends from N.E. 
toS.W. It is situated in a region of vari- 
ables, but the most prevalent and by far the 
most violent winds are from the $S.W. The 
portion above the level of the sea stretches 
along the southern or weather side, and 
consists of a chain of five narrow islands and 
a multitude of islets and detached rocks, 
which raise the number of the elements of 
the archipelago to over three hundred. The 
edge of the reef on the lee side is under 
water, with here and there a ledge showing 
above it at low tide, and with a single rock, 
the “ North Rock,” rising to the height of 
sixteen feet. There are only two or three 
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channels through which vessels can come in 


through the reefs on the north side, and all 

of these are difficult. The best passage is 

that round St. Catherine’s Point and past 

Murray’s Anchorage, and so on to Grassy 

Bay, the usual rendezvous of her Majesty’s 

ships. An unbroken reef stretches along 

the south shore about a quarter of a mile 
from the land, from one end of the islands to 
| the other. The central portion of the reef 
| forms an imperfect lagoon, with an average 
depth of seven to eight fathoms. 

The’ general character of this atoll is much 
|’ the same as that of like reefs in the Pacific, 
with certain peculiarities depending upon 
the circumstance that it is the coral island 
|| farthest from the equator, almost on the 
| limit of the region of reef-building corals. 
| Accordingly, some of the great reef-building 
| genera, such as AMadrepora, Cladocora, and 
| Astrangia, which are common even in the 
| West Indies where the coral fauna is scanty, 
are absent. 

The water over the reefs is extremely 
clear, and by using a water-glass, a square 
bucket with the bottom of plate-glass, just 
lowered so far as to get rid of the ripple 
and reflections on the surface, every detail 
/ can be made out of the economy of the 
| reefs, and that of their inhabitants. The 
| reefs and ledges are of all sizes, and they 
| are separated from one another by channels 
| from a yard to a quarter of a mile in width, 
| floored with white coral sand, the débris of 
the coral worn down by the action of the 
waves, mixed with dead shells. The reefs 
project abruptly above the level of the floors 
of these passages to the height of six to ten 
feet. The surface of the reef is covered 
with massive, branching, and feathery things 
of very many kinds, occupying it as closely 
and as irregularly as the various weeds in a 
fallow field. First we have the growing 
corals themselves, which may represent the 
dockens and the thistles, or rather a mass 
of beautiful marigolds and carnations, and 
daisies and gazanias, which have been thrown 
over the hedge in clearing a luxuriant garden, 
and have taken root and gone on flowering. 
Most of the Bermudas corals, such as 
Oculina diffusa, Symphyilia dipsacea, Astrea 
| radians, &c., are like sea-anemones or groups 

of sea-anemones in every shade of purple, 
| Orange, or green. ‘The base or stock of the 
coral is dead and forms part of the reef; 
but each of the living branches is tipped with 
its sea-anemone, and the stars of plates by 
which its cups are supported are the earthy 
| Skeleton of the mesenteric plates which hang 





the stomach of the sea-anemone in its body 
cavity. In most cases the bodies of these 
sea-anemones, with their ranges of tentacles 
and their high colouring, are so prominent 
that they entirely mask the coral; but in a 
few, as for example in a brain-coral, Diploria 
cerebriformis, which seems to thrive at Ber- 
mudas better than almost anywhere else 
forming domes six or eight feet in diameter, 
the animal matter is in comparatively small 
quantity, and covers the coral with what 
appears little more than a coating of greyish 
or yellow mucus. The Gorgoniz, the Bryozoa, 
and the Hydroid zoophytes are like the other 
more prominent weeds in the field, as abundant 
and as irregularly distributed, growing in the 
spaces between the clumps of the different 
kinds of coral. One form, which has been 
latterly classed with the Hydroids, A/c//epora, 
represented by two species, JZ. alcicornis 
and JL, ramosa, is extremely abundant at 
Bermudas, where it acts in every way the 
part of a coral, forming massive additions to 
the reef of carbonate of lime abstracted 
from the sea. Beneath these large things 
there is usually a close felting of an under- 
growth, consisting partly of sponges and 
smaller zoophytes, but chiefly of what are 
sometimes called lithophytes, sea-weeds of 
such genera as Corallina, Melobesia, and 
Nullipora, which like corals take carbonate 
of lime from the sea-water and incorporate 
it with their tissues. 

All these things living and dying are con- 


stantly yielding a fine powder of lime, which | 


sinks down and compacts in the spaces 
among their roots, and every breaker of the 
eternal surf grinds down more material and 
packs it into every hollow and crevice 
capable of receiving and retaining it. A 
great order of worms, including the genus 
serpula, secrete carbonate of lime and form 
thick and large calcareous tubes, or make 


galleries through the partially consolidated | 
calcareous mud and harden it and bind it | 
So great a part do these worms | 
play in the construction of the reefs at | 


together. 


Bermudas that General Nelson, in an ad- 
mirable paper on the Geology of the 
Island, published by him in the Transactions 


of the Geological Society in the year 1834, | 


calls some small circular reefs found every- 
where round the shores in the wash of the 


breakers, and which appears to be due to | 


their agency alone, “ Serpuline reefs.” 


As I have already said, the Bermudas | 


Islands, in common with most other coral 
islands, are formed by the raising of the 
weather edge of the reefabove the level of the 
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This appears to be accomplished, in the 
first place, by the agency of the waves alone. 
| Fragments, many of them with the inherent 
power of increasing themselves and cement- 
ing themselves together through the growth 
| of the living things which invest them, are 
piled up on one another until they reach the 
highest point accessible to the sea in storms. 
| The moment the ridge appears above 
| water a beach of coral sand is formed 
against it. The top of the beach dries at 
low water, and the sand is blown on, first 
among the crevices of the breakwater already 
formed, which it widens and strengthens, 
and then over the breakwater to the ledges 
and reefs beyond, which it tends to raise to 
| the surface. In this way in all coral seas 
| islands have a tendency to form along the 
| windward edges of annular reefs. The wind- 
| ward island then forms a shelter to the lee- 
ward portion of the ring, depriving it of the 
main source of its elevation, the piling up of 
| fragments by the waves, so that on the lee- 
ward side we usually have more or less of the 
| reef remaining submerged, and any passages 
of communication between the central 
lagoon and the outer sea. 

I have little to add to the excellent 
account of the geology of Bermudas given 
by General Nelson. The Bermudas of the 
present day is simply a bank of blown sand 
in various stages of consolidation. The 
depth of water increases round the island 
with extreme rapidity. Seven miles to the 
north there is a sounding of 1,375 fathoms, 
and about two miles farther off one of 1,775 
fathoms. To the north-east there is water 
of 1,500 fathoms at a distance of ten miles, 
to the north-west of 2,100 fathoms at a 
distance of seven miles, and to the south- 
ward of 2,250 fathoms .at ten miles, The 
only direction in which there would seem to 
be a series of banks is along an extension of 
the axis of the reef to the south-west. We 
anchored for a night in 30 fathoms water 
on this line about twenty miles from the 
edge of the reef, and a shoal is mentioned at 
a still greater distance in the same direction. 
About three hundred miles farther on, how- 
ever, a sounding is given of 2,950 fathoms, 
and there seems little probability that there 
is any connection between the Bermudas reef 
and the Bahamas. What the basis on which 
the Bermudas reef rests may be we have no 
means of telling, in fact its having the form 
of an atoll precludes the possibility of 
our doing so. There seems to be little doubt 
from Darwin’s beautiful generalisation, which 
has been fully endorsed by Dana and other 





competent observers, that the atoll form 
is due to the entire disappearance by subsi- 
dence of the island, round which the reef 
was Originally formed. The abruptness and 
isolation of this peak, which runs up a soli- 
tary cone to a height about equal to that of 
Mont Blanc, is certainly unusual ; probably 
the most reasonable hypothesis may be that 
the kernel is a volcanic mountain comparable 
in character with Pico in the Azores or the 
Peak of Teneriffe. 

There is only one kind of rock in Bermu- 
das. ‘The islands consist from end to end of 
a white granular limestone, here and there 
becoming grey or slightly pink, usually soft 
and in some places quite friable, so that it 
can be broken down with the ferrule of an 
umbrella; but in some places, as on the 
shore at Hungry Bay, at Painter’s Vale, 
and along the ridge between Harrington 
Sound and Castle Harbour very hard and 
compact, almost crystalline, and capable of 
taking a fair polish. This hard limestone is 
called on the islands the “ base rock,” and is 
supposed to be older than the softer varieties 
and to lie under them, which is certainly not 
always the case. It makes an _ excellent 
building stone, and is quarried in various 
places by the Engineers for military works. 
The softer limestones are more frequently used 
for ordinary buildings. The stone is cut out of 
the quarry in rectangular blocks by means of 
a peculiarly constructed saw, and the blocks, 
at first soft, harden rapidly, like some of the 
white limestones of the Paris basin, on being 
exposed to the air. 

As I have already indicated, this limestone 
is entirely what General Nelson aptly calls 
an “ Aolian formation.” The fine coral 
sand, which surrounds the islands to a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles, is washed in by 
the sea ; it is then caught at certain exposed 
points by the prevailing winds and blown 
into sand-hills often forty or fifty feet in 
height. The sand is spread over the surface 
in a certain sense uniformly, but that unifor- 
mity is liable to be interfered with by any- 
thing which for a moment affects the direc- 
tion or force of the wind ; for instance, the 
sand is blown up and heaped round any 
obstacle, or it may be swept out by irregular 
gusts into hollows which are afterwards filled 
up by a secondary series of layers; or a 
total change may be made on the whole 
arrangement of the surface by a sub-tropical 
rain-flood. All the appearances produced 
with great rapidity by such causes are of 
course perpetrated in the rock which is 
formed by the consolidation of the sand, so 
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that we have often repeated again and again 
in the distance of a quarter of a mile all the 
phenomena, denudation, unconformability, 
curving, folding, synclinal and anticlinal axes, 
&c., which are produced in real rocks, if I 
may use the expression, by combined aqueous 
and metamorphic action, extending over in- 
calculable periods of time. The principal | 
roads, which are extremely good as they are | 
laid out and maintained partly with a view to 
military operations, frequently pass through | 
deep cuttings and give excellent geological 
sections, exhibiting an amount of confusion 
sufficient to perplex the most experienced 
geologist, if he did not hold the key. The 
| general tendency of the layers of sand to 
wrap themselves round opposing objects, | 
using the vortices into which the sand itself 
is thrown by swirls of the wind, as nuclei, | 
| if they encounter nothing more prominent | 
or resisting, sufficiently accounts for the pre- 
valence of saddle-back sections. 

One phenomenon of these limestones | 
|| especially gives a false idea of their age and 
|| permanence. Every here and there in all | 


parts of the islands, we have long stretches 
|| of limestone rock dipping in different direc- 
|| tions, but very often towards some northern | 


|| point, at a constant angle between 28° and | 
| 32°. Such beds are often overlaid uncon- | 
| formably by nearly horizontal layers, and | 
| they certainly give the ided of having assumed | 
|| their present position by upheaval. This is | 
| not so, however. The sand-hills terminate 
|| landwards in a more or less regular glacis, 
|| and as the sand advances layer after layer is 
|| added uniformly to the face of the glacis, 
| producing a very regular stratification at the , 
| angle of rest of dry sand of this particular | 
| kind, an angle of about 30°, entirely corre- | 
sponding with that of the limestone. Al- 
though I examined the greater part of the | 
islands very carefully, I never met with an | 
instance of a dip in the limestone at an 
angle higher than 32°, usually it is several | 
degrees lower. £ 

There is a wonderful “sand-glacier” at | 
Elbow Bay on the southern shore of the) 
main island. The sand has entirely filled , 
up a valley, and is steadily progressing in- | 
land in a mass about five-and-twenty feet | 
thick. The day we examined it under the | 
guidance of the Hon. Mr. Gosling there was | 
a light breeze blowing’ from the southward, | 
and a light haze or dimness lay just over the | 
surface of the sand, and on holding up a 
sheet of paper perpendicular to the surface 
and transverse to the direction of the wind, 
the travelling sand rapidly fell from the 


— 


windward surface of the paper and banked 
up before it. The glacis is very regular. 
It has partially overwhelmed a garden, 
and is moving slowly on. When our photo- 
graph was being taken the owner of the 


Glacis of mass of moving sand. 


| garden was standing with his hands in his 


pockets, as is too much the habit of his 
race, contemplating the approach of the in- 
exorable intruder. He had made some 
attempt to stay its progress by planting a 
line of oleanders and small cedars along the 
top of the slope. A neighbour, a little more 
energetic or more seriously menaced, managed 
to turn the flank of the sand by this means 
just as it was on the point of engulfing his 
house ; but another was either too late in 
adopting precautionary measures, or perhaps 
submitted helplessly to his fate, for all that 


Remains of a Cottage. 


now remains of his cottage is the top of one 
of the chimneys projecting above the white 
sand like a tombstone, with a great bush of 
oleander drooping over it. On its path 
upwards from the beach, this “ glacier” 
has overwhelmed a wood of cedars. Fire- 
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wood is valuable in Bermudas, and it is | 


probable that in this case the trees were 
cut down when their fate seemed inevit- 
This is always an unwise step, for 


| sometimes an apparently very slight obstacle 


| will stay the movement of the sand in a par- | 
| ticular direction. 





The only way of stopping 


Rocks of Coral Sand. 


| {t artificially seems to be to cover it with 
| vegetation. 
| and tended and watered for a time, it seems 


If planted in large numbers, 


that oleanders and the native juniper will 
grow in the pure sand, and if they once take 
root the motion of the sand ceases. Some 
native plants, which form a peculiar vegeta- 
tion, sending out enormous, long runners 


| or roots—such as /fomea pes-capre and 


Coccoloba uvifera, and the crab-grass, 
Agrostis virginica, which is said to have 
been introduced, but which is now 
among the most valuable pasture-grasses 
on the islands, then take hold of it, Z 
and it becomes permanently fixed. The 4 
outer aspect of the sand-hill of course ‘ 
slopes downwards towards the sea, and 7 
whenever its progress landward — its 
growth—has been arrested the tendency 
of the incoherent mass is to travel back 
again by gravitation and the action of 
rain ; accordingly it is not unusual to be 
told that one of these coudes is gradually 
disappearing. 

The process by which the free coral-sand 
is converted into limestone is sufficiently 
simple, and involves no great lapse of time. 
The sand consists almost entirely of car- 
bonate of lime in a state of fine, ultimate 
subdivision, owing to its having entered into 
the structure of the skeletons of animals ; it 


is therefore easily soluble in water contain- 


ing carbonic acid. When rain, which always 
contains a considerable quantity of carbonic 
acid derived from the atmosphere, falls upon 


| lime in the form of bi-carbonate, and ‘then, 
| as it sinks in, it loses the carbonic acid and 


| sand. 





the surface of the sand, it takes up a littie 


itself evaporates, and it leaves the dissolved 
carbonate of lime as a thin layer of cement, 
coating and uniting together the grains of 
A crust is thus formed, and such 
| successive crusts form lines of demarcation 
| between successive layers of sand, and give 
| the character of stratification and lamination 
which these wind-rocks always possess. 
| Usually harder and softer layers alternate, 
indicating the greater or less degree in which | 
| the previous layer had been cemented and | 
| hardened before receiving the next addition | 
| of dry sand. The rocks remain permeable | 
| to water and soluble, so that this process of | 
solution and the deposition of cement in the | | 
| interstices of the stone goes on constantly. | 
|The extreme result is the compact marble. | 
| like limestone, in which the grains of sand | 
;} are combined in a continuous magma with | 
stalagmite or travertine. | 
This dissolving and hardening process | 
takes place irregularly, the water apparently | 
following certain courses in its percolations | 
which it keeps open and the walls of which | 
it hardens, and in consequence of this the | 
rock weathers most unequally, leaving ex- | 
traordinary rugged fissures and pinnacles, | 











Mode of formation of caves in limestone by the removal of loose sand. 





and piling up boulders, the cores of masses | 


| 
i 
| 
| 
! 


which have been eaten away, more like slags 
or cinders than blocks of limestone. The 
ridge between Harrington Sound and Castle 
Harbour is a good example of this. It is 
like a rockery of the most irregular and fan- 
tastic style, and there seems to be something | 
specially productive in the soil. for every 




































































THE HEALING OF MALCHUS’ EAR. 





| rock and crevice is filled with the most 
luxuriant vegetation, massing over the rocks 
and straining up as tier upon tier of climbers, 
clinging to the trees and rocks. Frequently 
the percolation of hardening matter, from 
some cause or other, only affects certain 
parts of a mass of rock, leaving spaces occu- 
pied by free sand. There seems to be little 
doubt that it is by the clearing out of the sand 
| from such spaces, either by the action of 
| running fresh water or by that of the sea, 
| that those remarkable caves are formed which 
add so much to the interest of Bermudas. 

Wherever, throughout the islands, a section 
of the limestone is exposed of any depth, it 
is intersected by one or two horizontal beds 
of an ochre-like substance, called locally “red 
earth ;” and this red earth, mixed with vary- 
ing proportions of decayed vegetable matter 
and coral sand, forms the surface layer of 
vegetable soil. As Smith says, when this 
red earth is pure the soil is inferior ; when it 
is black—that is to say, when it contains 
much decomposed vegetable matter—it is 
better, and the best soil of all is probably 
that which consists of red earth, humus, and 
coral sand. 

The origin of this red earth is a point of 
great interest, and I think it is sufficiently 
clear the coral sand does not consist of car- 
bonate of lime solely. According to an 
analysis by Professor Abel, for which I am 
indebted to General Lefroy, it contains about 





one per cent. of other inorganic substances, 
chiefly peroxide of iron and alumina, silica, | 
and some earthy phosphates. Now these sub- 
stances are, to a very small degree, soluble 
in water charged with carbonic acid, con- 
sequently, after the gradual removal of the 
lime, a certain sediment, a certain ash as it 
were, would be left. One per cent. seems a 
very small proportion, but we must remember 
that it represents one ton in every hundred 
tons of material removed by the action of 
water and of the atmosphere, and the evi- 
dences of denudation on a large scale are 
everywhere so marked, that even were some 
portion of this one per cert. residue further 
altered and washed away, enough might still 
be left to account fully for the whole of the 
red earth. The vegetable soils containing a 
large proportion of red earth, are accumu- 
lated usually to no very great depth, in 
hollows, the fine ultimate sediment naturally 
finding its way down to the lowest point. 
Fig. 3 gives an excellent illustration of the 
formation of one of the intercalated beds. 
The soil of the garden, which consists of 
red earth, mixed with decayed vegetable 
matter, rests upon limestone. The sand 
glacier creeps over it, and it is covered by a 
series of beds, twenty to thirty feet thick, 
dipping at an angle of 30°. The water per- 
colating through the sandstone gradually 
removes the organic matter, and the in- 
organic residue is left. 
C. WYVILLE THOMSON. 


THE HEALING OF MALCHUS’ EAR. 


HEN in the garden, past the brook, 


The hostile band, around our Lord 
Thronged close on Judas’ sign ; 


“‘ Lord, shall we smite them with the sword ?” 


The zealous Peter asked, nor stay’d 


To hear what answer Jesus made ; 


But drew forthwith in eager haste, 


And smiting, cut off Malchus’ ear. 


- Then, prompt to right His servant’s wrong, 


And make His love and power more clear 


(Which friend and foe can comprehend, 
And both to harmony can blend), 
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Christ touched the ear and healed it: 
And hence a lesson shineth clear, 
From the “ beloved physician’s” page, 
Of caution and of heavenly cheer. 

For still the loyal hearts and true 


Th’ Apostle’s error oft renew. 


In over haste, or half-taught zeal, 
We still outrun the Lord’s command ; 
Still think to serve His church’s need, 
With smiting, not with binding hand ; 
Using weak wrath, not mighty love, 


To spread the kingdom from above. 


We pour in vinegar for wine, 
In hearts, sin-wounded, that have been 
By wayside thieves half slain and robbed ; 
And flash the sword of justice keen 
O’er some sore-humbled, low-bent head, 


Where goodness dies for very dread. 


Nor only thus: the heedfullest, 
The most intent on other’s need, 
May wound and slay in blind mistake ; 
So hard the close-veiled soul to read, 
So fitfully its light gleams out 


Through dense earth-mists that hang about. 


Take comfort, ye of tender mood,— 
The noblest still the tenderest,— 
Grieving at failures, yet no less 
Oft failing when ye will the best ; 
Christ works, who wills and never fails ; 


Through your mistakes, His work prevails. 


As swift in love, as great in power, 
As when He healed that smitten ear, 


He follows in His servants’ track ; 


Still when they err He draweth near ; 


No wound so sore, no hurt so small, 


But Christ comes after, healing all. 


F, G. WILSON, 
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NOVANTIA: 
INCLUDING THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF DAVID GROATS, GATEKEEPER. 


PART II. 


| her husband). There goes up the pulpit 
| stairs young Mr. Doo, a clerical dandy, ad- 
mired by all the young women for his beau- 
tiful jet-black curls, shining with oil, and for 
his finely-poised empty head. Janet sur- 
veys him through her spectacles, wipes the 
| glasses, replaces them on her nose, wipes 
them again, deposits them on her open big- 
print Bible, shuts the book carefully, wriggles 
rheumatically out of her seat, and makes for 
the frontdoor. No sound view of the fall, or 
of prophecy, or of justification by faith, or | 
antichrist, or the perseverance of the saints, 
could come from such a brazen head of | 
| vanity. This, perhaps, does not happen | 
| every day in a Scotch church, but if it did 

happen now and then it would only fairly 


| represent the intense scrutiny of which the 
| occupant of a Scotch pulpit is the lonely 








found| 
interest | 
in his fa- | 


object. 
Mr. Henry Francis, subjected to this 
searching criticism, was not likely to have 





Scotch 
| = church, | 
“at least of the genuine old Presbyterian type, | 
_of which St. Peter's was a specimen, has | 
no furniture, after you pass “the plate,” | 
except pews; no decorations except two | 
_ crimson cushions, one blushing on the pulpit, | 
and the other on the precentor’s desk. 
The officiating minister, dressed in black 
,Geneva gown and bands, is organ pipes, 
dim religious light, altar, ten *command- | 
/ments, and everything that in an English 
church fills the eye and helps one to feel 
| the place is sacred because of a presence 
apart from and superior to the clerk and the 














vour. A | 


'the middle height. 
|ing his snuff-box, as was his custom, to 
| Thomas M‘George, whispered, “He’s unco 


offended the particular susceptibilities of Mrs. 
Dunn, for he was no dandy, but neither was 
he certain of conciliating censors of other 
and lighter tastes. Except for a brow of 
some breadth, curving with a fine arch over 
hazel eyes in which the darkness was fire 
and light, his features were commonplace, 
while his figure was spare, and not over 
Sandy Ronald, hand- 


wee bookit,” to which Thomas replied, “ I 
doot he’ll be weak a wee.” On the whole, 
Mr. Francis, before beginning, was not a 
popular preacher. Not much was expected 


| from him by one or two of the best judges, 


incumbent. Accordingly, a Scotch congre-|.except those well-worn immortelles which 
gation is critical, respectfully but firmly | young preachers throw into the grave of the 
| Critical, of the minister’s. personal appearance. | human family ; taking, as they always do, 





, Having nothing else to observe or criticize, | 


_ they studiously observe and severely criticize 
him. Scotch stories are largely of an eccle- 
siastical hue (as was to be expected from the 

_ Intenser life of the nation being so much of 

.|, that complexion), and some are told on this | 
| point, of which one of the least credible | 

| happens also to be one of the most authentic. | 

| There sits old Janet Dunn, where she has 
| Sat every Sunday for fifty years or more | 
| (twelve Sundays or so excepted, when as | 


° | 
many children were borne by her to James 
xXV—8 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for one of their first texts, the melancholy 
words, “ All flesh is as grass.” 

“Esau, a profane person, found no place 
of repentance, though he sought it carefully 


| with tears ;” this was the theme on which 


on this occasion the preacher chose to 
expatiate. 

“It was impossible,” he began, ‘“‘to mis- 
take the real character of the transaction, 
stratagem, trick, call it what you like, by 
which Jacob supplanted his brother in the 


| matter of his father’s blessing—equally im- 
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possible to mistake the real character of the 
different parties to it. Like figures seen 
against an Eastern sky, they look close to our 
eyes in despite of distance. How natural 
the timid and devout Isaac’s preference for 
Esau, the sailor boy of the desert, frank, 
fearless, generous, unreflecting, by instinct 
a hunter as Jacob by birth was a shep- 
herd! On the other hand, how inevitable the 
preference of Rebecca, fair and false, for the 
| sly, plausible, home-keeping Jacob! Impos- 
sible to mistake the characters. Equally 
impossible to mistake the part which each 
of them plays in reference to the alien- 
ated blessing. Long years before, in one 
of his foolish and reckless moments, 
Esau had sold his birthright ; had let slip 
from him, suffered himself to be cozened 
out of, rights which a good man and a 
wise man would have better valued. Zhen 
there was a fault, if not a sin, committed by 
him. Vow, in consequence of that sin, or 
fault, without folly or fault on his part, 
he was subjected to the cruelest and most 
irreparable loss that could possibly have be- 
fallen him. Somehow, though we are not 
told exactly how, it was owing to the hunger 
of the flesh having once prevailed over the 
suggestions of the spirit that now at the dis- 
tance of many years, the spirit and the flesh 
agonized together, and agonized in vain. 

“There is a doom upon each of us,” 
moralised the preacher, “in many instances a 
| sad one, as was Esau’s—one which we might 
well with prayers and tears seek to avert or to 
reverse—which with tears and prayers we do 
try sometimes, but try in vain to reverse or 
to avert. It isa doom which we make by 
our own acts, 


‘ Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ ”” 


Was it that here the preacher’s eye rested 
for a moment on an unexpected bald head 
which had slowly risen, and now shone a full 
| moon above the back benches of the front 
gallery that he hesitated, stopped, and when 
he went on, did so for a minute or two with 


a faltering voice? It is very possible. For 
| David Groats, who had recovered from the 

bewilderment into which his slumbers had 
| plunged him, only, it appeared, to lose him- 
| self more completely awake, was now stand- 
| ing up in his pew, or rather leaning forward 
on the front of it, his mouth open, his eyes 
shut, unconscious of everything but the 
preacher’s voice, and altogether too con- 
spicuous and remarkable an object not to 
attract in time the eye both of the congrega- 
tion and the minister. When the latter 





paused and faltered, David opened his eyes, 
caught himself muttering responsively from 
his “other Bible,” as he called Shakespeare,— 


‘* Foul deeds will rise 
Though all the earth should hide them from men’s eyes,”’ 


| and sat down in as much confusion as if he 


had been caught red-handed in one of “my 
uncle’s” crimes. 

Recovering from his momentary loss, what- 
ever was the occasion of it, and proceeding 
with his discourse, the preacher argued that 
the character of the parties to the transaction 
being so unmistakable, mistakes for that very 
reason were possible as to the lesson to be 
drawn from its results. The better man of 
the two was not the ‘cheat, but the victim, 
not the crafty and deceitful shepherd, but 
the silly and sensual huntsman. If then it 
were supposed, as sometimes it had been, 
that what was said inithe text of repentance 
referred to Esau’s spiritual life and eternal 
destiny, what we had to conclude was some- 
thing that marred and indeed demolished 
the character of God, viz., that He arbitrarily 
saves and damns without reference ‘to cha- 
racter, or rather in contempt of character ; 
condemns one man to eternal death for a 


single regretted mistake or error «committed | 
in his youth; chooses anetherman to eternal | 


life in spite of unwept faults and unrepented 
crimes. 

This, however, was not the way in which 
such a text was to be read. What was said 
in it was said not of spiritual life or eternal 
destiny, but of primogeniture — position, 
and prospects of the eldest son; not with 
reference to heaven or hell, but with respect 
to property, and power, and rank in an Arab 
tribe that was one day to bea nation. In this 
sense the passage was plain : as the characters 
were unmistakable, so were their fates. When 
Esau saw through his tears for the lost bless- 
ing the mistake which he had committed 
years before as to his birthright, he would 
have repented if he could, would have 
changed his mind, undone what he had done, 
but it was too late. His prayers were un- 
availing. His passionate tears were vain. 
He was not condemned to eternal . impeni- 
tence and unending woe for a single fault. 
He was punished for the folly of cheating 
himself in his youth by the bitterness of being 
cheated by his born brother in his riper 
years. 

“Thus then,” continued the preacher, 
“stands the case—the worse man gets both 
the birthright and the blessing ; prospers 
by his brother’s folly and his own iniquity ; 
the better man’s portion is the sense of 
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heavy wrong and the misery of unavailing 
tears. Was this right? Did it consist with 
eternal justice and eternal love? The answer 
must be No, if it be always good to get on 
in the world, and possess wealth and power, 
and along with these religious privileges. 
The answer must be Yes, however, if it be 
| that these things are only good to those that 
| are good, evil to those that are evil; while, 
on the other hand, hardship and sorrow and 
wrong are not evil to the good, but often 
good for the evil. Look upon all these 
things, the seeming good, and the seeming 
evil, as so much discipline, then the good 
man’s unavailing toil and tears, and the bad 
man’s successful meanness and knavery, may 
both be harmonized with the eternal order, 
which is for goodness and against iniquity. 
“We see many of God’s gifts,” said the 
young moralist, “ bestowed where there is no 
merit, just as we see chastisement befall where 
there have been no crimes. God gives a 
man riches and honour, though his soul be 
as mean and his life as vile as ignorance 
and selfishness can make them. In the same 




















way He bestows religious advantages upon 
those who make no use of them, or abuse 
|| them, and so discover that they were not 
‘| worthy of them. No man can tell me why 
|| there is an east end and a west efhd in this 
'| city—as far separate from each other as 

Asia from America—on the one hand, huge 
dim masses of human beings condemned to 
life-long brute ignorance and slavish toil, on 
the other some hundreds orthousands of people 
born to affluence, comfort, enlightenment. 
There is apparently no moral rule in all this. It 
seems as if it happened by chance: comparing 
east and west, poor good man with rich bad 
man, Lazarus with Dives, it seemsas if it hap- 
pened because good and evil are deliberately 
and arbitrarily confounded. But then when I 
consider how all gifts, and advantages, and 
privileges whatsoever are after all only means 
to an end, and that their opposites, priva- 
tion, misery, ‘wrong, may also and do also 
prove to be means to the same end ; when I 
consider that money and comfort, and a 
cushioned seat in church are only good to 
those who know how to use good things 
well; and when I consider, on the other 
hand, that by means of want and misery, 
possibly even the deepest ignorance and the 
blackest sin, God has no doubt his own way 
of revealing himself at last to human souls 
and of working out his gracious purposes 
among men—when I consider this arfd see 
that to be chosen to the enjoyment of 
| temporal and religious benefits is often to 











incur deeper spiritual condemnation (witness 
the Jews), while possibly to be rejected | 
from participation in such benefits means | 
real and blessed discipline of the heart | 
and life—when I consider all this, how good 
turns to evil and evil to good, why, though | 
I cannot altogether and in every case | 
account for the prosperity of fool and knave, 
and the adversities of the true and upright, 
I am reconciled to it, I see no injustice in it, | 
I dimly see eternal love in it, I believe that 

it is best for the individual and for the race. | 

“So,” he concluded, “there is no fatality, | 
no baneful fatality for us in acts of God. | 
But our own acts are fatal. We cannot | 
altogether escape from what we have been 
and what we have done. Sell your birth- 
right, cheat yourself, stain your youthful life | 
with folly, and long years afterwards, by | 
consequence, direct or indirect, you will be 
cheated and have to bear it as you can. 
You will pray and weep in vain. There is 
a fatality, notoriously, if not pre-eminently, | 
in acts and habits of sensuality and im- 
morality—those sins of the flesh against | 
which the sacred writer quotes the case of 
Esau as a warning. It lies not in their out- 
ward but their mward consequences. ‘They 

* Harden a’ within, 
And petrify the feeling.’ 

They are lava streams which leave their course | 
marked in lines of imperishable stone.” 
Of this, the preacher’s illustration was a 
picture of Esau young and Esauold. “ Both | 
Jacob and Esau were different men at the | 
end of their career from what they were at | 
the beginning. Because, with all his faults, | 
Jacob had in him something of a soul above 
what was earthly, his life as he grew older | 
took, it is evident, a higher and a higher | 
tone. How different, too, Esau grown old | 
from the sailor boy of the desert whom his 
father loved! Those tastes and habits which | 
made him charming at twenty, or even | 
thirty, would make him hideous at seventy. | 
His frolic youth was divine. His sensual | 
age would be detestable. His hunger was as 
comely as his courage and frankness and | 
generosity when he was a lad. But if he | 
still preferred his pottage to his soul, his | 
stomach to his honour and his duty in‘ his | 
old age, his appetite then would be as disgust- | 
ing as the bad lines of his sensual and wrinkled | 

face.” 

Thus ended the discourse. For though it 
was continued for some minutes, in order to 
allude to the prodigal son, and to affirm | 
the unfailing possibility and miraculous effi- | 
cacy of repentance as regards a man’s || 
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| years. 


_ athegither that’s done it. 
| kens everything that I hae my faults, plenty 
| o’ them, but to say that I’m athegither 
| earthly, sensual, devilish—is no the truth. 
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spiritual life and eternal destiny, it was 
this picture of Esau’s sensual age which 
remained impressed upon the hearer’s mind 
as the true conclusion of all that he had 
heard. 


CHAPTER V. 

It was this impression which David Groats 
carried away with him as he plodded his 
weary way, after leaving the city, along the 
bleak moorland road which he had to travel in 
order to reach his home. He was miles on 
his way before he raised his eyes to look 
round him or bring back the outward world, 
which had changed places with the unseen. 
Heavy December fogs rolled steadily along 
the sides of the hills on either hand, as if 
marching to battle out somewhere on the 
distant plains, and their movement deepened 
the prevailing silence. 

“F’en in his very habit as he lived,” 
muttered David aloud, feeling that here no 
one could overhear him, except the captains 
of the mist, ‘ David, thou art the man! 
No that he was thinkin’ of me. He’s as fond 
o’ me as if he were my ain son. But it was 
me for a’ that. I’ve seen it every time I’ve 
shaved or looked in a glass for a dozen 
Old Esau, ay auld Davie Groats. 
It was a picture from life and as true’s 


| death, and drawn by the hand of a young 
| giant.” 


He halted and hung forward on his staff, 
to consider the point, and muttered on— 
“ There’s jist ae thing ”—and here his face 


| all at once relaxed from its grim severity— 


“there's jist ae thing. I was never bonny. 
Deil tak me, I did na think o’ that afore. 
If I’m il-faured noo, ye crags and peaks, 


| ye rolling mists that saw some o’ my earlier 


years, I call ye to witness, I was ill-faured 
then. I was aye as ugly as sin. It’s no sin 
He kens who 


Man alive,” addressing the mist, “ what a con- 
solation it is to think that ane was nae 
beauty in his youth! IIl-faured and auld 
farrant, my mither used aye to say o’ me. 
Original sin, that’s ae thing. Original ugli- 
ness, that’s anither thing, and I like it better 
—in my Case it’s a wee mair like justification 
by faith.” 

“ As sure’s death,” he added, after a long 
pause, and trudged on with weary foot. 

The tie between David Groats and the 
young preacher, whose sermon had thus 
exercised his mind, was singular. The Rev. 





Henry Francis, an Australian by birth, while 
a student, first of medicine and then of divi- 
nity, at the University of , spent most 
of his vacation time in the neighbourhood of 
Greytown, where David occupied the position 
of gatekeeper at a print-work, part of the 
property of Cathay, one of the numerous 
seats of Lord Layton, of Sunbury. The 
young student early made the acquaintance 
of the old gamekeeper, in his capacity of 
librarian to the Mechanics’ Institute and 
Library of Greytown (of which his lordship 
was, of course, patron), and finding him a 
man of uncommon intelligence as well as of 
an odd and humorous type of character, had 
cultivated intimacy with him. This inti- 
macy was promoted and enhanced by the 
knowledge which David possessed of all the 
birds of the air and the flowers of the field, and 
the delight which he had in expatiating on 
their qualities and in calling the witness of 
the poets, especially Shakespeare, into court 
in favour of their charms; for this not only 
made it pleasant to ramble over hill and dale 
with him, but to an eager student and a lover 
of nature, like his young friend, made it as 
useful as it was agreeable. On the other 
hand, not only was David impressed with 
his companion’s abilities, but he was delighted 
with the freshness of mind, the susceptibility 
to impressions from nature and human life, 
which belonged to him as a youth and asa 
stranger in a strange land ; and no less was 
he pleased with the fine aroma of science 
and classic culture which he carried with him 
as a “bred” student. But more than all, 
as their intimacy grew, it was deepened and 
intensified by sympathies of a moral kind, 
and accordant views of religious questions. 
Often of late years, long after the village was 
asleep and all its lights extinct, the old gate- 
keeper and his friend, the one learning to 
think, the other, as he said himself, hard 
thinking, ‘paced up and down between the 
gatehouse and the print-work, and forgot the 
flight of time, absorbed in some of those old 
questions of life and after-life of which time 
seems not to be eternity enough to promise 
the solution. In these nocturnal and peri- 
patetic dialogues the young student, who 
had some knowledge to give, had more 
knowledge to get, and found, as he thought, 
in David’s common sense and irrepressible 
humour—light and lightning—a greater aid to 
faith and defence against despair than in the 
discipline of an ancient college. 

After discovering the resemblance be- 
tween original ugliness and justification by 
faith, David trudged on, with a lighter heart, 
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though still with weary foot. Yet the 
sermon would haunt him, and bits of it 
which he ‘had forgotten recur to mind. At 
the recollection of one of them he relapsed 
into his gloomy vein, muttering, ‘Could I 
ever have given him any hint of that old 
sorrow that has cast its shadow on my life, 
lengthening withits years? Ithink no. He 
‘Foul deeds will 
rise.’ Yes. But then there is the story of 
the prodigal son.” 

This vein of reflection, whatever might be 
its reference, was gloomy, and David, whose 
nature was electric and had its negative and 
positive, its black and white clouds, always 


|| neighbouring each other in the sky, and 


constantly interchanging their contents, no 
sooner felt his melancholy return, than he 
might have been conscious of amusement too. 
“As sure’s death,” he muttered, “‘ that auld 


'| conceited ass o’ a beadle, and the congrega- 


tion tae, must hae thocht me daft. Faith, if 
they kent, I’m no sae much fool as knave.” 
Whether more or less the one or the 
other, David was now growing desperately 
weary, incapable almost of further effort. 
He limped on manfully, but every mile his 
limp was feebler. It was, therefore, with 
delight as well as surprise he heard behind 
him the sound of advancing wheels, and 
looking back, saw an omnibus coming on at 
a tearing unsabbatic speed. He had been 


|| on his legs too long to stand upon ceremony, 


so he hailed the driver at once, and was 
admitted by a friendly hand into what he 
afterwards described as a “ theological Noah’s 
ark or Lord’s-day menagerie.” This unex- 
pected vehicle was of course the deputation 


| returning from St. Peter's. Its members, after 
| having dined in one of the hotels of the city, 


were still discussing the spiritual fare which 
they had enjoyed before, and, having made 
room for David, took no further notice of him, 
but proceeded with their talk. 

Mr. Frazer, of the Eagle, would just say 


| again as he said before, though it was not 


for him to speak his mind, considering there 
were so many first-rate men on the Co—mittee 


—he would just say, he was pleased and he | 


was na pleased. 

“Ye’re no a bad judge, Frazer, o’ what’s 
spiritual,” said the laird of Tuphead, the 
most important member of the party, “ and 
that’s just my opinion too—pleased and no 
pleased.” , 

“He’s ower braid for me,” said Mr. 
Parton, a red-faced little farmer, whose huge 
shirt-collar seemed in danger of catching 
fire from the tips of his ears and the middle 


of his cheeks, and who purpled with scorn at 
the idea of anybody’s opinion being un- 
decided in such a matter. 

“ Ower narrow, ye mean,” said another 
member of the deputation. 

“ He’s ower braid wi’ his doctrine,” said 
Mr. Parton. 

“ He’s ower narrow wi’ his pronounciation,” 
was the reply. 

“Yon a clever man!” interjected a large 
agriculturist, who seemed to be apoplectic 
with surprise or choler. “ He tell’t us—did 
he no?—that ane o’ the twa brothers was a 
sailor and the ither was a yirb.” 

“Tut, tut, Drumtap, ye’re wrong there,” 
said the schoolmaster of the village. ‘“ He 
said nothing of the kind, that I heard, and I 
slept none since last night.” 

This was a passing hit, which appeared to 
take effect upon several persons present, and 
was received with shouts of laughter by the 
rest. 

““What he said,” continued the village 
pedagogue, determined not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of showing his gifts, “was that the 
brothers were Arabs (which I suppose they 
were), and not ‘yirbs’ (herbs). As for the 
sailor brother, that was metaphorical, a figure 
of speech, as we say.” 

“ A’ that I ken,” insisted Mr. Parton, “ is 
he does na preach the Gospel.” 

“ Onything that pleases you, Parton, is 
Gospel,” responded from a corner of the ark 
| a hunchbacked little man, with a pale face, 
| and a pair of bright black eyes, “ onything 
| ye don’t like is popery.” 

“Gospel or no Gospel,” said Drumtap, 
| “ he has na a vice like the man we heard the 
Sunday afore.” 
ie Ye mean Mr. Garsegreen ?” 
a 
| ‘And what prayers that man gied us! I 
never heard the like o’ them, nor my wife | 
| either, she’s a second cousin 0’ his,” said 
| another member of the deputation. 
| His pronounciation tae is mair distincter 
| and correcter far and awa,” added a gentle- 
| man opposite to the last speaker. 

It was evident, unless the silent members 
of the party were all in favour of Mr. 
Francis, and were much more powerful than 
those who expressed their opinions, that the 
ark was going to rest on another Ararat than 
David Groats could have wished ; and when he 
emerged from it on its arrival at Inverside, 
this was the reflection with which he pro- | 
ceeded on his journey. 

Lady Mumps, after consulting with her | 
sister, was inclined to take a more favour- 
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able view of the sermon than the Ark had 
done, but on referring to her ear-trumpet she 
received advice which caused her to deter- 
mine, instead of presenting Mr. Francis to 
the vacant living, of which she was patron, 
to prosecute her tour of the churches of her 
native land. 

As for Lord Layton, who, of course, was 
the person who with his daughters had 
occupied the Bailie’s seat, he intimated his 
opinion of Mr. Francis next day by presenting 
him to the parish of Illtafend in Braidarden. 

In ignorance of this, as he wearily limped 
the last mile or two of his journey, David 
Groats composed and conned a speech, 
which he meant, on the first opportunity, 
| to address to his young friend, and it was in 

this strain :— 

“Your frien’ the professor, in ane o’ his 
| lectures tae his students the ither day, spoke 
| o’ Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ as a can- 
| nonade in three volumes—your discourse the 
| day pit me in mind o’ his remark, it was a 
| fusillade in twa divisions. But ye maun 

narrow your theology—ye’re ower braid for 
| preaching. I don’t mean for me or the like 
| o’ me, or a great lot o’ readin’ and thinkin’ 
| folk in the big toons, but for the kintra folk 
| —they’ll no stand it jist because they under- 


| stand it—they maun hae what they’re accus- 
tomed to, and that’s what they dinna under- 


stand, soun’ without ony sense. I maun 

keep opinions tae myself, tho’ I’m jist a gate- 

keeper, and no a gatekeeper o’ the Lord’s 

house either, but only o’ a print-work, and 

sae maun ye and mair tae since ye’re a 

minister, and mair particlarly without a kirk 
and wantin’ to get ane.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


So extensive are the ramifications of the 
Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world, 
hardly an event of importance occurs to an 
individual or a family, or affords a momentary 
subject of gossip to a rural parish, in Great 
Britain, but it is felt at the ends of the earth, 
and causes a sensation there. Mr. Henry 
Francis’s appointment to a parish in Braidar- 
den, for example, was attended with impor- 
tant results to several persons at the anti- 
podes, with whom, for that reason, it is neces- 
sary to make some passing acquaintance. 

If some step be not taken by one of our 
antiquarian societies, or by a paternal govern- 
ment, to prevent it, there will soon not be a 
morsel of ¢erra incognita, except ice, left on 
the surface of the globe—not even a guano 
island in the mists of the South Pacific, or a 
half-tide rock in the surge of the Atlantic, to 





remind future-generations of the large space 
which it once occupied on the map of the 
world and in the imagination of mankind; 
and hence in order to enjoy the mystery and 
excitement connected in former ages with the 
idea of penetrating into undiscovered lands 
supposed to be full of “ antres vast,” it will 
be necessary for adventurous spirits to take 
flight for Jupiter or Saturn, or some still more 
distant and yet to be discovered planet. 
Central Africa and Central Asia will soon 
be as familiar to all the rest of the world, as 
Fleet Street and Broadway. Already the 
pathless Australian forest, with its empty 
discarded gin-bottle at intervals of a hundred 
miles marking the last faltering footsteps 
of civilisation, is trodden ground to the 
British householder. Books of travel have 
contributed to this result. It has been 
facilitated and promoted still more by the 
labours of that great society for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, the Post Office, bring- 
ing, as it does, to this country every week 
innumerable accounts of distant lands written 
on the spot, and because written there read 
here with the liveliest interest by friends of 
the authors. Unlike some other literary 
societies, the Post Office has a great variety 
of styles at its command, so many and so 
diverse as to suit every possible capacity, 
and convey just and forcible ideas to every 
conceivable order of mind. Where a deserip- 
tion of a country in the usual classical or 
scientific or mixed scientific and popular 
language would not be appreciated or under- 
stood, this great institution supplies one in 
some such form as the following :— 

“This ’ere place is mortal ’ot jiz now. 
No treeses a’most, and them az is no shade 
on ’em more nor onamaypole ; but abroilin’ 
all day, and turmented wi varmint o’ nites. 
A few sarpents, stroipt and brown. Brown’s 
the worst. Dear father, good wage, and 
muton 3 times a day, 4 if you loike, and 
‘ard work no such thing, but as ’appy as the 
day’s long.” 

Animated, ungrammatical, incoherent 
sketches of this kind not only find their 
way and are welcomed, where books have 
little currency and less entertainment, but 
leave a distinct and powerful impression, 
where books (unless it were the rule for 
vulgar books not to be written genteelly) 
would make but a faint and vague impres- 
sion. Minds that with difficulty grasp any 
idea, and that certainly would be none the 
wiser to be informed systematically of 
the climatology and natural history and poli- 
tical and social state of a country, gather 
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from such descriptions a number of distinct 
ideas; as, for example, that Australia is a 
| country and not a mist; that its sun is 
hotter than ours; that its woods are less 
umbrageous than those of England ; that its 
animals and its people are peculiar in their 
nature and habits. 

So it comes to pass that the pathless 
| wastes of Australia are trodden ground to 
| Englishmen, and that it is needless, in re- 
|| ferring to the Australian bush, to premise that 
| it is not always bushy. Much of it, as every- 
body knows, is a treeless plain; more is flat 
| champaign, with trees of great size, immense 
| height, and ridiculously scanty foliage, scat- 
tered over it as oaks and elms and beeches 
are scattered for show over an English 
park. Denude its trees of all their lower 
branches and three-fourths of their upper 
ones, and all but a sorry remnant of their 
foliage (to fly like a remainder of a tattered 
flag), then shoot them up into the air to twice 
or three times their natural height, then flood 
the sky above them and the earth beneath 
them with the light of an Italian instead of 
an English sun, widen prodigiously the hori- 
zon, remove the east a long way further from 
the west, and let the firmament be immensely 
lifted up as well as illuminated, then scatter 
clumps and patches of glossy evergreen 
shrubs among the trees and your English 
park will be not a bad imitation of the 
Australian bush. Zwucus a non lucendo is 
the frequent reflection of travellers in 
Australia who have had the advantage in 
their youth of classical training, of whom 
there are not a few to be met with, long 
strangers to classical pursuits—‘ bush here,” 
says sucha traveller to himself, because for 
the next fifty miles there is not a shrub to 
shelter a lizard from the stinging ray, and 
because the next hundred are as open as 
Greenwich Park. 

There are parts of the Australian bush which 
answer to the name—belts of Mallee Scrub, 
with its long glossy pointed leaves and 
straight dark stems (looking like Portugal 
laurel undergoing severe military drill, or 
packed alive for exportation) ; stems too close 
to admit of branches, scrub impenetrable to 
foot or horse—groves also of wattle, loading 
the air with its rich, almost sickly odour, and 
glorifying a vast landscape, otherwise too flat 
and neutral in its tint, with its masses of dark 
green foliage and yellow gold—pine clumps 
too, where grateful shadows lengthen over 
the sand for the weary traveller—glens and 
hollows where there is luxuriant undergrowth, 
counties and provinces where, wander as 





deviously as you will, shining and brilliant 
avenues of evergreen coppice unwind them- 
selves before you—but perhaps for the most 
part the bush is not bushier than an open 
English park surrounding a nobleman’s seat. 

If bush means anything, in fact, it means 
not “dense” but “rare”—not trees thick, 
but men scarce. It means wilderness where 
kangaroos are numerous compared with men. 
No solitude, in truth, beats that of the Austra- 
lian bush. A lighthouse, like the Bell Rock, 
with one keeper in it (the other having gone 
overboard in the dark), a big ship in the 
Atlantic with its crew reduced by scurvy to 
one man and a single rat in the hold, are the 
only objects to which a shepherd’s hut in | 
some parts of the Australian bush can be | 
compared. Its occupant goes out of it at 
dawn, returns to it at dusk, and, except 
when he happens to lie in the route of the | 
waggon which brings provisions to his hut 
once a fortnight or once a month, hears | 
nothing but the scream of cockatoos and | 
the unsuccessful efforts of rainbow-coloured 
parrakeets to imitate English wood notes 
wild, sees nothing but his sheep, the ever- 
brilliant sky, the wide champaign, the gum- 
tree, with its striped bark and scraggy 
foliage (most formal and _ conventional | 
of trees), an occasional herd of kangaroos | 
hopping for their lives, but appearing in the | 
distance as if they sat motionless on their 
tails, while the ground, rippling under them | 
before a powerful breeze, bore them swiftly 
on their way. 

In solitude like this, William Francis, 
father of the Rev. Henry Francis, had lived 
for many years. He loved it. In order to | 
secure it and enjoy it, he had removed several | 
successive times from one outlandish district | 
where population threatened to increase, to | 
a more outlandish one, where there was no | 
prospect of any settlement besides his own. | 
His present abode was a large, low-roofed, 
extremely irregular wooden cottage, situated 
on an eminence close to what was a long and 
deep natural tank of water in summer and 
part of a large river in winter—for according 
to the season of the year most of the Aus- | 
tralian rivers, acting upon the principle of |! 
give and take, are lengths of water-holes with | 
breadths of sand between each, or floods that, | 
making no account of banks or courses, range | 
and swell over leagues of country. 
verandah ran round three sides of this build- | 
ing, to afford shade from the almost tropical 
heat, and a mighty passion-flower, growth | 
of two or three years only, like a gigantic | 
snake trailing among leaves and flowers 
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instead of grass, lent to the wooden walls the 
protection of an inmr cover. Behind the 
house were rude sheds for cattle; behind 
these, scarcely less rude huts for men. Be- 
tween the house and the river spread the 
garden and vineyard, the latter a piece of 
unadulterated sand, but yielding from its 
numerous regular rows of plants an abundant 
vintage. Around spread the interminable 
bush, its broad vistas between the lofty gum- 
trees lengthening away into space in every 
direction except where, to the north, an im- 
penetrable natural fence of scrub marked the 
limit of the property and protected its owner 
from unwelcome intrusion in one quarter, 
while it repelled the advance of settlement 
in other directions. ‘This is my rest for ever,” 
William Francis had said, when some years 
ago he had taken up his abode in this soli- 
tary place in the solitary wilderness, and in 
saying so, he meant that the furthest term of 
a wandering and eventful life was reached. 

Solitude is only a more deceitful word 
than society. For once that it is true that 
society means a little friendship or even 
acquaintanceship, it is a dozen times certain 
that solitude signifies abundance of the best 
of company. Shepherds in the Australian 
bush, it is said, become so fond of their soli- 
tary life that, but for the misfortune somehow 
incident to their condition of having to 
receive wages and spend them in the speediest, 
which happens also to be the foolishest 
| manner, they would never leave the wilder- 
ness even for a few days’ dissipation. But 
very likely, if careful and scientific inquiry 
were made into the matter, it would appear 
that even in the case of an Australian 
shepherd, it is a certain remainder of com- 
panionship, not the absence of all society, 
which is the charm of his solitary life ; that 
it is not because the social instinct has 
perished and friendships have become dis- 
tasteful that he is reluctant to quit the 
wilderness, but because he has learned to 
find in the company of his sheep and in the 
humble and devoted attachment and winning 
ways of his dog, more than a recompense for 
the loss of selfish acquaintances and dull 
and ungenerous kindred. 

Thus the solitude which William Francis so 
much enjoyed was composed at present of 
his daughter Bessy and Jeremiah Tippett, 
| the latter being clerk, overseer, factotum of 
| the estate, and relieving its owner from al- 

most all care and trouble in regard to its 
| management. Heavy eyebrows overhanging 
soft blue eyes, told of a sensitive and dreamy 
nature in the man, deeply shaded but not 





chilled or contracted by sadness, and the 
same thing was revealed by his principa} 
occupations,—wandering aimlessly in the 
bush alone or in company with his daughter, 
reading again and again a few favourite 
authors, especially British essayists and 
poets, Johnson and Addison among the 
former, Thomson and Cowper among the 
latter, and above all conversing with himself 
in the language, plaintive and full of long- 
drawn-out reverie, of his violin. 

It was with concern and sorrow, rather 
than pride and pleasure, Mr. Francis, in 
his solitude, heard of his son’s appoint- 
ment to a parish in Scotland. It extin- 
guished fondly cherished hopes as to his family 
being reunited one day under his roof. 
More than that, and worse still, taken along 
with intelligence received only a day or two 
before, it threatened to deprive him, at 
least for a time, of the society of his daughter, 
whose companionship was every day becom- 
ing dearer and more indispensable to him. 

‘This latter was an affair in which Jeremiah 
Tippett had an acute and even painful 
interest as well as his master. Not that 
Jeremiah loved Bessy Francis otherwise than 
as he loved her father, or had any such 
acute horror of her absence as he would 
have had if instead of loving himself much 
he had loved her alone, and if in place of 
being past fifty, and entirely engrossed in the 
practical affairs of life, he had been five-and- 
twenty and addicted to romance—it was not 
thus he shrank from the prospect of her 
absence, but he felt painfully that he was to 
blame for it if her absence had to be decreed. 

For Major McSumph loved Bessy Francis, 
not as did Jeremiah, but as such prosperous 
gentlemen at forty or fifty, or even seventy, 
love girls with laughing eyes, fresh complexion, | 
pretty features, and tall, handsome figures. | 
Thus the Major loved Bessy ; on his last visit | 
but one he had avowed his love, and now he 
was coming to avow it again, though his | 
suit had been discountenanced with outward 
civility and private disgust, both by Mr. 
Francis and his daughter. Now it was 
Jeremiah Tippett, as he himself painfully 
felt, who was to blame for this and for all 
that was like to come ofit. It was he who had 
been instrumental in bringing upon his master 
and his young mistress the calamity of the 
Major’s acquaintance and devoted and dis- 
gusting affection. 

There was a small bust of Shakespeare, or 
some other Elizabethan personage resem- |, 
bling the great dramatist, which stood on the 
top of the library case in the room in which 
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the Francis family usually sat, and in which 
Jeremiah often assisted them at evening con- 
certs, at which he was sometimes the whole of 
the audience and always a very masterly flageo- 
let. Hehad an extraordinary resemblance to 
that bust, as Miss Francis, who saw he was 
pleased with the compliment, often told him. 
His compact head, bald in front, his peaked 
beard, longish oval face, light blue eyes, so light 
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as to look chalky and vacant, were perfectly 
Elizabethan, and, according to the bust, 
Shaksperian. This head, however, was set 
upon a very diminutive but wonderfully 
animated bust and figure. It was.as if there 
were two souls in Jeremiah, one for the mind 
and one for the body, he was so preter- 
naturally active both in mind and body. 

To this extraordinary activity the present 
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painful crisis was directly to be traced, inas- 
much as it was the occasion of the Major 
having any communications with the Francis 
family. The immense, energy and egotism 
which, along with other marked qualities, 
better and worse, had been crammed into the 
little man, and which were far from finding 


| sufficient scope for themselves in his manifold 


| 


duties as clerk, overseer, factotum of a large 





sheep-run, expended themselves in two main 
directions, of which one was as safe as the 
other was hazardous, viz., the maintenance of 
the British constitution and the study and 
practice of law, As for the former, little harm 
if not much good could come of it. To be 
sure, Miss Francis was tempted to smile 
sometimes when Jeremiah, who was by birth, 


| training, and indeed sentiment, a Presby- 
‘ 



































| ten o'clock, knowing, as 
| when he addressed her and her father, 
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terian, began reading morning service, as he 


did regularly and punctually on Sundays at 
she did, that 


| and half a dozen or a dozen shepherds 


and labourers with the words, “ Dearly be- 
loved brethren, the Scripure moveth us 


in sundry places,” he was thinking more 
| of the British constitution and of the neces- 
| sity, even in the bush, of keeping up the old 
| constitutional connection between Churchand 


State, best symbolized by the Prayer-Book, 
than of any more expressly religious matters. 
So also it must be admitted, that when Jere- 
miah went down in the evening to the hut where 
bush-tramps (vagabonds who live by looking 


| for work, and planning not to: get it) were 
| accommodated with shelter and rations, and, 


standing at the door, or taking his seat on a 
bench, declaimed for a quarter of an hour 
or longer, with infinite gesticulation, on 
his favourites theme, the effect often was 
that as soon as he was gone, rogues, who 
knew the man, (of whom there were not a 
few) would’ drink his health out of a gin- 
bottle, with some such preface as, “ Here’s 
to little Jeremier and the British constitootion, 
and I sez, sez I, Jerry’s the boy for good 
tucker, so never mind the British consti- 
tootion, and ’ere goes.” In fact, though 
Jeremiah persisted in trying to do mor, 
there was obviously not much to be done in 
the bush, after the British constitution was 
studied and admired, or admired without 
being studied, but to let it alone. How- 
ever, as has been said, if he did little good 
by his exertions to’ maintain it, he: did little 
harm to himself or anybody else. 

But the case was different with the study 
and practice of law, to which he; was still 
more passionately devoted than to the 
maintenance of the constitution. 
was the delight and solace of many years, 
and the occasion of several memorable 
triumphs, but it was also the source of many 
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troubles, the last of them being the greatest 
of all. Long before Jeremiah, in consequence 
of the scantiness of population in the bush, 
and: the difficulty of meeting neighbours, 
even on the ground of quarrel, had any 
opportunity of exhibiting practically his pro- 
ficiency in the study of Blackstone, and other 
legal authorities, he would pore over cases 
and precedents with delight which was for- 
getful of the lapse of time. But from the 
moment when he obtained a verdict in that 
great case of sheep worrying, “‘ Crankey versus 
Tippett, or Francis,” in which at the proper 
moment, and to the confusion of his legal 
opponents and the admiration of the Bench, 
he contended (quoting the rule of law in the 
words of a Scotch judge) that “ every dog is 
entitled to ane worry,”—from that moment 
his devotion to legal studies and pursuits 
knew no bounds. Actions and cross actions, 
pleas and counter pleas, in spite of the 
protests and entreaties of Mr. Francis, fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, and cultivated 
and developed Jeremiah’s abilities while they 
afforded. abundant scope for his energies. 
In one respect, and one alone, however, Mr. 
Francis was master of his servant. He 
determined without appeal, and in the face 
of Jeremiah’s utmost opposition, where they 


should live, and persisted in dragging the 
| recalcitrant little lawyer so far into the 
| bush that it was impossible at last for him 
|to do more than quarrel with somebody 
|a hundred miles away and originate an 
action, while to conduct it was out of the 








question. Jeremiah some years ago therefore 
_ had found it necessary to associate with him- 
| self in the legal department of his business 
Major McSumph, who had the advantage of 
| residing in a township where a district court 
was held once a quarter, and this had led 
to that gentleman becoming acquainted with 
the family, for whom he was retained as 
counsel, and eventually to his paying his 
unwelcome addresses to Bessy Francis. 





BIANCONI: 


Ghat a Foreigner did for Ereland. 
PART II. 


IANCONTS service to the public was so 
great, and it was done with so much 

tact, that nobody had a word to say 
against him. Everybody was his friend. Not 


| even the Whiteboys would injure him or the 


| 


mails he carried. He could say with pride, 
that even in the most disturbed times, his 
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cars had never been molested. “ Even,” 
said he, “in the time of the Whiteboy insur- 
rection, and when Kilkenny was much 
distutbed, though he had the carriage of a 
most important mail, the Dublin mail, for a 
part of the road, he was never interrupted. 





He repeatedly passed hundreds of the 
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| people on the road at night, and yet no one 
| asked him where he. was going.” * 

Of course Bianconi’s cars were found of 
great use for carrying the mails. The post 
was, at the beginning of his enterprise, very 
badly served in Ireland, chiefly by foot and 
horse posts. When the first car was run 
from Clonmel to Cahir, Bianconi offered to 
carry the mail for half the price then paid for 
“sending it alternately by a mule and a bad 
horse.” The post was afterwards found to | 
come regularly instead of irregularly to Cahir; 
and the practice of sending the mails by 
Bianconi’s cars increased from year to year. 
Dispatch won its way to popularity in Ire- 
land as elsewhere, and Bianconi lived to 
see all, the cross-posts in Ireland arranged 
on his system. 

The postage authorities frequently used 
the cars of Bianconi as a means of com- 
peting with the few existing mail-coaches. 
For instance, they asked him to compete j 
for carrying the post between Limerick and | 
Tralee, then carried byamail-coach. Before 
tendering, Bianconi called on the contractor, 
to induce him to give in to the requirements | 
of the Post Office, because he knew that the | 
postal authorities only desired to make use 
of him to fight the coach proprietors. But 


having been informed that it was the inten- 
tion of the Post Office to discontinue the 
mail-coach whether Bianconi took the con- 
tract or not, he at length sent in his tender, 
and obtained the contract. 

He succeeded in performing the service, 
and delivered the mail much earlier than it 


had been done before. But the former 
contractor, finding that he had made a mis- 
take, got up a movement in favour of re-: 


establishing the mail-coach upon that line | 





and eventually induced the postage authori- 


ties to take the mail contract out of the| 
hands of Bianconi, and give it back to the 
former contractor. Bianconi, however, con- : 
tinued to keep his cars upon the road. He 
had before stated to the contractor, that if 
| he started his cars, he would not leave it, 
even though the contract were taken from 
him. Both coach and car therefore ran for 
years upon the road, each losing thousands 
of pounds. “ But,’ said Bianconi, when 
asked about the matter by the Committee on 
Postage in 1838, “ I kept my word: I must 
either lose character by breaking my word, 
or lose money. I prefer losing money to 
giving up the line of road.” 





* Meeting of the British Association, held at Cork in 





August, 1843. 


Bianconi had also many other competitors 
to contend with, from coach and car pro- 
prietors. No sooner had he shown to others 
the way to fortune, than he had plenty of 
imitators. But they did not possess his rare 
genius for organization, nor perhaps his still 
rarer principles. They had not his tact, his 
foresight, his knowledge, or his perseverance. 
When Bianconi was asked by the Select 
Committee on Postage, ‘‘ Do the opposition 
cars started against you induce you to re- 
duce your fares?” his answer was, “No; I 
seldom do. Our fares are so close to the 
first cost, that if any man runs cheaper than 
I do, he must starve off, as few can serve 
the public lower and better than I do.” * 

Bianconi was once present at a meeting 
of car proprietors, called for the purpose of 
uniting to put down a new opposition coach. 
Bianconi would not concur, but protested 


| against it, saying, “If car proprietors had 


united against me when I started, I should 
have been crushed. But is not the country 
big enough for us all?” The coach proprie- 
tors, after many angry words, threatened to 
unite in running down Bianconi himself. 
“ Very well,” he said, “you may run me off 
the road—that is possible ; but while there is 
this” (pulling a flower out of his coat) “ you 
will not put me down.” ‘The threat merely 
ended in smoke, the courage and per- 
severance of Bianconi having long since 
become generally recognised. 

We have spoken of the principles of Mr. 
Bianconi. They were most honourable. 
His establishment might be spoken of as a 
school of morality. In the first place he 
practically taught and enforced the virtues 
of punctuality, truthfulness, sobriety, and 
honesty. He also taught to the public 
generally the value of time, to which, in fact, 
his Own success was in a great measure due. 
While passing through Clonmel in 1840, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall called upon Bianconi 
and went over his establishment, as well as 
over his house and farm a short distance 
from the town. The travellers had a very 
pressing engagement, and could not stay. to 
hear the story of how their entertainer had 
contrived to “make so much out of so 
little.” ‘How much time have you?” he 
asked. “Just five minutes.” ‘The car,” 
says Mr. Hall, “had conveyed us to the 
back entrance. Bianconi instantly rang the 
bell, and said to the servant, ‘Tell the driver 
to bring the car round to the front,” adding, 
‘that will save one minute, and enable me to 





* Evidence before the Select Committee-on Postage, 1838. 
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tell you all within the time.’ This was, in 
truth, the secret of his success, making the 
most of time.” * 

But the success of Bianconi was also due 
to the admirable principles on which his 
establishment was conducted. His drivers 
were noted as being amongst the most civil 
and obliging men in Ireland, besides being 
pleasant companions to boot. They were 
careful, punctual, truthful, and honest; but 
all this was the result of strict discipline on 
the part of their master. 

The drivers were taken from the lowest 
grades of the establishment, and promoted 
to higher positions according to their respec- 
tive merits, as opportunity offered. ‘‘ Much 
surprise,” said Bianconi, “has often been 
expressed at the high order of men con- 
nected with my car establishment, and at its 
popularity; but parties thus expressing them- 
selves forget to look at Irish society with 
sufficient grasp. For my part, I cannot 
better compare it than to a man merging to 
convalescence from a serious attack of malig- 
nant fever, and requiring generous nutrition 
in place of medical treatment.” + 

To attach the men to the system, as well 
as to confer upon them the due reward for 
their labour, -he provided for all the work- 
worn out, or 
The 


men who had been injured, 
become superannuated in his service. 
drivers could then retire upon a full pension, 
which, they enjoyed during the rest of their 


lives. They were also paid their full wage 
during sickness; and at their death Bianconi 
educated their children, who grew up to 
manhood, and afterwards filled the situations 
held by their deceased parents. 

Every workman had thus a special in- 
terest in his personal good conduct. They 
knew that nothing but misbehaviour could 
deprive them of the benefits they enjoyed; 
and hence their endeavours to maintain 
their positions by observing the strict dis- 
cipline enjoined by their employer. 

Sobriety was, of course, indispensable—a 
drunken car-driver being amongst the most 
dangerous of servants. The drivers must 
also be truthful ; and the man found telling 
a lie, however venial, was instantly dis- 
missed. Honesty was also strongly enforced, 
not only for the sake of the public, but for 
the sake of the men themselves. Hence he 
never allowed his men to carry letters. If 
they did so, he fined them in the first 
instance very severely, and in the second 
instance dismissed them. “I do so,” he 





* Halt’s Ireland, ii. 
t Paper read before the British Association at Cork, 1843. 





said, “because if I do not respect other 
institutions (the Post Office), my men will 
soon learn not to respect my own. Then, 
for carrying letters during the extent of their 
trip, the men most probably would not get 
money, but drink, and hence become dissi- 
pated, and unworthy of confidence.” * 

Thus truth, accuracy, punctuality, sobriety, 
and honesty, being strictly enforced, formed 
the fundamental principle of the entire ma- 
nagement. At the same time, Bianconi 
treated his drivers with every confidence and 
respect. He made them feel that in doing 
their work well, they conferred a greater 
benefit on him and on the public than he | 
did on them by paying them their wages. 

When attending the British Association at 
Cork, Bianconi said that, “in proportion as 
he advanced his drivers, he lowered their 
wages.” “Then,” said Dr. Taylor, the Se- 
cretary, “I wouldn’t like to serve you.” 
“Yes, you would,” replied Bianconi, “ be- 
cause in promoting my drivers, I place them 
on a more lucrative line, where their cer- 
tainty of receiving fees from passengers is 
greater.” 

Bianconi was as merciful to his horses as 
to hismen. He had much greater difficulty 
at first in finding good men than .good 
horses, but the latter were not exposed to 
the temptations to which the former were 
subject. Although the price of horses 
continued to rise, he nevertheless bought the 
best horses at increased prices, and he did | 
not work them overmuch. He gave his | 
horses as well as his men their seventh day’s | 
rest. “I find by experience,” he said, “ that 
I can work a horse eight miles a day for six 
days in the weck, easier than I can work six | 
miles seven days; and that is one of my | 
reasons for having no cars, unless carrying a | 
mail, plying upon Sundays.” 

Bianconi had confidence in men generally. | 
The result was that men had confidence | 
in him. Even the Whiteboys respected him. 
At the close of a long and useful life, he | 
could say with truth, “ I never yet attempted 
to do an act of generosity, or common | 
justice, publicly or privately, that I was not 
met by manifold reciprocity.” 

By bringing the various classes of society 
in connection with each other, Bianconi 
believed, and doubtless with truth, that he 
was the means of making them respect each 
other, and was thereby promoting the civili- 
sation of Ireland. At the meeting of the 
Social Science Congress, held at Dublin in 
1861, he said, “‘ The state of the roads was 
such ‘as to limit the rate of travelling to about 
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seven miles an hour, and the passengers were 
often obliged to walk up hills. Thus all 
classes were brought together, and I have 
felt much pleasure in believing that the inter- 
| course thus created tended to inspire the 
| higher classes with respect and regard for the 
| natural good qualities of the humbler people, 
which the latter reciprocated by a becoming 
| deference and an anxiety to please and oblige. 
Such a moral benefit appears to me to be 
worthy of special notice and congratula- 
| tion.” 

| Even when railways made their appear- 
| ance, Bianconi did not resist them, but wel- 
' comed them as “the great civilisers of the 
| age.” There was, in his opinion, room enough 
| for all methods of conveyance in Ireland. Mr. 
Drummond was appointed Under-Secretary 
| for Ireland in 1835, and was aft2rwards chair- 
| man of the Irish Railway Commission. In 
| that capacity he had often occasion to 
| confer with Mr. Bianconi, who gave him 
every assistance. Mr. Drummond conceived 
| the greatest respect for Bianconi, and often 
asked him how it was that he, a foreigner, 
| should have acquired so extensive an in- 
fluence and so distinguished a position in 
Treland ? 

“The question came upon me,” said 
| Bianconi, “by surprise; and I did not at 
the time answer it. But another day he 
| repeated his question, and I replied, ‘ Well, 
| it was because, while the big and the little 
| were fighting, I crept up between them, 
| carried out my enterprise, and obliged every- 
| body.’” This, however, did not satisfy Mr. 
Drummond, who asked Bianconi to write 
down for him an autobiography, containing 
the incidents of his early life, down to the 
period of his great Irish enterprise. This 
Bianconi proceeded to do, writing down his 
past history in the occasional intervals which 
| he could snatch from the immense business 
which he still continued personally to super- 
| intend. But before the “Drummond me- 
moir” could be finished, Mr. Drummond 
himself had ceased to live,—having died 
| in 1840, principally of overwork, What he 
thought of Bianconi, however, has been 
| preserved in his Report of the Irish ‘Railway 
Commission of 1838, written by Mr. Drum- 
| mond himself, in which he thus speaks of his 
| enterprising friend in starting and conduct- 
| ing the great Irish car establishment :— 
“With a capital little exceeding the ex- 
| pense of outfit, he commenced. Fortune, or 
| rather the due reward of industry and in- 
| tegrity, favoured his first efforts. He soon 
began to increase the number of his cars and 





multiply routes, until his establishment 
spread over the whole of Ireland. These 
results are the more striking and instructive 
as having been accomplished in a district 
which has long been represented as the focus 
of unreclaimed violence and _ barbarism, 
where neither life nor property can be 
deemed secure. Whilst many persons pos- 
sessing a personal interest in everything 
tending to improve or enrich the country, 
have been so misled or inconsiderate as to 
repel by exaggerated statements British 
capital from their doors, this foreigner 
chose Tipperary as the centre of his opera- 
tions, wherein to embark all the fruits of his 
industry in a traffic peculiarly exposed to the 
power and even to the caprice of the pea- 
santry, The event has shown that his 
confidence in their good sense was not ill- 
grounded. By a system of steady and just 
treatment he has obtained a complete 
mastery, exempt from lawless intimidation or 
control, over the various servants and agents 
employed by him, and his establishment is 
popular with all classes on account of its 
general usefulness and the fair liberal spirit 
of its management. The success achieved 
by this spirited gentleman is the result, not 
of a single speculation, which might have 
been favoured by local circumstances, but of 
a series of distinct experiments, all of which 
have been successful.” 

When the railways were actually made and 
opened, they ran right through the centre of 
Bianconi’s long-established system of com- 
munication. They broke up his lines, and 
sent them to the right and left. But though 
they greatly disturbed him, they did not 
destroy him. In his enterprising hands, 
the railways merely changed the direc- 
tion of his cars. He had at first to take 
about a thousand horses off the road, with 
thirty-seven vehicles, travelling two thousand 
four hundred and forty-six miles daily. But 
he remodelled his system so as to run his 
cars between the railway stations and the 
towns to the right and left of the main lines. 
He also directed his attention to those parts 
of Ireland which had not before had the 
benefit of his conveyances. And in thus still 
continuing to accommodate the public, the 
number of his horses and carriages again 
increased, until in 1861 he was employing 
nine hundred horses, travelling over four 
thousand miles daily ; and in 1866, when he 
resigned his business, he was running only 
six hundred and eighty-four miles below the 
maximum run in 1845, before the railways 
had begun to interfere with his traffic. 
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His cars were then running to Dungarvan, | retire. His thigh was severely broken, and | 


Waterford, and Wexford in the south-west of 
Ireland ; to Bandon, Rosscarbery, Skibbereen, 
and Cahirciveen, in the south; to Tralee, 
Galway, Clifden, Westport, and Belmullet in 
the west ; to Sligo, Enniskillen, Strabane, and 
Letterkenny in the north; whilst, in the 
centre of Ireland, the towns of Thurles, Kil- 
kenny, Birr, and Ballinasloe were also daily 
served by the cars of Bianconi. 

At the meeting of the British Association, 
held in Dublin in 1857, Mr. Bianconi men- 
tioned a fact, which, he thought, illustrated 
the increasing prosperity of the country and 
the progress of the people. It was, that 
although the population had so considerably 
decreased by emigration and other causes, the 
proportion of travellers by his conveyances 
continued to increase, demonstrating not 
only that the people had more money, but 
that they appreciated the money value of 
time, and also the advantages of the car 
system established for their accommodation. 

Although railways must necessarily have 
done much to promote the prosperity of 
Ireland, it is very doubtful whether the 
general passenger public were not better 
served by the cars of Bianconi than by the 
railways which superseded them. Bianconi’s 
cars were on the whole cheaper, and were 
always run en correspondence,so as to meet 
each other; whereas many of the railway 
trains in the south of Ireland, under the 
competition system existing between the 
several companies, are often run so as to 
miss each other. The present working of the 
Irish railway traffic provokes perpetual irrita- 
tion amongst the Irish people, and sufficiently 
accounts for the frequent petitions presented 
to Parliament that they should be taken in 
hand and worked by the State. 

Bianconi continued to superintend his 
great car establishment until within the last 
few years. He had a constitution of iron, 
which he expended in active work. At the 
age of seventy he was still a man in his 
prime; and might be seen at Clonmel help- 
| ing, at busy times, to load the cars, un- 
packing and unstrapping the luggage where 
it seemed to be inconveniently placed ; for 
he was a man who could never stand by and 
see others working without having a hand in 
it himself. Even when well on to eighty, he 
still continued to grapple with the immense 
business involved in working a traffic extend- 
ing over two thousand five hundred miles of 
road. 

But in his seventy-eighth year a heavy 
accident befell him which compelled him to 


_ he was deprived of the use of both legs for 
| the rest of his life. He then determined to 
retire finally from business; when he 
handed over the whole of his cars, coaches, 
| horses, and plant, with all the lines he was 
| then working, to his employ¢es, on the most 
liberal terms. 
| Nor was Bianconi without honour in his 
| adopted country. He began his great enter- 


| prise in 1815, though it was not until 1837 | 


that he obtained letters of naturalisation. 
Grand Jury of Tipperary. Shortly after, he 
was elected Mayor of Clonmel, by whose 


their greatest benefactor ; and he was after- 
wards, without solicitation, appointed by the 


Lieutenant for the county of Tipperary. 


thelic Emancipation movement at a very early 
period—as early as 1810. He afterwards 


nell, one of whose sons married one of 


of Bianconi. 


to be lifted into and out of his carriage by 
house in an arm-chair, he is still as active- 


in life, but continues to enjoy it. 

My son visited Mr. Bianconi at his resi- 
dence in Tipperary last summer, and first met 
him at the Roman Catholic Church at Boher- 


relief by Benzoni, the Italian sculptor, in 
memory of Mr. Bianconi’s daughter. From the 
tower there is a fine view of the rich country 
which slopes away down to the river Suir, from 
which it rises again to a gentle elevation, on 
the summit of which stands the large old- 
fashioned house of Mr. Bianconi. 


people, the tenants of Mr. Bianconi, who 


the estate. He is very popular with his 
tenantry, regarding their interest as his own ; 














His application was then supported by. the | 
citizens he was admired and esteemed as | 


Government Justice of the Peace and Deputy | 

Bianconi was throughout his life a staunch | 
follower of O’Connell. He joined the Ca- | 
became more intimately related to O’Con- | 


his daughters; and the grandchildren of | 
O’Connell are often found about the fireside | 


Mr. Bianconi still lives to enjoy the fruits | 
of his forethought, “enterprise, and energy. | 
While he amassed a large fortune, he did so | 
by making everybody his debtors. Though | 
he has now, in consequence of his accident, | 


two men-servants, and is moved about his | 


minded as ever. He has not lost his pleasure | 


lahan. Close to the church is Bianconi’s | 
mortuary chapel, where there is a beautiful bas- | 


As we were leaving the chapel, we passed | 
a long Irish car containing about sixteen | 


are brought at his expense from all parts of | 
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and he often quotes the words of his friend 
Mr. Drummond, that “property has its duties 
as well as its rights.” He has rebuilt nearly 
every house on his extensive estates in Tippe- 
rary. 

On our way home, the carriage stopped to 
let me down and see the strange remains of 
an ancient fort, close by the roadside. It 
consists of a high grass-grown mound, sur- 
rounded by a moat. It is one of the so- 
called Danish forts, which are found in all 
parts of Ireland. If it be true that these 
forts were erected by the Danes, they must 
at one time have had a strong hold of the 
greater part of Ireland. 

The carriage entered a noble avenue of 
trees, with views of prettily enclosed gardens 
on either side. Mr. Bianconi exclaimed, 
“Welcome to the Carman’s Stage!” Long- 
field House, which we approached, is a fine 
old-fashioned house, situated on the river 
Suir, a few miles south of Cashel, one of 
the most ancient cities in Ireland. Mr. 
Bianconi and his family were most hospit- 
able; and I found him most lively and com- 
municative. He talked cleverly and with 
excellent choice of language for about three 
hours, during which I learnt much from him. 

Like most men who have accomplished 
great things, and-overcome many difficulties, 
Mr. Bianconi is fond of referring to the past 
events in his interesting ‘life. The acute- 
ness of his conversation is wonderful. He 
hits off a keen thought im .a few words, 
sometimes full of wit and humour. He read 
over to me the memoir he had :prepared at 
the suggestion of Mr. Drummond, relating 
to the events of his early life; and this 
opened the way for a great many other 
recollections not set down in the book. 

He vividly remembered the parting from his 
mother, nearly seventy years ago, and spoke 
of her last words to him. “When you re- 
member me, think .of meas waitimg.at this 
window, watching ‘for your return.” This 
led him to speak of the great forgetfulness 
and want of respect which children have for 
their parents nowadays. ‘‘ We seem,” he said, 
“to have fallen upon a disrespectful age.” 

_ “Tt is strange,” said he, “ how little things 
influence one’s mind and character. When 
I was a boy at Waterford, I bought an old 
second-hand book from a man on the quay, 
and the maxim on its title-page fixed itself 
deeply on my memory. It was, ‘Truth, 
like water, will find its own level.’” And 
this led him to speak of the great influence 
which the example and instruction of Mr. 
Rice, of the Christian Brothers, had had upon 











his mind and character. ‘That religious 
institution,” said he, “of which Mr. Rice 
was one of the founders, has now spread itself 
over the country, and, by means of the instruc- 
tion which the members have imparted to the 
poorer ignorant classes, they have effected 
quite a revolution in the south of Ireland.” 

‘“*T am not much of a reader,” said Mr. 
Bianconi, “the best part of my reading has | 
consisted in reading way-dills. But I was | 
once complimented by Justice Lefroy upon 
my Books. He remarked to me what a 
wonderful education I must have had to 
invent my own system of bookkeeping. Yes,” 
said he, pointing to them, “ there they are.” 
The books are still preserved, recording the 
progress of the great car enterprise. ‘They 
show at first the small beginnings, and then 
the rapid growth—the tens growing to hun- 
dreds, and the hundreds to thousands—the 
ledgers and day-books containing, as it were, 
the whole history of the undertaking—of each 
car, of each man, of each horse, and of each 
line of road, recorded most minutely. 

“The secret of:my success,” said he, “has 
been promptitude, fair dealing, and good 
humour. And this I will add, what I have 
often said before, that I never did a kind 
action but it was retumed to me tenfold. 
My cars have never received the slightest 
injury from the people. Though travelling 
through the country for about sixty years, the 
people have throughout respected the pro- 
perty entrusted to me. They have passed 
through lonély and  unfrequented places, 
and have never, even im the most dis- 
turbed times, been attacked. That, I think, 
is an extraordinary testimony to the high 
moral character of the Insh people.” 

“Tt is not money, but the genius of money 
that I esteem,” said Bianconi, “not money 
itself, but money used as a creative power.” 
And he himself has furnished in his own life 
the best possible illustration of his maxim. 
He has created a new industry, given em- 
ployment to an immense number of persons, 
promoted commerce, extended civilisation, 
and, though a foreigner, has proved one of 
the greatest of Ireland’s benefactors. 

Well might Signor Henrico Mayer say, as 
he did at the British Association at Cork 
in 1843, that “ he felt proud as an Italian to 
hear a compatriot so deservedly eulogized ; 
and although Ireland might claim Bianconi 
as a citizen, yet the Italians should ever with 
pride hail him as a countryman, whose in- 
dustry and virtue reflected honour on the 
country of his birth.” 


S. SMILES. 
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THE DAWN. 


LL the wild waves rocked in shadow, And the golden light came stealing 
And the world was dim and grey, O’er the mountain-tops at last— 

Dark and silent, hushed and breathless, Flooding vale and wood and upland,— 

Waiting calmly for the day. It was morning—night was past. 

















There they lay—the silvery waters, Then the dim world woke in glory, 
Fruitful forests, glade and lawn,— And the iris-dyes grew bright 


All in beauty, new-created On the waves and woods and valleys, » 
By the angel of the dawn. In a morning-flood of light. 
* * * * 

So isle shes tm testiialee ». Ah! the vineyards and the gardens !— 
alt ggg: ae! Ah! the treasures, rich and rare, 
- =) ? ° 

Till the dawn of love came stealing Full of endless life and beauty, , 
Over Hope’s snow-crested hill. Which that dawn created there! 

ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE VISION OF CHRIST TO ST. JOHN. 





I.—OF THE GLORY OF JESUS. 


B Kage august description was written by 
one of the truest and holiest men who 
ever lived, when in old age and matured in 
wisdom and experience ; by one whose whole 
education, as a Jew, was almost concentrated 
in learning the single lesson of profound 
reverence for the only living and true God; 
by one living among men in Ephesus who 
denied the divine majesty of Jesus, and who 
could therefore well understand the intention 
and meaning of his words; and by one 
who realised as no one then could realise 
what he was himself uttering when he could 
thus think and write about Jesus Christ. 
And he who gave this description had also 
known with equal certainty the Aumanity of 
Jesus. For who had known that humanity in 
all its weakness, its infirmities, its “agonies 
and cries,” as that Apostle had done who had 
followed Jesus in the confidence of friend- 
ship since He entered on His ministry, leant 
on His bosom at the last supper, beheld His 
sorrows at Gethsemane and during every 
minute of the solemn hours which immedi- 
ately preceded the crucifixion, and who alone 
of all the disciples had stgod by the cross and 
saw Him die? Besides what he had thus 
himself seen, every fact and feature of His 
previous life from infancy must have been 
impressed upon him more than on any 
other, by that. mother who was consigned 
to his- care, and was the inmate of his 
home. Yet it is this man who so thinks 
of Jesus of Nazareth! Oh, verily if Jesus 
was not divine, how dreadful is this blas- 
phemy, and how inconceivable its thought 
even, much more its utterance! If He is 
not divine, the mystery becomes deeper, 
when we remember that it was the special 
work of St. John to witness to this truth 
with a fulness and minuteness and reitera- 
tion peculiar to himself. It increases when 
we find that all the apostles use language as 
strong and as decided. It increases when 
we find Jesus Himself doing the same, during 
His life, from His first sermon till the last, 
and being so understood by friend and foe, 
to the terror of the one, and the rage of 
the other. It increases when we know that 
all this has taken undying root in the faith 
and the affections of the Church, and has 
become the life of its life, the ground of its 


hopes, the substance of its joys, until now 
XV—9g 

















THE VISION OF CHRIST TO ST. JOHN. 


By THE LATE NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


REVELATION i. 17—19. 


at the name of Jesus every knee bows, and 
every tongue confesses that He is Lord,—an 
adoration and a confession which will never 
cease until it is offered by the whole body 
of the redeemed, and be expressed in the 
song from ten thousand times ten thousand 
voices, ‘“ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive honour and glory, dominion and 
power for ever and ever.” 


I1.—* FEAR NOT.” 


St. John once said, “ Perfect love casteth | 
out fear.” Why then was he now afraid? | 
This fear, however, was not one that “had | 
torment.” It was but the awe of a human | 
spirit which, though still living in the flesh, for 
the first time gained a vision of the solemn 
grandeur of worlds hitherto unseen. There | 
must also have been in his case a remembrance | 
of old familiar days of humiliation and sorrow, | 
which being now recalled in the light of this | 
heavenly glory, could not but have filled his | 
soul with an overwhelming sense of the 
mystery and love and sacrifice of Redemp- 
tion. He who was thus alive and in such | 
ineffable glory, had been known to St. John 
as dead and buried. It is no wonder, then, 
that his awe and fear were so insupportable, 
that he fell at those feet himself as one dead. 

There is often found among professing 
Christians a lightness ‘of thought, a trifling 
sentimentality, a conceited forwardness, and an | 
easy and familiar way of talking of the mighty 
realities with which we are dealing, utterly | 
inconsistent with deep knowledge, or strong | 
faith in the things of God. If true faith and 
love dispel “the fear that hath torment,” 
they, in proportion to their strength, increase | 
the godly fear and solemn awe which every | 
heart must experience, which at all realises | 
the things said to be believed in. There is 
a sober gravity of spirit which possesses 
every one capable of feeling, when at some 
new crisis of life they are placed in circum- 
stances of serious import. Hence the tears 
which are often shed at marriages as well as 
at funerals, at unexpected meetings as well 
as before long partings. Hence the oppres- 
sion of heart at all august spectacles, such 
as when a proclamation of peace is made 
after a long war, or at the meeting of mighty 
throngs to welcome some one associated with 
noble deeds. In these and similar circum- 
stances, we are more inclined to shed tears 
than to smile. And is it conceivable that a 
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man shall truly believe in the tremendous | friends, “he is gone !—my friend, my father, 


verities of his faith, and not be awed thereby? | my husband, my wife, my child, my brother | 


Can he believe that he has offended the | or sister, is dead—they died of such a disease, 


living God, that the Almighty has been angry | lingering or rapid”—all is determined by Jesus || 
se ne Pee I ag y 

with him, that he has lived in His sight for | Christ, by the Man Who lived among us, and | 
years asa condemned criminal, liable to judg- | Who was once the artisan of Nazareth. Every | 


ment at any moment, and not experience awe one on the battle field is under His control. 
at the thought of his escape? Can he hope | Every wave that curls its monstrous head 
that he is now pardoned by the grace of | over the mariners struggling to the shore, is 
God through the sacrifice of Jesus, and have | held by His hand; the winds and the waves 


no awe under a deliverance so effected? | obey Him. The epidemic that seems to be 


~ | . . . 

Surely no thoughtful man can look forward | under no law, the mysterious disease which | 
. . . . | 

even on such an occasion as the beginning | science cannot comprehend or remedy, the 


of a new year without similar awe arising | fatal accident that hurries men into the un- 
from the sense of the unknown as well as | seen, without a warning—the very moment 
from what he does know. He knows not,}|in which each of the thousands who die 


for example, what this year or any one | daily must depart—all obey His command. | 


week in it may bring forth, what sickness| He opens the gate to each and says, 


may seize his mortal body, what torture may | “Enter!” or shuts it and says, “Not 


rack it, what accident crush it. He knows | yet!” The key of that sombre door is | 


not what sights he may have to witness in , turned by Him alone, as wise men and 
his family or among his friends, or what | fools, kings and beggars, masters and slaves, 
dreary voids may be made in his beloved | must enter or wait, as He pleases. I do not 


circle. The sense of ignorance on such | wonder men should doubt and disbelieve! | 


matters is enough to sober any man but the | It is so unlike all we are accustomed to 


fool who escapes all fear by avoiding all | think. But so is it with all God reveals; and || 
thought. But in addition to the things un- | in such cases the doubt that springs from a | 
known, are those we do know must come | sense of novelty, may be nearer truth than || 


sooner or later. There is the certain death | the indifference of merely professed faith. 
of those who are our earthly life, one by one 
passing away, until they are lost to memory 


IV.—HE HAS “‘ THE KEYS OF HADES.” 
almost as forgotten graves. And there is | Where is it? How lives therein that 


our own death which must come, and our | society of which our friends form a part? || 
own entrance into the world of the dead of | What are they doing just now? what think- || 
all ages—and the era of judgment, and the | ing? what remembering? Thus we ask in | 
meeting with Christ, and the mighty vision | vain about those who were once to us as a 


of the eternal world peopled by all who have | part of our own existence! But so will 
ever lived, and the beginning of our own | others perhaps ask, and may be soon, of | 
everlasting existence somewhere. All this | ourselves. We cannot obtain any reply from 
ought assuredly to fill us with thoughtful fear. | the most loving and intelligent. We might 
If any say “ We know nothing of all this,” | as well question the stars about their in- | 
how oppressive the ignorance! If any dread | habitants. But nevertheless, how very real | 
its fulfilment, they do so with a fear that|is their life in the unseen world! It 
hath torment. If any believe and hope and | was not so thoughtful, or earnest, while they 
rejoice in its accomplishment, there must | lived here. The things which were once to 
also be something of great awe in the very | them of importance are nothing to them 
anticipation of perfect being, and of com-|in that kingdom beyond, except such as 
plete union with Christ in God through | are of importance everywhere and in every 





endless ages. If we only contemplate the | place. What care they for the money | 
things we say we believe, we shall be prepared | market, or the state of trade, or human |) 


to receive truly this word of consolation from | opinion, or what this coterie or that thinks | 
the lips of the Risen Jesus, ‘‘ Fear not!” or believes? Now Jesus is acquainted mi- 
nutely with every inhabitant of that unseen | 
world. He was there Himself. For He was | 
He alone therefore determines when a once dead, and descended into that Hades of 
aman shall die. The life of each person is | which He has the keys. When He said to | 
absolutely under His control. How long we | the thief on the cross, “ To-day shalt thou be | 
are each to live, on what day, hour, and | with me in paradise,” He witnessed to a | 
minute, it will be said of us by mourning | 


IlII.—HE HAS THE KEYS OF DEATH. | 
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| will not 


| must be blessed even to enter, blessed 


| fellowship, if we could possess and enjoy no 
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man for a time in the home of departed 
spirits ! brane 
To all who receive Him, and trustin Him, 


| and take Him for life and death, it is a 
| blessed thought in looking forward to the 


death of ourselves or others—both of which we 
naturally dread and shrink from—that Jesus 
has its “keys.” He, your brother, your friend, 
bone of your bone, who knows all about you 
and your family, “was dead,” and knows 
what death is, and pain, and torture. He 
knows what it is to part with a mother, 
with brethren, with friends, with the body. 
He has the keys, and He will not turn that 
lock and say, “The time has come, enter,” 
until it is the best time for you and yours! 


| And surely, amidst the darkness and mys- 


tery which shroud the future, amidst all 


| that is so impalpable, and unknown, and 
| beyond the region of our experience, it is 
| everything to know that Jesus is with 
| us. 


“ Nothing can separate us,” says Paul, 
“neither death nor life!” It is enough 
to give the believer a calm holy peace, 





when he is able to say, “Wherever I am, 
or wherever I go, one thing is certain, He 


| whom I know and love best, and Who knows | 


and loves me best, Jesus Christ, my brother, 
is the King of the unseen world into which 
I may at any moment enter. Amen! I 
fear, for Thou art with me! 
Where fe is, good myst be, and peace, 
and glory, and all that is worth possessing ! 
That world can be no dead world where 
the Ever-living is; that unknown region 


to’ live in, when Jesus gives admittance 
to those whom He loves next to His God!” 
I am, as aman, deeply thankful for this. For 
it would be a sad thought, in exact propor- 
tion to our affection and our yearning for 





greater love than earth affords, though, indeed, 
its only true riches are the possession of human 
hearts. There is love, I know, true and genuine | 


as can be, in these happy unions, when heart 
beats true to heart, and when in spite of sad 
partings there are also joyful meetings. Yet 
death comes, and forms depart, time flows on, 
and these forms grow dim, and new smiles 
follow old ones, and gone realities become 
more and more shadowy, and we never know 
what the departed think of us now. Anyhow, 
no messages, like those of old, come; and we 
do not expect them to-morrow, or to-morrow, 
as we used to do; and ten, and twenty, or 
perhaps fifty years pass away, and they become 
tous dream-like. Is this our ideal of union? 
Is this our perfection of love? I blame not 
God’s plans with us, but truly admire them ; 
they are so merciful to us, constituted as we 
are. But yet the soul longs for knowledge 
more abiding, more real. Ah! that can be 
found, but only in Christ, and after Him in 
others who are like Him. “I am alive for 
evermore!” That is the only charter in 
God’s universe for life, love, and eternal 
union! Blessed be God when we know Him 
who is alive, when we can give our whole 
hearts to Him, when we can speak to Him, 
cling to Him, confide in Him, abandon our- 
selves to Him! Then only can we our- 
selves truly “ve. All short of this comes 
short of true life. For our life is eternal 
only when its object is so. Then we eat 
the bread of life, and can never hunger; 
drink the water of life, and can never thirst! 
Then shall we be truly united to all whom 
we can in the end love, and have any fellow- 
ship with, Andso at the beginning of another 
year, in which we are to go further on our 
journey towards death and the unseen world, 
what a joy it is to be able, in Christ’s name, 
to offer you all good, and to know that 
whatever is worth possessing and enjoying 
for ever is most surely yours, if you will but 
know and love Jesus Christ, Who loves you 
and desires your heart, who is the Alpha and 
Omega, the First and Last,and Who has the 
keys of Hades and of Death. Amen! 





SEA-SONGS. 






I—THE YOUNG SAILOR’S SONG. 





H OW merry is the sailor’s life upon the bright blue sea! 
I’m sure there’s not a lad on shore who does not envy me. 


All day to sniff the ocean breeze and 


far and wide to roam, 


Whilst they remain the whole year round cooped up in towns at home. 


Or if perchance their lot is cast amid 


How narrow must their playground be compared to such as ours! 
They climb a little hazel tree and proudly look below, 
Aloft we sit on mizen-top and watch our 2'2* ship go. 


the trees and flowers, 
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When winds are softly blowing and we skim the summer seas, 
How good it is to see the stars like swarms of golden bees ; 
Polaris dear to sailors, Aldebaran too our guide, 

Mild Pleiades, Arcturus red, and many a friend beside ! 


When autumn gales are blowing and the decks are never dry, 
When waves like thunder roaring surround us mountains high ; 
When moon and stars are hidden and the night is long and drear, 
In God and in our captain we trust and feel no fear. 


Who would not be a sailor skilled in the winds and seas, 
Whose paths are in the ocean, whose coursers are the breeze ? 
Who visits unfamiliar lands, a welcome guest to all, 

Who danger scorns and careless lives whatever luck befal ? 


I love my home and country, and when I lie awake, 

Would fain be sailing homeward for sweetest mother’s sake ; 
But whilst I live may evermore the sailor’s lot be mine, 

To sail beneath the Union Jack and sniff the ocean brine ! 


II.—THE OLD SAILOR’S SONG. 


A HARD life is the sailor’s, boys, mark well an old man’s word, 

Who tells you what has happed to him, not what he’s read or heard ; 
For fifty years I’ve trimmed the sail in climates hot and cold, 

And twice ten lives I’ve saved or more, for I was strong and bold. 


I've always had a gallant ship and captain staunch and true, 

I fain would give the seaman’s life the praise that is its due ; 

I’ve never wanted guineas bright, nor shall I whilst I live ; 

I wear three medals on my breast our Queen was pleased to give. 


A pleasant life it is, forsooth, when winds are blowing fair, 
And softly floats the Union Jack upon the summer air ; 

And pleasant ’twas to glide along green hills and flowery lea, 
And oh, how good after long years old England’s face to see ! 


But tempests dire a sailor sees, and awful is the sight, 

If sight it is when skies and seas are black with blackest night ; 

I’ve seen my comrades snatched by sharks, or helpless watched them drown, 
And many a gallant ship in straits and more than one go down. 


One vessel left we burning far out in Indian seas, 

And twenty days we plied our raft scorched by the torrid breeze ; 
Another lay off Chinese coast for days on fearful tack, 

The monsoon blowing in our teeth, the pirates at our back. 


I never feared a seaman’s death, and when all hope seemed lost, 

I prayed to God for those at home and cheerful kept my post ; 

And now I’m well nigh eighty, God bless you, boys, who hear, 

Serve God and Queen and country, and hold your mothers dear. 
M. 




























































































A GERMAN KINDERGARTEN AT KILBURN. 





Sip wew is a small brass plate on the door 
of a modest-looking house in Kilburn 
Square, inscribed with the single word 
“Kindergarten.” To the casual passer-by 
this word would suggest the idea of a school 
for children conducted on a special German 
system ; but in the present case nothing of 
the sort is intended to be implied. It is 
indeed a “ Home” for children, and one 
that in its origin, progress, and present 
working has, I think, the strongest claims 
upon public interest and sympathy. But its 
foundress, in choosing the inscription for her 
door, had no thought in her mind of systems 
or of any plan of worldly education whatever. 
She meant to express only that here was 
a garden of young children whom she hoped, 
with God’s blessing, to train for the heavenly 
garden above ; and the reader of the follow- 
ing brief record of a feeble woman’s work 
will judge how far the result has justified her 
loving expectation. 

- More than fifteen years ago there came 
to England a poor German governess, whose 
object was to earn her livelihood by giving 
lessons in her own language. Shortly after 
her arrival in London she met with an 
accident, which, inflicting severe internal 
injuries, wholly incapacited her for work, 





medical aid she could obtain. The physician 
to whom she was recommended—Dr. Prothero 
Smith—happened to be as noted for his 
Christian benevolence as for his professional 
ability. When his new patient made her 
appearance in his consulting room he looked 
at her earnestly, and then read aloud the 
name on the card she had sent in— 

“Miss Mittendorff, I believe ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, anxious that he should 
understand her real position at once,—“ Miss 
—— Poor—a stranger—and very 
1 Nes 

“Then,” said the doctor (to her un- 
bounded surprise), ‘‘ you are most welcome, 
for the Lord has sent you to me.” 

And from that hour this good man became 
the firm friend as well as the medical adviser 
of the poor, sick, and otherwise nearly 
friendless German governess. 

How far his great kindness, his deep 
sympathy, and his Christian influence gene- 
rally went towards preparing Miss Mittendorff 
for the work she was eventually to take up, 
it might be difficult to say; but undoubtedly 
it was the sowing of the first seed in the 
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tender womanly heart which, in due time, 
and watered by divine grace, was to bring 
forth so rich a harvest of love to her more 
helpless fellow-creatures. 

I must give now her own simple account 
of the actual origin of her Kindergarten. 

“ After my long and painful illness of 
nine years I found myself, as it were, sud- 
denly restored to health. While sitting in 
the waiting room of the doctor who had been 
during those nine years my kindest friend 
and benefactor, while he and another phy- 
sician consulted on my case, I looked over 
a religious paper lying on the table and read 
an appeal it contained for’ some one who 
would come forward and take up “ the very 
little ones” of outcasts, before they were 
able to understand the wickedness by which 
they were surrounded. 

“ At once I lifted up my heart in prayer 
to the Lord that He would graciously let 
me hear through the mouth of his dear 
servants, the doctors, if I were capable of 
undertaking this work. Scarcely was my 
prayer finished when I was summoned to the 
doctor’s room, and my own medical attendant 
stepping forward said, ‘Let us give thanks 
to the Lord for restoring you to health in 


| his own good time. We both think you fit 
and obliged her to have recourse to the first | 


for any work you may wish to undertake.’ 
And now the desire of my heart was that I 
might use my renewed strength in the service 
of my Lord and Master, who had so 
graciously and wonderfully cared for me, and 
watched over me so tenderly during my long 
years of suffering. I looked round me, crying 
to the Lord, ‘What wilt thou have me to 
do?’ waiting for Him to direct me, and 
soon I seemed to hear his call to take up | 
those poor little outcast infants who were | 
often badly treated and shamefully neglected, 
even by their own parents.” 

Being naturally fond of children Miss 
Mittendorff still feared she might have mis- 
taken her work, and before advancing a | 
single step in the matter, she entreated God 
to grant her a sign that it was indeed his | 
will that she should begin it. ‘I asked the 
Lord,” she says, in her earliest report, “to | 
send me some money if I was to go on, and 
if I received nothing I would take it as a 
token that He had other service for me to 
perform.” ‘The next morning she received 
a letter containing five shillings in stamps, 
and another the same afternoon with these 
words, “To be used in the Lord’s service.” 
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Late at night came a third letter from a lady for five ; some of the mothers being in 


whom she had not seen for years, and who 
wrote, “Last night I lay awake and thought 
about you. I felt constrained to get up and 
write to you, and I now enclose this pound, 
which I am sure the Lord wished me to send 
you.” 

With no further doubts in her mind, and 
with a heart overflowing with gratitude, Miss 
Mittendorff at once began to look for a 
house, destitute, be it understood, of all 
means but the trifling sums just referred to, 
and with no expectations but from the faith- 
fulness of that loving God who had called 
her to feed his lambs, and who, she well 
knew, had bread enough and to spare both 
for herself and all his needy little ones. 

At first she met with many difficulties, and 
some of her best friends raised objections 
and hindrances, not quite believing, perhaps, 
that faith can remove mountains, or doubting 
the quality of the faith possessed by this one 
weak and still often physically ailing woman. 

But God himself was on her side, and all 
the opposition that could be brought to bear 
against a human plan could no more hinder 
‘his plan than a breath of summer air could 
uproot the giant oak of the forest. Very 
speedily a house suited for Miss Mittendorff’s 
purpose was found, and sufficient means 
came in to furnish it, while so many applica- 
tions on behalf of destitute children were 
made to her, that she felt painfully how 
limited as yet were her capabilities of accom- 
modating them. Here again I must quote her 
own words in reference to the description of 
little ones it was her chief desire to befriend. 

“My object was to take in those poor 
babes who are worse than orphans, where 
the father is not known, and the mother is 
left in the greatest distress, unable to provide 
for herself and child ; and how is it possible 
that she should regain her character so long 
as she can find no one to take care of her 
infant ? 

“In order that my Home should never be 
said to encourage vice, I make the mothers 
—generally young country girls, and fre- 
quently orphans who come up to London 
without any friends—pay according to the 
wages they are receiving, in order that they 
should feel the responsibility and the burden 
which sin has brought upon them. I receive 
from one shilling and sixpence and upward 
per week for a child, for which sum I find 
it in clothes, medicine, and everything it 
may need; but out of the twelve children 
now under my care* I receive only payment 





* ‘This quotation is from the report of five years ago. 





Reformatories, where, of course, they earn 
nothing—two are in Hospitals for Incurables, 
and others in painful circumstances which 
render it impossible for them to pay.” 

Before the Home had been established 
three years the number of the inmates had 
so greatly increased that it was necessary to 
remove into a larger house, and Miss 
Mittendorff, always seeking the Lord’s guid- 
ance in everything, was finally led to the 
one she now occupies in Kilburn Square, 
where very soon more applications poured 
in, and children of nearly all ages, beginning 
at fen hours, were added to her Kinder- 
garten. 

At the end of little more than three years 
there were thirty-six children in the Home, 
and clothes and beds had been provided for 
them all. Nor was the daily food ever 
wanting, though often God saw fit to try the 
faith of his servant and her devoted helpers 
by leaving them without supplies almost till 
the last minute. Here is one touching in- 
stance, out of multitudes of a similar kind, 
recorded by herself, and reminding the won- 
dering reader of the experiences of George 
Miiller of Bristol, whose life of faith has been 
pronounced, even by men of the world, the 
greatest miracle of modern times :— 

“One morning, just after breakfast, when 
the last of everything had been finished, I 
called the children in to the usual morning 
prayers, quite intending to ask our heavenly 
Father to send in the much-needed supplies ; 
but, looking at their happy faces and rejoic- 
ing over the converted ones, I forgot it, and 
had nothing but praise and thanks to offer to 
Him. Yet soon my helper reminded me of 
it. I sent for my little praying band, telling 
them that if they wished for dinner they 
must ask their Father for it ; and I then in- 
quired, would they be satisfied if nothing 
was sent ? when all answered me they would 
wait and trust. Well, they went to their 
bed-rooms, and told the Lord all about it. 
Soon afterwards they came back to me, and 
the eldest said, ‘ We are so happy, and won't 
mind if we have to wait till evening; we 
are sure the Lord will remember us.’ I con- 
fess that their childlike faith and gratitude 
greatly helped and strengthened me. About 
twelve o’clock a letter was put in the box 
containing five shillings in stamps from 
‘A. B., the Lord’s portion for the orphans.’ 
I called my children to me, and how can I 
describe their joy when they found their 
prayer had been so soon answered? [I let 
them have the pleasure of changing the 
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, stamps at the post-office, and of getting 
bread and potatoes, and before one o’clock 
we had the potatoes in their skins, with drip- 
ping, on the table.” 

' In another place Miss Mittendorff says, 
“At the spring time, when the summer 
clothes were wanted, I received, before I 
had even asked, in one day sufficient means 
to buy all that was needed. Is it not just 
like the Lord? ‘Before they call I will 
answer, and while they are yet speaking I 
will hear.’” 

It is now five years since the Home was 
commenced with two babies and one small 
house. There are at present two houses, 
adjoining each other, at Kilburn, and a cottage 
at Bushey, with sixty children and numerous 
helpers and teachers. These last accept 
their situations on the understanding that 
they will be paid their salaries when the 
Lord sends the money, and if this is delayed, 
they are a/ways content to wait. 

The children are all taught reading, writing, 
and a little arithmetic; those who are quick 
and intelligent learn, in addition, something 
of geography and English history. They are 
likewise trained in every kind of useful house- 
hold work, and at about sixteen are sent out 
as superior domestic servants. 

More than a year ago Miss Mittendorff 
was very severely tried by a long visitation 
of sickness amongst her little flock. Her 
own labours and night-watching at this time 
were so incessant that it ended in her being 
stricken with paralysis, and obliged to leave 
her Home to the care of a friend, providen- 
tially raised up, and to go herself to the 
hospital for the paralysed in Queen Square. 
Here the many mercies ‘she received are 
beautifully and touchingly recorded in the 
reports to which I have already alluded, and 
which my readers will do well to obtain at 
the Home for themselves. 

In the autumn of the year Miss Mitten- 
dorff, after a short sojourn at the sea-side, 
for which means had, as usual, been unex- 
pectedly sent her, was once more amongst 
her dear children, and happy beyond all 
words to be able to take up her active duties 
again. Since then she has had many trials, 
|, Many anxious days and nights, much sick- 
| ness, and some deaths; but her constant 
| testimony is that the Lord is faithful even 
| above what He has promised; and at the 
| last public meeting-in connection with her 
Home, held in Great Portland Street, though 
the balance of cash in hand was only five 





shillings and tenpence, and the past year’s 
expenses had amounted to more than nine 
hundred and fourteen pounds, she asked the 
Christian friends and ministers who presided 
at the meeting to let praise and thanksgiving 
be its leading features. 

It must be especially borne in mind that 
Miss Mittendorff’s principle is never to go in 
debt for a single article. Here are her own 
words on the subject :-— 

“TI do not buy anything if I have not the 
money in hand, even if the tradesmen are 
begging me to take what I want, as they will 
trust me. I find not a text in all Scripture in 
which it is allowed to go into debt; and 
therefore, however tempted, I rather wait 
and suffer want.” 

It is no less a fixed principle with her not 
to ask anything of her fellow-creatures, be- 
lieving that God (to whom she tells all her 
necessities) will put it into their hearts to 
give. 

In the preface to her last report, written 
by another kind and constant friend—Mr. J. 
Weatherley, 51, Gordon Square—the follow- 
ing statement is made :— 

“Her method is evidently that of going 
direct to Him who can move all hearts, but 
she would deprive us of a privilege and lose 
an opportunity of honouring God if she was 
not to inform us of his loving-kindness in 
supplying a@// her need.” 

A Christian doctor gives his services to 
the Home gratuitously, and proves him- 
self in many other ways a valuable friend 
and adviser to Miss Mittendorff and her 
children. This is Dr. Picard, who will gladly 
testify to the value of the Home, and afford 
any information respecting it. 

References are also permitted to Mr. J. 
Denham Smith, 68, Harley Street, Mr. C. R. 
Hurditch, 164, Alexandra Road, St. John’s 
Wood, and to the Editor of the Christian, 
12, Paternoster Buildings. Any persons 
wishing to see the Home can do so on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons from three 
to five. Miss Mittendorff is at home only 
on the afternoons of every Thursday. 

It is earnestly hoped by the writer of the 
foregoing feeble sketch that the hearts of 
many Christian readers will be opened to 
assist, both by their prayers and their ‘offer- 
ings, a work which is so manifestly a “ work 
of the Lord,” and as such quite certain of 
imparting a blessing to all who add but a 
single stone to the building. 

E. E, MACKENZIE-DANIEL. 
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LIGHT FROM WITHIN. 


LJGH1 from within shone through her happy face, | That lambent Light through all her features play’d, 
Light from the heart-nest of the Holy Dove, Donor not debtor to the garish day, 
The consecrated, pure, and pleasant place A soul-born sunshine scatt’ring any shade 
Where Faith keeps watch before the shrine of Love. Of care or grief that ever round her lay. 


SSS a sa Salaiadioal 


Not the dread Light which made the prophet hide But the same Light seen through the softening veil 
His God-like face from the dimm’d eyes of men, Of the humanity which Christ did wear, 

That awe-reflected, they could not abide Before whose presence earthly splendours pale, 
When he from God came back to them again. | And yet whose radiance infant eyes can bear. 


God’s love incarnate in a mortal’s breast 
Humanly fashion’d, yet divinely fair, 
Light from His silver plumage, in the nest 


Of the Great Dove settling for ever there.—JOHN MONSELL. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
A Short Address delivered at the Art Exhibition, Dundee. 


1? any one here were to be asked sud- 
denly, why he likes pictures, what is the 
source of the pleasure they give him, what is 
the meaning of them, he might possibly for 
a moment be at a loss for an answer. Per- 
haps at the first blush he might say that he 
likes them because he likes everything to be 
| of the best—for the same reason that he likes 
to see a house filled with the best furniture, 
| or a board spread with the best viands. So 
pictures show the best that man can make of 
| colours. He likes them, therefore, because 
they are the best use that the materials they 
are made of, canvas and oil, can be put to. 

To any one who should make such an 
answer I should not say that he was entirely 
wrong. Only I would venture to hint that 
his answer was an imperfect, not to say a 
common-place one, that there is a higher 
view of the matter than he has yet reached, 
that there is something more than he has yet 
discovered in the painter’s art, and that he 
might perhaps be a happier and wiser man 
for seeing it. 

I shall now try to lay before you a few 
thoughts on Landscape Painting — such 
thoughts as may occur to one who, with no 
knowledge of the special rules of the art, yet 
loves it, and has tried to reflect on the uses 
which it serves, 

1. The first assertion I should wish to 
make is that all the imaginative arts, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music, if they are really 
art at all, deal with truth, are rooted in 
reality. I have heard of a dry humorist, 
who defined music as ‘a collection of dis- 
agreeable noises ’"—poetry as ‘a convenient 
way of talking nonsense.’ This is not the 
view.which those. who have got together this 
Exhibition take of these matters. They do not 
think that poetry, painting, and music are 
mere tricks, or artifices invented by clever 
men only to amuse, ‘like some game or 
fashion of the day, without reality, without 
meaning.’ They do not believe that the 
feelings called up by a noble painting have 
no real object corresponding to them, or 
that they are wrought in us by ‘what is 
fantastical, and begins and ends in itself.’ 


No! they believe, and truly, that painting, | 


like all the other imaginative arts, deals 
with a reality, which exists, outside of us, 
independent of us, as really as the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, or the ebb and flow 
of the tides. 





2. What is the object with which the true 
painter deals, the reality, the outward fact 
which his eye sees, and which he tries to 
make us see ? 

There lies on the surface of the world, a 
glory and ‘a beauty, like light on a human 
countenance, which addresses itself to all.’ 
This grace, this excellent beauty which beams 
from the very face of the visible creation, 
lies open as the day—wide as the air, to be 
seen by all, learned and ignorant. There it 
is, accessible to all, go where they will. Not 
far away beyond the sea, but at our very 
door, under our very feet, above our heads, 
visible in the, outgoings of morning and 
evening, in the depth of noon, in the starry 
sky, in the changeful looks of the earth and 
of the sea, in the clouds, 

“ The mists, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight.’ 

There it is, going on, for ever transacting 
itself, changing, yet permanent, whether we 
give heed to it, or whether we forbear. It 
is high above us, independent of us, asks 
not our appreciation or applause, but is ever 
accessible, open to our sympathy, ready to 
reward all faithful study of it. I do not now 
ask what it means, or what it hints of regard- 
ing the universe in which we dwell. I only 
say that there it is—that it exists. One wi.o 
knew it well, and lived long in the light of 
it, bears this witness. ‘1 have seen,’ he 
says, 

‘ Beauty, a living Presence of the earth, 

waiting upon my steps, 

Pitching her tents before me as I move, 

An hourly neighbour.’ 

3. Again, I would remark, in saying that 
the whole material world is garmented with 
beauty, I use beauty, or the beautiful, as 
meaning not only the fair or the lovely looks 
of things, but in that far wider sense in which 
it includes also the grand, the terrible, the 
sublime aspects of nature. And I go on to 
add that these, as soon as seen and appre- 
hended by any human being, naturally 
awaken in him feelings of delight, of wonder, 
even of awe. I say naturally, because these 
are the feelings which such visions ought to 
kindle and do kindle in any mind that is 
healthy and well-ordered. The human heart 
is so attuned as to give forth these feelings 
in answer to the aspects of the world, as the 
£olian harp gives forth its sighing to the 
winds. We see this in healthful and happy 
children, how their hearts leap up to the 
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outward shows of earth and sky, when they 
first come to perceive them. We see it in 
grown men, too, who, though they may have 
been brought up in crowded cities, if 
their hearts have been kept unsophisticated, 
will experience new and undreamt-of emo- 
tions, when they have been suddenly trans- 
ported from the tumult of the marketplace, and 
set down in the heart of some vast mountain 
wilderness, where all is solitary, silent, sub- 
lime. Such a one feels as if he had all at 
once become another man. So strange and 
untried are the emotions stirred within him, 
that he hardly knows himself, or his own 
heart. 

4. But though this is the right and natural 
attitude for a man when he stands alone, and 
undisturbed in the presence of nature, I need 
hardly say that there are some who never 
knew such emotions, because perhaps their 
hearts are too dull to feel them—far more, 
who, though quite capable of feeling them, 
and though they may have once experienced 
them, have long since ceased to do so. 
Their minds are choked up with other, 
not higher interests. The world is too 
much for them. Even those who live in the 
country—surrounded it may be with nature’s 
most impressive scenes, and with leisure 
enough to enjoy them, for the most part 
grow insensible to them. Custom, and dead 
routine—still more, selfishness and absorp- 
tion in material interests—quite fill their 
minds, and will not let ‘ heaven’s harmonies 
come in.’ Still more must it be so with 
those to whom Providence has denied all 
opportunity of seeing the world’s beauty, 
those whose lives, from the cradle to the 
grave, have been 


a: “‘ Barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities.” 


If of them it be true that 
“The soft blue sky did never melt 

Into their hearts—they never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky; 
this is their loss, not their fault. How 
could that soft blue sky ever reach them, 
when into it is vomited day and night the 
smoke and foul vapours of a thousand fac- 
tories? They may know nothing of 


“‘ The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.”’ 


How can they, when from year’s end to 
year’s end their ears are grated with the grind- 
ing of innumerable cog-wheels, stunned with 
the crash of miles of machinery ? 

The result of all this comes to be that to 
most men, whether they live in town or 
country, whether they belong to this profes- 
sion and trade or to that, from whatever 





cause, whether from natural dulness, or 
from the deadening weight of custom, or from 
the struggle for existence, and absorption in 
getting life’s necessities, or from opportuni- 
ties being entirely denied them, the beauty 
which lies on the face of nature is as though 
it were not. Itis there, and it was meant for 
man, to delight and to elevate him, but men 
for the most part, whether from choice or 


from necessity, pass it by and give no heed || 


to it. In doing so, whether from constraint 
or choice, it cannot be doubted that they 
suffer loss. 

5. But if custom or circumstance has 
dulled the hearts of most of us, and filmed 
our eyes, so that we have never seen or have 
forgotten the beauty that lies all about us, 


here the artist comes in, meets our need, and | 


renders to his kind a quite peculiar service. 


Endowed with vividness of soul beyond his | 
fellows, the poet or the painter goes forth into | 


nature, and all that is there of grand or 
beautiful, which other men may see in some 
little measure, he sees more clearly, appre- 


hends more keenly, feels more deeply. | 
And then he comes back and reports to others | 
what he has found there. It is not that he | 


makes something of his own, but, by a 
secret gift of soul and eye, he is enabled to 
see—to find more of what is already there, 
waiting to be seen. This is the gift which 


men call genius, the power ina man to appre- | 


hend more vividly than common minds, the 
truth and the beauty that is in nature, and to 


frame some record of this experience with | 


which to instruct and delight his fellows. 
Gazing on the face of nature, so marvellous, 
so mysterious, his soul is filled with wonder 
and awe, like a child’s. Indeed, this capa- 
city for feeling child-like wonder is one of 
the surest signs of imagination and genius. 
As he catches, now and then, quick glimpses 
into the life of things, he becomes aware of 
a delight which amounts to exultation—even 
ecstasy. When the emotion that glows 
within him reaches the point of white heat, 
then creation, poetical or pictorial, is the 
product. As has been said, ‘every true 
work of art is the product of such emotion. 
And the excellence of each work of art de- 
pends on two things, the depth of the emotion, 
and the power which the will, directed by 
knowledge of the laws of each art, has over 


the emotion, not to lessen its heat, but to | 
concentrate it on the end in view.’ This 


high pitch of emotion in the face or in the 
remembrance of nature, combined with con- 
trolling will and knowledge of the materials 
employed in the art—these must unite in every 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 





true work of creation, whether in poetry or in 
| painting. It may well be that neither in this, 
| nor in any other collection of pictures does 
| what I have said hold true of all the works 
| of art, or even of most of them. But it is 
true of all the great master-pieces, and the 
rest must be more or less the result of imita- 
| tion and of uninspired labour. 

6. These great master-pieces which take 
the heart of the world, are called crea- 
| tive works, or creations. How can they be 
|| creations if, as I have said, the painter or 
the poet only reports what he finds outside 
and independent of himself? Let me explain 
myself. Of the artist, whether painter or 
poet, it is true that he sees but as he feels, 
| sees only that which he brings with him the 
power of seeing. But he does not repro- 
duce in his work everything that strikes on 
his mere bodily eye. The world, if it is full 
of beauty, has here and there traits which 
| are plain and uninteresting, features which 
are ugly and deformed ; though these perhaps 
are mainly due to man’s interference. Every 
sky is not equally worthy of being rendered 
in a picture—a dull, colourless, east-wind sky, 
for instance. Hence the painter must search 
for the beauty which he will portray, must 
pass by the deformities and select the beauti- 
ful features and aspects in nature. This 
work of selection is one large part of the 
artist’s business. And ,this is one of the 
| main differences between painting and pho- 
tography. This selection, then, helps to 
| make painting a work of creation. 

Again, even of the selected features he 
does not merely copy down faithfully the 
| exact lines and colours as they fall on the 
| retina of his bodily eye. Else painting would 
still beno more than photography. And pho- 
tography, if it could add colour, would 
| excel all painting. But in every work of 
, high pictorial genius, there is a part which 
| the mind of the painter adds, and that 

perhaps the finest, most exquisite part. 


“ From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won, 
An intermingling of heaven’s pomp is spread 
On ground which British shepherds tread.”’ 
As we stand before one of Turner’s great 
| Creations, and gaze upon— 


“The silent spectacle—the gleam— 
The shadow—and the peace supreme,” 


we feel that the artist has poured his whole 
| soul into it, and so has gifted one fleeting 
hour with a sort of ‘inimortality. 
| Is, then, this which the artist has added 
| something wholly extraneous and alien to 
nature? I think not. 
There is a strange and subtle kinship 





between the external world and the soul of 
man. The one is fitted to the other, so 
that they mutually act and react, with a 
quite exquisite harmony. When these two 
powers meet and recognise each other, then 
are born the moments of highest artistic 
inspiration. Their blended might produces 
true creation, and such creations are the 
most genuine and authentic interpretations 
of the meaning of nature. But I have | 
touched on a subject too deep to dwell on 
now. So, commending it to the philoso- 
phers, I pass on— 

7. And remark, that it is mainly by such 
penetrating interpretations of nature, as great 
pictures and great poems suggest, that the 
perception of the beauty of the world, which 
so many things keep down, is awakened, 
renewed, and kept alive among men. 

This is the function which the men of vivid 
soul fulfil—this the peculiar benefit they seem 
intended to convey to their fellow-men. 
If our eyes have become filmed by routine 
or by too much labour, or by sordid worldli- 
ness, so that no sweetest look of nature can 
cheer, no grandest overawe us, these draw 
near to us and purge our eyeballs as with 
euphrasy and rue. They send us forth 
with cleansed eyes and freshened hearts 
to look on nature for ourselves, and gather 
from it, according to our measure, some 
portion of the strength, the enchantment, 
the elevation they themselves have found 
in it. For this is the best use of every great 
picture or great poem, not to make us rest 
solely in itself, but to send us out beyond 
itself, to see more truly and enjoy more 
vividly the truth to which they point. 

8. That great outburst of love for nature 
which, begun towards the close of last cen- 
tury, has gone on deepening and broaden- 
ing ever since, till all now feel, or at 
least affect to feel it, to what is it owing? 
No doubt partly to other causes, but in 
large part to the great poets, and after thém 
to the great painters, who in this respect have 
been our teachers. , 

It began with Cowper in England, with 
Burns in Scotland; it deepened and cul- 
minated in Wordsworth, who has been called 
the High Priest of Nature. Scott, as, has 
been well said, loved his land not more for 
its storied past than for its present beauty, 
and poured forth that love in those poems 
and romances which have done more to 
ennoble Scotland in the eyes of the world 
than anything else has done. It has been 
said, probably with truth, that Scott has 
done as much by his writings to enhance 
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the material value of Scottish soil, as both 
James Watt and Adam Smith together have 
done by the combined power of the steam- 
engine and ‘The Wealth of Nations.’ And 
who shall estimate the worth of that imagin- 
ative glory with which he has endeared their 
land to the hearts of Scotsmen, and ennobled 
it in the estimation of the world? 

In the wake of the great poets came the 
great painters of landscape. Turner—the 
king among them all—who followed in the 
track of Scott, and touched with his glorifying 
pencil so many of the scenes which Scott 
had already made famous by his pen. And 
after, him MacCulloch and our own Harvey, 
and a host of others, each with his own 
peculiar gift of eye and feeling, yet all com- 
bining to enrich the associations that cling 
round our country from Tweed to Cape 
Wrath. 

And all this love of scenery first awoke in 
the hearts of a few gifted men, poets and 
painters, and by them was poured into the 
hearts of their countrymen, to delight, to 
cheer, to elevate them amid their daily toils. 

This passionate love of nature, which 
began in the sons of imagination, has from 
them passed on to the universal people, 
and become one of the finest characteristics 
of the time we live in—one of the few 


offsets we have against sordid selfishness, 
absorbing pursuit of wealth, endless com- 
petition, and the embittering divisions of 


classes and sects among us. In this love 
of scenery we have a touch of that nature 
which makes the whole world kin. It 
is almost peculiar to our time. Single 
souls in former ages have felt it; never 
till now has it become a universal passion. 
The power of it is seen in many ways 
—in none more than in the great school 
of landscape painters which it has raised 
up, a school which is the special glory of 
Britain, and has almost absorbed the whole 
power of her pictorial genius. 

Hung around these walls you will see not 
a few of its excellent products. Let each 
one who has the opportunity select those he 
likes best, look at them attentively, with 
no cursory glance, but with steady, patient, 
persevering attention. Let him study them 
as he would a wise book, till he has tho- 
roughly apprehended their minutest lines, 
features, hues, and drank in the one per- 
vading sentiment which every really good 
picture contains. This done to even one 
picture of real excellence, will be a step in 
self-education. The man who has done it 
will bear away not only a delightful image 
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impressed on memory to be afterwards en- 
joyed, but he will have had his perception 
of the universal beauty of the world which 
encompasses him quickened and enlarged, 
so that he will go forth and look henceforth 
on earth and sky with new and more ima- 
ginative eyes. It will be to him as if a new 
sense had been given him. 

9. But I have dwelt so long on the painters 
of nature, that I have left myself no time to 
speak of the painters of man. 

The portrait painter who portrays for us 
the features of the men of our own time, if 
he does his work in a high spirit and with 
real insight, confers a lasting benefit on his 
generation. Many of you will remember the 
words in which the Poet Laureate has de- 
scribed the true functions of the portrait 
painter. He speaks of the painter who— 

“ Poring on a face, 

Divinely thro’ all hindrance finds the man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 

The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 

And fullest.” 
Such portraits, even if they are only of 
ordinary men, have in them no small value. 
If they are of great men, now living, men 
who are guiding the thought or the action 
of the time to high ends, then they become 
quite a national inheritance. 

But more precious still is it to see a really 
good portrait of any of the great historic 
men of old. Whenever such an opportunity 
offers, we should eagerly seize it. For every 
such portrait is a great lesson in history. 
We feel when we read in books of the great 
characters of the past, that they are apt to 
be unsubstantial shadows to us. We want 
something that will enable us to set them 
before our imagination and make them real. 
This is why we visit with such interest 
the old ruined castles in which great 
warriors and statesmen dwelt, or the lowly 
cottage, it may be, where some genius was 
born. If these things help us, much more 
helpful is a portrait. Having ,seen it, we 
return and read and learn about the man 
whom it portrays with an entirely new 
interest. We feel to him henceforth as to 
an acquaintance whom we have met. This 
is why the picture galleries of some ‘of the 
old historic mansions of England so repay a 
visit. Such is Warwick Castle, stored as it 
is with so many portraits of the greatest actors 
in England’s history—Henry VIII., the 
Earl of Arundel, Strafford, Rupert, Montrose, 
and that most memorable of all the Van- 
dykes of Charles I., with those features of sad 
and never-to-be-forgotten beauty. One feels 
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as if one learnt more history by one day’s 
survey of such portraits, than by whole 
months or even a year’s study of books. 
Such pictures there are, a few scattered 
here and there, in old Scottish houses. I wish 
we could see not a few family pictures, but 
a National Portrait Gallery. Edinburgh has 
the beginning of such a gallery, but only a 
beginning. Would it not be a worthy object 
of ambition for Dundee to try to obtain such 
a national portrait gallery for herself? If 
good original pictures of the famous men of 
old could be got, this would be best. But 
if it is impossible, really good and faithful 
copies of originals would be great gain. 


* _ the region of clouds;” “From 
the region of birds ;” ‘‘ From amidst 
the birds singing sweetly on the branches 
lauding God day and night ;” ‘ From the 
mountain ;” “ From the island of Patmos.” 
Letters bearing these and other fanciful ad- 
dresses soon reached some of Luther’s friends. 
The excitement throughout Germany was 
great. What had become of Luther? Was 
he a prisoner; and whose prisoner? Had 
there been any foul play? “Meanwhile this 
sudden solitude, these leafy forests, these 
castle walls, this absence of action, this 
respite from struggle, fell like a pall over 
the reformer’s spirit. The overstrung nerves 
gave way. Atthe very moment when peace 
and luxury were offered him, he seemed least 
able to bear them. The break-down was no 
doubt the direct result of the intense excite- 
ment and fatigue that he had lately under- 
gone; but break down he did in mind and 
body. The collapse astonished and humili- 
ated him. He was physically ill, but his 
usual firmness forsook him. He wasted his 
time ; he overslept himself ; the flesh asserted 
its claims; his faith grew cool; his energy 
was wholly relaxed; he was down-hearted 
and miserable. “I sit the day long drinking 
and doing nothing. O grief! seldom in 
prayer, and not venting one groan over 
God’s church. I who was to have been 
eaten up with the spirit, am devoured by the 
flesh, by luxury, indolence, somnolency !” 
Perhaps the sudden- change of living was 
too much for him; luxury, combined with 
inactivity, indeed, is not good for any one, 
least of all for Luther. He got thoroughly 
ill. His sleep was broken; he had put 
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If those possessed of means should wish 
at once to instruct, to delight, and to elevate 
their fellow-citizens, let me commend to their 
thoughts such a noble and patriotic enter- 
prise. 

But I have detained you too long. All 
around you, in the best of these works of 
genius, teachers far more penetrating than 
words of mine are making to you, in every 
variety of form, their mute but powerful appeal. 
To all of every age and every station they 
speak simply asto men. ‘They do not ask are 
we rich or poor, learned or ignorant, known 
or unknown. ‘They only ask if we have eyes 
to see, and hearts to feel. J. C. SHAIRP. 


LUTHER. 


PART II. 


some nuts in a box and he declared the 
devil rattled them about all night. “Is it 
you ?” he used to cry out to this unwelcome 
visitor. ‘‘ Well, so be it; and I recommended 
myself to the Lord Jesus!” At one time 
he would accuse himself bitterly for having 
relented for a moment at the Diet of Worms. 
The next he would question whether he had 
been right to light up such a fire in Christen- 
dom ; he, a poor lonely monk, against Pope 
and Emperor and all that was respected and 
venerable in the Church. But the giant soon 
passed through this short eclipse, resumed 
his severe studies, and inundated Germany 
with letters and pamphlets “ From the region 
of clouds.” Now it was a message to Me- 
lancthon, a Professor at Wittenberg ; now a 
sharp reprimand to the Bishop of Mentz, on 
the sale of indulgences ; now a commentary 
or translation of a psalm or epistle. 

About this time the question of monastic 
vows much troubled him ; each break with 
the past was evidently a terrible wrench 
for the great schoolman—for schoolman, in 
spite of himself, he remained to his life’s end. 
“The vain beliefs of men still overshadow 
and perplex me,” he writes. Then, again, 
more firmly, “Every day brings me such 
fresh proofs of the monstrosities arising from 
the accursed celibacy of the young of both 
sexes, that no words are more odious in my 
ears than nun, monk, priest.” And about 
this time appeared his work on “ Monastic 
Vows ;” but soon he had to moderate the 
zeal of his own followers. ‘Good God!” 
he exclaimed, “will our Wittenberg folk 
make even the monks marry? For my part, 
they will not get me to take a wife”—a 
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| decision which was destined some years later 
to melt into thin air in the presence of 
| Catherine von Bora. 

And now it became clear that what hap- 
pened to St. Paul and many another re- 
former, religious and political, was about to 
befall Luther—the disciples began to outrun 
the master, and take an ell where he had 
given but an inch. 

Carlstadt, at Wittenberg, aspired in the 
absence of Luther to lead the Reformation, 
which he did by carrying out Luther’s doc- 
trines to their extremes, with more than Luther’s 
violence and with none of his sound tact. 
He was to be afterwards Luther’s great “thorn 
in the flesh,” siding openly against him with 
Zuinglius and other Swiss reformers. As 
evil rumours continued to reach him from 
Wittenberg, Luther became restless. At last 
he could bear his captivity no longer, and 
stole back secretly to the town. Things 
were worse than he expected. Reformation 
in the hands of Carlstadt had become revolu- 
tion. His followers began to break the 
images and turn out the monks. Luther 
returned to his castle full of scorn and sad- 
ness, but he was soon in Wittenberg again 
without the Elector’s leave. He at once 
wrote him a letter, giving him three good 
reasons for his return. Firstly, the urgent 
entreaties of the church of Wittenberg; 
secondly, the confusion that had arisen in 
his flock; thirdly, his desire to hinder the 
outbreaks which he considered imminent. 

If in the leafy solitudes of Wartzburg he 
had given way to indolence and apathy for a 
moment, all that was at an end now. The 
sudden reappearance of Luther made Witten- 
berg more than ever the great centre of the 
Reformation, but the great centre was at this 
time little better than chaos. Men had 
thrown off the old without knowing how to 
organize the new. Already there were many 
divisions in the camp. Carlstadt was not 
likely to yield without a struggle. Then it 
was doubtful what view the Elector took of 
the return of Luther, and the progress of 
the Reformation; still doubtful how many 
of the German princes would stand by it. 
No one could believe the Pope was going to 
subside like a pricked bubble, and no 
one knew how the Emperor Charles V. 
would brook Luther’s open contempt of all 

| men and all things, Pope and Emperor in- 
cluded. All this might have perplexed a 
| less resolute soul than Luther’s. But the 
| pressure of downright work came to the 
rescue, the new church must be organized, 
| and difficulties met as they arose. “Take 


a 





short views,” Sidney Smith used to say, and 
so Luther began by dealing off-hand right and 
left with everything and everybody that 
came before him. Luther, Melancthon, 
Jonas, and a few other theologians, formed 
a central committee for the direction of all 
ecclesiastical affairs. And their decrees, 
without the slightest legal authority, seem to 
have been respected by the bulk of believers, 
Carlstadt and some others (of whom more 
presently) alone excepted. 
not Leo, was Pope at Wittenberg. 


centre of the Reformation. 
instance Tyndale translated there the Gos- 
pels and Epistles. Amongst the crowds 
which swarmed into Wittenberg, attracted 
thither like moths by the great lighthouse of 


barrassing description,—numbers of young 


generally without any money,and in this condi- 
tion flocked to Luther for advice. 
not bargained for this. 


them was Catherine von Bora, a beautiful 
young girl of good family, at that time 
twenty-three years old. Two years afterwards 
he married her, but in those two years hard 
battles were to* be fought, and meanwhile 
there was little time for sentiment. “ Beg 
some money for me from your rich courtiers.” 


poor souls, virgins against their 


two young girls.” 


numbers of nuns have I not supported at heavy 
expense !” 

Wherever the Reformation spread the 
pastors wrote to Luther for advice; and 
whilst we fail to recognise in him that 
power of organization for which Calvin was 


admire the superior freedom and geniality 
which distinguishes his judgments. 





| tolerant in his application of doctrine to 
| special cases. His quick sympathy, his wide 
| knowledge of men, his directness of purpose, 
| gave him a wonderful readiness and a wise 
judgment, which his followers have been 
slow to imitate, and which they even then 
' trampled under foot. “You are about to 
organize the church of Keenigsberg. 








Luther, in fact, | 


Wittenberg was now the acknowledged 
At Luther's | 


the Reformation, were some pilgrims of an em- | 


nuns and homeless monks, who had left their | 
convents without any experience of the world, | 


He had | 
What was he to do? | 
What were they todo? At one time he took | 
several nuns into his own house; amongst | 


| Pray the Elector to give some ten florins, | 
a new or old gown, or something to these | 
will.” | 
“The Duchess of Montsberg has escaped | 
from the convent; she is at my house with | 
“This hapless Elizabeth 

Von Rheinsberg has applied to me.” “ What | 


so remarkable at Geneva, we cannot but | 


Intole- | 
| rant as Calvin in doctrine, he was far more | 
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you in Christ’s name change as few things 
as possible. You have someepiscopal towns 
near you, and you must not let the ceremonies 
of the new church differ much from the 
ancient rites.” And although one ofhis most 
favourite reforms was saying the mass in 
German instead of Latin, he adds with wise 
and rare caution, “‘If mass in Latin be not 
done away with, retain it. If done away, 
retain the ancient ceremonial and _ habit.” 
But the foes in his own household were his 
greatest grief. Carlstadt, who had been his 
friend, was now a bitter enemy and rival. 
He headed the movement already in advance 
of Luther’s movement. He had none of that 


| almost sentimental reverence which moved 


Luther to save much of the old Roman 
doctrine and even form, whilst denouncing 


| the moral corruption of Romanism, and the 


special doctrines which directly lead up to 


| it. Luther allowed monks and nuns to escape, 


| forbade it. 


| niches. 


Carlstadt was for driving them out of their 
cells. Luther permitted confession, Carlstadt 
Luther permitted images in 
churches, Carlstadt tore them from their 
Luther believed nothing could be 
done without faith in the heart. He saw in 
Carlstadt one who in renouncing Romish 
ordinances merely imposed new ones as 
And lastly, Carlstadt 
could never see the difference between Tran- 


| substantiation rejected by Luther, and Con- 


substantiation accepted by Luther. In Tran- 
substantiation the bread and wine became 


| the body and the blood ; in Consubstantiation, 
| the believer received along with the bread and 














wine the real body and blood. To Carlstadt 
the real presence was the real presence in 


| one and the other, and he condemned them 
| both, siding with Zuinglius and the Swiss 





reformers. Luther never forgave him. He 
procured his expulsion, but the heresy was 
hydra-headed, and deep-seated, and many- 
sided, and the Reformer soon began to 
feel, as Michelet observes, that the Refor- 
mation was slipping away from his hands. 
The more he counselled moderation, the 
more violent did the Carlstadt sect become. 

But a crisis was now impending which 
shows, more than any other event in his whole 
life, the real greatness and breadth of Luther. 
The revolt of the peasants had long been fore- 
seen—the Reformer himself had predicted 
it, and was accused of fomenting it. The 
best reply to this charge is, that when it 
came, both parties looked to him to me- 
diate. 


reach of any mediation was no fault of his. 


In the proclamation issued by him to princes | 


Gules 








That the real evil lay beyond the | 





and people, he rises into the sublimest expo- 
sition of practical Christianity, until, as we 
read, we are alternately won by his fervid 
eloquence, and surprised by his moderation, 
calmness, and sagacity. 

In this remarkable document he first turns 
to the nobles and tells them they have only 
themselves to thank for this uproar amongst 
the people; should they conquer this time, 
other peasants would rise so long as the 
deep-seated causes remained. He was no 
friend of sedition, but their authority had 
been tyrannical and intolerable; if God 
meant to punish them through the peasants, 
their cuirasses would not save them; God 
would change the stones into peasantry. 
These poor people had a right to their re- 
ligion, and should be allowed to choose their 
own pastors; they also had a right to their 
lives and property ; they had been made the 
tools of caprice and bad passions. Fines on 
deaths, accumulations of services due, and 
such-like feudal exactions, were not to be 
borne. In the articles they had drawn up 
and presented to the nobles, many of their 
demands were just. ‘Do not,” cries the 
prophet, “ plunge intoa struggle with them ; 
you cannot know how it will end. Employ 
mildness, you will be no losers. The state 
of the serf was pitiable. What would it 
benefit the peasant to see his fields bear as 
many florins as blades of grass or grains of 
wheat, if his lord should despoil him, and 
waste like straw the money he draws from 
him in dress, castles, and feastings ?” 

He then turns to the peasants, and in an 
exhortation twice as long, shows them 
wherein their own demands were immoderate. 
He warns them against the prophets of 
murder that are in their midst. Then he 
holds up high before them the principles of 
Christianity, which forbid acts of violence 
amongst brethren, Let not Christ’s name be 
invoked if they go to war. “ What I wish is, 
that, if unhappily (may God avert it!) if, I 
say, you come into collision, men may call 
neither party Christians.” He reminds them 
that many of their claims must be decided 
by the law; that to the end of time there 
must be inequality of persons; that if they 
had their way there would be no longer 
authority, order, or justice of any kind. 

Then, in an eloquent summing up he 
faces both parties at once, and declares that 
those who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword, for so had it happened to Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans before them. 
Neither shall profit by war, “for as you are 
both equally involved in injustice, God will 
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chastise one by the other, and you will but 
rush to mutual destruction.” 

Lastly, he advises them to choose certain 
lords from the nobility, and councillors from 
the towns to settle their difficulties by arbi- 
tration. “On this wise matters will not, 
indeed, be treated according to the gospel, 
but they will at least be arranged in con- 
formity with human laws.” 

But all was of no avail. The prophets of 
murder in the form of Dr. Munzer, and the 
famous Goetz of the iron hand, lashed the 
discontent of the Thuringian and Suabian pea- 
sants into madness. A vast horde of savages, 
bent only on profligacy and rapine, soon 
joined the cause, laid waste the country with 
fire and sword, and “exhibited,” as Mosheim 
says, “the most horrid spectacles of un- 
relenting barbarity.” But those who had been 
slow to listen to the counsels of others soon 
showed the divisions in their own, and in 
about a year the movement, exhausted by 
internal discord and steady external opposi- 
tion, was crushed in a pitched battle fought 
at Mulhaussen, in which Munzer, the ring- 
leader, was taken and put to death, in 1525. 

In the midst of these commotions 
Luther, disappointed and baffled, had little 
sympathy anywhere to fall back upon, whilst 
he was accused by the nobles of having 
fomented sedition by preaching Christian 
liberty, and raved at by the peasants for 
having attempted to check their insurrection, 
and withstand their bloody prophets; he 
was grievously assailed by those whose sup- 
port he most needed, and whose sympathy 
had once been given him. In 1525, Erasmus, 
the king of the literary world, published his 
book ‘‘ On the Freedom of the Will.” Very 
bitter was that book to Luther ; not only did 
it sound the parting note of friendship 
between himself and Erasmus, but it shook 
his hold over the whole of the learned world, 
because, whilst raving against it in reply, he 
could never answer it. The assertion of 
Free Will seemed to him to limit God’s 
Free Grace. Our safety, he had taught, was 
to believe that all was of God, nothing of 
man. This was indeed the magnificent re- 
action against the Romish machinery of 
works, which practically taught that religion 
was an elaborate and triumphant system for 
coercing God by man’s will. God could 
do nothing but let him off, when he 
had done certain works. In a _ word, 
Rome’s logical doctrine was to make God a 
machine moved by man. Luther’s was to 
make man a machine moved by God. Lu- 
ther, of course, for himself, saved his doc- 








trine from its immoral consequences by 
representing the grace of God acting through 
the conscience, but this could not save it 
from logicians like Erasmus. If not man but 
God chose or predestinated, if there was no 
free will, “why doth He yet find fault?” 
“Erasmus! Erasmus! it is difficult to 
accuse thee of ignorance, a man of thy 
years, &c. It is impossible to excuse ‘or 
think well of thee. It is irreligious, it is 
superfluous, a matter of pure curiosity, thou 
sayest, to inquire whether our will is operant 
as regards everlasting salvation. What! 
those things are unnecessary without which 
there is no longer God, or Christ, or gospel, 
or faith, &c.” We have heard this sort of 
language from more modern disputants. The 
keen scholar Erasmus treats it as what it 
really is, a scream, and he argues gravely 
and weightily, quite unmoved by his writhing 
adversary. Indeed his arguments were not 
to be met, and Luther did not meet them. 
“Why,” asks Erasmus, “does not God 
correct the viciousness of our will, since it is 
not in our power to control it? If man has 
no such thing as free will, what is the mean- 
ing of precept, action, reward, in short of all 
language which speaks of repentance?” This | 
calm, clear, but cold style of dissection puts 
Luther to the torture in his reply. “On the 
Bondage of the Will,” he talks and talks, but 
feels—and we feel that he feels—that his 
opponent is not answered ; he is pushed to 
admit the immoral consequences of his own 
doctrine. He admits, for instance, that 
Judas could do no other than betray Christ! 
We could weep for the straits into which 
the necessities of his scholastic refinements 
force him, but Luther, whilst condemning 
the subtleties of Rome, took a dangerous 
refuge in subtleties which sprung from the 
very same method of disputation when his 
own doctrine was attacked. 

His book appeared, but his spirit was 
deeply, incurably wounded, for Erasmus was 
not answered. A similar fate awaited him 
in his controversy with Bucer and Zuinglius 
about Consubstantiation. 

Either it was bread and wine, or it was 
not bread and wine. No, Luther would not 
admit that. It was not changed info the 
flesh and blood, but it was changed with the 
flesh and blood, not transubstantiated, but 
consubstantiated. These distinctions seemed 
nonsense to Zuinglius; but Luther would 
not give up his point ; to do so seemed to 
him to surrender something sacred belonging 
to the privilege of lay communion which he 
had won for the people. 
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His view of the Bible seems to us equally 
faulty. St. Paul’s words are constantly 
quoted by him as infallible, whilst St. James 
is lightly esteemed, and the Revelation 
made of little or no account; and yet the 
Bible was held up by him to the people as 
the infallible word of God. 

In all this we perceive the strength and 
weakness of Luther. 

In his views of God, of the sacraments, of 
the Bible, he was speculatively weak, yet in 
his appeal to the heart and conscience he 
was irresistibly strong, and this was his 
powerful leverage. For in religion men do 
not first speculate, they feel; and Luther’s 
feeling was profoundly true upon all these 
points. And so it happened, as it has 
happened so often, that whilst defeated by 


| the doctors he won the people. 


They fled from the tyranny of priestcraft and 
from dead works to find rest and justification 
in the mercy of the living God. That was to 
them the sweet doctrine of free grace and 
God’s eternal decree of predestination in 


|| which they were nothing and He was all. 


They rejected the sacrifice of the mass as 
an engine in the hands of the priests, but 
retained it as a blessed mystery, full of life- 
giving power and free to all. That was 


| consubstantiation, or the real presence of 


| Christ with his people in the sacrament. 


| rest could be declared 





| stuck fast in the slough of Despond. 
| this prostration of his mind,” says Michelet, 


| 
| 
! 
\| 


They eagerly fell upon the long-sealed 
word of God; it seemed to them sharper 
than any two-edged sword. That in it 
which was of God found them out. They 
did not pause to inquire how, if one part 
could be lightly esteemed by Luther, the 
infallible. These 
disputes belonged to another age, when an 
infallible book was no- longer needed to 
crush an infallible Pope. 

And these reflections on the blots in 
Luther’s system bring us to another crisis 


| or pause in Luther’s life, a pause full of doubt, 


tribulation, and misgivings. Indeed, it was 
a time of almost total eclipse. Forsaken for 
a moment by the princes, cursed by the pea- 
sants, outstripped by his own followers, 
defeated in controversy, miserably poor, and 
in bad health, he seems to have once more 
““ In 


“the flesh regained its empire—he married.” 
It was characteristic of Luther, that just 
before his marriage he wrote to a lover of 
Catherine’s, a young student of Niiremburg, 
to give him another chance, “If you desire 
to obtain your Catherine, make haste.” 
“T follow God’s will,” he writes to a friend, 
xXV—10 








rate love for my wife, but simply love her.” 
But his marriage was a thoroughly happy 


one, and he ever afterwards speaks of Cathe- | 
Poor | 
He 


rine with the tenderest affection. 
before marriage, he was poorer after it. 
took to carpentering. He planted his garden. 
He kept a pig-stye, and one servant, who 
left him to do all the work. “TI have tools 
enough for the present,” he says, “except 
you meet with some newly-invented ones 
which can turn themselves while my servant 
snores and stares at the clouds.” 


round, and Luther, having resigned his 
religious income, often found himself with 
his wife on the verge of starvation. This 
man, before whom Popes 
whom the mightiest princes dared not touch, 


found himself dependent upon a stingy | 
Elector for his daily food. Yet every outcast | 


came to him for help, doubtless supposing 
that one so powerful must have unlimited 
means. “ Are we here to pay every one,” he 
cries, “and yet no one to pay us?” “ You ask 
me for eight florins; but where shall I get 
them?” “Ihave been forced to leave three 
goblets in pledge for fifty florins.” ‘‘ Lucas and 
Christian wili no longer take my security.” 
Like some other authors, he was abominably 


treated by his publishers; whilst his works | 
(the first printed works that ever had a large | 


circulation) circulated by thousands, he got 
nothing for them, except a copy of one or 
two of his own books now and then. “ Even 
translators,” he complains, “‘ receive a ducat 
a sheet.” At one time, however, the pub- 
lishers offered him a fixed sum per annum for 
his writings, which he declined. 

It is pitiable to read of the small grind- 
ing cares: he writes to Spalatin, the Elector’s 
almoner, ‘‘God will feed us, if you withhold 
your alms and some accursed money.” Yet 
many good people sent him presents. 
“ Catherine and myself use your lamps every 
night. We reprove each other with having 
nothing to send you.” One sent him some 
beer, another a bit of cloth; and still there 
seemed no end to disasters. The plague 
broke out at Wittenberg in 1527. His 
house was immediately turned into a hos- 
pital. His wife was pregnant for the second 
time, his son was ill cutting his teeth, his two 
servants were down with the plague. In 
December his little daughter Elizabeth died. 


“TI am surprised how sick she has left me at | 





“Tam not devoured by a burning immode- ' 


But the | 
pigs died; and although Luther writes to | 
his old ally, Spalatin, “ Come and be crowned |, 
with roses,” the more substantial pumpkins | 
and melons would not grow all the year | 


trembled and | 
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heart—a woman’s heart, so shaken I am.’ 


He had hardly spirits to read Erasmus’s | the Anabaptist movement. 
pny but braced himself up to write “ for | preaching of Luther’s 
| the second and last time against the Sacra- | 


and their vain words.” 
that Luther regained his mental 
activity, and, together with Melancthon, drew 
up a body of church laws S, 
the Elector John of Saxony. 


mentarians 


These laws 


It was | 


at the request of | 


} 
| 
| 


re- | 


lated to church government, public worship, | 


the rank, offices, 
hood, and were 


| throughout the Elector’s dominions. 


| greatly 


' 


| 
1} 
| 


' 
| 


: 


} 


j 


| freedom set up a tyranny worse tl 


This was in 
but it was immediately followed by all the 
princes and states of Germany. At the end 
of that year Luther fell 
| kind of fit. On reviving he 
Bugenhagen to confess him. 
tried by the devil. Doubts and 
trials, long since conquered, had come back 
upon him. He became 
but recovering himself, he made 
of hi is faith, for he said, 


sent ior 


a confession 


and revenues of the priest- | 
promulgated by heral«ls 


reality a defiance of Rome; | 


*| just pulled down. That was the history of 
It began by the 
Reformation, or free- 
dom from Rome; it went on to proclaim 
community of goods in lieu of papal spolia- 
tion ; plurality of wives, as opposed to the 
ideal sanctity of a celibate life ; and, worst 
of all, a despotic king in place of the Pope. 
The outrages committed by these unhappy 
people under the cloak of a liberty which had 
nothing in common with Luther’s liberty but 
the name, soon brought down a severe pun- 
ishment. Their king was taken at the siege 
of Munster, and put to death, 


| fashion of the time, with incredible barbarity. 


down senseless in a | 
Dr. | 
He had been | 
senseless again ; | 


“ The world is prone | 


r,aynd there are many who will say I | 


acted befor ic z di ed.” 


great fervour, ‘“ Thou 


He prayed with 
knowest, my God, 
blood fo 
it othe 
natural 
2 crime. 
| solv ed for 
austere 
e) x] lain1 I 
my Poor Later’ ! Men poy 
not have loved him so well had he not come 
to them eating and drinking; but still he 
was different from the medieval saint. 
‘Your beer,” he had written not long before, 
“has been happily and gloriously consumed.” 
Yet it is strange, 
on his death -bed, to 
of sanctity in which he had been born and 
bred had ts with | 


r thy 


~ ‘ 
Lye 


word ; but thou hadst willed 

In that solemn hour 
poe appeared to him almost 
© Olten," he says, “have I re- 
he world’s sake to assume a more 
and — er _ demeanour (to _do not 


res lve.’ 


see how the old type 


v 


Aidala... 


r 


however slight, calls 
0 of the Anabapii st movement 
It was one of the many greai 


her’s declining 
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for some menti 
at Munster. 

griefs of Lut 
traced his enemies to 
In fact it was one < 


<i 


yee irs. 
his direct infl ence 
>of those fanatical a aaah 


DY 
J 


which so often follow the sudden collapse of 


10ured iraditions. 

been over-bound by false 
Luther relaxed those false men 
claimed to be over-free, and in their over- 
1an the one 


time-hon Men had long 
fetters ; 


fetters, 


when he thought himself 


| violently abusing me. 


It will be expedient to pass lightly here over | 


these horrors, and fix our eyes once more 
upon Luther as he might be seen in some 
of those quiet moments, no longer the 
polemic, but simply the man of genial active 
mind surrounded by his friends or conversing 
with his wife and children. “ Be not scan- 
dalized,” he said at table one day, “to see 
me so merry. I have heard a great deal of | 
bad news to-day, and have just ‘read a letter 
Our afiairs must be 


| going on well since the devil is storming so.” 
how a rfully I would have poured out my | 


his | 


, am writing or otf 


he Was | 


when |! 


Although there was a touch of coarseness 
about many of his utterances, yet his nature 
was very tender and sweet and simple. 
‘Ah! how my heart sighed after my own 
when I lay sick at Smalkald! I thought I 
should never more see my wife or little ones, 
and how agonizing was the thought!” ‘The 
nallest incident seemed to give his mind an 
upward impulse. “Ah!” said the doctor, 


} 
oli 


{ 





| 
i 
j 
| 
! 


j 


after the | 





on secing two little birds in his garden, who || 


were building their nest, away at hi 


fly 


approach, “ dear little birds, do not fly away; | 


I wish you well with all my heart, if you 
would only believe me. Even so we refuse 
to trust in God, who, far from wishing us 
harm, has given his own Son for us.” “ ‘Serve 
the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling.’ 
I see nothing contradictory in the injunction. 
My little John does so with regard to me, 
but I cannot “—. regard to God. Whenl 
rwise, he will begin a little 
sing too loud and I check 
him, he will go on, but to himself, and with a 
touch of fear. So God wishes us to be 
always cheerful, but with awe and reserve.” 
One day the doctor’s little children were 
standing round the table and looking with 
eager eyes at the fishes that were being served 
up. “ Ah!” sighed Luther, “ would we could 
look forward to the life to come with the 
me dehgnt: ” He walked out into his 
‘den resplendent in the summer sunshine, 


song, and “if he 
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and saw the trees laden with fruit and the 
masses of blooming flowers, and his heart 
went out to God. “Glory be to God.... 
winter is death; summer is resurrection ! ” 
And how often would he look up into his 
wife’s face and thank God for his good and 
tender Catherine ! 

His heart was as fresh and gentle and un- 
spoiled to the end as a child’s, although his 
spirit was often saddened, and latterly his 


| bodily ailments made him sigh for death. 


In 1530 his aged father died, and his grief 
then seems to have been almost too sacred 
for an outsider to intrude upon, but Luther 


| was so closely watched and reported that 


|| nothing is left unrecorded. 


“He remained 


| sitting all the day weeping and bemoaning 


himself. There were with him Doctor 
Jonas, Master Philip (Melancthon), &c., and 


| he sat amongst them weeping piteously.” 


He was indeed tried in his tenderest affec- 
tions. His little daughter Madeleine, when 


| about fourteen, fell sick, and even his prayers 


'| vainly to struggle with his great. grief. 


| then gave way. 


and exclamations are recorded. “O my 
God, I love her much; if it be thy will to 
take her hence I would give her up without 
a murmur.” And when she grew worse and 
he knew she was dying, “ My dearest child,” 
said he, “my own Madeleine, I know you 
would gladly stay with your father here, and 


| you will equally be ready to go to your 
| Father which is in heaven, will you not?” 
| “O yes, my dear father,” said the child, “ as 


God wills;” but the poor father’s courage 
“ Dear little girl,” he con- 
tinued, “ the spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak,” and his voice broke down; he turned 
away and kept walking to and fro, trying 
“ Ah, 


|| yes,” he said half aloud, “I have loved this 


dear-child too much.” When she was on the 
point of death he threw himself on his 
knees by her side, and weeping bitterly 
prayed God to spare her. Then he took her 
in his arms and she breathed her last. Poor 
Luther! his Madeleine was no longer 
there, although he still held her little body. 
“ God’s will be done,” said he, “ my child has 
another Father in heaven,” and he kept on 
repeating this many times over; it seemed 
to lull his intense grief. Afterwards, “My 
poor dear little Madeleine,” said he, looking 
at her as she lay so still and cold upon her 


| bier, “ you are at rest now. Yes, dear child, 


| in the flesh ! ” 


thou shalt rise again, thou shalt shine like a 
star. I am joyful in spirit, but oh, how sad 
And while they were singing, 
“Lord, remember not our sins of old,” he 
added, *‘ Not only our old sins, but those of 


to-day, this day, for we are greedy and 
covetous ; the scandal of the mass still exists,” 
so strangely did the ruling enthusiasms of his 
life intrude themselves upon his most private 
and absorbing griefs. 

The last years of Luther's life were em- 
bittered by the disputes of the princes who 
were the protectors of the Reformation, and by 


“Here I am attacked by young men, all 
fresh and unworked, whilst I am old and 
worn with great labours and sufferings.” He 
began to feel that his work was done, and 
that he had lived too long. He now turned 
wearily and without a particle of hope to the 
question. of a general council which was to 
settle all disputes and define the relation of 
the Lutheran Church to the State. Pope 
Paul III. suggested and actually summoned 
a council at Mantua, which was protested 
against as partial and never met. In 1541 
the Emperor Charles V. again came to the 
front in church matters, and Dr. Eck, the 
Roman champion, disputed with Melancthon 
for three days in the Emperor’s presence at 
Worms. The conference was afterwards re- 
moved to Ratisbon, but the differences were 
no nearer being removed. Then the long- 
deferred general council was again spoken of, 
and Ferdinand, who headed the Pope’s party, 
agreed to a council at Trent. But as this 
council was to meet on the borders of Italy, 
though actually on German soil, and to be 
summoned by the Pope alone, the Protestants 
were furious and would not hear of it. Their 
opposition once more raised the wrath of the 
long-suffering Emperor, and he had this time 
the singular indiscretion to side with the 
Pope in an attempt to put down the Protes- 
tants by force of arms. Upon this the 
spirited Landgrave of Hesse, and the Elector 
of Saxony, levied an army against him, the 
whole of Christendom was in an uproar, and 


the great Reformer passed away. 
Very touching is it to approach the old 
man who had fought such a good fight, and 


good he had done. The new Church was 
not after all spotless ; it seemed at times, in 
morals at least, little better than the old. 
selfishness, its greediness, its worldliness 
| oppressed him. He suffered grievously from 
| tooth-ache, he also had great giddiness in his 
| head, which he attributed directly to the devil; 
| he could no longer conduct his prodigious cor- 
| respondence. “ Alt, kalt ungeslalt—old, cold, 
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the onslaughts of new and rising opponents. | 


whilst the struggle was at its height, a | 
struggle which seemed to Luther nothing | 
short of the approaching end of all things, 


yet lived to see more of the evil than of the | 


Its | 
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and mouldy,” he said of himself; but even 
then, he flashed out with melancholy fire at 
the thought of Wittenberg, the city of the 
Saints, the lighthouse of the Reformation. 
“Tt is a very Sodom,” he cried, “I will not 
return thither, I had rather pass my life on 
the high road than be tormented with the 
sight of the depravity of Wittenberg, where 
all my pains and labour are thrown away !” 
How differently could Calvin think and 
speak of Geneva when he came to die there 
surrounded by its sorrowing citizens ! 

Suffering from an accumulation of mala- 
dies which would yield to no medical treat- 
ment, Luther toiled painfully to Eisleben, 
where years ago he had been born, and where 
he had sung “Panem propter Deum” in 
the streets ; but he came there on a different 
errand now—to reconcile the two Counts Von 
Mansfeld, whose subject he was born. The 
poor peasant boy had become the arbiter 
between princes ; but he was little richer than 
in the early days, and quite worn out with 
the terrible work he had gone through in 
the great theological mine. All around him 
he saw nothing but impending ruin—his own 
Church disorganized, without any settled 
status; his Emperor advancing against 
those whose opposition was due to his own 
life-long ministry of Reform ; his own princes 
fighting and squabbling amongst themselves, 
whilst the German kingdom was going to 
pieces, and the terrible Turks ever threaten- 
ing invasion from without. 





Such was the bed of roses upon which 
Luther breathed his last. From the 28th 
of January to 17th of February, al- 
though very ill, he joined in all the con- 
ferences at Eisleben; but his thoughts were 
almost entirely in the next world. He spoke 
much of the future life, recognition of friends, 
employment of thé saints, &c. At last the 
time had come, and he could go no more to 
the council. One of the Princes came to seé 
him. “If I could only sleep,” he said to 
him, “I think it would refresh me.” He did 
sleep, and on awaking begged those who 
watched him to take rest. Soon after he said, 
“O my God, I feel very bad. I think, my 
dear Jonas, I shall remain at Eisleben, where 
I was born.” He tried to walk a few steps, 
but was soon glad to lie down, and they 
covered him up with soft cushiens. He then 
prayed very clearly and collectedly out loud, 
and repeated several times, “ In manus tuas,” 
&c.—“ Into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
As he grew almost insensible, Dr. Jonas 
leaned over and said to him, “ Reverend 
father, do you die in constant reliance on the 
faith you have taught?” He replied distinctly, 
“Yes.” He never spoke again, and soon 
afterwards, drawing one long deep breath, he 
expired. 

His body lies in the church of Wittenberg 
Castle, at the foot of the pulpit. It was that 
same church door to which he had affixed his 
famous propositions twenty-nine years before. 














He was buried on the 22nd February, 1546. || 


H. R. HAWEIS, 





SEVEN 


“‘ Add to your faith virtue ; 


ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


By THE DEAN OF CHESTER. 


to patience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness charity.” —2 PETER i. 5—7. 


N what principle are we to lay out and 
arrange the several clauses of this re- 
markable sentence, so as to understand their 
meaning separately, and to perceive their 
connection ? 

Are we to compare this description of 
Christian character to a dadder, with seven 
steps, a ladder firmly planted on the ground 
of “faith,” and rising, step by step—first 
“virtue,” then “knowledge,” then ‘‘ temper- 
ance,” then “patience,” then “ godliness,” 
then “ brotherly-kindness,” till at length we 
reach the high level of “ charity?” 

Or, when we read this passage, are we 
rather to be reminded of a rope or cable, where 
the seven strands—“ virtue, knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, godliness, brotherly-kind- 
ness, charity”—are united with “ faith,” in- 





tertwined with it, and intertwined with one | 
another, and mutually strengthening one | 


another, so as to form one firm whole? 
These are both homely images; but the 
latter is the more suitable of the two, and 


more in harmony with the words as they are | 


given to us in the original Greek. Christian 


character does not grow by successive steps, | 
taken abruptly one after another, so that one | 


is complete before the next is begun, but is 
formed on the principle of a variety of graces 
and habits which are in close intercommunion 
with one another, advancing together to 
maturity, and reinforcing one another.* 

Still, if we are to describe these component 





* If we observe the Greek preposition, we see that each of 
these graces is represented as :valved, so to speak, in each 
of the others. 








and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temperance; and to te mperance patience ; and 
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parts of Christian character, we must take 
them separately, and speak of them one by 
one : and the best order in which we can take 
them is, doubtless, that which is given to us 
here in Holy Scripture. 

It will be observed that “faith” is the 
starting-point. Now faith is “the gift of 
God.”* And it is desirable also to carry our 
eyes and our thoughts back a little further to 
the sentences which precede. ‘There we find 
that the whole passage grows, as it were, out 
of a very strong statement concerning the 
| blessings which we have a/ready received 
| from God. It is said that “all things that 
| pertain unto life and godliness” have been 
| “ given” unto us; and again, that “exceeding 
| great and precious promises” have been 
| “given” unto us. This is God’s part in re- 
| gard to the formation of the Christian 
| character. That which we have at present 

to consider is our part in this process. 
| our part would be hopeless and very helpless, 
if God’s part had not been already done. 
Having secured our right starting-point— 
| having carefully set ¢#és before our minds, 
that whatever is done by us must be done in 
God’s strength, in the use of His gifts, and 
_ by the operation of that faith which He in- 
| spires within us—we may proceed to the 
|| separate examination of each of the seven 
graces and habits, which, combined together, 
| form ¢hat, which, if we are true Christians, 
we all desire to be. ' 
1. And first “virtue.” This word, as used 
| here, denotes a brave, and manly habit of 
mind, It is what may be called the soldier- 
| like element in the Christian—that which 
gives tone, as it were, to the whole man. 





It appears not unfrequently to be thought | 


that the Christian character is something 


|| weak, soft, womanly, and wanting in proper | 


| spirit. This, however, is not the impression 
we should derive from the account given of it 
in the Epistles of the New Testament. Thus, 
to take one very short Epistle, we find these 
injunctions addressed to one man: “ Be not 
ashamed of the testimony of our Lord; en- 
dure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ ; watch thou in all things, endure afflic- 
tions.” + This is not a poor standard. This 
Is the language of those who set a high 
value on energy, firmness, and vigour. 

And certainly weakness and softness were 
not the characteristics of the Christians of 
early times, who won the victory of the Gospel 
for us. It was no easy thing to oppose the 
established religions of the Pagan world, and 
to suffer all the horrors of persecution. And 
~ * Eph. ii. 8. 





t 1 Tim. i. 8; ii. 3; iv. 5. 





But 








the gentlest were generally the bravest. 
What should we think now of exposing wo- 
men to be torn to pieces by wild beasts? Yet 
this was done when Christianity was winning 
its way to its final position of victory. ‘Take 
the case of one of them—a young married 
woman of high rank and education, who 
suffered martyrdom in Africa. Her great 
trial was, not the crowding of the prison, not 
the insults of the soldiers, not the fear of the 
wild beasts, but the distress of her aged 
father, who was not a Christian. She would 
not sacrifice to false gods to save her life. He 
implored her not todie. ‘“ Oh, my daughter,” 
he said, “ have compassion on my grey hairs ! 
Look on thy brother, on thy mother, on thy 
child! Do not destroy us all!” Her anguish 
was great when this appeal was made to her. 
But she said, ‘‘ No, I will not do this; I will not 
deny my Lord!” So she went to her dreadful 
death with a cheerful countenance, and sing- 
ing psalms.* 

And certainly this temper of mind is not un- 
necessarynow. Persecution,indeed, inthe old | 
form, is happily absent. But persecution in the 
form of ridicule is very common and very for- | 
midable. I know no better sign of a brave and 
Christian habit of mind than the power of | 
withstanding ridicule—not in a rough, con- 
ceited, boastful manner—but modestly, firmly, 
quietly. This, however, is very difficult, 
especially to the young. I could imagine 
some young person, really desirous of serving | 
God, reading these words at this moment with 
some uneasiness of mind. You can také a 
great deal of trouble, you can practise a great 
deal of self-denial, but there is one thing 
you cannot do—you cannot bear being 
laughed at—you do not like to be peculiar. 
Here is your trial and your danger. Seek 
for strength in this particular point. Learn | 
to be brave. ‘ Add to your faith virtue.” 

2. And now, if I may still consider myself 
as speaking particularly to the young, I would 
ask their very careful attention to the next 
point, viz., “knowledge” or wisdom, by which 
I understand that sound discretion, that good 
judgment, which is so often spoken of in the 
Book of Proverbs, and which may be, to a 
very great degree, absent in a character which, 
on the whole, is truly Christian. Even where 
there is faith, and virtue too, there may be 
very little wisdom. 

And I would lay very great stress on this, 
that sound wisdom does not always come as 
a matter of course. It depends, to a con- 
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* The narrative of the martyrdom of Perpetua is given in 
Dean Milman’s “ History of Christianity,” vol. ii., pp. 165— 
172. 
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siderable extent, upon thought and attention. | ness and drunkenness, are not the ordinary 
This wisdom operates by exercising a correct | occurrences of every day to all of us, whether 
discrimination between one thing and another; | we are older or younger, full of such possible 


and this can hardly be with a careless habit | risks? How vexatious are many of the com- | 
of mind. This is what St. Paul means by | mon annoyances of life! What a temptation | 
“proving what is acceptable unto the Lord.”* | there is, sometimes, so to speak of our neigh- | 


And again he says, in another part of the | bours, as to forget there is such a thing as 


same chapter, “‘ Be ye not unwise, but under- | slander! And, if we confess the truth to our- | 


standing what the will of the Lord is.” + And | selves, how ashamed we have reason to be of 
again, in another Epistle, “‘ Be not conformed | the power of our bodies over us, in the way 
to this world, but be ye transformed by the | of indolence and self-indulgence! This habit 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove | of self-government must be firmly combined 
what is that good and acceptable and perfect | with what has gone before, to make the 
will of God.” ; Christian what he ought to be. We have 

The very point, for instance, which is brought | good reason most earnestly to pray, not only 
before us in this last-quoted text—the sub-| that we may “ perceive and know what things 
ject of conformity with the world—how many | we ought to do,” but also may “ have grace 


difficult questions are raised in connection | and power faithfully to fulfil the same ;” in | 
with it, when we come to deal with it practi- | other words, that we may “add to our 4now- | 


cally! How far, for instance, ought a young | /cdge, temperance.” 
person to go in the matter of amusement, in 4. We turn now from temperance to “ pati- 
associating himself with those who are not | ence;” and the difference between the two is 


truly religious? What is best for his own | this—that the first has reference to govern- || 


spiritual health? What is best for his influ- | ment over ourselves, the other to the power 
ence over them? Wisdom is absolutely | of bearing well what is outside of ourselves,— 
needful for the settling of these questions. | the misfortunes, the changes, the disappoint- 
And, if I may turn suddenly from the younger | ments of life. That has regard rather to the 


to the older members of society, what need | season of prosperity, this to the season of | 


of wisdom there is in dealing with the young | adversity. Both are very needful. And above 
themselves—in their education, in the train- | all it is desirable to notice here, that they are 
ing of their minds and feelings and consci-| very needful in combination. Each one of 
ences, in the regulation of their amusements, | the two strengthens the other. —The man who 


in the choice of their path in life! Our/| has learnt patience during the time of adver- || 


exclamation, when this subject meets us in| sity is less likely to fail in temperance dur- 
the face, is, “Who is sufficient for these | ing the time of prosperity. He who has 


things?” § Truly there is much need, what-| maintained control over himself when the || 


ever be our age and position in life, of adding | inducements to self-indulgence were strong, | 


to our faith, not only virtue, but knowledge. is well armed against the danger of a fretful || 





3- Perhaps I have unduly limited the | spirit when calamities come from without. 


meaning of the word “knowledge,” which| This too is, perhaps, the best place for | 
may well be taken to include something more | making another remark. I have used the | 


than mere practical insight and discrimination | word “habit” more than once. And we 
in matters of conduct. But I hope to remedy | cannot too carefully note that these qualities 


this defect before I close. Let us now pursue | of Christian character are “habits” as well | 


St. Peter’s series of Christian graces and | as “ graces”—habits on our side to be gradu- 
habits. The next on the list is “ semperance,’ | ally and carefully formed; graces on God's 
i.e. self-restraint,—the power of governing | side, as regards the supply of needful strength 
our appetites, our tempers, our tongues, of | for the purpose. And this remark, though 
holding the reins firmly and steadily, so that | applicable to all the seven qualities, is espe- 
there shall be no excess in any direction. | cially so to these two, viz., “temperance” 

In the giving of such a precept it is im-| and “patience.” The first of the series, 
plied that there is always a risk of excess in | “virtue,” may be viewed rather as a certain 
some direction or other, if not in more than | temper and spirit, running through the whole 
one. And is it not really so? Is not the} man, and bracing him up for ali his duties. 
risk indeed very great if we hold the reins | The second again, “‘ knowledge,” or wisdom, 
loosely? Without saying anything at all at | has much to do with the exercise of the z- 
present of the coarser sins, such as unclean- | ¢e//ect, and acts often in the way of immedi- 
encom mera ae ate instinctive perception. So again we might 

inna Phil * Nom-xis 2. | say of the two last, “ brotherly-kindness” 


g 2 Cor, ii. 16. Sos: 
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|| view all the common events of life, 
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and “charity,” that they belong very largely 
' to the emotional part of our nature—that 
|| they come within the region of feeding quite 
as much as of mere discipline ; while “ godli- 
ness,” which precedes them in the catalogue, 
presents the whole subject on the Divine side, 
almost more than on the human side. To 
that topic we may now proceed. 

Only let us remember what we mean by a 
habit. 


done, that readiness and that ease having 
been acquired by practice. Each act that we 


do in this direction is a stone added to the | 


building, which rises by degrees. Every suc- 
cessful effort to calm down our irritation 
when we are vexed, to impose silence on 
ourselves when it is best not to speak, to re- 
sist what is very enticing, if we know that it 
is best not to yield to it—every such act is a 
step in the formation of the habit of tempe- 
rance, or the habit of patience, or both. 


5. If, however, we were to follow this line | 


of thought too exclusively, there would evi- | 
dently be a danger of making too much of 
our own unassisted strength in these matters. 
And tlie next word in the series, “ godliness,” 
calls us away from ourselves, and bids us, as 
I have said before, to look at the Divine side 
of the subject, as well as the human. It is 
quite possible that a man who has very brave 
courage, very sagacious insight, great power 
of self-government, great power of patient 
endurance, may, notwithstanding all these, 
not have a Christian mind at all. He may 
be, so to speak, a self-contained, self-sup- 
ported character; and nothing can be more 
opposed than this to the real Christian life 
and temper. 

Thus we are most seriously reminded that 
to the four qualities which have preceded— 
“virtue” and “knowledge,” “temperance” 
and “ patience ””—we must add “ godliness.” 

| And this must be a Divine principle inserted 
among those habits, giving them strength, 
consistency, harmony, and unity. 

Yet godliness too is itself a habit. 
the habit of referring everything to God. 

| is that state of 


It is 

It 
mind which makes a man 
not 


|| merely in relation to one another—still less 


in relation to any human interest—but in 
relation to the Divine law and the Divine 
honour. And great are the blessings which 
are promised to this state of mind. “ God- 
liness with contentment is great gain.” “ God- 
“iness is profitable unto all things, having the 
| promise not only of this life, but of that 
|| which is to come.” “The Lord knoweth | 


By this word we mean a certain | 
readiness and ease in doing what is to be | 


how to deliver the godly.” “The Lord hath 
| set apart him that is god/y unto himself.” * 

6. And now, in turning a gain towhat may 
be called the human side of the subject, we 
find it next presented to us under a new 
aspect. Here we have Christian character 
in the sphere of sanctified human feeling and 
affection. Without this the condition of the 
mind and heart would be stiff, hard, and 
stern. A man might be very courageous, 
| very discreet, very firm in self-government, 
very strong in endurance, yes, and sincerely 
| godly, too; his life might be really con- 
scientious and honestly spent in the fear of 
| God ; but all this put together would still be 
| below the Apostle’s standard. There is still 
the need of friendliness, of cheerfulness, of 
sympathy, of willingness to undertake works 
of benevolence. In other words, we must 
give “ all diligence ” to add to our other graces 
| both “ brotherly kindness” and “ charity.” 

In these phrases Christian love is ex- 
hibited to us as operating both in the nar- 
rower circle and the wider circle; and first 
| the narrower. 

“ Brotherly-kindness,” as the word is em- 
| ployed in the New Testament, has especial 
| reference to union among the body of Chris- 
tians, which was then a very small body in 
the midst of the Jewish and Gentile world. 
The members of such a community had evi- 
dently peculiar claims each upon the other. 
Such is the spirit of passages which we read 
elsewhere ; as, for imstance, “ Love the 
brotherhood,” + and again, “ Let us do good 
unto all men, especially unto them who 
are of the household of faith.”{ But now 
that the proiession of Christianity is universal 
amongst ourselves, we should give the most 








practical turn to the precept before us, by 
referring it to the spirit of kindness due to 
those who evidently, above all others, have 
recognised claims upon us—namely, those 
among whom we live in daily intercourse, 
our own families, and our intimate friends. 
There is an intensity of sympathy within 
the smaller circles of life which is not only 





lawful, but even needful for the accomplish- | 


ment of God’s purposes. inte 
of sympathy find its expression in inter- 
cessory prayer and mutual help. “Pray one 
for another, that ye may be healed.” § “ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.” || Try to make 
one another happy. Help one another to 
be good. 

7. But we have still, in the last place, to 
give a thought to the wider circumference 





* x Tim. vi. 6; iv. 2; 2 Peter ii. 9; Psalm iv. 


{tx Peterii.17, ¢ Gal.vi.ro. % Jamesv.16. | Gal. vi. 2. 
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over which the Christian’s feeling of bene- 
volence is to diffuse itself. He is expressly 
charged by St. Peter to add to his brotherly- 
kindness “‘ charity.” 

Now, some persons who are under a great 
temptation to restrict the exercise of kindly 
and considerate feeling to their own homes 
and their immediate friends. With such 
persons the hearth is kept warm and bright, 
while frost and snow cover all the world 
outside ; and this, to say the least, is a very 
imperfect Christianity. 

All men have really a claim on our kind- 
ness and sympathy, and the more in pro- 
portion as we possess opportunities of doing 
them good. ‘This feeling, however, and this 
practice, of charity will not come as a matter 
of course. Many things stand seriously in 
the way of it. There is the selfishness which 
is natural to us all; there are the prejudices 
which we conceive—often on very foolish 
grounds—against this person and that per- 
son ; there is the want of thought, the dis- 
like of taking trouble, the keen eye to 
personal interest, the silly sensitiveness to 
personal importance. ‘These things are all 
enemies to charity. Against these things we 
are bound to be most diligently on our guard ; 
and if we are not on our guard some of them 
will master us. See where your temptation 
lies. ‘There are some who care nothing for 
those who are without the circle in which 
they themselves are naturally placed, or 
where they have arbitrarily placed them- 
selves. But St. Peter has drawn for us here 
two circles, a smaller and a larger. Break 
through the smaller circle, and exercise 
“charity” freely in the larger. Be not un- 
sociable. Try to have a friendly word and 
a kind look for those whom you casually 
meet. Force yourself to take an interest, 
not only in “your own things,” but also in 
“the things of others.” * And, if you find this 
hard at first, persevere till it becomes easy. 
Again let me repeat, that though “ charity ” 
is a grace, it is also a habit ; and it is with 
these things as habits that we have to do. 
God will supply the grace if we ask for it, 
and if we use it. “Unto every one that 
hath shall be given; and he shall have 
abundance,” + 

We have now gone through an examina- 
tion of the Christian character, taking the 
seven component parts separately as they 
are laid out for us by an Apostle. I think 
it will be admitted that our view of the 
meaning of the passage broadens and be- 
comes more interesting, as we look carefully 


* Phil. ii. 5. 





+ Matt. xxv. 29. 





at the several clauses, one by one, and that 
they combine together into something well 
worthy of being admired and imitated. The 
homely images which occurred to the mind 
at the first appear now very inadequate. 
There is a completeness and beauty in the 
whole result, which makes us think rather of 
some rich music, more elaborate than any 
music of earth, with a sevenfold harmony all 
uniting into one. Or another image seems 
more appropriate still. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the science of Optics are aware 
that light can be divided by a prism into 
seven rays, each with a colour of its own. 
In nature, however, all these rays blend 
together to form that lucid and transparent 
medium, which is the very purest thing that 
we can conceive. O for such harmony and 
purity in these souls of ours! It will not be 
in this world. But, if begun in this world, it 
will be made perfect in the next. 

And now let one word more be added, 
that we may mark how St. Peter proceeds. 
“If these things be in you and abound,” he 
says in what follows, “they make you that 
ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Mature knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
this is the great end and aim of the Christian 
life. I said that something more remained 
to be said in reference to this word “ know- 
ledge.” All inferior knowledge, even such as 
that of which I spoke before, is subordinate. 
It may lead up to this, or it may work this 
out in practical detail ; but it is the personal 
acquaintance of the soul with Jesus Christ 


which constitutes its religious life ; and here, | 
in the,verse which succeeds the passage we | 


have been examining, we have an assurance 
of prosperous, fruitful growth in this know- 
ledge, just as we had an assurance of all 
needful grace in the verses which go before. 





If such are the abundant helps provided | 


for us—if such is the happy consequence to 


be confidently expected,}|—we are surrounded | 
by the strongest possible motives for exertion, | 


for beginning now, if we never began before, 
and for persevering, if the beginning has been 
made, to “give all diligence to add to our 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to 
knowledge temperance, and to temperance 
patience, and to patience godliness, and to 
godliness brotherly-kindness, and to bro- 
therly-kindness charity.” 
J. S. HOWSON. 





+ We must not overlook the concluding verse of the para- 
graph,—“ for so an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly, &c.,”"—which, in the original, is connected by a 
verbal, and clearly intentional, link, with the fifth verse. 
Bengel represents it in Latin thus: exhtbete—exhibebttur. 
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MY MOTHER AND I. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ JoHn HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER V. sent for me, may account for the long delay 
in this communication. 
E had} “On the day of his seizure, he had acci- 
b e e n | dently seen and conversed with a young lady 
| taking | whom he afterwards had reason to believe 
a long! was your daughter, and his grand-daughter. 
walk, He asked in vain for. her name and address, 
across | and then gave his own, on the chance of her 
t h_ e/| being the right person. Receiving no answer, 
Tyning, | he concluded he had been mistaken. But 
|a n d|unwilling to trust servants with his private 
‘down | affairs, he waited till. I could act as his 
t h ejamanuensis, and get from his lawyer the 
sloping | address you once promised always to give. 
fields | This we have with difficulty obtained. 
to the “It is of course a mere chance that the 
dee pj/young lady whom the General met, and 
| valley | whose name he fancied was Picardy, should 
| through | be his grand-daughter, but he wishes to try 
(| which|the chance. The bearer of this letter is the 
the river | old butler who delivered the card, and who 
ran, the | declares that the lady to whom he delivered 
We pretty | it was the very image of his young master, 
SSS river, | whom he remembers well. 
wert ~~~ which| “Will you, dear madam, oblige me in one 
first turned an ancient cloth-mill, and then | thing? Whatever may be your feelings with 
wound out into the open country in pictur- | regard to my cousin, will you remember that 
esque curves. ign a bas with gg he ages an old man, = _ - apnon 
as we sauntered alon etween the high | may be dangerous, even fatal to him: ne | 
banks,—such a vanb it Ti of floral beauty ! | line to say if it was really his grand-daughter 
like most Somersetshire: lanes,—I filled it | whom he met, and you will hear from him 
with roots of blue and white violets. Even | again immediately. In the sincere hope of 
| now, the smell of white violets makes me | this, allow me to sign myself, dear madam, 
remember that day. “Your faithful servant, 
When we got into our little parlour, rather | “CONRAD PICARDY.” 
tired, both of us, I set the basket down be- 
side a letter, which I was nearly sweeping | _ “Conrad Picardy,” repeated my mother 
off the table. It was not a post letter, but | aloud. I, reading the letter over her 
had been sent by hand. shoulder, was much more agitated by it than 
“Stop, what is that?” said my mother. eu —— Pyeng . ed appa- 
W it i ? -e it still. rently calmed her, and prepared her for 
Tt is along letter, ia a im, clear, bt rather | whatever ‘might happen. "Her voice was 
small handwriting ; no slovenliness about it, | quite steady, and her hand did not shake, as 
— ' carelessness - og Fp the | on oe von oo be .—~ wi a — 
infirmity of age; a little formal and metho- | time. onrad Picardy. nat 1s certainly 
dical, pba afterwards learned to like | the cousin—your grandfather's heir. It is 
formality and method, at least to sée the | generous of him, to try and discover a pos- 
advantages of both. But the letter, sible heiress.” 
“ I thought the estate was entailed.” 
| “Dear Mapam,—I write by desire of my| “So it is, the landed estate; but the 
| cousin, General Picardy, who has for several | General cannot possibly have lived up to 
| weeks kept his bed with severe and sudden | his large income. He is doubtless rich, and 
|illness, a sort of suppressed gout, from which | free to leave his money to whomsoever he 
he is now gradually recovering. His ex- | chooses.” 


wanely helpless condition, until at last he| “To me, probably ?” said I with a curl of 
V—11 
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the lip. 
gestion.” 

“Tt would be but a natural and right 
thing,” returned my mother gently, “ though 
I do not think it very probable. This 
Conrad has no doubt been like a son to him 
for years. I remember, yes, I am sure I 
remember hearing all about him. He was an 
orphan boy at school; a very good boy.” 

“T hate good boys!” 

Walking to the window, I stood looking 
out, in the hope that my mother would not 
notice the excessive agitation which pos- 
sessed me. Nevertheless I listened with all 
my ears to the conversation that passed be- 
tween her and Mrs. Golding. 

“No, ma’am, the messenger didn’t wait, 
though he first said he would; and tied his 
horse to the palings, and I asked him into 
your parlour, he was such a very respectable- 
looking man. But the minute I had shut 
the door he opened it and called me back, 
to ask whose miniature was that on the 
chimney-piece—your dear husband’s, ma’am. 
And when I told him that, he said it was quite 
enough ; he would call for an answer to the 
letter to-morrow morning, for the sooner he 
got back to Bath the better. And I thought 
so too, ma'am,” in a mysterious whisper, 
“and do you know I was not sorry to get 
him out of the house. For I do believe he 
was the servant of that impertinent old 
fellow who——” 

“Mrs. Golding,” I cried, “speak more 
respectfully, if you please. That ‘ old fellow,’ 
as you call him, happens to be my grand- 
father.” 

If ever a woman was “struck all of a 
heap,” as she would say, it was Mrs. Gold- 
ing. She had been very kind to us, in a 
rather patronising way, as well-to-do com- 
monalty likes to patronise poor gentility—or 
so I had angrily fancied sometimes ; but she 
had never failed to show us the respect due 
to “real” ladies. To find us grand folks, or 
connected with grand folks, after all, was 
quite too much for her. She put on such an 
odd look, of alarm, deprecation, astonish- 
ment, that I burst out laughing. 

Much offended, the good woman was 
quitting the room, when my mother came 
forward in that sweet, fearless, candid way 
she had ; she often said, the plain truth was 
not only the wisest but the easiest course, 
and saved people a world of trouble, if they 
only knew it. 

“My daughter is quite in earnest, Mrs. 
Golding; General Picardy really is her 
grandfather, and my father-in-law; but, as 


“Thank you, mother, for the sug- 





often happens in families, there has been a 
long coolness between us, so that when they 
met they did not recognise one another, until 
he heard you mention her name. A fortu- 
nate chance, and you will not be sorry to 
think you had a hand in it.” (My mother, 
dear heart! had always the sweetest way of 
putting things.) 

Mrs. Golding cleared up at once. “ In- 
deed, ma’am, I’m delighted. And of course 
he'll be wanting you immediately. I wish 
you joy. Such a grand carriage, and miss 
there will look so well in it! A fine old 
gentleman he was, a real gentleman, as any 
one could see she was a real lady. Why, 
ma’am, the day she and I was in Bath, there 
was not a soul but turned and looked after 
us, and I’m sure it wasn’t at me! You'll 
make a great show in the world ; but don’t 
heed it, don’t heed it ; it’s a poor world after 
all, Miss Picardy.” 

Very funny was the struggle between the 
old woman’s pleasure and pride in this ro- 
mantic adventure, especially since she too 
had had a finger in the pie, and her ac- 
quired habit of mourning over that “ world ” 
which she secretly liked still. But we had 
no time to discuss her and her feelings ; we 
were too full of our own. 

“What must be done?” said my mother, 
as she and I sat down together, the letter 
before us. “The man said he should call 
for an answer to-morrow. What shall I 
say?” 

“Whatever you choose, mother dear.” 

She looked at me keenly. “Have you 
really no wish, either way? You are old 
enough to have both a wish and a will of 
your Own.” 

“Not contrary to yours. 
cide.” 

For I felt that if it were left to me, the 
decision would be so difficult as to be all 
but impossible. 

My mother read the letter over again. “A 
very good letter, courteous and kind. Let 
me see ; this Conrad was a school-boy, about 
fifteen or so when you were born. He would 
now be between thirty and forty. Probably 
he is married, with a family to provide for. 
It is really much against his own interest to 
help the General to find out a grand- 
daughter.” 

I laughed scornfully—I was very scornful 
sometimes in those days. ‘‘He may do as 
he chooses, and so shall I. So doubtless 
will my grandfather, in whose hands we'll 
leave the matter.” 

“No, in hands much higher,” said my 
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mother reverently. ‘“ Nothing happens by 
chance. Chance did not bring us here; nor 
|| send you, ignorantly, to meet your grand- 
father in Bath, twice in the same day. It 
was very curious. Something will come of 
|| it, I am sure.” (So, in my heart, was I.) 
|| “But whatever comes, you will always be 
| my daughter, my one ewe lamb. I have 
nobody in the world but you.” 

'| She held out her arms half-imploringly, as 
if she feared she knew not what. As I 
caressed her, I told her she was a foolish 
old mother to be so afraid. 

“No; I am not afraid. No true mother 
ever need be. Her little bird may fly away 
fora time, but is sure to come back to its 
own safe nest. So will you.” 

“But I am not going to fly away—not, at 
| least, without you. I never mean to leave 

rou.” 
re Never is a long word, my darling. Let 
us content ourselves with settling the affairs 
of to-day—and to-morrow.” 

“ When we will just send the briefest pos- 
_ sible answer—perhaps only your card—to 
| General Picardy ; your ‘kind compliments 

and thanks’ to Mr. Picardy, this ‘ good 
| boy’ Conrad, and then go a long walk and 
| get more violets.” 

Alas! I was not quite honest. My 

thoughts were running upon very different 
| things than violets. 

I scarcely slept all night ; nor, I think,—for 
| I had my head on her shoulder,—did my 
| mother sleep much either. But we did not 
| trouble one another with talking. Perhaps 

both felt by instinct that to talk would be 

difficult, since, for the first time in our lives, 
| we were looking on the same thing with dif- 
| ferent eyes, and each had thoughts which 
| she could not readily tell to the other. This 

was sure to happen one day—it must happen 
| to every human being ; we all find ourselves, 

at some point of our lives, alone, quite alone. 
| Still, it was rather sad and strange. 

Next morning, after breakfast, when my 

mother had just said, “ Now, child, we must 
| make up our minds what to do, and do it at 
| once,” there appeared a grand carriage, with 
- | two servants, one of them being the same old 
man who had followed me with his master’s 
card. He presented it once more. 

“General Picardy’s compliments, and he 
has sent the carriage, hoping Miss Picardy 
| will come and spend the day with him at Bath. 
| He will send her back in the same way at 
| night.” 
| <A brief message, delivered with military 
exactitude. The one thing in it which struck 





| 
| 
| 
| 





me was, that it was exclusively to Miss 
Picardy. ‘There was no mention of Mrs. 
Picardy at all. I wondered, did my mother 
notice this ? 

Apparently not. “ Would you like to go, 
my darling?” was all she said; and then 
seeing my state of mind, suggested we should 
go up-stairs together. “ We will answer the 
General’s message immediately,” said she, 
pointing to a chair in our poor little parlour 
for the grand servant to sit down. 


“Thank you, ma’am,” answered he, and 


touched his forehead, military fashion. Yes; 
the old soldier at once recognised that she 
was a lady. 

Then we sat together, my mother and I, 
with our bedroom door shut, hearing the 


horses champing outside, and knowing that | 








we had only a few minutes in which to make | 


a decision which might alter our whole future | 


lives—my life certainly ; and was not mine 
a part of hers? It had been hitherto—was 
it possible things would be different now ? 


“ Would you like to go, Elma ?—would you | 


be happy in going?” 
“In going without you ?” 


Then she recognised the full import of the | 


message. ‘I perceive. He does not want 
me ; he wishes you to go alone.” 





“Then whatever he wishes, I will not go. | 


Not a step will I stir without my mother. | 


Nobody shall make me do it.” 

“Stop a minute, my furious little woman. 
Nobody wants to make you. 
the question. The question is, how far you 
are right to refuse a hand held out thus—an 
old man’s hand.” 

“ But if it has struck my mother ?” 

She smiled. “The blow harmed me not, 
and it has healed long ago. He did not 
understand—he did not mean it. 


He is your own grandfather.” 

“ But he does not love me, nor I him, and 
love is the only thing worth having.” 

“ Love might come.” 

I recall my mother’s look as she sat plead- 
ing thus, and I wonder how she had the 
strength to do it. I think there is only one 
kind of love—mother’s love, and that not 
even the love of all mothers—which could 
have done it. 

She argued with me a long time. At last 
I begged her to decide for me, just as if I 
were still a little child; but she said I was 
old enough to decide for myself, and in such 
an important step I must decide. All this 
while the horses kept tramping the ground 
outside ; every sound of their feet seemed 


That is not | 


Besides, I | 


am not his own flesh and blood—you are. | 
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to tramp upon my heart. If ever a poor 
creature felt like being torn in two, it was I 
at that moment. 

For I wanted to go—I longed to go. Not 
merely for the childish pleasure of driving in 
a grand carriage to a fine house, but also be- 
cause I had formed a romantic ideal of my 
grandfather. I wished to realise it—to see 
him again, and find out if he really were the 
kind of man I imagined. If so, how fond 
of him, how proud of him, I should have 
been! I, poor Elma Picardy, who never in 





her life had seen a man, a real, heroic man ; | 
only creatures on two legs, with ridiculous 
clothing and contemptible faces—and man- | 
ners to match. Not one of them ought to be | 
‘| named in the same day with my grandfather. | 


Yes ; I was thirsting to go to him; but I | 


| could not bear to let my mother see it. At 

last a loophole of hope appeared. 

| “ Perhaps there was some mistake in the | 
| message. Let us send Mrs. Golding to ask 
the servant to repeat it.” 

No; there was no mistake. He was quite | 
| sure his master expected Miss Picardy only. | 
Then I made up my mind. I hada mind | 
| and a will too, when I chose to exercise | 

them ; and the thing in this world which most | 
| roused me was to see a wrong done to | 
| another person. Here, the injured person 
happened to be my own mother. Of course | 
I made up my mind! 

“Very well. I will answer the message 
myself. You, mother darling, shall have 
nothing to do with it.” 

And as I spoke I pressed her into an 
arm-chair, for she looked very pale, and lean- 
ing over her, I kissed her fondly. As I did 
so, it dawned upon me that the time might 
come, was perhaps coming now, when I might 
have to take care of my mother, not she of 
me. Be it so; I was ready. 

“Messages are sometimes mis-delivered ; 
write yours,” said she, looking at me—a little 
surprised, but I think not sorry ; nay, glad. 

I took a sheet of paper, and wrote in as 
clear and steady a hand as I could— 

“Elma Picardy thanks her grandfather for 
his kindness ; but, as she told him, she has 
scarcely ever in her life spent a whole day 
away from her mother. She cannot do it 
now. She must decline his invitation.” 

Then I walked down-stairs, and gave the 
letter myself to the servant, the old man 
who had known my father. He must have 
seen my father in my face, for he looked at 


| statue and as proud as Lucifer. 








me with swimming eyes—big, beaming Irish 
eyes (have I ever said that the Picardys were 
an Irish, or, rather, a French family long | 


Hibernicised ?). 
fully. 

“ Ah, miss, it’s to say ye’re coming, is it? 
You that are the young masther’s own 
The 
Sure now, 


He held the letter doubt- 


daughter, and as like him as two peas. 
ould masther’s mad to see ye. 
ye’ll come ?” 

It was my first welcome among my father’s 
people, and to reject it seemed hard. But I 
only shook my head. 

“ No, I’m not coming.” 

“ And why don’t ye come, Miss Picardy ?” 
said the old man, with true Irish freedom—the 


| freedom of long devotion to the family. I 


afterwards found that he had dandled on his 
knee my father and my four dead uncles, and 
now was nursing his old master with the ten- 
derness of a brother. ‘ Ye’re of the ould 
stock. Wouldn’t ye like to visit the General?” || 
“ Very much, but—I could not possibly go || 
without my mother.” 
The Irish have many faults, but want of 


: tact is not one of them. 


“You're right, miss, quite right, and I'll || 
tell the General so if he asks me. Good- || 
day. It'll all come right by-and-bv, mark || 
my words, Miss Picardy.” 

This was just a little too much. I did not || 
understand people taking liberties with me. 
I drew myself up, and saw my grandfather’s || 
carriage drive away—standing as still as a 
But when | 
it was quite out of sight, and my chance || 
gone—perhaps the one chance in my life of | 
rising to the level to which I was born— | 
the pride broke down, the statue melted—I | 
am afraid into actual tears. 

My mother should not see them, that I was 
determined; so I ran into Mrs. Golding’s || 
empty kitchen and dried them—although, 
having left my pocket-handkerchief up-stairs, || 
I had to dry them on the round towel! This || 
most unpoetical solution of things knocked 
all the nonsense out of me, and I went 
up-stairs to my mother with a gay face and 
quiet heart. 

She had said nothing, one way or other, 
after she told me to decide for myself, but || 
now that I had decided she looked at me with || 
gladdened eyes, and leant her head on my 
shoulder, uttering a sigh of relief. And once 
again I felt how proud I should be when we || 
had to change places, and I became my 
mother’s shield and comforter, as she had | 
been mine. Sometimes, of course, regrets 
would come, and wonderings as to how my 
grandfather had taken my answer ;, but I put 
such thoughts back, and after all we had a 
happy day. 
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The next day—oh! how lovely it was! I 
remember it as if it were yesterday. Spring 
had come at last. The sun shone with the 
changeful brightness of April and the com- 
fortable warmth of June. The palms were 
\| all out, and the scent from their opening buds 
filled the lanes. The woods were yellow with 
primroses and blue with violets ; hyacinths 
| were not in blossom yet. As for sound, 
|| what with larks in the sky, linnets and wrens 
'| in the hedge-rows, and blackbirds on every 
\| tall tree, the whole world seemed full of 
'| birds’ singing. A day to make old folk feel 
'| young again, and the young—why—I felt 
| alive to the very ends of my fingers, with a 
| sense of enjoyment present, a foreboding 
| of infinitely greater delight to come. How 
| can I describe it? the delicious feeling pecu- 
| liar to one’s teens, the “light that never was 

onsea or shore.” No, never was—never could 

be, perhaps ; we only see its dawning. But 
there may be full day somewhere, beyond 
this world of pain. 

My mother and I were coming home from 
our long walk. She carried a great bunch of 
primroses for our parlour; I had a basket of 

violet roots to plant in Mrs. Golding’s 
garden. I was determined to finish her 


violet-bed—in spite of my grandfather! in- | 


deed, I tried hard to forget him, and to 
believe that all yesterday had been a dream. 

No, it was not a dream, fpr at that minute 

_ we came face to face with a carriage turning 
round the corner of the solitary Bath road. 
It was my grandfather’s carriage, and he 
himself sat in it. 

That it was he I saw at once, and my 
mother guessed at once, for she grasped me 
by the arm. He leaned back, a little paler, 
a little sterner-looking than I remembered 
him; but it was not at all a bad face or a 
mean face. On the contrary, there was some- 
thing very noble in it ; even his worst enemy 
would have said so. I could have felt sorry 
for him, as he sat in the sunshine, with his 
eyes closed, apparently not enjoying this 
beautiful world at all. 

Should we pass him by? That was my 
first impulse. It would be easy enough; 
easy also to remain out of doors till all chance 
of his finding us, if he had really come to 
call, was over. Pride whispered thus—and 
ae 

No, it was too late. The old butler or 

_ valet, or whatever he was, had seen us; he 

| touched his hat and said something to a 
gentleman who sat opposite to my grand- 
father. The carriage stopped, and this gen- 
tleman immediately sprang out. 





“J beg your pardon; I presume you are 
Mrs. Picardy ?” 

He had addressed himself to my mother, 
taking no notice of me. She bowed; I did 
nothing ; all my attention was fixed on my 
grandfather, who seemed with difficulty to 
rouse himself so as to take in what was hap- 
pening. The other gentleman spoke to 
him. 

“General, this is Mrs. Picardy. Madam, 
we were going to call. My cousin is too 
lame to get out of the carriage. Will you 
mind entering it and driving a little way with 
him? He wishes much to be introduced 
to you.” 

I cannot tell how he managed it—the 
stranger, who, of course, I guessed was not a 
stranger, but my cousin, Conrad Picardy— 
however, he did manage it. Almost before 
we knew where we were, the momentous 
meeting was over, and that without any || 
tragic emotion on either side. It was just || 
an ordinary introduction of a gentleman 
to a lady. My mother was calm, my grand- 
father courteous. The whole thing was as 
commonplace as possible. No conversation 
passed ; beyond a few words on the extreme 
beauty of the day and the length of the 
drive from Bath; until my mother said some- 
thing about her regret to find the General 
such an invalid. 

“Yes; I suffer much,” said he. “ Poor 
old thing!” patting his swathed leg propped 
on cushions, “it is almost worse than when I 
was shot in battle. I cannot walk a step. I 
am a nuisance to everybody, especially to 
my good cousin. By-the-bye, I should have 
presented him to you—Major Picardy, Mrs. || 
Picardy; and, Conrad, this is my grand- 
daughter, Elma.” | 
He said my name with a tender intona- || 
tion. It was a family name, my mother had 
told me; in every generation there had been 
always at least one Elma Picardy. 

Major Picardy bowed, and then, as my 
mother held out her hand, he shook hands 
with us both. His was a touch rather 
peculiar, unlike all clasps of the hand I ever 
knew, being at once soft and firm ; strong as 
a man’s, gentle as a woman’s. I can feel 
it still, even as I can still see my mother’s || 
smile. His face—it seemed as if I had seen || 
it before somewhere—was of the same type |! 
as my grandfather’s, only not so hard. He 
looked about thirty-five, or a little older. 

“Major Picardy is visiting me now,” 
said my grandfather. “He is kind enough 
to say he is not weary of my dull house, 
where, madam, I have nothing to offer you, 
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| 


| should you honour me with a visit, but fhe 

| society of two lonely soldiers.” 

| My mother bowed courteously, acknow- 
ledging but not absolutely accepting the in- 

| vitation. 
“Major Picardy is not married, then?” 
| said she, turning to him, “I thought—I 
imagined : 

| No, not married,” said he; and the sha- 
dow flitting across his face made my mother 

| speak at once of something else, and caused 
me to begin weaving no end of romantic 
reasons why he was still a bachelor, this 
elderly cousin of mine, for to seventeen thirty- 
five is quite elderly. But he interested me, 
being the same sort of man apparently as 
my grandfather, only younger. 

General Picardy was entirely of the old 
school. He called my mother, “ madam,” and 
addressed her with the formal politeness of 
a Sir Charles Grandison. In no way did he 
betray that there had ever been any anger be- 
tween them, or that he had ever treated her 
in any way different from now. 

Should I condone his offences? Should I 
| forgive him? Alas! I fear I never once 
| thought of his sins or my condescending 
pardon. I was wholly absorbed in the plea- 

sure of this meeting, and in my intense 
admiration of my grandfather. 

When the carriage, having moved slowly 
| up and down the village for haif an hour, set 

us down at our own door, he renewed the 
invitation. 
| “IT will send the carriage for you, madam ; 
and if you will remain the night—a few 
| days—a week—you and this girl of yours— 
| my girl, too”—and he gently touched my 
| hand—“ TI shall be only teo happy. Fix the 
| day when I may have the honour of receiv- 
ing you; an early day, I trust.” 
| Qh, mother,” I cried eagerly, “let us go, 
| let us go to-morrow !” 

My grandfather looked pleased. 

“See what it is to have a young lady to 
| decide for us elders. Madam, you must 
| agree. Conrad, you will arrange everything, 
| as far as is possible to us helpless soldiers ? 

Child, if we once let you into our house, I 
| fear you will turn commander-in-chief there, 
and rule us all.” 

This speech, implying a future so bright 
| that I hardly dared believe in it, settled the 
matter. My mother, whatever she felt, be- 
trayed nothing, but assented cheerfully to 
the plan, and when we all parted it was with 
the understanding that we should spend the 


next day and night under my grandfather’s 


roof, “and as many more days and nights, 





madam, as you may find convenient or 
agreeable.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


I pip sleep under my grandfather’s roof, 
but it was not for a week after that, and it 
was without my mother. 

That very night she slipped on the stairs, 
and sprained her ankle—no serious injury, 
but enough to make her glad to rest on the 
sofa, and confine herself to our two little 
rooms. 

“And it would never do to go hobbling 
helplessly about big ones,” said she. 
sides, all gentlemen hate invalids—no doubt, 
your grandfather does. He is an old man, 
and you may have to put up with some pecu- 
liarities. 
get on with him better, quite alone.” 

“You don’t mean me to go alone ?” 

** Yes, my child,” said she decisively. 


And I found she had already answered || 


affirmatively a letter of his—or rather, of 
Major Picardy’s, begging I might come, and 


explaining that he had invited a Mrs. Rix, | 
another “ elderly” cousin, to stay at Royal | 


Crescent as my companion and chaperon 
until my mother could join me. 
At first I remonstrated vehemently. Either 


we would go together, or I would not go at | 


all—at least, not to-morrow, as she had 
arranged. 

“‘ But he earnestly desires it. And you for- | 
get, my child, that a man over seventy has | 
not too many to-morrows.” 

“ Oh, you wish me to go? 
get rid of me ?” 

My mother smiled—a strangely pathetic | 
smile. In a moment my arms were round | 
her neck. 

“T’ll do anything you like, mammy dear, | 
anything you consider right and best.” 

“ Thank you, my darling. But we will sleep 
upon it, and see what to-morrow brings.” 

It brought another urgent letter from my 
grandfather—that is, his amanuensis, wishing | 


You want to 


us both to go, in spite of my mother’s hall- ) 


invalid state; but I could not get her to 
change her mind. Perhaps she was glad 
of an excuse to stay behind; but chiefly, 
I fancied, because, thinking always of me, 
and never of herself, she honestly believed 
I should get on better with my grandfather 
alone. Whatever were her reasons, evidently 

her resolution was taken. : 
“And now let us pack up, my child; 
for the carriage” (Major Picardy said tt 
would be sent on chance) “ ought to behere | 
directly.” | 
| 
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I think you will do this better, and | 
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“Put up very few things, mother, for I 
shall certainly be back in two days,” said 
I, half indignant at her thinking she could 
do without me so easily. 

“Vou have very few things altogether, my 
poor Elma; not half what General Picardy’s 
grand-daughter ought to wear,” said my 


| mother, with one of her troubled looks. 


“Nonsense!” and my passionate pride 
“He must take me as I am— 
clothes and all. It is not Ads doing that I 
have not ran about in rags these seventeen 
years.” 


“Hush! my darling. Let by-gones be 


| by-gones. He wishes this,I am sure. If you 
_ had seen the way he looked at you the other 


| 


| 


day! and you are all that is left to him, the 
only child of his race and name. He is sure 
to love you.” 

“Ts he?” 

Though I said nothing, in my heart of 
hearts, I felt that I too could love my grand- 
father—if he would let me. There was such 
a world of love in me then—such a capacity 
for admiring and adoring people. I longed 
to find creatures worthy of worship, and to 
make myself a mat for their feet to walk 
over. Hopeless delusion ! not rare in young 
girls, and costing them many a pang; yet 


| better and safer than the other delusion, that 


everybody must be admiring and adoring 
them. After all, I have known worse human 
beings than poor Elma Picardy at seventeen. 

Our preparations were scarcely finished— 
and I found from the condition of my ward- 


| robe that my mother must have been silently 





_ yet so glad. 


preparing it all this week—when I heard the 
sound of carriage-wheels. My heart jumped 
—I could not help it—I was so sorry to go, 
In truth, I could not under- 
stand myself at all. 

Major Picardy had said something about 
fetching me himself; but the carriage was 
empty. This was a relief; for how could I 
have talked all the way to Bath with a per- 
fect stranger? A relief also was it that my 


| good-byes had to be so brief. I had no time 





to think whether I was happy or miserable. 

My mother clasped and kissed me fondly, 
but without tears. 

“There is nothing to weep for, my child. 
Go, and be happy. One only advice I give 
you—it is your family motto, only put into 
beautiful Latin.—‘ Do the right, and fear no- 
body.’ Not even your grandfather.” 

So she sent me away with a jest and a 
smile—away into the new, beautiful, unknown 
world! This bright spring day, with the sun 
shining, the birds singing, the soft south-west 








wind blowing, what girl in her teens would 
not have been happy—at least, not very un- 
happy—even though she had left her mo- 
ther behind for a few days, and was all alone? 
I dried my eyes, I sat up in the carriage, 
and looked about me. Ah, yes, it was indeed 
a beautiful world ! 

It is so still; even though my eyes have 
ceased to shine, and, almost, to weep ; though 
my heart beats levelly and quietly ; and Ilook 
behind rather than before, except when I 
look into the world everlasting. It is,—yes, 
thank God! it is still to me the same beauti- 
ful world. 

Leaving the delicious country lanes, we 
entered Bath streets. There I saw the 
admired young ladies and admiring young 


gentlemen, sauntering idly up and down, | 


looking at one another, and occasionally at 
me too. I looked at them back again, fear- 
lessly now. ‘Times were changed ;—my 


dreams were realised, my pride was healed. | 


As Miss Picardy, seated in her grandfather’s 
carriage, I met the world on an equal foot- 
ing, and it was very pleasant. 

Will any one blame me—I hardly blame 
myself now—for enjoying things so much, 
even though I had left my mother? Was it 
not a delight to her to see me happy? Had 
she not desired me to be happy? And, as I 
descended from the carriage in front of my 
grandfather's house at Royal Crescent, I 
really believe I was one of the happiest girls 
in the world. 

That house stands there yet. I passed it 
the other day ; a group of children were on 
the steps; a modern carriage, very unlike 
my grandfather’s, waited at the door. New 
people lived in it, to whom, as to the rest of 
the world, it seemed just like any other house. 
But it never will seem so to me. To the 
end of my days, I could never pass it 
without turning back to look at it—and re- 
member. 

I did not enter it without a welcome. 
My grandfather was still in his room; but 
my cousin, Major Picardy, stood at the door, 
and behind him was an elderly lady, Mrs. 
Rix, whom I may as well describe as I did 
that night in my letter home, as “nothing 
particular.” , 

Major Picardy I have never described, and 
I doubt if I can doit now. Other people I 
see clearly enough; but to me he never 
seemed like other people. Perhaps, were I 
to meet him now, for the first time—but 
no! it would be just the same, I am sure. 

The “good boy” had become a good man 
—that you saw at once by his face—a hand- 
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some face, I suppose, since it resembled my 
grandfather’s ; but I never remember asking 
myself whether it were handsome or not. 
It was Ais face, that was all. He was not 
a tall man—scarcely taller than I—and his 
figure was a little bent, being contracted at 
the chest ; but he had great dignity of car- 
riage, and a certain formality of manner, also 
like my grandfather, which became him as 
well as it did the General. Both were soldiers, 
as I have said, and both equally well-born, 
well-bred, and well-educated. 

“Welcome!” he said to me, holding out 





a kind, warm hand, “ welcome, cousin, to the 
house of all others where you have a right to 
be welcome. Mrs. Rix, will you take Miss 
Picardy up to her room ?” 

Mrs. Rix, who immediately informed me 
that she was “born .a Picardy,” and seemed 
to have an unlimited admiration, mingled 
with awe, for the whole Picardy race—led 


the way to the guest-chamber, evidently the | 


best room in the house, which had been pre- 
pared for my mother and me. A charming 





room it was, with its three windows, set in| 


an oval, looking up the smiling hillside, 




















where, dotted among the green hills, mansion 


beginning to climb up to the very rim of the 
deep circular basin in which Bath is built. 

“You will find it quite quiet, being at the 
back of the house. 
dear?” 


I did not know. But I think I liked 


everything, and I told my grandfather so| to expect sentiment at his age. 
He was walking | meal at his table almost choked me, for I was 
so nervous, so full of conflicting emotions, 


when I met him at lunch. 


Do you like quiet, my | some do. 
| only to admire, but to love my grandfather. 


“ Away, Conrad, and let Elma see how she 
|| after mansion, and terrace after terrace, were | likes to be an old man’s walking-stick. She 


Come here, child.” 
Does one 


is fully as tall as you. 
I came, and he leant on me. 


| love best those who lean upon one? I think 


From that minute I began, not 


It was too much 
This first 


Was he loving-hearted ? 








feebly into the dining-room on Major | 
Picardy’s arm. At my remark he laughed, | that it was with difficulty I could keep from 
and his cousin smiled. | crying. But he ate with composure and appe- 





























|| dead wife in that tone. 
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tite, talking Bath tittle-tattle to the others, 
and scarcely noticing me. After lunch he 
called me to him, and took my face between 
his soft, withered hands. 

“Yes, you are like your father, but still 
more like your grandmother. A beautiful 
girl she was; you remember her, Mrs. Rix? 
and you, Conrad? But no—I forgot. My 
wife—Lady Charlotte Picardy—has been 


dead these forty years.” 


He mentioned the fact quite calmly, not 
omitting the “Lady” Charlotte. It was 
odd, I thought, for a man to speak of a 
| Still, he had never 
| married again, but had lived solitary for forty 
| 
| 
| 





years. 
“You will turn her head, General, by 

comparing her to her beautiful grandmother. 
| And yet it is true,” whispered Mrs. Rix, look- 
| ing at me. 
___I felt that my other cousin was looking too. 
| He rose. 
| “Come, where shall we go for our after- 
| noon drive? What have you seen, Miss 
| Picardy ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

At which, as if I had said something funny, 
| they all smiled at me, these three people, 
| allso much my seniors, to whom I seemed 

already becoming the child of the house. 


'| This fact I felt sure of; their manner to me 
|| was so kind. Further, I did not consider— 
| indeed, I was thinking so much about them, 
| that it did not occur to me to trouble myself 
|| as to what they thought about me. 


Shortly we were out in the sunshine ; and, 
oh, how bright the sunshine is at Bath! and 
how the white city and green country shine 
together under it, in soft spring days, such 
days as this! The carriage moved slowly up 
the steep hill. Mrs. Rix sat beside the 
General, Major Picardy and I opposite. 

“Take care of his arm,” said the ever- 

fidgety Mrs. Rix, as a jolt in the carriage 
pushed us together. And then I found out 
that my cousin was invalided, having been 
shot in the shoulder at some Indian battle. 

“* But pray don’t look so grave about it,” 
laughed he, “it only makes me a little stiff. 
Ihave not much pain now, though the ball 
is still there. I assure you, 1 am enjoying my 

| furlough extremely, Miss Picardy.” 

“Call her Elma, she is still a child,” said 


|| my grandfather, so affectionately that even 


_the pride of seventeen could not take 
| offence. Besides, was I nota child, and was 
it not pleasant to be so regarded, and so 
treated, by these three kind people ? 

They seemed different from any people I 


| 


had ever known, especially the two gentle- 
men. Both were gentlemen, in the deepest 
sense of the word. I felt it then by instinct, 
my reason satisfies me of it now. Both 
being military men, they had seen a great 
deal of the world, and seen it with intelligent 
eyes, so that their conversation was always in- 
teresting, often most delightful. Not learned, 
or I could not have understood it, but this 
talk of theirs I could understand, and feek 
happy that I could. To show off one’s own 
cleverness does one harm ; but to be able to 
appreciate the cleverness of other people 
always does one good. 

I was so absorbed in listening that I 
scarcely looked about me, until the fresh 
wind of Combe Down blew in our faces, and 
my grandfather shivered. Major Picardy 
leaned forward to fasten his cloak for him ; 
it had two lions’ heads for a clasp, I re- 
member. Moving seemed to have hurt the 
| wounded shoulder ; he turned slightly pale. 
| “Don’t, Conrad. You never think half 
‘enough of yourself. Let your arm rest. 
Here, Mrs. Rix, may I trouble you?” 

“Will you not ‘trouble’ me ?” 

I said it shyly, with much hesitation, but 
was rewarded by the sudden bright pleasure 
in my grandfather’s face, and not in his 
alone. It was curious what pains my cousin 
took to make me feel at ease, and especially 
with the General. 

When I had fastened the cloak,—with rather 
nervous fingers, I confess,—the old soldier 
took and kissed them, with that “grand 
seigneur” air which became him so well; 
—then lifted them up. “See, Conrad, a true 











| Picardy hand.” 


Cousin Conrad (I learnt by-and-by to call 
him so) smiled. “The General thinks, 
Cousin Elma, that to be born a Picardy is 
the greatest blessing that can happen to any 
human being.” 

Here Mrs. Rix looked quite frightened, 
which rather amused me. For I had sense 
enough to see that the secret of Major 
Picardy’s undoubted influence with the old 
man was that, unlike most people, he was not 





afraid of him. This spoke well for both 
parties. It is only a tyrant who likes having 


| slaves; and as I looked at the General, I felt || 
| Sure he was no tyrant. 
| Sanerem he had so unkindly treated my 


Under whatever 


mother, was, and is still, a mystery to me, 
one that I can never penetrate, because the 
secret of it was doubtless buried in a long- 
forgotten grave. In all our intercourse he 


| never once spoke to me of his son, my father. 


We drove down the steep valley below 
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Combe Down, then re-ascended and came 
out upon the beautiful Claverton Road. At 
Claverton Church I exclaimed that “ I knew 
this place quite well.” 

“T thought you knew nothing, and had 





never been anywhere. When, my dear, 


were you here before ?” 
“The day I first saw you, sir” (I had 


“ Alone in the world! What a terrible 
thing !” : 

“T do not feel it so. I have plenty of 
work to do. My doctor once told me I was 
not likely to have a very long life, and ever 
since I have determined to make it as full as 
possible.” 

“ How ?” 





“What a puzzling question! especially as || 
just now you see me living the idlest of lives, || 
having nothing in the world to do but to be || 
a little help to your grandfather.” 

“That is natural Are you not my | 
grandfather's heir ?” 

“ Another puzzling question. What a || 


| noticed that Cousin Conrad usually called 
phim “sir,” and he had never yet bade me | 
| call him “ grandfather ”), “ I drove past here 
| with Mrs. Golding, in the carrier’s cart.” 





|| “In the carrier’s cart! A young lady 
| going about in a carrier’s cart!” cried Mrs. 





| 


| 
|| 


Rix aghast. 

“But how courageous of the young lady 
to own it !” said Cousin Conrad, and then my 
grandfather, who had looked annoyed for a 
moment, b-ightened up. 


“Quite right, quite right. Mrs. Rix, I 


|| assure youa Picardy may do anything. Only, 


my dear Elma, I hope you will not again 
patronise your friend the carrier, or indulge 


|| In any such eccentric modes of travelling.” 


“Indeed, young ladies should never do 


'| eccentric things,” said Mrs. Rix, eyeing me 
| with a little curiosity, but evidently not hav- 


|| and the General. 


ing the slightest idea that I was a “ poor 
relation,” and ignorant that there had ever 
been any “ difficulties” between my mother 
She had lived all her life 
in India, and was only a very distant cousin ; 
I felt glad she had not been made a con- 
fidante of the family history. But Cousin 


|| Conrad knew everything, and I drew courage 


| from his encouraging smile. 


“ And this was the view you saw from the 
carrier’s cart? Was it a pleasant conveyance? ” 
“ Not very, exceedingly shaky. But I am 


| sure I shall never regret the journey.” 


“No, I do not believe you ever will,” 
replied Cousin Conrad, suddenly changing 
into gravity. 

We were standing on a tombstone, look- 


| ing down the valley, he and I only, he having 


| church and churchyard. 








There we had 
lingered for ten minutes or more, reading 


| the inscriptions, and stepping from mound 


to mound,—those green mounds which to me 
implied almost nothing, except a sort of 
poetic melancholy, which added a tender 
charm to life, this bright, hopeful young life 
of mine. But Cousin Conrad was older. 

“‘T am very familiar with graves,” he said, 
stepping round by one of them; not jumping 
over itasI did. “All belonging to me are 
dead; my kindred, and the dearest of my 
friends. Iam quite alone in the world.” 








catechist you are! Do you mean to inter- 


rogate everybody like this, when you come || 


out into the world?” 


“T cannot tell,” said I, laughing. “Really, | 
We never || 


I know nothing of the world. 
lived in it, my mother and I.” 
“ Would you care to live in it?” 
“Perhaps. But that would depend upon 





| 


what my mother wished. She decides every- | 


thing.” 

‘*'Tell me more about your mother.” 

So I described her, ina few brief passionate 
words, determined that he at least should fully 
know all that she really was in herself and 
all that she had been to me. I cannot say 
what made me do it, or wish to do it, to so 
slight an acquaintance; but then he never 


| 
| 
\| 


HI 


seemed to me a stranger, and he was of my | 


own blood and name. 


Also, to speak about my mother seemed | 


to make amends for what was so strange as || 
to appear almost wrong,—that I could be | 


happy, actually happy, away from her. 
** But I shall not be away long. 
not able to come here, I shall go back to 


her, let me see, the day after to-morrow,” || 


said I, very decidedly. 


“Could you not enjoy staying awhile with | 


the General? You like him.” 


“Yes,” hesitating, but only because I || 
doubted how far I could trust my companion. || 
Then looking in his face, I felt sure I might || 
“Yes, I could like my grand- || 
father very much, if only I were certain he || 


trust him. 


would be kind to my mother.” 
Major Picardy regarded me earnestly. 


“You may set your mind at rest on that || 


point, now and always.” 

** Are you sure?” 

“ Quite sure. He told me so. And when 
you know him better, you will find him a 
man who, whatever his other faults may be, 
is not given to. change—perfectly sincere 
and reliable. And now let us go back. Be 











If she is || 
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as good a girl as ever you can to your grand- 
father. He wishes for you, and remember, 
he needs you.” 

“Wishes me? needs me? Oh, I am so 
glad!”- 

I went back to the carriage with a heart as 
light as the lark’s that we left singing over 
the churchyard. My heart sang too, a happy 
song all to itself, the whole way back. I 
had found something new in my life,—my life 
which had seemed already as full as it could 
hold, till these fresh interests came, yet I found 
it could hold them, and enjoy them too. “I 
must tell my mother all about it,” thought I, 
and began writing my evening letter in my 


| head. But no words seemed strong enough 
| to express my grandfather’s attractiveness 
| and Cousin Conrad’s kindness. 


The dinner hour was six. Mrs. Rix told 


| me she was going to dress, so I dressed like- 


wise, in my Only silk gown—a soft, dark 


|| grey—with my best Valenciennes collar and 


cuffs. I thought my toilet splendid, till I 
saw Mrs. Rix; in cherry-coloured satin, with 


|, bare arms and neck, covered only by a black 


lace shawl. I felt almost like a real “ poor 


| relation” beside her; till I met Cousin 


Conrad’s kind smile, as if he understood all 
about it, and was rather amused than not. 
Then I forgot my foolish vexation, and 


| smiled too. 


As for my grandfather, he took no notice 
whatever of my clothes, but a good deal of 


| me ; talking to me at intervals all dinner-time, 
_and when, that meal being quickly over, a 
| good many people came dropping im, as was 


the cusfom in Bath, Mrs. Rix told me, he 
introduced me punctiliously to everybody as 
“My grand-daughter, Miss Picardy.” 

Some of them looked sarprised, and some 


| of them, I was sure, made undertoned com- | 

| ments upon me and my appearance; but I 

| did not care. If my grandfather was satisfied, 

| what did it matter? 

| The guests were not very interesting, nor | 
could I understand how grown-up people 


should play with such deep earnestness at 
those games of cards, which at school, when 


| we made up an occasional round game, I 


always found so supremely silly—sillier even 
than building card-houses. But I gota little 


quiet talk with Cousin Conrad, who, seeing I | 


was dull, came up to me. _ By-and-by the 
evening was over—this first evening, never 


| to be forgotten. 


When everybody was gone, and we were 


| saying good night, my grandfather put his 


hand on my shoulder, and called Mrs. Rix. 
“T do not presume to comprehend ladies’ 


costume, but it seems to that this is a rather 
‘sad-coloured robe,’ as Shakspere has it, for 
sO young a person. What say you, my dear, 
would you not prefer to look a little more 
—more like other young ladies?” 

I winced. 

“Yes, indeed, General, she ought,” said 
Mrs, Rix. “I have been thinking all evening, 
only I did not quite know how to say it, that 
if Miss Picardy were dressed—as Miss 
Picardy—that is, if you would allow me to 
take her to a proper Bath dressmaker o 

But my pride was up. “Thank you; I || 
prefer to wait till my mother comes. It is || 
she who always chooses my clothes.” | 

“As you please. Good night,” said my 
grandfather, shortly, as he took up his candle 
and disappeared. 

Cousin Conrad gave me a look, a very 
kind one, yet it seemed to “call me to 
order,” almost like one of my mother’s. || 
Was my pride right or wrong? What must 
I do? | 

“Follow him,” whispered Major Picardy, || 
and I obeyed. I hope it is not a startling || 
confession, but there have been very few || 
people in my life whom I either could or | 
would “ obey.” 

I followed the old man, walking feebly | 
down-stairs, and touched him. 1 

“I beg your pardon, I 

“Pray do not apologize. I merely asked 
you to give me the pleasure of seeing you 
dressed as becomes your position—my posi- 
tion, I mean, and you declined. It does not 
matter.” 

“ Tt does matter, since I have vexed you. I 
| could not help it. Don’t you see, sir, that I 
| have got no money. Howcan Igo and buy || 
| new clothes?” 

He looked puzzled, but a little less severe. 

“Why, child, surely you understood that 
—but it is of no consequence whether I am 
| pleased or not.” 

“Tt is of consequence.” 

“To me, perhaps. I do not flatter myself 
it can be so to either you or your mother.” 

Was this speech ironical? Did it infer 

| any ill-feeling towards my mother? If so, I 
|must speak out. I must make him see 
| clearly on what terms we stood. 
“Sir,” I said, looking him boldly in the 
| face, “I am seventeen years old, and I never 
| saw you, never even heard of you, till a few. | 
weeks ago. My mother has brought me up 
entirely. I am what I am, my mother’s | 
child; and I cannot be different. Are you 
ashamed of me?” 

He looked, not at me, for he had turned 
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his back upon me, but at my reflection on 
the mirror opposite,—a figure which startled 
even myself, it stood so tall and proud. 

“ Ashamed of you? No.” 

“ One word more; do you expect me to 
be ashamed of my mother?” 

Here I felt my hand caught with a warn- 
| ing pressure, and Cousin Conrad joined us ; 
|| coming, with his winning smile, right between 
| my grandfather and me. 

“Ts it not rather too late at night to begin 
any unnecessary conversation? The whole 
|| question lies in a nutshell, Cousin Elma. 
|| A young lady from the country comes to 
| visit her grandfather. She is, of course, a 
little behind the fashion, and as her grand- 
father wishes her to take the head of his 
table” (I started at this news), ‘he naturally 
wishes her to be dressed according to /a 
mode—is not that the word ?—like other 
ladies of her age and station. He has a 
right to bestow, and she to accept, this or any 
other kindness. I am sure Mrs. Picardy 
would approve. Every wise mother knows 
that it is unwise for any young girl, in any 
society, to look peculiar.” 

“Do I look peculiar?” 

“Very. Quite unlike any girl I ever saw.” 

“Ts that meant for civility or incivility, 
Conrad?” said my grandfather, laughing ; for, 


in truth, there was no resisting that charming 
way Cousin Conrad had of smoothing down 
people—half in jest, half in earnest. ‘“ Then, 
Elma, we will make you like other girls, if 


we can, to-morrow. Now, good night.” 

A dismissal — decided, though kindly. 
Evidently my grandfather disliked arguments 
and “scenes.” 


men, he could not endure being “bothered,” 
would do or suffer a great evil to avoid a 
small annoyance. So Cousin Conrad that 
night told me ; and so I found out for myself 
by-and-by. 

At present there was nothing for me to do 
|| but to creep up-stairs, rather crestfallen, and 
|| find Mrs. Rix waiting to conduct me to my 
room ; where she stayed talking a terribly long 
time, advising me, in elderly and matronly 
| fashion, about the life into which I was about 
to plunge. She seemed to take it for granted 
I was to be a long time in Bath; and she 


He preferred the comic to | 
the tragic side of life—in fact, like most | 


impressed upon me the necessity of doing as 
other people did, and dressing as other 
people dressed, and, above all, of trying to 
please my grandfather. 

“For he is an odd man, a very odd man, 
my dear. I have seen very little of him of 
late years, but quite enough to find out that. 
Until he invited me here he never even told 
me his son had been married, so that to make 
your acquaintance was a pleasant surprise, 
Miss Picardy. You must introduce me to 
Mrs. Picardy. How soon she must have be- 
come a widow! And where did she come 
from? And what was her maiden name ?” 

“My mother was a Miss Dedman. She 
was born in Bath,” was all I answered to these 
and several more inquisitive questions. 

“And she will be here, I trust, before I 
leave? Most likely you will both stay with 
the General for some time? A capital ar- 
rangement. He has lots of money to leave, 
if he has not left it already to Major Picardy, 
who gets the landedestate. He is very fond 
of Cousin Conrad; still, he might grow 
fonder of you, and if he were to alter his will 
in your favour : 

*T should despise him!” 

I stamped with my foot—my tears burst 
forth ; I could not help it—I had been so 
over excited that day. And then to be told 
calmly that I was to stay here in order to 
worm myself into the old man’s good graces, 
and supplant Cousin Conrad ! What a horrid 
idea! what a humiliating position! I felt 
inclined to run away that minute, even though 
it was the middle of the night—run ‘away 
back to my mother. 

The whole thing was so different from 
what I had been used to. Mrs. Rix, who 
talked very little before my grandfather and 
Cousin Conrad, when she talked to me 
exhibited her true self, so exceedingly small 
and worldly-minded, that all my pleasant 
sensations faded out, and I began to feel as 
| if I had got into an atmosphere where I 
| could not breathe properly. When I shut 
| the door upon her, showing her politely out 
| —not much to her regret, for though I checked 
| them at once, she had been quite frightened 
| at my tears—I threw myself forlornly down 
| upon the bed, and cried like a child for my 


| mother. 
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III.—BERMUDAS (continued). 
W ANDERING about among the pretty hill- 


Unconformable wind-blown beds, Ireland Island. 


account of capillarity, the rock is completely | 
saturated. There are some marshes and 


ponds on the main island, the marshes 


and-dale scenery of Bermudas, one is not 
at first conscious of a singular omission, 
until all at once it bursts upon him that 
there is not a drop of water to be seen 
anywhere—no river, stream, or lake, not 
even a ditch or a duck-pond. The heavy 
rain falls upon the porous sand-heap, and 
runs through it as if it were a sieve. After 
a heavy shower, it may remain for a little 
collected in pools along the beaten road, 
F or it may rush down a steep incline, but | 
an hour after the rain is over every trace | 
of it has disappeared. From the whole | 
of the islands about low-water mark being 
composed of the same porous rock, the 
sea-water passes through it horizontally as 
freely as the rain-water passes through it 
vertically, so that up to high-water mark, | 
and probably considerably above it, on 
dry land of Bermudas at one time occupied a | 
space considerably larger than it does at 
present. Tradition and the accounts of 








covered with a luxuriant vegetation, but in | some of the earlier voyagers would seem to | 
all of them the water is brackish, and they | corroborate this; but soft though the rocks | 


are all more or less affected by the tide, | may be, and rapid the changes which take | 
|| though the rise and fall is almost imper-| place in them, in a geological sense, it 
| ceptible in those at a distance from the sea. | seems difficult to believe that after they were | 

If a well be sunk in almost any part of! consolidated, any great change could have | 
the island, it is filled with water at once, but | taken place in their distribution in the short | 
|| it is only the upper layer which is fresh. | period during which they had been the sub- || 








The water at the bottom of the well is | 
brackish, and is affected by the tide, and the 
|| fresh water, which is merely the rain-catch of | 
|| the surrounding ground, lies on its surface. | 
As there is always a certain amount of mix- | 
ture, the wells do not yield good drinking- | 
water, and the people trust greatly to their | 
rain-water tanks. 

The direct evidences of subsidence are | 
everywhere very palpable. The rocks ex-| 
posed between tide-marks, and now being 
subjected to denudation, are not reef-rocks | 
formed under water, but are, in most cases, 
stratified AZolian rocks. The little pinnacle | 
off the shore of Ireland Island has its base | 
composed of the ordinary blown sand of | 
the sand-hills, the middle part is a shred of | 
an old glacis, and the top is again hori-| 
zontally stratified sand which has been laid | 
down unconformably on the cut edges of | 
Its laminz, after it had been greatly | 
| “denuded” by rain and wind. The North | 
Rock has almost exactly the same struc- | 
| ture, so that we can scarcely doubt that the | 


ject of tradition. A very careful survey was | 
made in the year 1843, and up to the period | 
of our visit there did not seem to have been | 
the least alteration, even in the depth and | 
extent of the passages among the living || 
reefs, a matter of jealous interest where | 
there are only a few inches to come and go || 


| upon, in the question of the entrance of a || 


vessel of a certain draught. 

Perhaps even a more satisfactory proof of 
subsidence was given a few years ago. In | 
preparing a bed for the great floating dock it 
was necessary to make an excavation in the 
“ camber,” extending to a depth of fifty feet 
below low water. First they came in the 
cutting, at a depth of twenty-five feet below 
the surface, to a bed of calcareous mud, five 
feet thick, forming the floor of the basin, 
next to loose beds, twenty feet thick, of what 
has been called “coral crust”—coral sand 
mixed with detached masses of Dif/oria and 
isolated examples of smaller corals and of 
many shells, and passing into freestone, the 
coral sand cemented together but some- 
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what loosely coherent. Beneath this, at a 
depth of about forty-five feet, there is a bed 
of a kind of peat, and vegetable soil con- 
taining stumps of cedar in a vertical position, 
and the remains of other land vegetation, 
with the remains of He/ix bermudiensis, and 
of several birds ; the bed of peat was ascer- 
|| tained by boring to lie upon the ordinary 
| hard “ base-rock.” 

Fossils, or semi-fossils, are very common 
throughout the islands, and they are generally 








varieties, are by far the most abundant; the 
shells can be picked out of the soft rock in 
some places in thousands, as at Mount 
Langton and along the road-side in Somerset 
Island. 

It is difficult to imagine where there has 
been so much change of level, that eleva- 
tions, at all events of a local character, 
should not have occurred from time to time, 
and yet we could not satisfy ourselves that 
we had detected any absolute proof of this. | 





| such as we find associated with sand-hills. | The only case in which we felt an approach | 


av 








Stratification of sand-blown limestone, Ireland Island. 


| One or two species of Ae/ix, showing many | to confidence, was a rock alout ten feet | 





| above high-water mark on Boaz Island,| wind, but it is constantly transported far | 
| which seemed to contain serpula borings in inland and to any height by the “soldier 


| position. In various places, however, a pecu- 
| liar kind of calcareous tubing which forms 
round roots of bushes and grass presents 


may have mistaken this for serpude. 


| 


| 


itself under such various aspects, that we|St. George’s, I found a small worn and 
In | rounded fossil, which seemed to be the cup 
many spots, the rock far above high-water | of a crinoid allied to Holopus. 


crab.” | 
In the collection of Mr. Bartram, a very | 
enthusiastic amateur naturalist, living near 


Mr. Bartram 





|| contains marine shells, but these seem to be | kindly gave me the specimen, and we! 
|| all such as might have been blown along | looked most carefully in all subsequent dredg- 
with the sand into their elevated position, or | ings near Bermudas for some farther indi- | 
have been carried there by other means. | cation of the presence of the species, but.i in| 
Turbo pica, for example, one of the com- | vain. 


monest, is too heavy to be carried by the; On the 21st of April, we left Bermudas, | 
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crossed the gulf-stream to within a short 

distance of Sandy-hook and proceeded to 
|| Halifax, Nova Scotia, where we remained 
about a fortnight. We then returned south- 
wards, cutting the gulf-stream along a line 
four hundred miles to the eastward of our 
|| previous section. On the 31st of May we 
had the pleasure of finding ourselves once 
|| more lashed alongside the dockyard at 
Bermudas. 

The weather was now much warmer, the 
thermometer in the shade ranging from 71° 
to 77° F., and with the advancing season the 
|| appearance of the islands had changed con- 
siderably. Even from a distance many 
| additional shades of green might be seen 
'| brightening and softening the sombre uni- 
'| formity of the cedar woods, and conspicuous 
| above all others, brilliant masses of the 
| splendid foliage of the “ Pride of India,” 
(Média asedarach), which, during our former 
visit, showed its delicate trusses of lilac flowers 
only. I have already referred to the use of 
the common oleander (erium oleander) for 
'| atresting the progress of moving sand. The 

plant was introduced into Bermudas in 
| modern times, and appears to have been 
| encouraged partly on account of its value for 
that purpose, and partly doubtless for its 
| showy flowers. ‘The climate and soil seem 
to suit it wonderfully, and it has regularly 
taken possession of the, islands. Large 
bushes, twenty feet high, are everywhere, 
| round the cottages, along the road-sides and 
in the woods, and thick hedges of great 
| height, planted partly as bounding fences 
|and partly for shelter, intersect the cul- 
| tivated ground in every direction. Nothing 
can be imagined more ornamental. There 
| areall the colour varieties, from white through 
pale rose and lilac, to nearly crimson. The 
| flowers tend to come double or semi-double, 





'| and they bloom most profusely. The country 
round Hamilton and Somerset Island was | 
a perfect blaze of colour in June, and as the | 
flowers come in succession and stand a long | 
| time, they would remain so during the 
greater part of the season. The oleander is 
not now so popular as it was, and although 
it is still planted in large numbers in shifting 
sand, it is suspected that high thickets and 
hedges near dwellings are not healthy, and 
latterly they have been cleared away in 
many places. 

June 9th—A party started early in the 
Morning in the galley and the steam pinnace 
for the Walsingham Caves. We called at 
Mount Langton for the Governor, who had 





arranged to join us, and then went on to! 


“The Flats,” the entrance to Harrington 
Sound. The strait, which is the only com- 
munication between this beautiful land-locked 
sheet of water and the sea, is very narrow, 
and spanned by a low bridge. The rising 
tide rushes in through it with great force, 
and when we arrived the ebbing tide was 
rushing out with the velocity of a mill-race. 
We sent on the steam pinnace with the | 
photographer and some of our party by way | 
of Castle Harbour to Walsingham, to try 
to photograph the interior of one of the | 
caves with the magnesium light, and we | 
warped the galley against the rapids, and | 
she was sogn in the still clear water | 
of the Sound. Harrington Sound is a | 
most peculiar basin, and certainly it is ex- | 
tremely beautiful. It is nearly rectangular, | 
a mile wide by about two miles long in the | 
direction of the axis of the island. To the 
south a low, narrow band separates it from 
the sea, and on the other three sides the 
land rises in irregular, richly wooded ridges, 
forming nearly the highest ground in Ber- | 
mudas. ‘The sheet of water is thus com- 
pletely land-locked, and as it is of con- 
siderable depth, if there were any good | 
access to it, it would make one of the finest | 
harbours conceivable. It was at one time | 
proposed to cut a canal, opening a com- | 
munication to the southward, and to make it 
the Government harbour, but the project 
was abandoned in favour of the present | 
arrangement at Ireland Island. 1] 

We had taken along with us one of the | 
native fishermen who was in the habit of | 
collecting corals and knew the localities of | 
the different species, and under his guidance | 
we explored some low caves under the cliffs | 
along the northern shore. The roofs of the | 
caves were covered with green alge, and | 
below the scarcely perceptible line where the | 
air met the still, clear water, there was a com- | 
plete incrustation of the delicate coral AZyce- 
dium fragile standing out in undulating purple | 
crescents like some luxuriant lichen. Some 
of the sailors stripped and dived for it, and 
soon there was a pile of beautiful specimens in 
the boat. A colony of tropic birds (Phaéton 
athereus) were building in the cliffs above, 
and as they sailed over us, their two long, 
white, tail-feathers gleaming in the sun, their 
white breasts reflected the colour of the 
water and they looked as if they had been 
moulded in pale green glass. We drew 
slowly round, in full enjoyment, to the corner 
of the Sound nearest Walsingham, and a few 
minutes’ walk brought us to the caves. 

As in all limestone districts, the caves at 
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| 
Bermudas consist of large vaulted chambers 


hollowed out in the rock by the removal of 
its material by running fresh water or by the 
action of the sea. 
more rapid in a coral island than it is where 
the rock belongs to one of the older forma- 
tions. 


Paumotus, in which the geological structure 


The process is probably | 


“wandered two hours without finding .a 
termination to its windings, passing through 
chambers with fretwork ceilings of stalag- 
mite and stalactite columns which sparkled 
brilliantly with the reflected torch-light.” * 
The entrances are usually small crevices in 


s. . Dana observed similar caverns in | the rock, often almost masked by vegetation, 
Metia, or Aurora Island, one of the western | 


One, which we passed on our way, called the 
Convolvulus Cave, is covered with a glorious 


may greatly resemble that of Bermudas, and | mantle of /somea nil, its ephemeral flowers 

changing during the day from a brilliant 

azure to rich purple. 
A curious circumstance had given me a|| 


he quotes from the Rev. Mr. Williams an 
'| account of a cavern in the coral rock of 


Atiu, one of the Hervey group, in which he | 


Entrance to the Convolvulus Cave. 


particular interest in one of the Walsingham 
caves. In the year 1819 the late Sir David 
Milne, at that time commanding in chief on 
the North American and West Indian station, 
had a very fine stalagmite upwards of eleven 
feet in length, averaging two feet in diame- 
ter, and weighing three and a half tons, re- 
moved from the cave and placed in the 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh, 
where the course of circumstances has now 
placed it in my custody. The stalagmite 
was sawn over near the floor of the cave, 


and in the year 1863 Sir Alexander Milne, | 


now first naval Lord of the Admiralty, 





| and at that time commanding in chief on 
| the same station, visited the cave and exa- 


| mined carefully the stump of the column |) 


| which had been removed forty-four years 
before by his father. It had made some 
attempt at reparation, and in the. year 1864 


Mr. David Milne Home gave the results | 


| of his brother’s observations in a notice to 


|the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He ob- || 
served five drops of water falling on the || 
| stump, two at the rate of three or four drops | 


| in the minute, the others much less fre- 


—e 


| * “ United States’ Exploring Expedition,” vol. x. Geology; 
| by James D. Dana, A.M., Geologist to the Expedition, p. 67. 
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quently. At the spot where the two drops 
were falling two small knobs of calcareous 
matter had been formed. On the part of 
the stumps where the three drops were fall- 
ing, the deposit consisted of only a thin 
crust. The total estimated bulk of the stalag- 
mite which had accumulated during forty-four 
years was about five cubic inches. Mr. 
Milne Home calculated that at that rate it 
|| would have taken 600,000 years to form the 
|| original stalagmite; but he points out very 
| truly, that it.is highly improbable that the 
|supply has been uniform, and that in all 
| likelihood it was very much greater at an 








earlier period, and has been steadily decreas- 
ing owing to the consolidation of the rock 
forming the roof of the cavern. 

When we examined the stump, which was 
just about ten years later, the two drops 
were still falling, but apparently somewhat 
more slowly, one not quite three times in a 
minute, the other twice; this must depend, 
however, in some measure upon the previous 
weather. The three drops were still falling, 
and adding silently to their crust. We could 
not determine that the bulk of the new accu- 
mulation was perceptibly greater than when 
it was measured by Sir Alexander Milne. 








ee, , oa? 


Cedar Avenue, 


We were very anxious to carry away with us 
2 permanent record of the present condition 
of the stump of the stalagmite, and we twice 
|tried to photograph it with the magnesium 


light. On the first occasion the picture came 
| out fairly, but most unfortunately in the dark- 
| ness and the difficulty of conducting such 
| Operations it was spoiled. When we tried it 
| again, there was something wrong with the 
| bath, and it was a complete failure. 

| It then occurred to us that it might be 
| Possible to take another slice from the 
column, showing the amount of reparation 


during half a century, as an accessory and 
XV—12 


a 





Hamilton, p. 163, 


|complement to the Edinburgh specimen. 
, Our time was too short to allow us to de 
| this ourselves, but Captain Aplin most kindly 
| undertook to make the attempt after our de- 
parture, and I have just heard that he suc- 
| ceeded in his difficult task. The roof of the 
| cave at the point whence the stalagmite was 
removed is at a height of about fifteen feet, 
and facing the stump there are two majestic 
| columns uniting the roof and the floor, one 
of them upwards of sixty feet in circumference. 
| They are beautifully fluted and fretted with 
| stalactite, and shone out with a pure white- 
frosted surface in the magnesium light. Send- 
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ing the galley on before us we walked along 
the isthmus which forms the western boundary 
:. Of Harrington Sound to Painter’s Vale, where 
there was a small detachment of Engineers 
|, living under canvas, and another cave. 
| I think the Painters Vale cave is the 
(| prettiest of the whole. The opening is not 
very large. 
| of débris forming a steep slope into the cave, 
| as if part of the roof of the vault had sud- 
| denly fallen in, At the foot of the bank of 
débris one can barely see in the dim light, 
deep clear water lying perfectly still and re- 
| flecting the roof and margin like a mirror. 
| We clambered down the slope, and as the 
:| eye became more accustomed to the obscurity 
| the lake stretched farther back. There was 
a crazy little punt moored to the shore, and 
after lighting candles Captain Nares rowed 
the Governor back into the darkness, the 
|| candles throwing a dim light for a time— 
|| while the voices. became more hollow and 
| distant—upon the surface of the water and 
|| the vault of stalactite, and finally passing 
back as mere specks into the silence. 

After landing the Governor on the opposite 
side Captain Nares returned for me, and we 
rowed round the weird little lake. It was 
certainly very curious and beautiful; evi- 
dently a huge cavity out of which the cal- 
careous sand had been washed or dissolved, 
and whose walls, still to a certain extent 
permeable, had been hardened and petrified 
by the constant percolation of water charged 
with carbonate of lime. From the roof in- 
numerable stalactites perfectly white, often 
several yards long and coming down to the 
delicacy of knitting needles, hung in clusters ; 
and wherever there was any continuous 
crack in the roof or wall a graceful soft-look- 
ing curtain of white stalactite fell, and often 
ended, much to our surprise, deep in the 
water. Stalagmites also rose up in pinnacles 
and fringes through the water, which was so 
exquisitely still and clear, that it was some- 
thing difficult to tell where the solid marble 
tracery ended and its reflected image began. 
In this cave, which is a considerable distance 


from the sea, there is a slight change of level | quadrangular frame round Harrington Sound, 
with the tide sufficient to keep the water | and ends on the shore of Castle Harbour. | 
The mouth of the cave is | The road from Somerset to Hamilton passes | 


perfectly pure. 


It is an arch over a great mass | 





| 


eruption. This is no doubt entirely mythical, 
The plant is very poisonous, but the perfume 
of the flower is rather agreeable, and we con- 
stantly plucked and smelt it without its pro 
ducing any unpleasant effect. The tide was 
with us when we regained the Flats Bridge, 
and the galley shot down the rapid like an 
arrow, the beds of scarlet sponges and the 
great lazy trepangs showing perfectly clearly 
on the bottom at a fathom depth. 
Ireland Island, the extreme island of the | 
chain to the westward, contains the dock. | 
yard with the Government basin and the | 
wonderful iron floating-dock, which was | 
made in England, and towed across the 
Atlantic with so much labour and risk a few 
years ago. It is covered with Government | 
buildings, and is under strict naval discipline | 
—an appanage and extension, in fact, of the 
guardship, H.M.S. Zerrer. Boaz Island 
succeeds, united to Ireland Island by a 
bridge, and the site of a military hospital | 
and barrack. A short ferry then leads on | 
to Somerset Island, the richest and best | 
cultivated and perhaps the prettiest part 
of Bermudas. The houses here are nume- 
rous and good, and the market-gardem style | 
of culture is fully carried out. The soil is | 
excellent ; “red earth” with decayed vege- 
table matter, and “mixed with it a white | 
meale”—that is to say, the large-grained free 
coral sand. When we arrived in the begin- | 
ning of April—very early in the season— | 
they were already dispatching to the New 
York market weekly ship-loads of delicious 
early potatoes, for which they were getting 
£17 2 ton, onions at 75. 6d. a box, and the 
earliest tomatoes—just beginning to ripen— 
at 3s. a small box. In Somerset the fields 
and gardens are small, separated and inter- 
sected by tall oleander hedges, amd all the | 





rugged ground is covered with cedar woods. | 

Long Island, or Bermudas, extends as 
a narrow strip from Somerset Island round | 
the great Sound. At the head of the bay, | 
where Hamilton, the principal town, 1s || 
situated, it widens out, being about two | 
miles in width; it then forms the singular | 


| 





overgrown with foliage, and every tree is | Gibb’s Hill, two hundred and forty-five feet || 


draped and festooned with the fragrant /as-| high, with a lighthouse one hundred and | 
minum gracile, mingled not unfrequently with | twenty feet, showing a ( | 
the “poison ivy,” Rhus toxicodendron. The | brightening up every minute into a strong | 
Bermudians, especially the dark people, have | glare which continues for six seconds. AS | 
a most exaggerated horror of this bush. They | the height of the lantern is three hundred | 


Ss 


imagine that if one touch it or rub against it) and sixty feet above the level of the sea, 
he becomes feverish, and is covered with an | the light can be seen for a distance of about 


revolving light, | 
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thirty miles. Cottages and patches of culti- 
vation are scattered along the side of the 
road for the whole distance. 

Hamilton is a quaint, rather pretty little 
town of about two thousand inhabitants. A 
half-street of irregular houses and stores with 
green verandas faces the harbour, with a 
commodious line of wharves and sheds along 
the shore. The better houses are scattered 
and a little inland, and some very pretty villas, 
the residences of the leading merchants and 
some of the Government officials, occupy 
pleasant situations round the head of the 
bay. The suburbs of Hamilton show well 
the peculiarity of the contrast between the 
white-roofed houses and the dark junipers. 
Nearly the best examples of these so-called 
“cedars” form a fine avenue just behind the 
town. 

St. George’s Island, running along the 
northern shore of Castle Harbour, termi- 
nates the series to the north-east. The 
town of St. George’s is the second on the 
islands, even more prettily situated than 
Hamilton, and having likewise a good 
harbour for vessels of moderate size, and a 
good line of wharves. The streets of the 
town are, however, close and narrow, and 
the drainage is bad; so that St. George’s, 
one of the principal military stations, is by 
no means healthy. St. David Island, Cooper 
Island, Castle Island,” and many smaller 
islets, form a broken barrier, closing in Castle 
Harbour to the southward. 

General Lefroy has paid great attention to 
all questions bearing upon the health and 
the material prosperity of Bermudas, and his 
reports to the Home Government, and the 
reports submitted to him by the local autho- 
rities, are of high interest. Very charming 
in many ways, it seems doubtful whether, 
with the scarcity of labour which followed 
slave emancipation, Bermudas would be a 
colony of any value except as a military 
station. In this point of view, however, it 
is of an importance, perhaps, second only to 
Malta. Judging from General Lefroy’s care- 
ful statistics, Bermudas cannot be regarded 
as an essentially unhealthy place, or as one 
possessing a climate unfavourable to the life 
of Europeans. 


thousand—nearly the same as the general 
death-rate of England. ‘The mean of the 
death-rate among the troops in Bengal for 
the five years up to 1869 was 23°8 in a 
thousand, in Bermudas 16°1, in Malta 15°9, 
and in Canada—an exceptionally healthy 
Station—6"9. During the last thirty years 





The death-rate among the | 
white population is about twenty-two in a 





Bermudas has suffered from four epidemics 
of yellow fever, and these, with one excep- 
tion—that of 1856—told severely on the 
troops; but, setting aside that terrible scourge, 


it must be regarded as one of the healthiest of | 


our less healthy stations. A good deal can 
be done, doubtless, to improve the sanitary 
condition of the towns and of the military 
establishments ; but the root of the evil is in 
the porous nature of the rock, preventing a 
full and purifying supply of running water, 
and rendering anything like effective sewer- 
age extremely difficult. 

There is little live stock on the islands ; 
cattle and sheep do not thrive well, probably 
mainly owing to the want of a plentiful 
supply of good water. Butcher-meat is 
almost all imported from America. Horses 
are not very numerous, and only tolerably 
good. ‘There are a few mules and asses. 

The greatest extent and diversity of land 
is in Long Island, between Hamilton and 
the shore of Harrington Sound. The country 
is undulating and well wooded, with here 
and there extensive brackish water marshes 
cumbered with a luxuriant vegetation of 
palmettos, mangroves, junipers, and ferns, 
including the common bracken P/eris agui- 
lina, Osmunda regalis, and O. cinnamomea, 
and Acrostichum aureum often seven or 
eight feet high. It is intersected by good 
roads, and dotted with white-roofed houses, 
churches, and school-houses. 

The principal crops raised are potatoes, 
tomatoes, and onions, for the New York 
market ; these are of the very best quality, but 
they are raised in comparatively small quan- 
tity, owing partly to the scarcity of labour 
and partly to the patchy distribution of 
fertile soil and the want of a sufficient supply 
of manure. Arrowroot—the starch of 
Maranta arundinacea—was at one time a 
principal article of export ; but the quantity 
produced has been steadily decreasing of 
late years. What is made is certainly ex- 
cellent, and fetches a much higher price 
than the West Indian arrowroot which is 
driving it out of the market. The starch is 
contained in a long jointed tuber, or rather 
rhizome or under-ground stem which springs 
from the crown of the root of the J/arania. 
This, when it is ripe, is a foot or so in length, 
slightly flattened, and about an inch in 
diameter. When fresh it is covered witha 


brownish skin; but this separates in drying 
from the tuber, which is white and semi- 
transparent, and little else than a mass of 
starch, Fragments of the rhizome or small 
| Shoots, which are sent off along with the 











































rhizomes, are planted about the month of ; 
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May, and they send up a stem three feet 
high, with handsome iris-like leaves. In 
about ten months each plant yields ten or 
twelve, sometimes as many as eighteen or 
twenty, tubers. These are partially dried 
and the skin removed, and then, after being 
carefully washed, they are ground in a mill 
worked by horses or oxen into a coarse pulp. 
The pulp is passed, with an abundance of 
cold water, through sieves gradually dimi- 
nishing in mesh, until the starch passes 
through free from fibre or other impurity. 
The greater part of the water is then poured 
off, as much of the remainder as possible 
forced out by a hand-press, and the cake 
of starch broken up and dried in shallow 
wooden trays exposed to a current of air, 
when it falls into the well-known, snowy, | 
glistening powder. . The best arrowroot costs | 
at the manufactory from 1s. 4d. to 15. 6d. a | 
pound ; but the crop is a troublesome one, 
the labour connected with it extending over | 
about a year, and the Bermudians find the | 
culture of the potato, which lies only about | 
one hundred days in the ground, gives much | 
less trouble, and commands a ‘certain and | 
immediate market in America, a more pro- | 
fitable speculation. Maize is grown in small 
quantity, chiefly as a vegetable for the sake | 
of the green heads. Indian corn is greatly 
used as an article of food, but it is imported 
from America. Cassava (Jatropha manthot) 
is common in gardens, and thrives well. It 
is much used about Christmas-time for mak- 
ing a very favourite dish of the season—‘“‘cas- 
sava pudding.” All the European vegetables 
crow in Bermudas, and, with care, seem to 
come to considerable perfection, It is singu- 
lar that seed potatoes, and garden seeds of 
all kinds, including those of the onion and 
tomato, are imported every year, usually 
from America or Madeira. It is generally 
understood that seed grown on the islands 
will yield a deteriorated crop. 

Some years ago Bermudas was famous for 
its oranges; several of the best varieties 
were cultivated in gardens, and the fruit 
arrived at wonderful perfection; while the 
lemon, the lime, and the bitter orange were 
self-sown, and sprang up everywhere, so that 
the country lanes and hedge-rows were redo- 
lent of the delicious perfume of orange 
blossom, and the fruit fell off and rotted on 
the ground. 

About the year 1854 a minute insect of 
the family Coccidz appeared on the orange- 
trees, and multiplied infinitely. The leaves, 





| to wood, and do not bear. 


looking Papaw-trees (Carica papaya) are 


| latitude, is 65° F. 


viscid excretion from the animal, became 
yellow and fell off, the fruit dropped before 
ripening, and finally many of the trees died. 
Bermudas has never recovered from this 
plague, and now there is scarcely an orange 
grown on the islands. The wild lemons and 
limes still flourish, and perfume the air in 
the thickets about Walsingham and Painter’s 
Vale ; but the cultivated varieties have dis- 
appeared from the gardens. Fruit is by no 
means abundant. ‘The smaller English fruits 
—gooseberry, raspberry, currant, &c.—run 
Strawberries fruit 
fairly. Bananas are very generally culti- 
vated, and are good, though the varieties are 
not so carefully selected as they are in 
Madeira. There are some fine trees of the 
Avocada pear (Persea gratissima), which bear 
abundantly. ‘The Mangoe has been intro- 
duced into some ‘gardens, but the crop 
cannot be depended upon. ‘The singular- 


seen everywhere, male and female, round 
the cottages; but the fruit is not much 
esteemed. 

The climate of Bermudas is very genial ; 
























the mean annual temperature is 70° F., while 


that of Madeira, in almost exactly the same | 


This difference of 5° 
is due partly to the prevalence at Ber- 
mudas of south-west winds blowing directly 
over the super-heated reflux of the equatorial 
current, and partly to the position of the 
islands within the region of the banked-down 
warm water of the gulf-stream. The tem- 
perature of the coldest month (63° F.) is, 
however, somewhat lower at Bermudas than 
at Madeira (64° F.), while that of the warmest 
month is considerably higher (79° F. to 72° 
F.). This greater summer-heat telling upon 
the flowering and the ripening of the seeds of 
plants gives the flora of Bermudas a more tro- 
pical character than that of Madeira, and this 
is undoubtedly increased by the circumstance 
that while the vegetation of Madeira and the 
other “ Atlantic islands,” the Azores and the 
Canaries, appears to be to a great degree an 
extension of that of Southern Europe, that 
of Bermudas, if we except a large number of 
introduced plants, is in the main derived | 
from the West Indies and the south of North 
America. 

During our two visits Mr. Moseley col- 
lected the plants vigorously, and by a kind 
arrangement of General Lefroy’s, he spent a 
few days at the camp of the Engineers in 
Painter’s Vale in the middle cf the best 
botanical district. He dried about a hundred 





covered with scales, and glutinous with a 





and fifty species of flowering plants, which 
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were sent to Kew, and Dr. Hooker, in re- 
turning the rough list, expresses his surprise 
at finding the flora to possess so tropical a 
character. 

It is pleasant to ride of an evening along 
the green roads in Bermudas. Things are 
so much alike all over the world, the exi- 
gencies of cultivation and traffic requiring 
everywhere the same palings or hedge-rows 
or low walls, and nature everywhere encum- 
bering and ameliorating the road-sides with 
green weeds with blue or white or red or 
yellow flowers, that one might almost fancy 
oneself among the green lanes of the middle 
counties of England. The exotic character 
of the vegetation of Bermudas is not obtru- 
sive. The universal cedar might be a yew 
or a dark-foliaged pine, and only here and 
there a graceful group of tall palmettos rises 
over a mangrove swamp. Chamerops pal- 
metto is the only indigenous palm ; the 
cabbage palm (Oreodoxa oleracea), the date 
palm (Phenix dactylifera), the cocoa-nut 
(Cocos nucifera), and the grugru palm (As¢ro- 





caryum aureum), have been introduced, and 
grow well; but they do not ripen their fruit. | 
The bananas round the cottages look tropi- 
cal, and so do the stars of scarlet bracts of 
Poinsettia and the stars of crimson flowers 
of Lrythrina; but the far more general 
tamarisks and oleanders are familiar, An 
exotic cast is given to the undergrowth 
by the prickly pear, the Mexican yellow 
poppy (Argemone mexicana), the scarlet sage 
(Zantana coccinea), and the wild ipecacuanha | 
(Asclepias curassavica), the food of the cater- | 
pillar of the finest Bermudian butterfly 
(Danais archippus) ; but nettles, chickweed, | 
sow-thistles, rapes, clovers, and other cosmo- | 
politan weeds, hold their accustomed place. 

We left Bermudas on the 12th of June. | 
Before we steamed out the camber, his | 
Excellency the Governor, his private secre- | 
tary Captain Trench, Captain Aplin, and a | 
party of ladies paid us a last visit, and we 
bade farewell with many regrets to friends | 
to whom we were indebted for every possible 
kindness during our stay. 

C. WYVILLE THOMSON. 





BEHOLD ALL CREATURES FOR OUR SPORT OR USE. 


By LADY VERNEY. 


SAW to-day high up in the air above a 

large tree in a lonely field, a little cloud 
of gnats or flies, so far from the ground as 
to be almost invisible except when the sun 
shone upon their gauzy wings. They were 
gyrating in a regular circular dance, following 
each other in and out and to and fro, in an 
intricate measure, cutting and crossing and 
floating round and round, evidently to their 
own supreme satisfaction. A little farther 


| on in the heart of the wood we met a 
| line of ants marching from their high-piled 


nest to some object unseen to us,—-straight 
on, determined, not to be interfered with 
or turned aside. Presently we crossed a 
streamlet, where in a quiet pool, sheltered 
by stones, a little company of about a dozen 
very small brilliant metallic-looking beetles 
were swimming rapidly in a circle, in and 
out, with the utmost regularity, never inter- 
fering with each other or losing their places, 
—a “round dance” of exquisite order, dex- 
terity, and grace. - It was very pretty to 
watch, but was going on with certainly not 
the slightest reference to my pleasure or con- 
venience,—indeed in the strange severance 
between our races they were evidently as 





unconscious of my existence as if we had 
been in separate planets. 

We have an inveterate and extraordinary 
belief rooted in us that all nature was created 
with some reference to ourselves—that all 
plants, birds, and beasts were intended for 
the pleasure or the use of man; and as to 
those tribes which by no manner of means 
can be coerced into this theory, we proceed 
very summarily, to the best of our power, 
to do away with them from off the earth as 
useless. 

It is the conviction of a people dwelling 
much in towns or on cultivated land, of an 
unimaginative race,—self-involved, proud, un- 
sympathetic,—who have so disciplined their 
horses and their dogs, their tulips and their 
currant-bushes, that these have no indepen- 
dent life from their masters,—who recognise 
no existences beyond themselves and their 
belongings. But a man who has lived | 
much in the woods and hillsides, alone face | 
to face with nature for any time, becomes | 
aware that he is only one of God’s creatures ; 
and that the sunshine and the shade, the 
early and the latter rain, are probably intended 
for the use of other organisations besides his , 
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own,—for their pastime, subsistence, and 
comfort, as well as for that of the human 
race. 

“Each after his kind, and God saw that 
it was good,” is a beautiful expression of the 
thought that “this great globe and all that 
it inhabit” is not intended to be confined 
to the use of man alone. 

Science has been playing of late into the 
hands of our vanity; the lightning is made to 
carry our messages, night is turned into day 
by the gas out of one rock, metals are ex- 
tracted from the earth, the very refuse and 
waste from other products are found to be 
precious, and made to yield valuable dyes, 
oils, and useful drugs for our omnivorous 
wants and gratifications, till we have begun 
to fancy that only time is required to “ show 
a use” for us in all remaining natural produc- 
tions. Yet when we turn to the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small,—to telescopic 
and microscopic wonders, we discover whole 
worlds utterly independent and unconscious 
of us and our requirements. 

Even among the races where an individual 
here and there can be made serviceable to 
man, such as “that great leviathan whom 
thou hast caused to play,” we can hardly 
fancy that the special object of the whale’s 
life is to give us sperm oil, whalebone, and 
blubber. Mr. Wallace is eloquent upon the 
birds of Paradise, confined to two or three 
most remote islands, in a sea scarcely ever 
visited, and seen only by a few ignorant 
savages, which are yet the most exquisite, the 
most original of creations. He tells of what 
| are called by the Papuan natives Saca/é/i, or 
dancing parties, where the birds collect at the 
tops of the trees in the lonely woods, to hover 
and play for hours, shaking their wings and 
| crests, the long trains of exquisite bright 

golden feathers erected over their heads, and 
| quivering in the sunshine like a cloud of 
| glory,—their crimson, blue, or green heads 
shining with metallic brilliancy, evidently 
| showing off for the pleasure of their Quaker- 
dressed lady friends. A sight which never is 
or perhaps can be enjoyed by cultivated man. 
Even our pride cannot conceive the raison 
@étre of the seven hundred and fifty new 
beetles and flies which Mr. Wallace discovers 
in three days in the Island of Borneo, to be 
that one out of their myriad numbers may 
have the honour of being stuck with a pin on 
a card in the collection of that distinguished 
naturalist. There are “many mansions” of 
life, of use, of beauty,—unknown to each 
other, living side by side and yet apart in 
the world, doing each their own work,—com- 





pletely unconscious of that of the rest,—chil- 
dren of the same God, having as great a right 
and claim to a happy life as we ourselves. 
There was much truth in St. Francis of Assisi’s 
fantastic reverence for “his brothers and 
sisters” of the animal creation, which we 
might often do well to remember. Ja 
sorella la vacca would not suffer as she does 
on railway trains, mio fratello fasino and the 
horse would less frequently be ill treated, if 
we realised their rights in life as well as our 
own. 

No doubt, in one sense, the law is 
absolute of the “survival of the fittest,” 
that the lower races will, in time, and where 
coming into collision with the higher and 
stronger, give way before them,—e.g. as the 
world becomes more peopled, there will be 
no room for organisations like that of the 
tiger, which requires a whole province to 
supply himself and his (not large) family with 
“ butchers’ meat;” but this very partially 
solves the great question of our use and 
abuse of our position with regard to animals. 
Indeed the infringing on the liberty of other 
lives in our own fancied interests, has been 
proved again and again to be a mistake, 
Small birds have been supposed to be in- 
jurious to grain and fruit, and they have 
been destroyed without mercy in France and 
Switzerland. The consequence has been 
that devouring insects have increased to such 
a fearful extent and have so damaged the crops 
of those countries, that solemn decrees have 
now been issued for the protection of those 
valuable sparrows, &c., which it is the object 
of some wise “small bird clubs” in Eng- | 
land to destroy. We have not yet even 
taken pains to make out what are the 
races which are and which are not useful to 
ourselves. 

Again, the population of the great oceans 
which cover so large a portion of our planet 
carries On an existence utterly indepen- 
dent of us. Those billions of billions of | 
globigerine which are tranquilly depositing at 
the bottom of the ocean their infinitesimal 
portion of a future chalk bed—those innu- 
merable star fish and corallines, a specimen 
or two of which clings to the filaments of the 
rope of a dredge from the Challenger, of 
what “use” are they to man? Yet who can 
doubt that each and all have their object in | 
the vast scheme of the universe. 

With regard to the races beyond the ken | 
of our unassisted senses, it is beyond measure | 
startling to watch the inhabitants of a drop of 
water in a solar microscope,—swallowing each 
other, pursuing each other, seeking their 
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prey, their loves, their hates, with the utmost 
excitement and plenitude of life, fearing 
us not, seeing, hearing, knowing us not—as 
utterly unconscious of our existence as we a 
few seconds before were of theirs. Their 
| very shapes are hideous in our eyes, “ por- 
tentous,” when thus brought out by the mag- 
nifying lens and the light. One carries an 
enormous head garnished with prongs or 
| spikes, the next seems all paunch, with no 
head to speak of at all. Legs come out in the 
wrong (!) places and in unpleasant numbers. 
One beast wears his eyes in his stomach, an- 
other on his back. The proportions of their 
bodies, their colour, their complexions and 
manners, are all utterly repulsive to our ideas 
of beauty. What are we that we should judge ? 
They are not for us or by us,—or indeed in 
our world at all, but by this accidental 
glimpse. Yet each atom, invisible to the 
naked eye, is finished with an exquisite 
nicety, fitting him to fulfil his position im life 
with unerring forethought, adaptation, and 
success. 

Then if we turn to the other extreme 
of remoteness from our world—by distance 
in one case as by size in the other,—and look 
through a telescope at the stars on a bright 
clear night, shining in every variety of size 
and distance through the vast spaces which 
separate us from even the nearest of those 
mighty worlds (the idea of their being un- 
| peopled has long been givén up as absurd), 
and we are chilled with the sense of how 
utterly indifferent and unconscious are their 
inhabitants of our existence, our hopes, our 
| fears, our objects,—they would not even 
be aware of the change if the whole of our 
planet with its contents were swept away to- 
| morrow. 






















































































There is something inexpressibly lonely in 
the feeling of isolation when we realise how 
far apart are the different portions of God’s 
creation. It seems as if the more we became 
aware of its extent and variety, the more we 
required the rest given by a principle to be 
reached through a different set of faculties 
from those used in the scientific investigation 
of nature,—the belief that all are bound to- 
gether into one great whole—the dependence 
upon a Father, the spirit of good—God-~the 
binding together, the religio—under the 
power 


“ Which wields the world with never-wearied love 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above,” 


as Shelley has put it, certainly a man not 
likely to exaggerate the necessity of this 
link between the Great Spirit, by whatsoever 
name He be called, and the individual 
sentient atoms, whether conscious or un- 
conscious of His presence. 

The “Essay on Man” is no longer 
regarded with the respect it used to win. 
Yet it would be difficult to put the idea of 
the connection of the universe with the 
Divinity in truer or more beautiful words 


than Pope’s,—after all a variation on the ; 
theme, “In Him we live, and move, and have | 


our being ” :— 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 
That.changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in th’ etherial frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives th all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 
Breathes inour soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect in a hair as heart. 


To Him no high, no low, no great, no small, 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals al!.”’ 
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IND-SHAKEN lilies, silver-belled and sweet, 

Pearls floating down the dusty London street ; 
| Embodied dreams ; a resurrection bright 
| Of some foregone, forgotten, lost delight. 


Who drew them from their dusky, cool retreat, 
Where they could hear the Spring’s first pulses beat 
In deep green woods, or by the silvery gleam 

Of some slow rippling, forest-shadowed stream? 
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Where are they drifting in that snowy dress? 
To make death tender with their loveliness ; 
Or stir within some weary, death-cold breast 


Thoughts, which the dull, hard world had laid to rest. 


i 


WH 


WV 


Will they reflect their image clear that lies 
In the soft depths of little children’s eyes ? 
Or will those chalices of silver bells 

Imprison tears within their fragrant cells ? 


Oh, myriad-voiced ! beneath the summer sky, 
To some a song, to some a bitter cry, 
Pass to your mission, while I hear the beat 
Of angel footsteps flutter from the street. 
C. BROOKE. 
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OR, A SUBSTITUTE FOR LATIN VERSES. 


“ There was a roaring in the woods all night ; 
The rain came heavily and fell in floods ; 
But now the sun is rising calm and bright, 
e birds are singing in the distant woods ; 
Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods, 
The jay makes answer as the magpie chatters, 
And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters.”’ 


\ K JAS he a gloomy and distempered man, 

who, upon such a morn as that, stood 
on the little bridge across a certain burn, 
and watched the water run, with something 
of a sigh? and who, when the schoolboy 
beside him lamented that the floods would 
surely be out, and his day’s fishing spoiled, 
said to him—“ Ah, my boy, that is a little 
matter. Look at what you are seeing 
now, and understand what barbarism and 
waste mean. Look at all that beautiful 
water, which God has sent us hither off the 
Atlantic, without trouble or expense to us. 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, of gallons 
will run under this bridge to-day: and what 
shall we do with it? Nothing. And yet— 
think only of the mills which that water 
would have turned. Think how it might 
have kept up health and cleanliness in poor 
creatures packed away in the back streets of 


the nearest town, or even in London itself. 
Think even how country folk, in many parts 
of England, in three months’ time, may be 
crying out for rainy and afraid of short 
crops, and fever, and scarlatina, and cattle- 
plague, for want of the very water which we 
are now letting run back, wasted, into the 


sea from whence it came. 
ourselves a civilised people.” 
It is not wise, I know, to preach to boys. 
And yet, sometimes, a man must speak his 
heart; even, like Midas’ slave, to the reeds by 
the river side. And I had so often, fishing 
up and down full many a stream, whispered 
my story to those same river-reeds ; and told 
them that my Lord the Sovereign Demos, 
had, like old Midas, asses’ ears in spite of all 
his gold, that I thought I might for once tell 
it the boy likewise, in hope that he might 
help his generation to mend that which my 
own generation does not seem like to mend. 
I might have said more to him, but did 
not. For it is not well to destroy too early 
the child’s illusion, that people must be wise 
because they are grown up, and have votes, 
and rule, or think they rule, the world. The 
child will find out how true that is soon 
enough for himself. If the truth be forced 
on him by the hot words of those with 
whom he lives, it is apt to breed in him that 


And yet we call 





contempt, stormful and therefore barren, 
which makes revolutions ; and not that pity, 
calm and therefore helpful, which makes 
reforms. 

So I might have said to him, but did not, 

And then men pray for rain— 

My boy, did you ever hear the old Eastern 
legend about the gipsies? How they were 
such good musicians, that some great Indian 
Sultan sent for the whole tribe, and planted 
them near his palace, and gave them land, 
and ploughs to break it up, and seed to sow 
it, that they might dwell there, and play and 
sing to him. 

But when the winter came, these gipsies 
all came to the Sultan, and cried that they 
were starving. “But what have you done 
with the seed-corn which I gave you?” “Oh 
Light of the Age, we ate it in the summer.” 
“ And what have you done with the ploughs 
which I gave you?” “Oh Glory of the Uni- 
verse, we burnt them to bake the corn withal.” 

Then said that great Sultan—“ Like the 
butterflies you have lived, and like the 
butterflies you shall wander.” And he drove 
them out. And that is how the gipsies 
came hither from the East. 

Now suppose that the Sultan of all 
Sultans, who sends the rain, should make a 
like answer to us foolish human beings when 
we prayed for rain—‘ But what have you done 
with the rain which I gave you six months 
since?” “We have let it run into the sea.” 
“Then, ere you ask for more rain, ake places 
wherein you can keep it when you have it.” 
“But that would be, in most cases, too expen- 
sive. We can employ our capital more pro- 
fitably in other directions.” 

It is not for me to say what answer might 
be made to such an excuse. I think a 
child’s still unsophisticated sense of right and 
wrong would soon supply one; and pro- 
bably one—considering the complexity, and 
difficulty, and novelty, of the whole question 
—somewhat too harsh, as children’s judg- 
ments are wont to be. 

But would it not be well if our children, 
without being taught to blame any one for 
what is past, were taught something about 
what ought to be done now, what must be 
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done soon, with the rain-fall of these islands ; 
and about other and kindred health-questions, 
on the solution of which depends, and will 
depend more and more, the life of millions ? 
One would have thought that those public 
schools and colleges which desire to mono- 
polize the education of the owners of the 
soil, of the great employers of labour, of the 
clergy, and of all indeed who ought to be 
acquainted with the duties of property, the 
conditions of public health, and, in a word, 
the general laws of what is now called Social 
Science—One would have thought, I say, 
that these public schools and colleges would 
have taught their scholars somewhat at least 
about such matters, that they might go forth 
into life with at least some rough notions 


'| of the causes which make people healthy or 
|| unhealthy, rich or poor, comfortable or 
| wretched, useful or dangerous to the State. 
‘| But as long as our great educational institu- 
|| tions, safe, or fancying themselves safe, in 
| some enchanted castle, shut out by ancient 


magic from the living world, put a premium 


‘| on Latin and Greek verses, a wise father 





will, during the holidays, talk now and then, 
I hope, somewhat after this fashion :— 

You must understand, my boy, that all 
the water in the country comes out of the sky, 
and from nowhere else; and that, therefore, 
to save and store the water when it falls is a 
question of life and death to crops, and man, 
and beast ; for without water is life or death. 
If I took, for instance, the water from the 
moors above and turned it over yonder field, 
I could double, and more than double, the 
crops in that field henceforth. 

Then why do I not do it? 

Only because the field lies higher than the 
house ; and if—now here is one thing which 
you and every civilised man should know— 
if you have water-meadows, or any “ irri- 
gated ” land, as it is called, above a house, or 
even on a level with it, it is certain to breed 
not merely cold and damp, but fever or ague. 
Our forefathers did not understand this, and 
they built their houses, as this is built, in the 
lowest places they could find; sometimes 
because they wished to be near ponds, from 
whence they could get fish in Lent; but 
more often, I think, because they wanted to 
be sheltered from the wind. They kad no 
glass, as we have, in their windows; or at 
least latticed casements, which let in the 
wind and cold, and they shrank from high and 


| exposed, and therefore really healthy, spots. 


But now that we have good glass, and sash 


| windows, and doors that will shut tight, we 


can build warm houses where we like. And 





if you ever have to do with the building of 
cottages, remember that it is your duty to 
the people who will live in them, and there- 
fore to the State, to see that they stand high 
and dry, where no water can drain down 
into their foundations, and where fog, and 
the poisonous gases which are given out by 
rotting vegetables cannot drain down either. 
You will learn more about all that when you 
learn, as every civilised lad should in these 
days, something about chemistry, and the 
laws of fluids and gases. But you know 
already that flowers are cut off by frost in 
the low grounds, sooner than in the high; 
and that the fog at night always lies along 
the brooks; and that the sour moor-smell 
which warns us to shut our windows at sun- 
set, comes down from the hill, and not up 
from the valley. Now all these things are 
caused by one and the same law; that cold 
air is heavier than warm ; and, therefore, like 
so much water, must run down hill. 

But what about the rainfall ? 

Well, I have wandered a little from the 
rainfall: though not as far as you fancy, for 
fever and ague and rheumatism usually mean 
—rain in the wrong place. But if you knew 
what illness, and torturing pain, and death, 
and sorrow arise, even to this very day, 
from ignorance of these simple laws: then 
you would bear them carefully in mind, 
and wish to know more about them. But 
now for water being life to the beasts. Do 
you remember—though you are hardly old 
enough—the cattle-plague? How the beasts 
died, or had to be killed and buried, by 
tens of thousands; and how misery and 
ruin fell on hundreds of honest men and 
women, over many of the richest counties of 
England ; and how we in this vale had no 
cattle-plague ; and how there was none—as 
far as I recollect—in the uplands of Devon 
and Cornwall, nor of Wales, nor of the 
Scotch Highlands? Now, do youknow why 
that was? Simply because we here, like 
those other uplanders, are in such a country 
as Palestine was before the foolish Jews cut 
down all their timber, and so destroyed their 
own rainfall—a “land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills.” There is hardly a field 
here that has not, thank God, its running 
brook, or its sweet spring, from which our 
cattle were drinking its health and life, while 
in the claylands of Cheshire and in the Cam- 
bridgeshire fens—which were drained utterly 
dry—the poor things drank no water, too 
often, save that of the very same putrid 
ponds in which they had been standing all 
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day long, to cool themselves, and to keep off 
the flies. I do not say that bad water caused 
the cattle-plague, of course. It came, by in- 
fection, from the East of Europe. But I say 
| that bad water made the cattle ready to take 
| it; and made it spread over the country ; and 
| when you are old enough, I will give you 
plenty of proof-—some from the herds of your 
own kinsmen—that what I say is true. 
And as for pure water being life to human 
| beings: why have we never fever here, and 
scarcely ever diseases like fever; zymotics, 
as the doctors call them? or, if a case 
comes into our parish from outside, why does 
| the fever never spread? For the very same 
| reason that we had no cattle-plague. Be- 
| cause we have more pure water close to every 
cottage than we need. And this I tell you: 
that the only two outbreaks of deadly disease 
| which we have had here for thirty years, were 
both of them, as far as I could see, to be 
traced to filthy water having got into the poor 
folk’s wells. For water, you must remember, 
just as it is life when pure, is death when 
foul; for it can carry, unseen to the eye, 
and even when it looks clear and sparkling, 
and tastes soft and sweet, poisons which 
have perhaps killed more human beings than 
ever were killed in battle. You have read, 
perhaps, how the Athenians, when they were 
| dying of the plague, accused the Lacedz- 
monians outside the walls of poisoning their 
| wells ; or how, in some of the pestilences of 
the middle ages, the common people used 
to accuse the poor harmless Jews of poison- 
ing the wells, and set upon them and mur- 
dered them horribly. They were right, I do 
not doubt, in their notion that the well- 
water was giving them the pestilence: but 
| they had not sense to see that they were 
poisoning the wells themselves by their 
dirt and carelessness ; or, in the case of poor 
| besieged Athens, probably by mere over- 
| crowding, which has cost many a life ere 
now, and will cost more. And I amsorry to 
| tell you, my little man, that even now too many 
people have no more sense than they had, 
and die in consequence. If you could see 
a battle-field, and men shot down, writhing 
| and dying in hundreds by shell and bullet— 
would not that seem to you a horrid sight? 
| Then—I do not wish to make you sad too 
early, but this is a fact which every one 
should know, that more people, and not 
| Strong men only, but women and little chil- 
dren too, are killed and wounded in Great 
Britain every year by bad water and want of 
Water together, than were killed and 
wounded in any battle which has been fought 



























































































































































since you were born. Medical men know 
this well. And when you are older, you 
may see it for yourself in the Registrar- 
General’s reports, in Blue-books, pamphlets, 
and so on, without end. 

But why do not people stop such a hor- 
rible loss of life ? 

Well, my dear boy, the true causes of it 
have only been known for the last thirty 
or forty years ; and we English are, as good 
King Alfred found us to his sorrow a thou- 
sand years ago, very slow to move, even when 
we see a thing ought to be done. Let us hope 
that in this matter—we have been so in most 
matters as yet — we shall be like the tortoise 
in the fable, and not the hare ; and by moving 
slowly, but surely, win the race at last. But 
now think for yourself, and see what you would 
do to save these people from being poisoned 
by bad water. Remember that the plain 
question is this—The rain water comes down 
from heaven as water, and nothing but water. 
Rain-water is the only pure water, after all. 
How would you save that for the poor 
people who have none? There—run away 
and hunt rabbits on the moor: but look, 
meanwhile, how you would save some of this 
beautiful and precious water which is roar- 
ing away into the sea. 

* * nt < x 

Well? What would you do? Make 
ponds, you say, like the old monks’ ponds, 
now all broken down. Dam all the glens 
across their mouths, and turn them into 
reservoirs. 

“ Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings——” Well, that will have to be done. 
That is being done more and more, more or 
less well. The good people of Glasgow did 
it first, I think ; and now the good people 
of Manchester, and of other northern towns, 
have done it, and have saved many a human 
life thereby already. But it must be done, 
some day, all over England and Wales, and 
great part of Scotland. For the mountain 
tops and moors, my boy, by a beautiful 
law of nature, compensate for their own 
poverty by yielding a wealth which “the rich 
lowlands cannot yield. You do not under- 
stand? Then see. Yon moor above can grow 
neither corn nor grass. But one thing it can 
grow, and does grow, without which we should 
have no corn nor grass ; and that is—water. 
Not only does far more rain fall up there 
than falls here down below, but even in 
drought the high moors condense the mois- 
ture into dew, and so yield some water, 
even when the lowlands are burnt up with 
drought. The reason of that you must learn 
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hereafter. That it is so, you should know | supply, and the worse it is, the more profit 
yourself. For on the high chalk downs, you | they make. For most water, I am sorry to 
know, where farmers make a sheep-pond, | say, is fouled before the water companies can 
they never, if they are wise, make it in a get to it, as this water which runs past us 
valley or on a hillside, but on the bleakest | will be, and as the Thames water above 
top of the very highest down. And there, if| London is. Therefore it has to be cleansed, 
they can once get it filled with snow and | or partly cleansed, at a very great expense. 
rain in winter, the blessed dews of night will | So water companies have to be inspected— 
keep some water in it all the summer through, | in plain English, watched—at a very heavy 
while the ponds below are utterly dried up. | expense to the nation, by government officers, 
And even so it is, as I know, with this very | and compelled to do their best, and take 
moor. Corn and grass it will not grow, because | their utmost care. And so it has come to 
there is too little “ staple ; ” that is, soluble | pass that the London water is not now nearly 
minerals in the sandy soil. But how much | as bad as some of it was thirty years ago, 
water it might grow, you may judge roughly | when it was no more fit to drink than that 
for yourself, by remembering how many burns | in the cattle-yard tank. But still we must 
like this are running off it now to carry mere | have more water, and better, in London, 
dirt into the river, and then into the sea. for it is growing year by year. There are 

But why should we not make dams at| more than three million people already in 
once and save the water? what we call London’; and ere you are an 

Because, alas! we cannot afford it. No/|old man there may be between four and five 
one would buy the water when we had stored | millions. Now to supply all these people 
it. The rich in town and country will always | with water is a duty which we must not 
take care—and quite right they are—to have | leave to any private companies, but which 





water enough for themselves, and for their | must be done by a public authority, as is | 
servants too, whatever it may cost them. But | fit and proper in a free self-governing country. | 
the poorer people are, and therefore usually, | In this matter, as in all others, we will try | 


alas! the more ignorant, the less water they | to do what the Royal Commission told us 
get; and the less they care to have water, and | four years ago we ought to do. I hope that 
the less they are inclined to pay for it, and the | you will see, though I may not, the day 
more, I am sorry to say, they waste what little | when what we call London, but which is 
they do get, and I am still more sorry to say, | really, nine-tenths of it, only a great nest of 
to spoil, and even steal and sell—in London at | separate villages huddled together, will be 
least—the stopcocks and lead-pipes which | divided into three great self-governing cities, 
bring the water into their houses. So that ; London, Westminster, and Southwark ; each 
even keeping a water-shop is a very trouble- | with its own corporation, like that of the 
some and uncertain business, one which is | venerable and well-governed City of London; 
not likely to pay us or any one round here. | each managing its own water-supply, gas- 
But why not let some company manage it, | supply, and sewage, and other matters besides; 
as they manage railways, and gas, and other | and managing them, like Dublin, Glasgow, 
things ? | Manchester, Liverpool, and other great 
Ah! you have been overhearing a good | northern towns, far more cheaply and far 
deal about companies of late, I see. But! better than any companies can do it for 
this I will tell you: that when you grow up | them. 
and have a vote and influence, it will be your! But where shall we get water enough for 
duty, if you intend to be a good citizen, not | all these millions of people? There are no 
only not to put the water supply of England | mountains near London. But we might give 
into the hands of fresh companies, but to | them the water off our moors. 
help to take out of their hands what water- No, no, my lad. 
supply they manage already, especially in “ He that will not when he may, 
London, and the gas-supply, and the rail- ‘When he will he shall have say. 
roads, and everything else, in a word, which |Some fifteen years ago the Londoners 
everybody uses, and must use. For you| might have had water from us; and I was 
must understand—at least as soon as you | one of those who did my best to get it for 
can—that though the men who make up|them; but the water companies did not 
companies are no worse than other men, | choose to take it; and now this part of 
and some of them, as you ought to know, | England is growing so populous and s0 
very good men; yet what they have to look | valuable that it wants all its little rainfall 








to is their profits ; and the less water they | for itself. So there is another leaf torn out | 
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| of the Sibylline books for the poor old water 
companies. You do not understand; you 
| will some day. But you may comfort your- 
self about London. For it happens to be, 
I think, the luckiest city in the world; and 
if it had not been, we should have had 
| pestilence on pestilence in it, as terrible as 
the great plague of Charles II.’s time. 
The old Britons, without knowing in the 
least what they were doing, settled old 
London city in the very centre of the most 
wonderful natural reservoir in this island, or 
perhaps in all Europe, which reaches from 
Kent into Wiltshire, and round again into 
Suffolk ; and that is, the dear old chalk downs. 

Why, they are always dry. 

Yes. But the turf on them never burns 
up, and the streams which flow through 
them never run dry, and seldom or never 
flood either. Do you not know, from Win- 
chester, that that is true? Then where is all 
the rain and snow gone, which falls on them 
year by year, but into the chalk itself, and 
into the greensands, too, below the chalk? 
There it is, soaked up as by a sponge, in 
quantity incalculable ; enough, some think, 
to supply London, let it grow as huge as it 
may. I wish I too were sure of that. But | 
the Commission has shown itself so wise and | 
fair, and brave likewise—too brave, I am | 
sorry to say, for some who might have sup- 
ported them—that it is not for me to gainsay 
their opinion. 

_ But if there was not water enough in the 
| chalk, are not the Londoners rich enough 
| to bring it from any distance ? 

My boy, in this also we will agree with 
the Commission ; that we ought not to rob 
Peter to pay Paul, and take water to a dis- 
tance which other people close at hand may | 
| want. Look at the map of England and | 

south Scotland, and see for yourself what is 
| just, according to geography and nature. 
|| There are four mountain-ranges, four great 
water-fields. First, the hills of the Border. 
Their rainfall ought to be stored for the 
Lothians and the extreme north of England. 
|| Then the Yorkshire and Derbyshire hills— | 
| the central chine of England. Their rainfall is 
|| being stored already, to the honour of the 
| shrewd northern men, for the manufacturing | 
| counties east and west of the hills. Then | 
| come the lake mountains—the finest water- 
field of all, because more rain by far falls | 
there than in any place in England. But | 

















| they will be wanted to supply Lancashire, and | 


of counties and towns, down into Cheshire, 
which would be glad of what water Lanca- | 
shire does not want. And last comes the | 
Snowdon mountains, a noble water-field, 
which I know well; for an old dream of 
mine has been, that ere I died I should see | 
all the rain of the Carnedds, and the Glyders, 
and Siabod, and Snowdon itself, carried | 
across the Conway river to feed the mining 
districts of North Wales, where the streams 
are now all foul with oil and lead; and then 
on into the western coal and iron fields, to 
Wolverhampton and Birmingham itself; and 
if I were the engineer who got that done I 
should be happier—prouder I dare not say 
—than if I had painted nobler pictures than 
Raffaelle, or written nobler plays than Shak- 
speare. I say that, boy, in most deliberate 
earnest. But meanwhile, do you not see 
that in districts where fuel, coal, and iron 
may be found, and fresh manufactures spring 
up every day in any place, each district 
has a right to claim the nearest rainfall for 
itself? And now, when we have got the 
water into its proper place, let us see what 
we shall do with it. 

But why do you say we? 
I do all this? 

My boy, are not you and I free citizens ; 
part of the people, the Commons—as the 
good old word runs—of this country? And 


Can you and 


| are we not—or ought we not to be in time— | 


beside that, educated men? By the people, 
remember, I mean, not only the hand-work- 


_ing man, who has just got a vote; I mean 
| the clergy of all denominations, and the gen- 


tlemen of the press, and last, but not least, | 
the scientific men. If those four classes | 
together were to tell every government— | 
“Free water we will have, and as much as we 
reasonably choose,” and tell every candidate 
for the House of Commons—‘“ Unless you | 
promise to get us as much free water as we 
reasonably choose, we will not return you to 
Parliament ;” then, I think, we four should 
put such a “ pressure” on government as no 
water companies, or other vested interests, 
could long resist. And if any one of those 
four classes should hang back, and waste their 
time and influence over matters far less im- 
portant and less pressing, the other three 
must laugh at them, and more than laugh 
at them, and ask them—‘“ Why have you edu- | 
cation, why have you influence, why have | 
you votes, why are you freemen and not 
slaves, if not to preserve the comfort, 


| someday Liverpool itself ; for Liverpool is | the decency, the health, the lives of men, 


now using rain which belongs more justly 


| 
to other towns ; and besides, there are plenty | 


women, and children—most of those latter 
your own wives and your own children?” 
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But what shall we do with the water ? 

Well, after all, that is a more practical 
matter than speculations grounded on the 
supposition that all classes will do their 
duty. But the first thing we will do will be 
to give to the very poorest houses a constant 
supply, at high pressure; so that everybody 
may take as much water as he likes, instead 
of having to keep the water in little cisterns, 
where it gets foul and putrid only too often. 

But will they not waste it then ? 

So far from it, wherever the water has 
been laid on so, the waste, which is terrible 
now—some say that in London one-third of 
the water is wasted—begins to lessen ; and 
both water and expense are saved. If you 
will only think, you will see one reason why. 
If a woman leaves a high-pressure tap run- 
ning, she will flood her place and her neigh- 
bours’ too. She will be like the magician’s 
servant, who called up the demon to draw 
water for him; and so he did: but when he 
had begun he would not stop, and if the 
|| magician had not come home, man and 
|| house would have been washed away. 
| But if it saves money, why do not the 

water companies do it ? 
|  Because—and really here there are many 
excuses for the poor old water companies, 
when so many of them swerve and gib at 
the very mention of constant water supply, 
like a poor horse set to draw a load which 
he feels is too heavy for him—Because, to 
keep everything in order among dirty, 
careless, and often drunken people, there 
must be officers with lawful authority — 
water-policemen we will call them—who can 
enter people’s houses when they will, and if 
they find anything wrong with the water, set 
it to rights with a high hand, and even 
summon the people who have set it wrong. 
And that is a power which, in a free country, 
must never be given to the servants of any 
private company, but only to the officers of 
a corporation or of the government. 

And what shall we do with the rest of 
the water ? 

Well, we shall have, I believe, so much to 
spare that we may at least do this :—In each 
district of each city, and the centre of each 
town, we may build public baths and lava- 
tories, where the poor men and women 
may get their warm baths when they will ; 
for now they usually never bathe at all, 
because they will not, and ought not, if 
they be hard-worked folk, to bathe in cold 
water during nine months of the year. And 
there they shall wash their clothes, and dry 
them by steam, instead of washing them as 











now, at home, either under back sheds, 

where they catch cold and rheumatism, or | 
too often, alas! in their own living rooms, in | 
an atmosphere of foul steam, which drives | 
the father to the public-house and the | 
children into the streets ; and which not only | 
prevents the clothes from being thoroughly | 
dried again, but is, my dear boy, as you will | 
know when you are older, a very hot-bed of | 
disease. And they shall have other com. || 
forts, and even luxuries—these public lava- 

tories; and be made, in time, graceful and 

refining, as well as merely useful. Nay, we 

will even, I think, have in front of each of | 
them a real fountain ; not like the drinking- | 
fountains, though they are great and need- || 
ful boons, which you see here and there | 
about the streets, with a tiny dribble of 

water to a great deal of expensive stone: | 
but real fountains, which shall leap, and | 
sparkle, and plash, and gurgle, and fill the | 
place with life, and light, and coolness, and || 
sing in the people’s ears the sweetest of all || 
earthly songs—save the song of a mother | 
over her child—the song of “ The Laughing || 
Water.” ! 

But will not that be a waste? 

Yes, my boy. And for that very reason, I 
think we, the people, will have our fountains; || 
if it be but to make our governments, and cor- 
porations, and all public bodies and officers, 
remember that they all—save her Majesty the 
Queen—are our servants, and not we theirs; | 
and that we choose to have water, not only | 
to wash with, but to play with, if we like. And | 
I believe—for the world, as you will find, is 
full not only of just but of generous souls— | 
that if the water supply were set really right, 
there would be found, in many a city, many | 
a generous man who, over and above his | 
compulsory water-rate, would give his poor | 
fellow-townsmen such a real fountain as | 
those which ennoble the great square at 
Carcasonne and the great square at Nismes, | 
to be “a thing of beauty, and a joy for | 
ever.” 

And now, if you want to go back to your 
Latin and Greek, you shall translate for | 
me into Latin—I do not expect you to | 
do it into Greek, though it would turn very | 
well into Greek, for the Greeks knew all | 
about the matter long before the Romans— | 
what follows here ; and you shall verify the | 
facts and the names, &c., in it from your | 
dictionaries of antiquity and biography, that | 
you may remember all the better what it | 
says. And by that time, I think, you will 
have learnt something more useful to your- 
self, and, I hope, to your country hereafter, 
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than if you had learnt to patch together the 
neatest Greek and Latin verses which have 
appeared since the days of Mr. Canning. 

I have often amused myself, by fancying 
one question which an old Roman emperor 
would ask, were he to rise from his. grave 
and visit the sights of London under the 
guidance of some minister of state. The 
august shade would, doubtless, admire our 
railroads and bridges, our cathedrals and 
our public parks, and much more of which 
we need not be ashamed. But after 
awhile, I think, he would look round, whe- 
ther in London or in most of our great 
cities, inquiringly and in vain, for one class 
of buildings, which in his empire were wont 
to be almost as conspicuous and as splendid, 
because, in public opinion, almost as neces- 
sary, as the basilicas and temples: “ And 
where,” he would ask, “‘are your public baths?” 
And if the minister of state who was his 
guide should answer—“ O great Czesar, I really 
do not know. I believe there are some some- 
where at the back of that ugly building 
which we call the National Gallery ; and I 
think there have been some meetings lately 
in the East End, and an amateur concert at 
the Albert Hall, for restoring, by private 
subscriptions, some baths and washhouses in 
Bethnal Green, which had fallen to decay. 
And there may be two or three more about 
the metropolis ; for parish vestries have 
powers by Act of Parliament to establish 
such places, if they think fit, and choose to 
pay for them out of the rates:”—then, I 
think, the august shade might well make 
answer—“ We used to call you, in old Rome, 
northern barbarians. It seems that you 
have not yet lost all your barbarian habits. 
Are you aware that, in every city in the 
Roman empire, there were, as a matter of 
course, public baths open, not only to the 
poorest freeman, but to the slave, usually 
for the payment of the smallest current coin, 
and often gratuitously? Are you aware 
that in Rome itself, millionaire after mil- 
lionaire, emperor after emperor, from Me- 
nenius Agrippa and Nero down to Diocle- 
tian and Constantine, built baths, and yet 
more ba:hs ; and connected them with gym- 
nasia for exercise, with lecture-rooms, libraries, 
and porticos wherein the people might have 
shade and shelter and rest >—I remark, by- 
the-bye, that I have not seen in all your 
London a single covered place in which the 
people may take shelter during a shower.— 
Are you aware that these baths were of the 
most magnificent architecture, decorated with 
marbles, paintings, sculptures, fountains— 








what not? And yet I had heard, in Hades 
down below, that you prided yourselves here 
on the study of the learned languages ; and, 
indeed, taught little but Greek and Latin at 
your public schools ?” 

Then, if the minister should make reply— 
“Qh yes, we know all this. Even since the 
revival of letters in the end of the fifteenth 





century a whole literature has been written— | 


a great deal of it, I fear, by old pedants who 
seldom washed even their hands and faces 
—about your Greek and Roman baths. 
We visit their colossal ruins in Italy and 
elsewhere with awe and admiration ; and the 
discovery of a new Roman bath in any old 
city in our isles sets all our antiquaries 
buzzing with interest.” 

“Then why,” the shade might ask, “do 
you not copy an example which you so much 
admire? Surely England must be much in 
want, either of water, or of fuel to heat it 
with ?” 

“On the contrary, our rainfall is almost 
too great; our soil so damp that. we have 
had to invent a whole art of subsoil drainage 
unknown to you; while, as for fuel, our coal- 
mines make us the great fuel-exporting people 
of the world.” 

What a quiet sneer might curl the lip of 
a Constantine as here plied —“ Not in vain, as 
I said, did we call you, some fifteen hundred 
years ago, the barbarians of the north. But 
tell me, good barbarian, whom I know to be 
both brave and wise—for the fame of your 
young British empire has reached us even in 
the realms below, and we recognise in you, 
with all respect, a people more like us 
Romans than any which has appeared on 
earth for many centuries—how is it you have 
forgotten that sacred duty of keeping the 
people clean, which you surely at one time 
learnt from us? When your ancestors en- 
tered our armies, and rose, some of them, 
to be great generals, and even emperors, like 
those two Teuton peasants, Justin and Jus- 
tinian, who, long after my days, reigned in 
my own Constantinople ; then, at least, you 
saw baths, and used them; and felt, after the 
bath, that you were civilised men, and not 
‘sordidi ac foetentes,’ as we used to call you 
when you were fresh out of your bullock- 


waggons and cattle-pens. How is it that you 


have forgotten that lesson ?” 





The minister, I fear, would have to answer | 


that our ancestors were barbarous enough, 


not only to destroy the Roman cities, and | 
temples, and basilicas, and statues, but the | 


Roman baths likewise; and then retired, 
each man to his own freehold in the country, 
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to live a life not much more cleanly or 
more graceful than that of the swine which | 
were his favourite food. But he would | 
have a right to plead, as an excuse, that | 
not only in England, but throughout the | 
whole of the conquered Latin empire, the | 
Latin priesthood, who, in other respects, | 
were, to their honour, the representatives of | 
Roman civilisation and the protectors of its | 
remnants, were the determined enemies of 
its cleanliness ; that they looked on personal 
dirt—like the old hermits of the Thebaid—as 
a sign of sanctity ; and discouraged—as they 
are said to do still in some of the Romance 
countries of Europe—the use of the bath, as 
not only luxurious, but also indecent. 

At which answer, it seems to me, another 
sneer might curl the lip of the august shade, 
as he said to himself— This, at least, I did 
expect, when I made Christianity the State 
religion of my empire. But you, my bar- 
barian, look clean enough. You do not 
look on dirt as a sign of sanctity ?” 

“On the contrary, sire, the upper classes 
of our empire boast of being the cleanliest— 
perhaps the only perfectly cleanly—people 





in the world—except, of course, the savages 


‘of the South Seas. And so far from dirt | 


being a thing which we admire, our scientific 
| men—than whom the world has never seen 
| wiser—have proved to us, for a whole gene- 
| ration past, that dirt is the fertile cause of 
disease and drunkenness, misery and reck- 
lessness.” 

“‘ And, therefore,” replied the shade, ere 
he disappeared, “of discontent and revolu- 
tion, followed by a tyranny endured, as in 
Rome and many another place, by men once 
free ; because it will at least do for them 
what they were too lazy, and cowardly, and 
greedy to do for themselves. Farewell, and 
prosper ; as you seem likely to prosper, on 
the whole. But if you wish me to consider 
you a Civilised nation, let me hear that you 
have brought a great river from the depths 
of the earth, be they a thousand fathoms 
deep, or from your nearest mountains, be 
they five hundred miles away, and washed 


| out London’s dirt—and your own shame. 
| And till then, 


abstain from judging too 
harshly a Constantine, or even a Caracalla ; 
for they, whatever were their sins, built 
baths and kept their people clean. But do 
your gymnasia, your schools and universities, 


| teach your youth nought about all this ?” 


C. KINGSLEY. 


LYRICS FROM GOETHE. 


By PROFESSOR 
I.—THE VIOLET. 


VIOLET in the fields alone, 
In Spring’s creative hour, 

Crouched all unnoticed and unknown : 

It was a heartsome flower. 
A youthful shepherd maiden 

Came tripping there along, 
So freely, so gaily, 

And stirred the fields with song. 


“ Ah!” thought the violet, “ if I were 
But Nature’s favourite flower, 
Gifted with all she hath most rare, 
Ah! for one little hour! 
So might the darling pluck me 
And set me in her breast, 
Just laid there, to fade there, 
A minute there to rest.” 


L. CAMPBELL. 


But ah! but ah! the maiden came, 
Travelling in beauty’s power ; 
And recked not of the violet’s pain, 
But trampled the poor flower. 
It sank, it died, yet gladly : 
“Yea, though I die,” it cried, 
‘“**T was she there, I see there, 
Hath crushed me in her pride.” 


II.—EVENING. 


CaLo is o’er every hill: 
The trees are still : 
Hardly a breath 
Seést thou stir yon pine. 
The thrush is silent in her woodland nest. 
Soon, too, shall rest 
Be thine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


eM: 





R. TIP- 
al 


aware 
that 
while his 
master 
disliked 
thecom- 
pany, 
and his 
young 
mis tress 
abh or- 
red the 
address- 
esofMa- 
jor Mc- 
Sum ph, 
an open 
rupture 
with 
| him was 
a thing to be avoided. He more than sus- 
pected that in the course of that partnership 
| in a variety of speculations existing between 
the Major and Mr. Francis’s eldest son Hubert, 
of which there had been whispers, the latter 
had become indebted to the former and by 
way of security for certain transactions had 
been allowed to make use of his father’s 
| name and credit. Whether this was the case 
| Or not, Jeremiah, who decided the most im- 
| portant family affairs as well as all -pertain- 
ing to the estate, had determined that what 
was to be done, now that another of the 
| Majors unwelcome visits was threatened, 
, was for him to convey Miss Francis over to 
| her uncle’s. in the island of Tasmania, and 
provided Mr. Jamieson were consenting, to 
send her home for a year to stay with her 
brother Henry. No. other way of ending 
A disagreeable business seemed so likely as 
is. 

With Jeremiah the execution of a plan 
followed immediately upon its conception. 
His feelings promptly submitted to his 
understanding. The - light four-wheeled 
_ buggy, which was to convey him and his 
| young mistress to the nearest coach station— 
fifty miles away—was at the door in the early 


| Morning, and he was standing at the horse’s 
XV—13 
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head prepared to start beforé poor Mr. 
Francis, who was overcome with grief at the 
prospect of separation from his daughter, 
had fairly settled with himself whether it 
was quite inevitable. Jeremiah meant to 
say good-bye to him, and to comfort him 
by suggesting some improbable likelihoods 
as to his daughter’s speedy return. But 
Miss Francis’s silence and her drawn veil 
as she took her seat beside him, and the 
silence within the house, from which he 
waited fully one minute in vain for anybody 
to come forth, awed and disconcerted him, 
and he drove off waving a farewell to the 
open door, in which perhaps there was an 
unconscious tribute to the majesty of grief. 
For opposite reasons, or rather in virtue of 
Opposite temperaments, Jeremiah and _ his 
master were both superstitious, both fatalists, 
the one because he believed in himself so 
entirely that the lightest and most casual 
of his mental impressions was felt by him 
to have the certainty of sacred history or 
inspired prophecy, and the other because he 
was so much to his own mind the sport of 
circumstance as to dread always the worst 
that could happen as certain to befall. Both 
at any rate felt on the present occasion with a 
sad clairvoyance that it might be a long 
time before those who were now separated 
were again to meet. 

Two days and nights of incessant travel, 
even after joining the coach, were. before 
them, and Jeremiah therefore availed. him- 
self. of the length of the way to shorten and 
enliven its first stage for his companion. 
He talked to her of the road station by 
station, and endeavoured to interest’ her 
mind in the details of his plans for making 
a long and comfortless journey. tolerable 
and even pleasant. It was settled, for one 
thing, she should travel inside, so that she 
might have a chance of sleep.. He would 
get the box seat, and talk with the driver. 

Jeremiah was disappointed. He did not 
getthe boxseat. It had been taken previous 
to his arrival.. But on the other seat on the 
top he found the small amount of personal 
accommodation which he needed, although 
it also appeared at first to be quite full. 

“We can take on any number of these 
ere gen’l’men if you have ’em to spare,” 





said one of the passengers. 
“ Guid gear’s ay wee bookit,” said another, 
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a sly man with a very large hook nose, 
whose proverb, if not his accent, showed 
him a countryman of Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah, who was always apt enough at 
a retort, did not hear these remarks, being 
engaged at the moment im leaning over the 
side of the coach to communicate with 
Miss Francis once more before starting, and 
assure her again that the first stage was a 
trifle of twenty short miles. His ordinary 
loquacity was not therefore checked, as it 
might have been, by the suspicion that his 
audience was contemptuous. Ere a quarter 
of the first stage was got over, Miss Francis 
could hear that Jeremiah was supreme, 
taking the lead im the conversation, in fact 
had the greater part of it to himself. His 
energy was victorious on the top of the 
coach, as it was everywhere and always. 
Besides his admiration of the British con- 
stitution, and his delight in analyzing it, 
Jeremiah had a deep and fervent admira- 
tion of another remarkable constitution, as 
unique, possibly, as that of Great Britain 
itself, namely, his own ; and he had an inex- 
haustible satisfaction and glee in taking it to 
pieces to display it for the study and admira- 
tion of others. He unpacked himself like a 
bale of dry goods, and called upon all ob- 
servers, no matter who they were, to take 
good note of the extreme excellence and 
astonishing variety of the contents. This 
was what he was engaged in doing a couple 
of miles after starting to his neighbours on 
both sides, the gentleman with the hook nose 
being one of them. 

“J shall be as fresh,” he said, “mark me, 
at the end of this journey the day after to- 
morrow as I am at this moment. If I were 
a horse, how many stages would there be, 
tell me that?” he asked, with a short chuckle, 
addressing himself to the sly man. 

“If he were an ass,” replied the latter in 
a whisper, which was not intended to reach 
Jeremiah, but which his quick ear instantly 
caught. 

“In that case,” retorted Jeremiah, “the 
same collar would fit us both, and we could 
take stage about.” 

This extinguished the sly man, and gave 
Jeremiah so much popularity on the top, that 
he was allowed to rattle on along with the 
coach almost unobstructed. 

“ There were thirteen of us,” he remarked, 
proceeding with the analysis of himself, 
which had been for a moment interrupted, 
“‘ thirteen inall,and I am the thirteenth, and 
that’s how I account, gentlemen, for the extra- 
ordinary energy I possess, and the remarkable 





activity of mind and body which is natural 
to me.” 

“Deil’s dozen,” muttered the sly man, but 
inaudibly. 

“There were thirteen of us,” repeated 
Jeremiah, with. a resolute glance at the sly 
man, as if defying him to controvert the 
statement im the smallest particular, “and all’ 
the rest were above middle heigitt, consider- 
ably above, but smart and clever‘all the same, 

“Now, you observe, gentlemen, I’m under 
the middle size, several inches under; and 
this is what I think, though my friend here 
beside me, I see, is not going to believe it—this 
is what I think, indeed am sure of—inquire 
into these things, amd you’ll come to conclu- 
sions for yourselves, it’s what brains are for— 
this is what I think, and im faetsam prepared 
to stand upon, just the same quantity of 
brains and energy as any of the other dozen 
had was put into me, and as I am so much 
smaller than any of them there’s a smaller 
machine to drive with the same steam, and 
so it can go farther and faster, and, in fact, 
never gives Im. 

“Just the same,” he added, “disregarding 
the titter which this remark created— 
“just the same as if you take the boiler and | 
engines out of a ship of five hundred tons and | 
put them into one of a hundred tons, why | 
it would either make her go Tike lightning, 
or “ 

“Blow her skoy hoy,” remarked an Irish- 
man on the box seat. 

“ Exactly, precisely, blow her into'a thou- 
sand pieces,” said Jeremiah, who, like many 
other theorists, was not particular as ‘to the 
exact nature of the assent which his opinions 
elicited, or from what quarter it came, pro- 
vided only it was prompt. 

Thus he beguiled the time for himself and | 
for the outside generally, by turning himself | 
inside out. Thus, too, when it was vacated | 
by the lucky Irishman who held it arriving at | 
his destination, the box-seat'was appropriated | 
by Jeremiah without a murmur of dissent | 
from any of his fellow-passengers, and he 
proceeded to make himself comfortable for 
the night, now coming on, beside the Yankee 
whip, who at this stage assumed the command 
of the coach. 

Bessy Francis, who had not the advantage 
of Jeremiah’s conversation for beguiling the 
tedium of the way, found the bush, its 
brilliant colonnades, its glittermg coppice, 
its evergreen acacias, its sunshine and fresh 
exhilarating air, tedious for once im her life. 
Fulfilling Jeremiah’s hope, in the absence of 
his conversation, she fell asleep, but had dozed 
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only a short hour when ‘she started, hearing, 
or dreaming she heard, a violent quarrel in 
progress above her head, in which there was 
the sound of one familiar voice. The night 
was dark, and rain, which the setting sun had 
threatened, was falling copiously, and the 
wind soughed piteously and loudly through 
the shea-oaks through which the track was 
winding, But high above the war of the 
elements there was the commotion of the 
top. _ Between Jeremiah and the Yankee 
driver war had’ broken out, and it was raging 
in volleys of indignation which threatened 
to startle the smoking team in front, and 
send them off on a mad scampér into the 
bush. 

It was the American constitution which 
was the cause of quarrel. 

“Constitution,” Jeremiah had said, at the 
end of a long and loud discussion, “your 
constitution, sir, is as like this jolting coach 
of yours, with its: leather springs, as if they 
were both made by the same maker. It 
will carry on and go a-head for a while in 
the dark and through the bush—to destruc- 
tion; but, sir, our constitution, the British 


























constitution, it combines the strength of a 
carrier’s cart and the polish of a gentleman’s 
gig—it is good for all roads, stands all 
weathers, time only gives it a new gloss, it is 
as much for use as show, and as good for 
show as use. Constitutign, sir, your consti- 
tution is—like your coach.” 

| To these aspersions of his vehicle and his 
| country the driver of course had replied by 
| raising his whip hand and threatening, after 
| personal correction, to pitch Mr. Tippett head- 
| long into the next shea-oak. He little knew 
his man, however, if he suspected by such 
threats to cow the valiant spirit of his diminu- 
tiveadversary. ‘Threat repelled threat, scorn 
answered scorn. At last, expecting, as well'as 
threatening extremities, Mr. Tippett started 
to his feet ; then to give himself the advantage 
he needed in the way of inches, jumped up 
on the seat, and dared his big adversary, whip 
and all, todo his worst. ‘This the driver was 
encouraged as well as defied to do, for the 
slyman behind, taking advantage of the dark- 
hess, was patting him on the back in a way 





actually have taken place in the way of ex- 
tremities, a lucky or unlucky branch in the 


and filled his opponent and the whole of ‘the 
top with alarm lest he had been killed. He 
was not even hurt. Almost before the coach 
could be brought to a stop, Mr. Tippett, who 








which, even in the dark, could not be mistaken. | 
But just when there was no saying what would | 


way whisked Jeremiah bodily off the coach, ; 


had been carried clear of the wheels in ‘his 
fall, and ‘picked himself wp without loss of 
time, afraid of losing his passage, had opened 
the door of the inside, and to her great 
relief and joy, jumped in beside his young 
mistress, Shouting as he did so to save time 
and intimate that hé was not killed, “ All right, 
go a-head” (in a lower voice) “with your 
blessed old jingle of a constitution.” 

There are different kinds of loquacity, at 
any rate loquacity is the product of different 
sorts of character. lIago’s is one kind, 
honest: Cassio’s is another. Jeremiah Tippett 
was garrulous because being an egotistical 
little man, and at the same time as honest as 
daylight, ‘there were none of his affairs which 
he did not wish everybody to know. ‘The 
sly man, who after Jeremiah’s fall, glided into 
his seat and took his place in conversation 
with the driver, was as talkative, on occasion, 
as Jeremiah, because he dearly loved a plot ; 
and, next to the pleasure of concocting one, 
relished the enjoyment of afterwards un- 
ravelling it—in a manner not quite straight- 
forward. 

Adverting to the subject which had given 
rise to the recent dispute, he proceeded to 
soothe the wounded feelings of the driver, 
and at the same time to unburden his own 
soul. “That chattering magpie down be- 
low,” he said in a whisper, “‘ chattered about 
the British constitution, and compared it to 
a carrier’s cart. It was a hangman’s cart to 
some decent people that he knew. He was 
old enough to remember times when the 
constitution was put to the test by honest 
men, especially honest working men, trying 
some of their most oppressive wrongs. The 
village called Crawfoot, a moorland hamlet, 
shrouded in mist most of the year, inhabited 
by a colony of industrious and intelligent 
weavers. No. But in that obscure:village, 
a vising,a Radical rising had taken place, and 
| a friend of his had been concerned in it, and 
| could tell him, and did tell bien what the 
| British constitution was if people claimed 
from it either the concession of just rights 
| or the remission of intolerable wrongs. They 
/ met—the patriots met, at midnight in a dark 
cellar under an old deserted distillery. ‘There 
‘they arranged their plans for a general up- 
| rising of the population of Scotland, resolv- 

ing themselves to initiate the movement by 
an armed demonstration on the adjoining 
moor. Brute force was used to subvert their 
patriotic plans. The seven faithful men, 
weavers all of them, who showed themselves 
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to get their rights, or rather to be rid of | 


driver had never heard perhaps of a small | 
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on the moor, were charged by a party of 
dragoons, and, with the exception of one 
man, the speaker’s friend, were captured and 
imprisoned. His friend, who was ‘secretary 
and colour-sergeant’ to the Crawfoot Contin- 
| gent, happening to be late, managed to 
escape, but only to endure for months the 
| sickening fears and the countless hardships 
| connected with outlawry. Fleeing from 
' place to place, he found out at last a moor- 
| land hamlet, under the shadow of the Gram- 
pians, far from his native home, where he 
thought he could be safe fora time. Even 
there, however, his life was a prey to terror, 
which the buzzing of an unexpected partridge, 
or the squalling of an unhappy infant con- 
verted into torture. He endured a daily 
martyrdom, which rose to the horrors of the 
gridiron, when the stage coach passed twice 
a week through the village. It was the 
village custom to stand at the door and see 
the coach pass. Long was the debate in the 
fugitive’s mind as to what was his best policy 
in regard to that custom. If he stayed 
within doors he would be suspected and 
denounced by the villagers. If he looked 
out he would be recognised by travelling 
_ spies and hanged. Between two evils he 
could make no choice. He stayed in the 
| house one week, and stood at the door the 


next, trying to look cheerful, six inches 
shorter than his usual stature, and hunch- 
| backed. At last he could endure his miseries 
no longer, and managed to get away to 
America.” 

“ That’s the British constitution for you,” 


| added the sly man. “That’s the way it 
served my friend and his friends then, and 
would serve us all still if we would let it.” 

“ He never came over from America this 
way, I guess, that friend of your’n,” said the 
driver, who had not quite recovered his 
temper. 

“He might or he might not,” replied the 
sly man, “it is so long since he was heard 
of,” and changing the subject, he proceeded 
to elucidate some other obscure passages in 
the history of people whom he knew. 

Jeremiah and Miss Francis, when the 
coach halted at Croydon, kept their seats in 
the inside, declining the opportunity which was 
given for refreshments. The sly man, taking 
a sly peep, to assure himself they were still 
there, here parted company with them, having 
arrived at his destination. 

Major McSumph, when this. halt took 
place, unconscious that it made Bessy Francis 
for a few minutes an inhabitant of the town 
_ of which he was coroner and principal mining, 





land, and legal agent, sat in his verandah, taking 
shelter from the oppressive heat, smoking his 
mid-day pipe, and surveying with small blue 
eyes an apparently illimitable waste of sand 
before him. The Major, whose title was a 
survival of a lost phase of a varied career, or 
more likely still a tribute of popular respect 
to his large, square, erect military figure, sat 
in his shirt sleeves, enjoying his pipe all the 
better that the black coat which he had worn 
nearly all his life, and which was now to him 
a second skin, was for the moment laid aside, 
That second skin decidedly did not suit the 
climate. It did not perspire and another 
had to do its work. But it suited the people, 
if not the climate. To it, as much as to 
anything, he attributed the fact that at last, 
after many ups and downs, he was sitting there 
in his verandah, decidedly the first man of a 
considerable and rising township. On a hot 
day, however, such as the present, the house 
being in a retired locality, and no one being 
likely to intrude, it was agreeable to have no 
more skins than needful. So the Major sat and 
smoked in his shirt sleeves, gazing with his 
small blue eyes on the waste of sand before 
him. If as he did so he had been compared 
by some person of.a lively fancy, to a large 
sea bird gazing over the Atlantic from the cliffs 
of his native island of Invermory, the com- 
parison would have been unjust to the stature 
of the Major, and certainly disparaging to 
the majesty and beauty of the ocean ; but it 
would have been easily justified, to a certain 
extent, to any one who happened to have 
the honour of his intimate acquaintance. 
There was the same meaning in the Major's 
small blue eyes as in those of a sea bird, the 
same look of infinite speculation, of tele- 
scopic vision, but also the same actual con- 
centration of sight upon the discovery of 
what was near at hand and suitable for 
digestion. The Major’s head was that of a 
philosopher, broad, capacious, powerful ; and 
his eyes, except that they were small, matched 
the forehead well with their peering seaward 
gaze ; but the truth was a small mind had been 
put into a large dwelling, and it lived in the 
window, and its whole ability and occupation 
was to look out. 

One man in his time, especially in a new 
country, plays many parts, and the Major 
had been engaged in a variety of callings. 
It was rumoured he was known in the police 
force at one period as a promising member of 
the body. It was said also he had spent 
some time in the business of a dairyman, and 
would have made a fortune in the trade if spite 
had not actuated the Government analyst, in 
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spite of science, to detect chalk in his milk. 
It was certain he attended for some time to 
the bodily ailments of the inhabitants of 
Puncheon in the capacity of M.B., which he 
translated for his patients “bachelor of 
medicine,” but which otherwise, and with 
reference to legal requirements and penalties, 
meant merely “medical botanist.” His 
career as a physician was cut short, however, 
by that curse of civilisation, professional 
jealousy, which strains at a gnat as regards 
the labels put upon human packages, and 
swallows a camel as regards the contents. 

A career so varied had left its traces not 
only in the position but in the character of 
the man. In the course of it he had seen 
not a little of life and of the world, and it 
had gone to form in his mind some distinct 
conclusions and some marked characteristics. 
One of these latter was the Major’s morality, 
which may be said briefly to have been 
summed up in this—there was’ so much 
superfluous naughtiness in the world, useless 
gratuitous aimless wickedness, that to be no 
more naughty than was just exactly necessary 
was on his part to be not bad at all, but 
“goot, very goot.” As for religion, it was 
another result of the Major’s chequered 
career that he had none at all. He made no 
profession that way whatever. He was as 
honest as any other man, but he was not 
religious. He would say that for himself. 
The truth is, the Major, when he was M.B., 
had given upreligion. Till then his skin, his 
black coat, and his religion were inseparable. 
But he had found as M.B. that religion was 
not only useless to him, but an incumbrance 
| and even detrimental. How is it that 
respectability and propriety will tolerate and 
even patronise the most barefaced quackery 
in every other profession, pursuit, position 
under the sun, and will not endure the 
suspicion of such thing in a medical prac- 
titioner? Is it that the lower and fiercer 
instinct of self-preservation is so much more 
teal than all other and higher feelings, that 
while a collier Boanerges rants his sermons 
and prayers to admiring crowds of his own 
class, and is patronised by the whole genteel 
evangelical world, is patted on the back as a 
good man, at any rate nowhere forfeits his 
character for personal piety by assuming the 
duties of a clergyman and looking after the 
salvation of human souls, the moment Mr. 
McSumph, M.B., not duly licensed by the 
faculty, takes it upon him to stop a colic, his 
character is gone, he is placed under the ban 
of respectable society, he will be laughed at if 
he professes to be a Christian or a gentleman? 











Whatever be the answer to these questions, the 
fact is certain the Major had discovered for 
himself that no known or avowed medical 
quack shall enter into the visible church or be 
accepted therein. Accordingly, he had given up 
religion, and had no intention of resuming it, 
In fact, he was inclined to think there was 
not much in it after all. He got on very 
well without it, better than he could have 
expected. It is possible others whose religion 
is of the same kind as his might try the 
experiment of dispensing with it with the 
same results. 

However, the Major’s ne guid nimis morality 
together with his extreme honesty in making | 
no profession of religion, it must be admitted, | 
served to some extent the purpose which he | 
had in view when he was a religious man. | 
He had all the air of a man of principle, | 
whose principles are known, in fact of a man 
who believed in himself and was respectable 
in his own eyes. And this, in the society in 
which he mostly lived and moved, was 
sufficient to give him weight and credit. 
Hubert Francis was a specimen of this 
society, that portion of colonial populations 
on which abounding wealth and the absence | 
of the restraints of older civilisations tell 
with most effect. Hubert despised the 
Major’s intellect, thought him dull and a 
bore, but had a certain respect for him. 

As the Major sat smoking his pipe in his 
verandah, not long after the coach had | 
started with Jeremiah now on the top again, 
Hubert, who spent all his time between 
Croydon and the capital, was announced, 
come as the Major supposed to ask for a 
further supply of money before starting next 
day on their intended journey, but in reality 
on a different errand, at least firstly. 

“ Griffen,” said the young man, as the 
Major slipped on his black coat to receive 
him with proper dignity—* Griffen has just 
arrived by coach, and from what he tells me 
I’m sure Jeremiah Tippett and my sister have 
gone on to town.” 

The Major was stupified by the intelli- 
gence, and had not recovered from his 
surprise when Solomon, who had promised 
to follow Hubert directly, and had followed 
him at once, was seen hovering at the corner 
of the verandah, waiting to be taken notice 
of. 

Solomon Griffen was the sly man with the 
large nose with whom Jeremiah had made a 
slight acquaintance on the top of the coach, 
He was also, of course, the eminent patriot 
who, as the Yankee driver had been informed, 
had gone to America to escape from the 
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tender mercies of the British constitution, 
only North America was in this instance in 
the Southern Ocean. 

No human being could well be more 
harmless than Solomon Griffen. He was a 
born conspirator. “Treason, stratagems, and 
spoils” was printed in large letters on his face. 
One small eye, beneath its large lid, seemed 
to be constantly conspiring against the other, 
taking mean advantage of the prodigious 
hooked nose between them for the purposes 
of absolute secrecy. But besides that Solomon 
was not bloodthirsty by nature, or even with- 
out some humane and kindly feeling, he 
was, though a born and indefatigable plotter, 
a perfectly harmless man. For in truth the 
| human race, not liking his countenance, was 
| a vast conspiracy against him, and a cruel 
| conspiracy too. Since he had been “secre- 
tary and colour-sergeant ” to the patriot force 
at Crawfoot, he had had much experience 
of the world, and it had been all of one 
kind—bitter. It was only within the last 
| few months that, taken up by the Major as a 
sort of occasional clerk and assistant, espe- 
| cially in the legal department of his business, 
he had found any scope for his abilities or 
| even always a bite for his mouth, 

After consulting with Solomon, the Major 
was satisfied that Hubert was right. What 
| was to be done? MHubert, who wanted 
| money and was much mortified, would agree 
to anything, but could propose nothing, 
| except to censure fate, which to Solomon, 
begging pardon, seemed to be slightly un- 
practical. After reflection and speaking in 
| a low whisper, Solomon was of opinion that 
| it would be well to follow the fugitives, 
especially if they were bound for the young 
lady’s uncle’s in Tasmania, because, as he 
understood, there was some mystery hanging 
over the relationship of the parties that Mr. 
Hubert himself was unable to clear up, and 
which it might be worth while at any rate to 
investigate. To this the Major assented at 
once, and Hubert expressing no objection, it 
was agreed that Solomon should set out at 
| once on the track of his late fellow-passengers. 

Thus it happened that Jeremiah Tippett, as 
he darted from side to side of the steamer sail- 
| ing up the broad shining estuary of the Der- 
went towards the capital of Tasmania, fancied 
for an instant he had caught sight of a profile 
somehow familiar to him, But it was imme- 
diately withdrawn, and he thought no more 
of it. Hewas not an admirer of landscapes 
himself, but Miss Francis was lost in 
admiration of the scene before her, and it was 
his duty and pleasure, therefore, to lend a hand 





in the way of observation. He did so with his _ 


usual activity and energy, he ducked and 
dodged and skipped from side to side of the 
steamer to catch peeps of Mount Wellington 
nearly five thousand feet high, and a quarter 
of the horizon in breadth—thus securing views 
which his young mistress standing. motion- 
less must he feared have lost.but for his help. 
For beauty of a certain severe and unadorned 
style, unadorned by shady glens or foaming 
waterfalls, or splendid foliage, but in place of 
being here and there jewelled and ornamented 
rendered all brilliant and ethereal by the most 
bewitching of climates; there is not perhaps 
in the world.a scene which excels the view 
of Hobart Town and Mount Wellington 
from the deck of a vessel on the Derwent. 


The city in front, with its white stone 


English-looking houses, irregular and pic- 
turesque as any old English town, circles a 
loop of the estuary and hiding the mass of 
its more crowded streets from view, straggles 
upwards along the lower spurs of the moun- 
tain in broken lines of cottages and villas, 
each planted in its gay green orchard. 
Withdrawing itself from the river only just 
far enough to show its full grandeur, Wel- 
lington lifts its purple front, fluted with 
stupendous ‘basaltic columns, out of a 
vast sea of coppice and timber, in which 
white decaying stems like white marble 
columns. pierce the sombre mass of foliage. 
A long outrider from the mountain, rising 
here and there into rounded peaks and 
wooded to the top is the frame of the picture, 
and part of it on one side; on the other 
bare undulating pasture lands lead the eye 
away to the distant mountains of the eastern 
shore. 

While Miss Francis, assisted by Jeremiah, 
was enjoying this unrivalled landscape, it 
was affording some reflection if not enjoy- 
ment to at least another passenger. 

“This was the place, was it,” he said to 
himself, peeping from under the cover of the 
steerage hatchway, “to which, if I had been 
caught and neither shot on the spot, nor 
hanged and quartered at leisure, I would have 
been sent at the expense of my country? It 
was this island Paradise, was it, that, next to 
the gallows, scared me, and came between me 
and my night’s rest ior weary months? Just 
like them—just like the blockheads who live 
by the plunder of their country, and call them- 
selves its saviours and defenders. They 
make their native land a hulks to honest and 
well-doing folk, and as a prison for their crimi- 
nals they choose the sweetest and loveliest 
spot under the sun. If Mr. Jeremiah Tippett 
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were banished to the mists of Crawfoot for 
fourteen years or so, he would return with 
different ideas of the British constitution and 
the British Tion !” 

“British ass!” muttered Solomon, for of 
course it was he to whom these political 
reflections had occurred in view of the mag- 
niftcent landscape. 

It was a spot in the interior of the island 
for which. the -travellers were bound. After 
leaving, the main road, their way lay for 
miles and miles along the course of a 
shallow ravine—which, but that its sides 


were clothed with evergreen shrubs and | 


| blossoming heaths, too delicate to endure 
| the English winter, might have been taken 
| for an English glen—enlivened, as usual with 
| Tasmanian scenery, by a clear and sparkling 
| brook murmuring over a pebbly bottom. 
| Emerging from this glen, they were in sight 
| of their destination, an unpretending, plain 
| stone house, which, plain as it was, how- 
| ever, was the mansion-house of an estate 
circling away on every side to the distant 
purple hills. George Jamieson, “ Duke 
George” as, he was commonly called, the 
| proprietor of this estate, M.P. for the county 
of which it was three-fourths, a genial Scotch- 
man, with not much of a Scotchman’s shrewd- 
ness, and very much of an Irishman’s rollick- 
ing loud-voiced cordiality, welcomed his 
niece with a burst of delighted surprise, and 
after kissing her and “blessing her several 
times, and passing her on to his wife, he 
would have embraced Jeremiah too, had not 
the little man dexterously ducked under his 
arms. 

Jeremiah was anxious to make his stay as 
| short as possible, and was not slow to submit 
the problem which Duke George was to help 
| to solve. The decision was accelerated by a 
| circumstance that occurred while it was 
under discussion, early in the evening. This 
was Duke George’s overseer requesting his 
| master to go down to the men’s huts, a 
| quarter of a mile off, and see for himself 
| whether there was not a particularly suspi- 
| cious customer among the arrivals for the 
night. On this errand Jeremiah accom- 
panied Duke George, and on entering the 
| hut where the suspicious individual had 
| taken up his quarters, recognised in a mo- 
ment the profile he had seen on board the 
steamer, and his old acquaintance on the 
| coach. Conspirator, spy, rogue, was written 
| on the man’s face, and Jeremiah immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that he himself, or 
| Miss Francis, was the object whose move- 
ments had been watched. Under the formal 





and searching legal cross-examination to which 
Mr. Tippett subjected him, aided by certain 
hints which Duke George threw out in his 
capacity of J.P., this suspicion was con- 
firmed, or at any rate received so much of a 
colour of probability, that it had something 
to do with the determination which was 
come to on their return to the house, viz., 
that Miss Francis should go home for a year, 
to be out of harm’s way, and to let light be 
thrown upon the relations of the Francis 
family and Major McSumph. 


CHAPTER VHT. 


“You have not made the acquaintance of 
many people in your parish yet,” said Mrs. 
Hope, addressing herself to Mr. Francis, 
who was staying for a few days at Laighlea, 


while the habitable part of Novantia was | 


being got ready for habitation. 


“No,” was the reply; “but I have a | 


friend, a very old and intimate friend, here.” 


“Who may that be? Do we know him?” | 


“‘ Not likely, I should think. He is gate- 
keeper at the principal entrance to Sunbury.” 

“David Groats? How very odd!” inter- 
posed Miss Hope. “ He is an acquaintance 
of mine too, and I may say friend, I hope, 
though it was in an odd way enough our 
friendship began.” 


“Tell Mr. Francis how it was,” said | 


Beatrice. 


“Well, hearing that he was ill, I called | 


to see him shortly after he came to the lodge, 
intending to ask whether I could be of any 
little use to him or his daughter; and I 
found then he was a person worth knowing, 
a character, in fact, though the word some- 


how sounds not respectful enough, as applied | 


to him.” 
“Tell Mr. Francis, Hetty,” said Mrs, Hope, 


“the scene you had with him in regard to your | 


tract. Charlotte—that is Miss Hope’s cousin, 
Lady Best, Mr. Francis—was shocked when 
she heard it ; but you, I dare say, who know 
David, will not be so much horrified.” 

“T am not sure it is fair to tell it, even to 
you, Mr. Francis. I don’t think the old 
man would like to hear I had been publish- 
ing it to all the world.” 

“T promise to keep it a profound secret 
from all the world.” 

“Well, then, when I entered the lodge 
that day, I found the old man very ill in- 
deed, so ill he was only just able to sit up 
for a little while m bed, propped up with 
pillows, unwilling or unable to talk much, 
and evidently preferring to keep his eyes 
shut, and just be let alone. His daughter 
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was beside him, and anxious about him. I 
stayed a few minutes, and had made, as I 
thought, friends of both by the sympathy 
which one could not but feel for them; 
when, unluckily, just as I got up to leave, 
and after promising to call again, it occurred 
to me, I suppose from habit, and certainly 
without thought, to step up to the bedside, 
and offer the old man a tract.” 

“Well, how did he take it?” said Mr. 
Francis, with a smile, which showed that he 
guessed how it would be taken. 

“Take it! I never was so sorry all my 
life as for having been that once a tract 
distributor.” 

“How so? What did he say or do?” 

“Let me leave with you a tract,’ I said, 
and I meant to add that it was light, and 
perhaps he could look at it when he could not 
be troubled reading any of the volumes 
which I saw on the chair near the bed. 
But he interrupted me, with a look of sad- 
ness that reminded me of that study of a 
St. Lawrence or St. Somebody that you were 
copying for six months, Beatty, last year, a 
look of the deepest and most inexpressible 
and most hopeless sorrow, saying— 

“¢ A track, mem, a track! You and me’s 
strangers to ane anither, or you would na 
offer me a track. A track!’ he repeated, 


growing more like St. Lawrence every mo- 
ment, ‘2 track with a story o’ some ruffian, 
maybe, that cut his mother’s throat, and 
made his peace wi’ his Maker in the jail, and 


kissed the hangman on the gallows. No, 
mem. A track’s no’ exactly in my line. I’m 
an old man, but naebody ever offered me a 
track afore. And ye would na hae offered 
it either, or ye’re no what ye look like, if ye 
had na been mistaken in ane or twa points. 
A track!’ he repeated, and I would have 
given the world to have been able to get out 
at the door decently ; ‘a track! I havenae 
immediate prospect o’ dissolution, That's 
ae thing ye’re rather mistaen aboot. It’s no 
every poor man that’s a downright out-and- 
out heathen. That’s anither point I doubt 
ye’ve not considered well, mem. A track!’ 
he repeated, ‘a track! A track, mem, a 
track!’ he went on, and would have pro- 
ceeded I don’t know how long or how far if 
he had not become fairly exhausted ; where- 
upon, with an effort, he turned over on his 
side, and drew the blankets over his head.” 

“You left then, I suppose?” said Mr. 
Francis, when his laughter would permit him 
to ask the question. 

“No, not directly. Great as my own 
confusion was, I could see his daughter’s 





was greater still; and I stood looking at 
her, and she at me, for I don’t know how 
long, without saying a word, but meaning a 
great deal.” 

“‘ Did the blankets show no sign ?” 

“Yes, they were thrown off at last, and 
the old man, to my great relief and joy, 
wore a different face, though stili there was 
a touch of sadness in it.” 

“¢Pardon me, mem,’ he said, taking off 
his red night-cap, by way of salute, I sup- 
pose. ‘I’m crabbed and touchy at the best, 
and rheumatism, that is sent to the good to 
improve their graces, does na mend the 
temper any more than the joints o’ old 
sinners like myself. I’m sure ye did na 
mean onything no kind, and if I had na been 
an idiot, I should just have ta’en your track 
and said naething more aboot it, and——’ 

“¢ Put it in the fire after I have left,’ I said, 
seeing only too well what the old man’s 
humour was, and perceiving for the first 
time, but very clearly, what a piece of folly 
indiscriminate tract-giving may prove to be 
sometimes. 

“‘* Weel, no, no exactly, either,’ he replied, 
as, assisted by his daughter, he sat up again. 
‘Ye’re nae common missionary, I can see, 
and as it’s the first visit I ever had from ane, 
I'll keep the track for your sake, and may be 
fram’t.’” 

“So you parted friends, then ?” 

“ Oh, yes; we understood each other after 
that, at least as regards those one or two 
points which were involved in the ‘ track,’ 
and we have ever since been great friends ; 
and Beatrice, I think, is oftener at the lodge 
than I am, calls every time she passes, and 
is more intimate with him and his daughter 
than with anybody in the parish.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrice, “‘old David is per- 
fectly charming. I used to think the school- 
master perfection, but the old gatekeeper 
throws him completely into the shade.” 

It was David Groats, of course, to whom 
this conversation referred. His situation at 
the print-work at Greytown, easy for a 
younger man, had begun to be arduous for 
him. He had much to do with the going 
out and coming in of boys and girls; and 
though he loved them, even for the tricks 
which they played him, he would have 
needed, he used to say, to be either Provi- 
dence or a boy himself to prevent their 
going out, when they ought to have come 
in, and vice versd; and what with rheu- 
matism and an increasing limp, he was 
growing less able every day to contend with 
youth and winged feet. Besides, his attach- 
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ment to the place in which he had lived a 
long time had been loosened, two or three 
years: ago, by the departure of his adopted 
son, a boy distantly related to his deceased 
wife, of whom he had taken charge, against 
his wife’s remonstrances ; whom he had care- 
fully educated at the parish school, and had 
got trained as an engineer, in which capacity 
he was now serving on board a trading 
steamer in Chinese waters. Hearing some- 


thing of this, Lord Layton, who, as patron of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, was an old ac- 
quaintance of David’s, offered him, when it 
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fell vacant, the lodge at Sunbury ; and as it 
was just after the appointment of his young 
friend to the parish of Illtafend, and as he 
imagined it a more suitable, because a less 
public and noisy sphere for his daughter 
than the gate of a print-work, he was glad to 
accept the offer, saying to himself that he 
was like Ruth, with the exception that he 
had a bald head, and “nae” beauty, and 
would say as she said, ‘‘ Where thou goest I 
will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge, 
and thy people shall be my people.” 

A good deal of the conversation which 


Page 179. 


passed at Laighlea during Mr. Francis’s visit, 
like that part of it which related to David 
Groats, was of a theological cast, but, like 
that, not without admixture of elements as 
foreign to much theology as humour and 
human life. Not out of studied compliment 
to him, much less because there was anything 
in his look or habits to remind them of his 
profession, but because there were many 
questions in regard to the Bible and life which 
| had been stirred in their minds, and over 
which, they had much and long puzzled their 
heads, Mrs. Hope and her daughters were 


delighted to spend the long evenings during 
his visit in talk, most of which related to 
these questions. Mrs. Hope had a host of 
problems to state, which she was sure—so 
high an opinion had she already of: her 
guest’s abilities—he would be able easily to 
solve for her. She looked upon him as a 
magazine of the latest religious information, 
from which almost anything that was wanted 
could be ordered or specimens obtained 
on approval. Nor was she altogether wrong. 
He was able to help her with some of her 
vexed questions. He had a way of making 
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| ligi.t, sometimes in a’ serious, but more 
often in a playful and humorous way, of 
| isolated bits of Scripture and difficulties 
| arising out of the letter of the Bible, and of 
| swearing by a few plain truths which clearly 
appeared to be of the spirit of the sacred 
| volume, that answered, at least to her mind, 
a great many questions. For this she was 
abundantly grateful to him. She told her 
| daughters they had not spent so pleasant a 
| time at Laighlea as the short period of Mr. 
| Francis’s visit had been. It was fortunate 
for them, she said, Lord Layton had chosen 
such a man. She had always affirmed 
that he never did what was wrong, and 
when he was right he was more right than 


was a providence in these things. 

“It is very providential, mamma,” said her 
youngest daughter ; “wethink so, but I. don’t 
know that Mrs. Corrypeel will just see it in that 
light. Youremember she told us. at the church 
door, the first time she heard Mr. Francis 
preach, she did not believe he knew a bit 


about the gospel.” 


“Yes,” said Hetty, “what is providential 
to ome person unluckily is net so to 
another, though both believe im the same 


providence. Is not everything to 
us which we wished for very much, and rather 
thought we should not get, and which we 
could not have got if we had tried, provi- 
dential ?” 

Qn this point Mrs. Hope and her daagh- 
ters could not make up their minds, or come 
to @ complete understanding. So it was 
agreed to refer it to Mr. Francis. Accordingly 
at the breakfast table, Beatrice, after remark- 
ing that as this was his last day with them, 

they must try to get all their questions asked 
and settled at once, said to him,— 

* Now, Mr. Francis, mamma and Hetty, 
who always come into my room at night and 
wait till morning, talking and talking—at 
least, I think they do so, for I’m often asleep; 

| well, they were in my room last night, and 
we were talking for a long time about things 

| being providential—one thing I should say 
rather. Tell us, please, what is providential 
and what is not. We could not find it out 

| or agree about it, could we, Hetty, and you 

| proposed to refer it to Mr. Francis, and I 
seconded the motion.” 

Mr. Francis blushed. He had some intel- 

| lectual audacity, but his disposition was shy. 





Appealed to in this way to settle a knotty. 
point off-hand, guessing too that his com- 

petency to discuss it had been the subject of 

discussion beforehand, he felt as if several 

pairs of beaming eyes looked through and 

through his mind, and saw that it was a bare 

and empty tenement—a house with windows 

and no furniture. He replied, however, as 

well as he could, that Providence was a word 

which evidently referred to God and the 

system of the universe and human life, and 
had relation besides to current religion, 

sermons, and ideas, and these were things not 

to be disposed of—in the eating of an egg. 

“ Or put into an egg-shell,” said Beatrice. 

“ Or a nut-shell either, though that’s where 
the philosophers and divines are constantly 
putting them all.” 

_“ I cammot say,” he Contant ee pro- 


minister. 

“IT shall suppose, Miss Beatrice, it was 
something lucky, very lucky ; nothing else, I 
am sure, could happen to you.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Francis. I am not so 
sure of that ; but this that we were speaking 
of last night I know is providential. Now, 
Hetty, do tell Mr. Francis what it was.” 

Mr. Francis felt rather than saw that Miss 
Hope was looking grave, and to spare her 
the necessity of a reply he said— 

“Some other time, Miss Beatrice, when 
time has shown whether it is really provi- 
dential or not, I shall hear of it. You will 
tell me then yourself, perhaps.” 
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Here he added, after. a pause, which was 
occupied by the whole party in reading the 
morning letters just brought to the table, 
“Here is to me a providential event. My 
sister is on her way here from Australia, and 
will be in London almost before I can be 
there to meet her.” 

“How very providential indeed,” said 
Mrs. Hope, “ lucky, as you. say, and surpris- 
And. she will probably stay with you 
for a while?” she inquired, after allowing 
him a moment to recover from his astonish- 


| ment. : 


“She intends, it appears—let me see, I 
have read the letter and not read it—yes, she 
intends to remain some months at all events, 
perhaps for a year. I had no idea there were 
news of this kind for me in James’s post-bag 
this morning. He comes in always, with the 
same face, whatever his news are.” 

“Yes, the leather bag and James have 
about the same variety of expression, how- 
ever various their news may be,” observed 
Hetty. 

“When a-thing is all that we could have 
wished. and more than we could have 
imagined, it is providential, is it not ?” replied 
Mr. Francis, 

“TIT wonder,” said Beatrice, as she and 
her sister were going down-stairs from their 
rooms to join their guest, who was waiting to 
accompany them on thejr afternoon ride—* I 
wonder whether his sister will be like him?” 

“How like him? In what way do you 
mean?—in face, or mind, or manners, or 
what?” inquired Hetty. 

“Oh, every way,” said Beatrice. 

“Hush, Beatty,” said the elder sister, “ you 
speak so loud we shall be heard down 
below.” 

“{ don’t care,” retorted Beatrice; “it 
would be lucky if he did hear me. I want 
Mr. Francis to know that we like him so 
very much, and I hope he will come here 
constantly, and his sister too, if she is the 
least like him. But I don’t think she will be. 
Sisters are never as nice as their brothers. It 
will be providential though.” 

* Still providential,” said Mr. Francis, who 


_ could not help hearing the word as he stood 


at the hall door. 
“Yes, still providential,” replied Beatrice, 
mounting with his offered help. “We shall 


| talk of it as we go along.” 


“No, Beatrice,” said Hetty, already 
mounted, “we have exhausted that subject 
completely. Iam sure Mr. Francis is tired 
of it too.” 


| “Oh, not I,” replied he, jumping into his 








saddle. , ‘ Fate, free-will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute’—we may talk of these, I fancy, a good 
many miles, as other angels have done,. Miss 
Beatrice, without coming to an end of them. 
That ‘hill retired’ on which they sat apart, 
by the way,” he added, “could. not surely 
have been much finer than the present land- 
scape.” 

“Mrs. Corrypeel’s ideas of providence,” 
persevered Beatrice, in spite of the attrac- 
tions of the landscape and the remonstrances 
of her sister, “ are not so peculiar, then, after 
all. You told us at breakfast, Mr. Francis, 
that according to some people anything which 
happens to us is providential if we like it, if 
it is-agreeable to us.” 

“Well, yes, I did say something of the 
sort, and I might have said also perhaps 
that. what is particularly disagreeable to 
others, damaging and distressing to people we 
don’t like, is equally providential to us. But 
I beg pardon, Miss Beatrice; tell us, while 
we go down the avenue, of your friend Mrs. 
Corrypeel and her views of providence ?” 

“You will promise not to smile or laugh ?” 

“Yes; the subject is grave.” 

“ And Hetty, you will promise to tell Mr. 
Francis afterwards my views of providence?” 

“T must know what they are first. When 
did you confide them to me, Beatty ?” 

“Qh, as for confiding, I don’t know that 
Mrs. Corrypeel ever confided her views to 
me or anybodyelse. You can guess, though, 
pretty well all the same what they are. You 
remember what she told us once, Hetty, 
about the estate. She calls her property the 
estate always. She has just come here lately 
to occupy it. It was left to her, you know, 
by her old uncle. She is sucha good woman, 
so kind, so affectionate. Don’t laugh, Hetty, or 
Mr. Francis will not believe me. You know 
she is so kind and good and affectionate to 
every one, she throws her arms about your 
neck and leans her great weight on your 
shoulders both when you arrive and when 
youleave. She wanted to kiss Lord Sunbury, 
but he was warned beforehand, and as he is 
six feet, and very straight, being in the 
Guards, he made himself too tall. Didn’t he, 
Hetty ?” 

“You know best. He told you himself, 
did he not? But go on, and tell us Mrs. 
Corrypeel’s views of providence.” 

“ Don’t you remember what she told us, 
Hetty? She was speaking of the estate, and 
what she was going to do with it, and she 
said, turning up her eyes to the roof—though 
it was hardly worth while for her to do that, 
for the house is so very old and the ceiling so 
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very low—she said, you remember, Hetty, 
‘How wonderfully kind the Lord has been 
to me! There were seven of us in my 
father’s family, four brothers and _ three 
sisters, and only ten years ago they were all 
alive and well, and I, being the youngest of 
them all and the most delicate too, had least 
chance of being my uncle’s heir; but they 
have all been removed one by one, and here 
I am this day in possession of the estate. 
His kindness to me has been really and truly 
wonderful!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Francis and Hetty simul- 
taneously, “one can see clearly what Mrs. 
Corrypeel’s ideas of providence are.” 

“What is providence to Mrs. Corrypeel,” 
added Mr. Francis, “is death to others, be- 
ginning with six of her near relations.” 

This conversation brought the party to the 
end of the avenue. On the opposite side of 
the road, leading seaward, which was the one 
they meant to take, was the principal entrance 
to Sunbury. They halted for an instant to 
see if David Groats would come out, but he 
made no sign, and they rode on. David had 
seen them come walking down the avenue, 
the horses and themselves flecked with the 
lights and shadows of the arching limes 
above their heads. But he was not prepared 
for a halt at his door, and he did not respond 
to the invitation which it gave him to come 
out. 

A brisk canter of less than an hour brought 
them to the head of the bay, along the shore 
of which their road stretched southward. 
Hetty and her sister preferred this road, 
beginning hereabouts, to every other, not 
because there were none so beautiful in the 
district, but because it led nearly in the 
direction of their old home, too far off to be 
seen even at the end of their longest rides, 
but brought near by certain distant land- 
marks coming then into view. They were 
privileged riders on this road, and when it 
pleased them left it to scamper over the green 
domains and along the shaded drives of the 
various estates through which it passed. The 
further they travelled, it led them into a 
region of more intimate acquaintance and 
earlier and closer friendships. 

“You must not suppose, either, that the 
country is always dull,” said Hetty, address- 
ing Mr. Francis, who was admiring the scene 
before him—a magnificent sweep of white- 
edged shore-line, curving and tapering like a 
sea-bird’s wing away into distance, smooth 
and regular at the water’s edge, swelling into 
wooded knolls farther back from the bay, and 
lighted up with the light of a summer sky 





and glancing waves—“ You must not suppose 
the country always dull either, any more than 
constantly ugly.” 

“When the Laytons,” she added, “ come 
down later, and all these empty houses 
along the shore are full instead of empty, 
the place is positively gay. It is Mayfair in 
Braidarden.” 

“Mr. Francis will not find it dull at any 
rate when his sister is with him,” said 
Beatrice. 

“No, to be sure,” replied Hetty, “I did 
not think of that.” 

“Not in the least dull,” Mr. Francis ‘pro- 
tested that he was sure to find the country 
neither dull nor ugly. He quite believed it | 
was always lively. He liked a country life, | 
and, as Beatrice had said, there was his sister | 
to make Novantia cheerful. 

This was saying a good deal for Braidarden. | 
But notwithstanding it is probable his mind | 
was not entirely relieved when all this was 
said, for on the way back he was sometimes 
absent. 

“‘ What was he thinking of,” said Beatrice 
to herself once or twice. “His sister, I sup- 
pose. I do wonder if she is like him.” 

“You did not come out in the forenoon,” 
observed Mr. Francis in the evening to his 
friend David Groats, whom he was seldom a 
day without seeing. 

“cc No.” 

“You did not see Miss Hope and her | 
sister, I suppose?” 

“T saw you and them well enough for the 
matter o’ that.” 

“ And you did what you did deliberately | 
and on purpose to be uncivil?” 

“ Well, I maun tell ye the truth. I didna 
like to be a scarecrow. My face nowadays, 
I think sometimes, is a wee like ane o’ thae 
penny theatres that ye’ve maybe seen 
travelling through*the country, where they 
represent awful tragedies and screaming farces, 
three o’ each in the inside o’ an hour. 

“ In thaetravelling theatres,” he continued, 
“the scene-shifting is the maist o’t; it taks 
up maist o’ the time, short as it is, and it is 
done wi’ maist ado; it’s all hands to work 
then, both tragedians and pantaloons. Now 
as I get aulder and aulderI find my face, 
either because the muscles are getting stiff, 
or because I have lost the power o’ them I 
used to have, dinna shift as I would like. If 
I’m vexed or angry, and I try to be pleased 
in the inside o’ half an hour, it beats me.” 

“‘ Ay, but how should that have stood in 
the way of your coming out to see Miss Hope 
and Miss Beatrice?” 
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“T’ll tell you that, too, for I can ens 
nothing from you that I have and ye want. 
Ye were coming down the avenue, as I said, 
laughing and talking, the big shadows from 
the limes and big lights through them 
floating about ye and naebody being in but 
mysel, as sure’s ye’re minister 0’ this parish, 
and no wishing to be rebuked for’t afore the 
session, and though it’s a long time since I 
was courting, I gaed three or four skips on 
the floor, lame as I am, I was sae glad to 
think that God had made golden lads and 
lasses to be a sight to auld men in the shade 
as well as to enjoy the sunshine themselves.” 

‘Well, that’s what I was doing,” he added, 


| “but jist as cam down anceon the floor on my 


lame leg, man, a thought darted into my mind 





that was like a stab to me, rather I saw again 
what I saw long ago.” 

“In the name of wonder and of mystery, 
what ?” asked Mr. Francis. 

“ Weel, it was naething that concerns you, 
but it came o’er me like a summer cloud. I 
minded for a minute, as if I saw them before 
me again, another couple—like’ you two they 
were. But it’s an old, old story, and has 
nothing to do with you or you with it; only 
as I was saying, it shifted the scenes against 
my will, and when you were standing before 
the windows they would na shift back again, 
though I tried as hard as I could for a minute. 
My face was there, and it was fixed like fate, 
and I could na come out to her and you wi’ 
a face like that.” 
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IIIL—BOLSENA AND ORVIETO. 


[- is an interesting drive 

across the great Etrus- 
can plain to which one 
descends from the walls 
of Viterbo, leaving to 
the east the ruins of the 
Etruscan  Ferentinum, 
with its stately theatre. 
The town of Montefias- 
cone is very effective 


Bell Tower, Orvieto. e 
from a distance, crest- 


' ing a lofty hill, and crowned by the hand- 


some dome of a cathedral, designed by San 


' Michaele and dedicated to S. Margaret. 


The hill, always celebrated for its wine, pro- 


'bably thence derives its name, — fiascone 


| confederation. 


signifying a large flask. Dennis considers 
that it occupies either the site of the Etrus- 
can city CEnarea, or that of the Fanum Vol- 


| tumne, the shrine where the princes of 


Etruria met in council on the affairs of the 
No Etruscan remains, how- 
ever, exist, except a few caverned tombs now 


|: turned into the hovels of the miserable living 


: inhabitants. 


Outside the Roman gate, near the pleasant 


little inn of the Aquila Nera, at which the 
| vetturrini halt, is the principal sight of the 


place, the wonderful old ChurchofS. Flaviano, | 
which dates from the eleventh century, but 
was restored by Urban IV. in 1262. 


| most curious building, and highly picturesque | 


| outside, 


with a broad _balconied 


loggia 
over a triple entrance. 





| 
| 


says, nor has it even a crypt, but the triforium 
is of such breadth, that it almost forms a 
second church, and contains a second high- 
altar, and a bishop’s throne, approached by 
staircases on either side of the high-altar 
which covers the remains of S. Flaviano in 
the lower church. The pillars are most extra- 
ordinary, of enormous size, and with magnifi- 
cent and very curious capitals sculptured 
with intricate patterns. Some of the side 
chapels are almost in ruins. The whole 
building was once covered with frescoes, 
which are now only visible where a white- 
wash coating has been removed. In a 
chapel on the left of the entrance they are 
more perfect, and exquisite specimens of 
Umbrian Art. The chief subject is the 
Massacre of the Innocents; a _ beautiful 
head, probably of the unknown artist, is 
introduced in the frieze. In the centre of 
the ceiling is our Saviour surrounded by 
angels. 

An incised grave-stone before the high- 
altar representing a bishop with a goblet on 
either side of his head, is interesting as that 
of Bishop Johann Fugger, one of the famous 
family who burnt the proofs of the debts of || 
Charles V., and lived in princely splendour || 
in the old palace at Augsburg, now known as 
the Drei Mohren. The bishop loved good 


It is a | wine beyond everything, and travelled over 


all distant lands in search of it. He was 
so afraid of the price rising on his advent, 


Within, it is quite | that he sent on his valet before, bidding 


one of the most remarkable " churches in | him taste the wine at the places he came to, 
; italy, by no means “ subterranean,” as Murray | and if he found it good to send back the 
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word “Est.” The valet came to Montefias- | the little town of Bolsena, though artists may 
cone and found the winé so absolutely | obtain lodgings there. They will find plenty 
enchanting, that he wrote the sign three | of work im its old streets, full of beautiful 
times—‘ Est, Est, Est.” ‘The bishop arrived | doorways, and charming subjects of vine- 
and drank so much, that he died that night, | covered loggias before the old houses, with 
desiring with his last breath, that a barrel of | views of the blue lake beneath the twining 
wine might annually be upset upon his grave, branches. Outside the northern gate is a 
so that his body might still sop in the delici- | sort of little piazza, round which are ranged 
ous fluid, and bequeathing a large sum of! some altars and capitals of columns, relics 
money to Montefiascone on this “condition. | of the city of Volsini, which the Romans 
The bishop’s wishes were carried out till a few | built-on the site of the earlier Etruscan city 
years ago, but the price of the cask of wine | of Volsinium, celebrated in the pages of 
is now ‘applied to charities. On the bishop’s | | Livy. Sejanus, the favourite of Tiberius, 








grave.is the epitaph placed by the valet. | 
“ Est, Est, Est | 
Propter nimium est, 
Joannes de Foucris 
‘Dominus me us 
Mortuus est. 

From the hill above Montefiascone we 
look down over the lake of Balsena, which 
we have al- 
ready made 
acquaintance 
with from the 
top of Soracte. 

It is more 

than twenty- 

six miles 

round, and 

encircled by 

low hills. 

Two rocky 

islets break 

the expanse 

of water; on 

the larger, 

sisentina, is 

an interesting 

church built by the Farneses to com- 
memorate the miraculous escape of Sta. 
Christina from drowning: in the smaller 
island, Martana, may be seen the staircase 
which led to the prison where the Gothic 
Queen Amalasontha was strangled by her | 
cousin Theodatus. The lake is full of fish, | 
especially eels : Pope Martin IV. died from 
eating too many of them :— 

“E quella faccia 
Di 14 da lui, piu che le altre trapunta, 
Ebbe la santa chiesa in le sue braccia ; 


Dal Torso fu, e pure: 1 por digiuno 
Le anguille di Bolsena ¢ la vert naccia.” 


| Catholic Church, 
| great throughout the whole of central Italy ; 





Purgat., 3xin. 


As we approach Bolsena the valley is | 
hemmed in to our right by curious basaltic | 
rocks, formed by rows of columns closely | 


imbedded together, as at ‘the Giant’s Cause- | 
way, and at Dunstanborough in Northum- | 
berland. Since railways have diverted the | 
traffic, there has been absolutely no inn in 


was born at Volsinii. 

That which alone saves Bolsena now from 
sinking into utter insignificance is the fame 
of Sta. Christina ; for, though her legend is 
rejected by the authorities of the Roman 
her fame continues to be 


and as_ the 
little town of 
Tiro, where 
she was born, 
on the shore 
of the lake, 
has been swal- 
lowed up by 
its waters, the 
pilgrimages in 
her honour 
are all now 
devoted to 
30lsena, 
where she is 
buried. 

The beauti- 
ful Church of 
| Sta. Christina stands near the Roman gate. 
In front of it is a splendid sarcophagus, with 

3acchic bas-reliefs. The doors have orna- 
ments by Luca della Robbia. Inside is the 
shrine of the saint, with three scenes from 
her prolonged martyrdom: the cutting off 
of her breasts, her being roasted in a furnace, 
and her being shot with arrows. 

A dark chapel on the left is famous as the 
scene of the miracle of Bolsena, portrayed 
by Raphael on the walls of the Stanze, when, 
to convert an unbelieving priest, the conse- 
crated wafer bled at the moment of elevation. 
It is in honour of this reputed miracle, fol- 
lowing upon the visions of Julienne, abbess 
of Mont Cornillon, near Liege, that the fes- 
tival of Corpus Domini was founded by 
Urban IV. A still greater memorial of it 
exists in the Cathedral of Orvieto. 

Three stones “ insanguinati” are enclosed 


Castle Gate, Bolsena. 


|in the altar, and beneath it is another relic, 
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the stone which was tied to the feet of Sta. 
Christina, that she might sink in the lake, 
but which miraculously bore her up like a 
boat, and on which her holy footmarks may 
still be seen. In the sacristy is a curious 
predella telling the story of S. George. 

We were amused by the sense of pro- 
prietorship manifested by the little children 
who surrounded us while we were drawing 
at Bolsena. “ You think that those roses in 
your hand are beautiful, don’t you?” said 
one little child of six years old to another ; 
“you should see the roses in my vigna.” 

“ Ah, tu hai una vigna!” exclaimed the 
little listener with wide jealous eyes. 

“ Oh, altro /” 

Most lovely is the ascent from Bolsena 
into the vine-clad hills, where, between the 
garlands hanging from tree to tree, one has 
glimpses of the broad lake with its islands, 
and the brown castle and town rising up 
against it in the repose of their deep shadow. 


Considerably to the right, but accessible. 


from this road, is the wonderfully picturesque 
medizval town of Bagnorea, the ancient 
Balneum Regis, in the midst of a wild vol- 
canic district, and occupying a high hill-top, 
only approached by narrow ridges across 
tremendous gulfs which separate it from the 
table-land. ‘This remote town was the birth- 
place of Giovanni da Fidanza, the “ Seraphic 
Doctor,” who obtained his name of S. 
Buonaventura from the’ exclamation of S. 
Francis, ‘“‘O buona ventura,” when, during 
a severe illness, he awoke from a death-like 
trance in answer to the prayers of his great 
master. He died in 1240, leaving behind 
him a vast number of mystic works, bearing 
such names as—“ The Nightingale of the 
Passion of our Lord fitted to the Seven 
Hours,” “ The Six Wings of the Cherubim 
and the Six Wings of the Seraphim,” and 
“ The Soul’s Journey to God.” Dante intro- 
duces him as singing the praises of S. 
Dominic in Paradise :— 
“To son la vita di Bonaventura 
Da Bagnoregio, che ne’ grandi uffici 
Sempre posposi la sinistra cura.” 
Par., Xii. 127. 

Long before reaching Orvieto, you come 
in sight of the town. It occupies an Etrus- 
can site. On turning the crest of the hills 
which shelter Bolsena, one looks down into 
a wide valley filled with the richest vegeta- 
tion—peach-trees and almonds and figs, with 
vines leaping from tree to tree and chaining 
them together, and beneath, an unequalled 
luxuriance of corn and peas and melons, 
every tiniest space occupied. Mountains of 





the most graceful forms girdle in this para- 
dise, and from the height whence we first 
gaze upon it, endless distances are seen, blue 
and roseate and snowy, melting into infinity 
of space ; while from the valley itself rises, 
island-like, a mass of orange-coloured rock, 
crowned with old walls and houses and 
churches, from the centre of which is up- 
lifted a vast cathedral, with delicate spray- 
like pinnacles, and a golden and jewelled 
front,—and this is Orvieto. 

The first impression is one which is never 
forgotten—a picture which remains; and the 
quiet grandeurs of the place, as time and 
acquaintance bring it home to one, only 
paint in the details of that first picture more 
carefully. 

We descend into the plain by the wind- 
ing road, where wains of great grey oxen 





are always employed for the country work | 


of the hillside, and we ascend the hill on 


which the city stands, and enter it by a gate | 
in the rocky walls. The town is remarkably | 


clean, but one has always the feeling of 
being in a fortress. Unlike Viterbo, gaiety 
and brightness seem to have deserted its 
narrow streets of dark houses, interspersed 
with huge tall square towers of the Middle 
Ages, and themselves, in the less frequented 
parts, built of rich-brown stone, with sculp- 
tured cornices to their massive doors and 
windows, and resting on huge buttresses. 
From one of the narrowest and darkest of 
these streets we come suddenly upon the 


cathedral, a blaze of light and colour, the | 


most aérial Gothic structure in the world, 
every line a line of beauty. There is some- 
thing in the feeling that no artists worked at 
this glorious temple but the greatest archi- 
tects, the greatest sculptors of their time ; 


that no material was used but that which | 


was most precious, most costly, and which 
would produce the most glorious effect, which 
carries one far away from all comparisons 
with other earthly buildings—to the descrip- 
tion, in the Revelation, of the New Jerusa- 
lem. The very platform on which the 
cathedral stands is purple Apennine marble ; 
the loveliest jaspers and fietre dure are 
worked into its pinnacles and buttresses; 
the main foundation of its pictured front is 
gold. <A hundred and fifty-two sculptors, of 
whom Arnolfo and Giovanni da Pisa are the 
greatest names handed down to us, worked 
upon the ornamentation near the base: 
sixty-eight painters and ninety workers in 
mosaic gave life to the glorious pictures of 
its upper stories. All the surroundings are 
harmonious—solemn old houses, with black 
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and white marble seats running along their | eager invocation, their meditation, their in- 
basement, on which one may sit and gaze: | spiration, their proclamation, of that which 
a tower surmounted by a gigantic bronze | was to be. 

warrior, who strikes the hours with the clash Above these lower subjects is a great 
of his sword upon a great bell: an ancient | Mosaic of the Virgin and Child as the centre 
oblong palace with Gothic arches and flat | of the whole, and, on either side of it, the 
windows, where thirty-four popes have sought | Baptism of Christ, and the Birth of the 
a refuge or held a court at different times— | Virgin, between the bronze emblems of the 
_all serving as a dark setting to make more | Evangelists. Next we have the Assumption, 
resplendent the glittering radiancy of the | between the Annunciation and the story of 
| golden front of the temple in their midst. Joachim and Anna. Then the stupendous 
| No passing traveller, no stayer for one| rose window, between the Spozalizio and the 
| night, can realise Orvieto. Hours must be| Presentation in the Temple, and, highest 
| passed on those old of all, a grand re- 
| stone benches, hours — . presentation of the 
'in reading the won- eee. pT SR 522 Coronation of the 
| drous lessons of art, 4 2 ee ge pes. Virgin. 

|of truth, of beauty, "A@* sts Mia e t 73 After seeing the 
| andofholinesswhich 4 ieee | = exterior, the interior 
| thistempleoftemples SR —— of the cathedral seems 
can unfold. For Or- ~,f*=~ = — a = bare and colourless, 
vieto is not merelya J SS > yet it is full of beauty, 
vast sculpture-gallery ‘QA)Z—= a i eee § though occasionally 
anda noble building, & ee @a. the effect of the thir- 
| but its every stone ‘“=aa@ eens “sake  teenth-century work 
has astory totell or ~* [oe ae eae is destroyed by later 
a mystery to explain. details. The pillars 
What depths. of are striped with alter- 
thought are hidden in nate black and _ white 
those tremendous marble Fa marble as at Siena, and 
pictures between the UT Si a strange lurid light is 
doors! First the whole be See) cast by alabaster windows 
story of Genesis ; then ; ahs: at the west end. The 
the Old Testament story We Be OE Je. ~~ east end is full of colour 
which followed Genesis, yeh Ge ie =) 1% > from early Umbrian fres- 
leading on to the birth a a ann ‘<' coes, and has beautiful 
of Christ; then the story - OF At) | -  Zarsia work of hermits 
of our Saviour’s life upon an Dock vd be {\* and sainted bishops, but 
earth; and, lastly, the = a lg the statues which stand 
lesson of his redemption 2. ey | Eh Si< before the pillars in the 
'wrought for us, in the -Tr<——: =. nave are of gigantic size, 
' resurrection of the dead SS and take away from the 
to the second life. Even a See ES effect of height. The 
the minor figures which aaa chapel on the left of the 
surround these greater it high-altar is that of the 
subjects, how much they Santissimo Corporale, en- 
have to tell us! Take the wondrous} tirely covered with frescoes relating to the 
angels which surround the story of Christ ;| miracle of Bolsena and the institution of the 
the Awe-stricken Angel of the Salutation ;| festival of Corpus Domini which resulted 
the Welcoming Angel of the Flight into | from it. The famous relic is preserved in a 
| Egypt; the Praying Angel of the Tempta-| silver shrine of 1338, ornamented with twelve 
| tion ; the Suffering Angel of the Betrayal ;| paintings in enamel by Ugolino Vieri, a 
|the Agonized Angel (and, oh, what a sub-| goldsmith of Siena. 

lime figure, with its face covered with its} On the other side of the nave is the more 
| hands !) of the Crucifixion ; the Angel, rapt | famous chapel of the Madonna di S. Brizio, 
| in entire unutterable beatitude, of the Resur-| a glorious gallery of thirteenth-century art. 
‘rection. Or let us look at the groups of| Here one learns to appreciate the tremendous 
| prophets, who, standing beneath the life of| power of Luca Signorelli (1440—1521), the 
, Christ, foresee and foretell its events,—their| rich man “who lived magnificently and 
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loved to dress himself in splendid attire,” 
and who, little known elsewhere, here fol- 
lowed Fra Angelico, who painted the lovely 
group of Christ, the Virgin, and saints upon 
the ceiling. The frescoes of Signorelli are a 
regular series,—first, we have the teaching of 
Antichrist ; no repulsive figure, but a grand 
personage in flowing robes, and with a noble 
countenance, which at a distance might easily 
be mistaken for the Saviour, and which bears 
all his usual pictorial attributes. To him 
the crowd are eagerly gathering and listening, 
and it is only 
when you 
draw close, 
that you can 
discover in 
his harder 
|and cynical 
|ex pression, 
and from the 
(evil spirit 
whispering in 
| his ear, that it 
‘is not Christ. 
| Then we have 
the Resurrec- 
| tion—the vast 
‘angels of the 
‘judgment 
blow their 
| trumpets, and 
| the dead arise, 
struggling, 
labouring, out 
|of the earth, 
| to obey a sum- 
mons which 
\they cannot 
resist. Then 
;comes Hell, 
| $0 filled with 
‘Misery, that 
| the pictured 
Suffering 
|Seizes upon 
| your imagina- 
| Hon, and will come back at intervals for 
|ever—with the recollection of the fiends of 
Signorelli, not monsters, but men filled with 
hatred and vengeance, torturing the naked 
| Souls, or floating over them on bat-like wings. 
| And lastly we reach the Resurrection of the 
_Just, where the angelic choirs are welcoming 
a concourse of rejoicing souls, whose every 
attitude and expression betokens the most 
unspeakable bliss. 

The Signorelli Chapel should be seen in 


the colouring of early morning, when the 
xXV—14 





S. Flaviano, 





sun streams directly through its windows 
upon the walls whence the living frescoes 
arise from the dead gold of their ground- 
work, and illuminates the polished floor of 
purple Apennine marble. Then the rest of 
the church, which is separated from the 
chapel by a gorgeous wrought-iron screen, is 
lost in its deep shadows, and one seems to 
be alone with the spirits and the dead. 

Many of the older churches of Orvieto are 
full of interest, and have been too little no- 
ticed. In the Church of S. Bernardino is a 
good picture 
by Sinibaldo 
Ibi of the Vir- 
gin enthroned 
between S.S. 
Peter and 
Paul, the 
kneeling Fran- 
cis, and Ber- 
nardino. 
Leaving the 
more inhabit- 
ed parts of 
the town, one 
must visit, 
where it 
stands forlorn 
and deserted 
on a grass- 
grown space, 
the old Church 
of S. Dome- 
nico, used as 
a fortress by 
the Guelfs in 
1346, for it 
contains a 
grand monu- 
ment by Ar- 
nolfo to Car- 
dinal di Braye, 
who died in 
1282. 

Not far 
from this, at 
the eastern end of the town, is the well 
called Il Pozzo di San Patrizio, made by 
Sangallo to supply the garrison in case 
of siege, when Clement VII. and his court 
fled hither after the sack of Rome in 
| 1527, the last of a long series of popes 
who have sought a refuge in Orvieto. 
It is a hollow tower with two staircases 
of two hundred and forty-eight steps, 
circling one above the other, one for 
ascent, the other for descent. The well 
was commemorated on the reverse of a 





Montefiascone, 
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medal designed and struck by Benvenuto 
Cellini at the command of Clement VII., who 
wished it to bear a figure of Moses striking 
the rock, with the legend, “ Ut bibat 
populus.” 

And ‘no artist must leave Orvieto without 
rambling round its walls, with their wide 


views over valley and mountains, whose 
delicate tints contrast with the dark brown 
of the crumbling houses and solid bastions 
of the town. The ramparts end in a triangle 
near S. Juvenalis, a curious old church, much 





| spoilt by whitewash, but covered with beau- 
| tiful decaying frescoes of the Umbrian school, 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 





SOLAR RESEARCH. 


I.—BEFORE THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


Oy late years we have rendered the task | 


of the historian simpler than it used to 
be. The compilation and publication of our 
national records have given him the oppor- 
tunity of becoming intimately acquainted 
with the public characters of past times, as 
well as with their springs of action. He can 
now obtain a more vivid, as well as a more 
accurate conception of the men and manners 
he is about to portray, and he has not been 
slow to profit by these facilities. It is very 
much the same in science as in history. The 
task of the historian of science is very much 
simplified by the labours of those who gather 
together what may be called the original 
literature of the various scientific problems. 
But in science a compilation of this kind is 
of immense advantage from a totally dif- 
ferent point of view. Original scientific 
memoirs are so scattered abroad, that very 
frequently the man of science who is both 
able and anxious to extend our knowledge 
in some direction, is unable to find out what 
has been done before him in his own field of 
research, There was lately a memorable 
instance of this when a scientific doctrine 
was taught in Glasgow, while at the same 
time it was being independently worked out 
both in Edinburgh and Heidelberg. 

These considerations have induced Mr. J. 
Norman Lockyer to gather together in one 
volume the various papers which he has 
published on the subject of Solar Physics, a 


inquiry, in which no one has done better work 
or accomplished more than Mr. Lockyer.* 
He tells us in his preface that he formed 
this resolution because his papers were evi- 
dently unread by some who were actually 
engaged, as well as many who were merely 
interested,in the inquiry. The book is an 
eminently readable one, and gives an admir- 
able history of our knowledge of the sun 





** Contributions to Solar Physics,” by J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 


from the earliest times down to the present 
day. 

This knowledge may be divided into two 
branches : on the one hand, we wish to know 
the distance, the size, the relative density of 
our luminary, and the particulars of his 
motion in space, as well as of his rotation 
about his axis ; while, on the other hand, we 
wish to investigate his chemical and physical 
constitution—to determine the nature of the 
substances which occur on his surface or in 
his atmosphere, as well as the meteorology of 
this atmosphere. As might be expected, 
the first of these branches of knowledge 
began to prosper before the second, so that 
we knew a great deal about the astronomical 
relations of the sun before we knew anything 
about his physical constitution. Nevertheless, 
in early ages our conceptions of his distance 
and size, as well as of his physical constitu- 
tion, were both grotesquely absurd. It is 
worth while to reproduce from Mr. Lockyer’s 
first chapter, specimens of the ignorance on 
these points of the Astronomical Fathers. 

It appears that the ideas of Thales, one 
of the earliest of these, were, in the main, 
sound; but when we come to Anaximander, 
we find him explaining the solar phenomena 
by supposing that the sun and stars were 
bodies of condensed air containing fire, which 
escaped through certain apertures. 
| Heraclitus of Ephesus, who, by the way, 





had very proper notions of energy, distin- 
most interesting and important branch of | guished himself in solar research by suppos- 


| ing that the sun and moon are bowl-shaped 
| hemispherical cavities, with a bright side and 
| a dark one, so that when the dark side of 
| either bowl is turned towards us we have an 
|eclipse. Anaxagoras narrowly escaped death 
| for believing that the sun was a mass of ig- 
| nited stone, larger than the Peloponnesus, 

instead of a god, who drove his chanot 
|across the sky. Anaximenes held that the 
| sun was flat, like a leaf; while Empedocles 


| held that there were in reality two suns. 
! 
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Passing from these early grotesque concep- 
tions down the stream of time to ages in 
which at least our mode of regarding the 
sun, if not our definite knowledge of him, 
came to be more accurate, we find that the 
great barrier to a true determination of his 
distance was the want of a sufficiently large 
base line. Our ideas three hundred years 
ago regarding the sun’s distance were some- 
what similar to those of the present day re- 
garding the distances of the fixed stars. The 
astronomers of that age had already recog- 
nised the fact that the sun was very far 
away, but how far they were unable to tell. 
Curiously enough, we are still waiting for the 
transit of Venus, about the end of the present 
year, to afford us a complete determination of 
this important element. 

If we pass from the astronomical to the 
physical problem, we find that one of the 
earliest ideas was that of the immaculate 
purity of the sun. This idea was, of course, 
abandoned as soon as the telescope was 
applied to solar research. Galileo, in ‘Oc- 
tober, 1610, and Scheiner the Jesuit, in 
April, 1611, began to view the sun through 
a telescope, and at once discovered the 
existence of sun-spots, the true nature of 
which seems to have been speedily grasped 
by Galileo, who announces, from observations 
of them made near the sun’s edge, that they 
are deep and of various depths. 

The next great step’ was one made in 
1774, by Professor Wilson of Glasgow, who 
confirmed the conjecture of Galileo, proving 
that sun-spots are cavities in a luminous 
envelope surrounding the sun. Although 
this theory of sun-spots has been temporarily 
questioned, yet it may now be regarded as 
completely established by various indepen- 
dent methods of research. 

But if there has been considerable diffi- 
culty in grasping the physical meaning of 
sun-spots, it was soon perceived that they 
might be used astronomically, in order to 
afford us a measure of the sun’s rotation. 
Being part of the sun, they partake, of 
course, of his various motions, and Galileo, 
in December, 1612, demonstrates from them 
the sun’s rotation, assigning a period not 
far from that given by recent observations. 
Approximately speaking, we may say that 
the sun rotates on his axis in twenty-six 
days, and that hence a sun-spot takes thirteen 
days to be carried across the hemispherical 
disc of the sun from left toright. We may here 
state that occasionally sun-spots attain a great 
size, being sometimes sufficiently large to 
swallow up fifty or sixty worlds like our own. 





In connection with the telescopic appear- 
ance of our luminary, we ‘have next to 
consider those portions of ‘the solar ‘surface 
which are abnormally brilliant, mstead of 
being abnormally black. These are called 
Jfacula, and are generally found ‘to ‘accom- 
pany sun-spots, bemg rather more behind 
than before as far as the direction of rotation 
is concerned. As we have strong reasons 
for ‘supposing spots to be depressions, so 
we have reasons equally strong for sup- 
posing ‘these faculze to consist of ridges of 
solar matter existing at a greater elevation 
than that of the general surface of the sun. 
Besides sun-spots and facul, we have like- 
wise a peculiar mottled appearance all over 
the surface of the sun, which is thus described 
by 'the Rev. W. R. Dawes, a very accurate 
observer :— 

“The mottled appearance of the solar surface 
requires no very large amount of optical power to 
render it visible. Examined with a large aperture, it 
becomes evident that the surface is principally made 
up of luminous masses imperfectly separated from 
each other by rows of minute dark dots—the intervals 
between these dots being extremely small, and occu- 
pied by a substance decidedly less luminous than the 
general surface.” 


But it is rather the spots and facule than 
the general mottled appearance that have 
formed the study of solar observers. 

One of the earliest and most persevering 
of ‘these observers is Hofrath Schwabe of 
Dessau, who for about forty years was 
engaged in registering, without intermission, 
the number and size of sun-spots. The 
scientific results of these long-continued 
labours are of the utmost importance. It 
is to Schwabe we owe the proof of the 
periodicity of sun-spots, for he has shown 
us that these phenomena are ‘not always | 
equally apparent, but have years of maxima 
in which there are a great number of spots, 
and years of minima in which there are very 
few, the mean interval between one maxi- 
mum and the next being about eleven and 
one-sixth years. 

Thus we begin to perceive that our sun is, 
in reality, a variable star, while the small 
extent of this variation is no doubt a neces- 
sary condition of our existence on the earth 
at this present moment. 

Nevertheless, there are decided proofs 
that we are influenced by this variability, 
and that the phenomena of the sun’s surface 
are intimately connected with other pheno- 
mena occurring on the earth. The earhest 
observed of these connections is that between 
the number of sun-spots and disturbances of | 
terrestrial magnetism, the proof of which has | 
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been furnished by the eminent magnetician, 
Sir E. Sabine. When we add that any con- 
siderable disturbance of terrestrial magnetism 
is accompanied with an outbreak of the 
Aurora Borealis, it will be at once apparent 
that this phenomenon is connected with sun- 
spots. In fact, we have always the most 
brilliant displays of this meteor in those 
years when there are most sun-spots. It 
will occur to many of our readers that 1870 
was remarkable for auroral outbreaks, but it 
may not be so generally known that during 
this year there were more spots on the sun’s 
surface than at any other time since 1826, 
when Schwabe first began his observations. 

But the most recent bond of union between 
the sun and the earth, is that between the 
state of the sun’s surface and the meteoro- 
logical currents of our globe, a connection 
first traced by Mr. Baxendell, but since 
brought out in a very prominent manner by 
Mr. Meldrum, of the Mauritius observatory. 
The latter has gathered together all the 
various records of violent storms in the 
Indian Ocean, and finds that these occur 
most frequently in those years when there 
are most sun-spots. 

Mr. Carrington followed Schwabe as a 
solar observer, sketching with great accuracy 
the various spots, and studying the exact 
position of each from the beginning of 1854 
to the end of 1860, One of the most interest- 
ing results of Carrington’s observations is the 
proper motion of spots which appear to travel 
at different rates, depending upon their dis- 
tance from the solar equator. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of tele- 
scopic observations, but we now come to 
the era of photography, a process which 
was first applied to the sun by Dr. War- 
ren De La Rue. Under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. De La Rue, photographs of 
the sun were systematically taken at the 
Kew Observatory, from the beginning of 
1862 to the beginning of 1872, and many 
interesting and important results have been 
obtained from these pictures by De La Rue 
and his colleagues in this research. One of 
these is the physical explanation of a sun- 
spot. It was soon perceived by the Kew 
observers that a facula must consist of a 
current of heated matter carried up, while a 
spot must be due to a current of compara- 
tively cold matter carried down, an hypo- 
thesis which was confirmed by a telescopic 
observation made by Mr. Lockyer, who saw 
what may be reasonably described as lumi- 
nous matter in the act of descending into the 
trough of a spot. Another interesting result 





reasonably well established by the Kew 
observers, is a curious connection between 
the behaviour of sun-spots and the positions 
of the nearer planets, Mercury and Venus. 
It would appear from these observations that 
when a sun-spot is carried round by rotation 
to that position which is nearest Mercury or 
Venus, it begins to wane; but when, on the 
other hand, rotation carries it away from 
either of these planets, it begins to increase ; 
so that spots, as a rule, have their minima 
when they are in the neighbourhood of these 
planets, and their maxima when they are 
exactly opposite. 

Before dismissing the subject of photo- 
graphy, we have yet to speak of its applica- 
tion to total eclipses. It is well known to 
all our readers that during such eclipses 
strange rose-coloured prominences make 
their appearance round the border of the 
sun. For a long time these phenomena 
puzzled astronomers, nor was it known 
whether they really belenged to the sun, or 
were merely caused by the moon’s passage 
across his disc. Professors Grant, of Glas- 
gow, and Swan, of St. Andrews, were among 
the first to suggest as their explanation the 
existence of a new solar envelope, of which 
these appearances formed a part, but yet there 
was no definite proof of their solar origin. 

The subject was in this state when De La 
Rue was enabled to obtain photographic 
representations of the total Spanish eclipse 
of 1860 in various parts of its progress. 
The following quotation from Mr. Lockyer’s 
work will explain to our readers the nature 
of the evidence derived from this eclipse :— 

‘Mr. De la Rue was able to obtain the sun’s own 
evidence of the famous Spanish eclipse in an almost 
unbroken series of upwards of forty photographs, 
from the time the moon made her first appearance on 
the sun, till the time she had entirely crossed it. Just 
before the sun was totally hid, the prominences be- 
came visible in the telescope, and were recorded on 
the photographic plate; a long ‘line of low ridges 
being visible when the eastern edge of the moon, 
which was travelling from west to east, was coincident 
with the just-hidden edge of the sun. Tops of high 
prominences were also registered where the moon 
(which appeared much larger than the sun) extended 
grossly beyond the sun’s edge, especially the western 
one. Just before the sun began to reappear on the 
opposite side, and when the western edge of the moon 
nearly fitted the still hidden western edge of the sun, 
another low sierra appeared at the western edge, the 
one formerly observed being by this time covered up 

the moon. . . Nothing could be more complete than 

e proof thus afforded that these appendages be- 
longed to the sun. The prominences were eclipse 
and uncovered exactly as the sun itself was; their 
whereabouts, therefore, could no longer be questioned, 
and to Mr. De la Rue belongs the full credit of havin 
solved this important question, which had remain 
sub judice for a century and a half.” 
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We have thus endeavoured to bring before 
our readers some of the most prominent 
results achieved in Solar Research before the 
advent of the spectroscope. In our next 
article we shall discuss the most prominent 








results obtained by the spectroscope, which 
are given very fully in Mr. Lockyer’s new 
work, this being the branch of solar research 
in which he has himself played a most im- 
portant part. B, STEWART. 








By THE AUTHOR 


A= the pleasantest and most pic- 
turesque of social entertainments are 
the garden parties which have lately prevailed 
in our summer seasons. Happily they have 
been permitted to descend from the Queen’s 
example in the grounds of Buckingham 
Palace, down to the modest little copy on 
the lawn of a suburban villa. 

Given a good garden, especially an old 
garden, which: does not consist entirely of 
geranium beds and riband borders, but offers 
shade in a clump or two of beeches or 
English elms (beneath which undisturbed 
snowdrops, succeeded by periwinkles, prim- 
roses, and daffodils, come up of their own 
sweet will in the spring), or thickets of lilacs 
and laurels, with here and there a spreading 
|| thorn or ancient yew-tree, and you have a fit 
|| field for a garden party. Such gardens 
| abound still in the older ‘suburbs of great 
towns, though, alas! not to such an extent 
as to render them available to any save the 
| comparatively wealthy among the upper 
| middle classes ; nor are the gardens generally 
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| the accompaniments of such small houses as 

| those with which Cowley and Mary Russell 
Mitford saw them associated, when the one 
wished and the other echoed the wish— 


“O that I a small house and a large garden had.” 


| When the old garden is found, let my readers 

mentally clothe it in its summer green. It 
| may be the tenderly vivid green, which 
| heralds the hawthorn blossom, and is the 
_ background to the pure white nodding nar- 

cissus (the sweet Nancy of homely Lancashire 
| folks), to the slender brown stalks and dainty 

freckles of London pride, or to the splendid 
| trails of crimson peonies—a green which 
| Seems all vibrating with thrushes and black- 
| birds’ songs. It may be the deeper green of 

hotter summer which throws out the warm 
blushes of roses and the serene saintliness 
of the most fragrant of lilies, the lily of the 
Annunciation, the modern fleur-de-lis of 
France, and the Lammas lily of Scotland 
|—a green which comes when birds’ .voices 






































































oF “Lapy BELL.” 


begin to grow mute in the prevailing sultri- 
ness, and when the creamy white butterfly 
has given place to its gorgeous peacock 
brother. It may be the brilliantly varied 
mellow green of autumn, when straw-coloured 
and purple hollyhocks and dahlias have for 
the most part taken the place of the red and 
white roses, and the spotless lilies. But only 
for the most part. So correctly are roses 
and lilies the representative garden flowers, 
that we have them of some kind in all the 
three seasons of spring, summer, and autumn, 
from the earliest china and banksia to the 
last noisette rose, and from the first lemon- 
coloured jonquil to the last scarlet gladiolus. 

Suppose such a garden in the most magical 
of the twenty-four hours, after the golden 
sunset has burnt itself out, and is only 
reflected from the dim orange in the west on 
the purpled blue in the east 


“*Tween the gloamin and the mirk,” — 


that balmy suggestive dusk of a fine summer 
day, which is but lit up by the first star or by 
a crescent moon. People the garden with 
flitting, fluttering figures, white, blue, pink 
and lilac, like the pale sweet colours of spring 
flowers, with black shadows attendant upon 
them. The figures have grown tired of 
croquet-playing, and are passing in and out 
through the open hall door, or by the balcony 
stairs from the drawing-room windows. They 
have eaten in their turn of the chicken or the 
lamb—the salad, the strawberries, and drunk 
of the claret cup, either under the particular 
tree which is the pride of the place, or, if 
the entertainers are specially prudent and 
careful of chill dews, in the somewhat humi- 
liating compromise of the dining-room, They 
have left within—on the balcony or at most 
in the porch—the sober elders in greys and 
lavenders and browns, and gorgeous comfort- 
ing India shawls ; while the privileged young 
people have come to the stage at which they 
care for nothing, not even for music unless it 
be some sudden chorus rising from the most 
out of the way corner—up by the old ivy- 
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covered tool-house, or down by the disused 
washing green. They flit here and there like 
ghosts of pleasure-seekers, in the most aimless 
fashion, or stand leaning on this or that 
balustrade, or espalier, or boundary hedge, 
exchanging murmurs and snatches of con- 
versation, which float in a faint hum all over 
the garden, amidst the chirp of wakeful birds 
and the drone of beetles, and the flap of bats’ 
wings. Having seen and watched such a 
scene, do my readers not agree with me 
that it is one of the pleasantest, most pic- 
turesque specimens of our social gatherings ? 

Garden parties are not an innovation, they 


|| are simply an adaptation of older and more 


public festivities, and of festivities once con- 
fined to the higher ranks. Ancient Rome 
and medizval Italy indulged largely in ex- 
quisite, luxurious suppers given in the grounds 
of palaces and villas long become classic. A 
few centuries back, London especially, and 
other large towns in their degree, were amply 
furnished with public gardens belonging to 
the different guilds and trades, in which the 
members with their families and friends took 
their pleasure and sport—temperately or in- 
ordinately, as it might be. These gardens, 
I need not say, culminated in Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh, of which not only the glories 
but the very essentials have departed—for 
such people’s gardens as continue to exist 
in or near London, have no more affinity 
to Vauxhall and Ranelagh in their better 
days, than the old fairs which were the 
great centres of commerce, and were visited 
without fail by high and low, are represented 
by modern fairs with a little trade and simple 


| rejoicing, a good deal of excess, and some 
| riot; the whole being confined to the humbler 
| Classes. No doubt there was enough and to 


|| spare of coarseness and violence,in the old 


I] 
i 


| class. 


world and its demonstrations, whether of 
business or merry-making, but these were the 
coarseness and violence of an age, not of a 
At the same time, where such coarse- 


| ness oceurred, it must always have been 
| so far held in check by the felt presence of 


a higher standard of morals and manners, I 


'| cannot make my meaning better understood 
| than by reminding my readers that the old 


i} 
1] 
1} 


public gardens, like the good foreign gardens 
of the present day, were the ordinary resort 
of the best clergymen and moralists, and 


|| of the most. respectable citizens with their 
‘| womankind. The very music played in them 


| 
| 
| 
| 


was of so unexceptionable a character, that 
Handel. was the favourite composer, and 
accordingly a statue to Handel was erected 
in the grounds at Vauxhall. 





When one'sees and hears of German town 
gardens, with their excellent music, their 
early hours, their sobriety and simplicity and 
innocent, joviality, where not only family 
parties go to meet their neighbours, sit and 
eat their cherries and cakes, drink their 
beer, read their newspaper and knit and chat 
and listen to the band, but where all ranks, 
from the Red Prince downwards, have a 
common rendezvous and mingle freely, not 
only without injury, but with benefit of 
mutual knowledge and sympathy—one can- 
not help regretting the loss of a standpoint, 
however slight, against the terrible class ex- 
clusiveness and isolatton which, with their 
certain ignorance and antagonism, are the 
most grievous and alarming signs of the 
times. But many obstacles oppose them- 
selves to the re-establishment of better class 
public gardens which should be visited by 


all classes, and should be under the re- || 


stramts of virtue, intelligence, and good 


taste, though the idea is not beneath the || 


attention of the philanthropist, nor is there 


wanting some faint approximation to the || 
practice in the recent attempts at evening || 


promenades in the Botanical Gardens, which 


have been attended by the Prince and |) 


Princess of Wales. 

But the objections are far too numerous 
and weighty to be easily if ever again set 
aside. Our climate is rarely propitious, our 
hours. of business and relaxation are un- 
suited to open-air festivittes, our very inclina- 
tions no longer tend to them in any great 
degree when they take a public character. 


It may be argued that there can be no || 


material change in our climate since we had 


public gardens universally patronised ; but, || 
on the other hand, there is a material change || 


in the hours of our leaving off business, 
dining, and supping, when we sup at all. 
Perhaps there is a still more material change 
in the tendency that is growing with growing 
refinement, to retire more and more within, | 
ourselves, and take our pleasures within our 
own circle and our own set, and to shun mobs. 
of every description. Whether the tendency 
is altogether a wholesome. one, whether it 
ought not to be. balanced and combated by 
broader sympathies, and wider, freer inter- 
course with our fellows, are considerations. 
which belong to other. questions not within 
the scope of this papex. 

In the meantime one example of, the re- 
action from public gardens is to be seen im 
these private garden parties which began with 
fétes champétres:and breakfasts at Richmond 
in the height of the season, and have come 
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down to the comparatively homely gatherings 
of old and young in neighbourly gardens. 

One distinction which these parties have 
held from the first, is that, like Dutch summer- 
houses, they belong mostly to town suburbs, 
where their attributes are in broad contrast 
to the rest of the surroundings. Garden 
parties have spread to the country, but while 
they are enviably easy, they are to this day 
much less common there. I suppose their diffi- 
culty and their peculiar charm in the midst of 
stone and lime, are their greatest recommenda- 
tion, though, indeed, they require no extra- 
neous recommendation. But itis well known 
how the love of green fields and blue skies, 
of wild flowers and birds, which may be but a 
sober affectation in the country, can become.a 
passion in the town; and one result of the 
passion may be a fond pathetic clinging to 
rural mimicries, which dwellers in the coun- 
try, not needing these, are tempted to regard 
| with a mixture of surprise and contempt. 

The advantages of garden parties are not 
far to seek. They include air, space, more 
| rational hours, greater simplicity, which 
|| ought to include greater economy, and withal 
|| an approach to better taste in higher and 
| purer pleasures. To the many who have 
| languished, groaned, and loudly murmured 
| while they still submitted to the sufferings in- 
|| flicted by vitiated air and abridged space at 
| dinners and evening parties, I need hardly 
|| say a word of the blessed relief afforded by 
'| garden parties. The mere relief in cubic 
|| inches and oxygen implies.a great increase 
|| not only of comfort but of cheerfulness—of 
“The feast of reasgn and the-fiow of soul.”’, 


In the more rational hours rendered in- 
| cumbent by garden parties we seem to have 
reached the happy medium between late 
dinners and later balls, and. early kettle- 
| drums, which are but broken-down substi- 
tutes, seeing that, appointed as they are to 
take place in the afternoon, they do not serve 
the working world: at all; at best they can 
| but be harmless refages and’ resources for 
idle men and women. But garden parties, 
which are not mere modified: breakfasts or 
kettledrums, and which are held in the 
| hours of rest and recreation for busy men 
and women, beginning with set of sun and 
|, ending— 
“When twilight melts beneath the moon away,” 


|| Strike the “ juste milieu” of time, neither too 
| early nor too late, neither too brief nor too 
|| protracted, for social gatherings. 

|| There is something desirably informal and 
|| €asy in garden parties. The laws and rules 





which custom has laid down for dinners and 
soirées do not, at least should not, apply to 
meetings in the open air, for a variety of 
pleasant purposes, according to the capa- 
bilities of the garden and the inclinations of 
hosts and guests. Greater freedom in the 
choice of dress, and a more agreeably irregu- 
lar order of refreshments should be under- 
stood to mean something far simpler and 
more unassuming in both respects. The 
pity and the evil are when the promoters of 
garden parties mistake their character, and 
employ them as a vehicle of display and 
expense; while the hosts or hostesses vie 
with each other im racking their brains to 
bring together costly accessories of hot-house 
plants, dainties: out of seasom, and a foreign 
staff of servants. 

Such unsuitable accompaniments spoil the 
harmony of the scene, and detract: from, 
instead of adding to, its pleasures, Garden 
parties become as ostentatious and extrava- 
gant as the most formal entertainment ; they 
are made unattainable to. simple folks who 
could have them, but do not care to have 
them in a style different from their neigh- 
bours, while these same simple folks. are still 
too honest and too wise to incur, as the cost 
of one evening, expenses which would cripple 
their limited! resources for the rest of the year. 

The main intentions of the founders of 
garden parties, whether these founders: were— 
not to go back to remote antiquity—the lively 
young arch-dukes and arch-duchesses of 
Austria at Schonbrunn, Queen Marie An- 
toinette at Little Trianon, or Queen Victoria 
in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, con- 
sisted in the effort. to command greater free- 
dom and simplicity. And if the spoilers of 
garden parties would but consider that by 
thwarting these intentions the chance is lost 
‘of giving as greata boon toa vain and spend- 
thrift age, in the establishment of a modest 
and easy entertainment, as the discovery of 
a new pleasure could have been to a sated 
emperor, they would perhaps think better of 
it. In addition, the expulsion of show 
and prodigality leaves room for better taste 
and for the expression and development of 
a higher intellectual standard. Let us hope 
that our pretty, pleasant garden parties, by 
not departing too far from a modest ideal, 
will lead to this welcome result. It would 
be a still greater gain if we could contrive a 
mode of gathering together and enjoying 
each other’s society, which should be as 
apparently unpremeditated and friendly in 
character, and which should be at the same 
time available at all seasons of the year. 
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SWING-SONG. 


UP and down, high and low, 
Now rising, now sinking, 
Mid the green and the blue 
We go without thinking. 


With the birds and the bees 
We keep going and coming, 
To the tops of the trees 
Mid singing and humming. 
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Some magician stands by, 
Our throne drops and raises, 
Now our heads touch the sky, 
Now our feet touch the daisies, 


We are lost in the swarm 
Of butterflies dancing, 

And we light on the arm 
Of a sunbeam glancing. 
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We can see as we go 
The corn lying yellow, 
Whilst we scatter below 


The pears large and mellow. 


How they tumble about, 
The children run after, 

We can hear how they shout, 
Their tears and their laughter. 


We are fain not to share 


We are spirits of air, 


Their sport and their rapture, 


Fearful of capture. 





M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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THE CALCUTTA NATIVES. 





“[ HBRE are very few Europeans who, on 
their arrival in India, do not meet with 
a surprise on their first introduction to native 
society. They may have heard much of the 
wonderful changes which the last half-century 
of British rule has wrought upon the character 
and intelligence of the people; they may 
have read of the diffusion of a high culture 
and civilisation by means of the Government 
colleges ; they may have even seen, and been 
charmed by, the manners of a Roy, a Tagore, 
or a Sen in our own country ; but all this will 
scarcely suffice to prepare them for the posi- 
tion which native society now occupies in the 
great cities of India. To find men who have 
been scarcely half a century emancipated from 
barbarism, and who are still shackled by the 
bonds of the oldest civilisation the world has 
yet seen, standing well abreast of European 
progress, and possessing nearly all the appli- 
ances of the most advanced societies—a 
literature, a press, educational and political 
institutions—is indeed more than most of us 
expect. And if any one is so matter-of-fact 
as not to be impressed by the spectacle, let 
him go half a score of miles out of town and 
mark what he sees there: he will note that 
the people are ignorant and idolatrous ; that 
their priests are tyrannical and exacting ; he 
will meet with frequent traces of the debasing 
influences of the popular creed ; he sees the 
Brahmin as he passes by him on the wayside, 
fling away the food that had been polluted by 
the foreigner’s shadow ; he is shown the evil 
effects of polygamy, of early marriages, of 
enforced widowhood, and of the hundred-and- 
odd grievances of primitive Hinduism. And. 
when he has seen all these, and reflected how 
recently the Calcutta natives were plunged in 
a similar degradation, he will be in a better 
position to appreciate the real progress that 
they have achieved; or even to condone the 
feeling that prompts them to put veneering 
upon that surface of society which is turned 
towards the English public. Next to the 
renunciation of the evils of Hinduism, no- 
thing can be more hopeful than to see the 
natives own themselves ashamed of its tenets. 

In describing native society it is very 
natural that we should take to ourselves the 
lion’s share of credit for the progress that has 
been effected. But still there is a word to be 
said on the other side. It is right that we 
should remember how strong are those pre- 
judices, both national and religious, that we 
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require them to renounce. We asked them 
to accept an alien and unwonted standard of 
civilisation, and they yielded, not like the 
Poles to the Russian whips, not like the 
Lombard Italians to the presence of Austrian 
arms, not even like the French in Alsace and 
Lorraine at the present moment to the Ger- 
man alternative of “ obey or depart,” but to 
purely moral suasion on the part of para- 
mount power. We have dinned into their 
ears that Caste is a social mistake, and that | 
it is opposed to the laws of nature, and we | 
grumble that they do not all renounce it on 
the spot. It never occurs to us that we are | 
asking too much, when we advise poor Hur- 
rinath to give up his caste, which, with his 
descent through twenty generations of un- 
blemished Brahmins, is all the stake he has 
in society, for the poor man may not have 
one gold mohur to clink upon another, And 
in proportion as we lowered Hurrinath we 
would exalt Ram Lall, the millionaire banker, 
whose ancestry goes no further back than the 
money-lender his father and the leather-seller 
his grandfather—an occupation followed only 
by the lowest castes of Hindoos,—and yet 
Ram Lall treats Hurrinath with the respect 
and deference which Smith and Jones pay to | 
a titled Howard or Cavendish. We do not 

think, as we contemplate with satisfaction the 
changes that we have effected in the Hindoo’s 
domestic relations—the abolition of suttee, 
the re-marriage of widows, and the education 
of females—we do not think how many mental | 
scruples and misgivings he had to conquer | 
before he could bring himself to submit to | 
these innovations. When, in addition to | 
these considerations, we remember that the | 
Hindoo is naturally the most bigoted and 

prejudiced of mortals, and that we offer him | 
in many instances only an ideal for a reality, 
as a reward for his assistance in turning 
Hinduism upside down, we shall, I think, be | 
better prepared to do him justice for his share | 
in the work of reformation. And when in 
process of time some future a/umnus of the 
Calcutta University writes the history of 
Hindoo civilisation, he will doubtless com- 
plain that we have never comprehended the 
sacrifices which his countrymen had to make 
before they could co-operate with the 
foreigner. We must remember, too, that the 
masses of Hindoos are still incapable of com- 
prehending how amply the blessings of 
Christianity can recompense them for any 
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social sacrifice that they may have to make ; 
and that the distinctions of caste are after all 
but a spiritual and social slavery. 

My description of the present position of 
the Calcutta natives will be more intelligible, 
if I rapidly sketch the chief events in their 
history. When we first made their acquaint- 
amce in the last century they were wholly 
given up to trade and money-getting. We 
have little means of conjecturing what learn- 
ing they had, but it must have been little. 
They would be able to read and write Ben- 
galee ;. most of them would have a smattering 
of Hindustani or Persian, picked up in their 
intercourse with the Mussulman merchants of 
Moorshedabad or Dacca; a few would have 
a colloquial knowledge of English ; and still 
fewer would understand the English method 
of accounts. ‘The latter would find lucrative 
employment in the establishments of the 
English officials, who carried on all their pri- 
vate traffic by danians or native brokers. But 
the wealth of the Calcutta natives was small 
compared with the fortunes of the English, 
excepting the Juggut Seths who, in the last 
century, were the Rothschilds of Bengal. 
When compensation was wrested from the 
Mussulmans after the battle of Plassey, for 
the sack of Calcutta by Suraj-ud-dowlah, the 
losses of the natives were estimated at only 


200,000, while those of the English were set 
down at £500,000. Butin these old trading 
days many a native fortune was founded by 
men whose descendants now occupy the first 


positions in Calcutta society. In fact, com- 
merce was the only profession then open to the 
Hindoo, for, with the exception of a few posts 
of trust under Government, and the drudgery 
of the public offices, the native could look 
for no other means of advancement. A lucky 
man like Nobo Kissen, Lord Clive’s munshi, 
or interpreter, who founded the house of 
Sobha Bazar, a family second to none in 
Calcutta, might now and then come to the 
front ; but such cases were highly exceptional. 
It never seems to have occurred to Anglo- 
Indians of the last century that the natives 
were good for being anything better than 
brokers and copying clerks. The English- 
man of the old school looked upon the native 
in his service as a link between the human 
and the brute, and treated him with a rough 
kindness, much as he would use a pet dog or 
horse. But it never dawned upon him that 
the meek Bengalee possessed an intellect 
equal to his own. On the contrary, such an 
assertion would have been regarded as flat 
blasphemy ; and if any one had been daring 





when a native judge would take his seat 
among Englishmen on the bench of the 
highest tribunal in India, or a native would 
make his way into the covenanted service, 
such a man would have been clapped into 
a strait-jacket and deported from India, as a 





dangerous person, by the first of the Com- 
pany’s vessels that sailed from Calcutta. 

But a change was at hand. The generation 
who remembered the capture of Calcutta and 
the Black-Hole tragedy, had passed away. 
More liberal-minded men came out from 
home, who were rather ashamed of the glee 
with which the fathers of the settlement 
would tell how old Job Charnock, the 
founder of the town, used to soothe him- 
self while dining with the screams of a 
flogged native, because some of their coun- 
trymen had once treated Job himself to 
the bastinado in the days of his adver- 
sity. A better class of clergymen came out 
from England than the loose-living, money- 
getting ecclesiastics of the Company’s early 
days; and something like Christian morals 
and decency was introduced into the settle- 
ment. ‘Fhe good men of those days, the 
Browns and Buchanans, were not likely to 
allow their countrymen to ignore the native’s 
claims upon humanity and the gospel. The 
great literary value of the Oriental tongues 
was at last recognised, and with the study of 
them a new chord of sympathy was touched 
in the English mind. It was impossible to 
treat with contempt the race that had pro- 
duced poets like Valmiki and Kalidasa, 
philosophers like Goutama, Kapila, and 
Kanada, and law-givers like Manu. It is a 
fact too generally overlooked, even by the 
natives themselves, that it was the importance 
of their classical languages which first pro- 
cured them any consideration from their 
English masters. In 1778 a native black- 
smith cut, under the direction of Sir Charles 
Wilkins, the first Bengalee types for Mr. 
Halhed’s Grammar, and this book, the first, I 
believe, ever printed in Oriental characters in 
the East, was published in the same year at 


the little town of Hoogly, about a score of || 


miles above Calcutta. But as yet there was 
nothing like a popular literature in Bengal. 
There were a few translations from the San- 
scrit of moral and religious treatises ; a few 
Persian stories like the “Tales of a Parrot” 
and the “Fables of Pilpay ;” a romance or 
two founded on the adventures of Vikrama- 
ditya of Ougein or Pratipaditya of Bengal ; 
and a small stock of ballad poetry which the 
cottaks or reciters were wont to spread from 
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guage had, found no secure, basis, The per- 
fection of style was. to.copy the epigrammatic 
turn of, the. Persian, and to employ the greatest 
possible number of Persian words.and phrases; 
so that, the. works of the day were as, con- 
temptible to,learned, Mahommedans as they 
were unintelligible to ordinary Hindoos. 

It was. not until the beginning of the pre- 
sent century that Bengal, had any reason, to 
be proud of its literature, It is to Christian 
missionaries, who had mo other object in 
mastering the language than to make it a 
medium of propagating their doctrines among 
the people, that, the Bengalees stand indebted 
for the present excellency of their language. 
The establishment. of the Serampore. press 
| and. the appearance of Dr. Carey’s transla- 
| tions fixed the compass, of the language, 
| purged it from Persian affectations, and in- 
| fused into: it, unconsciously perhaps, a) dash 

of Saxon; pith and clearness. It is a remark- 

able faet that: those Serampore publications 
| which were for many a day accounted, the 
| classics of Bengalee literature, were either 
| written, or edited by Englishmen who knew 
| nothing of the language until their arrival in 
| the country. Once set in motion, the Ben- 
| galee mind is too active to slumber; and no 
| sooner had the Serampore pioneers cleared 





| the way than a host of natives were ready to 


| follow. Another great impetus to Bengalee 
progress was given by Lord Wellesley when 
he established the college of Fort William ; 

| for although the college was not'designed to 
| promote native education, it served to impress 
the natives with the impomtance. of the Ori- 

| ental tongues. English books were now 
| flowing into the country, and falling in course 
| of time into the hands of English-reading. 
| natives, they were greedily devoured, and 
| their ideas digested and set afloat in circles 
| to which the original works could not pene- 
| trate. Better schools began to arise in Cal- 
| cutta, better teachers came. forward, whe 
| communicated a more liberal instruction than 
| that sanctioned by the Brahminical. practice. 
| Above ail, missionaries were beginning to 
| overcome the exclusiveness of the Company’s 
| government and to make their way among 
| the natives, distributing as they went books 
| and pamphlets which opened up new fields 
| of inquiry to many a Bengalee mind. School 
| books upon European models were framed in 
| the vernacular. Im 1817 the Marchioness of 
Hastings, who took a warm interest in native 
| progress, founded the Calcutta School-Book 
| Society for providing a cheap and wholesome 
| literature to the masses. It was this institu- 
_ tion that first afforded substantial encourage- 





ment to. native: writers, who now began to 
give their countrymen. the benefit. of that 
knowledge which they themselves had 
gathered from the English. Bat the follow- 
ing year more propesly marks the commence- 
ment of native civilisation. In 1818 the 
Mirror of News, 2, small Bengalee. journal, 
issued from Dr, Carey's. press, and first gave 
a marked impulse to public opimion among | 
the Bengalees. There. was, it is true, an 
English press, but its character was. little 
calculated to. elevate its native readers, or to 
do aught else save to impress them with the 
frivolity and. narrowness of English opinion. 
The appearance of the J/irrer seems to 
have taken Bengal by surprise.. It revealed 
to the natives a new and important use to | 
which they might put their mother tongue, 
and they were not. slow to turn the discovery | 
to practical account. | 
And now that we have seen the seed sown, | 
it may be worth the while to cast a rapid | 
glance upon the soil. The Bengalee intellect | 
is subtle and excitable, subject to strong pre- | 
judice, but also keenly susceptible to ridicule, | 
on the whole, lightly impressed by religious 
principles, as| compared with other Indian | 
races, but deeply affected by national senti- 
ments—fond of claiming for themselves, by 
virtue of its own power, that superiority which | 
the other Indian peoples seek to assert by | 
physical force. Both in character and intel- | 
lect the Bengalee is the Oriental Celt in almost 
everything good or bad, except the Celt’s 
bravery. Moreover the school in which the 
Bengalee intellect had been formed, fitted it ‘ 
more than any other Indian race for the 
reception of foreign systems of civilisation. 
The prevalence of the Nyaya system of philo- 
sophy, tinted as it is with the liberal ten- 
dencies of Budhism, the completeness of its 
categories, its method of reasoning, its pre- | 
ference of the authority of the senses and 
intellect to so-called inspirations, and above | 
all its theistic tendencies, as expressed in its | 
doctrine of the Supreme Soul, had done much 
to pave the way for the reception of western 
ideas. ‘Then, too, there were men especially 
fitted, either by nature or by position, for the | 
task of levelling their countrymen from the 
Egyptian bondage of barbarism, who, in | 
spite of much obloquy and scorn, came forth | 
mto the field. Aind here I ought to mention 
an incident which, though trivial in itself, has 
had much to do with the progress of Cal- 
cutta. Several centuries: ago, in Eastern 
Bengal, a tyrannical Mussulman governor 
defiled a number of Brahmins by compelling 
them to eat the forbidden flesh of kine. 
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These unfortunates were expelled from caste 
communion, and forcibly driven from the 
society of their countrymen. Many in despair 
took refuge in Mahommedanism, while others 
purchased, at a great outlay, a partial rein- 
statement in the Brahminical caste. But an 
indelible mark of disgrace was affixed to these 
| in the title “ Pir-Ali Brahmin,” from the name 
of the Mahommedan by whom they had 
been degraded, and by this name their pos- 
terity is still distinguished. Among some 
fifty families of Pir-Alis, who removed from 
the scene of their shame to the English set- 
tlement, were persons of the name of Thakoor 
—which is now so well known under its 
Anglicized form of Tagore. The Tagores, 
from the early days of Calcutta, were inti- 
mately connected with the English, and we 
find them at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century occupying one of the foremost 
places in the native community. Now, 
as by reason of their ancestors’ mishap, the 
Tagores had but a small stake in the main- 
tenance of Hindoo caste, every liberal move- 
ment in Calcutta has received their warm 
| support, and it is owing in no small degree 
| to the assistance of this remarkable family 
that native society in Calcutta is what it is. 
One of the first names we meet with among 
the Calcutta natives is that of Rammohun 
| Roy, who is perhaps better known to the 
English public than any other Hindoo of 
| past or present times. Miss Carpenter’s 
memoir of this distinguished reformer is so 
generally read, that I need not do more than 
| allude to his influence upon Calcutta society 
in very general terms. His literary career 
| began in 1821, when he launched the Brah- 
| minical Magazine, in which he attempted to 
develope the theistical germs of Hindooism, 
| to tone down, and apologize for, its anthropo- 
| morphism, and generally to reduce it to con- 
| formity with nature. The Brahminical Maga- 
| zine was much disfigured by the ungenerous 
and petty spirit in which it sought to assail 
| both Christianity and missionaries—a spirit 
| widely different from the catholic tone which 
| its editor assumed when his mind had become 
| more matured, and all the more indefensible 
because it was by their assistance that he 
himself had made his way out of supersti- 
tion. But Rammohun Roy’s philosophical 
essays would have gone little length in un- 
settling orthodox Hindoos, had nota spirit 
of scepticism been stirred up in another 
quarter. Contemporary with Rammohun 
Roy was David Hare, a shrewd, hard-headed, 
| free-thinking English tradesman, who knew 
| and loved the natives better than any English- 





man of his time, and who had just enough of 
education himself to know its value. Hare 
had long been sensible of the imperfections 
of native education, and at last set to work 
in his quiet way to put the matter to rights ; 
and it was not until he had organized a 
college, supported by the most eminent 
natives in Calcutta, with Sir Edward Hyde 
East, the chief justice, as its president, that 
this energetic man rested from his labours. 
This was in 1817. On the college committee 
we recognise the names of Wallich, the emi- 
nent naturalist ; Horace Hayman Wilson, the 
Orientalist; two of the Tagores, Calcutta 
citizens of weight and position; Ramdulal 
Dey, the Bengalee millionaire, who began 
life on next to nothing ; and Radhakant Deb, | 
the Sanscrit lexicographer, afterwards Rajah | 
and Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
Rammohun Roy took no part in this great 
undertaking. He had indeed been the first 
man whom David Hare consulted on the 
subject, but while the Englishman insisted 
upon a sound education, the Bengalee was 
bent on establishing a society to which he 
himself might expound his own religious 
views ; and the result was that each took his 
own. To hear himself harangue is the Ben- 
galee’s great weakness, and with all his intel- 
lectual power, Rammohun Roy was not ex- 
empted from this failing. And so the Hindoo 
college and the Brumha Sabha, or Theistic 
Society, came into existence together, emu- 
lating each other in a worthy rivalry for the 
regeneration of the Bengalees. 

The Hindoo College had many difficulties 
to overcome at the outset. The conservative 
natives kept a strict watch upon the masters, 
and instantly repressed any attempt to en- | 
courage free speculation among the students. | 
The course of studies was very limited, quali- | 
fying the students for nothing better than a | 
Government clerkship, or the position of a | 
pleader at the native bar. The Government | 
of the day would have the natives stick to 
Oriental studies ; the natives themselves were 
fain to be educated in English. Then began 
the battle of the languages which has been | 
carried on to the present hour without much 
intermission, except when Dr. Duff allayed 
the contest for a while by proving the suc- 
cess of the Anglo-Bengalee instruction com- 
municated in his mission school. It was under 
Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson that the college 
first began to bear fruit. Among the pro- 
fessors was a young East Indian, so young, 
indeed, that in England he would have been 
little more than entering upon his university 
career; and this Mr. Derozio had scarcely 
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begun to teach when it was remarked that he 
exercised a wonderful influence over the 
minds of his pupils. He was a poet of no 
mean order, as his romance, the “ Fakeer of 
Jungheera,” clearly testifies, and he threw 
the whole force of his fervid, poetic tempera- 
ment into his teaching. His manners and 
disposition are said by the few who remember 
him, to have been irresistibly winning, and he 
appears to have been gifted with a great capa- 
city for securing the affections of those with 
whom he was brought into contact. Derozio 
was no Christian, but he was a bitter oppo- 
nent of idolatry, and did not scruple to attack 
the popular religion of the country. The con- 


all the intellectual youths in Calcutta; and 
by his eloquence and command of sarcasm 
did a great deal more to unsettle the belief 
of his followers in Hindoo orthodoxy than 
the somewhat long-winded dissertations of 
Rammohun Roy. Between Derozio and the 
missionaries there was no good-will lost, and 
the latter to this day speak with something 
like bitterness of the time when “ Derozio 
taught Tom Paine in the Presidency Col- 
lege.” But while they were well justified 
in combating his assaults upon Christianity, 
they never did, and never yet have done, 
him sufficient justice for his share in the in- 
tellectual development of Bengalee society. 

It was not long before the bold ideas em- 
bedded in Derozio’s ‘teaching startled the 
native managers of the college. A warning 
was issued, but the enthusiastic young pro- 


“the root of all evil and the cause of public 
alarm.” But though they deprived him of 


mouth, and for the short time after, until his 
death in 1831, at the early age of twenty- 
two, Derozio continued to be the idol and 
oracle of thinking Calcutta. But in the 
meantime a better intellectual training was 
being prepared for the native mind than 
either the universal scepticism of Derozio, or 
the vain attempts of Rammohun Roy to con- 
coct a natural religion out of Vedas and 
Puranas. In 1830 Dr. Duff opened a mis- 
sion school under the auspices of the Church 
of Scotland, which had not been long in ex- 
istence before it began to direct native thought 
into new channels. Dr. Duff played a good 
Roland to Mr. Derozio’s Oliver. If the East 
Indian was brilliant and enthusiastic, so was 
the Scot; and the latter had on his side the 
advantages of national solidity, a more 


establishment of the new mission gave an 
impetus to the already existing Christian in- 
stitutions, and the agents of the Church and 
Baptist Missionary Societies entered zealously 
into the work of education. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, though want- 
ing nothing in zeal, had its headquarters in 
Bishop Middleton’s fine college, on the south 
side of the Hooghly, somewhat apart from 
the city. The new exertions of the Christian 
teachers roused again the alarm of the guar- 
dians of the Hindoo college, ere it had been 
well appeased by the expulsion of Mr. De- 
rozio. Nothing less than forbidding the 
students to attend all places where religion 
was openly discussed would satisfy the ma- 


in and showed them that they had no power 
to exercise such a veto, that the prohibition 
was suddenly withdrawn. But stolen waters 
are sweet, and the denunciation of the Hindoo 
sages only sent the youth of the college in 
greater numbers to the /adrees’ lectures. 
Bishop Dealtry, of Madras, then a chaplain 
in Calcutta, and Dr. Duff were ready to turn 
the native curiosity to account, and they gave 
public lectures upon the Christian evidences, 
and held friendly discussions with all who 
were willing to come forward. The spirit of 
native inquiry was thus forcibly directed 
towards Christianity, and it was not long 
before the college Hindoos were as familiar 
with its history and its teachings as with the 
intricate legends of their own mythology. It 
is true that the fruits of this movement were 
not readily apparent, and that the number of 
conversions might not be so large as the 
friends of missions desired ; but for all that 


and it is still bearing fruit to this very day. 
About this time one of the most promising 
students in the Hindoo College was a Brah- 
min lad named Krishna Mohun Banerjea. 
While still in his teens he was known as an 
excellent Sanscrit scholar, and it was difficult 
to decide when he took pen in hand whether 
he expressed himself with greater facility in 
Bengalee or in English. He too was a hete- 
rodox Hindoo, though still retaining his caste 
and his place in Hindoo society. His con- 
victions had been fairly unsettled, and he was 
struggling to find the truth among the various 
religious systems around him. His strong 
intellect and reputation for learning easily 
enabled him to sway the opinions of the 
majority of his class-fellows, and made him a 
leader in “ Young Bengal.” While Baner- 





thorough education, and a fixed belief. The 


jea’s mind was still undecided as to religion, 








nagers, and it was not until the public stepped | 





it bore fruit, and good fruit too, in the spread | 
of civilisation and the check given to idolatry ; | 
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one of those circumstances which, though 
|| trivial in themselves, are fraught with great 
importance to society, determined for him 
his future career. One daya few of his class- 
fellows called for him at his father’s house, 
and, finding that he had just gone out, re- 
solved to await his return. They were all 
sceptics, and full of contempt for the silly 
restrictions which Hinduism imposed upon 
its followers. At last one of ‘the party, in a 
spirit of bravado, proposed that they should 
amuse themselves by tasting a beef-steak ; 
and the proposal being carried ‘by acclama- 
tion, a messenger was despatched to an hotel 
for the unclean ‘food of the foreigners. The 
unwonted viand seems to have produced 
upon these rice-eating Bengalees an effect 
similar to that which would result from a 
water-drinker incautiously draining off a pot 
of strong liquor. They straightway became 
beef-valiant, and not content with destroying 
their own caste, they must needs assail that 
of their neighbours. With the scraps of the 
steak they next proceeded to pelt a decent 
Brahmin family, shouting out, that there might 
be no mistake as to the fulness of the indig- 
nity offered, that it was “the flesh of kine.” 
Such disgraceful conduct was not to be tole- 
rated by respectable Hindoos, and so the 
townsmen took to clubs, and the young mfi- 
dels were compelled to make out of the way. | 
But the matter did not end here. The) 
“ beef dinner” was noised all over Calcutta, ! 





and from ‘the one end of the town to the 
other there was ‘hardly a ‘Brahmin who did 
not look for a direct judgment wpon ‘Calcutta 
because of the sacrilege. Were a Roman 
Monsignore to eat a beefsteak in the Piazza 
del Popolo on Good Friday before every- 
body’s eyes, the consequent excitement would 
afford a parallel to the sensation which this 
incident created in Calcutta. An example 
was required, and though Mr. Banerjea had 
not been implicated in ‘the dinner, his irre- 
ligious bearing and heretical opinions marked 
him out as a dangerous person, and it was he 
who was chosen as the scapegoat. He was 
offered the alternative of professing his belief 
in Hinduism, or of being excommunicated 
from his caste ; and, greatly to his credit, he 
chose to stand by his opinions. Not only 
his caste-fellows, but his own family disowned 
him, and for some time he had to fight his 
way in the world as the e:litor of the Znguirer, 
a journal in which he represented the views 
of those natives who, though they had broken 
with Hinduism, were not prepared to accept 
either ‘the Christianity of the missionaries or 
Vedantic theism of Rammohun Roy as a sub- 
stitute. Fora year Mr. Banerjea struggled 
with his doubts, until Dr. Duff had laid the 
doctrines of Christianity clearly before him, 
when he was received into the Church as 
the first Bengalee of position and high culture 
that ever embraced the Christian faith. 
JAMES ALLARDYCE, 





THE EARLY LIFE 


OF KING DAVID. 


By THE EDITOR. 


- — never was a'specimen of man- 
hood so rich and ennobled as that 
of David, whom other saints haply may have 
equalled in single features of his character, 
but such a combination of manly, heroic 
qualities, such a flush of generous, godlike 
excellencies, hath never yet been seen em- 
bodied in a single man.” So wrote Edward 
Irving, himself the last who, in modern days, 
has shown us the ideal of the old prophets, 
and the last, too, who has opened afresh the 
fountain of eloquence which flowed in Jeremy 
Taylor. The character of David, the poet- 
king, but above all the intensely human hero 
of the Old Testament, was just such a one 
as to fire his imagination. His words may 
seem exaggerated, but closer scrutiny will 
bear out their truth. 
The dimness which rests on the centuries 





which precede the life of David clears away 


when he appears. We can form at the best 
but a vague conception of the characters of 
Joshua and of the Judges, of Samuel the 


prophet, or of Saul the first king. But there | 
is perhaps no life recorded in Scripture, ex- | 
cept that of our Lord or the Apostle Paul | 
—certainly none in the Old Testament—with | 
which we are made so intimate as with that | 


of David. For not only are there very full 
biographical details given of his career in 
the books of Samuel and of Chronicles, but 
the very heart of the man is laid bare to us 
in those psalms whose authorship we are 
warranted in attributing to him. These 
Psalms form a unique element in history thus 
ancient, and afford wonderful material for 
biographical study. They give us more than 
any memoir of the outward events or even 
the recorded “sayings” of a hero of anti- 
quity, for they crystallize the varied move- 
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mentsof the thoughts and feelingsexperienced 
by this man who has been dead three thousand 
years. He himself lives again in these utter- 
ances. The cry of agony, the storm of 
passion, the ‘sigh of penitence, the breathing 
of desire, the firm note of confidence, the 
shout of joy, still sound as from his very lips. 
Wecan, in the Psalms, watch the subtler turns 
of feeling, the gusts of noble impetuosity, the 
lights and shadows of good or evil in conti- 
nual play. We are thus made acquainted 
with ¢he man ™ away quite peculiar, and are 
proportionately enabled to form a vivid con- 
ception of his character. 

We propose in this paper to deal only 
with the earlier life of David, and to trace 
some of those influences which tended to 
make him “the man after God’s own heart.” 

That it was by no arbitrary act Saul was 
rejected, and this boy taken from the sheep- 
fold, and anointed king over Israel, will 
be seen from a short consideration of the 
functions which the earthly sovereign was 
intended to ‘fulfil in the Theocracy. The true 
| meaning of the history of Israel can be seen 
only when regarded as a shadow and pre- 
paration for that kingdom of God which is 
to embrace the world. Abiding principles 
were then revealed by means of exceptional, 
sometimes miraculous, institutions and events. 
As the contmual government of God in na- 
ture was shown by the exercise of divine 
power, working through’ natural forces at the 
Red Sea and in the wilderness ; and as His 
right over property in all ages was taught by 
tithes and first-fruits;—so His sovereignty 
over men and nations, above all over His 
Church, was shown by the way in which 
the earthly king was at first withheld and 
then granted to the nation. This people, 
ostensibly bound by no tie but loyalty to the 
invisible Jehovah, and whose only law was 
His revealed will, has educated the world to 
the conception of the Church united by love 
and obedience to her glorified Lord. The 
eternal truth was set forth in the temporary 
arrangement. As might, however, have been 
expected, Israel partly succeeded and partly 
failed in setting forth the conception of a 
pure Theocracy. She succeeded in so far 
as she implanted in humanity the dea of a 
nation whose king is Jehovah ; but she failed 
to realise for herself a stable national exist- 
ence on such a purely spiritual foundation. 
It is marvellous indeed that she should have 
preserved her coherence so long, when we 
recollect that from the days of Moses to 
the time of Samuel she had no government 
nor “ constitution,” properly so called. There 
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| 


was no national “executive.” The “ judges” | 


who rose at different times were little more 


than distinguished patriots, who commanded | 
temporary ‘obedience by the brilliancy of their | 
achievements. This nation had as her-only | 


centre the Tabernacle and the law of God. 
She was in some respects more democratic 
than a democracy, for the people were all 
equal, as children in a family are equal, but 


in this case the family was without ‘the visible | 


authority of a father. The only national ‘func- 


tionaries were the priests, and they, with few | 


exceptions, ‘confmed themselves to their 
ritual. Israel, however, was not without a 
Head and a King. The invisible Jehovah 
Who had spoken to their fathers in the desert, 
and Whose law was in their hands, Whose 
Holy of Holies was in their tabernacle— 
He was their King. His voice still spoke 
in His messengers, and His blessing or 
His curse, His help or His judgments, ‘fol- 
lowed upon their obedience or disobe- 
dience. National unity grew out of national 
religion. Brother was bound to brother, be- 
cause each was bound to God. The grand 
réle which Israel had to fulfil was accord- 
ingly that of a people whose strength 
consisted in loyalty to God. “Some trust 
in chariots, and some in horses, but we 
will remember the name of the Lord our 
God;” “Jehovah is He that fighteth fer 
you;” “The Lord saveth neither by many 
nor by few,” were the grand mottoes of their 
charter. 


When the first king was appointed the | 
relationship in which he was to stand to | 
this Theocracy was a problem full of difficulty. | 
He alone could be the true king in Israel | 
who would recognise the theocratic idea, | 


and whose government would be at once a 
protest against the caprice of selfish ambi- 
tion and a witness for the unseen Jehovah. 
He must be a centre round which the na- 
tional life would organize itself; but yet not 
a selfish centre, but such as would uphold 
the national dependence on God and its 
pledged obedience to His will. He must be 
a vicegerent rather than king. This problem 
Saul utterly failed to solve. In many ways 
chivalrous and noble-minded, open to gene- 
rous impulses, and not without a certain 


capacity for government, he gradually as- | 
sumed a line of conduct which tended, in a | 
very subtle manner, to the utter overthrow 


of the Theocracy. He began his reign in a | 


right spirit, but almost imperceptibly diverged 
into the very sins which the king was called 
to witness against. Self-will rather than 
obedience, the authority of the capricious 
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one of those circumstances which, though 
trivial in themselves, are fraught with great 
importance to society, determined for him 
his future career. One day a few of his class- 
fellows called for him at his father’s house, 
and, finding that he had just gone out, re- 
solved to await his return. They were all 
sceptics, and full of contempt for the silly 
restrictions which Hinduism imposed upon 
its followers. At last one of the party, in a 
spirit of bravado, proposed that ‘they should 
amuse themselves by tasting a beef-steak ; 
and the proposal being carried ‘by acclama- 
tion, a messenger was despatched to an hotel 
for the unclean ‘food of the foreigners. The 
unwonted viand seems to have produced 
upon these rice-eating Bengalees an effect 
similar to that which would result from a 
water-drinker incautiously draining off a pot 
of strong liquor. They straightway became 
beef-valiant, and not content with destroying 
their own caste, they must needs assail that 
of their neighbours. With the scraps of the 
steak they next proceeded to pelt a decent 
Brahmin family, shouting out, that there might 
be no mistake as to the fulness of the indig- 
nity offered, that it was “the flesh of kme.” 
Such disgraceful conduct was not to be tole- 
rated by respectable Hindoos, and so the 
townsmen took to clubs, and the young mfi- 
dels were compelled to make out of the way. 
But the matter did not end here. The 


“beef dinner” was noised all over Calcutta, ! 





and from ‘the one end of the town to the 
other there was ‘hardly a ‘Brahmin who did 
not look for a direct judgment upon ‘Calcutta 
because of the sacrilege. Were a Roman 
Monsignore to eat a beef-steak in the Piazza 
del Popolo on Good Friday before every- 
body’s eyes, the consequent excitement would 
afford a parallel to the sensation which this 
incident created in Calcutta, An example 
was required, and though Mr. Banerjea had 
not been implicated in ‘the dimner, his irre- 
ligious bearing and heretical opinions marked 
him out as a dangerous person, and it was he 
who was chosen as the scapegoat. He was 
offered the alternative of professing his belief 
in Hinduism, or of being excommunicated 
from his caste ; and, greatly to his credit, he 
chose to stand by his opinions. Not only 
his caste-fellows, but his own family disowned 
him, and for some time he had to ‘fight his 
way in the world as the editor of the Enquirer, 
a journal in which he represented the views 
of those natives who, though they had broken 
with Hinduism, were not prepared to accept 
either the Christianity of the missionaries or 
Vedantic theism of Rammohun Roy as a sub- 
stitute. Fora year Mr. Banerjea struggled 
with his doubts, until Dr. Duff had laid the 
doctrines of Christianity clearly before him, 
when he was received into the Church as 


| the first Bengalee of position and high culture 
| that ever embraced the Christian faith. 


JAMES ALLARDYCE, 





THE EARLY LIFE OF KING DAVID. 


By THE EDITOR. 


? in ERE never was a:specimen ‘of man- 

hood so rich and ennobled as that 
of David, whom other saints haply may have 
equalled in single features of his character, 
but such a combination of manly, heroic 
qualities, such a flush of generous, godlike 
excellencies, hath never yet been seen em- 


bodied in a single man.” So wrote Edward 
Irving, himself the last who, in modern days, 
| has shown us the ideal of the old prophets, 
and the last, too, who has opened afresh the 
fountain of eloquence which flowed in Jeremy 
Taylor. The character of David, the poet- 
king, but above all the intensely human hero 
of the Old Testament, was just such a one 
as to fire his imagination. His words may 
seem exaggerated, but closer scrutiny will 
bear out their truth. 

The dimness which rests on the centuries 
which precede the life of David clears away 





when he appears. We can form at the best 
but a vague conception of the characters of 
Joshua and of the Judges, of Samuel the 
prophet, or of Saul the first king. But there | 
is perhaps no life recorded in Scripture, ex- 
cept that of our Lord or the Apostle Paul 
—certainly none in the Old Testament—with | 
which we are made so intimate as with that 
of David. For not only are there very full | 
biographical details given of his career in 
the books of Samuel and of Chronicles, but 
the very heart of the man is laid bare to us 
in those psalms whose authorship we are 
warranted in attributing to him. These 
Psalms form a unique element in history thus 
ancient, and afford wonderful material for 
biographical study. They give us more than 
any memoir of the outward events or even 
the recorded “sayings” of a hero of anti- 
quity, for they crystallize the varied move- 
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mentsof the thoughts and feelingsexperienced 
by this man who has been dead three thousand 
years. He himself lives again in these utter- 
ances. The cry of agony, the storm of 
passion, the sigh of penitence, the breathing 
of desire, the firm note of confidence, the 
shout of joy, still sound as from his very lips. 
We can, in the Psalms, watch the subtler turns 
of feeling, the gusts of noble impetuosity, the 
lights and shadows of good or evil in conti- 
nual play. We are thus made acquainted 
with ¢he man ™ away quite peculiar, and are 
proportionately enabled to form a vivid con- 
ception of his character. 

We propose in this paper to deal only 
with the earlier life of David, and to trace 
some of those influences which tended to 
make him “the man after God’s own heart.” 

That it was by no arbitrary act Saul was 
rejected, and this boy taken from the sheep- 
fold, and anointed king over Israel, will 
be seen from a short consideration of the 
functions which the earthly sovereign was 
intended to fulfil im the Theocracy. The true 
meaning of the history of Israel can be seen 
only when regarded as a shadow and pre- 
paration for that kingdom of God which is 
to embrace the world. Abiding principles 
were then revealed by means of exceptional, 
sometimes miraculous, institutions and events. 
As the contmual government of God in na- 
ture was shown by the exercise of divine 
power, working through‘natural forces at the 
Red Sea and in the wildemess ; and as His 
right over property in all ages was taught by 
tithes and first-fruits;—so His sovereignty 
over men and nations, above all over His 
Church, was shown by the way in which 
the earthly king was at first withheld and 
then granted to the nation. This people, 
ostensibly bound by no tie but loyalty to the 
invisible Jehovah, and whose only law was 
His revealed will, has educated the world to 
the conception of the Church united by love 
and obedience to her glorified Lord. The 
eternal truth was set forth in the temporary 
arrangement. As might, however, have been 
expected, Israel partly succeeded and partly 
failed in setting forth the conception of a 
pure Theocracy. She succeeded in so far 
as she implanted in humanity the idea of a 
nation whose king is Jehovah ; but she failed 
to realise for herself a stable national exist- 
ence on such a purely spiritual foundation. 
{t is marvellous indeed that she should have 
preserved her coherence so long, when we 
recollect that from the days of Moses to 
the time of Samuel she had no government 
nor “ constitution,” properly so called. There 
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was no national “executive.” The “ judges” | 
who rose at different times were little more | 
than distinguished patriots, who commanded | 


temporary‘obedience by the brilliancy of their 
achievements. This nation had as heronly 
centre the Tabernacle and the law of God. 
She was in some respects more democratic 
than a democracy, for the people were all 
equal, as children in a family are equal, but 
in this case the family was without ‘the visible 
authority of a father. The only national ‘func- 


tionaries were the priests, and they, with few | 


exceptions, ‘confmed themselves to their 
ritual. Israel, however, was not without a 
Head and a King. The invisible Jehovah 
Who had spoken to their fathers in the desert, 
and Whose law was in their hands, Whose 
Holy of Holies was in their tabernacle— 
He was their King. His voice still spoke 
in His messengers, and His blessing or 
His curse, His help or His judgments, ‘fol- 
lowed upon their obedience or disobe- 
dience. National unity grew out of national 
religion. Brother was bound to brother, be- 
cause each was bound to God. The grand 
réle which Israel had to fulfil was accord- 
ingly that of a people whose strength 
consisted in loyalty to God. “Some trust 
in chariots, and some in horses, but we 
will remember the name of the Lord our 
God;” “Jehovah is He that fighteth fer 
you;” “The Lord saveth neither by many 
nor by few,” were the grand mottoes of their 
charter. 


When the first king was appointed the | 


relationship in which he was to stand to 
this Theocracy was a problem full of difficulty. 


He alone could be the true king in Israel | 
who would recognise the theocratic idea, | 


and whose government would be at once a 
protest against the caprice of selfish ambi- 
tion and a witness for the unseen Jehovah. 
He must be a centre round which the na- 
tional life would organize itself; but yet not 
a selfish centre, but such as would uphold 
the national dependence on God and its 
pledged obedience to His will. He must be 
a vicegerent rather than king. This problem 
Saul utterly failed to solve. In many ways 
chivalrous and noble-minded, open to gene- 
rous impulses, and not without a certain 
capacity for government, he gradually as- 


sumed a line of conduct which tended, in a | 
very subtle manner, to the utter overthrow 


of the Theocracy. He began his reign ina 
right spirit, but almost imperceptibly diverged 
into the very sins which the king was called 
to witness against. Self-will rather than 
obedience, the authority of the capricious 
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and jealous despot rather than submission 
to Jehovah, the pride of the autocrat rather 
than the faithfulness of the Israelite, were 
the evils which lurked in his sparing Agag 
and the Amalekites, and in those rash vows 
| which nearly plunged his own son into ruin. 
It was no modern sentiment of mercy (the 
very conception is an anachronism) which 
made him spare, but the pride of conquest 
| and the desire to rival the triumphs of neigh- 
| bouring chiefs. In like manner there was 
| incipient superstition of the worst type in his 
| sacrificing at Gilgal. He had waited for 
' Samuel, but, afraid to fight without the prelimi- 


| hills whose limestone crests lay white and 
bare against the blue sky. Here and there a 
watch-tower or a cave, used as a temporary 
dwelling, here and there a group of black 
tents pitched near a well, marked the only 
| haunts of man—all else was silence. Over 
| these wastes, chiefly when spring had clothed 
| the lower uplands and winding valleys with a 
| glorious garniture of grasses and wild flowers, 
the shepherds wandered then, as the Arabs 
| do now, with their flocks, bivouacking for 
_ weeks under the open eye of nature. During 
the long hot day they went in front of the 
nibbling sheep, resting them betimes beside a 





nary sacrifice, and impatient at delay, he him- | streamlet or under the shadow of the rocks ; 
| self offered to Jehovah. He must, in short, | and at night, stretched under the clear stars, 
| purchase God’s help by a sacrifice, other- | they kept watch and ward over the fold. 
wise he dared not move. The rite of sacrifice | This kind of life must have had untold influ- 
had thus become in his hands a kind of| ence on the poetic and religious temperament 
charm to secure God’s favour, a sort of in-| of David. Not only did it charge his imagi- | 
cantation, such as was used by the heathen, | nation with a wealth of imagery, but it gave 
and was characteristic of their most degraded | him manly simplicity, self-reliance, and readi- 
faith, Madness and passion supervened. | ness in resource. Whatever convictions were 
And Saul, smiting wildly, like a giant fight-| formed by that solitary boy must ‘have been 
ing in the dark, became the very opposite of | personal and real, for he had, at every point, 
what the king in Israel should have been. | to think and act for himself. When sent 
Before his sin had fully developed itself, | each day with his flock of brown sheep into 
Samuel was sent to Bethlehem to anoint | the wilderness, he carried but a light staff, 
another king in the room of Saul. The a “scrip” or bag with his food, his sling, a 
visit to the house of Jesse was sudden and | leathern bottle of water tied round his waist, 
Seven noble sons were made to | and in his hand the rude harp which was 
Many vicissitudes and 


startling. 
pass before the prophet, each one of kingly | his only companion. 
bearing, tall, like Saul, and of goodly coun-| dangers beset the life of the shepherd 


tenance. But when these were not chosen, | which called for bravery and promptitude. 
| a message was sent for the youngest, a| Many majestic scenes were vouchsafed to 
shepherd lad, ruddy and of fair countenance, | his eye which had an education of the 
| and on him the sacred oil was poured. The | loftiest kind—the mountains flushed with the 
| significance of the act was probably imper- | morning or evening splendour—the grandeur 
_ fectly understood by all except Samuel.|of the storm—the glory of the midnight 

















' Astonishment and expectancy seem to have 
been the only feelings experienced by the 
| Others. 

There was a human as well as a divine 
side to this call. 
the one in Israel best fitted for the office. 


“God Who looketh on the heart chose | 


David.” He saw in him those qualities which 


were required in the man who should reign | 


in Israel. The anointing was not arbitrary, 


but a seal put to the character he already | 


possessed, and which it will be ours now to 
trace in the faith, obedience, and courage of 
his earlier years. 

Bethlehem was on the edge of a great 
wilderness. Between Bethlehem and the 
Dead Sea, and away to the south-east there 
stretched a vast uninhabited district, lonely 
as the deer-forests in our own Highlands. 


Lonely, too, as the desert were those bulky | 


The youth selected was | 


| heavens. And although there were shep- 
herds then who doubtless cared as little for 
these things as do the stolid Bedawin of 
the present, we know that it was very 
different with the boy from Bethlehem. It | 
was then his lot to wander over a region of 
wonderful natural diversity. Mountain and 
plain, gorge and open glen, sea and desert 
lent their different features to the landscape. 
From the grey heights of Tekoa or Beth 
Haccerem his eye could command the whole 
land of Judah, from her rocky fastnesses in 
the north to the dim levels of Simeon in the 
'south. When he climbed the white preci- 
pices of Engedi, he beheld the silver sheet 
of the Dead Sea spread for miles, like a pure 
mirror, beneath him, and in front were the 
Mountains of Moab, their rough faces seamed 
with water-courses and dappled with floating 
shadows. ‘There were wild ravines in which 
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the boy might wander, like the gorge of the 
Kedron, all gloom and rugged desolation ; or 
rich valleys, happy as summer, abounding in 
flowers and the songs of birds, like that of 
Urtas, afterwards chosen by Solomon for his 
“hanging gardens.” And the scenery of 
earth was surpassed only by the grandeur of 
the heavens—the brilliancy of the flaming 
dawns and glowing sunsets,—the cloudless 
canopy of noon, deepening from the pearly 
horizon to the unfathomable blue of the 
central dome—the clearness of the starry 
nights. In solitude David saw and felt it all, 
and alone with God, amid the quiet hills, he 
struck his harp, and with sweet young voice 
poured forth songs to the homeless winds 
which uttered the very soul of nature and of 
confidence and joy. 

There are two sources which reveal his 
youthful character, and which tell us the 
reason of his being chosen as king in Israel. 
- 1. His psalms. There are three psalms, still 
preserved to us, the eighth, ninth, and twenty- 
ninth, which are universally attributed to this 


|| period. If they were not actually composed 
| at that time (and there is nothing to pre- 


vent such a belief), they at all events recall 
the feelings and impressions which were 
then experienced. The twenty-third psalm, 
while thoroughly imbued with the memory 


| of his shepherd life, yet properly belongs 





to a later date. The eighth psalm and 
the nineteenth are respectively songs of 
night and morning. The one celebrates the 
glory of the starry heavens; the other, the 
rising of the sun, “as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, and rejoicing as a strong 
man to run a race.” Both psalms are 
steeped not merely with a consciousness of 


the presence of God, but with recollections 


of God’s word and law, the one evidently 


| alluding to the Mosaic narrative of creation: 
| the other rejoicing in the righteous “statutes 


of Jehovah.” ‘These earlier psalms, unlike 


| those composed in later years, have no cries 


“from the depths” of sin or suffering, nor 


‘do they. speak of the difficulties, dangers, 
, and hatreds of a man struggling with many 


enemies. They are the soarings of a pure 
soul into light and joy, which sings for very 


| gladness. The eighth psalm shows us the 
| shepherd boy keeping watch over his flock 


by night on one of those plains near Beth- 
lehem where a thousand years afterwards the 
choir of angels proclaimed to shepherds the 
birth of the Redeemer. Above him is the 
viewless depth of sky, gemmed with flash- 
ing constellations; around him are the 


silence of night and the shadows of the 
XV—15 








hills. 
it? “What is man that thou visitest him?” 
Yet this boy has nobler thoughts of God 
and man. He has 
as he is, he stands toward God as those 
‘sheep and oxen” slumbering around him 
cannot stand. “Out of the mouth 
children and sucklings thou hast ordained 
strength.” He is not crushed into hopeless- 
ness by the vast material universe, but 
speaks to God as a Father, and so can speak 
also of all living things being put under man’s 


fowl of the air, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of theseas.” The nineteenth 


the glory of the spiritual world. 
There is not, perhaps, in human language, 
a grander anthem of nature than the twenty- 


Jehovah. Here is the spirited translation of 
this psalm which is given in a suggestive 
modern book :—* 


1. 
Give unto Jehovah, ye sons of God, 
Give unto Jehovah glory and strength ! 
Give unte Jehovah the honour duc unto his name; 
Worship Jehovah in holy apparel! 
I. 
Hark! Jehovah is above the waters, 
The God of Glory thundereth, 
Jehovah above the water-floods : 
Hark! Jehovah is in power. 
Hark! Jehovah is in majesty. 
Hark! Jehovah—He breaketh the cedar-trees, 
How Jehovah breaketh in pieces the cedars of Lebanon 
And maketh them to skip like calves, 
banon also and Sirion like young buffaloes, 
Hark! Jehovah how He flasheth the flames of fire. 


Hark! Jehovah shaketh the wilderness ; 

Jehovah shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 
Hark! Jehovah maketh the hinds to calve, 

And strippeth the forests of their leaves : 
While in his temple everything shouteth ‘‘ Glory!” 


m1. 
Jehovah ruleth above the mighty flood ;° 
So ruleth pane as a King for ever! 
Jehovah will give strength unto his people; 
Jehovah shall give his people the blessing of peace ! 


Every line of this magnificent ode is 
charged with the movement and grandeur 
of the storm. Its approach is seen in the 
sky, black with the heavy “ water-floods,” 
from whose depths come distant mutterings. 
When it bursts in power the whole land. is 
enveloped in its majesty. The peaks of 
Lebanon dance in the flashes of the forked 
lightning ; the desert of Kadesh shakes with 
the awful roar of the thunder; the tempest 
leaps upon the mighty cedars, and crashes 
them in pieces, and strips the whirling leaves 








* “The Psalms, Chronologically Arranged, by Four 
Friends.” Macmillan & Co. 1867. 
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At such a moment who has not felt | 


learnt that, young 


of 





feet, all “cattle and beasts of the field, the | 


psalm is a lyric in which there is a similar | 
passing from the grandeur of the outward to | 


ninth psalm. Every line calls forth some new | 
voice from heaven, or earth, or sea, to praise | 
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from the forests, while every thunder-peal 
smites the ear with startling power, in the 
repeated, “Hark! the voice of Jehovah! 

fark ! Jehovah is in majesty! Hark! 

chovah is in power!” But in this, as in 
all his psalms, David has a higher concep- 
tion of the glory of God than that of mere 
iorce. If the “God of. glory thundereth,” 
He is also the God “who giveth strength to 
his people” and bestows the sweet “ bless- 
ings of peace.” ‘This shepherd lad is there- 
fore a true son of Abraham, “the friend 
of God.” Jehovah is a Being to whom he 
can speak—a personal Father whom he can 
trust. The Lord is verily his daily Shep- 
herd, and he rejoices in his guidance. 

2. Out of such thoughts as these sprang 
the chivalrous actions of his youth. He was 
physically powerful and active. He teil us 
that God had made his feet swiit “as the 
fect of an antelope,” and gave him such 
sinewy arms that “a bow of steel could be 
broken by his hands.” ‘The Holy Land was 
then infested by wild beasts, most of which 
are now extinct, and the shepherds had some- 
times fierce encounters with these animals 
such as Amos, the herdsman of ‘Tekoa, 
But here an unarmed lad, alone 
in the wilderness, in charge of a flock which 
it was his duty to protect, suddenly finds 


eccrTmpes 
GQescrives. 


himself fronted at one time by a lion, at 
anotier by a bear, and, without hesitation, 


rushes to the rescue of his sheep. These 
noble deeds were performed where no eye 
but that of the living God could see him, 
and done, too, out or simple confidence in 
God. “ He trusted in God, and was not con- 
founded.” Now this was just the kind of spirit 
which God was seeking in him who should 
reign in Israel. Full of joy in God, simple 
and heroic in faith, he presents the strongest 
contrast to the capricious Saul. The confi- 
dence of David made him direct in his 
obedience. The superstition of Saul left 
him wavering and self-willed. It was this 
same spirit of valiant loyalty to the living 
God which David manifested in his combat 
with Goliath of Gath. The Philistines, re- 
cently defeated by Saul and Jonathan, had 
again assumed a warlike attitude, and 
gathered in force by the valley of Elah. 
The scene can be identified. What was 
then called the Valley of the Terebinth 
(Elah) is now named the Valley of Acacias 
(Wady Sumt). It lies about twelve miles 
south-west of Jerusalem, where the moun- 
tains of Judah sink towards Gaza and the 
plain of Philistia. The valley is nearly a 
mile wide, separating two parallel lines of 
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hill and has a water-course in the hollow, its 
channel thickly strewn with smooth pebbles. 
On the ridge of the hill to the westward, be- 
tween the towns of Shocoh (now Shuweikeh) 
and Azekah, lay the army of the Philistines,and 
on the opposite ridge was the army of Israel. 
For forty days they had fronted one another, 
while one of those Homeric episodes oc- 
curred, characteristic of early wars. Goliath, 
a monster of size and strength, clothed in 
panoply of brass, presented himself day after 
day, and defied Israel to produce a hero 
who would meet him in single combat. 
From the solitudes of Bethlehem David came 
on the fortieth day, with a simple present of 
bread and cheese for his elder brothers, who 
were in the king’s camp. As he reached the 
barrier of the camp he heard the stirring 
shout of soldiers in front, intimating that 
they were in line of battle, and, the warrior 
soul of the youth kindling at the sound, he 
left his burden in charge of the guard, and 
rushed down. But lo! the army stood 
checked, for in the valley strode the heathen 
champion, his brazen mail glittering in the 
sun, his huge shield borne in front of him, 
and he scorning and defying the recreant 
Israel. ‘The eager lad learns the confusion 
of his people. ‘The very king is baffled, 
offering all rewards to the man who will 
slay the giant. David is stung with shame. 
Israel defied by the heathen! Dagon vaunted 
over the living God, and no one to vindicate 
His name! All the memory of the past, all 
the examples of those who had trusted God 
and were delivered, all his own deeply- 
rooted convictions and his experiences of 
the faithfulness of Jehovah, created a fierce 
tumult in his breast. His repeated ques- 
tions, his keen hurrying from point to point, 
reveal his excitement and the struggling of 
his half-formed resolution, until at last he 
passes into the presence of the king with the 
grand determination, “‘ Let no man’s heart 
fail him ; I will go and fight this Philistine.” 
The king, startled by the daring of this sun- 
burnt lad from the desert, argues with him 
of his unfitness ; but with touching simplicity 
David tells the story of the lion and the 
bear: “The Lord that delivered me out of 
the paw of the lion, and out of the paw 
of the bear, He will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine. Thy servant slew 
both the lion and the bear; and this uncir- 
cumcised Philistine shall be as one of them, 
seeing he hath defied the armies of the living 
God.” 

David here struck the true note, and the 
king felt it. He, the King of Israel, should 
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have done more than feel it. This stripling is 
thus brave because he trusts God. Why did 
not Saul show, in the sight of the heathen, the 
grandeur of a similar confidence ? “ ‘Though 
an host should encamp against me, in this 
will I be confident.” In the glorious strength 
of this faith David went forth, and both armies 
had to witness a combat which has in many 
forms been repeated in the history of the 
Church. The giant bestirred himself as he 
saw the unarmed youth who came as the 
champion of Israel. “‘Am I a dog,’ roared 
the savage, ‘that thou comest to me with 
staves?’ And the Philistine cursed David by 
his gods.” But the clear young voice rings 
out the brave reply, “Thou comest to me 
with a, sword, and with a spear, and with a 
shield: but I come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies 
of Israel, whom thou hast defied. This day 
wil] the Lord deliver thee into mine hand, 
and I will smite thee, and take thine head 
from thee... .. that all the earth may 
know that there is a God in Israel. And 
all this assembly shall know that the Lord 
saveth not with sword and spear: for 
the battle is the Lord’s, and He will 
give it into our hands.” So saying, David 
rushed to meet his advancing foe, and as he 
ran he dropped a smooth pebble into his 
sling. Shot with sinewy arm and unerring 
aim, it crashed into the forehead of the 
monster. Goliath is dowi! and in an instant 
David is on him, and with the huge sword of 
his stunned enemy he hews off his head as 
one would hew a tree in the forest. Sud- 
denly, like a vast assembly breaking up after 
a spectacle, the army of the Philistines 
streams away in confused flight, and the 
lines of Israel, with a mighty shout, are 
launched forward in pursuit—on to Gath and 





Kkron. The great victory is followed by a 


glad triumph. As Saul and David return 
they are met by a brilliant throng. From 
ail the neighbouring cities come forth the 
women of Israel, and beating their tabrets 
high in the air, they danced and sang with 
joy, praising the victorious warriors. But 
louder even than the king’s name is shouted 
the name of David. “To Saul they ascribe 
thousands, but to David ten thousands.” 

The combat of David and the giant not 
only tells us why God, “ Who looketh on 
the heart,” chose him to be king, but it is 
one which suggests lessons for ourselves. It is 
one which has been often fought in the history 
of the world. When mere bulk and size and 
physical power—when the strength of igno- 
rant majorities and the prejudices of an age 
have to be met by the simplicity of truth, 
then has been repeated the battle of David. 
St. Paul, going forth in loneliness against the 
rooted errors of Jew and Gentile; Luther 
fronting Europe; Carey entering single- 
handed against the darkness of Hindostan, 
and in every true man who quails not before 
difficulties, but, staying himself on the Lord 
his God, faces the lie however strong, opposes 
the error however venerable, we have the 
courage and glory of David. 

Let it be ours to have a similar trust in the 
living God; and whether it be in the eye of 
unsympathetic multitudes, or whether it be in 
the pursuit of our common task, and where no 
eye sees us but that of God (as when David, 
in the lonely wilderness, delivered his sheep), 
let us be simply faithful, and we shall be- 
come truly heroic and join ourselves to those 
child:ea of God in all climes and in all ages, 
who “through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths oi lions, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 





A WILD 


UR neighbour the moon always shows 
her bright side : we never see that which 
is in gloom, and so it may be said of most 


people who live in great cities. They know 
by report, but few practically have seen, the 
vicissitudes of vast populations; and the 
method of crime is chicfly estimated by 
results. It is well therefore that the thin 
Crust separating things “that are of good 
report” trom the “ works of darkness ” should 
be occasionally broken, that we may not rest 





content with any measure of success already 


NIGHT. 


attained in the rescue of our fellow-creatures 
from misery in this world and the next, but 
be impelled by personal observation of human 
tuin to greater efforts for its recovery. ‘The 
object of the present paper is to narrate the 
experiences of a night in Glasgow, and to 
describe a few of the many scenes witnessed 
among the most debased and profligate of its 
population, and thereby to draw attention to 
the rampant evil which exists in a great city. 

It was considerately arranged by the chief 
constable that everything should be shown 
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to me in the worst haunts, and accordingly 
under the guidance of a lieutenant and 
picked escort of detectives, we made a sally 
from the Central Police Office on two suc- 
cessive occasions. I had done the same 
thing some years ago, and was curious to 
ascertain what difference there was between 
then and now. And beiore leaving the 
police office, let me remark what a barometer 
it is of acity’s crime. For a short period 
there may be comparative stillness, followed 
by a shoal of cases requiring all possible care 
and discrimination by the lieutenant and 


| clerks on duty; because we all know how 
| jealously we watch those conservators of the 
| public peace lest they “conserve” too well, 
| to the personal inconvenience of the inno- 


' cent. 


Case after case came in, the first a 


' dead man found in the canal, tumbled in 


, labourer’s garb. 


| when drunk, and there he lay in the “ dead 


house,” begrimed with mud and clad in 
Then came two old crones 
—one leaning upon a staff—pictures of de- 


'! crepitude, but in the knowledge of the police 


|| hardened reprobates. 
| men were marshalled out for inspection, who 


From a cell three 


i were described each as pillars of vice, to 


|; whom the “ Central” was as well known as 


a railway waiting-room is to a. passenger 


|| going to a more permanent abode; for these 
| worthies were on the highway either to the 


Duke Street Prison or to Perth Penitentiary, 
and did not seem particularly incommoded 
by the thought. And why should they if 
custom robs crime of its horrors? because 


i; we were told that there were many who had 


i| been a hundred times in the “lock-up,” and 


| back they always came and went as a flow- 
| ing and receding tide. 


Leaving crime in the cells, we came down 
to find misery in the office; for there we saw 
three little boys “had up” for sleeping on a 
stair, complaining as they generally do of the 
wretchedness of home, the cruelty of a step- 
mother, or the drunkenness of a father. If 
anything could raise the police in public 
estimation, it would be the knowledge of the 
kindly sympathy, and yet withal pro/essional 
probing with which they examine each par- 
ticular case. It would not do if “ lieu- 
tenants on duty” were as soft-hearted as 
milkmaids ; but for all that, from my observa- 
tion, there was not wanting in them the 
milk of human kindness. Presently there 


ij came in a labouring man who requested to 
‘| be locked up for the night, of which class 
' there are between three and four thousand 


persons asking that favour during the year, 


|| finding the different police offices of the city 





not bad quarters for those who cannot “beat 
to quarters” for themselves, 

Setting out from the Central, with all its 
admirable system of book-keeping and care- 
fully recorded details of crime, with its 
telegraphs to every part of the city, its appli- 
ances for the detection of every species of 
guilt, and its means for the suppression of 
vice, we made for the Candleriggs and its | 
surroundings, and entering the house of a 
notorious card-sharper, found only his “ pal” 
at home, who showed us an oil painting of 
her slippery colleague. Everything about 
the house betokened abomination, and 
iniquity abounded from the matron down- 
wards — wife she might not be. called. 
Then we went to the Old Wynd, and up 
many stairs found a den in which were 
choice specimens of crime and vice—one a 
convict whom the police described as one of 
the most dangerous men in the city, “ much 
given to the use of the knife,” but mild in 
appearance and well dressed; and in the 
same place a pleasant-looking young woman, 
but one of the most debased of her sex, 
as evinced by the coarse ribaldry of her 
language, and the seeming want of all know- 
ledge that she was leading a life of utmost 
degradation. Here, too, was a family, the 
father, who had been a blacksmith by trade, 
having applied his craft to the making of 
keys tor housebreaking purposes, and he and 
his son being concerned in a case of 
burglary were both put on trial, when the 
father from affection to his boy pled guilty, 
getting ten years’ imprisonment, while the 
boy got only six months’—a snowdrop peer- 
ing out amid winter desolation. In the 
Bridgegate we entered a close—one of the 
most dangerous places in the city—but were 
stopped from going into the rooms because 
there was in possession a power greater than 
that of the police and more terrible than the 
law. Typhus had been reigning. Passing 
from this “land” we met a woman the very 
picture of respectability, with a shawl over 
her head, standing at a corner. She would 
have passed as a good wife waiting for her 
husband ; but a “nudge” from one of the 
detectives called my attention to her, when 
I was told that she was the most notorious 
resetter in the city, and was standing there 
waiting to receive stolen property cleverly 
handed to her by thieves in passing, and 
which could be at once disposed of in reposi- 
tories close at hand. 

It was curious to observe the recognised 
position of the police on the one side and 
the thief of this class on the other. There was 
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almost a genial bantering between the two, 
perfectly professional and proper on the 
part of the detectives, they showing great 
interest in regard to the state of her trade, 
while she was equally willing to say whether 
business was brisk or otherwise; there being 
a mutual recognition of the fact that it was 
the duty of the police to catch her, and 
equally hers to elude them if she could. 
She got many a kindly but expressive warn- 
ing, which she returned with a hollow laugh, 
and we leit her watching for her jackals, the 
lieutenant remarking that she would soon 
be “run in.” Before “closing hours” we 
inspected whisky shops done up with all-the 
glitter of gorgeous fittings, well-conducted, 
and supplied with every convenience and 
comfort which could contribute towards in- 
creasing the temptation to drink, and in some 
cases the boast was made that none but the 
“respectable ” were allowed to enter; but 
my belief is that comparatively few who 
systematically use those places long remain 
reputable citizens; and that the whole 
system under which the sale of intoxicating 
drink is licensed will sooner or later require 
legisiative revision. Unfortunately high 
wages have but increased drinking among 
| the artizan class, and the evil is becoming so 
appalling that it will arouse the nation to take 
measures to stay the plague which is de- 
moralising the people,sand desolating the 


households of many of the working men of 


this country. When the shutters were up we 
visited a lodging house in which were a 
dozen men—the worst of characters—sitting 
round a fire with a very aged woman in the 
corner, many of them drunk, and some dis- 
posed to be rude, but quickly subdued by 
authority. Leaving this filthy hole, we came 
to a shebeen, finding it in possession of the 
police, who had just seized it under a warrant. 
The inner doors were blocked and admit- 
|| tance was refused until the occupants realised 
|| that everything would be forced, when the 
bolts were drawn and we entered physical 
and moral darkness. But the ‘bulls’ eyes” 
soon disclosed a_ bleared-looking old hag 
and several men drunk, with a woman hav- 
ing a cheery infant in her arms—the whoie 
scene one of nethermost infamy. 

From this we went to see a_ lodging 
house, fitted to accommodate over three 
hundred men, and in which there was about 
' hali that number all in bed, for which they 
, each paid on entering threepence per night. 
| Perhaps no sight could be shown more fitly 
| representing the direful effects of intem- 


perance and consequent woe and wail of 


= 


humanity than this receptacle of the criminal, 





the cruel, and the improvident of our popu- 
lation ; for they were all more or less bad, 
and had even to be watched in the morning 
lest they threw their wretched bed-clothes 
over the window to pick them up and pawn 
them when they got down. I observed that 
they all slept as they were born, and their 
miserable habiliments, lying in bundles, were 
probably the only articles in the room which 
had a night’s rest, for vermin abounded. It was 
truly melancholy to witness such a scene, and 
to think that the wretched beings struggling 
hard for life never knew in the morning 
whether they would be lucky enough to get 
threepence to pay for their bed at night. 
Many were very old men, apparently sad- 
dened and soured with their long journey of 
life, and seemingly indifferent to all around 
them. Several had the cold pipe between 
their teeth, the last sweet luxury before they 
fell asleep. Many were very young boys, 
none of whom would give any account of how 
they came into such predicament ; but there 
they were, the seed of future evil, worth a 
supreme effort to rescue. As at a fire, the 
firemen play for a time upon the structure in 
full flame, then finding the hopelessness of 
saving it, they direct their energies to that 
which is still barely in the heat; so with 
those in the strife of sinful life, good is rarely 
accomplished with the old, while there is 
hope with the young, and those still suscepti- 
ble to kindly influences. 

‘Thankful to get into the open air—it was 
now early morning—we did not long enjoy 
the frosty atmosphere, because we imme- 
diately tapped at the door of a low hovel 
occupied by a vile old woman, a returned 
convict. Gaining admittance, we found her 
place a den of iniquity, and loathsome with 
stench where disease had been. This old 
woman in scantiness of dress resembled an 
Ashantee; but probably she had some excuse 
for her want of toilet, having been aroused 
from her bed at that early hour. And, by the 
way, the complacency with which the visits 
of the police were received did appear to me 
strange all through that night; in fact the 
class amongst whom we went appeared to 
expect them as ordinary people expect after- 
noon visitors, and many a cheery greeting 
was given amidst all the gloom and darkness. 
In this place, however, there was nothing 
but brazen vice, and the inner chambers had 
been the scene of many an act of rapine, and 
were, when we entered them, fit emblems of 
lust and corruption. The horrid atmosphere 
of that place made us retreat, and return 
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only after the outside air had time to play 
about when the doors were opened. A 
“wake” had been held the night before, and 
pestilence would at any time do a great 
business in such a locality. 

Coming up the Gallowgate, we met a clean- 
shaved, tidy looking man, who told us that 
he was “enjoying like yourselves the cool 
air” (it was January). ‘The police advised 
him to go home, but that was a place with 
which he did not seem much acquainted, 
and we left him_to the enjoyment of his 
“night thoughts.” Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, we met our friend between two police- 
men, just being the man they “ wanted ;” 
and I was told that he was about the cleverest 
thief in Glasgow ; but he was an Englishman. 
Presently we met a strapping woman whose 
quickness of step attracted the notice of my 
colleagues, to whom she was well known. 
She told us that ‘‘Chickaboo,” her mate, had 
shut her out, so the police said they would 
shut her in; she, too, being “wanted” in 
connection with a daring robbery committed 
the previous night. And she was “run in” 
accordingly. 

The last place we visited was a lodging 
house solely occupied by young girls, mostly 
thieves. If the one for men was wretched, 
this was most forlorn and truly saddening; 
for disease and death were playing like 
phantoms in every room, and out of the pit 
oi destruction there could not be seen a 
more woeiul evidence of the sinfulness of 


sin. There were two girls together, one of | 


whom was periodically convulsed with fits, 
whilst her companion had only lately joined 
the dreadful sisterhood ; and when the latter 
was evidently relenting under an earnest 
entreaty that she should return to her home, 
the former yelled with fiendish delight, “Na, 
Meggie, you'll ne’er gang hame till you dee.” 
Then there lay on what would soon be the 
bed of death, a young and not immodest 
woman, a sight never to be forgotten ; her 
career had been very short, but member by 
member of her frail tenement was fast decay- 
ing, and a voice in that room of withering 


despair not unkindly said, “ Mary is gang-| 


ing fast.” Three young girls were there, the 
youngest barely fourteen years of age, the 
oldest not sixteen, and their stories would 
make every true woman wince that she lived 
in the same city without holding out a hand to 
reclaim them. Only can the terrible reality of 
such cases be felt when a comparison is sus- 
tained between the awiulness ot their position 
and that of more favovred ones of equally 
tender years. It is with no morbid desire to 





tell a sensational tale that I allude to these 
facts at all, but to do what lies in my power 
to point to a plague-spot where help can be 
given, and where help will be accepted ; and 
if individuals cannot from circumstances go 
to the rescue, there are now agencies at work 
conducted by men and women able and 
willing to man the lifeboat of relief entrusted 
to their care. 

Retracing our steps, we heard the shrill 
whistle of the street boaiswain, the night 
watchman, “‘ piping” for assistance from beat 
to beat: a burglary was being committed. 
3y the cime we had got to the “ Central,” 
the three gentlemen concerned had been 
“run in,” one of whom, a mere lad, after 
being in Perth Penitentiary for a lengthened 
period, had been out only a week. On my 
asking if he could read and write, he said 
“certainly ;” and on inquiring where he 
gained those advantages, it was found that 
he had been taught in prison, which seemed to 
have been his chronic home. One of the other 
lads on being referred to as a burglar was most 
indignant, and on asking what he called himself, 
he said, “ I am what I have always been, a pick- 
pocket,” evidently considering the difference 
to be analogous to that between a soldier 
of the “line” and one of the “ guards.” 

The night was closed with a good wash in 
the police office, and afterwards a look at the 
albums containing photographs and biogra- 
phies of all the characters known to the 
police, who could tell their history as other 
people do of those of the albums of the 
social circle. 

The state of Glasgow is wonderfully im- 
proved of late years—a change brought about, 
humanly speaking, by three causes: frrst, the 
vast superiority ot the police system over 
what it was in former years, and the 
more extended statutory powers which are 
being exercised with great judgment and 
energy by the present chief constable and 
his staff of assistants; then, secondly, the 
city improvements carried out under Act of 
Parliament, have effected most beneficial 
changes in rooting out rookeries of darkness, 
filth, and crime; and, thirdly, the iron hand 
of the railway system steadily ploughing up 
the worst haunts of the city, and causing old 
buildings to be pulled down and replaced by 
improved dwellings in other and more open 
quarters. The quietness of the streets at 
night is also more observable; contrasting 
very favourably with what they were not many 
years ago. This may fairly be attributed to 
the vigilance of the police, who are not only 
a well-appointed body of men, but disciplined 
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and educated in the knowledge of the great 
charge committed to their care. 

But as regards an influence outside of law, 
it will, I think, be admitted that whilst the 
grace of God can do anything, it is not upon 
the adult criminal population that much can 
be effected. The master effort must be 
directed to the young, and every means be 
used to separate our boys and girls from 
contamination, because, as the chief con- 
stable truly says in one of his reports, ‘‘ The 
crop of full-grown and trained criminals has 
been reduced by thinning the nurseries.” 
Speaking of what he calls the “ philosophical 
view of some well-meaning people” that some 
things are “necessary evils, ” I would take 
this opportunity of strongly denouncing the 
singing saloons as being unmitigated sources 
of corruption; and I have the authority of 
the most experienced officers of the police 
for stating that, in their opinion, more boys 
and more girls have been led to ruin through 
their temptations than probably from any other 
cause. It surely then lies within the province 
of Christian people not only to provide 
religious education for the juvenile popula- 
tion of our cities, but amusements too— 
healthy, sound, and moral ; and if individuals 
and societies would step out more in this 
direction, they would witness beneficent re- 
sults from their endeavours. 

Then again a word to the “well off” as 
regards the matter of giving. I am no advo- 
cate for indiscriminate benevolence; on the 
contrary, I hold that “charity organization” is 
much to be commended in being a means em- 
ployed for preventing imposition, and helping 
the really needy and deserving. But when we 
come to see the poor and the destitute and the 
criminal too, prostrated by disease,—which 
when it invades heir house of clay is tempered: 
with no palliative or tender care, all the 
awful accompaniments of the sick- bed being 
intensified to a degree utterly unknown to 
those whom Providence has blessed with 
means to supply their wants, and friends to 
administer to them—it well behoves Chris- 
tian philanthropy to give its aid to city 
missions, or other means employed in our 
great communities to alleviate such cases of 
misery and want. And whilst much money 
is given in our great cities to the cause 
of charity, yet the givers are comparatively 
few; there being a mass of people who 
never allow themselves to think that wealth 
has been granted to them as a talent for 
which they must give an account; and in 
these days, when luxury abounds, and all 
classes of respectable society are more or 





less possessed of fehes uth as have never 
before been attained in this or any other 
country, surely it is the privilege, as undoubt- 
edly it is the duty, of every one who feels 
that each mercy has been “lent” to the 
recipient, to give more to the cause of 
Christian benevolence, thereby enriching 
themselves by the very act, and being repaid 
by the blessing which is promised to the 
“ cheerful giver.” 

It is well that we can look to other agencies 
at work than law and police for the prevention 
of crime and for the social elevation of the 
people; and in a sketch such as the foregoing 
it is impossible to pass over many institutions 
which have had a most beneficial effect upon 
the morals of Glasgow. For instance, there 
can be no doubt that the Industrial Schools 
at Mossbank and Rottenrow and _ similar 
establishments having for their object the 
care of our juvenile population, have vastly 
conduced to that end. ‘Then, again, the 
Cumberland training ship has done what 
training ships have accomplished wherever 
they have been organized—cleared our 
streets of a class of boys who, from their 
roving habits, could enter on no more con- 
genial occupation than that of a sailor. The 
encouragement of such institutions cannot 
be too strongly recommended to all those 
who desire to give a helping hand to what will 
best promote the good of the commonwealth. 
But there is still another agency at work 
which it is well to consider, because the 
principle on which it is founded is one which 
has worked so admirably in Glasgow that it 
would with great profit be extended to other 
cities and towns of the empire. This agency 
is more particularly represented by what is 
called the Foundry Boys’ Religious Society, 
having originally made its start amongst 
foundry boys, but now having its ramifica- 
tions through every class of the working 
population until the number of the boys and 
girls exceeds fifteen thousand—the great ob- 
ject of the society being not only the religious 
and educational, but ‘the social elevation of 
the boys and girls in the neglected districts 
of the city, thus getting hold of the youthful 
population in every phase of their life. 
Whilst the most zealous efforts are directed 
to their religious training, in which is com- 
bined everything that can give them an 
interest in what is good by means of mission- 
ary and other meetings, at which no dull 
statistics are given, but every legitimate means 
used to show the importance of spreading 
the gospel amongst those who have it not at 
home and abroad, secular education is pur- 
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sued with vigour and energy during the week, 
and with it all there is a succession of inno- 
cent amusements organized for the special 
purpose of providing that recreation which is 
absolutely necessary in the work of life, and 
which if ignored will be found elsewhere 
in a manner detrimental to the souls and 
bodies of those at whose age amusement is 
a necessity. 

This work cannot be done by churches 
individually so well or so efficiently as by a 
great administration specially organized and 
cumposed of all classes and all sects of the 
Christian public, for there are no fewer 
than fifteen hundred voluntary workers con- 
nected with this society, and by their in- 
strumentality a good work has been effected 
in Glasgow such as has never been attempted 
in any other great community, but there is 
no reason why such an institution should 
not be established in other populous places, 
because the material of boys and girls is to 


be found everywhere, and it is one of the | 


happy signs of the present age that there 
are willing men and women ready to come 
to the front and engage in such good work, 
and such has only to be started in other 
places to produce like good results. There 
can be no doubt that by the steady applica- 
tion of the great principle of love actuating 
| us in our intercourse with men, women, boys 


and girls, by means of the different societies 
now at work in this country, a vast result 
may be expected, and all the more that it is 








not so much money which is to be depended 
upon, as the vigour and intelligence of young 
men and young women who do not wish to 
have it said of them, “ Why stand ye here 
all the day idle?” If therefore great good 
is to be effected, it will be by the action 
brought to bear upon the youth of our 
country, who will spring up according to the 
training they receive; and if in the upheay- 
ing of beliefs and the swaying to and fro of 
contending religious parties we keep steadily | 
to the training of the young upon the princi- | 
ples of the Bible, pure and simple, we shall | 
yet maintain that name amongst the — 
which, in the midst of much that is evil, 
one of power and “ great authority.” 

Our Saviour ‘‘ beheld the city and wept 
over it,” and well may those who realise to 
themselves the evil results induced from the | 
herding together of great populations in | 
modern days be moved to pity; but if they | 
think aright, they will “ arise and be doing, | 
and the Lord will be with them,” because | 
there can be no doubt that every effort used | 
for the prevention of crime, and every | 
attempt made for the reclamation of the 
fallen, will be treated by the Almighty as a 
work of his own, if done from motives | 
actuated alone by the desire to serve Him; 
but into all such movements there must be | 
instilled that vigour and energy which in all | 
the affairs of life are necessary to compel |; 
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O THE dew-drops on the grass, 
How they pass—how they pass ! 
They are but dew, alas! 
Though dew i is sweet. 
O the splendour of the morning, 
Its vanquished shadows scorning, 
’Tis gone with scarce a warning— 
Gone far and fleet ! 


So on beauty feed thy gaze 

The while it briefly stays, 

Twill strike thee with amaze 
To find it past ! 

So with birds in the young spring 

Make no delay to sing, 

For youth and song take wing 
And fly—how fast ! 





success to be the reward of determination. | 
| 


For the mountains steeped in light, 
Intolerably bright, 
How changed they are at night— 
How dull and grey ! | 
For the roses blown in June, 
Like snatches of a tune | 
How swiftly and how soon 
They die away ! | 
And if youth and song be dear, | 
And bird-notes trilling clear, | 
And spring-time of the year, 
And glad sunshine, | 
And the careless bright June rose, 
And mountains’ fair repose : 
O dearer far than those 
Is love divine ! 


Yet the splendour of the morning 
Its vanquished shadows scorning, 
And gone with scarce a warning, 
Is not more fleet ; 
Like the dew-drops on the grass 
It doth pass—it doth pass ! 
It is but love, alas ! 
Yet love is sweet. 





F. CARLYLE 
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MY MOTHER AND I. 


By TaE AUTHOR or “ JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER VII. 





| N’ spite 
lof my 
| protest 
that if 
my mo- 
ther did 
fn ot 
mi come to 
ime, I 
fe should 
mgo to 
mS her di- 
B rectly, 
/ two or 
» three 
;}weeks 
>| slipped 
by; she 
did not 


come, 


| yet I did 


= ———— not go. 
She kept putting me off from day to day, 
assuring me that till she could walk well, she 
was far happier in small rooms than large, 
and Mrs. Golding was» most devoted to her, 
which I could well believe. Everybody loved 
to serve my mother. 

“ Besides,” she argued, “if your grand- 
father wishes to keep you, stay. It is your 
duty, as well as your pleasure, to please him 
in all possible ways.” 

Therefore, I found she quite agreed with 
Cousin Conrad in condemning me for being 
so proud about accepting kindnesses ; she said 
I ought to wear my new clothes gratefully and 
gaily, and sent a polite message herself to 
Mrs. Rix for the care bestowed on my toilet. 
My dear mother! Not a word of hers ex- 
pressed or betrayed the slightest pain or 
jealousy; not a hint ever suggested that, 
while I was happy and merry, the petted 
child of the house, for whom everybody was 
planning enjoyments all day long, she was 
left alone to spend long, dull days, ; with little 
to do, and nothing to amuse her, except 
reading my letters and answering them. 

I have all hers, written daily; an extra- 
vagance of postage which was made prac- 
ticable by Cousin Conrad’s providing me 
With no a of franks. They are almost the 
only letters she ever wrote’ me, and I read 
them over still sometimes, with a full heart. 
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A little formal they may be—most people 
wrote formally in those days—but they are 
charming letters, with her heart, the mother’s 
heart, at the core of all. She told me every- 

thing, as I her; so that while our personal 
separation was hard, there was a strange new 
delight in reading, as in writing, the “visible 
words of love. Besides, to recount the day’s 
history at night was as good as living it over | 
again. 

And what a life it was! even externally ; | 
full of endless amusement, with all the attrac- 
tions of luxury and refinement. I fell into it | 
as naturally as if it had always been mine. 
“The Picardy blood,” I supposed; until 
Cousin Conrad laughed at me for saying || 
this, and assigning it as a reason for feeling | 
so much at home, as content in a large house 
as in a small one, with riches as with 
poverty. 

“No,” said he gravely and gently, as if he 
thought he had hurt me, “ the real reason is 
because poverty and riches are only outside 
things. The true you—Elma Picardy—is the 
same through both, and unaffected by either.” 

What did affect me, then? What made 
me feel as if I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, where everybody walked up and down 
like angels ? and they were as good as angels, 
some of them. For me—I never thought if 
I were good or bad, I did not think much 
about myself at all. I was happy, but if 
anybody had asked me why, I could not have 
told. The strangest thing was, my being 
happy away from my mother ; but then se was 
happy too—she assured me of that—and she 
knew everything that happened to me, day 
after day. 

It was a curious life, regular even in its 
dissipation. The only inmates of that large 
house were my grandfather, Mrs. Rix, and 
myself. Cousin Conrad lodged in Marl- 
borough Buildings, close by. But he usually 
met us every morning at the Pump Room, 
again in the afternoon promenade round 
Sydney Gardens, or up and down our own 
Crescent, the most favourite lounge of all. 
And he always dined with us, he alone 
generally ; for there was little dinner- giving 
at Bath then, but everybody went out ‘of an 
evening. Besides small parties at private 
houses, the Assembly Rooms were thronged 
every night. There were the ordinary balls, 
beginning at seven and ending at eleven ; 
and the dress balls, which were kept up an 
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' hour later, when, as twelve o’clock struck, 
the master of the ceremonies would hold out 
| his watch to the band; instantly the music 
| stopped, and the dancers disappeared, as if 
i! over them hung the doom of Cinderella. 
| At least so Mrs. Rix told me, for I myself 
did not go to these balls; my grandfather 
said I was too young. But I was taken to 
the dancing practice, where, on stated after- 
noons, the young gentlemen and ladies for 
miles round came to the rooms, to be in- 
structed in quadrilles and country dances, 
and those new round dances, now all the 
fashion, of which Mrs. Rix much disap- 
proved ; I too. The exercise was charming; 
| but to have people’s arms round my waist 
was not pleasant,—never could have been, I 
thought, unless I were dancing with some 
| one very near, and dear, and kind. 
On the whole, I liked best the quiet social 
| evenings, at home or abroad, when my grand- 
| father and Mrs. Rix played cards, and I 
wandered about the room, sometimes alone, 
|} sometimes with Cousin Conrad, who, like my 
|; grandfather, knew and was known by every- 
| body. Though he was not a great talker, 
| and cared neither for cards nor dancing, he 
|| was very popular; and so many sought his 
|; company, that I always felt pleased and 
|; grateful when he sought mine. 
| ‘These evenings always ended at ten o’clock, 
|; when we went home, in sedan chairs on wet 
| nights ; but when it was fine, we walked back 
|| to Royal Crescent, cloaked and hooded, as 
|| was the fashion of many ladies. Indeed, one 
| ancient dame used to boast that she often 
marched, with all her diamonds on, attended 
| only by her maid, the whole way from her 
|; house in Norfolk Crescent to the Assembly 
' Rooms. 

Mrs. Rix was not brave enough for that ; 
so she and the General had each a chair, 
{| Cousin Conrad and I walking after them. 
How pleasantly the fresh night air used to 
|! blow through circus and square ; how pretty 
' even the common streets looked, with their 
lines of lamps ; and how grandly solemn was 
the sky overhead, 


had 


“‘ Thick inlaid with patines of bright gold 


He used often to say that line to me, with 
many others, for he was a great lover of 
Shakspere and other old writers, of whom I 
knew almost nothing. Memory fails me a 
little for modern poetry, but I think I could 
remember most of that, even now. 

We also used to study a little astronomy, 
which was a hobby of his, acquired in long 
night-marches and campings out. I learned 





all the constellations and their names, and a 
good deal besides. There was one particular 
planet, I remember, which night after night | 
used to rise over Beechen Cliff. I called it 
“my star,” at which Major Picardy smiled, 
and said it was Jupiter, the most prosperous. | 
star of any, astrologers believed, and that I 
should have a most fortunate and happy life. 
I laughed, and believed it ail. 

As I soon found out, I was, compared with 
him, exceedingly ill-educated. ‘This was not 
my mother’s fault, but my own. Beyond 
exacted lessons, I had never cared to study 
or to read. NowlI felt my own ignorance 
painfully, horribly, My grandfather had a 
good library, and one day, when Cousin 
Conrad found me hunting there, he volun- 
teered to choose some books for me, After 
that, he used to talk to me about them ; and 
many a time, when the young gentlemen of 
Bath were whispering nonsense to me—which 
they did pretty often—I used to grow very 
weary of them, and keep thinking all the 
time of what I had been reading that morn- | 
ing, and what Cousin Conrad would say 
about it when we walked home together at 
night, under the stars. 

Those wondrous stars! those delicious 
moonlights ! that cool, scented summer dark, 
perhaps better than either! I was only a girl 
then, only seventeen. Now I am—no matter | 
what. But to this day, if I chance to walk 
home of a May night, after a party, the old | 
time comes back again, and the old feeling— 
the feeling that life was such a grand and 
beautiful thing, with so much to do, perhaps 
also to suffer; only suffering looked heroic 
and sweet. Especially if borne for some one 
else. The bliss of making unheard-of sacri- 
fices for those one loved haunted me conti- | 
nually ; indeed, self-martyrdom seemed the 
utmost joy of existence. For instance, I | 
remember one bleak night silently placing | 
myself as a barrier—oh what a feeble one !— 
between a fierce north wind and—a person 
to whom it was very hurtful to catch cold. 
I caught cold, of course ; but whether I saved 
that other person is doubtful. No matter. 
Some people might laugh at me; I have 
never laughed at myself. 

I record these times and these feelings, 
because many a girl may recognise them as 
her own experience too. It is nothing to be 
ashamed of, though it does not always bring 
happiness. But, I repeat, there are in life 
more things—possibly better things—than 
happiness. 

When I say I was happy, it was in a way 
rather different from the calm enjoyment I 
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had with my mother. Little things gave me 
the keenest joy; other things, equally and 
ludicrously little, the sharpest pain. For 
instance, one day, when Mrs Rix said at 
table that I was becoming “the belle of 
Bath,” and my grandfather laughed, and 
Cousin Conrad said—nothing at all! Did 
he think I liked it? that I cared for being 
admired and flattered, and talked nonsense 
to, or for anything but being loved ?—as, it 
sometimes seemed, they were all beginning 
to love me at Royal Crescent. Even my 
grandfather, besides that chivalrous polite- 
ness which was his habit towards all women, 
began to treat me with a personal tenderness 
| very sweet, always ending by saying I was 
|| “every inch a Picardy.” Which was one of 
the very few things I did not repeat to my 
mother. 

My darling mother! All this time I had 
never seen her. Cousin Conrad had. He 
rode over twice or thrice, bringing me back 
full news; but though my grandfather said 
“T might have the carriage whenever I liked 
to go home for a few hours,” somehow I 
never did get it, and was afraid to ask for it. 
Since, kind as the General was, he always 
liked to bestow kindnesses, and not to be 
asked for them. 

So time passed. Bath became very hot 
and relaxing, as is usual in spring; and 
either with that, or the constant excitement, 
my strength flagged, my spirits became 
variable. 

“Is she quite well?” I overheard Cousin 
| Conrad asking Mrs. Rix one day; when I 
answered sharply for myself that I was “ per- 
fectly well, only a little tired.” 

“Of what? Dissipation, or of us all? 
My child,”—he often addressed me so, quite 
paternally—“ would you like to go back to 
your mother ?” 

A sudden “stound,” whether of joy or 
pain I knew not,came over me. I paused a 
minute, and then said “Yes.” Immediately 
afterwards, for no cause at all, I began to cry. 

“She certainly is not strong, and ought 
not to have too much dissipation,” said Mrs. 
Rix much troubled. “‘ Oh dear me! and it 
was only this morning that the General asked 
me to arrange about taking her to her first 
| public ball.” 

“ Her first ball !” 

“ My first ball!” 

Cousin Conrad and I were equally asto- 
nished—whether equally pleased, I could 
not tell. 

“Well, it is natural your grandfather 
| Should have changed his mind, 





I don’t 


wonder that he wishes to see the ‘ coming 
out’—is not that what you girls call it ?—of 
the last of his race, to witness the triumph of 
another ‘ beautiful Miss Picardy.’” 


I looked at him reproachfully. “Cousin 


Conrad! are you going to talk nonsense 
too?” 

“Tt is not nonsense. I was merely stating 
“But I beg your 


a fact,” said he smiling. 
pardon.” 

It is strange how often we think lightly of 
the gifts we have, and wish for those which 
Providence has denied. Often, when there 
were a knot of silly young fellows hovering 
round me, I thought how much better than 
being merely pretty, would it have been to 
be clever and accomplished, able to under- 
stand the books Cousin Conrad read, and 
talk with him in his own way. I was so 
afraid he despised me, and this last remark 
convinced me of it. My heart sank with 
shame, and I thought how willingly one 
would give away all one’s beauty—ay, and 
youth too, only that goes fast enough—to 
become a sensible, educated woman. Such 
are really valuable, and valued. 

We were all three walking up and down 
the grassy terrace of a house where my 
grandfather had come to call, leaving us to 
amuse ourselves outside, as it was a most 
beautiful place, centuries old. Everybody 
about Bath knows St. Katherine’s Court. 
As it happens, I have never seen it since 
that day, but I could remember every bit of 
its lovely garden—the fountain that trickled 
from the rocky hill above, the cows feeding 
in the green valley below, and the tiny grey 
church on one side. 

“T should like to show you the church. 
It dates long before the Reformation, and is 
very curious. Will you come, Mrs. Rix, or 
would you rather sit still here ?” 

As Major Picardy might have known she 
would, which I myself did not regret. She 
was a kind soul, but she never understood in 
the least the things that we used to talk 
about, and so she often left us alone. Very 
dull indeed to her would have been our spe- 
culations about the old carved pulpit, and 


! who had preached in it ; the yew-trees in the 


churchyard, which might have furnished: bows 
for the men who fought at Bosworth Field. 
I tried hard to improve my mind by listening 
to what Cousin Conrad said. He had such a 
kind way of giving information, that one took 
it in, scarcely fancying one was learning. Soon 
I forgot my wounded feelings, my fear of his 
contempt for a poor girl who had nothing to 
recommend her except her beauty. 
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Suddenly he turned round and asked me 
why I had been so vexed with him about the 
Did I dislike going ? 

No, I liked it very much. 

“Then, why were you offended with me? 
Was it because I called you ‘the beautiful 
Miss Picardy ?’” 

He had guessed my thoughts, as he often 
did, just like a magician. I hung my head. 
“T thought you were laughing at me, or 
despising me. It is such a contemptible thing 
to be only pretty. Oh, I wish I could be ugly 
for a week !” 


He smiled. ‘“ But only for a week. You 


_ would soon be glad to turn back into your 


old self again, and so would others. Believe 
me, beauty is always a blessing, and not 
necessarily harmful. The loveliest woman I 
ever beheld was also the best.” 

Who could that be? His mother, or— 
no, I had never heard of his having a sister. 
Still I did not like to ask. 

“ T would not speak of her to everybody,” 
continued he in a rather hesitating tone, sud- 
denly sitting down. He had a habit of turning 


| pale and sitting down, invalid fashion, though 


he always refused to be called an invalid, 
“But I should like to speak of her to you 


| sometimes, for you remind me of her in your 


| 


1} 


height and the colour of your hair ; though I 
think—yes, I am quite sure—that on the whole 
you are less handsome than she. Still, it is 
the same kind of beauty, and I like to look 


| at it.” 


1 

1] 
| 

| 


| 


He paused, and I sat still, waiting for 
what was coming next; so still, that a little 
sparrow came and hopped in at the church 
door, looked at us, and hopped out again. 

“T do not know if you will understand 
these things, you are still such a child ; but, 
once upon a time, I was engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

I started a little. Since my first romantic 
speculations concerning him—making him the 


'| hero of some melancholy history—Cousin 


| 


Conrad and his marrying had quite gone out 
of my head. He was just himself—a gen- 


|| tleman of what to me seemed middle age, 





'| “paying attention” to anybody. 


five-and-thirty probably—always kind and 
good to me, and to every young lady he 
knew, but never in the slightest degree 
And he 
had been “ engaged to be married.” Conse- 
quently “in love.” (For I had no idea that 


| the two things are not always synonymous.) 


I felt very strange, but I tried not to show it. 

“It was before I went to India,” he con- 
tinued. “I was only three-and-twenty, and 
she was twenty-one. She had everything that 





fortune could give; I too, except perhaps 
money. But she had that as well ; so we did 
not mind. An honest man, who really loves 
a woman, and gives her all he has to give, 
need not mind, though she is rich and he is 
poor. Do you not think so?” 

ii Yes.” 

“ One only trouble we had ; she was deli- 
cate in health. I knew I should always have 
to take care of her. I did so already, for she 
had no mother. She was an orphan, and had 
been a ward of Chancery. The lady who 
lived with her was a sister of Mrs. Rix.” 

“ Mrs. Rix! She never said a word.” 

“ Oh no,” with a sad kind of smile, “ it is 
so long ago ; everybody has forgotten, except 
me. I think I am one of those people who 
cannot forget. Still, I have come to Bath ; 
I have gone over the same walks; I have 
been to a party at the same house—I mean 
the house where she lived, and from which 
she was to have been married.” 

“ Was to have been?” asked I beneath 
my breath. 

“Tt was only two weeks before the day. 
We were both so young and happy—we 
liked dancing so much—we wanted to have 
a good dance together in these Assembly 
Rooms. We had it; and then she would 
walk home. It was May, but you know how 
sharp the winds come round street corners 
here. She caught cold ; in a week she died.” 

Died! So young, so happy, so well 
beloved! Poor girl! Fortunate girl ! 

I could not weep for her ; something lay 
heavy on my heart, seemed to freeze up my 
tears. But I sat quiet, keeping a reverent 
silence towards a grief which he had thought 
I could not “ understand.” 

Cousin Conrad had told his story very 
calmly, letting fall the brief words one by 
one, in the same mechanical toné; so that 
anybody who did not know him would have | 
thought he felt nothing. What a mistake! 

We sat several minutes without speaking ; | 
and then, with a sudden impulse of compas- | 
sion, I touched his hand. He pressed mine 
warmly. 

“Thank you. I thought, Cousin Elma, 
we should be better friends after this, than 
even before. You will understand that mine 
has not been an altogether bright life—like 
yours, for instance ; indeed, mine seems half 
over when yours is scarcely begun. Nor is it 
likely to be a very long life, the doctors say ; 
so I must put as much into it as I possibly 
can. As much work, I mean. For hap- 
piness——” 


He stopped. I can see him now, sitting 
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| with hands folded and eyes looking straight | 
before him—grave, steady, fearless eyes, with | 
| a touch of melancholy in them—but nothing | 
| either morbid, or bitter, or angry. Such | 
| would have been impossible to a nature | 
| like his. 
“‘ Happiness must take its chance. 1| 
| neither seek it nor refuse it. Nor have I | 
| been, I hope, altogether unhappy hitherto. | 
I have always found plenty to do, besides | 
| my profession.” 

| Iknewthat. It had sometimes made me 
| almost angry to learn, through Mrs. Rix, the 
| endless calls upon him—his health, his time, 

| and his money—by helpless people, who are | 
sure to find out and hang upon a solitary 

| man, who has the character of being unselfish 

and ready to help everybody. When I looked 

at him, and thought of all this, and of the 

| grief that had fallen upon his life, which, 

falling upon most men, would have made it a 

| blank life for ever, I felt—no, it is not neces- | 
sary to say what I felt. | 

There is a quality called hero-worship. It | 
does not exist in everybody; and some people | 
say that it is scarcely to be desired, as causing 
little bliss and much bale; but to those 
who possess it, and who have found objects 
whereon to expend it, it is an ecstasy worth 
any amount of, pain. 

Though all the world had seemed to swim 
round me for a minute or two, and Cousin 
Conrad’s quiet voice went through me, 
word by word, like a sharp knife—still, I 
slowly got right again. I saw the blue sky 
out through the church door, and heard a 
lark in the air, singing high up, like an 
invisible voice—the voice, I could have fan- 
cied, of that girl, so long dead, who had been 
so happy before she died. Happy, to an 
extent and in a sort of way, of which the 
full sweetness had never dawned upon me 
till now. 

To be “in love,” as silly people phrase it 
| —to love, as wise and good people have 
loved, my mother for instance—I seemed all 
at once to understand what it was; ay, in 
spite of Cousin Conrad. And, with that 
knowledge, to understand something else, 
which frightened me. 

However, I had sense enough to drive that 
back, for the time being, into the inmost re- 
cesses of my heart, and to answer him when, 
after sitting a minute or two longer, he pro- 
posed that we should go back to Mrs. Rix, 
with my ordinary “ Yes.” He always laughed 
at these “Yes-es” or “Noes,” which he 
declared formed the staple of my conversa- 
tion with him or my grandfather. Only, as 


| 
| 





= 


we went out, I said in a whisper, “ Would 
you mind telling me her name ?” 

“ Agnes.” 

So we went back to the carriage, and drove 
home; and I think nobody would have known 
that anything had happened. 

But little things make great changes some- 
times. When I went into the tiny grey church, 
Mrs. Rix had laughed at the way I bounded 
down the hilly terrace, cailed me “such a 
child !”—no wonder the General thought I 
was “too young” to go to the Assemblies. 


When I came out again, I felt quite an old 
person—old enough to go to twenty balls. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THERE came upon me a great craving to 
see my mother. Not that I wished to tell 
her anything—indeed what had I to tell? 
In writing about that afternoon at St. Kathe- | 
rine’s Court, I merely described the house, | 
the garden, and the old grey church. What 
had passed therein I thought I had no right— 
I had certainly no desire—to speak of, not 
even to my mother ; and from the complete 
silence which followed—Cousin Conrad never 
referred to it again—it seemed after a day or 
two almost like a story heard in a dream. 

But a dream that never could be forgotten. 
A young girl seldom does forget the first || 
time she comes face to face with a love || 
story—not in a book, but in real life ; meets | | 
and sympathizes with those who have actu- 
ally felt all that she has been mistily thinking 
about. 

Whenever Cousin Conrad looked at me, 
as he did sometimes, in a very tender wistful 
way, as if seeing in my face some reflection 
of the one long hidden under a coffin-lid, I 
used to ponder on all he had gone through, 
wondering how he had ever borne it and 
lived. But he had lived up to five-and-thirty 
a useful and honoured life; and though he 
had hinted it might not be a long one, pro- 
bably on account of that sad taint in our 
vaunted Picardy blood—consumption—still 
there seemed no reason why he should fear or 
hope—did he hope ?—for its ending. Cheer- 
ful he was—cheerful, calm, busy; was he also 
happy? Was it possible he ever could be 
happy? Endlessly I used to ponder over 
him and her, and on the brief time of love 
they had had together; and then, overcome 
with an unaccountable sadness, I used to 
turn to thinking of my mother. 

If I could only go to her! lay my head 
on her shoulder, and feel how entirely she 
loved me—me only out of the whole world. 
And it seemed as if I had a little neglected 
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her of late, and allowed other people to 
absorb me too much. Had she guessed 
this? Did she fancy I loved her less? I 
would soon show her she was mistaken. As 
soon as ever my grandfather would allow 
me, I would go back to the two dear little 
rooms in our quiet village, and be as merry 
and happy as if I had never gone away— 
never known anything beyond the peaceful 
life when she and I were all in all to one 
another. We were so still, only 

Was there anything in that “ only” which 
made me stop and examine myself sharply ? 
Does there not come a time to the most 
|| loving of children when they begin to feel a 
slight want, when parents and home are not 
quite sufficient to them? They can no 
| longer lie all day, infant-like, on the mother’s 
| breast, and see no heaven beyond her face. 
| Other faces grow pleasant, other interests 
arise. It seems difficult to content one’s self 
with the calm level of domestic life, with its 
| small daily pleasures and daily pains. They 
want something larger—grander. They are 
| continually expecting some unknown felicity, 
| or arming themselves against some heroic 
anguish, so delicious that they almost revel in 

the prospect of woe. 
| This state of feeling is natural, and there- 
fore inevitable. If recognised as such, by 
both parents and children, it harms neither, 
is met, and passed by. 

If I could have gone to my mother! 
| Afterwards, the hindrances to this looked so 
small; at the time they seemed gigantic. 
|| First, Mrs. Rix, with her pre-occupation 
| about my toilette and her own at my first 
ball, which was to happen in a few days. 
Then, my grandfather’s dislike to have any- 
|| thing suggested to him, even to the use of 
| his carriage, except by Cousin Conrad, to 
| whom the whole household were in the 
|| habit of applying in all difficulties, who 
| arranged everything and thought of every- 
body; but he was absent—gone to London 
on some troublesome law business, some- 
| body else’s business, of course. 

“ T can’t tell why,” he said, smiling, “ ex- 
cept that it is from my being so alone in 
the world, but I seem fated to be everybody’s 
|| guardian, everybody’s trustee. Take care; 
perhaps your grandfather may make me yours, 
| and then, how tightly I shall hold you, like 
one of the cruel guardians in story-books— 
especially when you want to marry! No, no, 
| my child, seriously, I will let you marry 
| anybody you please.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, laughing. 
not know he had hurt me. 


He did 





We missed him much out of the house, 
even for a few days. if he had been there, 
I should easily have got to see my mother. 
As it was, there seemed no way, except 
starting to walk the seven miles alone; and I 
doubted if either she or Cousin Conrad would 
have approved of that step: it would have 
seemed so disrespectful to my grandfather. 

Thus it came to pass that a fifth week was 
added to the four, and still I had not seen 
my mother. 

I wished, though, that she could have seen 
me when I was dressed for the ball; I knew 
it would have made her happy. That was 
my consolation for not feeling quite so happy 
myself when it came to the point, as I sup- 
posed ail young girls ought to feel on such 
an occasion. How she would have admired 
the white silk festooned with white roses, in 
which I stood like a statue while Mrs. Rix 
and her maid dressed me—not half grateful 
enough, I fear, for their care; for I was 
thinking of something else all the time— 
thinking of that girl “Agnes,” scarcely 
older than myself, who, probably in some 
house close by, had once been dressed for 
one of these very assemblies. So young, so 
happy; yes, I was sure she had been 
happy; and I sighed, and my white silk 
looked dull, and my white roses faded, and 
that nameless despondency to which the 
young are so prone fell upon me like a 
cloud, till Mrs. Rix said, kind soul! “ There 
now ; I wish your mother could see you.” 

The mention of my mother nearly made 
me burst out crying. Crying when one is 
dressed for one’s first ball! What a strange 
girl I must have been ! 

“Come now, my dear, and let your grand- 
father look at you.” 

He quite started when I came into his 
room, regarded me intently ; then made me 
walk to and fro, which I did—as grave and 
dignified as even he could desire. I was not 
shy, but rather indifferent, feeling as if it 
mattered little who looked at me. 

“ Yes, that will do, Elma; you gratify me 
much. Alithe daughters of our house have 
been noted for their beauty. This genera- 
tion will be no exception to the rule. I wish 
I were well enough to witness the débiit to- 
night of another beautiful Miss Picardy.” 

I smiled. ‘There was no uncomfortable 
flattery in my grandfather's grand politeness ; 
it was the mere announcement of a fact. I 
said nothing. What value was my beauty 
to me? except that it pleased him—and my 
mother. 

“ Yes, you are quite right, General ; and 
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{am sure the Major would say the same, if 
he were here ; but I suppose nothing would 
have persuaded him to accompany us.” 

“No, Mrs. Rix; you are aware, that he 
has never been to a ball since the death of 
Miss Frere.” 

“Qh, poor Miss Frere! How much he 
was attached to her, and sheto him! My 
sister has told me all about it. A sad story, 
Miss Picardy, which I will tell you while we 
are having our tea, if you will remind me.” 

Which I did not do. 

“‘ Elma,” said my grandfather, as he sat 
watching me, looking more benign than I 
had ever seen him; “ you may like to read 
this before you go.” 

It was a letter from my mother, by which 
I found that he had politely urged her 
coming to see my introduction into society. 
She excused herself, but promised, if she felt 
well enough, to pay her long-promised visit 
“in a few days.” 

Then I should have my mother, and I 
need not go away! Ina moment my vari- 
able spirits rose, and the confused sense of 
pain which was so new to me slipped away. 
As I wrapped my beautiful white cloak 
round me, and caught sight of myself in the 
mirror on the stairs, I knew I was, on the 
whole, not unpleasant to look at! and was 
glad to please even the three women-servants 
who came to peep at nie in the hall. 

There was another person entering it, who 
stopped to look too. He seemed tired with 
travelling, but im his face was the familiar 
smile. Kind Cousin Conrad! everybody 
was delighted to see him. 

“ T am not quite too late, I see. All the 
world seems collected to behold your splen- 
dours, Cousin Elma. May not 1?” 

He gently put aside my cloak. My heart 
was beating fast with the surprise of seeing 
him, but I stood quite still and silent for him 
to examine my dress and me. 

“ Thank you,” he said, with the slightest 
possible sigh, ‘* You look very nice. Now 
let me put you into your chair.” As he 
did so, he said gently, “Be happy, child. 
Go and enjoy yourself.” 

So I did, to a certain extent. How could 
it be otherwise with a girl of seventeen, who 
loved dancing with all her heart, and had no 
end of partners, some of whom danced ex- 
ceedingly well? Good and bad dancers was 
the only distinction between them—to me. 
For all else they might have been automa- 
tons spinning round on two legs. Their 
faces I scarcely looked at. The only face I 
saw was one which was not there. 





How tired Cousin Conrad had looked! 


Sad too. Had the sight of me in my ball- 
dress reminded him of old times—of his 
best-beloved Agnes? All through the whirl 
of light and music and dancing, I had in my 
mind’s eye the picture of those two as they 
must have looked, dancing together at their 
last ball; but I thought of one not wholly 
with pity,—with envy. 

Still I danced on—danced with everybody 
that asked me. My feet were light enough, 
though my heart felt sometimes a little 
heavy, and I rather wondered why girls 
thought a ball-room such a paradise ; until 
crossing through the crowd of figures, all 
alike either unknown or indifferent to me, I 
saw one whom I knew. The slight stoop, 
the head with its short crisp curls, the grave 
quiet eyes, and wondrously beautiful smile, 
how the sight of him changed all the aspect 
of the room ! 

It was very kind of Cousin Conrad to 
come. ‘This sense of his excessive kindness 
was my first thought, and then another sense 
of comfort and enjoyment, such as I used to 
feel when my mothet was by. I could not 
go to him—I was dancing; but I watched 
him go to Mrs. Rix, and they both stood 
watching me, I saw, until they fell into con- 
versation, and did not notice me at all. 
Then I noticed them. 

It is an odd sensation, trying to view as 
with the eyes of a stranger some one whom 
you know intimately. Many gentlemen in 
the room were taller, handsomer, younger 
than Cousin Conrad; but somehow he was 
Cousin Conrad, just himself, and different 
from them all. 

I wondered what he and Mrs. Rix were 
talking about; ordinary things probably; she 
would not surely be so tactless, so cruel, as 
to wonder at his coming to-night, or to re- 
mind him of the last night he was here, 
when he danced with Miss Frere as his 
partner—just as one Sir Thomas Appleton 
(I had good cause to remember his name 
afterwards) was dancing with me. Oh no! 
not so. I cared nothing for Sir Thomas 
Appleton. If I had been dancing with any 
one I loved, as Agnes loved Cousin Conrad, 
how different it would have been! Yet he 
had said I “ did not understand.” 

He was right. I did not understand—not 
fully. I had no idea whither I was drifting ; 
no more than has a poor little boat, launched 
on a sunshiny lake without helm or oars, which 
goes on floating, floating as it can only float, 
towards the great open sea. There had 
come a curious change in me, a new interest 
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into my life, a new glory over my world. 
It was strange, very strange, but the whole 
| room looked different now Cousin Conrad 
| was there. 

Imlac in “ Rasselas” says (a trite and 
| often-quoted but most true saying), “ Many 
| persons fancy themselves in love, when in 
| fact they are only idle ;” and therefore, for all 
young people, idleness is the thing most 





to be avoided, since the sham of love, 
coming prematurely, is of all things the most 
contemptible and dangerous. But some 
people never “ fall in love” at all; they 
walk into it blindfold, and then wake sud- 
denly, with wide-open eyes, to find that all 
the interest of life is concentrated in one 
person, whom they believe, truly or not, to 
be the best person they ever knew, and 





rae 


whom they could no more help loving than 
they could help loving the sun for shining 
on them, and the air for giving them where- 
withal to breathe. This is not being “ in 
_ love,” or being “ made love to.” It is love, 
pure and simple, the highest thing, if often 
the saddest, which a woman’s heart can 
| know. 

If I had been an angel looking down 
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from the heights of paradise upon another 
Elma Picardy, I might have sighed and said, 
“ Poor child!” but I do not know that I 
should have tried to alter things in any way. 

The quadrille over, Sir Thomas Appleton 
took me to Mrs. Rix, and stood talking with 
Cousin Conrad, whom he knew; so there 
was no explanation, save a whisper from 
Mrs. Rix. 
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“He says the General sent him. They 
thought you ought net to be here without 
some male relative ; so he came.” 
| “He is very kind,” said I—but I was a 

little vexed. In those days the one thing 
that sometimes vexed me in Cousin Conrad 
was his habit of doing first what he ought 
and next what he liked to do. I have lived 
long enough to see that the man who does 
first what he likes and then what he ought, is 
of all men, not absolutely wicked, the most 
hopelessly unreliable. 

Cousin Conrad might have come to the 
ball from duty only, but I think he was not 
unhappy there. His good heart was strong 
| enough to forget its own sorrows in others’ 
joys. Giving Mrs. Rix his arm, and con- 
| signing me to Sir Thomas, he led the way 
| to the tea-room, and made us all sit down to 
| one of those little tables at which people 
who liked one another’s company were ac- 
customed to form a circle to themselves. 
His pleasant talk brightened us all. Then 
| he proposed taking me round the rooms, 
and showing me everything and everybody. 

“She is so young, with the world all 
before her,” said he to Sir Thomas Appleton. 
“And it is such a wonderful, enjoyable 
world.” 


Ay, it was. As I went along, leaning on 
Cousin Conrad’s arm, and looking at all he 
showed me, I thought there never was such 


a beautiful ball. Cinderella’s, when the 
prince was dancing with her, was nothing to 
it; only, unlike Cinderella, when twelve 
o’clock struck my white silk did not crumble 
into rags, my slippers did not drop off from 
my poor little feet. 

“ Well, it is over,” said I with a little sigh. 

“ Yes, it is over,” echoed Sir Thomas, 
with a much bigger one. I had been again 
his partner, by his own earnest entreaty and 
Cousin Conrad’s desire, “ that he might be 
able to tell my grandfather how well I could 
|| dance.” So I had danced, my very best too, 
knowing he was looking on, and was pleased 
| with me. It made me pleased with myself, 
| and not vexed, even when I heard people 
whispering after me, “ The beautiful Miss 





Picardy.” Had not Cousin Conrad said, 
that the most beautiful person he ever knew 
was also the best ? 

I wondered if he were thinking of her 
now. From a certain expression in his face as 
he stood watching the quadrille, I fancied he 
was. Yes, he had truly said he was one of 
those who “ cannot forget.” 

I also never forget. Manya ball have I 
been to in my life, but not one incident of 
this, my first, has vanished from my memory. 

It was over at last, and I felt myself in 
the midst of a crowd of people pushing to- 
wards the door, with Cousin Conrad on one 
side of me and Mrs. Rix on the other. Sir 
Thomas Appleton was behind. 

“ See,” said he, “ what a beautiful night it 
is; ever sO many are walking home; will 
you walk home, too, Miss Picardy ?” 

“* No,” said Cousin Conrad decidedly. 

He muffled me carefully up, put me in 
a chair, did the same thing for Mrs. Rix, 
and then walked off down the street with 
somebody, I suppose Sir Thomas; but I 
really never noticed that poor young man. 
I doubt if I even bade him good-night. In 
five minutes more he had gone out of my 
head as completely as if he had never 
existed. 

So much so that when Mrs. Rix came into 
my room to talk over the ball, and asked me 
“‘ what I thought of him?” I answered that 
I could not tell; I had never thought about 
him at all. 3 

“ Never thought about him! Such a rich, 
handsome, gentlemanly young man, just 
come into one of the finest estates in Somer- 
setshire. Well, you are the oddest girl I 
ever knew.” 

Was I? How? What could she mean? 
Surely I had not misbehaved myself, or been 
uncourteous in any way to this very respect- 
able gentleman? But no; he was Cousin 
Conrad’s friend, and Cousin Conrad had not 
blamed me in the least, but had met me at 
the door and -parted from me with a kind 
good night. He was not displeased with 
me. Then, whatever Mrs. Rix meant or 
thought did not matter so very much, 
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THE JEWISH INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY.* 


“The children ox Israel shall abide many days without a king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without 
an image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim: afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek the Lord their 
God, and David their king ; and shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter days.” —Hosza iii. 4, 5. 


8 eas Jewish interpretation of prophecy 
supplies an important element in the 
positive evidence for Christianity ; for it is 
independent, and in some sense antagonistic. 
It is independent, inasmuch as it dates from 
an earlier origin than the historic com- 
mencement of the Christian Church, and is 
clearly traceable for more than a thousand 
years afterwards ; and it is antagonistic, so 
| far as it is the testimony of persons who had 
no bias in favour of Christian interpretation, 
but were the avowed enemies of the Christian 
| religion and the Christian Church. 

But more than this, its value as evidence 
is to a certain extent independent of its 
| absolute and abstract exegetical truth. It 
would, no doubt, be very possible to show 
that many Jewish interpretations of prophecy 
are not only puerile and false, but also gram- 
matically and logically wrong ; but the fact 
would still remain incontrovertible and un- 
altered that such and such had been the 
recognised and authentic interpretation of 
the Jews. And the results of this method of 
interpretation, whatever they were, would 
represent a standard and constant quantity, 
by which others might be measured and 
compared. It would matter nothing if it 
could be shown, as it very easily might, that 
for the last four or five hundred years there 
had been a growing tendency among the 
Jews to adopt other principles of interpreta- 
tion: this would only prove that they had 
departed from the traditions of their fathers. 
What these traditions had been would be 
matter of history and ascertainable fact. 
They would be enshrined in the monuments 
of past ages—the eternal possession of a 
national literature. 

And this is the case with the body of 
ancient Jewish interpretation of Scripture. 
The Targums, the Talmud, the writings of 
the great medizeval rabbis, and the authorised 


prayers of the: Jews, are sufficient evidence | 


to the character of Jewish interpretation and 
tradition for a period of at least some fifteen 
hundred years. It is impossible to eliminate 
from this mass of tradition the prominent 





* This sermon was preached before the University of 
Oxford, March 16th, 1873, on the foundation of the late Dr. 
Macbride. It was the first sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity by a Cambridge man. 





and pervading idea of a personal Messiah. 
It is impossible to deny that the ancient | 
Jews believed in a Messiah,—that a belief in 
his advent was a primary and essential ele- 
ment in their creed. Neither is it possible 
to deny that they got this belief from their 
sacred books, and maintained it on the 
authority of them, or else, that the belief 
being somehow or other characteristic of the 
nation, became expressed in their sacred | 
books. It is not really of much consequence | 
how we regard this matter, because as a | 
simple fact the belief must have been older 
than the books, however much it may have | 
been fostered and kept alive by them. The 
main point to observe is, that the idea became | 
developed and stereotyped in the books, 
and that while it did the books became re- 
garded as containing the recognised and | 
standard expression of the idea. It is alto- 
gether irrelevant, therefore, to affirm that the 
belief in a Messiah is without foundation in 
Scripture, because it is this belief itself, and 
not its foundation upon any one or other 
particular expression of Scripture, that is the 
phenomenon to be accounted for. And it is 
absolutely undeniable that the belief in a 
Messiah was prevalent among the Jews, and 
found expression in the writings of their 
most esteemed teachers for a period of more 
than a thousand years after the Christian era. 
I purpose, then, dwelling upon this fact 
for a brief space, and seeking to estimate its 
importance as a collateral evidence of divine 
truth, and its bearing upon certain aspects of 
modern thought. And in doing so I shall 
not attempt to gather together a mass of 
Jewish traditions and legends of a curious 
and recondite nature, but shall aim rather at 
taking only such materials as are in every 
one’s hands, or, at least, within every one’s | 
reach, and turning them to profitable account. | 
It may be as well, then, to enumerate con- | 
cisely some of the more important evidence | 
in proof of the Jewish belief in a Messiah. | 
For example, the famous words in Gen. iii. 15, | 
are referred in the Targum of Jonathan and | 
the Jerusalem Targum to the “ days of King 
Messiah.” The tower of Edar, not far from 
Bethlehem, is said by the Targum of | 
Jonathan on Gen. xxxv. 21, to be the place | 
from which “the King Messiah shall be re- | 
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vealed in the end of the days.”* Jacob’s 
blessing of Judah in Gen. xlix. is interpreted 
of “the King Messiah” by Onkelos, by 
Jonathan, by the Jerusalem Targum, and by 
Rashi. The Jerusalem Targum on Exod. 
xii. 42, makes mention of the King Messiah. 
The Targum of Jonathan on Exod. xl. 9, 
speaks of “the King Messiah who is to 
deliver the house of Israel in the end of the 
days.” According to the Jerusalem Targum 
on Num. xi. 26, Eldad and Medad prophe- 
sied in the camp of the destruction of Gog 
and Magog by the King Messiah. The pro- 
phesies of Balaam are interpreted of the King 
Messiah by the three Targums of Onkelos, 
| Jonathan, and Jerusalem, and also by Aben 
Ezra and by Rashi. The command in 
Deut. xxv. 19, to blot out the remembrance 
of Amalek from under heaven in the Targum 
of Jonathan runs thus :—“ Even to the days 
of the King Messiah thou shalt not forget it.” 
The promise in Deut. xxx. 4, “If any of 
| thine be driven into the uttermost parts of 
| heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God 
| gather thee, and from thence will He fetch 
| thee,” in the same Targum runs thus: 
|*From thence will the word of the Lord 
| your God gather you by the hand of Elijah 
| the high priest, and from thence will He bring 
| you by the hand of the King Messiah.” The 
|last words of David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, are 
| interpreted by the Targurhs and by Kimchi 
|of the King Messiah. Solomon is said in 
| the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel to have 
| prophesied of the kings of the house of 
| David, who should reign in this world and 
| in the world to come of Messiah. No less 
than fourteen passages of Isaiah are referred 
by the Targum to the Messiah :—He being 
the branch of the Lord (iv. 2); the prince 
| of peace (ix. 6); the root of Jesse (xi. i.) ; 
| the King in whose days the wolf shall dwell 
| with the lamb (xi. 6); the Lord of hosts 
(xxvill. 5); and the servant of God, whom 
he hath chosen (xliii. 10) ; who shall deal 
| prudently (lii. 17). Four times, by the same 
authority, are the promises of Jeremiah re- 
ferred to the Messiah : He being the righteous 
| branch who is to be raised to David (xxiii. 
5); and the shepherd under whose hands 
| the people are to be gathered (xxxiii. 13). 
| Nine times in the minor prophets does the 





'| Targum speak of the Messiah, He being “ the 
|| branch” in Zechariah, and the ruler of Israel 


in Micah, “whose goings forth have been from 
| of old, from everlasting.” The King who is 


|| “fairer than the children of men” in the 





* See also Micah iv. 8, and the Targum. 





Psalms, and he to whom God is to “ give 
his judgments,” and “‘the son of man whom 
he has made strong for himself,” is, according 
to the Targum, the Messiah ; not to mention 
several other references elsewhere which it 
is needless and would be tedious to quote. 

The Rabbinical commentators, Rashi, 
Aben Ezra, and Kimchi, who flourished from 
about the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth century after 
Christ, are so full of direct references to the 
Messiah in their commentaries on the pro- 
phetical books, that it would be wearisome 
to enumerate the several instances. The 
fact is perfectly well known, and is indis- 
putable. And it is singular to observe how 
in several cases an interpretation with which 
we are familiar from the New Testament 
coincides with that given by the Rabbis. 
For example, “the sure mercies of David,” 
applied by St. Paul to Christ at Antioch, are 
interpreted by Kimchi, as late as the twelfth 
century, of the Messiah. St. Matthew’s in- 
terpretation of Micah’s prophecy with respect 
to Bethlehem has the authority of Rashi and 
Kimchi. The Second Psalm is interpreted 
of the Messiah by Aben Ezra; and we have 
the same high authority for the interpretation 
of important passages of Zechariah—ix. 9. ; 
xii, 10; xiii. 7. On the words, “ Behold, 
the King cometh unto thee,” Rashi says, “ It 
is not possible to interpret them otherwise 
than of the King Messiah.” And the son of 
man, in Dan. vil., is explained to mean the 
Messiah by Saadias Gaon, by Rashi, and 
by Aben Ezra. ‘The Jewish tradition of two 
Messiahs, the one a suffering, and the other 
a glorious Messiah, is well known ; but when 
Isaiah says (xi. 13) that “Ephraim shall not 
envy Judah,” Rashi remarks upon his words, 
that “ Messiah the son of Joseph, and Mes- 
siah the son of Judah, shall not envy one 
another,” thereby, perhaps, faintly showing 
how he felt that the two characters must in 
some way be harmonised. 

The subject is one that might be pursued 
to almost any length, but enough has been 
said to establish, beyond all question, the 
fact that the conception of a Messiah was 
one which was deeply rooted in the Jewish 
mind, which had been derived from Scrip- 
ture, which was nurtured by the study of 
Scripture, and which had the sanction of the 
greatest of the Jewish teachers to such a 
degree that, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, it was reckoned by Maimonides among 
the thirteen fundamental articles of the Jewish 
faith, one of which he’states in these words: 
—“TI believe with a firm and perfect faith 
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| that the Messiah is yet to come, and though 
he tarry, yet will I wait for him every day 
till he come.” 

Two points are to be observed here—first, 
| that the Messianic interpretations of the 
Targums, which of course represent the oldest 
traditions, become in later ages fainter and 
less decided under the teaching of the rabbis : 
for example, the 53rd of Isaiah was inter- 
preted by Saadias Gaon of Jeremiah (Aben 
Ezra, in loc.) ; the Second Psalm by Rashi 
of David himself; the ninth chapter of Isaiah 
by Rashi, and Aben Ezra, and Kimchi of 
Hezekiah, and the like: and, secondly, that 
from the fifteenth century downwards the 
tendency of Jewish thought has been to re- 
ject the notion of a Messiah, and to obliterate 
it as far as may be from the critical interpre- 
| tation of Scripture. While, however, freely 
admitting both these facts, it is impossible to 
deny the other, that for more than a thousand 
years after Christ the whole current of Jewish 
tradition was conspicuously Messianic. 

_ And it is obvious that this tendency was 
| not in any degree derived from the Christian 
Church. The circumstance of the Christian 
Church having appropriated ancient Jewish 
prophecies and applied them to Jesus can 
have exercised no influence of a Messianic 


character on Jewish tradition, for had it 
exercised any influence at all, it would rather 


| have been in an opposite direction. More- 
| over, since from the fifteenth century down- 
wards the Messianic expectation has become 
weaker, the inference naturally is, that in the 
| earlier centuries it was even stronger than we 
find it to have been afterwards, And his- 
tory fully confirms this inference, so that we 
are warranted in saying that Jewish Messianic 
expectation was at its height about the time, 
or shortly after, the commencement of the 
Christian era. How prevalent and deeply- 
rooted this expectation was during the first 
century we see from the Gospels, the Acts, 
and the chief Epistles of St. Paul. It may 
| be said that the Messianic expectation is 
| exaggerated in their writings, and repre- 
| sented, for obvious reasons, as being greater 
and more general than it really was. It will, 
however, not be denied that the authors of 
these writings, unless, indeed, we except St. 
Luke, were themselves Jews, and that so far 
their Messianic prepossessions were such as 
had commended themselves to Jewish minds; 
and if, in the case of persons of Gentile 
origin, like St. Luke, we still find a strong 
Messianic feeling, that is even more extra- 
ordinary than it is in the case of hereditary 
Jews. It is undeniable, moreover, that the 





first Christians were universally Jews, that 
Palestine, and even Jerusalem, was the birth- 
place of the Christian Church, and that for a 
long period there was a strong Jewish ele- 
ment in the Church itself. But it is abso- 
lutely certain that all these facts arose from || 
the supposed fulfilment of the Messianic con- || 
ception in Jesus. The very name which was || 
first given to the disciples at Antioch, and 
which has clung to their descendants ever 
since, is an abiding witness to the Messianic 
character of their belief, and to the way in 
which they interpreted the Jewish Scriptures, || 
There could have been no Christians without 
a Christ, and there could have been no Christ 
but for a previously existing Messianic con- 
ception. Whether or not that conception 
was a groundless delusion, certain it is that 
it had a definite character, the conditions of 
which were believed to have been fulfilled in 
a particular person. That person could never 
have assumed the character he did, and could 
not in that character have been accepted by 
vast multitudes as he was, if the conception 
of the character, common alike to those who 
received and to those who rejected him, | 
had not been a fact and an_ historic | 
reality. Whether or not the conception was | 
based on a delusion, was the result of false 
logic and inaccurate exegesis, certain it is 
that it was possessed of inherent life and 
strength sufficient to generate the Christian 
Church, itself the greatest phenomenon in 
history. It is patent, from the mass of early 
Christian writings, that those who gave in 
their adherence to Christ did so, not as we 
might do now, from the sublime beauty of 
His moral character, but because He suggested 
to their minds the realisation of a previous 
idea, the fulfilment of a long-cherished hope 
which the ancient writings of the Jews seemed | 
when interpreted of Him to make more ardent | 
and more just than ever. 
It is, indeed, directly affirmed that many 
points in the Gospel narrative were fictitiously | 
framed with special reference to current | 
Messianic traditions—such, for example, as 
the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, his alleged | 
descent from the family of David, and the 
like—and that therefore the correspond- 
ence of these particulars with the minute | 
details of prophecy has no significance ; but | 
it must be borne in mind that the Messianic | 
character of Jesus can by no means be said 
to stand or fall on any such minute agree- | 
ment, but much more on the broad and | 
general way in which the conception of the 
character of Jesus, and the nature and effects | 
of his teaching as exhibited in the earliest 
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Christian writings, fall in with and more than 
realise the best and noblest aspirations of 
prophets and psalmists, and that, in the face 
of this undeniable fact, there is even a pre- 
sumption created in favour of that very 
accuracy of detail which is so unscrupulously 
and unfairly impugned. And then in this 
case we are entitled to whatever advantage 
may be derived from the correspondence of 
prophetic details and historic incidents in the 
life of Christ, which, when recorded, would 


| have lacked the power they had already 


evinced if they had not been true. There 
was no reason in the nature of things why 
the Gentiles who believed should be more 


| credulous than the Jews who doubted. Be- 


sides, the rejection of Jewish unbelief has 


| everywhere less the character of the scep- 


ticism which doubts upon insufficiency of 
evidence than it has of the hardness of heart 


| which turns away from prejudice. 


It appears then, on the whole, perfectly 


| legitimate to arrive at these two conclusions 
|| —first, that the Jews, on the authority of 


their sacred writings, believed in the advent 


| of a Messiah who was to suffer and to die, 


but who was, nevertheless, to be a glorious 
King and the Son of God; and, secondly, 
that the actual phenomena of the commence- 
ment of the Christian Church and the Chris- 


_ tian faith, as the earliest Christian writings 
| present them to us, could never have been 


produced but for the prior existence of this 


| ancient Jewish belief, whether in itself it was 


either false or true. Take away the Jewish 
belief in a Messiah, and you take away the 


actual foundation of the Christian Church, 
without which it could not, as a matter of 


fact, have existed as we know it to have done. 
These two ascertainable facts, as we may 
fairly venture to call them, are absolutely in- 
dependent of any possible results of criticism. 
They rest upon a basis of evidence so firm, 
that it is inconceivable that any future inves- 
tigations of whatever kind should be able to 
disprove them. 

How, then, are these facts themselves 
affected by the modern position of hostile 
criticism, that there is no rational ground 
in Scripture for the doctrine of a Mes- 
siah? ‘They are affected in this way. They 
are brought into a new relation, wherein 
they serve as a test to which that position 
must itself be subjected. It must be admitted 
on all hands that facts are to be the test of 
theories ; that conjecture must submit to 
verification. Now, here we have two facts— 
the existence of an idea, and the supposed 
realisation of an idea to such an extent as to 





produce a result to which there is no parallel 
in history, the movement, namely, whereby a 
new religion was communicated to mankind, 
the most characteristic feature of which ap- 
peared to be the fulfilment of ideal functions 
by an historic personage. I say the most 
characteristic feature, because had it not 
been so, there is surely no accounting for 
the existence of such names as Christ and 
Christians, by which the founder of the 
new religion and his disciples were univer- 
sally known. On the supposition, therefore, 
that the idea of a Christ, that is, a Messiah, 
was a delusion, we have to confront this fact 
—that the most remarkable revolution in all 
history was occasioned originally and princi- 
pally by the conviction being produced in 
men’s minds that this imaginary delusion had 
been more than verified in actual life. Nay, 
so deep was the conviction, that those who 
had heard only the story of the life were 
willing to acknowledge the truth of its corre- 
spondence with the ancient idea, and to call 
themselves by a name implying it. 

Now, let us assume that in every instance 
in which the Christ was believed to have 
been the subject of prophecy there was no 
ground for this belief, that all cases were 
completely met by the existence of a_pre- 
sent subject, such as David, Hezekiah, or 
the like, then what follows? First of all 
this—that in the history of the Jewish 
people for ages before the Christian era 
there were undeniable traces of the existence 
of an onward-looking hope, which had as yet 
lived only to be thwarted, and was still never 
extinguished, which hope was centred in a 
person who was to sit on the throne of David. 
And, secondly, that for some reason or other, 
despite the mere primary references which 
were assumed in all cases of difficulty to 
account for the language used, the impression 
that was nevertheless produced by it as a 
whole on the minds of the Jewish nation (to 
say nothing of that which is produced on the 
mind of any careful and impartial studentinthe 
present day), was unquestionably favourable 
to the idea that the materials of a Messianic 
portrait did exist in Scripture to sucha degree 
as to account for, if not to excuse, the pre- 
valence of the beliefas we know it to have 
been entertained. And then, admitting thus 
much, as every candid inquirer must admit 
it, we have to approach the study of the 
personal life of Jesus, who Himself claimed to 
be the Christ, the nature of His teaching, the 
elevation of His moral character, the circum- 
stances of His death, the evidence for His 
resurrection, and finally the remarkable re- 
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sults which followed from the whole combined 
in the rise, progress, and eventual develop- 
ment of the Christian Church. And so close 
and intimate is the relation between these two 
| series of facts, that it is scarcely possible to 
| regard them separately, while any examina- 

tion of the latter without reference to the 

former cannot be less than unphilosophical 
| and unjust. 





of our progress thus far is certain. Ofcourse, 
if it were possible to prove to mathematical 
demonstration that Jesus was the Christ, 
there would not only be an end to all discus- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Further than this, in the way of | 
| logical evidence we cannot go, but every step | 





these denunciations have been before the 
world, on the lowest computation, for five- 
and-twenty centuries, But does that conces- 
sion make them more easy to be explained 
than they are on the admission of their true 
antiquity of upwards of three thousand years ? 

Or again, what shall we say of Hosea’s 
language in the text, “‘ The children of Israel 
shall abide many days without a king, and 
without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and 


| without an image, and without an ephod, and 


| sion as well as to the need for it, but there | 

would be an end also to the moral discipline | 
| which is always implied as being in some | 
| way bound up with the acceptance or rejec- | 


tion of the claims of Jesus. 
| to supply that amount of evidence which it is 


It is impossible | 


without teraphim”? At the time when that 
was written, seven centuries and a half B.c., 
no human foresight could have dictated it.* 
And yet the failure alike of the royal line, 
the national polity, the national worship, and 
the national proneness to idolatry, could not 
in ages afterwards have been expressed more 
vividly. This is a fact which demands some 


| reasonable explanation. I know of none that 


| the function of Christian faith alone to give | 
—which follows after rather than precedes | 


| sincere and devout conviction—but we may 


itself, but is eminently calculated to make its 


kind, which the analogous teaching of com- 


the ancient Jewish records might dispose us 
to believe, then it can be scarcely needful to 
hesitate long as to whether or not that pro- 
mise was fulfilled in Jesus. There is surely 
| no one else whose claims can at all compete 
| with His, still less disprove them. We may 
determine that we will not have this man to 
reign over us, but we can find no other who 
has a better or so good a title; while the 
history of that people who had the fullest 
assurance of His coming, but were the first to 
reject Him when He came, affords no slight 
confirmation of the validity of His. Indeed, 
the clearness with which we can see for our- 
selves that the future of Israel was distinctly 
foretold in Scripture and as accurately fulfilled 
in history, is itself a sufficient indication of 
the deference which is due to the assertion 
that there is no ground for a Messianic hope 
therein. Be it so, that the psalmists and the 
prophets knew nothing of any such hope, and 
never intended to express it, what are we to 
say of the long retribution that is clearly re- 
served for Israel, according to the terrible 
denunciations of Leviticus and Deuteronomy? 

It may be possible in argument to deny the 
' force of them, but the time will never come 
| when their truth will not be felt. And yet, 





| cepted, the inference is inevitable : 
| truly affirm that the positive nature of this | 
branch of evidence when fairly stated and | 
duly appreciated, is not only complete in | 


way with thoughtful and unbiassed minds. | 
If any promise of a Christ was given to man- | 


parative mythology no less than the study of | 





can be given so reasonable as the simplest 
and the most obvious. But if that is ac- 
it was 
the spirit of the All-wise that spoke by the 
prophet, and Hosea’s mission was a true one, 

But yet, further, this prediction which the 
verdict of protracted history has declared true, 
was coupled with another equally definite, 
no less confident, but of the truth of which | 
we have as yet no other proof or promise than | 
it contains within itself. “ Afterward shall 
the children of Israel return and seek the 
Lord their God and David their king ; and | 
shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the | 
latter days.” It is surely not irrelevant to | 
observe that the Targum here runs, “ Messiah 
the son of David their king,” and that Aben 
Ezra says on this passage of the words, 
‘ David their king,” as “ ZAis is the Messiah,” 
“and my servant David shall be their prince 
for ever,” quoting Ezek. xxxvii. 25. It is 
well known that “‘ the latter days” is a term 
frequently applied in Scripture and by the Jews 
themselves to the times of the Messiah. We 
have then the testimony of one of their greatest 
teachers more than a thousand years after 
Christ, to their own belief that what they 
themselves denominate their captivity shall 
come to an end when they return to David 
their king, who is the Messiah. This, again, 
is a fact which no criticism can ever disprove 
or touch. We may disregard it or explain it 
away, or reject the most natural inferences it 
suggests—but there it is. 

And, what is more, such is the prophet’s 





* It can hardly be necessary to allude here to the explana- 
tion offered by Dr. Rowland Williams, that “ the ensigns am 
practices of a religion which the prophet disapproves are 
intended throughout.”—Hebrew Prophets, i. 109. 
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| language: it also has been before the world 
| for five-and-twenty centuries, but if it should 
| last for five-and-twenty more its significance 
can never be less ; and who shall say that it 
may not be vastly greater? The past his- 
tory and the present condition of Israel are 
such as of themselves to prepare us for some 
solution and consummation yet future. What 
these may be I forbear to hint any further 
than the prophet’s words declare them; but 
| to the believing heart that is content to wait 
the Lord’s time, while it trusts His word, they 
can hardly be called ambiguous, or uncertain, 

| or indefinite. I prefer rather to borrow from 
|| a passage such as this, which is insoluble in 
|| exegetical criticism, some illustration of the 
|| real nature of others more distinctly Messi- 
|| anic. It is obvious then that at the time 
|| when Hosea wrote, such a passage as this 
could have had no meaning. Its deep sig- 
nificance was only to be revealed as time 
rolled on, and its significance was never 

|| greater than it is now, after the lapse of so 
| long a period. What then if it could be 
proved to demonstration, as it surely cannot, 

| that the prophets or the psalmists wrote only 
| of personal events or of passing circumstances, 
| or that their words are to be interpreted as 
| if they had so written? That supposition by 
| 
| 








no means explains the phenomenon any 
more than it exhausts it. For the marvel 
| presented was not the creation of this writer 
| or of that, but was the product of ages, “the 
| long result of time,’ when the aggregate of 
|| the writings being complete, they were found 
'| capable of being looked at as a whole. Then 
|| it was perceived that isolated expressions, 
| which originally can have had but little or 
| at best a cireumscribed meaning, and cer- 

tainly were not understood, arranged them- 

selves as it were spontaneously into a con- 
| sistent whole that wanted only a sufficient 
| clue to its interpretation, which, in process 
of time, was supplied by history. But no 
sooner was the clue supplied than it became, 
comparatively speaking, impossible to ques- 
tion its sufficiency or its completeness, The 
enigma was solved, and its very solution, 
while tending to reveal its original obscurity, 
served also to produce convietion, bythe flood 
of light revealing it. The unknown language 
was interpreted ; and since the interpretation 
| was consistent with itself, and served also to 
| explain some of the greatest mysteries of life, 











there was every reason to infer its accuracy. 
Least of all could the interpretation be proved 
erroneous on the ground that the unknown 
language was no language at all. Men had 
puzzled for ages at the solution of the riddle, 
and not till after it had been solved for ages 
did they, grown weary with the solution, re- 
ject it, on the pretext that there had never 
been any riddle to solve. One can under- 
stand how children of the stock of Abraham, 
wom out with the long burden of national 
degradation, and longing for the revival of 
the ancient glories of their race, should have 
rejected with disdain the meek and suffering 
Jesus when He appeared as their Messiah ; 
but one cannot understand how, with the 
knowledge of this and similar facts, in full 
view of the open page of prophecy and the | 
interpretation passed upon it by the Jews | 
themselves, it is possible to throw off the 
yoke of allegiance to Jesus, on the ground | 
that the conception of the Messiah which He 
claimed to realise was from the first a dream. 
Does the recollection of a dream which has 
passed into a waking reality make the reality 
itself less real? We have at least a Mes- 
siah who can challenge to Himself the fulfil- 
ment of many ancient prophecies in a sense 
far other than was expected, and the light 
which has been thrown on them by the record 
of His life and death and teaching, to say 
nothing of His resurrection and ascension, 
and by the immediate consequences of His 
advent, is such as to give a new mean- 
ing and significance to what was before 
obscure, and to render us, comparatively 
speaking, independent of and indifferent to 
the first intention of the writers, and the 
degree of intelligence with which they wrote, 
inasmuch as we feel that He has opened our 
understanding that we might understand the 
Scriptures. And the significance which He 
has thus imparted to them, and which is all 
His own, having been once given, has become 
a possession for ever. It is as much the 
real sense of what was written by a Moses, a 
David, a Zechariah, an Isaiah, or a Micah, 
as if those writers had severally been con- 
scious of Ais meaning, and the Jewish inter- 
pretation of prophecy, which is at once col- 
lateral and independent, becomes by: no 
means the least important confirmation of 
that testimony concerning Jesus which is the 
true spirit of prophecy. 
STANLEY LEATHES. 
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LAUNCHING THE LIFE-BOAT. 


H O! build the Life-boat, heart and hand ;! Lo! where it stands, fine-moulded, sleek, 
| Quick! take the many-voiced command! | A thing of truth from stern to beak ; 

| The black-winged tempest downward dips, | No lie in it, but worthy Thee, 

Like death, on night-bewildered ships. | O Pilot of Lake Galilee! 

| Let wrinkled age and valiant youth | So bless it, eager lips and leal, 

| Close rib it as with ribs of truth ; | Each plank and bolt from prow to keel. 


| Send home each trusty bolt, for love | And dash, O maid! the bold bright wine, 
| Of man below and God above. | And send it on its course divine ! 
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| Ho! man the Life-boat, while the North Now launch it, launch it; fling it free 
Whistles the bristling tempest forth : Into the boundless-bosomed sea : 
Bravely, and God will guide the keel, Pause not, though death pursue amain, 
Ye hearts of oak and hands of steel ! Death is no end, but endless gain ! 
WILLIAM FREELAND. 
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BISHOP 
R. GLADSTONE, when explaining 





| 


the other day that he had no formu- 
lated opinion for or against a certain scientific 


| 
| theory which he was supposed to have con- 





demned, incidentally remarked, “ Bishop 
Butler taught me forty-five years ago to 
| suspend my judgment on things I knew I 


\| did not understand. Even with his aid I 


|| may often have been wrong; without him | 
| I think I should never have been right. | 


|| And oh that this age knew the treasure it 
|| possesses in him and neglects!” In saying 
\| this Mr. Gladstone may perhaps have had in 
|| his mind some passages in the sermon “ On 


| the Ignorance of Man;” but more probably | 
| he was thinking of the general spirit and ten- | 


| dency of Butler’s teaching. Butler is best 
| known by his famous “Analogy of Religion ;” 
| but his “ Sermons” may be recommended as 
| a more interesting and profitable study. In 
the “ Analogy” he took up the weapons of 
| the sceptics in order to show them how 
effectually they might be used against them- 
selves. Addressing those who made Chris- 
tianity “a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule,” he undertook to show that it was 
| “not so certain that there was nothing in 
| it,” and that, even if one could not be—as 
he was—satisfied of its truth, it was at least 
| “certain that no one could, upon the prin- 
| ciples of reason, be satisfied of the contrary.” 
| Few works have produced a more imme- 
| diate and decisive impression than the 
| “Analogy ;” and, indeed, its wonderful suc- 
| cess in silencing the particular school of 
| reasoners against whom it was specially 
| directed, sufficiently accounts for its having 
| lost much of its interest. It is now rather 
| an historical curiosity in a museum than a 
| weapon for actual use. In the “ Sermons” 
we have Butler himself, not arguing “ upon 
the most sceptical arguments one can argue 
| upon,” but setting forth his own views in his 
| own way, and supporting them by the argu- 
| ments which had convinced his own mind. 
| It may perhaps lead some to go to the book 
for themselves, if we endeavour to give a brief 
account of it, with a few words as to the 
author. 
After the first struggle to get into the right 
| groove, Butler’s life was simple and unevent- 
ful. His father, a retired linendraper at 
Wantage, in Berkshire, was a Presbyterian 
| Nonconformist, and was anxious that Joseph, 
| his youngest son, should become a minister 
| of that denomination ; but Joseph had other 
| XV—17 
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BUTLER. 


| views. He had early given proof of his in- 
| dependence of judgment by challenging, as an 
| anonymous correspondent, while only twenty- 
| one years of age, some of the propositions of 
| Dr. Samuel Clarke, an eminent writer on 
| metaphysics and theology. He had, he 
| said in his first letter, “‘ made it his business, 
|ever since he thought himself capable of 
such sort of reasoning, to prove to himself 
| the being and attributes of God;” and Dr. 
| Clarke, in the correspondence which ensued, 
repeatedly acknowledged his sincerity and 
acuteness. “ Did men,” wrote the Doctor, 
“‘who publish controversial papers accustom 
themselves to write with the candour and 
ingenuity with which you propose your diffi- 
culties, I am persuaded almost all disputes 
might be very amicably terminated, either 
by men’s coming at last to agree in opinion, 
or at least finding reason to suffer each 
other friendly to differ.” Butler treated Dr. 
Clarke’s opinions with the greatest respect, 
but assumed the right of criticizing them 
freely, and of rejecting them when they did 
not commend themselves to his own mind. 
In the same way, neither his father’s en- 
treaties nor conferences with Presbyterian 
ministers could shake his resolution not to 
join their body; and his father at last con- 
sented that he should be entered as a com- 
moner at Oriel College, Oxford, in 1714. 

He afterwards took orders in the Church 
of England, and an acquaintance at college 
with Edward Talbot, second son of the 
Bishop of Durham, led to his obtaining, 
when twenty-six years of age, the Preacher- 
ship of the Rolls in London. This he 
held till 1726, when he gave himself up 
entirely to his parochial duties at Stanhope, 
in the county of Durham, a benefice to 
which he had been appointed a year or two 
previously. The traditions of the parish 
yield nothing more than a vague shadowy 
glimpse of “Rector Butler riding a black 
pony,” and always riding very fast. He was 
much loved and respected, lived in great 
retirement, was very kind and charitable, 
and, according to a rather doubtful legend, 
so weak to the importunities of beggars, that 
he had sometimes to run back into his house 
| in order to escape from them. 

Before retiring to Stanhope, Butler pub- 
lished a selection from the sermons which he 
had preached at the Rolls Chapel, and this at 
once attracted attention and made a reputa- 

| tion forhim. In his rural parsonage he was 
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for several years so completely out of sight 

that Queen Caroline thought he was dead, 

but was assured by Archbishop Blackburne 

that he was “only buried.” It was at Stan- 

hope that he wrote the “ Analogy.” It was 

published in 1736, and in the same year the 

author was called to court and appointed 

Clerk of the Closet. Next year the queen 

died, but she did not forget to commend 

Butler to her husband’s notice ; in 1738 he 

was made Bishop of Bristol, and twelve 

years later was translated to Durham, It is 

said that in 1747 he was offered the Primacy, 

but declined it with the remark that “it was 

too late for him to support a falling Church.” 

It may be inferred that it was modesty 

rather than fear that led him to shrink from 

the proffered honour. He probably thought 

that he was not adapted for the active public 

life of an archbishop, and that he could serve 

the Church more effectually in a less conspicu- 

ous position. A cross which he erected in the 

cathedral of Bristol, and a charge which he 

addressed to the clergy of Durham on the 

importance of external religion, gave rise to 

a suspicion of a leaning towards the Roman | 
Catholic Church. All that is known of his | 
character and opinions contradicts the sup- 
position. 

Butler has been described as of “a most 
reverend aspect; his face thin and pale,” with 
“a divine placidness in his countenance 
which inspired veneration and expressed 
the most benevolent mind.” ‘His white 
hair hung gracefully on his shoulders, and 
| his whole figure was patriarchal.” In his 
personal habits he was extremely simple and 
homely. A visitor of rank, who had ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine with him at 
Durham Palace, found that the fare was 
only a joint of meat and a pudding, and was 
told by the Bishop that “he had long been 
disgusted with the fashionable expense of 
time and money in entertainments, and was 
determined not to countenance it by his 
example.” On the other hand, Butler was 
munificent in his expenditure on the em- 
bellishment and repair of all ecclesiastical 
buildings under his charge, and in his con- 
tributions to public and private charities. 
Once when asked for a subscription to some 
benevolent object he gave £400, all the 
money then in his steward’s hands. There 
is abundant testimony to the natural modesty 
of his character and the mildness and sweet- 
ness of his temper. Kind and courteous to 
all, in the intimacy of friendship he was “a 
most delightful companion.” It is evident, 





however, that he was of rather a depressed 


and melancholy temperament, the result of a 
sickly constitution and broken health. And 
the effects of this disposition are apparent in 
his writings. His style has been disparaged 
as obscure, and has been defended by himself 
and others on the ground that it is impossible 
to treat of such matters as he discussed in a 
light, attractive manner. But the defect of 
his style is not so much obscurity as heavi- 
ness. 
his audience as their most hopeful enter- 
prise to “endeavour chiefly to escape 
misery,” 
themselves “ peace and tranquillity of mind, 

rather than to pursue after high enjoyments.” | 


He had apparently no conception of the | 


exhilaration of animal spirits or of a keen, | 
busy life. The idea of making “pleasure | 
and mirth and ,jollity our business, and | 
constantly hurrying after some gay amuse- 
ment, some new gratification of sense and | 
appetite,” distressed him, not merely because | 
it was a diversion from profitable thoughts 
and occupations, but because it was also a 
weariness of the flesh. The pursuit of gaiety 
can, he says, lead only to disappointment, 
bitterness, and satiety. ‘This dyspeptic sad- | 
ness is the weak side of his character and of | 
his writings. | 
In order to appreciate the ethical philoso- | 


bear in mind the views which were preva- | 
lent at the time when they were delivered. | 
The writings of Shaftesbury and of Mandeville | 
had renewed the old controversy as to the | 
natural selfishness of human motives. | 
Shaftesbury repudiated the theory of 
Hobbes that man is purely and intensely 
selfish, and that all his emotions are only 
the expression of desires or fears in regard 
to his own personal happiness ; and enlarged 
the meaning of utility so as to include the 


delight which is the essence of virtuous || 


sentiments. He held that to be wicked or 
vicious was to be miserable, and that a man’s 
life ought to be regulated by good taste, 
moderation, and sobriety, in which alone true 
happiness was to be found. Mandeville, 


on the other hand, pushed the doctrine of || 


animal selfishness to its extreme. He 
sneered at virtue as a delusion, and ridiculed 
the idea of a fixed standard of moral taste. 
It was all, he said, a question of changing 
fashions. One year broad-brimmed hats were 
all the rage, and next year narrow-brimmed 
hats. Big buttons came in as little buttons 
went out. ( 
morality. Who could tell what was true relt- 
gion or true morality? Nobody; and there- 
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In one of his sermons he sets before | 


and advises them to propose to | 


It was the same with religion and || 
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fore it was not worth while to trouble oneself 
about the question. Mandeville’s witty hea- 
thenism suited the cynical temper of a dis- 
solute and sceptical generation. Butler 
remarks that it was “‘ very much the distinc- 
tion of the age to profess a contracted spirit 
of greater regard to self-interest than appears 
to have been done formerly ;” and it was this 
contracted spirit which he set himself to 
expand and elevate. To Hobbes’s doctrine, 
that the affections have their origin in a selfish 
love of power, he replied that we wish good 
to others quite independently of our being 


| ourselves the author of it; that we make 


distinctions between the objects of our good- 
will when the love of power would make no 
difference ; and that the love of power would 
be gratified by doing mischief, and thus 
cruelty would be exactly the same in the 
mind of man as good-will. ‘To Shaftesbury’s 
doctrine, that a virtuous life was the only true 
happiness he added the condition that virtue 
must include not merely refinement, sobriety, 
and good taste, but a good conscience. 
Butler's ethical system may be broadly 
summed up thus: First, there are the appe- 
tites and passions, each seeking their own 
gratification. Next comes in a cool and 
reasonable self-love which regulates them 


| for the general comfort of the individual. 
| This self-love expands into a regard for 
| humanity at large ; and, above all, we have 
| conscience as the supreme directing influ- 


“Every bias, instinct, propension 
within, is a real part of our nature, but not 


| the whole ; add to these the superior faculty 
| whose office it is to adjust, encourage, and 
| preside over them, and take in thus its 
| natural superiority, and you complete the 


| idea of human nature.” 


The supremacy 
of conscience is the refrain of Butler’s dis- 


| courses; but it has been objected to his 


system that it affords no answer to the 
question, “‘ What is the distinguishing quality 


_ common to all right actions?” or, “ What 


| Is conscience ?” 


Butler certainly does not 
answer this question anywhere in a distinct 
manner. The whole object of his teaching 
1s, however, to cultivate habits of mind which 
tend to supply the necessary guidance, and 
it is this which gives it its great and perma- 


| nent value. 


Butler’s general views of life, duty and 


! happiness, will be found summed up in the 
| following passage from his Sermon on the 
| Love of our Neighbour :— 


“Now there have been persons in all ages who 


|| have professed that they found satisfaction in the 


exercise of charity, in the love of their neighbour, in 





endeavouring to promote the happiness of all they 
had to do with, and in the pursuit of what is just, 
and right, and good, as the general bent of their mind, 
and end of their life; and the doing an action of 
baseness or cruelty would be as great a violence to 
their self, as much breaking in upon their nature, as 
any external force. Persons of this character would 
add, if they might be heard, that they consider them- 
selves as acting in the view of an infinite Being, who 
is in a much higher sense the object of reverence and 
of love than all the world besides; and, therefore, 
they could have no more enjoyment from a wicked 
action done under his eye, than the persons to whom 
they are making their apology could if all mankind 
were the spectators of it; and thatthe satisfaction of 
approving themselves to his unerring judgment to 
whom they thus refer all their actions, is a more con- 
tinued and settled satisfaction than any this world can 
afford ; as also, that they have, no less than others, a 
mind free and open to all the common, innocent 
gratifications of it, such as they are.” 


The difficulty of ascertaining the rule of 
right in any case is, Butler holds, very much 
exaggerated :—‘* Let any plain, honest man, 
before he engages in any course of action, 
ask himself, ‘ Is this I am going about right, 
or is it wrong? Is it good, or is itevil?’ I 
do not in the least doubt but that the ques- 
tion would be answered agreeably to truth 
and virtue by almost any fair man in almost 
any circumstances.” And again :—“ In all 
common and ordinary cases we see intui- 
tively, at first view, what is our duty, what 
is the honest part;” and in these cases 
“doubt and deliberation is in itself dis- 
honesty.” The great thing is to beware of 
subtlety and over-refinements, and self-deceit. 
“* That which is called ‘ considering what is 
our duty’ in a particular case is very often 
nothing but endeavouring to explain it 
away ;” and this proceeds “ from a certain 
unfairness of mind, a peculiar inward dis- 
honesty, the direct contrary to that sim- 
plicity which our Saviour recommends, 
under the notion of becoming little children 
as a necessary qualification for our entering 
into the kingdom of heaven.” This plainness 
and simplicity, this “ real fairness of mind 
and honesty of heart,” is what Butler con- 
tinually insists upon :— 


“‘Let us just take notice of the danger of over- 
great refinements, of going besides or beyond the 
plain and obvious and first appearances of things upon 
the subject of morals and religion. The least ob- 
servation will show how little the generality of men 
are capable of speculation. Therefore, morality and 
religion must be somewhat plain and easy to be under- 
stood ; it must appeal to what we call plain, common- 
sense, as distinguished from superior capacity and im- 
provement, because it appeals to mankind. Persons 
of superior capacity and improvement have often 
fallen into errors which no one of mere common 
understanding could. Is it possible that one of this 
latter character could ever of himself have thought 
that there was absolutely no such thing in mankind 
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as affection to the good of others ? suppose of parents 
to their children; or that what he felt upon seeing a 
friend in distress was only fear for himself; or, upon 
supposition of the affections of kindness and com- 
passion, that it was the business of wisdom and virtue 
to set him about extirpating them as fast as he could ? 
And yet each of these manifest contradictions to 
nature has been laid down by men of speculation as 
a discovery in moral philosophy which they, it seems, 
have found out through all the specious appearances 
to the contrary.” 

There are three golden rules which Butler 
suggests for self-examination. First, that 
those who have ,never had any suspicion 
of, and have never made allowances for, 
self-deceit in themselves, and “ have never 
caught themselves at it,” may almost take it 
for granted that they must have been very 
much misled by it; secondly, in order to avoid 
self-partiality, and to get acquainted with 
our real character, the best way is to keep a 
steady eye on the suspicious part of it ; and, 
thirdly, that we should apply the principle of 
doing to others as we would have them do to 
us. ‘ It is as easy,” he says, “ to-close the 
eyes of the mind as those of the body; and 
the former is more frequently done with wil- 
fulness, and yet not attended to, than the 
latter ; the actions of the mind being more 
quick and transient than those of the 
senses.” Asa security for charity and tole- 
ration towards others, he advises that we 
should always reflect in heated controversies 
that “ we ourselves differ from others just as 
much as they do from us.” 

One of Butler’s most interesting and pithy 
sermons is that on the Government of the 
Tongue. He points out that “ the bridling 
of the tongue” which is insisted upon by 
the Apostle James as an indispensable part 
of religious duty refers not to falsehood or 
evil-speaking from malice or dishonesty, but 
to a more ordinary vice—“ talkativeness, a 
disposition to be talking, abstracted from the 
consideration of what is to be said, with 
very little or no regard to, or thought of 
doing, either good or harm.” ‘Those who 
are addicted to this folly, he says, would 
probably prefer to confine themselves to 
trivial and indifferent subjects, and so in- 
tend to be guilty only of impertinence ; but 
as they cannot go on for ever talking of 
nothing, as common matters will not afford 
a sufficient fund for perpetual continued 
discourse, when subjects of this kind are 
exhausted they will go on to defamation, 
scandal, divulging of secrets, their own 
secrets as well as those of others—anything 
rather than be silent. ‘“ There are some 
content merely with talking, with keeping 
their tongues going, but others are anxious 





to command attention, and these, when they 
have exhausted their stock of facts, are very 
apt to invent in order to keep up the interest 
of their talk ; and, when they have heard the 
least imperfect hint of an affair, they will out 
of their own head add the circumstances of 
time and place and other matters to make 
out their story, and give the appearance of 
probability to it: not that they have any 
concern about being believed otherwise 
than as a means of being heard.” This un- 
restrained volubility and wantonness of 
speech also produces a tendency to intem- 
perate and violent language. Even when 
they speak well of any one, these babblers 
do harm, for their exaggerated and fanciful 
speech “ destroys and perverts a certain 
equity of the utmost importance to society 
to be observed,—namely, that praise and 
dispraise, a good or bad character, should 
always be bestowed according to desert.” 

Butler was no less remarkable for his meek- 
ness than for his wisdom, but we can see 
that the good man’s patience almost forsakes 
him when he thinks of what he has often had 
to endure from vain, empty, tiresome talkers, 
who took advantage of his silence in order 
to indulge their own loquacity. Butler, for 
once, is almost bitter and sarcastic :— 


*¢ The Wise Man observes, that there is a time to 
speak and a time to keep silence. One meets with 
people in the world who seem never to have made the 
last of these observations. And yet these great talkers 
do not at all speak from their having anything to say, 
as every sentence shows, but only from their inclina- 
tion to be talking. Their conversation is merely an 
exercise of the tongue; no other human faculty has 
any share init. It is strange these persons can help 
reflecting that unless they have in truth a superior 
capacity, and are in an extraordinary manner furnished 
for conversation, if they are entertaining, it is at their 
own expense. Is it possible that it should never come 
into people’s thoughts to suspect whether or no it be 
to their advantage to show so very much of them- 
selves? ‘O that you would altogether hold your peace, 
and it should be your wisdom.’ Remember, likewise 
[this is surely a word for himself], there are persons 
who love fewer words, an inoffensive sort of people, 
and who deserve some regard, though of too still and 
composed tempers for you. . . . I am sensible these 
things are apt to be passed over as too little to come 
into a serious discourse; but in reality men are obliged, 
even in point of morality and virtue, to observe all 
the decencies of behaviour. The greatest evils in life 
have had their rise from somewhat which was thought 
of too little importance to be attended to.” 


In the sermon on the Ignorance of Man 
there may at first sight appear to be an 
expression of illiberal contempt for scientinc 
researches ; but this, we think, is not really 
intended. Butler’s object is, not to disparage 
science, but to cultivate a humble and modest 
spirit of inquiry, and to show that, notwith- 
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standing the discoveries which may be made | more lowliness of mind on the part of its 
from time to time, there will probably remain | worshippers, and by their allowing them- 
much that is dark and mysterious in the selves “just to be put in mind not to mis- 
constitution and government of the world. | take what they are doing.” 

“ Men of deep research and curious inquiry; ‘There is an old controversy as to whether 
should,” he says, “just be put in mind not) Butler’s style is not unnecessarily dark and 
to mistake what they are doing.” Their re-; obscure. He himself defended it on the 
searches and discoveries are all very well in | ground that the questions of which he treated 
their way ; but they are not the great end of | are abstruse and difficult ; but the fact that 
the Christian life. “ ‘The fear of the Lord, | Secker endeavoured to enliven the “ Analogy” 
and to depart from evil,’ is the only wisdom | a little shows that his friends thought his 
which man should aspire after as his work | style defective. Sir J. Mackintosh, on the 
and business.” And “ the conclusion is that other hand, surely went too far when he 
in all lowliness of mind we set lightly by our- | said that no thinker so great was ever so 
selves,” prepared to find that there is much | bad a writer. There is a simple earnest- 
in the world we shall never clearly under- | ness and quaint, homely vigour about the 
stand, and submit ourselves in absolute resig- | “ Sermons” which relieve them to a great 
nation to the methods of God’s providence. | extent from this reproach. They are cer- 
“The only knowledge which is of any avail | tainly not light reading, and some of the 
to us is that which teaches us our duty | phraseology strikes one as artificial and 
or assists us in the discharge of it.” Some | affected; but after the first plunge these 
unpleasant characteristics of scientific litera- | defects become less perceptible, while the 
ture at the present day certainly suggest that | reader’s admiration for the calm, sober 


men of science would be none the worse | wisdom, the chastened temper, and elevated 
for having some of the principles set forth | and fervent piety of the writer continually 
in this sermon impressed upon their minds. | increases. 
| Science itself would doubtless gain by a little | 
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DAYS NEAR ROME. 


IV.—VEII, GALERA, AND BRACCIANO. 


<> [TT isa drive of 
about an hour 

and a half from 

.. Rome to Veii. 
~ At first we fol- 
low the Via 
Cassia, one of 
the three roads 


Buon-Ricovero, picturesquely situated with 
pine-trees upon a grassy knoll. 

About ten miles from Rome we reach the 
dismal post-house of La Storta, where, in 
vetturino days, horses were changed for the 
last time before reaching the city. Just be- 
yond this the bye-road to Veii turns off on 


— 


7 Isola Farnese, Veii. 








'| which led to Cisalpine Gaul, and which passed 


through the centre of Etruria: Cicero says, 
“Etruriam discriminat Cassia.” It is now 
one of the pleasantest drives near the city, 
with its high upland views over the wide 
plains of the Campagna to Monte Rotondo 
and Riete, which sparkle in the sun under 
the rifted purple crags of the Sabina, or down 
bosky glades studded with old cork-trees, 
whose rich dark green forms a charming con- 
trast to the burnt grass and poetic silvery 
thistles. Three miles from Rome, on a bank 
on the left of the road, is the fine sarcopha- 
gus adorned with griffins in low relief, which 
is popularly known as Nero’s Tomb, and is 


| Teally that of Publius Vibius Marianus and 


his wife Reginia Maxima. Beyond this, on 





the right. As we wind along the hillsides, 
we see below us the picturesque little 
medizeval town of Isola Farnese. 

The fortress, which clings more than half 
dismantled to the crumbling tufa-rock, was 
built by the barons of the Middle Ages, 
was constantly taken and re-taken in the 
Orsini and Colonna feuds, and was eventually 
ruined by Cesar Borgia when he took it after | 
a twelve days’ siege. 

Here we must leave our carriage, and’ find 
and engage the custode who opens the 
painted tomb. A deep lane between high 
banks of tufa overhung by bay and ilex 
leads into the ravine, where a brook called 
Fosso de’ due Fossi (from the two little 
torrents, Storta and Pino, of which it is 
formed) tumbles over a steep rock into the 


|| the right, is the castellated farm-house of|chasm near an old mill, and rushes away | 
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down the glen to join the Crimera. The 
craggy hillside is covered with luxuriant 
foliage and snow-drifted with lauristinus 
bloom in spring ; the ground is carpeted with 
violets, and blue and white wood-anemones, | 
Beyond the mill, where we cross the brook | 
upon stepping-stones, a small gateway of | 
medizval times, opening upon a green lawn 
overhanging the chasm, with the castle of 
Isola crowning the opposite cliff, forms a 
subject dear to artists, and many are the 
picnics which meet on the turfy slope, under 
the shade of the old cork-trees. 

From hence we may begin our explorations 
of the ancient city, and if we are to visit all 
its principal remains, it is no short or easy 
excursion which we are going to undertake. 
The ruins are widely scatsered, and the 
labyrinthine ravines formed by the windings 
of the Crimera and the Fosso de’ due Fossi, 
which almost surround the city and meet 
beneath it, are so bewildering, that a guide is 
necessary. At first it seems quite impossible 
that these woody valleys, which only echo 
now to the song of a thousand nightingales, 
can really have been Veii, the city which 
Dionysius underrates when he describes it as 
being as large as Athens, which Eutropius 
| writes of as “ civitas antiquissima. Italize atque 
ditissima,” which was a flourishing State at 
the time of the foundation of Rome, and 
which once possessed so many attractions 
that it became a question whether Rome itself 
should not be abandoned for its sake. 

Gradually as we push through the brush- 
wood, traces of the old walls may be dis- 
covered here and there, and of the nine 
gates to which from local circumstances 
topographers have assigned the imaginary 
names of Porta de’ Sette Pagi, Porta dell’ 
Arce, Porta Campana, Porta Fidenate, Porta 
di Pietra Pertusa, Porta dell’ Are Muzie, 
Porta Capenate, Porta del Columbario, 
and Porta Sutrina. 

A long walk through the woods leads to 
the Porta Capenate, which might easily pass 
unobserved, so slight are its remains. But 
beneath it is the most interesting spot in the 
whole circuit of the city, the Ponte Sodo, 
where the Crimera or Fosso di Formello, as 
it is called here, forces its way for two hun- 
dred and forty yards through a natural (?) 
tunnel overgrown with luxuriant bay and 
ilex. It is necessary to climb down to the 
level of the stream to enjoy the view through 
the dark recesses to the light beyond. 

Near the Ponte Sodo are remains of an 
aqueduct of imperial times, confirming the 
opinion that Veii had a temporary revival 





during the reign of Tiberius, whose statue, 
with several inscriptions of his time, has 
been found here. 

About a mile .up the stream from this, 
passing the Roman bridge called Ponte For- 
mello, we reach the tall Etruscan bridge 
Ponte dell’ Isola, which crosses the river 
with an arch twenty-two feet wide. About 


Ponte del’ Isola, Veii. 


the same distance in the opposite direction, 
descending the river, the remains of a ruined 
Columbarium are seen in the grey rock on 
the opposite bank ; and a little further, on 
the slope of the hillside called Poggio Reale, 
is the “ Painted Tomb.” 

Before the entrance of the tomb, which is 
sometimes known as the Grotta Campana, 
are the almost shapeless remains of the stone 
lions which once guarded it. The custode 
opens a door in the rock, and admits one 
with lights to the interior of two low vaulted 
chambers hewn out of the tufa, and they are 
well worth seeing. On either side of the 
outer room are stone benches, on which, 
when the tomb was first opened, skeletons 
were seen lying, but crumbled away in a few 
minutes. With one of these, who had been 
a warrior, lay his breastplate, helmet, and || 
spear’s-head, which still remain, and all 
around were the large earthern jars and 
vases which yet stand there. The walls are 
covered with fantastic paintings of figures, 
with horses, dogs, leopards, and other ani- 
mals, all of rude execution, but still fresh in || 
form and colour. ‘The inner chamber is | 
surrounded by a shelf still laden with vases, 
and curious little cinerary sarcophagi, and in 
its centre stood the brazier in which per- 
fumes were burnt to purify the air. 

These are the sights usually seen at Veii; 
but if possible another two hours should be 
devoted to ascending the hill of the Arx, 
called by the natives Piazza d’Armi, which 
may be reached by a little path winding 
through the brushwood above the Colum- 
barium. Of late years this has been decided 
to be the citadel of Veii, formerly supposed 
to have occupied the rock of Isola Farnese, 
which was separated from the rest of the city 
by a deep glen, so that, had it been the 
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citadel, Camillus by its capture would not, 


_ as Livy tells us, have obtained immediate 











| Veli has been utterly desolate. 
| Florus (in allusion to the Etruscan city) 


possession of the town. 

These desolate heights, now overgrown 
with thorns and thistles, amongst which 
fragments of precious marbles and alabasters 
may still be found in abundance, formed the 
citadel whose fourteen wars are matters of 
history, and which, having been successfully 
able to resist the whole forces of Rome 


| during an eight years’ siege, was at last only 
| taken (B.c. 396) by stratagem. 


From this time, with the exception of a 
brief revival under the empire, the site of 


In 117, 


wrote, “ Who knows the situation of Veii? 


| It is only to be found m our annals.” 


There are many other points which may 


| be visited in or near the circle of the ancient 
| city. 
' cemented blocks of masonry near the Porta 


Such is the Scaletta, a staircase of un- 


Fidenate, which attracted much attention 
twenty years ago, but is now greatly muti- 
lated ; and, most especially the Arco di Pino, 
a very picturesque arch in the tufa, whether 
natural or artificial is unknown, on the east 
of the city, near the large tumulus called 
La Vaccareccia. Many more remains 
are doubtless still waiting to be discovered, 
but the place has never been fully investi- 


| gated. 


A little beyond La Storta, the road to 
Bracciano turns to the right, over a most 
dreary, thistle-grown part of the Campagna, 
with here and there a deep cutting in the 
tufa, and banks covered with violets and 
crowned with golden genista. There is 
aothing of interest till the tiny rivulet 
Arrone, an outlet of the lake of Bracciano, 
crosses the road, and tumbles in a waterfall 
over a cliff into one of those deep glens 
which suggest the sites of so many Etruscan 
cities, and which here encircles that of the 
forgotten Etruscan fortress of Galeria, after- 
wards occupied by the medizval town of 
Galera. Those who pass along the high 
road catch glimpses of its tall tower and ivy- 
grown walls, but they must cross the fields 
and descend into its ravine (leaving their 
carriage at the farm-house called Santa 
Maria di Galera) to realise that the whole 
place is absolutely deserted except by bats 
and serpents, and that it is one of the most 
Striking of “the lost cities of the Cam- 
pagna.” 

The situation is wonderfully picturesque, 
the walls rising from the very edge of a steep 
lava precipice, round which the beautiful 





Arrone circles and sparkles through the 
trees, and unites itself to another little 
stream, the Fosso, just below the citadel. 
In the eleventh century Galera belonged to 
the Counts Tosco, troublesome barons of 
the Campagna, against whom in 1058 Pope 
Benedict X. called in the assistance of the 
Normans, who were only too happy to ravage 
and plunder the town. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the place became 
an important stronghold of the Orsini, who 
held it by tenure of an annual payment of 
three pounds of wax to the Pope. Their 
arms are over the gateway, and they built 
the tall, handsome tower of the church, 
which was dedicated to S. Nicholas; but 
they were unable to defend the town against 
their deadly enemies the Colonnas, who 
took it and utterly sacked it in July, 1485. 
The last historical association of the place 
is that Charles V. slept there the day he left 
Rome, April 18, 1536. 

Only a short time ago Galera had ninety 
inhabitamts ; now it has none. There is no 
one to live im the houses, no one to pray in 
the church. Malaria reigns triumphant 
here, and keeps all human creatures at bay. 
Even the shepherd who comes down in the 
day to watch the goats who are scrambling 
about the broken walls, would pay with his 
life for passing the night here. It is a 
bewitched solitude, with the ghosts of the 
past in full possession. All is fast decaying. 
The town walls, some of which date from 
the eleventh century, are sliding over into 
the thickets of brambles. Above them rise 
the remains of the fine old Orsini castle, 
from which there is an unspeakably desolate 
view, the effect of the scene being enhanced 
by the knowledge that the strength of Galera 
has fallen beneath no human ioe, but that a 
more powerful and invincible enemy has 
been found in the mysterious “scourge of 
the Campagna.” The only bright point 
about the ruins is the old washing-place of | 
the town in the glen, where the waters of 
the Arrone, ever bright and sparkling, are 
drawn off into stone basons overhung with 
fern and creepers. 

Beyond Galera, leaving the convent -of 
Santa Maria in Celsano to the east, the road 
to Bracciano enters a more fertile district. 
On the left is passed a marsh, once a lake, 
called the Lago Morto. Green corn now 
covers the hillsides, and here and there is 
an olive-garden. Soon, upon the right, the 


beautiful Lake of Bracciano, twenty miles in 
circumference, and six miles across in its 
widest part, is seen sleeping in its still bason 
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surrounded by green wooded hills. Then 
the huge castle of the Odescalchi, built of 


black lava, and fringed by deeply-machi- | 


colated towers, rises before us, crowning the 
yellow lichen-gilded roofs of the town. 
rattle into the ill-paved street, and, between 
the dull whitewashed houses, we see the 
black towers frowning down upon us, At 
last the carriage can go no further, and stops 
in a little piazza. The steep ascent to the 
fortress can only be surmounted on mule- 
back or on foot, 
and is cut out of 
the solid rock. On 
and in this rock the 
castle was built by 
the Orsini in the 
fifteenth century, 
just after their nor- 
mal enemies, the 
Colonnas, had de- 
stroyed a former 
fortress of theirs. 
So they were deter- 
mined to make it 
strong enough. As 
we enter beneath 
the gateway sur- 
mounted by the 
arms of the Orsini, 
we see that the rock still 
forms the pavement, and 
reaches half-way up the walls 
around us. The rest of these 
grim walls is of lava, plun- 
dered, it is said, from the 
paving-blocks of the Via 
Cassia. Gloomy passages, 
also cut out of the solid 
rocks, lead into profundities 
suggestive of the most ro- 
mantic adventures and es- 
capes. One does not won- 
der that Sir Walter Scott 
was more anxious to see 
Bracciano than anything 
else in Italy, and set off 
thither almost immediately 
after his arrival in Rome. 
The inner court of the castle is much more 
cheerful. Ithas a gothic loggia and a curious 
outside staircase, at once descending and as- 
cending, and adorned with frescoes. As we 
were sitting here to draw, the old house- 
keeper came out towelcome us. She had 
| been the German nurse of the young Prince 
Odescalchi, to whom the castle now belongs ; 
we brought her a letter from the Princess- 
mother, and she was delighted to have the 


We | 


Galera. 


Orsini Castle, Galera. 


break in the monotony of her life. She had 
“told the Princess she wished for repose— 
she wished to have time to think in her old 
| age—and here she found it, but sometimes 
the repose was almost too much. The wind 
whistled through the long galleries louder 
than was pleasant, when there was no voice 
to enliven it; and last week in the earth- 
quake—when the castle went crick-crack, 
and the plaster fell from the walls, and the 
tiles rattled upon the roof—oh, then it was 
roba da_spaven- 

tare.” 
Of the few me- 
dizval castles in 
Italy which are still 
inhabited, Bracci- 
ano is one of the 
largest. The Odes- 
calchi family still 
occasionally come 
here in summer, 
when the vast 
chambers must be 
delightfully — cool, 
and the views over 
lake and town and 
mountains most en- 
joyable. On the 
upper floor is the 
Hall of Justice where the 
Orsini barons, who had the 
right of appointing magis- 
trates, and being judges in 
their own persons, used for 
several centuries to sit in 
judgment upon their depen- 
dants. The Great Hall on 
the ground floor has some 
rapidly-vanishing frescoes of 
Zucchero, and looks like 
a place where ten thousand 
ghosts might hold carnival, 
only perhaps their revels 
would be hindered by the 
tiny chapel which opens 
out of it. In the living 
apartments are some fine 
old chairs and carved mo- 
dern furniture, splendid beds and wardrobes, 
and infinitesimal washing-apparatus. One 
room has family portraits from old times down 
to the present possessors. These are very 
proud of their home, though they are not often 
here. Some years ago, poverty obliged them 
to sell their castle, but they did so with aching || 
hearts, and when it was bought by Prince 
Torlonia, a reservation was made, that if the 
wheel of their fortunes should revolve within a 
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limited space of years, they should be allowed | tion, which shows that it occupies the site of 
to buy it back again at the same price which he | Pausilypon, built by Metia, wife of Titus 
had given. ‘Torlornia felt secure, spent much | Metius Herdonius. Vicarello (from Vicus 
time and money at Bracciano, and was de- | Aureliz) has the ruins of a Roman villa, and 
voted to his new purchase. As the time was | is still celebrated for the baths so useful in 
drawing to a conclusion, all doubt as to the | cutaneous disorders, which were well known 
future vanished from his mind, but, just in | in old times as Aquz Aureliz. Many curious 
time, the fortune of the Princess-mother | Roman coins and vases have been found 
Odescalchi enabled the family to redeem | there. Beyond Vicarello is Trevignano, an- 
their pledge, and the former possessors re- | other Orsini stronghold, picturesquely crowned 











of the inhabitants. 

But it is only in 
the last century 
that the Odescalchi 
purchased Bracci- 
ano from the Or- 
sini, who were then 
beginning to fall 
into decadence, 
after a_ splendid 
historical career of 
more than six hun- 
dred years. Pope 
Celestin III (1191 
—98) was an Or- 
sini, and Pope Ni- 
cholas III (1277 
—81), whom Dante 
sees in hell, among 
the Simonists. 

Having bestowed two 
popes upon the Church is, 
however, the least of the 
glories of the Orsini, and it 
is their ceaseless contests 
with the Colonnas, in which 
they were alternately victo- 
\}rlous and defeated, which 
|gives them their chief his- 
torical consequence. 

The broad terrace imme- 
diately under the castle 
looks down upon the great 
Lake of Bracciano, which in 
ancient times was called the 
Lacus Sabatinus, and is 
mentioned by Festus. Near 
the site of Bracciano, says 











overwhelmed by the lake long ago, though 
its houses, its temples, and statues, may still 
be seen, on a clear day, standing intact be- 
neath the glassy waters. Thesilvery expanse 
is backed by distant snow mountains, and 
here and there a little feudal town crowns the 
hillsides or stands on the shore and is re- 
flected in the lake. Oriolo has a villa of the 
Altieri, and its church-porch bears an inscrip- 








turned, to their own triumph and the delight | by their old castle. 


In the Castle of Bracciano. 


tradition, stood the city of Sabate, which was | 





Lastly we must notice 
Anguillara, with a 
fine machicolated 
castle, bearing the 
celebrated “crossed 
eels ” of the famous 
Counts of Anguil- 
lara, of whom were 
Pandolfo d’Anguil- 
lara who built the 
church of S. Fran- 
cesco a Ripa at 
Rome, Everso d’ || 
Anguillara, _ cele- || 
brated as a robber 
chief of the  fil- 
teenth century, and 
Orso d’Anguillara, 
the senator who || 
crowned Petrarch 

upon the Capitol, and lived 

in the old palace which || 
still remains in the Traste- || 
vere. Their country castle, || 
which successfully withstood 

a siege from the Duke of || 

Calabria in 1486, over- 

hangs the quiet lake, which || 

indeed at one time bore its || 
name, and the town, which 
is twenty miles from Rome, 

is well worth visiting, by a 

road which turns off on 

the right, not far from 

Galera. 

As we stood on the ter- 
race, looking down upon 
all these historical scenes, 
the violet sky suddenly 
opened, a rainbow arched across the. expanse 
of waters, and rays of light flitted along the 
green encircling slopes, lit up one old for- 
tress after another, as with a golden glory, 
which lasted for an instant, and faded again 
into the purple mist. It was a beautiful 
effort of nature, cheering the monotony of 
a cloudy misty day. 


A. J. C. HARE. 
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A FATHER TO HIS CHILDREN. 


wo my dear mother died, there came to me 

Sweet words of comfort from her dying bed ; 
For one then wrote to me that she had said, 

Just ere her struggling spirit was set free, 

“ He never gave me any grief or pain, 

Save when his duty took him from my side.” 
And then I ceased to mourn that she had died, 

And looked out bravely on the world again. 

So live, my darlings, that if Death should cast 
This shadow on your lives, ye may be brave, 
And ever from the darkness of the grave 

A light may gleam on you, so that the Past 

May be a memory of kind words and deeds— 

The perfume of sweet flowers, and no rank weeds. 





SOLAR RESEARCH. 


IIl.—AFTER THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


IRCHHOFF, the well-known German | sodium vapour in a comparatively cold state 
philosopher, although not the first in | must exist in the atmosphere of our luminary. 

point of time to announce the principles | Observations of this nature enabled Kirch- 
which underlie spectrum analysis, was yet | hoff to assert that the metals sodium, iron, 
the first to apply those principles in a sys-| magnesium, barium, copper, zinc, calcium, 
tematic method to solar research. chromium, nickel, and aluminium were pre- 


Presuming that our readers are sufficiently | sent in the sun’s atmosphere, and to these 
well acquainted with the nature of the the gas hydrogen was afterwards added. 
spectrum, we may state these principles in| We thus begin to perceive that the sun has, 


a very few words. | above his luminous surface or photosphere, 





In the first place, incandescent solid and | 


|| liquid bodies give out ail varieties of light, 
that is to say, their spectra are continuous. 
In the next place, the spectra of incandescent 


gases consist of a few bright lines only, and | 


these lines are different for different gases. 
And in the third place, a gas when compara- 
tively cold absorbs those very rays which it 
| gives out when heated. 

We may exemplify these principles by the 
conduct of sodium vapour. When this 
vapour is made use of in an incandescent 
state as a source of light, it gives out a 
peculiarly yellow flame, which has the effect 
of giving everything a very ghastly appear- 
ance, and which is called, in the phraseology 
of the spectroscope, the double line D. 





an atmosphere consisting of hydrogen and 
metallic gases, at a comparatively low tem- 
perature ; but by this method of research we 
do not learn anything about the extent of 
this atmosphere, or about the manner in 
which its metallic constituents are distributed 
throughout its substance. 

What Kirchhoff did was to obtain an 
average spectrum of the solar surface rather 
than to obtain a spectrum of any particular 
portion of this surface, and hence it obvi- 
ously became necessary to supplement his 
method by one in which each individual 
portion of the solar surface should be sepa- 
rately investigated. As early as 1866, Mr. 
Lockyer (“Solar Physics,” page 436) had 


|applied his spectroscope to a sun-spot, and 
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If, however, comparatively cold sodium | found therein an apparent thickening of the 
vapour be placed between the eye and an| lines, thus denoting increased absorption, 
| incandescent solid or liquid body giving out | and he had also applied his instrument to 

a continuous spectrum, then we have this | the limb of the sun, in the hope of detecting 
| same double line D cut off or wanting, on|the existence of red flames, without the 
| account of the absorbing action of the | necessity of a total eclipse. 
| vapour. | In this last respect he was unsuccessful, 

Now, in the solar spectrum this line is | the only result of his efforts being an indica- 
absent, and we therefore conclude that some | tion that his instrument had not sufficient 
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power for this purpose. 
hint, he then procured a more powerful in- 
strument, which was not, however, ready until 


the 16th of October, 1868. Meanwhile the | 


Indian total eclipse had taken place on the 
18th of August of that year, and the results 
obtained by the Indian observers are thus 
described by Mr. Lockyer (“Solar Physics,” 
page 119): “The result of the observations 
in India was decisive as to the nature of the 
prominences. At last the telegrams came. 
The two words ‘bright lines’ were quite 
sufficient to tell the scientific world that one 
large part of the problem had been settled. 
The red flames were really built up of glow- 
ing gasor vapour. . . . But of what gas 
or what vapour? . . . Here the eclipse 
gave out an uncertain sound. All the ob- 
servers had observed bright lines, but they 
were not certain as to the positions of some 
of the lines, and the accounts were discord- 
ant among themselves.” In the meantime 


Mr. Lockyer had received his spectroscope, 
| and on the zoth October he was able, with- 
| out an eclipse, to see the long-wished-for 
| lines, and to ascertain from the spectral 
position of these lines that the red flames 
were composed, in part at least, of incan- 


descent hydrogen. 

But while Mr. Lockyer had been busy with 
his spectroscope in this country, one of the 
| Indian osbervers—Mons. Janssen—had been 
also busy in a very similar manner. It had 
struck him, too, that he might get the lines 
| without an eclipse, and he continued, in 
| fact, to observe them for seventeen days 
| after the eclipse had taken place. It is a 
| curious circumstance that new discoveries 
very frequently come in duplicate, but un- 
| fortunately they are not often accompanied 
| by so strong a friendship as that which exists 
| between the rival discoverers in this instance. 
| Now, it is very easy to perceive why the 
| spectroscope should have proved so success- 
ful in detecting these red flames. We have 
| Only to reflect why it is that these are not 
| seen by an ordinary telescope on every 
| occasion when the sun is viewed. Clearly 
| because the vast amount of sunlight reflected 
from the earth’s atmosphere overpowers the 
eye, and prevents it from detecting the ex- 
istence of the red flames. What we have to 
do is to get rid of this objectionable ele- 
ment; either the sun must do this for us 
when we have a total eclipse, or, if we 
prefer being independent, we must do it for 
ourselves. 

Now the nature of the red flames permits 
the possibility of this latter alternative, for 


Acting upon this | 


| 





the atmospheric glare which surrounds the 
sun is composed like ordinary sunlight of all 
varieties of rays, and is therefore dispersed by 
the spectroscope ; while, on the other hand, 
the light from the gaseous red flames, con- 
sisting of only a few rays, is not so scattered. 

The result is that those few rays shine out 
in the spectroscope, if its dispersive power is 
sufficient to conquer the glare; but if its 
dispersive power be insufficient, as in the 
first instrument used by Mr. Lockyer, then no 
advantage can be gained by using #t. 

Being thus enabled to view these pro- 
tuberances whenever the sun shines, we have 
two great questions to ask regarding them. 
The one of these is a chemical, and the 
other a physical question. What are they 
made of ? And what do they mean? 

The first of these is the most easy of 
solution, for the spectroscope informs us that 
they consist of hydrogen, along with the 
vapours of iron, magnesium, sodium, and 
sundry other metals. The physical inter- 
pretation of these strange solar appendages 
is, however, more difficult, and depends upon 
a very curious principle in optics, which was 
first stated by Mons. Fizeau, and afterwards 
applied by Dr. Huggins in his observations 
of the stars. Let us, for instance, suppose 
that some luminous body, such as a star, is 
moving very rapidly towards the earth, and 
let us further suppose that in such a star the 
double line D is wanting. Under these 
circumstances it is found that the position 
of this double line is slightly displaced, being 
thrown somewhat nearer to the green or 
more refrangible side of the spectrum. On 
the other hand, if the star be moving from 
the earth, the same line will be slightly dis- 
placed towards the red or less refrangible 
end of the spectrum ; and in either case, by 
measuring carefully the amount of displace- 
ment, it will be possible to ascertain the rate 
of motion of the star, whether it be moving 
to or from the earth. 

At first sight it is difficult to perceive in 
what way Mr. Lockyer and the other solar 
observers could possibly apply this principle 
to the sun. For it is only in the case of 
very great velocities that we can perceive 
any visible displacement, and the inhabitants 
of the earth would have just cause for alarm 
if they found, some bright morning, that 
there was a visible displacement in the lines 
of the solar spectrum. In truth, under such 
circumstances it would be a matter of com- 
parative indifference whether we were found 
to be moving rapidly towards the sun or 
from it; in either case all terrestrial observa- 
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tions would soon be brought to an untimely 
end. 

Thus it appears that with the old method 
of viewing the average spectrum of the sun, 
we cannot expect to recognise any per- 
ceptible displacement in the position of the 
lines; on the other hand, if there should be 
such things as solar hurricanes, and if these, 
from a combination of causes, should be 
very violent, they might be detected by the 
new method which scrutinizes, by means of 
the spectroscope, definite portions of the 
sun’s disc. 

Such evidence of solar disturbances has 
been obtained by this method. We find in 
the solar atmosphere hurricanes of terrific 
violence, in which the rate of motion is not 
only one hundred miles an hour, but even one 
hundred miles a second. The prominences 
may thus be imagined to represent an uprush, 
probably cyclonic, of the solar atmosphere, 
perhaps very similar in character to that which 
goes on in the heart of a terrestrial cyclone, 
but only infinitely more violent. 

We have thus obtained an explanation 
both chemical and physical of these wonder- 
ful red flames, and the next point is to form 
some precise idea of the connection that 
subsists between them and the two other 
phenomena—sun-spots and faculz. 

Mr. Lockyer is inclined, from his obser- 
vations, to associate the prominences with 
the brighter parts of the facule. We may 
perhaps regard a prominence as representing 
the highest parts of an uprush seen in eleva- 
tion against the sky, while a facula represents 
its lower portions, seen projected against the 
surface of the sun. Spots, on the other hand, 
must rather be looked upon as the necessary 
reaction to uprushes, and may, for that 
matter, represent a downpour of celestial 
rain or hail, composed, of course, of some- 
thing else than water. 

We cannot undertake, in the limits of an 
article like this, to discuss all the various 
points of solar physics ; there is, however, 
one point too important to be omitted, and 
which Mr. Lockyer has investigated, both in 
conjunction with Dr, Frankland and also by 
himself. We allude to the effect produced 
by pressure upon the spectrum of a gas. It 
had been previously observed by Pliicker 
and Hittorf, that under increased pressure 
the green line of the spectrum of hydrogen 
becomes widened out. Now, when the 
border of the sun is viewed spectroscopically, 
this line appears like an arrow-head, pro- 
truding beyond the body of the sun as if 
through a loophole. This peculiarity having 








engaged the attention of Frankland and 
Lockyer, they soon came to the conclusion 
that the principal, if not the only cause, of 
the widening of this line was pressure, the line 
of course being widest at the bottom of 
the solar atmosphere where the pressure is 
greatest, and thus presenting the appearance 
of an arrow-head. It was also seen that 
many of the absorption lines in the spectrum 
of a spot are abnormally wide, thus indi- 
cating that the umbra of a spot is at a lower 
level than the general surface of the sun, and 
confirming other evidence in favour of this 
view derived from a totally different quarter. 

One other remark, and we have done. We 
have told our readers how the success of the 
new method was derived from the fact that 
each individual portion of the sun’s image 
was separately scrutinized, an optical image 
of it being produced immediately behind the 
slit of the spectroscope. Thus the step con- 
sisted not in applying the spectroscope to 
average sunlight, but in applying it to 
scrutinize an image of the syn. 

Now Frankland and Lockyer together, 
and afterwards Lockyer by himself, applied 
the very same method of treatment to arti- 
ficial flames and electric sparks; that is to 
say, they adopted a method which enabled 
them spectroscopically to examine the various 
portions of such flames and sparks. Let us, 
for instance, take a spark between two me- 
tallic poles ;—the light which we obtain is 
due to the joint influence of incandescent 
air and incandescent metal, but there is this 
important difference- between the two: the 
metallic vapour carried from the pole by the 
discharge is naturally more dense near the 
pole than at a distance, because the pole is 
the source of its supply. On the other hand, 
the air is of equal density throughout. Now 
we have seen that thick spectral lines corre- 
spond to a greater, and thin lines to a less, 
dense state of things, and hence it is found 
that when a spark is taken between metallic 
poles and examined spectroscopically after 
the above method, certain lines grow thinner 
or fainter as we recede from the pole, until 
at length they vanish altogether. ‘There are, 
however, other longer lines, not due to air, 
but to metal, that in some cases extend all 
the way across. Now these long lines are 
lines which are comparatively unaffected by 
density, and which remain even when the 
distance between the metallic particles is 
very great. This is the laboratory experi- 
ment; the next point is its solar application. 

We see in the solar spectrum certain lines 
reversed, but this reversal is often incomplete. 
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Thus Kirchhoff remarked that some of the 
bright lines of the cobalt spectrum were 














reversed, while this was not the case with 
other equally bright lines of this metal. 
Now Lockyer has shown that the reversed 
solar lines are simply those of which the 
bright analogues are longest in the spectrum, 
as obtained by the method now described ; 
that is to say, those lines are reversed in the 
sun which remain when the distance between 
the metallic particles is very great. We are 
thus supplied with a test which enables us 
to detect the presence of a substance in the 
solar atmosphere, even when there are only 
one or two coincidences. Mr. Lockyer has 
also applied this method of spectroscopic 
analysis to metallic alloys, with very con- 
siderable preliminary success. It even seems 
quite possible that in certain cases we shall 





be able to make quantitative chemical deter- 
minations more easily by means of the spec- 
troscope than by the methods at present 
employed. 

Our readers will thus perceive how deep 
an insight we obtain by the spectroscope 
into the molecular mysteries of matter, and 
will no doubt be prepared to assign a 
brilliant future to a method which has be- 
come already so largely developed. 

We may safely trust that this line of 
research will prove to be a very long ex- 
tended and brilliant one, bridging over the 
whole space between the poles of human 
knowledge, and not like certain other lines 
that Mr. Lockyer tells us of, beginning very 
brightly, but fading off into darkness only a 
little distance from their source. 

B, STEWART. 





A™* right thoughts about religion begin 

with right thoughts about God ; while 
true religion itself is to know Him truly. 
To say, then, that we know not God, is to 
say that we know not religion; for “this 
is life eternal, to know thee, the Only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” Again, all true knowledge of our- 
selves as immortal and responsible beings, 
of our duties, of our temptations—the under- 
standing, in short, of the problem of our 
existence, with our varied relations to per- 
sons and things, to time and to eternity— 
all is derived from our knowledge of God. 
This is the light which makes all things 
manifest. Without it, the light that is in us, 
whatever it be, is darkness. Blessed be 
God, that He has not left us to discover 
Him, but has revealed Himself to man ; and 
that while He is ever doing so in ways 
manifold because He is a living God, and 
loves to hold intercourse with us in many a 
different language from within and from 
without, yet, blessed be His name for that 
brightest display of His glory “in the face” 
of Him who came from the bosom of the 
Father to reveal Him to us. 

Now, there is no fact with which we are 
more familiar than that God zs, and that 
His government is absolute over all persons 
and things, and is unchangeable for ever and 
ever. But, would that we could grasp this 
truth with heart, soul, and strength—that we 
‘lid not so much possess it as a dead truth, 
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| which, with a thousand others, might be laid 


by uselessly in our minds, but that it pos- 
sessed us with living power! How it would 
mould our whole being, and give a meaning to 
all things! Let us but attach reality to the 
single fact that our own lives and eternal his- 
tory, for weal or woe, as also that of all those 
we hold dear, and the destiny of every inha- 
bitant of every world for ever, are absolutely at 
the disposal of one living Person. Think of it, 
ponder over it, till you see intensely its truth 
—that God, God alone, can do with you now 
and for ever whatever He pleases ; that all 
creation which has sprung from His simple 
Will can no more question His right to 
govern nor resist His power to act as He 
chooses to act, than an infant can arrest 
the movements of a man with its uplifted 
arms. There is a mighty God before all 
beings and all worlds, a mighty God ruling 
over all beings and worlds, by Whom all are 
made, and through which He worketh out 
His purposes. For ever and ever His king- 
dom shall be high and uplifted above ail 
thrones. Would that we felt our absolute 
dependence upon God; that we are not 
things whirled onwards, the sport of laws, 
the atoms of chance, but that we ever dwell 
in the eye of a Personal God ; that the very 
secrets of our heart are open before Him ; 
that He alone can determine how many more 
beats our heart will give, and how many more 
hours we shall possess this life, and all that 
gladdens it or makes it sad to our eyes; 
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that He alone can determine where and 
how we are to live after death; and that 
every attempt to escape from His all-seeing 
eye, to question His supreme authority, and 
to resist His absolute disposal of us—all 
arguments, threats, blasphemies, reasonings— 
are utterly useless and vain to alter the 
fact of His complete possession of us and 
ours, and His right to dispose of us as He 
thinks proper. 

Now, this fact of the government of God, 
if truly believed in, must give rise to earnest 
questionings regarding its character. To 
know merely that a personal God reigns, 
will by no means of itself make a man happy. 
For no one could possibly rejoice in the 
thought, and welcome it, though he were 
compelled to submit to it, until he knows 
the moral principles of the divine govern- 
ment, and how these affect the good and 
happiness of man. Mere power terrifies, 
and the more irresistible it is, the more 
terrible, until we know Aow this power is to 
be exercised. Is it a demon power, or a 
holy power? Is it eternally and universally 
on the side of right or wrong? What has 
love and mercy, justice, goodness, and truth 
to do with it? Are those its unerring 
guides, or shall cruelty and injustice move its 
sceptre? It is when such questions as these 


become not speculative ones, but questions 
| of life and death, and of such interest to 
us, that all others fade before them, that 
the imward ear catches up with joy the 
words, “The sceptre of thy kingdom is a 
sceptre of righteousness,” “ Thou lovest 


righteousness,” and sends them to the 
heart, where they are clasped as the voice 
of eternal love; and to the conscience, where 
they are reverenced as the voice of eternal 
right; and to the spirit, where they are 
adored as the beauty of holiness; and to 
the hopes and longings of men, where they 
are rejoiced in as containing the assurance 
of everlasting good and joy to the universe of 
God. “The Lord reigneth ; let the earth be 
glad!” For “the sceptre of thy kingdom is 
aright sceptre.” “ Thou lovest righteousness 
and hatest iniquity.” 

God “loves righteousness.” God looks 
upon aman asheis. He deals with living 
persons—with their words, with their actions. 
Saints and sinners are naked before Him; and 
the saint will be tried by the same rule (and 
by a stricter rule, if possible) as the sinner. 
God does look on each man just as he is; 
and He does see the sins of the saint—his 
sins of lip, and of heart, and of temper— 
just as they are in all their vileness, even as 





Jesus looked on Peter just as he was, when 
He said, “‘ Get thee behind me, Satan,” or on 
that night when Peter “went out and wept 
bitterly.” He will see us as we are in 
judgment, and He sees us exactly as we 
are now, even when justified by Christ’s 
righteousness, and accepted in Him. He 
loves righteousness in us and hates the 
iniquity. “ Let no man deceive you by 
vain words.” Right and wrong are eternal ; 
and Jesus never lived or died in order 
that sin should be anything else than sin in 
a good man, or righteousness anything else 
than righteousness ; and no robe of right- 
eousness will so conceal from the righteous 
God the wrong of a Moses, or of a David, 
or of a Peter, that He shall not hate it, or 
so alter the nature of things that He shall 
not be pleased with what is most delightful 
to Him. 

Further, God rewards righteousness. Here 
is a word at which some men start; but 
we have to do not with words, but with 
facts ; and the fact is, that God does “ reward 
us according to our righteousness and the 
cleanness of our hands,” that “in the keep- 
ing of God’s word there is great reward,” 
that “surely there is a reward for the 
righteous,” that “to Him that loveth 
righteousness there is a reward.” So saith 
the Spirit of God, and we wonder not that, 
if He punishes evil doers, He should also 
reward those who do his will. 

How? There is the highest and best of 
all rewards—His own approval. What a 
glorious reward is the smile of our Father, 
the “ Well done, good and faithful servant!” 
His reward is not confined to great acts, but 
is extended to small ones. “ Not a cup of 
cold water given to a disciple shall lose 
its reward.” Obviously, for inasmuch as 
God is seeking the heart of love, the small 
as wellas the great may evidence its exist- 
ence. The tender father values his child’s 
kiss, because it is a gush of love from the 
child’s heart. Thus God approves even of the 
simple wish when nothing is done, because 
He sees the heart that desires to doit. “It 
was well with thee that it was in thine heart,” 
said the Lord to David, with reference to the 
building of the temple, before a stone of it 
was laid. How encouraging is this to those 
who have but the one talent! Wherever love 
truly exists, it can never want a means of 
expressing itself in look, or word, or act 
towards God or towards man. Should 
language be silent, and eyes closed in weak- 
ness, and the feeble hands fall down, He 
sees the heart feeling righteously towards 
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himself and all; and verily He smiles upon 
it, and His approval is a reward. “Thou 
shalt bless the righteous ; with favour shalt 
thou compass him about as with a shield.” 
He “loveth him that followeth after right- 
eousness.” 

Again, God rewards righteousness by the 
peace which ever accompanies it in our 
spirits. “The effect of righteousness is 
peace,” the work of righteousness quietness 
and assurance.” The apostle speaks of the 
‘peaceable fruits of righteousness.” ‘The 
voice of rejoicing is in the tabernacles of the 
righteous.” “Light is sown” for them ; and 
they rejoice in the Lord. This is indeed a 
blessed reward ; the calm peace of conscience 
possessed by the man who, through the power 
of God, and faith in Christ, seeks to walk 
'| rightly towards God and man, and finds him- 
|| self more and more able to do so. There is 
a joy of spirit the world knows not of in 
keeping to a “path of righteousness for his 
own name’s sake.” There are no such joy- 
ful triumphs as those gained by the spirit 
over the flesh. No rewards more sweet than 
are enjoyed by the soul, which, in the eye 
of God, its sovereign Lord and Holy Father, 
resists temptation, does battle with the 


| wrong, keeps the tongue silent, and the 
impetuous passions down, and continues, 


it may be through many years of suffering 
| in body and spirit, manfully to persevere 
| through obstacles, dangers, and hourly 
stumbling-blocks, to follow on in the path 
of righteousness unknown and unheeded 
by the world ; neither courting its smiles, 
nor fearing its frowns, but ever seeing ‘Him 
who is invisible” as its Guide and Com- 
forter, by night and by day. Little does 
the world understand the peace, the calm 
\| joy which dwells in such a soul; but with its 
| Divine Head it exclaims, “O righteous 
Father, the world hath not known thee!” 
Indeed, there is no other way of peace but 
walking in a path of righteousness. Peace 
is the enjoyment of God’s love, the harmony 
of the soul with God; and this never can 
be maintained by any mere forms of right 
thoughts, or right views, or speculations, but 
only by being right and doing right. “If ye 
kecp my commandments, ye shall abide in 
my love, even as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments, and abide in His love.” 
“Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.” Oh, no wonder that there 
are so many professing Christians with right 
views and little peace, when they take so little 
heed to a righteous walk! How can they 
expect that peace shall abide in hearts under 





the government of unholy, restless desires, 
and no earnest efforts to overcome them? 
The righteous God loveth not, but hateth, 
envy, strife, backbiting, wickedness, covet- 
ousness, malice, falsehood, dishonesty, 
selfishness, ungodliness; and when these 
are kept, the God of peace departs.- It is 
wonderful what an effect this inner peace | 
has on all things around us. It is the | 
mind itself which casts a “shroud, or a | 
wedding garment,” upon the outer world. | 
We in ourselves rejoice ; and the gladness 
of the world is but an echo from our voice. 
When we are ill at ease with ourselves, and 
unhappy in the home of our own heart from 
a bad conscience, or from a life unfaithful 
to duty, everything takes a complexion from 
our spirit, mercies cease to delight, friends are 
no longer friends, nature loses her beauty, 
our employments their interest, life itself 
may at last become intolerable, and death 
be sought as a refuge near and immediate 
from what is already hell. But where peace 
reigns, sunshine spreads all around. While | 
Judas went with his silver pieces to hang 
himself, He Who was being led to the cross 
exclaimed, “ My peace I leave with you !” 
Time would fail me to utter in detail all 
the precious promises made to the righteous. 
Is it a blessing to have God as the hearer 
of prayer? “The righteous cry, and God 
heareth them.” Is deliverance from afflic- 
tion a reward? ‘“ Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth 
them out of them all.” Is it good to be | 
held up in time of weakness? “The Lord 
upholdeth the righteous.” Does he desire | 
to be guided in perplexity? ‘Light is sown | 
for the righteous.” “The way of the right- | 
eous is made plain.” Does he need to be | 
watched at all times? ‘“ The eyes of the | 
Lord are upon the righteous.” ‘These | 
blessed promises extend to all he has, | 
and all connected with him. “ The house | 
of the righteous shall stand.” The rod | 
of the wicked shall not rest on the lot 
of the righteous.” ‘The righteous shall 
inherit the earth.” “The seed of the right- 
eous shall be blessed,” nor shall they be 
begging bread. And what glorious pros- 
pects are set before them! “The hope of 
the righteous shall be gladness” “The 
righteous has hope in his death.” He has 
hope also at judgment. ‘“ The righteous 
shall go into life eternal.” “They shall | 
shine forth as the sun.” Seeing then, the 
“righteous God loveth righteousiess ;” we 
may well exclaim, “Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my latter end be like his.” 
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Another reward of righteousness is right- 
eousness itself. 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled. 
In other words, the man who loves good 
shall be filled with it. This at once exposes 
the ignorant and selfish folly that would 
associate with righteousness only such ex- 
ternal rewards as men receive here for doing 
good, as the phrase is. If men do the state 
some service, they expect to be rewarded by 
some favour or honour. Even if men save 
the lives of others, they expect a reward. 
And all this system of rewards, which, begun 
in school, is continued during life to the 
boy, by way of stimulating him to a right 
course of action, is very naturally transferred 
by the unthinking and the ignorant to the 
government of God ; and thus men associate 
with doing their duty to God and man, 
with being righteous, some rewards they 
know not what, but which will probably 
mark what good people they have been. 
Yet, after all, there are hints given us in this 
world of a different and nobler system of 
rewards. ‘True love seeks only true love in 
return. No mother would expect to be 
rewarded by money for loving or saving her 
child. It would be an insult to her whole 
being to insinuate that she was not suf- 





ficiently rewarded by having her child’s heart 
to beat responsive to her own ; and so, what 
reward does God offer to love? What but 
love—Himself! What reward can He hold 
out to the man who “ hungers after right- 
eousness ” better than that “he shall be filled” 
with perfect righteousness; for “the Lord 
loveth righteousness,” and giveth us what 
He loves. It is true that there are to be 
“new heavens and a new earth,” and a 
world in every respect suited to meet the 
wants of man as a sentient, intellectual, 
active, and social being. I believe that 
there shall be such lights there for the 
eye, and such melodies for the ear, such a 
display of material beauty and magnificence 
as earth but faintly foreshadows. I believe 
there will be works given us to do,—works 
suited to our natures and redeemed powers, 
—and that the imagination and the intellect 
of man will then have a grasp and scope 
for their exercise, to which our present state 
is as childhood compared to philosophic 
manhood. I believe, too, that we shall 
enjoy the society of the good, gathered 
from all countries and ages; but I also 
believe that this will be the grand 
characteristic of the new heavens and 
the new earth, that “therein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 


A SPRING THOUGHT. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.” 


6 tems spring tide flutters to the earth 
From those delightful skies, 
Where, if we did not take our birth, 
I trust our heaven lies ; 
For it will be divinely fair 
From thence the lovely hues to fling, 
And with our happy hands prepare 
The glories of the spring. 


Yet is it best the world to please 
By work as bright as this, 
Or to receive in happy ease 
The rapture and the bliss ? 
Sweet thoughts the poet must employ 
(Poets must have noble hearts), 
But can he ever fec/ the joy 
That he to us imparts ? 
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possession, To him it was a dream— 
an island not in water, but in the skies. 
Exquisite as a picture even to a common 
eye, to him it was rich in that beauty of 
association and memory which is the soul of 
other and more material loveliness. The 
orchard, with its patriarchal trees, barren 
now, and overgrown with moss and lichen 
even to the tips of their tiniest and loftiest 
twigs, sloped to the rising sun. Here, be- 
yond doubt, did the holy monks walk and 
talk after early matins in the days of old. 
By holy hands these trees were planted. 
Their barrenness to the sense was a harvest 
to the soul; their grey mosses and lichens 
were to the imagination apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. As for the garden, it 
sloped with a distinctly utilitarian view to- 
ward the south ; ut it had been cultivated 
doubtless by other than mechanic hands, 
ages and ages. To the north and west the 
loch wound through elms and beeches of 
large size, a long leafy cloister. Here no 
doubt was the evening walk of the prior and 
his clergy, when the sun, then as now, was 
going down in front, and pouring across the 
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barbarous to have meetings for worship in a 
church, be it barn or cathedral, when there 


which to adore the Infinitely Good and Fair; 
where, if love can be kindled in human souls 
by beauty, love must flame and burn ; where, 
if our hearts are tuneless, these choristers of 
the woods—the thrush, the blackbird, the 
linnet—pour forth hymns of faith and hope 
and love in which it is impossible not to 
join or not be joyous. Would Christianity 
have stiffened and frozen into some of the 
forms which it has assumed, if it had been 
preached always, as at first, in the open 
air, in presence of the lilies, in competition 
and in unison with the song of the lark and 
the thrush? Should not the preaching of 
sermons be reserved for bad weather and 
back lanes ?” 


The place, in truth, was certain to find in the 


peculiar charms. For it was, above all, a 
vague, dreamy interest in an old country as 


portunities of education and experience a 
new country did not afford, which had 


bush to attend a Scotch university, and, as it 
had happened, to become the minister of a 
parish in Braidarden. Coming from a 
country which, happily or unhappily for 
itself, has no history, no monuments, no 
Norman Conquest, no ancient aristocracy, 
no Novantia, and possessing an imagination 


side of these things, he had been thrilled on 
visiting the scenes of historical events; old 
keeps and minsters filled him with emotion 
unknown to their original builders and pos- 
sessors; he anticipated, with. something 
more than curiosity, the opportunity of see- 
ing and knowing a family like the Laytons, 
whose escutcheon was centuries old ; and it 
was enough that ivy mantled a huge, mis- 
shapen heap of stones, a fragment of a small 


the neighbourhood of his new abode, for 


enchanted neighbourhood, the least part of 





dull expanse of water a broad river of gold. 
XV—18 


the beauty of which was its gleaming waters, 


chapel, and a tottering gable and belfry in | 


old, combined with his desire to enjoy op- | 


lively enough to be impressed with the poetic | 





“ T wonder,” Mr. Francis mused with him- | 
self, “ whether it may not one day be thought ' 


are these temples not made with hands in | 


Ravished with the beauty of the place, | 
thus mused the latest successor of the monks. | 


man a fond, if not foolish devotee to its | 


brought him from his home in the Australian ' 





him to feel that he had come to live in an | 
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glancing through the fringed and tasselled 
curtain of its woods. 

Especially as the time happened somehow 
altogether to be spring with himself—blush- 
ing and flowering spring, such as he had 
not known before, while to nature and 
Novantia it was glorious summer, the place 
was seen by him in its best light. To see 
summer or Novantia in all its glory, it must be 
seen thus—in spring, when the heart is young 
and full. An Englishman who sails into the 
tropics for the first time, is apt for once to be 
taken with surprise by the globe of which he 
has been an inhabitant perhaps for half a 
century, by the heavens above, and the 
earth, or rather sea, beneath, with which he 
thought himself familiar. He has been ac- 
customed to think that when it is December 
in England it is December everywhere, and 
that when the sun is struggling at mid-day to 
surmount the roof of an English farmhouse, 
he is struggling in the same way in every 
meridian sky to accomplish a similar feat 
upon the earth. He has never thought at 
any rate, perhaps, that at the very moment 
when black northern gales rend earth and 
sky and human nerves to home-keeping 
Britons, dolphins are sporting in halcyon 
seas, which sleep in perpetual azure beauty 
beneath tropical skies, the glory of which 


could only be accumulated in an eternal 


summer. Mr. Francis, though not an Eng- 
lishman, knew this. It occurred to him to 
think of it as, on the first days of his owner- 
ship, he walked and mused about Novantia. 
Living before on frigid shores, he had sailed 
here into a region of summer of which he 
had not suspected so much as the existence. 
He had not thought, even when he had 
often and studiously compared life in an old 
country and in a new, that there was life so 
rich, glorious, thrilling, to be enjoyed any- 
where as that which he felt that he was en- 
tering here. 

One thing which might have had the effect 
of qualifying this feeling, rather tended to 
intensify it. Everything, he already knew, 
was not as sweet and fair as Novantia in his 
new parish. Only a superficial inspection 
was requisite to show that it contained few 
Sunburys, few Laighleas, and many abodes 
of another kind, where ignorance and sin 
and misery had had time to make for them- 
selves a secure and even sacred position, It 
was manifest to him at a glance that his 
duties would not be light. But this pleased 
him. Young, and eager, and enthusiastic 
in his hopes and in his wishes for the 
good of his fellow-men, he desired just such 





a field for his energies as he had found, one 
that would call them forth and task them, 
It was odd and suggestive, no doubt, that here 
was a parish with a modern palace and a 
ruined abbey in it, home and focus not only 
of aristocratic refinement and culture, but of 
spiritual light and power for ages and ages. 
Yet it was what it was. But was not that 
simply owing to the want of skill or the want 
of will on the part of those who had laboured 
in the vineyard, and let it become a waste 
in their hands ? 

Then there were the amiable and en- 
lightened owners of Sunbury to help him 
in any good work that was to be done. Be 
sides them, there were the Hopes, mission 
aries and evangelists, as rare and as fair as 
angels. Not once, except with reference to 
David Groats and “the track,” had Miss 
Hope referred to it; but he knew, from even 
a slight acquaintance with the poor of the 
place, that she was their friend and constant 
visitor, bringing with her often what was 
better appreciated, if not better, than tracts. 
From her mother he had learned—he could 
not tell exactly whether it was with pleasure | 
or pain—that the effect of his preaching 
self-sacrifice as he did was, that she was dis- 
satisfied with herself and with the work she 
was doing, and meant to do more. Too 
much for her health, Mrs. Hope was sure. 

Why was it, however, he asked himself, as 
the Laytons and the Hopes thus came 
and went in his imagination, that the nearer 
it came to the time of the arrival of the 
former at Sunbury Castle, he was the more 
doubtful whether he wished it or feared 
it most? Laighlea, where he found an ex- 
cuse for being almost daily, was full of that 
event, as indeed was the whole district. It 
was the event oi the year, at least for every 
one above the degree of ploughman. Was 
it because the Hopes anticipated it with so 
much pleasure, and spoke of it so often, that 
he, in spite of himself, would not have been 
sorry to hear of its being postponed ; was it 
because Illtafend was pleasant enough with- 
out Sunbury, that he did not wish Sunbury 
added to it. 

This was the truth, and if the conclusion to 
which it pointed had been as acceptable as 
it was obvious, it would have relieved Mr. 
Francis of a difficult question. As things 
were, it went on debating itself, always taking 
to itself a little more and still a little more 
perplexity and vexation, Only one thing 
was clear, and that was too clear, painfully 
clear. It was no use thinking of Miss Hope 
but as a friend. It was not merely foolish 
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| to do so; it was wicked. What would the 
| Laytons, patron, ladyships, half the peer- 
| age, not to speak of her mother and near 
relatives, say to the presumption of receiv- 
ing the gift of a living, and returning for it 
directly a proposal of marriage? That, too, 
was the least of it. The scorn of others 
might be borne, but how was he to bear his 
own contempt of himself? Could a man 
think himself fit to live, not to say teach 
others to live, who hated wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, delighted for Sunday pastime 
to tear their borrowed fleeces from their 
backs ; yet would sneak into the favour of 
women, to be praised by them, enjoy their 
| company, eat dinners at their expense, and 
| marry the wealthy or the pretty daughter, all 
| under the pretence of professional zeal and 
| piety? What—self-sacrifice! the new old 
| gospel of which he was so fervid an apostle, 
showing itself in his own case, not by a 
| singular patience in carrying a cross on to 
| the bitter end, but by a peculiar aptitude for 
gaining the world, ay, more than the world! 
No! Mr. Francis repudiated for himself 
with scorn intentions of which a gentleman 
must have been ashamed, and self-sacrifice 
not according to the gospel. And as it was 
thus settled that any feeling but that of mere 
| friendship for Miss Hope was out of the 
| question, so it was fixed that it had no exist- 
ence. It ought not to be the case that 
Henry Francis loved Hetty Hope. There- 
fore it was not the case. He was much 
comforted by this inference, drawn according 
| to a familiar logical figure ; and sohe walked 
over to Laighlea, just to say good-bye for the 
, second time before starting for London to 
| wait his sister Bessy’s arrival. After his return, 
he thought, it might be safer and better not 
to be too much there. But in the mean- 
time, while he was alone at Novantia, it 
| would seem odd if he did not continue to go 
| as often as he had been accustomed to do. 








CHAPTER X. 


Mr. James OcG, the parish dominie, who 
spent most of his evenings in the society of 
David Groats and his daughter (it was said 
by the parish for the daughter’s sake, for the 

| dominie had always at least one sweetheart), 
was at the lodge when Mr. Francis called 
| there on his way home from Laighlea. 

“Come along,” said the schoolmaster, who 

| Was an enthusiast in many things, whist 
included. ‘We'll have a game now, we'll 
finish the rubber that was interrupted by the 
| —deil.” 





| “The deal!” smiled Mr. Francis, who 





already knew Mr. Ogg’s quaintness and liked 
him for it. 

“ Ay, the deil,” interposed David; “the 
dominie’s aye making moonshine in the day- 
time, amd the last o’ his productions that 
way, saVing your presence, who are our 
spiritual guide and comforter, is an essay on 
the deil.” 

“The deil?” 

“ Ay, the very same, and he finishes ’t up 
wi’ a poem.” 

“It’s not the first on that subject, neither 
is it the worst I hope, though it would be 
hard for it to: be the best.” 

“ Weel, as for that, if it’s no as guid poetry 
as Burns’s, I would na say but it’s as guid 
gospel. But ye’ll judge o’ that best for your- 
salf ; read it to the minister, dominie.” 

The dominie needed no urging to comply 
with this request. His face usually wore a 
peculiar yet unmistakable smirk of self- 
satisfaction; but when he was particularly 
elated, his whole countenance was that of a 
man going to whistle a beautiful and popular 
air. His mouth rounded itself into a com- 
plete circle, his eyebrows, usually slanting at 
a precipitous elevation, took an almost vertical 
direction, and gave full effect to a pair of 
bright blue eyes, set very close to each other, 
and not free from some traces of a slight 
squint, as if of peculiar attachment to each 
other. 

With this happy expression, hardly waiting 
to be asked by Mr. Francis to do so, he 
pulled his MS. out of his breast pocket and 
proceeded to read an essay “On the Mental 
Progress of the Devil,” which seemed to have 
been suggested by a remark of the saintly 
Rutherford, to the effect that the devil was 
always getting more expert. The object of 
the paper, which, apart from the verses with 
which it coneluded, was of a serious and 
argumentative character, was to show that 
the greater wickedness of the world in these 
later ages (this was assumed) was due to the 
greater skilk of the Evil One; the tempter 
being, as a finite intelligence, necessarily 
capable of progress in those arts and sciences 
which he cultivated at the expense of fallen 
humanity. 

“Gie us the poem,” said David Groats, 
before the essay was quite finished, for he 
saw that the mimister was less taken by it 
than he expected him to be, and in fact 
appeared absent and inattentive. 

Mr. Ogg did what he was bidden, and 
turned at once from prose to verse, the close- 


}set round bead eyes in his head almost ex- 


panding with light and glee so as to threaten 
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to burst into and inundate each other. The 
poem was shorter than the essay, but like 
it began at the beginning, referred to the 
juvenile inexpertness and awkwardness of 
the person in question, and then indicated the 
happy results of long practice and experience 
combined with zeal and determination in his 
vocation. 


“ His wings that flapped too loud by far 
Are improved. And his head’s as clear’s a star ; 
And his wings are noiseless as a bat; 
And he hides his horns wi’ a satin hat, 
And has sorted, they tell me, his ain club foot, 
And can dance a waltz in 2 patent boot.” 


This was followed by an ingenuous appeal to 
, the intelligence of the reader, with the view 
| of clinching the obvious deduction :— 


*O reader, just think what ye’d be yoursel’, 

Were your years as many, your pow as bel’; 

Your baffled schemes, sae oft renewed, 

Wi’ perseverance as great pursued ; 

Wi’ ’prenticeship o’ some thousand years, 

Anda pair o’ ee eyes and ears, 

And wits made quic wi’ many a thwart, 

You’d be king o’ the black or any art, 

And be sic a journeyman, now, it’s clear, 

As never the like did on earth appear.” 
_ And with a hope, curious as a counterpart to 
the latitudinarian one expressed by Burns as 
to the final destiny of the great enemy—a 
hope as to the chances of his victims, the 
|, dominie concluded his rhymes :— 

“‘Sae I hope when we’ve got our scores to pay, 

At the end o’ the game, at the end o’ the day, 

Account ’ill be ta’en wi’ whom we played, 

For nowadays it may well be said 

That our wiliest carle’s a green young chiel 

When matched wi’ the auld experienced deil.’’ 
Much to the disappointment of the author, 
_ David Groats inadvertently prevented judg- 

ment being recorded by the minister as to 

_ the merits of this effusion, to which he seemed 
rather more attentive than he had been to 
| the essay, by affirming that the dominie 
was an old Greek. 

“Greek!” said the pedagogue, “I don’t 
know a word of Greek, though I will say, 
m presence of the minister himself— 

‘Latin to me’s no more difficile 

Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle,’ 
| and I don’t know why, my style being formed 
, chiefly upon Latin models, you should call 
| me Greek.” 
“T’m not speaking o’ style, dominie, at 
| least the style o’ your paper, but the style o’ 

man is Greek in you. Ye may be an ancient 

| Greek that way, though it’s no more than 
fifty or sixty years since ye were born.” 

“Say thirty or forty,” said the dominie, 
adjusting his wig and lowering his eyebrows, 
with a glance at the gatekeeper’s daughter. 

“Well, well,” said David, “I mean we 
need na be particular in regard to that, it 
does na matter that ye were na born two or 





three thousand year since—ye’re an ancient 
Greek for a’ that; ye look at everything, 
visible and invisible, in heaven and earth and 
below the earth tae, wi’ sma’ reverence and 
plenty o’ curiosity, and I think, if I’m no’ 
misinformed, that’s gae an’ like’ an auld 
Greek.” 

“You're an older Greek than I in that 
way,” retorted the dominie, elevating his 
eyebrows. “ What was it you were discuss- 
ing with me only last night? A more tick- 
lish subject than was ever handled by me 
either in prose or rhyme.” 

“ Discuss, that’s what I did na_ do, 
dominie. Don’t get me a rebuke from the 
kirk I don’t deserve. I did na’ discuss.’t. 
It’s ae thing for a thing o’ the kind to come 
into one’s head, whether he will or no, and 
it’s a different thing a’thegether to go and 
deliberately discuss it like a divine (begging 
the minister’s pardon), as weel acquainted wi’ 
heaven as wi’ his ain parish, and wi’ divine 
decrees as wi’ the session books. No, I 
did na discuss it. It’s no’ a thing for dis- 
cussing.” 

Mr. Francis had another subject in his 
mind, and in order to havea chance of bring- 
ing it forward, wished this one speedily pro- 
duced and disposed of. 

“In the name of Greek, and of all mystery, 
what was the subject that David declares he 
did not discuss? Was it less fit for discus- 
sion than the one we have just had before us ?” 

“A neglected attribute,” replied the 
dominie. 

“ Attribute ?” inquired the clergyman. 

“ Ay, of the divine nature,” archly replied 
Mr. Ogg. 

“The short and the long o’t is,” interposed 
David, “the dominie and me were talking 
about a lot o’ things, and ane o’ them that 
came in the way was the ane he means, and 
since it’s been mentioned again, ye may as 
weel hear what it was, particularly as ye're 
bound to gie us your best advice in a 
spiritual cause. But I maun tell ye, first and 
foremost, how it was I cam to think o’t first. 
I did na tell ye that, dominie.” 

“But what is it?” inquired Mr. Francis. 
“ You have not even told us that yet.” 

“Weel, the dominie, as ye’ve seen, specu- 
lates aboot the deil. I’m no sae presump- 
tuous, I hope, being neither minister nor 
dominie, as to speculate at a’, particularly 
aboot him. I'll let him alane if he'll no 
meddle w’ me. But there’s ae thing aboot 
the Good Being that has come into my head, 
and I hope it’s no very profane, for I think 
it’s true—humour, it’s my opinion, maun be 
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ane o’ his attributes, though it’s no jist men- 
tioned among them.” 

“To assist at the discovery of an attri- 
bute,” said Mr. Francis, “is still more inter- 
esting, if possible, than to watch the progress 
of mind, eh, Mr. Ogg ?” 

“ Nickle-jarvieston, everybody kens,” pro- 
ceeded David, “ is the biggest, dirtiest, ugliest, 
human anthill in the country, and the 
Spinnet is the dirtiest and ugliest bit o’t. 
To stand at the corner o’ ane o’ the streets in 
the Spinnet, and see at the meal hours the 
hundreds and thousands, the crowds and 
swarms o’ human beings, men, women, and 
weans, dirty, tousy, greasy, rushing and fecht- 
| ing to get hame first to their parritch or 

their kail, that pour out the big mills and 
|factories there—it’s as bewildering to a 
| stranger (though snow flakes are no’ like 
| flakes o’ soot) as a snowstorm among the 
|| hills. To come to the point though,” he 
\| continued, not failing to observe that his 
| young friend the minister was showing signs 
of carefully concealed impatience, “I had 
| business in Nickle-jarvieston, ance or twice. 
| I was seeing George, my son, off to China, and, 
| going through the Spinnet ae Saturday night, 
| I was jammed, sae fou were the streets wi’ 
| mill folk, into the society o’ twa o’ them, 
|and heard what they were saying. It was 
| pay-night, and they had had a gill thegither, 
to put a flourish, nae doot, to the end o’ the 
week’s work. Ane o’ them was giein’ an 
| sonsumt o’ himsel’ to the other, and it was 
| just ae brag after anither. His neebor, he 
'said, would see he took aff his dram ower 
| there in Frazer’s (pointing wi’ his cap to the 
shop), and never sae much as winket. If it 
had na been sae near the sabbath day he would 
| wager anither gill that he would walk frae 
|| the mill-gate hame ony day a minute and a 
‘| quarter afore Bob Spiers or Tam Hamilton. 
‘| Forbye that he would haud his ain wi’ ony 
|| man at his work, from Monday morning till 
| Saturday night, and beat him tae—if no this 
| week, then the next. Thus they stood in the 
|| crowd, the ane bragging to the ither, wi’ as 
much eloquence and mair elocution than our 
— here preaches wi’ on the sabbath 
ay.’ 

“ Ye’re forgetting your text though, David,” 
said the dominie. 

“Ye’re nae preacher, dominie, or ye would 
ken what I’m giein’ ye the noo is the context, 
|| aye the big half o’ the thing.” 

“Go on with the discourse,” said Mr. 
|| Francis, rising to show that he must be 
|| going. 

“TI will,” replied David, “and leaving the 











practical applications to be made as they 
should be aye by the audience, finish in 
what ye call when ye’re in the pulpit, a single 
word. I could na help saying to mysel’ 
then,” he continued, rising from his seat to || 
show the minister that he was near the | 
end of his story—“I could na help saying 
to mysel’, standing behind thae Spinnet |! 
weavers, it taks mair nor dirty and greasy 
moleskin, particularly when there’s a dram 
going, to hide human nature.” 

“ In vino veritas,” interposed the dominie. || 

“Ay!” said David, “that’s true, though , 
it’s Latin; but that’s not the point I was || 
coming to. ‘This puir ignorant cratur’s blow- || 
ing aboot himsel’, I thought, like an Irish 
patriot or a soordook (yeomanry) major. 
But for a’ that, there’s no muckle harm in 
the puir soul, no muckle what anybody but a 
teetotaller would call sin in him—with his | 
Saturday night dram and his bit brag to his 
neebor aboot himsel’. There’s nae sin at a’, 
maybe. I canna think, therefore—this was 
what I said to mysel’—I canna think o’ Him 
that made him and kens his frailties, glower- 
ing at him wi’ wrath and indignation or ony- 
thing o’ that kind, like ane o’ the Pharisees 
and Scribes ; what way then does He regard 
him at a’? Isitno maybe as I do mysel’ 
wi’ a feeling, no suggested, I hope, dominie, 
from yon quarter o’ yours, that a Spinnet 
weaver, at an expense o’ threepence for half 
a gill, and wi’ the help o’ a little conceit 0’ 
himsel’ that none o’ us could do without for- 
getting, towering ower a’ that’s dirty and dull 
and miserable in his existence, and planting 
himsel’ on the heights of human happiness 
and glory as if he were a born duke or suc- 
cessful general is sae queer a sight that a 
Good Being when he sees’t maun be divertit 
wi't, mair nor vexed wi'’t ?” 

“So you were led to infer the existence | 
of a neglected attribute,” said Mr. Francis, 
sitting down again to hear David out. 

“Ay,” he replied, lifting up his head with | 
a sudden jerk, as if he were bringing a musket 
into position, which was his custom when he 
was much excited—“ Ay, I could na but think, 
thinking o’ thae Spinnet weavers, that for- 
bye that justice which pays back ill deeds 
and thoughts to the last copper, and that 
kindness that rewards us with heaven for 
giein’ a cup o’ cold water to a neebor, there 
maybe that in Him that made us, that takes | 
note o’ what’s neither good in itsel’ nor ill, 
and there’s a lot o’ that in the world and in 
human nature, and some o’t’s sae droll the 


| droliness maun, I think, be the very reason 


it’s there at a’. 
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| “To think so, d’ye ken,” he added, 
| bringing the musket into position for another 
| shot, “explains to me a deal in the world 
'| that would be dark—the puddock when it 
sits up on its end, and puts oot its tongue, 
lick, licking, and goggles wi’ its big een as if 
it had specks on at a yellow strawberry, is 
| no bonny, but it’s funny. So are lots o’ other 
.| beings, and their ways human and no human. 
| A being without humour, a’ justice or a’ 
| mercy, or the like o’ that, would never have 
| made them, or would hae small pleasure in 
them when they were made.” 
| “JT should say,” remarked the dominie, 
i, “that David must be right ; he’s an example 
himself of the truth of what he preaches ; 
and, besides that, when one thinks of it, the 
| Being who made us must himself have what 
He gave to us. Not only so,” he added, ad- 
_ dressing himself to the gatekeeper, “if there’s 
humour in us, David, then I should say 
| that, in order that He who made us should 
| know what is in man, as we know He does, 
| he must have what man has. But,” added 


| Mr. Ogg, with a critical smirk on his face, 
| and several critical shakes of the head, and 
addressing himself first to Mr. Francis and 
then to David, “ there is one point on which 
I must beg to disagree with David. Does 
he mean to tell me that it’s not a sin for a 


disgusting, dissipated brute of a weaver to 
go and spend his wages in drink, while per- 
| haps his wife and children have not a crust to 
put in their mouths, or clothes to put on their 
backs, or a fire to warm them? Why, it’s 
| drink, David, which is the ruin of thousands, 
| millions of our operative classes, and what is 
| their ruin I should say is their sin too, and I 
| doubt if you can suppose that their sin and 
misery is a joke to a Good Being.” 

“In the first place, dominie,” replied 
David, “I grant a’ that, and in the second 
place I deny it a’. I deny its application 
to the point in question ; for ye see I’m sup- 
posin’ in the first place my Spinnet weaver is 
no a drunkard, mair nor you or me or the 
minister, for we a’ take a dram as well 


as him; I’m supposin’ he’s no ill to his | 


wife and bairns, but may be has neither 
ane nor ither, and at any rate has his dram 
only ance a week and in moderation then— 
that’s ae thing I’m supposin’ ; and anither is 
—this is mair to the point, and I’m surprised 
ye need to hae it pointed out to ye, dominie. 
I tell’t ye aboot my weaver frien’ no to haud 
him up as a moral example, but only just to 
show how it was I cam’ first to think o’ what 
we’ve been speakin’ aboot. I was na justifyin’ 
the weaver’s dram ; I was accounting for my 





ain idea, how it cam’ first into my head, and 
no sayin’ whether it was right or wrong.” 

“You were speaking as an historian, not 
as a moralist,” said Mr. Ogg, pleased now as 
always to be abie to make a fine distinction, 
good-humouredly inviting David to go on with 
his story. In response to which invitation, 
protesting that he had said all he had to say 
already, the gatekeeper once more elevated 
his musket. 

“Forbye clearing up what’s dark and 


| mysterious, it makes the world bigger, I 


think, for Him that made it to gie Him 
humour or something like it. For ye see jist 
to have a world fou o’ so many different 
creatures, good and evil, or better and waur, 
is a great thing, nae doot, but it maun be a far 
greater to compare them among themselves, 
and see as we see oursels, how droll they are 
baith where they’re like and where they’re no 
like. Thae Spinnet weavers noo, take jist 
what’s serious, sin or no sin, in them and it’s 
little, it’s nothing. But take what’s queer in 
them besides, compare ’t wi’ what’s like it in 
human life, baith high and low, and maybe 
ither life too ; take notice that the trade o’ 
patriotism and the weaving trade dinna pit | 
new stuff into human nature, but gie ’t nae 
end o’ shapes and colours. That makes the 
big world bigger, does it no?” 

“A practical application of this subject, 
therefore,” said Mr. Ogg, complacently nod- 
ding ‘to the minister, “occurs to me. If this 
neglected attribute were generally recognised 
among us, an institution for which I have 


| always had a great regard might have a chance 


of being revived, after some ages of disuse, 
viz., court jester. That official would now be 
useless to the state, the people being king, 
their representatives are all privileged and 
enough of them are fools. But he might be 
attached, it occurs to me, to the church. | 
He might sit in church courts.” 

“‘ What license would ye gie him?” inquired 
David. : 

“ He told the king, in old times,” replied 
Mr. Ogg, “ what others dared not tell him, 
and what they could not have told him to the 
same purpose if they had dared. He changed 
the current of events in peace and war by 
a jest or a grimace. If he were attached 
nowadays, not to the state, but to the church, 
he might, I think, be as useful and powerful 
as ever. In ecclesiastical courts and causes 
men are all kings, whose lightest word must be 
regarded as inspired and taken as a law for the 
universe. No one of their own circle has the 
courage to laugh at the rest where laughter is 
required, and a jest from an outsider, if he 
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were privileged, would set things right that 

long and furious debates only put hopelessly 

wrong. We want a church fool, don’t we?” 

Mr. Francis was rising to go. He answered 

| the question by asking one, of which, to tell the 
truth, his mind had been full all the evening. 

“ What was the exact date at which his lord- 
| ship and the family were expected?” This 

question had been answered for him at 

Laighlea ; but he asked it again, and got it 

answered at the lodge. Then he permitted 
| himself to inquire, though it was a little be- 
| yond his intentions to do so, whether much 

company usually came with the family, to 

which the dominie replied, that whoever 

came or did not come, Mr. George Fox was 
| sure to arrive first. This was the very point, 

with regard to which, in spite of himself, 
| Mr. Francis was fishing for information. 

““Who is Mr. Fox, do you know?” he 
inquired. 

“A gentleman,” replied Mr. Ogg, “ ‘sans 
peur et sans reproche,’ a perfect and total 
gentleman, a most absolute gentleman, for 
he ought to have some profession, having 
no cash, and he has none whatever. But 
they say he’s such a fine fellow; and one 
thing I know, he’s a splendid man to look at. 
They say, too, he stays in the neighbourhood, 
this last year or two, longer than he did 

| because Miss Hope is over the way.” 
| Exactly, thought Mr. Francis, as he walked 
slowly and thoughtfully home to Novantia. 

I thought the name turned up very often in 

conversation over the way. To think of a 

needy man despising a profession and calling 

himself a gentleman, or of Miss Hope giving 
her hand to such a man, only because he is 

Lord Somebody’s cousin. 
| Mr. Francis felt that he was very unhappy, 
| and, ere he reached home, began to suspect 
that he was very unjust. 

“Ts this,” he said to himself, as he entered 
the long avenue leading to the house—“ is 
this what it is to love one’s fellow-creatures 
Christianly, to think of a man with dislike 
before one has ever seen him or knows any- 
thing about him? The tempter, as the 
dominie argues, grows more and more subtle. 
When the world, through long culture, has 
come to be adorned with a woman like Miss 
Hope, the world is a strange place to live in.” 

“* Besides,” he added, trying to force his 





nothing to me, whether she be nothing or 
everything to Mr. Fox, or he to her.” Which 
nothingness, as if it had been something, 
instead of going into the house and going to 
bed, he proceeded to consider further in a 





——— 
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mind abruptly into the right mood, “she’s | 





stroll round the island that lasted till long 
after midnight. 


CHAPTER XI. 

To be deliberately critical of one whom we 
are bound in common duty and decency to 
love, is to sneak down into the cellars of our 
earthly house, grope about in the dark for 
the sacred cords worked into the foundations, 
haggle them asunder, and begin to calculate 
whether it is worth while to tie them up 
again. Henry Francis, waiting for his sister | 
at Plymouth, was not the man to be guilty | 
of anything so mean. But he let himself | 
hope, could not help hoping, his sister | 
would please not himself but others. He | 
felt that others would be critical, and that he 
would like others to be pleased. He recalled 
as much as he could of her face and her | 
ways, as she was when she used to be his 
companion—child companion (for she was 
several years younger) on many a ramble in 
the bush. That she was clever and witty, 
and, for a girl, especially a bush girl, well- 
read and accomplished, he knew from her 
letters. On that point he had no doubt 
or misgiving. Was she, however, with all 
that, just the companion for Miss Hope and 
her sister he would like her to be for her 
own sake? This was the question. No, it | 
was not. She was his sister, and whatever | 
was the style of her face or the quality of her | 
manners, if it were only for the sake of the 
best and kindest of fathers, whose darling 
she was, and of a mother whose memory was 
still as fresh to him as it was sweet, he 
loved her, longed for her, grudged himself 
beforehand the enjoyment of her society, | 
since what was his gain was loss to one who |; 
needed her companionship still more. 

Sixteen thousand miles of salt water | 
stretch between the coasts of England and | 
those of Australia. Yet so does man inhabit 
immensity, so does his imagination take up | 
worlds and their oceans and sport with them, | 
that enormous breadth of sea which, at a 
distance from its shores, and when our light is | 
only that of common day, oppresses the mind | 
with the feeling of hopeless separation made 
by it between friends living in different 
hemispheres, when we are near to it, when its 
waters ripple at our feet, when we are within 
sight of its broad, shining, mysterious bosom, 
and fancy kindles at the thought that 
there is nothing but itself between us and 
those dear to us at the other end of the 
earth, instead of then separating us from 
them by an impassable gulf, it brings them 


| nearer to us than if they lived with us in 
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the same town, and only not in the same | 
street. , | 
Thus, to Henry Francis, the vicinity of | 
the ocean served to abolish space and time, | 
and revive years and scenes that had begun | 
to fade out of mind. He felt a vanished | 
hand laid upon his shoulders, he looked | 
up into a face wan and wasted with long | 
illness, yet sweet and beautiful still. His | 
mother was at his side again, as in her last 
days, she took his arm and tottered with his 
aid a few steps towards her accustomed seat 
in the verandah. There was a mystery of 
tears in those sweet, sad eyes of hers, not to 
be divined, once observed never to be for- 
gotten. ‘They were so full of love for him, 
for his father, brother, sister; yet there was 
in them a look so intent, wistful, far-off, as of 
one who had been utterly lonely once, and 
was unable to forget it. How intent and 
far-off that look was as she sat there and spoke 
of him and them she was going to leave, and 
wished for her husband’s and her children’s 
sake it had not been so soon, yet checked 
herself again to express her submission to 
His will who had been their Friend and 
Saviour indeed in dark and awful times. 
Then, in that strange chamber of memory, of 
which the eye is often but the blank window, 
| his father sat beside him as he used to sit for 
months in the long evenings, speaking not a 





| word, till that sorrow of sorrows had spent | 


| itself a little. Or he followed the old man | 
to the spot where they had laid her body | 
(a green sandy knoll, shaded with pines), and 
met him returning, so as to answer his sad 
smile with some carefully-conned common- 
place. 

Thus time passed with Mr. Francis, wait- | 
ing for his sister, asking himself again and | 
yet again what she was like now; and at last 
she came. She was leaning over the rail 
of the poop as the ship swung to anchor, 
searching for him with her eyes in the fleet of 
boats around. She waved to him and was 
not answered; it was not he, but there he | 
was under the stern. She shouted to him, 
“ Henry,” and in another moment they were | 
clasped in each other’s arms, and looking | 
into each other’s tearful eyes. | 

“ You are grown so tall, Bessy, and—” he | 
would have added beautiful, but somehow | 
he felt that she anticipated him, and a hu- | 
morous smile was coming into her face, and | 
he kept the word to himself. 

None the less, as they pursued their 
journey, or rather voyage, to Braidarden, he 
was sure she was what at first sight had 





struck him. She was as unlike Miss Hope | 


as two young ladies wearing the same style 


of hair, and much the same style of dress, 


could be. Still Miss Hope would have 
been beautiful if she had been another 
Bessy—very beautiful. What was more and 
better—never was Mr. Francis so happy as 
to discover this—her manners, though without 
style or show, and not the least like Miss. 
Hope’s, were as graceful, after their simple 
unadorned kind, as could have been wished. 
Yes, she would please. It was delightful to 
have such a sister to present to such friends,, 
and such friends to show to such a sister. 
One could bear, supposing one knew it, to 
be a clown or an idiot himself, but a sister 


| with the style of a solemn dairy-maid, or the 


giggling airs of a third-rate boarding-school 
miss, that would have been such an insuffer- 
able affliction. 

“Henry,” said Bessy, interrupting uncon- 
sciously this vein of pleasing reflection, 
while they were leaning over the rail of the 
steamer, which was now nearing the Scotch 
coasts, “are these Hopes you speak of rich 
people ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Poor, they cannot be poor surely, and the 
girls daughters of an earl’s daughter.” 

“No, they are not poor, but neither are 
they rich, There are many poor among the 


| great in this part of the world, as there are 


many rich among the vulgar in other parts. 
Much is upside down here, too. 
odd at home, where we have cherries with 
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the stones outside; there are as odd things #7 
here, only in human nature particularly, and 


human society.” 
“Ts Beatrice as pretty as Miss Hope?” 


“Well, you know, it depends upon your 


idea of prettiness. I should say, for my 
part, Beatrice is pretty and Miss Hope is not 
—she is beautiful. Only Beatrice is not 
quite a woman: yet, and Hetty is. But you 
will judge for yourself when you see them.” 

“T see, Henry. I could not tell before 
which of them had made a conquest of 
you.” 

“You can tell now?” 

“You have just told me that the one is a 
child and the other is a woman.” 

“Well, I loved you when you were a 
child, if I remember.” , 

“Yes; and I suppose, though I am so tall 
now as you say, you give me a sister’s share 
of your affections still; but then you know 
these Hopes are my sisters, not yours, and 
you are my brother, not theirs, which makes 
a difference. Things are not odd, in that 
respect, are they, here?” 
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well as was possible a measure of gravity, 
after laughing along with her, “ you must not 
think of anything of that kind. I might as 
well fall in love with Helen of Troy or 
| Boadicea as Miss Hope, and you will under- 
stand that when you see her and know 
about her.” 

“T’ll understand nothing of the kind, un- 


| 
| “ Bessy,” said Mr. Francis, resuming as 








friends of yours. You never appear to have 
had any before—I mean lady friends. Is 
Miss Hope tall?” 
| “Notso tall as you, I think; taller, how- 
| ever, than her sister.” 
| “ Dark or fair ?” 

“ Fair and blue eyed.” 

“T know then what she is like exactly, 
one of those beautiful, shiny, flaxen-haired 











less it’s all a mistake about her beauty; but 
I'll try to please you so far as to say nothing 
to anybody about your engagement, for I 
suppose you are really engaged ?” 

Mr. Francis frowned with real gravity for 
a moment, and then burst into laughter. 

“I wonder,” said Bessy, either not noticing 
the frown, or stimulated by the laugh—“ I 
wonder very much what they are like, these 
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dolls, of which I had a pair once, you re- 
member—the one you called Leah, because 
there was a blemish on one of her cheeks, 
and the other, because she was perfect, you 
called Rachel.” 

“Yes; but Leah or Rachel, or whatever 
we choose to call her in this case, has won- 
derful eyes.” 


“Like all dolls. Of course, all beauties, 
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especially high-born ones, have wonderful 
eyes, lustrous eyes; if they are blue, they 
are sky-blue. If you put Miss Hope into 
a romance, Henry, don’t forget her eyes. 
The shiny doll will please a good many, and 
the wonderful eyes all the rest.” 

“They are wonderful,” said Mr. Francis, 
smiling at raillery which pleased him, because 
he thought it might have pleased others. 
“They are wonderful, not because they 
happen to be blue, like Rachel’s and Leah’s, 
but because there is in them sunshine and 
shadow, both wonderful, both as wide and 
deep as that blue heaven above us.” 

“Wonderful eyes, indeed,” said Bessy, 
| chuckling. “I wonder if I shall have eyes 
| to see them, or if Rachel’s big blue eyes 
will be small and grey to me.” 

After reaching home, and when he had 
leisure to think over his conversations with 
his sister, Mr. Francis found there was at 
least one grave drawback to all the pleasure 
which her arrival had given him. In pro- 
| portion to that pleasure was his regret as to 
| the occasion of her visit. He could only 
| gather from her in a vague and confused way 
| what that occasion was, but he could see that 
| it was in more respects than one serious. It 
| was clear for One thing that his father’s means 
were in some way or other reduced or pre- 
cariously held. As he had long suspected, 
too, it was certain Hubert was on that road to 
ruin which in mew countfies is shorter and 
steeper than elsewhere. What would hap- 
pen if one so sensitive as his father, so sus- 
ceptible by nature and in consequence of 
former griefs, to the shock of misfortune and 
calamity, old, too, and shaken in health, 
should find troubles thickening thus upon 
him in his old age ? 

To relieve his mind as far as was possible 
at the moment of the pain which these re- 
flections gave iim, he sat down, though there 
| was no mail for a fortnight, and wrote a letter 
to Jeremiah Tippett, telling him that, with- 
out saying anything to his father on the 
subject, he was to discontinue his remit- 
tances, as he was now in a position in which 
he ought to require no help, and asking him 
at the same time to look minutely and care- 
fully into the state of affairs at home, but 
without causing any alarm or anxiety to any 
one. 

Illtafend is not one of the few rich livings 
of the northern part of Britain, where the 
richest would only tempt a merchant’s or a 
lawyer’s clerk to leave his desk if he happened 
to have been born with a passion for holy 
orders. Mr. Francis needed the allowance 





which every Christmas till now had brought 
him fully as much as ever. He had never | 
required, and never been accustomed to live 
economically. Some of his tastes, creditable 
to his intellect, were oppressive to his pocket ; | 
and for reasons which floated vaguely before 
his mind, he was particularly reluctant at the 
present moment to forego expense, as forego 
it he must if his outlay were to be limited 
by the amount of his stipend. But it was 
clear that what it was his duty to do in the 
circumstances was what he had just done in 
writing to Jeremiah. One thing further was 
to be done, or rather left undone. Novantia 
was but half furnished. More furniture, and 
according to her tastes and with the help of | 
her judgment, was to be got on his sister’s 
arrival, Beatrice Hope and himself had |, 
talked of various articles in various styles, 
beautiful or uncommon, which it would be 
quite indispensable or perfectly charming to 
get. All this was now out of the question. 
For the present the habitable part of No- 
vantia, like the ruin, must remain a frag- | 
ment, the only difference being it would 
be so difficult to get a veil of ivy thrown | 
over it. 

When all this was settled, it was with a 
pang that it was thought ever again by 
Mr. Francis. There are things besides sin- 
ful pleasures that won’t bear reflection, at 
least comfortable reflection. Having just 
done the right thing with enthusiasm, and 
then sitting down calmly to consider what 
he had done, Mr. Francis was distinctly | 
conscious of this fact. It would be such misery 
to feel that explanations were looked for and 
none could be given as to his proceedings. | 
And this was the least of what was painful 
in the circumstances. Till nowithad been a 
secret but sublime comfort to him as student 
and clergyman to feel that the Church was 
not to him exactly a profession, or at any 
rate trade. He could acquit himself of vulgar 
meanness, mercenariness, trafficking in sacred 
things. As long as his intention was to 
spend and give rather than receive in the 
service of the Church, he could easily think 
of himself as a spiritual knight-errant—a 
vocation conducive to self-respect. Now it 
was as if he had dropped down suddenly 
from knighthood above into the kitchen 
below ; and this was the more disgusting and 
calamitous that, like the empty rooms in the 
house, it could not be explained to the public. 

The public, no doubt, to Mr. Francis, 
consisted, as it does to most young men and 
women at the most interesting~ period of 
their lives, of one or two individuals, with 
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|| municated his satisfaction on .this point to 
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| whom it would have been quite easy to com- 
| municate on any subject by the penny post. 
| But these one or two persons unfortunately 
| were just the persons with whom he could 


least of all think of entering on any matters 
of delicacy. 
There was just one thing of which he 


could be glad, and that was that he had been 


wise in time, and made that firm resolution of 
his not to think of Miss Hope but as a friend. 
But for that what might his misery not have 
He wished he could have com- 


some one—Bessy or David Groats, but 
neither the one nor the other could under- 


| stand or be told the danger there was, so as 


to appreciate the happy way in which it had 


| been avoided. 


As Mr. Francis took another turn in his 


| orchard, to meditate over-all this once more, 


i he was astonished to find how dull a man 


may be when he has convinced himself that 


| he is happy. 


CHAPTER XII. 


To all the gamekeepers, gardeners, and 
labourers employed on the estate and resi- 


| dent on it, it was a better sign that the family 


more palpable and unmistakable sign. 


had returned to Sunbury to see Mr. Fox 
strolling about with his hands in the pockets 


of his tweed shooting-coat, than it was to 
| behold the red-and-white flag waving from 


the clock-tower of the Castle. It was a 


To 


| some more reflective minds it was also a more 


pleasing one, for it was known that Mr. 


| George was poor, poor as Lazarus, yet there 


he always was, first to come and last to go, 


| in fact best beloved and most welcome of all 


Lord Layton’s numerous guests. Did not 
that clearly show how good a man his lord- 


| ship was, besides what it said for her lady- 
| ship’s goodness? It did not, of course, so 


readily occur to simple minds who had many 
reasons for thinking and speaking well of 


| Lord Layton, and considering it a duty to do 
| $0, and none for bestowing admiration on 


Mr. Fox, that it showed likewise Mr. George 


| himself was not a bad fellow. 


Every autumn Mr. Fox mused more than 


he had done before, alone among the par- 


terres and shrubberies. This might have 


| become for him for several reasons an un- 
| fortunate because gloomy habit and occupa- 


tion, for of the few things on which he chiefly 


| Meditated some were apt to present them- 
| Selves in an unpleasant light. But he was 


| blessed with a naturally cheerful disposition, 


and as his wants, considering his position 





in society, were few and moderate, and his 
hopes, whatever they may once have been, 
were now mostly harmless ghosts, flitting 
about in the daylight, and requiring neither 
food nor raiment, he was on the whole 
reflective, poor, aristocratic, idle, without 
being wretched. He kept the even tenor of 
his way nowhere, not uncomfortably on the 
whole. 

It had been Mr. George's salvation from 
a great deal of harm into which, notwith- 
standing his lethargic character, his idle life 
might have betrayed him, that though not 
possessing intellect, especially in the form 
of shrewd understanding, he had a sort of 
intellectualised temperament, sensitive to 
beauty, responsive in a commonplace way to 
goodness. He loved music, flowers, children, 
good men and women, not passionately, 
but always, and everywhere, and truly. He 
humbled himself unconsciously in presence 
of these things as a little child, very uncon- 
sciously, and confessed his sins, especially 
his want of a profession and want of cash, 
as another man might have confessed worse 
faults in more worshipful presence. He was 
not well adapted now that he was in middle 
life, without ever having had an aim except for 
the half of a day, or ever having done a whole 
day’s work in his life, for going into business 
or taking any step to increase his fortune ; 
but he was at home at Sunbury, not least 
among the shrubberies, a flowering human 
weed among the costly exotics. 

In the afternoon and evening before 
dinner especially, Mr. Fox was to be seen in 
these favourite haunts. He had anaim then 
—to pass the time till he had to go up the 
clock-tower to his dressing-room in the right 
wing of the castle, and get ready for dinner. 
He sauntered slowly, as if in imitation of 
time ; as he sauntered he smoked, and as he 
smoked he mused. He was not scientific ; 
he had little of a thirst for information, but 
he allowed his eyes as he sauntered here and 
there to glance from the blossoms of the 
flowering shrubs to the names printed on 
wooden cards below them. As he did so 
his reflections spread over the whole earth, 
from the four corners of which the plants 
before him had been collected. His philo- 
sophy was not perhaps deep, but it was wide. 

“ Japonica. Ay, that’s one of the places 
I might have been, in the diplomatic 
line too—a very good line if you get 
on. China is near Japan. I might have 
been there too, either twice or thrice, I for- 
get which, the last time with that cross old 
uncle Ned, rear-admiral of the red. 
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“ New Zealand Flax. Ay, there you are, 
splendid. How well Cousin George has got 
on there ! I should have been getting on there 
too if I had thought that it was worth while 
to get on, or that one can’t get on afterwards 
unless you get on at first. There’s nothing 
like getting on after all. Suppose now one 
were to go out to New Zealand yet. It might 
not be too late to come back with some cash, 
and just call at Laighlea again to see if Hetty 
is still in the market. I doubt, though, she’d 
be bid for before one could get as far as New 
Zealand. 

“Ah, Hispaniensis, my old friend, you 
always remind me of the escape I had—it 
was an escape—from going into the wine 
trade. You remind me of Spain, and Spain 
of sherry, and sherry of Trumpy and Gurgle, 
Strand. They’re down, long ago. I’m as 
well where I am, and a deal better; only 
if there was a good opening in that trade 
now I think I’d go in for it.” 

Mr. Fox’s horticultural reflections being 
thus mixed up with a variety of personal and 
historical matters, were unproductive in a 
scientific aspect, but they served the purpose 
which he had in view. To dinner the straight 
road was long, but by way of New Zealand, 
Spain, Japan, &c., it was short. 

There were old friends of Mr. Fox present 
at dinner, and some new ones; among the 
former the Hopes, Hetty in white silk with 
pink ribbons ; among the latter, Mr. Francis 
and his sister. Mr. Francis had paid a 
visit with Bessy to Laighlea in the morning, 
and in the afternoon and on their way to 
Sunbury Castle the Hopes discussed their 
latest acquaintance with a zest which ex- 
hausted and renewed itself several times. 
She had taken them all quite by surprise. 
They agreed she was not like anybody else. 
Yet they concluded, after several attempts to 
decide, it was not because she was singular 
and odd, but because she was natural and 
odd. 

“ A perfect specimen of a brunette, is she 
not?” said Beatrice, who had asked the 
same question twice before, and expected 
no answer this time, but only wanted to con- 
tinue the conversation. 

“ Do you know,” said Hetty, “ I have only 
seen anything like her eyes—dark-grey, are 
they not ?—in that pool under the garden, 
when the afternoon sun peeps into a corner 
of it under the scaur, and the water ripples 
black above the rippling light, and you 
can’t tell which is which.” 

“T have seen eyes as like hers as they are 
like each other,” said Beatrice. 











“ Whose are they?” inquired Hetty. 
“* Her brother’s.” 

“T like her laugh as much as her eyes, or 
more,” said Mrs. Hope; “ there’s such fun 
in it.” 

“ How tall she is!” said Beatrice. 

“ And graceful,” said Hetty, “ though that 
is not perhaps the first impression she makes 
on one ; for she is not what you call slender, 
and don’t spoil-her figure by tight lacing, but 
when she stands or moves, and you’ve time 
to look at her, she’s just perfection, I think.” 

“The pose of her head is perfection, I 
know,” said Beatrice. 

**So is the slope of her shoulders,” said 
Hetty. 

“So is the way she hangs her arms by her 
side, like this,” said Beatrice; “ but it’s not 
so easy to imitate anything so natural, is it ?” 

“What a capital Greek statue she would 
make, with short sleeves and high waist!” 
Hetty imagined. 

“T hope you noticed,” said Mrs. Hope, 
“that though she is quiet, and not in the 
least forward, she is quite at ease, perfectly 
free, I should say, from shyness. I notice, do 
you know,” she added, “a little of that in her 
brother, though it did not strike me in him 
at first.” 

“ We shall see how she gets on at Sunbury 
this evening,” said Beatrice. “I am sure 
they will like her there. It’s such a pity, is 
it not, that she is only to be here for a year, 
perhaps not so long—not half a year. I 
told her in the garden, when I had a chance, 
that we often talk of going away from here, 
and that we should perhaps go with her 
next year to Australia, or anywhere she liked 
—to Asia Minor, if she pleased—if she would 
only wait till then. Couldn’t she come and 
stay with us ?” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Hope, “when she 
has only just come to her brother, you could 
not take her away from him.” 

“Mr. Francis would be glad to come 
too,” replied Beatrice, “‘and that would be 
better still, would it not, Hetty? You and 
he could go and visit Mary Reid—it’s four 
miles off, and would take an afternoon—and 
Miss Francis and I go out riding with Charles 
Romain, or somebody else, till you come back. 
Wouldn’t it be perfection?” 

Hetty could not give or withhold her 
assent to this proposal before reaching the 
lodge of Sunbury. As they passed the gate, 
and bowed to David Groats, who was looking 
up steadfastly at the tail of the big lion above 
his head, and took no notice of the polite 
attentions which were bestowed upon him by 
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the outside and inside of the carriage, the 
elder inquired of the younger sister whether 
she had any of what she called her avenue 
feeling (“the feeling, you know,” Beatrice 
would often say, “that you have always be- 
tween the lodge and the house, when you 
are going toa place to dinner, or on a visit, 
and don’t know who you are to meet”). 

“Yes,” replied Beatrice, “I have, just a 
little. I don’t know who besides the Francises 
are to be here. I hope not those horrid 
Argalls. I just hate them.” 

“ Beatrice,” said her stepmother chidingly, 
“those Argalls are not horrid—they have 
been very kind to us, and are good people, 
very, and pious. It would be very wrong to 
be ungrateful to any of our benefactors.” 

The party at Sunbury was large and bril- 
liant, and included the Argalls, father and 
son. 

“A wonderful man, Mr. George Argall,” 
Mr. Fox remarked to Bessy Francis, taking 
her in*to dinner, “a very clever man !—has 
got on amazingly—a sort of Napoleon of 


| business, in fact, as one of the newspapers 


once said of him—one of those illustrated 
papers that give sketches of public men. By 
the way,” Mr. Fox whispered, “it was said 
he paid a sum of money for that, though 
I don’t believe it. He’s a very good man, 
Mr. Argall, very civil and obliging.” 

Mr. Fox was at once charmed by his 
partner. She was clever, like Miss Hope. 
Any one could see that from her face, let 
alone from talking with her. But there was 
a difference between the two girls—a great 
difference. Though Miss Hope was so clever, 
she had such a way of listening and waiting 
for you, with her beautiful eyes open and her 
lips parted, as if she thought you were clever 
too, and had something very good or plenty 
of some kind to say, when perhaps you had 
nothing whatever in your head, that she put 
you out, and the perspiration would almost 
break on your forehead with the effort not to 
keep her waiting and listening too long—for 
ever, in fact. It was like sailing down stream, 
on the contrary, to talk with Miss Francis. 
Conversation went on with her famously, 
of its own accord. What dulness it was 
usually to have beside you at dinner a 
girl you had never seen before, especially 
if she was nervous, as most country girls were 
i such a place as Sunbury ; but it was no- 
thing of the kind in this case. There was a 
charm about this parson’s sister, though one 
could not tell what it was exactly, except 
that she was clever and witty, and that was 
not all—yet, whatever it was, there itwas. A 





great charm too. Perhaps it was the kind of 
thing going in Australia. If so, then one 
might do worse than go out there, even sup- 
pose it might be not to see Sunbury or Miss 
Hope for a long time. 

Lord Layton’s second son, the Hon. Charles 
Romain, somehow, without having the ad- 
vantage of hearing her voice, had come to 
conclusions in his own mind, about the same 
time, with regard to Miss Francis, very 
similar to those which were so soon reached 
by Mr. Fox. Mr. Romain had just finished 
his terms at Christchurch, and after the season 
in Braidarden, meant to go abroad and see 
the world. Mr. Fox and he were fast friends. 
Later in the evening, when they were together 
in the smoking-room, and compared opinions 
as to various persons present at dinner, it was 
found they agreed as to Miss Francis. 

“You had not seen her before, of course— 
you could not have done so?” inquired Mr. 
Romain. 

“No; but you get on with her all the same 
as if she were an old acquaintance. These 
Australian girls—I never saw one of them 
before—are splendid, and I intend to go 
over to the old Abbey to-morrow and see 
her again.” 

“T’ll accompany you, if you don’t mind,” 
answered Mr. Romain. And this being 
agreed upon, he asked, after a pause, “ What 
would you think if your former flame, Hetty 
—for now I suppose this Australian beauty 
is to take her place—should come to terms 
with Mr. Richard Argall? You saw, I sup- 
pose, there were polite attentions in that 
quarter. Besides, the Hopes, I am told, 
have been invited to Tintrae House, and have 
accepted the invitation.” 

“When?” inquired Mr. Fox, with his 
habitual resignation to misfortunes which he 
knew were inevitable. 

“ At the end of the season,” replied Mr. 
Romain, “ when Tintrae House has a duke in 
each wing, and four or five earls and as many 
cabinet ministers crowded into the middle.” 

Tintrae House or Castle—for it was both, 
and neither, and sometimes called one and 
sometimes the other—was the autumn resi- 
dence of Mr. George Argall, M.P. for the 
Hempton and Flaxton Burghs. As that 
gentleman sat beside Mrs. Hope at dinner 
at Sunbury several centuries (an indefinite 
number) looked down upon his flat bald 
head (bald but for the grey wig which 
imitated the glory of age upon it) from the 
family portraits on the gilded walls, row on 
row, the later Laytons and Romains in large 
size and freshly gilt frames near the floor, 
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the earlier in small and dusky frames vanish- 
ing skywards. Yet though a self-made man, 
Mr. Argall was not abashed by the centuries 
which looked down upon him from the 
walls, or the rank which ate and drank 
with him at table. He had long been accus- 
tomed to such things. Though he had a 
title still to gain, he had himself long enjoyed 
all the advantages of rank, high rank, for his 
enormous fortune had opened the doors of 
dukes to him, and opened his own to them, 
and given him the privilege of choosing 
society for himself almost where he liked in 
the ranks below ducal, and what more almost 
could rank have done for him? 

His son, Mr. Richard Argall, who had 
taken Miss Hope in to dinner, had certainly 
been very marked in his attentions to 
her during the whole evening. He was a 
very likely suitor, if he was one, in every 
respect—character, looks, prospects, he was 
extremely likely. So concluded Mr. Fox, 
without a moment’s reflection or hesitation. 
So also thought Mr, Francis, who had a very 
slight acquaintance with Mr. Argall, but 
whose eyes, in spite of himself, had frequently 
wandered to that quarter of the table where 
he sat with Miss Hope beside him. This 
fortunate young man, though Mr. Francis 
had not thought of it before, was a still more 
objectionable person than Mr. Fox. He 
had not only been unjust to the latter gentle- 
man, but to think of him at all, as unworthy 
and aspiring, was most likely a mistake. 
There were worse things at any rate than 
idleness and poverty, like those of Mr. Fox, 
viz., good character and magnificent pro- 
spects, like those of Mr. Richard Argall. 

This hasty and splenetic conclusion did 
not yield as much satisfaction as such con- 
clusions often do to those who judge others. 
After he had formed it, and revised it, and 
adhered to it, Mr. Francis was still unhappy. 
On the way home his sister’s glee would 
have charmed away the evil spirit that was 
in him if anything could have done so, but 
| even that had litile effect upon his mood, 
| unless perhaps to add to its bitterness. 





“Do you know, Henry,” she said, “3 
thought that we should have spent a very 
edifying evening, and thatit would be exactly 
like church, only titles and that kind of 
thing making high-backed pews for one to 
peep over, and lackeys with powdered wigs 
and silver salvers acting as beadles to make 
the solemnity awful.” 

“T am very glad you enjoyed yourself, 
Bessie.” 

“Didn’t you, Henry? Ireally don’t thnk 
youdid. Yet you must surely have done so. 
Any one would. They are not only so 
kind and good that you forget they are not 
common mortals almost at once; but they 
are so homely, you are friends with them 
directly. I suppose it’s an art of theirs to 
be so homely. Only fancy Jeremiah look- 
ing on and seeing such a party, and the fun 
and chat that goes on, how it would jumble 
his ideas of the British constitution—King, 
Lords, and Commons, as he says; for I do 
believe Jeremiah thinks Lords are ten feet 
high, and have eyes in the back of their head. 
I only wish my father had been theve as 
well as Jeremiah.’ 

“cc Why ? ”? 

“To hear Miss Hope sing that Scotch song 
of hers. What a rich, luscious voice she has ! 
What poetry she makes of the music, and 
what music of the words! I don’t know how 
it is, but the rise and fall of her voice quite | 
thrills one ; itmakes me feel as I did at sea | 
when I had come to be able to enjoy the 
motion of the ship ; its motion after a storm ; 
you remember, Henry, it swims away down, 
deeper, and deeper, and deeper, till your 
head feels light, and your feet heavy, and 
your breath almost goes before it stops. She 
holds on those plaintive notes of hers some- 
times till you have just thatsort of feeling. You | 
wish almost she would stop and let you | 
take breath again. If she were not so gentle | 
and dreamy, would you not almost say that 
there must have been storms to make that 
voice rise and fall as it does? She’s a won- | 
derful creature.” 

“ Wonderful doll, Bessy, eh ?” 
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THE GREAT WEST. 


PART I. 


O a citizen of the United States, the 

Great West means the valley of the 
Mississippi and the desert beyond. To a 
Canadian, it means the new province of 
Manitoba and the fertile belt extending 
| thence to the Rocky Mountains. Canadians, 
you see, have a standpoint of their own. To 
them—aware that half the continent is still 
British—the United States and America do 
not mean the same thing, as they do in the 
| common speech of Englishmen ; and Greater 
Britain for them is not the English-speaking 
| race indiscriminately, but Great Britain and 
her colonies to be consolidated into an 
United Empire. Such an empire was the 
dream of the American loyalists of 1776. 
It is more than a dream to the loyalists of 
to-day. They see clearly that the greatness 
of the mother-land and their own highest 
interests depend in large measure on such 
| a political future, and that the old and the 
new are the complement of each other. They 
believe that the real British people have no 
thought of parting with colonies bought with 
unstinted expenditure of treasure, toil, and 
blood ; and that the object of statesmen 
should be not to anticipate separation, but to 
prepare for union. 

The dream of 1776 was not fulfilled, and 
the sybil offers now six instead of nine books. 
Is the offer to be again rejected? Here is 
the case stated simply. Britain and Canada 
are one in sympathy and in fact: should 
they not be one in rights, responsibilities, 
and destiny—one, that is, in the bonds of a 
common imperial citizenship ? 

Let me state the case more fully. Last 
summer I travelled four thousand two hun- 
dred miles across a colony that is only a 
week’s sail from England. On the eastern 
side, it is practically nearer London than 
Edinburgh was last century; and on the 
west it is face to face with that ancient East 
where England’s interests and honour, trade 
and duties are concentrating more and more 
every year. That single colony stretches 
across a continent. On three sides it is 
bounded by three great oceans; on the fourth 
side by a great river, great lakes, and a great 
desert. Within its ample boundaries is room 


for all the surplus population of England for | 


the next two or three centuries. In the heart 
of this dominion are vast breadths of free 
| land, of better quality than any that can now 

be secured in the United States under the 


| 





Homestead or Pre-emption Acts. Not to: 
speak of forest lands, those that are ready 
for the plough comprised within an arc nine 
hundred miles long from east to west, with a 
varying breadth of from fifty to three hun- 
dred, were held for two centuries under lock 
and key by a monopoly of fur traders, the 
great Hudson’s Bay Company; but they 
were beyond the reach of the ordinary settler 
until now, even had no monopoly with 
semi-imperial power existed to keep them as 
a preserve for buffalo, mink, and marten. 
This far-west, or north-west, of ours, this back 
country of Canada, is, however, now thrown 
open, and is quite accessible; and when 
filled up with a population of millions, when 
iron ribs bind the dominion together from 
ocean to ocean, Britain can have a roadway 
to her East independent of Suez Canal or 
Euphrates Valley Railway, or of any possible 
phases of the Eastern question. ‘The un- 
wisdom of separating Canada from the 
empire, and of forcing her to gravitate into 
the arms of another—too often and too 
readily, alas, a hostile power—will then be 
unquestioned. 

Much of what is now the Dominion has 
been always unknown country to Canadians 
as well as to Englishmen. Milton and 
Cheadle’s “North-west Passage by Land,” 
was probably the only book about it gene- 
rally read till the appearance of Captain 
Butler’s “Great Lone Land;” when the 
former gentlemen travelled, the prospect of 
its becoming better known was faint indeed. 
The north-west then, that is, about ten years 
ago, was no man’s land, and it was nobody’s 
business to open it up, or talk of such a 
thing as a trans-continental railway. But 
the prospect is different now. Why so? 
How is it that Canada has attained recently 
to almost imperial dimensions, and proposes 
to undertake among other gigantic public 
works one greater than any other state, as 
far as I can remember, ever constructed ? 
What kind of a country is this Great West of 
ours? ‘Those questions are connected, and 
an answer to them will involve a series of short 
articles. I am not without hope that the 
readers of Goop WorDs will listen readily to 
a Canadian writing on them frankly from his 
own point of view. 

Thirty years ago pamphlets were published 
in British America and in the United States, 
and public meetings were held in some 
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cities, to call attention to the importance of | 
connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific by 
rail; but no decided step was taken till 
1853. From that date several well-equipped 
parties were sent by the United States’ 
Government to explore the western half of 
the continent. Their reports were on the 
whole unfavourable. Professor Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, announced that west 
of the ninety-eighth parallel, or west of the 
Mississippi valley, the American desert begins ; 
that it extends to the Pacific with the ex- 
ception of strips along one or two rivers, 
such as the Platte, and the broader belt of 
rich land in California and Oregon ; and that 
all that vast extent of country, embracing 
nearly one half of the entire surface of the 
United States, might be considered a wilder- 
ness unfitted for the use of the husbandman, 
though in some mountain valleys, as at Salt 
Lake, the ground could be made to yield 
food for man by means of irrigation. The 
traveller by the Union Pacific Railway can 
now see something of this desert. Eastern 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, are—to 
state the fact in the mildest way—semi- 
desert. But when did material difficulties 
successfully oppose the energy of our neigh- 
bours? What was too formidable for the 
government, companies carried through. The 
railway was constructed, and the Republic 
would now pay for it twice over rather 
than be without it. 

In the meantime nothing was done in 
British America except to organize several 
surveying expeditions, the reports of which, 
though all less or more favourable, were 
entombed in Biue Books and forgotten. 
British America was as much a geographical 
expression as Italy or Germany, and could 
do as little. But in 1867, the hitherto 
isolated provinces of the Atlantic coast and 
Old Canada were confederated into one 
dominion; and in 1871 British Columbia 
—the province on the Pacific—cast in its lot 
with its great sister. Between those two 
dates the Dominion had bought up the 
Hudson Bay Company’s rights to the vast 
intermediate country known as Rupert’s 
Land. As Canadd previous to this pos- 
sessed land and to spare, and desired the 
country not for herself but for imperial 
purposes, one would have thought that if 
purchase money had to be given it should 
have come in whole or part from the 
imperial government. But the whole burden 
was thrown on the Dominion. The com- 
pany received one twentieth of the country 





and five hundred acres round each of its 





forts, and the sum of £300,000 sterling. 
Canada paid the money, is paying larger 
sums, and incurring far heavier obligations, 
that she may invite the landless of Britain 
and elsewhere to enter in and take posses- 
sion of the soil as loyal subjects of the 
crown. 

On July 2oth, 1871, British Columbia 
entered the Dominion. On the same day 
surveying parties left Victoria, Vancouver's 
Island, for the Rocky Mountains, and parties 
were organized all along the line from or to 
the Upper Ottawa, with the object of finding 
the most suitable line for a railway. 

One of the terms on which British Columbia 
joined the Dominion was that a railway 
should be constructed in ten years from the 
Pacific to a point of junction with the exist- 
ing railway systems in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The cost of this un- 
dertaking it was proposed to defray in great 
part by grants of twenty-miles-square blocks 
of land in alternate sections along the line. 
But, as immense sums of money also 
would be required, Canada requested an 
imperial guarantee for four millions sterling 
to enable her to get that amount at least, 
at a low rate of interest. It is unnecessary 
here to go into ail the circumstances con- 
nected with this request; to point out that 
we were entitled to a direct sum from the 
Home Government, as it, to suit its own 
purposes, had assumed the responsibility 
of indemnifying us for the Fenian raids,— 
to prove that the form of a guarantee im- 
posed no burden on the imperial exchequer, 
present or perspective, and that the money 
would have gone tocarry out an imperial work, 
and would have been an inadequate contribu- 
tion to a work of such magnitude. We 
simply say that to chaffer over the amount 
as if the Dominion were trying to overreach 
or drive a hard bargain, and at last to offer 
little more than half when whatever was 
offered had to be accepted, was worse 
policy on the part of a great nation dealing 
with a great colony than the bluntest of 
refusals. 

Meanwhile the surveys for the railway 
were pushed vigorously on. Much had to 
be done in little time. On the preparatory 
work to which the United States had given 
in direct or indirect ways half a century, we 
could afford to spend only two or three 
years. It should never be forgotten by 
those who make comparisons, that the Great 
Republic, though young by the side of 
Britain, is old when compared with Canada. 
It seems but yesterday that the North 
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American Colonies were only a fringe, 
scantily peopled, along the St. Lawrence and 
Lakes Ontario and Erie. The ground be- 
yond was all new to our engineers and 
pablic men. None of our politicians had 
ever looked far beyond the confines of their 
respective provinces. Each of them had 


| quite enough to do in developing his district, 
and in fighting the weary and unprofitable 


battles of the “outs and ins” which respon- 
sible government brings in its train. * 

The country through which the proposed 
railway was to run may be roughly said to 


consist of three great sections, the eastern, 





central, and western, each distinguished by 
broadly marked peculiarities, but all three 
alike unknown in details to ourselves and 
the world. No white man so far as is known 
had ever travelled through the eastern part, 
along the thousand miles of rugged wilderness 
watershed that separates the vast basins of the 
St. Lawrence and of Hudson’s Bay. There 
were maps of the country, but they had 
been made up chiefly from sketches on bits 
of birch-bark or from the verbal descriptions 
of Indians. How little to be depended on 
such rude pictures or reports are, men like Dr. 
Livingstone alone know. One fact will give 


Fort Garry. 


Near Fort Garry. 


some idea of the general ignorance of all this ; except along the line of what is called “ the 


part of the country along which the eastern 
| third of the railway must run. Only forty miles 
back of Lake Superior is Lake Nepigon 
that empties into it, a sheet of water so 
‘large that when in the centre you are as 
|completely out of sight of land as if at sea; 
and yet, a few years ago, Professor Bell had 
to inform a Toronto audience at a public 
lecture of his discovery of Lake Nepigon, 
and to tell them all about its size and 
general features. In a word, the country 
between Old Canada and the eastern bound- 
ary of the prairie, near which runs the Red 


|River of the north, was utterly unknown 
| XV—19 


| 





Dawson Road,” from Thunder Bay, Lake 
Superior—a road two-thirds of which is a 
chain of huge tarns scooped out of granite 
rock, quite impracticable for a railway. Only 
| the most general instructions could be given 
to the engineers. They were sent out: into 
| trackless regions, to struggle through swamps 
| and icy rivers, over rocks and barrens, to find 
|a line. Sometimes the Indians would serve 
| them, sometimes at the most critical moments 
desert them. Then there was nothing for 
it but to carry their salt pork, tents, and 
instruments on their own backs, do their 
best, find out all they could, and after months 





























'| gave referred chiefly to the fauna and flora, 





|! expected, the general direction of the winds, 


|} of the torrents? Not till such information 
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of hard toil and hard fare, come back and | 


report to their chief. 

The central division of the proposed line, 
or the prairies extending for twenty degrees 
of longitude west frum this eastern part to 
the gorges of the Rocky Mountains, was 
better known. Trappers and _ hunters, 
|| tourists, missionaries, and Hudson’s Bay 
| Company’s officers had spoken and written 
| about the country, but the information they 


the soil and climate ; and even on those heads 
the testimony was not as precise, or did not 
agree, as well as could have been desired. 
Then the western, or Rocky Mountain 
end was almost as unknown as the eastern. 
| The passes had been explored, but who 
could tell what they were all the year round, 
or how deep the snow fell in each, where 
it accumulated, and where slides might be 


| the intensity of the frost, and the violence 


| was obtained, could it be decided which 
pass was the best for the railway. And even 
after that, though the labours of the different 
parties were more concentrated, the work 
required a patience, forethought, hardihood, 
and devotion, that few who ride over the 


road in after years are likely to appreciate. 


When two or three gentlemen go out to the 
north-west to hunt buffalo or to cross the 
Rocky Mountains, the perpetual novelty and 
the spice of romance, not to speak of the 
real pleasures of such a journey, atone for 
all discomforts. They are away from home 
only long enough to make them anticipate 
their return’ from almost the first week after 
their departure. But to work steadily on the 
same district of uninhabited mountains fcr 
a year or two is a totally different thing. 
On the Pacific slope, there is scarcely a day 
that it doesn’t rain, except the “ whiles when 
it snaws.” To struggle through morasses 
and sombre silent woods, or clamber up 
precipices, to which mists ever cling, or 





wind painfully by the rocky sides of lake or 
torrent, and get back to camp at nightfall, | 
thankful if a mile and a half instead of the | 
usual mile has been surveyed, is the kind of 
life that has to be lived. From day to day 
the work goes on ; a few lonely men buried 
in the mountains, dwarfed into insignificance 
by the mighty cedars over whose exposed 
intertwined roots they are constantly tripping, 
sustained only by the consciousness that in 
doing theirs apparently insignificant work 
they are the pioneers of civilisation ; toiling, 
eating, sleeping; few books, though that 





matters little, as they are too tired at night 
toread ; nothing to break the long monotony 
except a twinge of rheumatism, a festered 
hand, the arrival of a long-expected pack- 
train with supplies and letters, the foaling of 
a mare, or the shooting a porcupine or par- 
tridge. The next meal and the Sunday rest 
are almost the only things looked forward 
to; and the enjoyment of eating arises en- 
tirely from the black sauce each man con- 
tributes to his own plate. Fat pork from 
Chicago needs all the sauce that work and 
mountain air supply to be welcomed three 
times a day, week in and week out. 

From December to April, the difficulties 
are multiplied. Field operations suspended, 
the party prepares winter quarters. Log 
huts are constructed, half house, half fire- 
place, muck thawed out with boiling water 
being used to plaster over the crevices. 
When winter fairly sets in, a man might as 
well be shut up in the town jail as in one of 
those shanties. The snow is from two to 
fifteen feet deep, according to the height and 
situation of the pass, and its convenience 
for drifts. The frost sometimes freezes the 
ink in the pen, and the colours on the 
brush at the same moment that the big fire 
at the back of the writer or artist is burning 
the tails of his coat. How to keep the men 
busy, without their knowing that work is 
“made for” them; how to keep them free 
from scurvy when bacon, not always sweet, 
is the chief food, are difficulties of another 
kind for the leader. So tiying are the hard- 
ships, so great the burden of care, that I was 
not at all astonished to read lately in a 
letter from an engineer in charge of a large 
party that not for the whole amount guaran- 
teed by Great Britain would he consent to 
endure over again his last two years’ service. 

The services of such men deserve public 
recognition surely as full and ungrudged as 
that given to the soldiers of the country. It 
may ‘be said that they do not directly risk 
their lives ; that at any rate there is not in 
connection with their work that “ butcher's 
bill” by the size of which the British public 
grimly estimates the importance of military 
exploits. I am sorry to say that even this 
item of “risk and loss of life” is not wholly 
awanting. Already on the Survey more lives 
have been lost than in connection with 
the Red River or the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion. Serious risk, from attacks by the 
Indians, every one at the outset, judging 
from the experience of the United States 
Railway Surveys, expected. Some of the 
tribes are warlike, and nine or ten years ago 
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a waggon road projected from the Pacific 
coast across the Cascade range to the Cariboo 
gold mines had been stopped by the murder 
of the whole party engaged on it, by the 
Chilcotin Indians. Those fears have cer- 
tainly not been justified by the result. The 
chief engineer testified in his first report, 
dated April, 1872, “The Indians along 
the whole route proved remarkably friendly, 
when the nature and objects of the several 
expeditions were explained to them, Many 
of them rendered valuable service in various 
ways, in connection with the work of explo- 
ration.” ‘This friendliness has continued up 
to the present time. Along the line between 
the upper Ottawa and the Pacific, from twenty 
to twenty-four different parties have been 
engaged, and not one of them has been 
attacked or plundered, or in the slightest 
degree obstructed by the Indians, and in no 
case has a military escort been required. 
Such a contrast with the state of things on 
the other side of the boundary line is so 
creditable from a national point of view, that 
it ought to be made known to the nation. 
The result is gratifying, whatever the causes ; 
and the probable causes are no less gratifying 
and honourable. The Indians are patri- 
archal in their own form of government and 
in their sentiments. Hence they have a 
traditional reverence for the Queen, “ their 
great mother,” and they profoundly believe 
that she loves her red as well as her white 
children. The causes on our side are the 
general justice and courtesy with which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers had always 
treated the Indians; the influence of the 
missionaries, Wesleyan, Anglican, and Ro- 
man Catholic; and the considerate policy 
uniformly enjoined by the provincial and 
the dominion Governments, and adopted, 
therefore, by their agents. 

But though more fortunate than our neigh- 
bours, we have had no Indian wars costing 
at the rate of one hundred thousand dollars 
per scalp, the engineer and commissariat 
parties engaged on the survey have had 
other foes to fight, and the history of the 
work has already its dark pages. In the 
autumn of 1871 a party of five Indians and 
two “ packers ”—that is, men whose business 
is to pack goods for transport on the backs 
of horses or mules—were surrounded by 
forest fires at the back of Lake Superior 
while conveying provisions to the surveyors, 
and perished. No trace of the poor men 
could be found. Again, last spring, four 
fine young fellows, engineers, who had been 
out all winter doing good work, and had 
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completed it, embarked in their canoe on the 
Upper Ottawa to return to the capital and 
give in their report, but they were never 
after heard of. In all probability, in shoot- 
ing some wild rapid, the canoe upset. And 
last November three were drowned near the 
southern shores of Georgian Bay. Their 
boat capsized in the breakers, the wind 
blowing a gale at the time. Thus the wilder- 
ness, the river, and the lake have claimed 
victims. On the sea coast and amid the 
mountains there have been several narrow 
escapes, but no violent deaths. But it is not 
necessary to give a list of accidents, or of 
painful cases of sickness and of men badly 
frozen, to convince any who have given a 
thought to the subject that the element of 
danger had to be considered by every one 
connected with the work. As the progress 
report simply puts it, “A survey of such 
magnitude, through a country for the most 
part uninhabited and destitute of the means 
of shelter or subsistence, could not be prose- 
cuted without risks and hardships to the 
individuals engaged.” 

Ihave tried to give some idea of what kind 
of work was involved in the preparatory sur- 
veys for such a vast undertaking as the build- 
ing of a railway across British territory from 
ocean to ocean. A wilderness of rugged 
Laurentian ranges, with a wide network of 
lakes and lacustrine rivers that no man had 
ever explored, at one end; a “great lone 
land,” fertile, but almost equally unknown, in 
the centre; and “‘a sea of mountains,” fur- 
rowed by river passes, narrow and choked 
with mighty timber, at the other end ;—the 
dominion had only entered on possession of 
the country, and the whole thing was to be 
done at once. 

Not having hidden or made light o1 the 
difficulties in the way, I can quite understand 
it being asked, “‘ Was it wise for Canada to 
undertake so gigantic a public work ? Is it ne- 
cessary ? and will it pay?” I do not intend to 
discuss those questions here. It is more to 
the purpose to point out that recent political 
changes in the dominion have shown that 
all parties are at one on this subject. Is it 
likely that four millions of frugal and saga- 
cious people have undertaken an impos- 
sibility? Last November Sir John A. 
McDonald’s Government, that had been in 
power since Confederation, was obliged to 
retire from office ; but the leader of the new 
Government, whose party while in opposi- 
tion had been suspected of indifference to 
the great project, lost no time in assuring 
the country that it would be promptly and 
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vigorously proceeded with. With great wis- 
dom he also declared that the central and 
western sections would be commenced first, 
as the eastern section would be compara- 
tively unproductive. The objects to be im- | 
mediately obtained are the peopling of the | 
fertile belt and the direct connection of | 
;ritish Columbia with the other provinces. | 
Existing lines through Minnesota to the 
head of Lake Superior, or by Chicago to 
‘Toronto, must be taken advantage of till we | 
are able to finish the work on Canadian soil. 

As the central section is to run through 
the country of most interest to intending 
emigrants, perhaps I should begin with it, 
and therefore with the new province of 
Manitoba. But Manitoba is more than two 
thousand miles west from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and it is scarcely fair to begin so far 
from home. Let us begin from the sea. 

The expedition I travelled with made | 
‘foronto the point of rendezvous for the | 
main journey, and it is a far cry even to| 
‘Toronto. If you start as tourist or emigrant | 
from Glasgow or Liverpool, the simplest plan | 
is to take passage in an Allan steamer direct | 
to Montreal ; but if you would have a glimpse | 
of the maritime provinces of the dominion, 
land at Halifax. ‘There you have a choice 
of routes. Either go by railway through | 
Nova Scotia to Picton, and see there the | 
thickest bed of coal worked in any part of | 
the world, a main seam twenty feet six | 
° ° | 
inches thick, surrounded by numerous smaller | 
seams—a sight to gladden the heart nowa- | 
days—and take steamer from Picton, up the | 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to Quebec ; or you can | 
travel continuously by railway through Nova | 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the State of | 
Maine to the Grand Trunk line, and by this | 
course reach Montreal in two days, or | 
‘Toronto in two and a half from Halifax; 
or, if you wish to make the journey not only | 
by land, but through British territory, as our | 
chief did, follow him along the inter-colonial | 
railway, on the unfinished part of which—the | 
part that is to connect New Brunswick with | 
| Quebec—thousands of labourers are now at 
work. When this line is completed, the 
three sea provinces will be linked together 
by iron bands, and we can then travel 
| through our own country from Halifax to 
Toronto in two days. Even this first thou- 
sand miles of our journey is out of the 
way of the ordinary tourist, and has many 
attractions: the scenery of the Cobequid 
Mountains in Nova Scotia, with their iron 
and coal mines close enough to each other 
to ensure in the immediate future the manu- 
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facture of good and cheap iron in abun- 
dance ; the deep forests and noble rivers 
of New Brunswick; the highland scenery 
of the Baie des Chaleurs and the Resti- 
gouche ; the mountain gorges of the Mata- 
pedia, extending in unbroken beauty all 
along the stream ; and the breezy, healthful 
shores of the great St. Laurence, till we 
come under the beetling cliffs of old Quebec. 
It is a good omen that Louisburg and 
Quebec, the two chief historic places of the 
New World, the places most associated with 
British arms and British triumphs in the first 
contests of the empire for the possession of 
America, should still be ours. But were not 
those triumphs mistakes, if the new doctrines 
are sound, if colonies are encumbrances, and 
trade relationships the only ones that a great 
country should care about? Past the great 
Victoria Bridge—ever to be associated here- 
after in our minds with Sir George Cartier’s 
reply to her Majesty’s request to be informed 
of its length in yards—“ When Canadians 
build a bridge to be called after your Ma- 
jesty, we do not measure it in yards, but in 
miles ;” past the broad quays and stately 
churches of Montreal, our course is still west 
for more than three hundred miles to Toronto; 
then a hundred northwards to Collingwood, 
on the shores of the Georgian Bay—once 
the northern part of the mighty Lake Huron, 
where our Pullman palace car pulls up, and 
we say good-bye to railways for a long time. 

Our department of public works now offers 
to send emigrants from Toronto to Fort 
Garry, in Manitoba, at the rate of fifteen 
dollars, or £3 sterling, each. From our 
experience of the road, it must cost the de- 
partment three or four times that modest 
sum ; but as the road is improved the ex- 
pense to the Government per head will 
diminish, and it is felt desirable that the emi- 
grant should reach his destination vé British 
territory, instead of through the State of 
Minnesota, where land agents are thick as 
blackberries. 

We were a fortnight on the way between 
Collingwood and Fort Garry; four days in 
a fine steamer, going the first half or five 
hundred and thirty-four miles along the 
Georgian Bay, the St. Mary River, and Lake 
Superior, to Thunder Bay ; and ten days by 
waggons and canoes, going fhe remaining 
five hundred between Thunder Bay on Lake 
Superior, and Fort Garry on the Red River 
of the north, where our Great West may be 
said only to begin. With this second thou- 
sand miles of our journey I shall commence 
my second article. GEORGE M. GRANT, 
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A Lecture delivered in St. Salbator’s College, St. Andrews. 


he may sometimes be useful to speak of 
poetry in the abstract; to deal in large, 
wide-sweeping generalisations, which try to 
condense into a few broad, pregnant words 
the pith and marrow of a great poet, or even 
of a whole poetic era. Such wide generalisa- 
tions have their use as well as interest, just 
as it is well to look at any object we wish to 
know from a distance, and in its relation to 
surrounding things, as well as by itself and 
close at hand. 

But one must never forget that the wider 
our conceptions grow, the more empty of 
content they become, and the farther they 
are apt to stray from reality. Besides, one 
soon gets weary of generalities in most things 
—more especially with regard to poetry, 
whose home lies in the sensuous and the 
concrete, and whose highest achievement is 
to inform that sensuous with the abstract 
and to combine them into one. 

The opposite process, by which we descend 
to close, minute inspection of each poem, is 
that which yields, I believe, most both of 
profit and of delight. If the poem be a 


really great one—the work of a master of his 
craft—it is hardly possibly too carefully to 
dwell on its details, to linger too lovingly 
over each line and phrase, to trace the thread 
of thought which binds the parts together— 
to brood over the poem from end to end,— 


with too microscopic attention. There are 
single lyrics one could name, consisting of 
not more than twenty or thirty lines, over 
which one might pause for all the time you 
have to spare now, and even longer, with- 
out exhausting half the quality that is in 
them. 

But you might perhaps think it hardly 


In choosing it, Wordsworth would seem to 
have gone out of his own peculiar domain, 
and to have trespassed for once on Scott’s 
ground ; for on just such an incident might 
Scott have founded one of his metrical 
romances. But though the subject is one that 
might at first sight seem more congenial to 
Scott than to Wordsworth, this poem, I think, 
brings out more strongly perhaps than any- 
thing else could have done the contrast 
between the genius of the two poets. The 
whole way in which Wordsworth handles it, 
and the peculiar effect which he brings out of 
it, are so unlike Scott’s manner of treatment, 
are so entirely true to Wordsworth’s special 
vein of thought and sentiment, that this con- 
trast, even if there were nothing else, would 
make the poem worthy of close regard. 

The incidents on which the poem is 
founded belong to the year 1569, the twelfth 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is well known that as soon as our own 
Queen Mary was imprisoned in England, she 
became the centre around which gathered all 
the intrigues which were on foot, not only in 
England, but throughout Catholic Europe, | 
to dethrone the Protestant Queen Elizabeth. 
Abroad, the Catholic world was collecting 
all its strength to crush the heretical island. 
The bigot Pope Pius V., with the dark 
intriguer Philip II. of Spain, and the savage 
Duke of Alva, were ready to pour their 
forces on the shores of England. 

At home, a secret negotiation for a mar- 
| riage between Queen Mary and the Duke of 
| Norfolk had received the approval of many 
'of the chief English nobles. The Queen 
| discovered the plot, threw Norfolk and some 
| of his friends into the Tower, and summoned 

















worth your while to come together to hear a | Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and Neville, 
poem of twenty or thirty lines discussed for | Earl of Westmoreland, immediately to ap- 
an hour. I shall not so try your patience. | pear at court. It was well known that these 
But I will ask you to turn your attention for | two earls kept up a secret communication 
a little to one of Wordsworth’s longer poems, | with Mary, and were longing to see the old 
consisting of not much under two thousand | faith restored. 
lines. There is enough in the ‘White Doe of| On receiving the summons, Northumber- 
Rylstone,’ or the ‘ Fate of the Nortons,’ to | land at once withdrew to Brancepeth Castle, 
detain us for a longer time than we have now | a stronghold of the Earl of Westmoreland. 
at our disposal. | Straightway all their vassals rose and gathered 
The subject of this poem may seem a| round the two great earls. The whole of the 
strange one to be chosen by Wordsworth, | North was in arms. A proclamation went 
whom we generally associate with homely | forth that they intended to restore the 
incidents and reflective subjects. It belongs | ancient religion, to settle the succession 
to the feudal period of England’s history, | to the crown, and to prevent the destruc- 
just before it passed into the modern era. | tion of the old nobility. As they marched 
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forward they were joined by all the 
strength of the Yorkshire dales, and among 
others by‘a gentleman of ancient name, 
Richard Norton, accompanied by eight brave 
sons. He came bearing the common banner, 
called the Banner of the Five Wounds, be- 
cause on it was displayed the Cross with the 
five wounds of our Lord. The insurgents 
entered Durham, tore the Bible, caused mass 
to be said in the cathedral, and then set 
forward as for York. Changing their pur- 
pose on the way, they turned aside to lay 
siege to Barnard Castle, which was held by 
Sir George Bowes for the Queen. While 
they lingered there for eleven days, Sussex 
marched against them from York, and the 
earls fosing heart, retired towards the 
Border disbanded their forces, which were 
left to the vengeance of the enemy, while 
they themselves sought refuge in Scotland. 
Northumberland, after a confinement of 
several years in Loch Leven, was betrayed 
by the Scots to the English, and put 
to death. Westmoreland died an exile 
in Flanders, the last of the Nevilles, and 
with him perished the ancient house 
of the Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland. 
Norton, with his eight sons, fell into the 
hands of Sussex, and all suffered death at 
York. 

It is the fate of this ancient family on 
which Wordsworth’s poem is founded. 

Wordsworth was not the first poet who had 
touched the theme. Some nameless North 
England minstrel had before composed a 
not unspirited ballad upon it, which appears 
in Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ under the title of 
‘The Rising in the North.’ 

Although these incidents might perhaps 
have contained too little of martial prowess, 
battle, and adventure to satisfy Scott, yet 
we can all imagine what he would have made 
of them ; how he would have revelled in the 
description of the mustering vassals ; the hot 
haste in which they flew from their homes to 
the standard of the earls; the varieties of 
armour; the emblazonment of the shields, 
the caparisoned steeds on which the earls 
rode; the scene when the army entered 
Durham and filled the cathedral; the siege 
of Barnard Castle by the Tees ; the counter- 
march of Sussex; the dismay spreading 
from the earls among their followers; the 
retreat and the final catastrophe. What 
vigorous portraits we should have had of 
Northumberland and of Westmoreland ; nor 
less of Bowes and Sussex, each standing out 
distinct in his own individual guise and 
personality ! 


|or to portray the chief personages. 





Of all this pomp and pageantry of war 
Wordsworth gives little or nothing. In fact, 
he hardly attempts to ‘conduct the action,’ 
or to bring out the main incidents at all, 
So 
entirely in the poet’s thought is the action 
subordinated to the one pervading sentiment 
he is intent to convey, that the narrative 
portion of the poem seems feeble, broken, 
and ill-adjusted. For not on the main 
action at all, but on quite a side incident 
—not on the obvious, but on a more hidden 
aspect of the story, has Wordsworth fixed 
his eye. 

It is not that the epic faculty was wholly 
wanting inhim. Inthe song of ‘ Brougham 
Castle’ he had struck a true epic strain :— 

* Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 
* Quell the Scot,” exclaims the lance— 


“ Bear me to the heart of France,” 
Is the longing of the shield.’ 


This, if no other of his poems, proves that 
he was not insensible to the thought that— 


* In our halls is hung 
Armour of the invincible knights of old.’ 
3ut his delights were not with these. No- 
where does this appear more clearly than in 
the ‘White Doe of Rylstone,’ where, with 
such temptation to dwell on one of the latest 
outbursts of the feudal spirit in England, he 
turned so remarkably aside to contemplate 
quite another aspect of things. 

What that aspect is—what were the inci- 
dents in that rising in the North which 
arrested Wordsworth’s imagination and drew 
forth from him this poem—we shall see by- 
and-by. 

It is well, in studying any poet, to note 
at what period of his life each particular 
poem was written. It is, I think, of espe- 
cial importance to do so in the study of 
Wordsworth. For he had at least two 
distinct periods— perhaps one might say 
more than two—each of them marked by 
its own style, both of sentiment and of 
diction. 

The period of his first and finest inspira- 
tion reached from about the year 1795 to 
1805 or perhaps 1807. ‘This decade is the 
period of his restoration to mental health 
and hopefulness, after the depression and 
despondency into which he had _ fallen 
after the wreck of all the hopes he had 
embarked in the First French Revolution. 
His mind had just come back from chaos 
to order, and yet retained the full swing of 
the impulse it had received from having 
passed through that great world-agony. To 
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these ten years belong most of the poems 
to which men now turn with most delight, 
as containing the essence of that new in- 
spiration which Wordsworth let in upon the 
world, There is in them a freshness, an 
ethereality, ‘the innocent brightness’ as ‘ of 
the new-born day.’ Or they are like the re- 
awakening that comes upon the moors and 
mountains when the first breath of spring is 
blowing over them. The best poems of his 
later era have a quality of their own—a 
deepened thoughtfulness, even solemnity, but 
the dew as of the morning is past. 

Now the ‘White Doe of Rylstone’ was 
composed in 1807, just at the close of this 
period, though not published till 1815. It 
was during the summer of 1807, the poet 
tells us, that he visited, for the first time, the 
beautiful scenery that surrounds Bolton 
Priory, and the poem of the ‘White Doe,’ 
founded on a tradition connected with the 
place, was composed at the close of the 
same year. That tradition as preserved by 
Dr. Whitaker, in his ‘ History of Craven,’ 
runs thus :—Not long after the Dissolution, 
‘a white doe, say the aged people of the 
neighbourhood, long continued to make a 
weekly pilgrimage from Rylstone over the 
fells of Bolton, and was constantly found in 
the Abbey churchyard during the divine 
service ; after the close of which she returned 
home as regularly as the rest of the congre- 
gation.’ This is the story which laid hold of 


Wordsworth’s imagination, and to which we | 


owe the poem. ‘lhe earlier half, he tells us, 
was. composed, at the close of the year 1807, 
while on a visit to his wife’s relatives at 
Stockton-upon-Tees, and the poem was 
finished on his return to Grasmere. That 
year had just seen the publication of the two 
volumes of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ which contained 
perhaps his highest inspirations and, as it 
were, wound up the productions of his first 
great creative period. 

The ‘ White Doe,’ therefore, marks the be- 
ginning of the transition to his second period, 
the period of the ‘Excursion.’ But in the 
finest parts of the ‘ White Doe’ we still feel 
the presence of the same ethereal spirit that 
animated his earlier day. The introduction 
to the poem, which bears the date of 1815, 
is. altogether in his later vein. 

It is time that I should show this. So 
without talking more about the poem, let me 
now turn to it and note its contents canto 
by canto. 

The First Canto opens with a Sunday fore- 

noon, and the gathering of the people from 
the moorlands and hills around the Wharf to 


the church-service in Bolton Abbey. 
beautiful ruin of the middle age stands on a 
level green holm down by the side of Wharf, 
surrounded by wooded banks and moorland 
hills. From these the people come trooping 
eagerly, for they are in the first zeal of the 
Reformation era. The place where they 
meet for worship is the nave of the old 
Abbey Church, which at the dissolution had 
been preserved, when everything else be- 
longing to the monastic house had gone 
down before the fury of the spoiler. The 
throng of country people has passed within 
the church, the singing of the prelusive hymn 
has been heard outside. Then silence ensues, 
for the priest has begun to recite the liturgy, 
when suddenly a white doe is seen pacing 
into the churchyard ground. 


‘A moment ends the fervent din, 
And all is hushed, without and withi 
For though the priest, more tranquil]; 
Recites the holy liturg ry, 
The only voice which 3 you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 
—When soft !—the dus] ky trees between, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Where is no living pvt to be seen ; 
And through yon gateway where is for und, 
Seneath the arch with ivy bound, 
Free entrance to the churchyard ground, 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very house of God ; 
—Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding i in serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream, 
A solitary doe! 
White she is as lily of June, 
And beauteous as the silver moon 
When out of sight the clouds are dri 
And she is lef t alone in he aven ; 
Or like a ship some ge ntle d 
In sunshine sailing far a 
A glittering ship, that hz ith the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain. 
Lie silent in your graves, ye dead! 
Lie quiet in your churchyard bed ! 
Ye living, tend your holy cares ; 
Ye multitude, pursue your prayers ; 
And blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are occupied with one delight ! 
?Tis a work for Sabbath hours 
Tf I with this bright creature go: 
Whether she be of forest bowers, 
From the bowers of ez arth below; 
Or a spirit, for one day given, 
A gift of grace from purest heaven. 
What harmonious pensive chan; 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Round and round ae pi ile of stat 
Overthrown olate 
Now a step or ime tee way 
Is through space of open day, 
Where the enamoured sunny ii 
Brightens her that was so bright ; 
Now doth a delicate shadow iali, 
Falls upon her like a breath, 
From some lofty arch or wall 
As she passes underneath : 
Now some gloomy nook pa 
Of the glory that she makes,— 
High-ribbed vault of stone, 
With perfect cunning framed as well 
Of stone, and ivy ys, and oe spr ad 
Of the elder’s bus hy hea 
Some jealous and {ort biddi ing cell, 
That doth the livi ng stars repel 


And where no flower hath leave to dwell? 


I know not any lines in the octosyllabic || 


metre more perfect in their rhythm, and with | 





melody more attuned to the meaning and 
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sentiment they are intended to convey. 
They are to be placed side by side with the 
most exquisite parts of ‘Christabel.’ If metre 
has its origin, as Coleridge suggests, in the 
balance produced by the power of the will 
striving to hold in check the working of 
emotion—if it is the union and interpenetra- 
tion of will and emotion, of impulse and 
purpose, which metre expresses, I know not 
where this balance can be seen more beau- 
tifully adjusted. As for the description of 
the ruined Bolton Abbey seen in the light 
of a Sabbath noon, it may well be compared 
with Scott’s description of Melrose seen 
while still in its prime, under the light of the 
moon. 

Presently, service over, the congregation 
pass out, and then begin many questionings 
and surmises as to what was the meaning of 
these visits of the doe, renewed every Sunday, 
to the Abbey churchyard and that solitary 
grave. First a mother points her out to her 
boy, but he shrinks back in a kind of super- 
stitious awe— 

* “ But is she truly what she seems ? ”’ 
He asks, with insecure delight, 
Asks of himself—and doubts—-and still 
The doubt returns against his will.’ 

Then an old man comes, a soldier returned 
from the wars, and he has his explanation. 
It is the spirit of the lady who, in grief for her 
son drowned in Wharf, many centuries ago, 
founded Bolton Priory, and now she returns 
| in the shape of this beautiful creature to 
| grieve over her holy place outraged and 
| desecrated. 

Then a dame of haughty air, followed by a 
page to carry her book, opines that the doe 
comes with no good intent, for often she is 
seen to gaze down into a vault ‘where the 
bodies are buried upright.’ 

* There, face by face, and hand by hand, 
The Claphams and Mauleverers stand.’ 
| And there is buried the savage John de 
Clapham, who in the Wars of the Roses 


‘ Dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury Church, 
And smote off his head on the stones of the porch.’ 


| This high dame has the blood of the Pem- 
brokes in her veins, and believes the doe has 
| something to do with the Earl’s murderer. 


* The scholar pale 

From Oxford come to his native vale’— 
he has a conceit of his own; he believes 
the doe to be none other than the gracious 
fairy or ministrant spirit, who in old time 
waited on the Shepherd-Lord Clifford, when 
in the neighbouring tower of Barden he gave 
himself to the study of the stars, and alchemy, 








and other such pursuits, with the monks of 
Bolton for companions of his researches. 

At last, after the people have gazed and 
questioned to their hearts’ content, they dis- 
perse, and the doe also disappears. 

Left alone, the poet turns to give the true 
version and chant— 


‘ A tale of tears, a mortal story.’ 


In Canto Second he passes at once from 
the doe to her whose companion, years before, 
she had been, the only daughter of the House 
of Norton. He glances back to the days just 
before the rising in the North, when there 
stood in the hall of Rylstone that banner 
embroidered with the cross and the five 
wounds of our Lord, which Emily had with 


| her own hands wrought against her will, but 
| 


in obedience to her father. 


* That banner, waiting for the call, 
Stood quietly in Rylstone Hall.’ 

At length the call came, and at the 
summons Norton and his sons go forth to 
join the two Earls, who were in arms for the 
Catholic cause. With eight sons he went ; 
but one, Francis, the eldest, would not go. 
He, along with his only sister, had received 
the Reformed faith from their mother long 
dead, and clung to it, and now look with 
sorrow and foreboding on the rash enterprise 
in which their father and brothers are going 
forth. Francis makes one effort: he throws 
himself at his father’s feet, and though he 
knew he would be scorned as a recreant, 
entreats him to hold his hand, and not to 
join the rising, urging many reasons,—most 
of all, would he thus forsake his only daughter ? 
In vain—the old man goes out from the hall, | 
and is received with shouts by the assembled 
tenantry, and all together, squire and vassals, 
march off to Brancepeth Castle, the trysting- 
place. 

Here was a passage of which Scott would 
have made much; the gathering around the 
old hall of the yeomen of Rylstone, their 
marching forth, and their reception by their 
confederates at Brancepeth. Of this there 
is scarce a hint in Wordsworth. He turns 
aside, and is wholly occupied with the brother 
and sister left behind. 

In their solitude they two meet, and 
Francis tells his sister of his last interview 
with their father, and of seeing him and his 
eight brothers march forth. For himself, 
though he cannot be one with them, he is 
determined to follow them, and be at hand 
to render them what service he may when 
misiortune comes, as come it must. For he 
does not try to hide or extenuate the certainty 
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of the doom that had fallen on their house. 
He himself was going to share it, and his 
sister must brace-her heart to bear what was 
impending. Possessed, as by a spirit of 
mournful divination, he tells her— 
.* Farewell all wishes, all debate, 

All prayers for this cause, or for that! 

Weep, if that aid thee; but depend 

Upon no help of outward friend. 

Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 

To Fortitude without reprieve. 

For we must fall, both we and ours,— 

This mansion, and these pleasant bowers, 

The blast will sweep us all away, 

One desolation, one decay !’ 
And then, pointing to the white doe which 
was feeding by, he continued— 

* Even she will to her peaceful woods 

Return, and to her murmuring floods, 

And be in heart and soul the same 

She was before she hither came, 

Ere she had learned to love us all 

Herself beloved in Rylstone Hall.’ 

Having told his sister thus plainly that no 
consolation was to be looked for from earthly 
sources, he commends her to that purer faith 
which they had learned together. In this 
he bids her 

* Be strong ;—be worthy of the grace 
Of God, and fill thy destined place : 
A soul by force of sorrows high, 


Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity.’ 


Having by this solemn adjuration, as it 
were, consecrated and set apart his sister to 
fulfil her destiny and become a soul beatified 
by sorrow, they part, and he follows his armed 
kinsmen. This consecration, the sanctifying 
effect of sorrow on the heroine, is, as Words- 
worth himself has said, ‘the point on which 
henceforth the whole moral interest of the 
poem hinges.’ 

In the Third Canto we have the mustering 
of the host at Brancepeth Castle on the 
Were, the seat of the Earl of Westmoreland, 
the meeting of Norton and his eight sons 
with the two Earls, his high-spirited address 
to these 

* Brave earls, to whose heroic veins 
Our noblest blood is given in trust,’ 
urging them to rise for their outraged faith 
and the old and holy Church. 

Then follows the unfurling of the banner 
which Norton’s child had wrought, to be the 
standard of the whole army, the march to 
Durham, where, after they 

‘ In Saint Cuthbert’s ancient see 


Sang mass—and tore the Book of Prayer— 
And trod the Bible beneath their feet,’ 


the whole host musters on Clifford Moor, 
* Full sixteen thousand fair to see.” 


But finest figure of all is the aged Squire of 
Rylstone. 





i’ No shape of man in all the array 
So graced the sunshine of the day; 
The monumental pomp of age 
Was.with this goodly Personage ; 
A stature, undepressed in size, 
Unbent, which rather seemed to rise 
In open victory o’er the weight 
Of seventy years, to higher height ; 
Magnific limbs of withered state,— 
A face to fear and venerate,— 
Eyes dark and strong, and on his head 
Bright locks of silver hair, thick spread, 
Which a bright morion half concealed, 
Light as a hunter’s of the field.’ 

You will see that the incidents of this 
canto afford much scope for pictorial paint- 
ing; but this is perhaps the one passage in 
which Wordsworth has attempted it. There 
are several speeches, which, though not with- 
out a certain quaint homely expressiveness, 
have nothing of the poetic oratory which 
Scott would have imparted to them. 

The intention was to march direct on 
London; but news reaches them on the 
way that Dudley had set out against them, 
and was nearing York with a large and well- 
appointed force. Westmoreland’s heart fails 
him ; a retreat is ordered, Norton remon- 
strates in vain. A disorderly march is begun 
backward toward the Tees, there to wait till 
Dacre from Naworth, and Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, come to reinforce them. Francis 
Norton, who had followed unarmed, and 

* Hath watched the banner from afar 
As shepherds watch a lonely star,’ 
once more throws himself in the way of his 
father, and beseeches him to retire from 
these craven-hearted leaders, who by their 
incompetence and cowardliness were leading 
so many brave men to sure destruction. He 
had done his part by them, and was now by 
their misconduct freed from farther obliga- 
tion. The old man spurns aside his son, 
who retires to wait another opportunity. In 
the narrative part of the poem, though there 
are many lines of quaint and rugged strength, 
there is none of the clear, direct forward 
flowing march of Scott’s best narrative poetry. 
Wordsworth is encumbered, as it were, by 
reflectiveness of manner; the thought, in- 
stead of a rapid easy flow of narrative, keeps 
ever eddying round itself. 

Canto Four. A clear full moon looks down 
and sees the insurgents beleaguering Barnard 
Castle on the river Tees. The same moon 
shines on Rylstone Hall, with its terraces, 
parterres, and the wild chase around it, all 
untenanted save by Emily and her white doe. 
Here is the description of it :— 

* And southward far, with moors between, 
Hill-tops, and floods, and forests grecn, 
The bright moon sees that valley small. 
Where Rylstone’s old sequestered Hall 


A venerable image yields 
Of quiet to the neighbouring fields ; 
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While from one pillared chimney breathes 
The smoke, and mounts in silver wreaths, 
-—The c canbe. are hushed ;—for timely sleep 
The grey-hounds to their kennel cree P; 
The peacock in the broad ash-tree 
Aloft is roosted for the night, 
He who in proud prosperity 
Of colours manifold and bright 
Walked round, affronting the daylight ; 
And higher still, above the bower 
Where he is perched, from yon lone tower 
The Hall-clock in the clear moonshine 
With glittering finger points at nine.’ 
The gleam of natural loveliness here let 
in wonderfully relieves the pressure of the 
human sadness. Indeed, the whole passage 
from which these lines come, gives so truth- 
fully, yet ideally, the image of an old family 
mansion seen at such an hour, that I cannot 
recall any moonlight picture which equals it. 
Wandering in the moonlight around her 
old home, Emily enters by chance a wood- 
bined bower, where in her childhood she had 
often sat with her mother. The woodbine 
fragrance recalls, as scents only can, those 
long-vanished hours, and— 
‘ An image faint, 
And yet not faint—a presence bright 
Returns to her,—’tis that blest saint, 
Who with mild looks and language mild 
Instructed here her,darling child, 
While yet a prattler on the knee, 
‘To worship in — ity 
The Invisible God, and take for gt 


The faith reformed and purified. » 


+4 
ae 


Dy that vision she is soothed and strength- 
ened to check her strong longing to follow 
her father and brother, and to disobey the 
injunction to passive endurance laid on her 
by Francis. 

That same moon, as it shines on the Tees, 
sees another sight—the insurgent host, wildly 
assaulting Barnard Castle, Norton and his 
eight sons, as they dash recklessly into a 
breach in the wall, made prisoners, and the 
whole rash levy scattered to the winds. 

In Canto V., an old retainer, whom 
Emily Norton had sent to gain tidings of her 
father, returning, finds her by a watch-tower 
or summer-house, that stood high among 
the wastes of Rylstone Fell, and tells her 
the tragic end of her father and brothers. 
They had been led in chains to York, and 
were condemned to die. Francis had fol- 
lowed them, got access to their prison, and 
received the last commands of his father 
with his blessing. 

The banner was, by 
Sussex, to be carried before them in mockery 


to the place of execution. But Franci 


claiming it as his own by right, takes it from | 
the soldier to whom it was en- | 


hands oi 
trusted, and bears it off through the unre- 
sisting crowd. Richard Norton and_ his 
eight sons go forth and calmly and reverently 
meet their doom. 


the 


the cruel order of | 


Emily returns to Rylstone Hall to await 
the coming of her now only brother. But 
he comes not. As he was leaving York, 
there fell on his ear the sound of the minster 
bell tolling the knell of his father and his 
brothers. Bearing the banner, though not 
without misgivings as to his own consistency 
in doing so, he held west over the great 
plain of York, up Wharfdale, and on the 
second day reaches a summit whence he 
can descry the far-off towers of Bolton. On 
that spot he is overtaken by a band of horse- 
men sent by Sussex, under command of 
Sir George Bowes, is accused of being a 
coward and traitor, who had heid aloof from 
the rising only to save his father’s land, and 
is overpowered and slain. ‘Two days his 
body lay unheeded; on the third it was 
found in that lonely place by one of the 
Norton tenantry, who, along with other 
| yeomen, bears it to Bolton Priory, and 
there, with the aid of the priest, they lay it 
in a grave apart from the other graves, be- 
cause this was not the family burial-place. 
While they are so engaged, his sister, who 
was wandering towards Bolton, overhears 
the dirge they are singing, 





‘ And, darting like a wounded bird, 
‘ and wi ith her breast 


The consummation, th : 
And sorrow of this final tru 
| But it is in the seventh and last Canto, 
| when | all incident and action are over, and | 
' suffering, and the beauty rising out of suffer- 
ing, have begun, that the full power of the 
poet comes out. Just as in the First Canto 
the calm contemplation of the ruined abbey, 
| the sabbath quiet, and the apparition of the 
| doe, had prompted his finest tones, so here, 
the sight of the only sister, sole survivor 
of her ruined house, left alone with her 
sorrow, awakens a strain of calm, deep 
melody, which meet close for such a 
beginning. 
Now that Emily Norton knows the full 
extent of her family’s doom, the poet turns 
and asks,— 





ra] 
ran 


is 


* Whither has sh« 
What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her? Is a rifted tomb 
Within the wilderness her seat ? 
Some island which the wild waves b 
Is that the sufferer’s last retreat ? 
Or some aspi ring rock, that shr ouds 
Its perilous front in mis ts and clouds: 
High climbing rock—low 
Sca—desert—what do thes« 
Oh, take her anguish ar 
Into a deep recess of years ! 


fled ? 


eve we see her 


again. 
desolation have swept over 
and in their ancient home the 
| name of Norton is unknown. Many a weary 


And years 
Neglect and 
Rylstone, 


pass 
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foot she has wandered, far from her home, 
which from the day of Francis’ burial she 
has not looked on. At length, after many 
years, she returns to the neighbourhood and 
1s seen on a bank once covered with oaks, 
but now bare, seated under one sole sur- 
| viving mouldering oak tree. 
* Behold her, like a virgin queen, 
Neglecting in imperial state 
These outward images of fate, 
nd carrying inward a serene 

And perfect sway, through many a thought 

Of chance and change, that hath been brought 

To the subjection of a holy, 

Though stern and rigorous, melancholy ! 

The like authority, with grace 

Of awfulness, is in her face— 

There hath she fixed it 3 yet it seems 

To overshadow, by no native right, 

That face, which cannot lose the gleams, 

Lose utterly the tender gleams 

Ot gentleness and meek delight, 

‘And lov ing-kindness ever bright : 

Such is her sovereign mien :—her dress 

(A vest, with woollen cincture tied ; 

A hood of mountain-wool undyed) 

Is homely—fashioned to express 

A wandering Pilgrim’s humbleness.’ 

That is the nearest approach the poem 
contains to a visible picture of this daughter 
| of the house of Norton. Yet how little of 
| a picture it is !—her looks, her hair, her eyes, 
| not one of her features are mentioned. She 
is painted almost entirely from within. Yet 
so powerfully is the soul portrayed, that 
no adequaté painter would find any difficulty 
in adding the form and face which would 
be the proper embodiment of such a cha- 
racter. 

There, while she sits, a herd of deer sweep 
by. But one out of the herd pauses and 
draws near. It is her own white doe, 
which had run wild again for years. Now 
it comes to her feet, lays its head upon her 
knee, looks up into her face, 

* A look of pure benignity, 
And fond unclouded memory.’ 


And her mistress melted into tears, 


* A flood of tears that flowed apac« 
Upon the happy creature’s face.’ 

The doe restored came like a spirit of 
healing and consolation to Emily Norton. 
Thenceforth, go where she will, the creature 
is by her side. First to one cottage in the 
neighbourhood, then to another, where old 
tenants of the family lived, she went and 
sojourned, and the white doe with her. 
At length she finds courage to revisit all her 
old haunts about Rylstone—Norton Tower, 
—that summer-house where the messenger of 
the sad tidings had found her—near which, 
years before, her youngest brother had found 
the doe, when a fawn, and carried it in his 
arms home to Rylstone Hall. The prophecy 
of Francis, she thinks, has been fulfilled 
almost to the letter—in one detail only had 





it been falsified—all else was taken, but the 
white doe remained to her, her last and 
living friend. With this companion, she 
dared to visit Bolton Abbey and the single | 
grave there. 

So, through all the overthrow and the | 
suffering, there had come at last healing and 
calm, and with it 


* A reascent in sanctity 
From fair to fairer; day by day 
more divine and loftier way ! 
Even such this blessed Pilgrim trod, 
By sorrow lifted toward her God ; 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed mortality.’ 


At length, after she had returned and so- | 
journed among the Wharfdale peasants, and 
joined in their sabbath worships, she died, | 
and was laid in Rylstone church by her | 
mother’s side. 

The white doe long survived her, and | 
continued to haunt the spots which her mis- 
tress had loved to visit. But the close, 
which rounds off the whole with perfect 
beauty, must be given in the poet’s own 
words :— 


* Most glorious sunset! and a ray 
Survives—the twilight of this day— 
In that fair creature whom the fields 
Support, and whom the forest shiclds ; 

Who, having filled a holy place, 
Partakes, in her degree, Heaven’s grace; 
And bears a memory and a mind 
Raised far above the law of kind ; 
Haunting the spots with lonely cheer 
Which her dear mistress once held dear: 
Loves most what Emily loved most— 
The enclosure of this churchyard ground ; 
Here wanders like a gliding ghost, 
And every sabbath here is found ; 
Comes with the people when the bells 
Are heard among the moorland dells 
Finds entrance through yon arch, where way 
Lies open on the sabbath-day 
Here walks amid the rset waste 
Of prostrate altars, shrines defaced, 
And floors encumbered with rich show 
Of fret-work imagery laid low ; 
Paces slowly or makes halt 
By fractured cell, or tomb, or vault, 

3y plate of monumental brass 
Dim-gleaming among weeds and grass, 
And sculptured forms of warriors b: 
But chiefly by that single grave, 
That one seque stered hillock green, 
The pensive visitant is seen. 
Thus doth the gentle creature lic 
With these adversities unmoved ; 
Calm spectacle, by earth and sky 
In their benignity approved ! 
And aye, bethinks, this hoary pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay, 
Looks down upon her with a smile, 
A gracious smile that seems to say, 
** Thou, thou art not a child of tim 
But daughter of the Eternal Prime. 


ive} 


9 


The main aim of the whole poem is to set 
forth the purification and elevation of the 
heroine’s character by the baptism of sorrow 


through which she was doomed to pass. Let 
us hear Wordsworth’s own account of it. In 
one of those reminiscences which he dictated 
in his later years, after noting that the 
‘White Doe’ had been compared with 
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Scott’s poems, because,.like them, the scene 
was laid in feudal times,— 


‘The comparison,’ he says, ‘ is inconsiderate. Sir 
Walter pursued the customary and very natural course 
of conducting an action, presenting various turns of 
fortune, to some outstanding point, as a termination 
or catastrophe. The course [ attempted to pursue is 
en‘irely different. Everything that is attempted by 
the chief personages in the ‘* White Doe” fails, so far 
as its object is external and substantial ; so far as it is 
moral and spiritual it succeeds. The heroine knows 
that her duty is not to interfere with the current of 
events, either to forward or delay them ; but 

F “ To abide 

The shock, and finally secure 

O’er pain and grief a triumph pure.” 
The anticipated beatification, if I may say so, of her 
mind, and the apotheosis of the companion of her 
solitude, are the points at which the poem aims, and 
constitute its legitimate catastrophe—far too spiritual 
a one for instant and wide-spread sympathy, but not 
therefore the less fitted to make a deep and permanent 
impression upon those minds who think and feel more 
independently than the many do, of the surfaces of 
things, and of interests transitory because belonging 
more to the outward and social forms of life than to 
its internal spirit.’ 

Such was Wordsworth’s account of his 
aim, given late in life, to the friend who 
wrote down his reminiscences of his own 
poems. If somewhat verbose, the descrip- 
tion of his purpose we cannot doubt is 
true. 

Writing to a friend at the time of its publi- 
cation, he says :— 

‘ The “‘ White Doe” will be acceptable to the in- 
telligent, for whom alone it is written. It starts from 
a high point of imagination and comes round, through 
various wanderings of that faculty to a still higher— 
nothing less than the apotheosis of the animal who 
gives the title tothe poem. And as the poem begins 
and ends with fine and lofty imagination, every mo- 
tive and impetus that actuates the persons introduced 
is from the same source; a kindred spirit pervades 
and is intended to harmonize the whole. Through- 
out, objects (the banner, for instance) derive their 
influence, not from properties inherent in them, not 
from what they actually are in themselves, but from 
such qualities as are bestowed on them by the minds 
of those who are conversant with or affected by those 
objects. Thus the poetry, if there be any in the 
work, proceeds, as it ought to do, from the soul of 
man, communicating its creative energies to the 
images of the external world.’ 

Such accounts in sober prose of what he 
aimed at in poetry, are valuable as coming 
from the poet himself; especially so in the 
case of Wordsworth, who, though he com- 
posed, as all poets must do, under the power 
| of emotion and creative impulse, was yet 
| able afterwards to reflect on the emotion 
that possessed him, and lay his finger on the 
aim that actuated him, as few poets have 
| been able to do. Some have adduced this 
as a proof that it was not the highest kind of 
| Inspiration by which Wordsworth was im- 





pelled, for such, they say, is unconscious, 
and can give little or no account of itself. 
Without going into this question, there is no 
doubt that Wordsworth had reflected on the 
workings of imagination more and could 
describe them better than most poets can. 
To the later editions of the poem he has 
further prefixed some lines m blank verse, 
which are his own comment on the supreme 
aim of the poem, namely—the total subor- 
dination in it of action to endurance :— 

* Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 
Tis done, and in the after-vacancy of thought 
We wonder at ourselves as men betrayed. 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And has the nature of infinity. 
Yet through that darkness, infinite though it seem 
And irremovable, gracious openings lie, 
By which the soul—with patient steps of thought, 
Now toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer— 
May pass in hope, and, though from mortal bonds 
Yet undelivered, rise with sure ascent 
Even to the fountain-head of peace divine.’ 





It is an obvious remark that the purifying | 
and hallowing effect of suffering, which is | 


here so prominently brought out, does not 


belong to suffering merely in itself. There | 


are many cases where suffering only hardens 
and degrades. If it elevates, it is not of its 
own right, by its own inherent nature, but by 
virtue of the primal moral bias—the faith 
which is embodied in it. Though Words- 
worth does not dwell on this, or directly pro- 
claim it, he everywhere implies it. And yet 
here, as elsewhere in his works, notably in 
the book of the ‘Excursion,’ entitled ‘ De- 
spondency Cofrected,’ Wordsworth is per- 
haps disposed to attribute a greater sanative 





power to the influences of outward nature, | 
and to the recuperative forces inherent in the | 
. a a . . | 
individual soul, than experience, I think, | 


warrants, not to speak of revelation. It is 
not that he anywhere denies the need of 
direct renewal from above—indeed, he often 
implies it. 


But the error, if error there be, | 


lies in not observing the due proportions of | 
things—in giving to nature, and the soul’s | 
inherent resources, too great a prominence | 
in the work of restoration ; and in marking, | 
with too faint emphasis, the need of a help | 


which is immediately divine. 

Late in life, when this characteristic of his 
writings was alluded to, Wordsworth said 
that he had been slow to deal directly with 
Christian truths, partly from feeling their 
sacredness, partly from a sense of his inabi- 
lity to do justice to them, and to interweave 
them with sufficient ease and with becom- 
ing reverence into his poetic structures. 
And in one or two passages of his poems, 
where the defect above noticed was most 
apparent, he afterwards altered the passages, 
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and, while he increased their Christian sen- 
timent, did not perhaps improve their 
poetic beauty. I shall only say that Words- 
worth’s whole poetry is throughout so 
thoughtful, yet so healthy, so noble, so hope- 
ful and hope-engendering, that it has been, 
and will, I trust, continue to be, a most 
powerful ally to true Christianity. How 
could it be otherwise, being, as it is, full 
from beginning to end of powers that make 
for the things that are true, and pure, and 
lovely. There are many men, and these 
not of a common order, who would thank- 
fully testify that this poetry has been to 
them throughout life not only a refresh- 


| ment and a strength, and a well-spring of 
| joy, coming to the aid of all the better 


nature within them; but that they have 


| found it in their experience to be, as it were, 
| an outer court leading directly on into the 


| it closes. 


| Wharfdale and 


| very inmost shrine of Christian faith. 


But to return to the poem. What is it that 


| gives to it its chief power and charm? Is it 


not the imaginative use which the poet has 
made of the white doe? With her appear- 
ance the poem opens, with her re-appearance 
And the passages in which she is 
introduced are radiant with the purest light 
of poetry. A mere floating tradition she 
was which the historian of Craven had 


| preserved. How much does the poet bring 


out of how little? It was a high stroke of 
genius to seize on this slight traditionary 


| incident and make it the organ of so much. 
| What were the objects which he had to de- 


scribe and blend into one harmonious whole ? 
They were these : 

1. The last expiring gleam of feudal 
chivalry, ending in the ruin of an ancient 
race and the desolation of an ancestral home. 

2. The sole survivor, purified and exalted 


| by the sufferings she had to undergo. 


3. The pathos of the decaying sanctities 
of Bolton, after wrong and outrage, aban- 
doned to the healing of nature and time. 

4. Lastly, the beautiful scenery of pastoral 
the fells around Bolton, 


| which blends so well with these affecting 
| memories. 


| power ? ( ¢ 
| would have made the heroine give forth in 





All these were before him—they had melted 


| into his imagination, and waited to be woven 


into one harmonious creation. He takes the 
white doe, and makes her the exponent, the 
symbol, the embodiment of them all. That 
one central aim—to represent the beatification 
of the heroine—how was this to be done with 
Had it been a drama, the poet 


speeches her hidden mind and character. 





But this was a romantic narrative. Was the 
poet to make her soliloquize, analyze her 
own feelings, lay bare her heart in meta- 
physical monologue? This might have been 
done by Mr. Browning, but it was not 
Wordsworth’s way of exhibiting character, 
reflective though he was. When he analyzes 
feelings they are generally his own, not those 
of his characters. To shadow forth that 
which is invisible, the sanctity of Emily’s 
chastened soul, he lays hold of this sensible 
image—a creature, the purest, most innocent, 
most beautiful in all the realm of nature— 
and makes her the vehicle in which he em- 
bodies the saintliness that is a thing invisible. 
It is the hardest of all tasks to make sen- 
suous spiritual things without degrading 
them. I know not where this difficulty has 
been more happily met; for you must feel 
that before the poem closes, the doe has 
ceased to be a mere animal, or a physical 
creature at all, but in the light of the poet’s 
imagination has been transfigured into a 
heavenly apparition—a type of all that is | 
pure, and affecting, and saintly. And not 
only the chastened soul of her mistress, but | 
the beautiful Priory of Bolton, the whole | 
vale of Wharf, and all the surrounding , 
scenery, are illumined by the glory which | 
she makes; her presence irradiates them 
all with a beauty and an interest more than | 
the eye discovers. Seen through her as an 
imaginative transparency, they become spiri- 
tualised ; in fact, she and they alike become | 
the symbols and expression of the senti- | 
ment which pervades the poem—a senti- 
ment broad and deep as the world. And 
yet, any one who visits these scenes in a 
mellow autumnal day, will feel that she is no 
alien or adventitious image, imported by the 
caprice of the poet, but one altogether native 
to the place, one which gathers up and con- 
centrates all the undefined spirit and senti- 
ment which lie spread around it. She both | 
glorifies the scenery by her presence, and | 
herself seems to be a natural growth of the | 
scenery, so that it finds in her its most 
appropriate utterance. This power of ima- 
gination to divine and project the very corpo- 
real image which suits and expresses the 
spirit of a scene, Wordsworth has ‘many 
times shown. Notably, for instance, do 
those ghostly shapes, which might meet at 
noontide under the dark dome of the 
fraternal yews of Borrowdale, embody the 
feeling awakened when one stands there. 
But never perhaps has he shown this em- 
bodying power of imagination more felici- 
tously than when he made the white doe 
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the ideal exponent of the scenery, the | become a creature of the mind, and taken to 
memories, and the sympathies which cluster | herself the permanence of an ideal existence. 
around Bolton Priory. This is expressed in the concluding lines. 
One more thing I would notice. While And so the poem has no definite end, but 
change, destruction, and death overtake | passes off, as it were, into the illimitable. It 
every thing else in the poem, they do not) rises out of the perturbations of transitory 
touch the white doe. So entirely has the | things, and, passing itself, carries our thoughts 
poet’s imagination transmuted her, that she | with it, up to calm heights of eternal sun- 
is no longer a mere thing of flesh, but has | shine. J. C. SHAIRP, 





THE MAID AND THE ANGEL. 


* V HITE bird, and white bird!” sighed a pensive maid, 
_ Sitting by the sunset in her lattice shade ; 

Round the trellised roses made a glow and grace, 

But the fairest thing there was the maiden’s face. 








Past there went an Angel: ‘“ Grievest thou?” he said ; 
“* Yea, I weep the white bird down the thicket fled. 
Could I but have caught him I had then been blest ; 
O my white, my white bird, let me find thy nest!” 








From her side the Angel hastened down the land, 
Came again, the white bird perched upon his hand. 
Laughed the happy maiden, clapped her hands in glee! 
“*O my pretty white bird, come and live with me!” 


** Wild bell, and wild bell!” so she sighed once more, 
Sitting in the sunset as she sat before. 

Once more came the Angel: “‘ Why that pensive cheek ?” 
“OQ I want the wild bell blowing up the peak.” 


“Where is, then, the white bird ?” “ Here within his nest. 
White bird and wild bell—then I shall be blest.” 

So he brought the wild bell from the dreadful peak ; 
Gladness came for sadness in her eye and cheek. 





“ Pink cloud, and pink cloud !” on the morrow eve 
Went the little heart again. “ O and still you grieve !” 
Said the passing Angel; “ what will make you blest ?” 
“Yonder tiny pink cloud floating in the west.” 





Then he brought the pink cloud ; but when morning came, 
From its form had died out all the tender flame. 

Like a little smoke-wreath on the air it lay ; 

Withered was the wild bell, the bird had flown away. 





“ Bright star, and bright star!” wept the maiden sore. 
Then again the Angel stood beside the door. 

‘‘ Bring me yonder bright star—something from above, 
Earth I see has nothing that will do for love.” 


Down he brought the bright star—O and how it shone! 
But before the day rose all its light was gone. 

Ay, before the day rose ;—in the open day 

All the silver bright star was a lump of clay. 
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When the Angel passed again, she was sitting pale, 
Earth and sky had failed her, and her heart must fail ; 
Said the Angel, “ One thing, one thing giveth rest ; 
Who is blest with one thing, he indeed is blest.” 


“‘ God’s love, and God’s love,” sighed the maid again ; 
Waited for the Angel, waited not in vain. 

Lo, the gift of God’s love bare he to her breast : 

“ God’s love, and God’s love !—here at last is rest.” 


WADE ROBINSON, 





DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


By THE Ricut Hon. Sir BARTLE FRERE, 


OR some weeks and months past the 
fate of a single man has divided the 
attention of many minds with the destinies 
of kingdoms and the disasters of empires. 
As, day by day, the news of distant regions 
arrived in England, the progress of our cam- 
paign against the Ashantees, or the gathering 
gloom of the Bengal famine were among the 
topics of most general interest, but few would 
lay down the daily journal without seeing 
whether it contained any tidings of Dr. Living- 
stone ; and, wherever men met, for business 
or for pleasure, every one who was supposed 
to have any means of information regarding 
Africa, was sure to be asked, “ Do you really 
think that Dr. Livingstone is dead?” 

It is not often that the fate of a single man 
in distant lands thus affects multitudes, even 
of his own countrymen ; but the great Scotch 
traveller had made himself the benefactor of 
the world at large, and all mankind, who 
cared to know the doings of civilised nations, 
were interested in his fate. At first, we were 
glad to think the wildly improbable story told 
untrue ; but day by day brought some new 
fact to prove it and to confirm our worst 
fears; and when, at last, it seemed certain 
that his body was being conveyed to the 
coast, we read everywhere tales of his event- 
ful life, and of mourning over his loss 
couched in language generally reserved for 
the greatest of mankind. 

Nor was the tone in which so much of re- 
gret was expressed, in any way unbefitting the 
event which called it forth. The periods of 
Milton or of Dryden were not too stately to 
chronicle what Livingstone had done for man- 
kind, and no poet’s fancy could imagine 
deeds more fitted to be sung in heroic verse ; 
but, while we await the remains which we 
believe are now being brought to his native 
land, let us give a few moments to think 


soberly over what le has accomplished, and 





|the Cape frontier. 


to glance at the place which his work is 
likely to fill in future history. 

The leading facts of Dr. Livingstone’s life 
are sufficiently well known. We have been 
told of his birth, fifty-eight years ago, of one of 
those old Scotch families which, however ill- 
supplied with worldly gear, always seem 
to remind their members that they are bound 
to carry the loftiest qualities of ancient no- 
bility into whatever work they may under- 
take. All know how, when his mind was 
first awakened to obey the parting com- 
mand of his Saviour to preach the gospel 
in distant lands, while he worked steadily 
at his mechanical calling that he might not 
eat the bread of idleness, he devoted every 
moment of spare time to storing his mind 
with such knowledge as might fit him to 
be a preacher of the gospel—how he was 
called to the ministry, and went forth in the 
service of the London Missionary Society 
—how he joined Mr. Moffat’s mission, 
beyond what was then the utmost boun- 
dary of European civilisation, north of the 
Cape Colony—how he married, and worked 
for years as a minister among the frontier 
tribes, and perfected himself in that know- 
ledge of the country and people which was 
afterwards so valuable to him in all his 
wanderings—all this is well known. We, 
in India, first heard of him some thirty or 
forty years ago. The Cape was then a place of 
great resort for men whose health had broken 
down under an Indian climate. The young 
Indian soldier, or civilian, would in those 
days wander, when his health returned, 
far beyond the limits of the Cape Colony, 
and exercise his renewed strength in pursu- 
ing the large game which then abounded on 
There he would fall 
in with Mr. Moffat and his fellow-labourers, 
and rarely failed to be struck with their 
simple kindly earnestness and self-devotion. 
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| 
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There are many grey-haired old Indians 
who can remember how they, or their friends, 
used to hear of the Scotch missionaries among 
the Basutos ; and often, at an Indian mess- 
table, while discussing, as young men will, 


of attempts to teach the Kaffirs Christianity, 
they would make an exception, and say, 
“ But if all missionaries were like Moffat or 
Livingstone, something might be done.” 
Livingstone’s earliest attempts to travel 


the little prospect of any good ever coming-| beyond the missionary stations were made 
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Dr. Livingstone’s route is distinguished by dotted lines. 


in an expedition to Lake Ngami in“ 1849, 
and in 1852 he commenced that wonderful 
journey which first made his name known 
throughout Christendom, crossing and re- 
crossing the continent of Africa from the 
mouths of the Zambesi to St. Paul de 





Loando through regions which it was not 
supposed that a white man had ever crossed 
before. He returned home in 1856, and 
found himself at once famous ; and he might 
have been the greatest lion of the day, but 
he declined all the hospitalities and indul- 
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gences offered to him with the simple remark 
‘that he had three pieces of work to do, 
and he found that he could do none of 
them without devoting his whole attention 
to them.” He had to write his book of 
travels, which his kind friend Mr. Murray 
had promised to publish for him; he had 
to assist Arrowsmith to reduce to proper 
form and map down the rough notes of those 
careful observations, which he had taken 
during his long and adventurous journeys ; 
above all, he had to work in various ways 
for his mission, and to obtain the means for 
further labour in the great work he had un- 
dertaken. He made one exception, in 
accepting the hospitality of his early friend, 
Mr. Webb, of Newstead Abbey, who had 
learned to understand and love him while 
exploring with him the shores of Lake 
Ngami, and much of his first volume of 
travels was written in the quiet shades 
already rendered famous by the memory 


| of Byron. 


His work produced an immense effect on 
thinking men of every class, but especially 
among those who had at heart the civilisation 
and conversion to Christianity of the tribes 
of Africa. His obviously truthful pictures of 
scenery and manners would have at any time 
interested the lover of books of travel; 
but his descriptions of fertile regions which 
had always been supposed to be barren, of 
kindly and improvable races which had ever 
been accounted hopelessly savage, his nar- 
rative of Portuguese oppression and misgo- 
vernment, but, above all, the prevailing tone 
of cheerful confidence in the ultimate victory 
of good over evil, stirred the hearts of his 
countrymen. They had often been touched 
before by what Bruce or Mungo Park, 
Denham or Clapperton, had related, but they 
had never perhaps been so moved as by the 
modest record of what Livingstone had, 
single-handed, accomplished. 

Among other results, the great universities 
of England and Ireland agreed to join in send- 
ing out a joint mission to preach Christianity 
in the countries he had visited, and a high- 
minded and self-devoted man having been 
found in Bishop Mackenzie to head that 
mission, Livingstone undertook to join him 
in his arduous task, and to lead him and 
his zealous followers to the lands of promise, 
to whose redemption from slavery and idolatry 
they had resolved to devote themselves. 
Others joined the mission as men of science, 
and in the hope of aiding to develop the 
commercial and agricultural resources of the 


country. Few expeditions have ever been so 
XV—20 





well manned and equipped, or started with 
so fair a prospect of achieving great results. 

Livingstone’s second book of travels con- 
tains the record of this expedition, begun 
with such high hopes, marked by such 
zealous self-devotion, but ending in what, 
for a time, appeared, even to the most 
sanguine of its projectors, akin to a disastrous 
failure. The book, which contains the re- 
cord of this enterprise from 1858 to 1864, 
was written under great difficulties, for, 
while recording the disappointment of many 
lofty aspirations ; he wished to avoid anything 
like blame or disparagement of those who 
had been his companions in misfortune. 
Vet the results were in truth by no means 
disproportioned to the sacrifices made; a vast 
extent of: new country was explored, much 
useful information and experience was gained, 
and though the death of Bishop Mackenzie 
and of Mrs. Livingstone who had subse- 
quently joined them, and of other fellow- 
travellers, threw a gloom over the expedition 
from which it did not recover, great real 
progress was made towards opening the 
interior of the country to European explorers. 
The expedition added to the character 
Livingstone had already established as the 
most sagacious and intrepid of modern 
travellers ; and when, commissioned by the 
Government of the day to inquire into and 
report on the Slave Trade, and accredited 
as British Consul to the chiefs of Central 
Africa he again set forth, alone, on the 
work of African exploration, his countrymen 
felt that they might rely upon his accom- 
plishing what no other living man could 
have ventured to attempt. 

When his expedition in Africa in 1864 
came to an end he found himself at Zanzi- 
bar burdened with the lake steamer Lady 
Nyassa, -in providing which he had em- 
barked a large portion of such worldly 
fortune as his writings and the kindness of 
his friends had enabled him to command. 
Finding that he could not dispose of’ her 
advantageously at Zanzibar, he formed, and 
immediately executed, his resolution to take 
her to Bombay; his crew consisted of six- 
teen negro lads, who had been released by 
him from slavery, and who, a few ‘weeks 
before, had never seen the sea; no one but 
himself knew how to navigate, or to direct 
the working of the engines; but he started, 
as he had so often done before, putting his 
trust in God, with a stout heart and firm will, 
and arrived at Bombay, where the little craft 
had been a whole day in the great harbour, 
before she was discovered by the Custom- 
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House officers,he having meantime goneashore 
to report his proceedings to the Governor, 
and to seek.counsel. among his Christian 
friends. 

This visit to Bombay was, in many ways, 
important to him, for he saw at once the 
intimate connection between Western India 
and Eastern Africa, a connection not con- 
fined to features of physical geography or 
climate, but extending to characteristics in 
the zoology and ethnology of the countries, 
which led him to think that each might 
help the other in the race of civilisation 
and human progress. Among the mission- 
aries in India he met several who not only 
sympathized with his great objects, but could 
help him in various ways, and among them, 
Dr. John Wilson, of the Presbyterian Free 
Kirk, who had long devoted much of his 
time and attention to training Abyssinian 
youths at the excellent educational institution 
which the Free Kirk maintains at Bombay ; 
and he found, under the charge of the Rev. 
| William Price, of the Church Missionary 
Society, at Nassick, great numbers of released 
| negro slaves of both sexes, who were receiving 
| a good Christian and industrial education 
| from the. Nassick missionaries. Leaving 
| some of the youths whom he had chosen 
| from among his late companions, under the 
charge of Dr. Wilson, he returned to Eng- 
land, and when he again resolved on visiting 
Africa in 1865, he took Bombay in his way, 
where he found some of the youths he had 
left, much improved by their attendance at 
the schools of the Free Kirk mission, and 
selected a number of the Nassick negro 
youths, who volunteered to accompany him 
back to their native land. He also took 


with him some natives of India, Sepoys | 


in the Marine Battalion, who he thought 
likely to make good fellow-travellers, and a 
number of buffaloes, of the kind commonly 
used in India in carrying heavy burdens, 
thinking they might be of similar service 
in Africa, and be able to resist the attacks 
of the Tzetze fly, there so fatal to horses 
and ordinary cattle. At Zanzibar he added 
to his party a number of Johannah men, 
islanders, who had the best reputation of 
any on that coast, as intelligent, trustworthy 
voyagers; and, thus equipped, he started 
| on his last journey. 

Landing near the mouth of the Rovuma, 
and travelling in a north-westerly direction 
towards the lake region, every kind of dis- 
| couragement awaited him: his buffaloes 
died, his Johannah men deserted him and 
returned with false stories of his death, and 





the Indian sepoys behaved so badly that he 
had to send back those who did not run 
away. But nothing could daunt or stop 
him; and attended only by Chuma and 
his two or three companions of the Nyassa 
men, a few of the Nassick boys, and such | 
porters as he picked up in thecountry, he | 
continued his ceaseless journeyings on foot | 
in the pathless wilds of the Central African 
lake region, and was, for many years, never 
heard of by his countrymen. 

At length, two years ago, the world was 
astounded by the intelligence that Mr. 
Stanley, a special correspondent of the 
New York Herald, had found Dr. Living- 
stone. just after his return to Ujiji, the 
farthest post of the coast Arabs, where 
his wants had‘ been relieved ; and that he 
had again started to prosecute his journey- 
ings, with a fresh supply: of goods and 
six more Christian negro volunteers from 
Nassick, who had joined him at the call of 
the Church Missionary Society as soon as it 
was known that he was within reach. What 
little we know of the sad history of the later 
months of his life is too fresh in our recol- 
lection to need repeating. He probably 
died about October in last year’; and we’are 
told that his faithful fellow-Christian servants 
have now brought his remains. to the coast, | 
having met on their way the expedition 
sent in 1872, under Lieutenant Cameron, to | 
search for and relieve him,* 

We frequently hear the question asked 
what were the objects of Livingstone’s last 
expedition. People complain that he em- 
barked upon it without telling the world what 
he was going to do, and that they are con- 
sequently often unable to judge how far he 
accomplished what he had purposed. When 
he last stayed with me in India, on his way | 
out to Africa in 1865, I asked him as to his | 
plan of operations, and he then told me that 
he had purposely abstained from publishing | 
his projects before he left England, and he | 
wished little to be said about them while he | 
was travelling in Africa, because, as he very 
truly observed, it was certain that he must dis- 
appear from European view.for many months 
together, that it was possible after he had 
disappeared into the heart of Africa that | 
attempts would be made to relieve him, and | 
he was anxious not to encourage such at- | 
tempts by any mention of his: intentions, | 
while he was naturally averse to announce 





* For details of his last journeyings I would refer to the 
“Reports and Proceedings’’ of the Royal Geographical 
Society for 1872—73 ; tothe “‘ Ocean Highways ; ” for the same 
years; and to an excellent letter from Mr. Finlay in the 
Atheneum for February 28th, 1874. 
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plans which he might be prevented by un- 
avoidable and unforeseen circumstances from 
carrying out. But his main object was, he 
told me, to fulfil the wishes of Sir Roderick 
Murchison that the limits of the Nile basin 
should be defined, and he proposed, after 
ascertaining the water-parting between the 
Nile basin and other eastern or southern 
tributaries to the ocean, to follow the water- 
shed round the whole margin of the basin, 
and thus, if possible, to mark the limits within 
which future travellers might search for what- 
ever particular streams, of the many thousand 
affluents, might have the best claim to the 
honour of being the source of the Nile. 

But in this, as in every other of his under- 
takings, geographical discovery was entirely 
subordinate to higher objects ; he desired to | 
solve the most difficult problem of African 
geography simply as a necessary preliminary | 
to letting light into the heart of Africa. He 
knew that the Traveller must precede both 
the Merchant and the Missionary, but he 
looked to all he could accomplish as a dis- 





what we now know, of the vast amount of 
work that has recently been accomplished ; 
how, to use a common phrase, the neck of 
the African difficulty may be pronounced 
fairly broken, so that a multitude of future 
travellers may, in a few years, fill up what 


is wanting in the great outlines which have 
| been furnished by Livingstone and other great 


explorers of our generation. 

But if the letters .and journals of his last 
journeyings contain no more than minor 
details of what we already know, what a 
vast amount of work has this one man 
achieved! In geography it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that to him, and to the 


| example he set, may be fairly attributed the 
| filling up of the blank which the maps of 


the interior of Africa presented to our ‘grand- 
fathers. It derogates nothing from Living- 
stone’s claim to this honour that we are now 


_aware how much was known to Portuguese 


travellers of a former generation. Their me- 
mories must often pay the penalty imposed 
on them by the reticence of their government 
and countrymen regarding all that the Portu- 


coverer, mainly as being useful to the spread | | 
of Christianity and civilisation. His uniform | guese have discovered during the last century 
object was to elevate the negro race of in Africa. They wished to exclude all other 
Africa. The abolition of the Slave Trade | nations from that continent, and to keep their 
and slavery, the progress of civilisation and | _ knowledge of the interior to themselves, and 
commerce were subsidiary in his mind to the | | they succeeded but too well. It would be 
preaching of the gospel, which he looked | idle to estimate to what extent the misery 
upon as the one only effectual panacea for | | | which Africa has suffered since is due to this 
all the ills which have been for so many ages | policy of concealment; but we may fairly 
the heirloom of Africa. credit those who have done their best to pour 
This may help us in part to answer an- | | light into the darkness, with all the good 
other question which is very frequently asked, | results which are likely to follow our better 
“why did he not, many years ago, come back | | acquaintance with the great central home of 
to his own country and his family?” The | | the negro races. 
simple answer is, that his work was not | Geographers may, I think, accept, without 
done; and, while it remained undone, ‘no | reserve, Livingstone’s estimate of geographical | 
yearning for country, no anxiety about him- | discoverers as being simply the pioneers of | 
self or his family, which he loved much | commerce and civilisation. Regarding com- 
more than himself, could make him swerve | merce, exaggeration is simply impossible in 
from the prosecution of the work he had speaking of the probable results of Living- | 
undertaken. It is very probable that when | stone’s labours in opening up the interior | 
we have all the notes of his journeyings | of Africa. It may be briefly but traly 
before us we may find that he had done | said, that there are few things which that 
much more than he believed himself to have | country can produce which we do not need, 
accomplished ; ‘and shall not be willing to pay for—few 





that we may discover the | 











missing. links to many a chain of communi- 
cation across the continent; and that when 
his work is joined to that of the able and 
| accomplished travellers who have followed 
| his example since he first published his nar- 
| rative of his early wanderings in Africa, the 
| blanks in the maps of those regions may 
prove to have been filled up to an extent 


manufactures which Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica ~produce which will not find a ready 
market in Africa. It is clear that the | 
Negroes are far removed from those races in | 
Asia and America, who are found to be 

incapable of industrial arts, and insensible to | 
the value of foreign manufactures, which they | 
are too ignorant or apathetic to make for 











far beyond what we can at present anticipate. | themselves. The Negroes, as a rule, are 
But Livingstone could not have known even | obviously fond of fine clothes, of metal work, 
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and of that infinite variety of manufactured 
goods which Europe, Asia, and America 
can supply. They are also well disposed to 
labour as far as may be necessary to pay for 
them, in such things as their country produces 
in the grain, the cotton and other fibres, the 
oils, the metals, the timber, the skins, the 
dyes, and the multitude of other articles 
which they can send to us. Protection to 
the trader, and the abolition of traffic in 
human flesh are the only two requisites to a 
growth of commerce, which will probably 
exceed anything witnessed in our dealings 
with other nations in modern days. It is 
clearly from no cause, but the want of means 
to possess themselves of clothing materials, 
that the Africans generally are content with 
so little clothing. If they could be once as- 
sured that they would be allowed‘to enjoy the 
fruits of their own agricultural labour, and that 
the trader would be protected in dealing 
with them, all the looms of Europe would 
not suffice to supply the material which 
Africa could consume ; and so of metal work, 
and hardware, of earthenware and other 
manufactured goods, which are even now 
eagerly bought for raw produce, wherever 
trade and traders can exist. 

We already see that the apparently inscrut- 
able problem presented by the persistent 
barbarism of the negro races, was mainly due 
to their practical isolation from all contact 
with more civilised peoples; and since the 
country has been opened up by travellers, 
we may reasonably hope that the same im- 
provement in civilisation will follow which is 
observable where similar facilities have, in 
other continents, been afforded to barbarous 
races for communicating with the civilised 
nations which touch their frontiers. 

Everywhere following close upon the tra- 
veller and the trader we find the Christian 
missionary, and from every point of the 
compass efforts are now directed by the 
missionaries of Europe and America, and 
even of Asia, to carry the light of the gospel 
into the lands which Livingstone and his 
followers have discovered. 

Men will differ in their estimates of the 
results of missionary labour among the 
Negroes, not only according to their varying 
views of the capacity of the negro races, but 
according to the different degrees in which 
they may be themselves impressed by the 
power of the gospel. Those, however, who 
are the most sceptical as to our ever being 
able to make anything of Negroes, or who 
estimate at the lowest point the power of the 
gospel to elevate and improve the races of 








mankind, must feel that it is physically, 
morally, and intellectually impossible for 
the great civilised nations of Europe and 
America to send men eminent in their own 
land for energy of character and moral eleva- 
tion of spirit, to labour in Africa for the 
improvement of Africans, without their effect- 
ing a great change, even in the most hopeless 
material which presents itself to us in that 
continent. 

Two things are abundantly clear regard- 
ing the great mass of the negro race. First, 
it is a physical impossibility to remove them, 
as might be thought desirable by some, off 
the face of the earth. They are so prolific, 
so full of life, that even a Tamerlane or 
Gengis Khan would find their destruction 
impossible in any sense analogous to that 
which has swept or is sweeping from the face 
of the earth the Red Indian, the Polynesian, 
and many other of the races of Europe and 
Asia. The Negro seems positively to defy 
physical extinction, and the few years of 
rest which are imposed on the exterminator 
by the desolation of the country and by 
the exhaustion of the conqueror, suffice to 
repeople the fertile plains of Africa with a 
race as light-hearted, as careless of all but 
animal enjoyment, and as prolific as those 
which seem to have inhabited the same 
plains from the remotest ages. 

On the other hand it is equally clear that 
even a very imperfect amount of civilisation 
supplies much that is wanting in the negro 
character, and converts the weakest and most 
timid of the negro tribe into races distinctly 
superior in physical as well as moral charac- 
teristics. Witness the changes everywhere 
effected by the propagandists of Islam. 
There can be no doubt that wherever Islam 
has extended itself into negro-land, there the 
Mussulman Negro is a vastly superior being 
to the Fetish worshipper. Philosophers may 
dispute as to whether monotheism, or the law 
of the Kuran, or the brotherhood of Islam, has 
the greater share in the change; to the 
practical observer the results are everywhere 
the same. The Moslem Negro is everywhere 
a finer, stronger, more energetic, and a more 
trustworthy being than the idolater. And 
however much we may dispute as to the 
relative civilising power of Christianity as 
compared with Islam, the practical observer 
will also come unhesitatingly to the conclusion 
that, without reference to the superior truth 
or morality of either system, there can be no 
doubt that the civilising power of Christianity 
is vastly greater than that of Islam. 

If any one has doubts upon this subject, 
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let him consider the different teachings of the 
two religions on only three points, one in- 
tellectual, the other two moral or social. 

As the civilisation propagated by Islam 
advances, the intellectual inquirer finds that 
whatever may be its abstract teachings 
regarding the value of truth, the pursuit of 
truth by man’s unfettered intellect is pro- 
hibited. In some directions of historical 
research the true \believer may inquire at 
will, and according to the best canons of 
modern historical investigation ; but woe be 
to him if he applies the same mode of investi- 
gation to any part of the history of the Pro- 
phet, or of his followers, or their teachings ; 
—he immediately becomes a helpless heretic 
and infidel. There are not, as in other 
religions, any two opinions tolerable on the 
subject. A perfectly free investigation of 
all historical problems is utterly inconsistent 
with the orthodox teachings of Islam, so 
with geography—so with astronomy—so with 
every branch of physical science. The 
tyranny of the Syllabus is a cobweb compared 
with the bonds of Moslem orthodoxy, and the 
disciple of Islam must either abandon his 
faith in the Kuran and its teachings, or all 
hope of free intellectual inquiry. 

It is needless to point to the contrast 
afforded by Christianity. Whatever terrors 
the freest intellectual inquiry may have at 
times for some very sincere and excellent 
Christians, there can be no doubt that in 
the long-run the spread of Christianity has 
everywhere been marked by a corresponding 
impulse to intellectual investigation of every 
kind. The fear of the freest intellectual 
inquiry prevails only where there has been 
a deadness or partial paralysis of religious 
fervour ; and every fresh manifestation of re- 
ligious enthusiasm among Christians has in- 
variably been marked in the history of the 
last two thousand years by a fresh manifes- 
tation of intellectual energy and inventive 
effort, in every department of human know- 
ledge and progress. We may dispute for 
ever as to which is cause and which is 
effect ; but that the two results are always as 
far as possible contemporaneous admits of 
no doubt, whether we study history in Egypt 
or Italy, in Spain or Gaul, in England, in 
Germany, or in the United States. 

Nor is the result of the comparative effects 
of Islam and Christianity at all different 
when we come to mixed problems of mo- 
rality and civil policy or social order. There 





can be no doubt that while the spirit of Chris- 
tianity condemns slavery and polygamy, the | 
spirit of Islam tolerates both. Either slavery 


or polygamy by itself would be quite sufficient 
to infuse decay into any system of civilisa- 
tion. This is not so observable when the 
civilisation of Islam is contrasted with that 
of some African superstition, for Islam 
greatly mitigates both the slavery and the 
polygamy of the unconverted African ; but it 
becomes immediately conspicuous when 
brought in contrast with the teachings of 
Christianity. There may be many who still 
talk of, and some who still believe in the in- 
evitable destiny of the black races to be 
slaves to all eternity, but there can be but 
very few who do not recognise that the pre- 
sence of slavery is incompatible with ad- 
vancing Christianity, and that either Chris- 
tianity must stand still and decay, or slavery 
must be extinguished. So with polygamy. 
The system may be tolerated in a simple 
pastoral or agricultural people, where few 
are rich and where none but the very rich 
can afford more than one wife; but it is a 
certain social canker whenever society settles 
down into civilised forms, and wealth in- 
creases. The stagnation and decrease of 
population, the ruin of aristocracies, and 
the destruction of dynasties are among the 
smallest evils of polygamy ; but they are in- 
evitable results. And here again the general 
law of Christendom which allows but one 
wife, is found in its practical results to be a 
certain safeguard for social progress. 

If, then, as we see proved on every side, the 
imperfect teachings of Islam immediately and 
immensely elevate the Negro, may we not 
hope with Livingstone that the teaching of 
Christianity will indeed be life to the dead ? 

Of Livingstone’s character it is difficult 
for those who knew him intimately to speak 
without appearance of exaggeration. Of his 
intellectual force and energy he has given 
such proof as few men can afford. Any five 
years of his life might, in any other occupa- 
tion, have established a charactér, and raised 
for him a fortune, such as none but the most 
energetic of our race can realise. His 
powers of observation and practical sagacity 
I have never seen exceeded. Both, pos- 
sibly, were rendered more acute by the life 
he led; but he had the quickness of eye 
and the power of judging of forces and re- 
sults which belong only to the great organizer, 
politician, or general. Equally remarkable 
was his knowledge of character and penetra- 
tion. No flattery could blind him, no allure- 
ments could lead him aside; his estimate of 
men was unfailing. 

But his great characteristic was his perfect 
simplicity and single-mindedness. People 
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might think his object eccentric and un- 
accountable ; but no one could possibly 
suspect him for a moment of duplicity, 
or of seeking anything but the object he 
| announced, and seeking it by the most 
direct and open path. He was not want- 
ing in the cautious reserve and practical 
sagacity of his countrymen; but no man 
could be more open in all that he had a 
right to tell, or in all that his inquirer hada 
right to ask, and this was one great element 
of his strength in dealing with uncivilised as 
well .as civilised men. Powerful as was his 
energy and perseverance, it was the straight- 
ness, and directness, and openness of his 
aim, that constituted his greatest strength. 

Next to this I would rank as his promi- 
nent characteristic his patience. Some men 
who had to deal with him, said he had an 
incapacity and dislike for combined action 
with other people; the truth undoubtedly 
was, he felt so strong himself,.and so little 
needed the advice and help which others 
| could give, that he generally found he did 
best alone, and this sometimes gave an -ap- 
| pearance of impracticability to his proposi- 
tions, and joined to his quick intuition, for 
which he could not always. give full reasons, 
occasionally brought on him the charge of 
obstinacy in combined action. But he was 
rarely, if ever, mistaken ; when he had en- 
tirely his own way no man could be more 
safely trusted to lead aright,.and however 
he might differ in opinion from. those with 
whom he came in contact, nothing could be 
less arrogant than his expression of dissent, 
however firm and decided. Like.all men of 
iwon frame and unbending will, he often 
seemed intolerant of weakness. When he 
saw his object clearly within reach, he could 
not stop to count the cost of attaining it, 
and the determination which in the general 
| or surgeon would have been at once accepted 
| as the inspiration of genius; was sometimes 
| set down by his fellow-travellers as want of 
sympathy with their sufferings. To himself 
Livingstone had long since died, and he 
| expected from all the same self-devotion to 
his work which had become a part of his 
| very nature. 

In his intercourse with the poor or the 
weak, with children or with women, ino pastor 
could be more gentle ‘or tolerant or more 
full of the highest characteristics of a 
Christian gentleman. It was, in fact, his 
Christian faith which was the mainspring 
of his character in all its relations. In his 
courage, in his energy, in his patience, and 
in his large toleration and unfailing charity 





for all mankind, the most superficial ob- 
server could not but recognise the devoted 
follower of his Divine Master and Exem- 
plar. He had no love for , theological 
controversy, little toleration for theological 
bitterness, but. his whole soul was possessed 
with the spirit of the gospel, and his every 
thought, word, and deed could be recognised 
as inspired by the Spirit of Christ. 

Men sometimes said he did: not give them 
much the idea of a great missionary. He was 
full of observation and of quiet humour, and 
no man enjoyed cheerful society more than he 
did ; but this.was mainly due to the fact that 
he had found the peace which passeth .all 
understanding. If he sometimes seemed to 
lay less claim to the office of a minister of 
the gospel than he might have done, it was 
because he regarded his own office as that 
simply of .a pioneer, to prepare the .way for 
those who should come after.him, to teach 
and preach the gospel in more distinct terms 
to the millions he might render ‘accessible to 
it. .Had he lived in earlier .ages, he might 
have seen less of hope or joy in what) he 
undertook, and have been more of an ascetic ; 
but though he was full of joy.as weil as of 


-peace in believing, no man in these days 


realised. more completely the great work of 
the forerunner \who. is everywhere needed 
to go before, to prepare the way for Him 
who is.coming—no man of our time has | 
done more the work of the Baptist in 
making straight the paths by which shall 
be brought Him who gives sight to the blind. 
hearing to the deaf, freedom to the captive. 

It ismot in our day that we can realise the 
greatness of the work, he has accomplished. 
His life may be written interms which shall 
make it the chosen volume of the young and 
old, like the pages which tell of the daring 
of Nelson, or the adventures of the ship- 
wrecked hero of Defoe; but it will yet. be 
generations ere our children shall know how 
vast a work was done by the strong-willed and 
firm-hearted Scotchman who, in his solitary 
tramp, traversed for years the forest and 
marsh that he might open the path for the 
missionary and the merchant to reach the 
dusky millions of Central Africa. 

No greater proof of his power could be 
given than that which his followers are said 
to have now afforded, in bearing his lifeless 
body back to his fellow-countrymen. Be it 
remembered these men were not chosen or 
well-educated specimens of African aristocracy. 
They were one and all liberated slaves,-with 
nothing to direct them but the precepts, 
nothing to-sustain them but the example and 
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their memories of one devoted Christian.. For 
a thousand miles and more they have borne 
coastward those remains which no old African 
traveller believed any bribe would have in- 
duced them, or could have enabled. them, to 
carry a score of leagues. If they succeed in 
restoring Livingstone’s relics to his native 
land, let no man henceforth ever say that the 
people of Africa are incapable of acts of the 
highest and most sustained heroism and self- 
devotion. 
| Every one naturally asks, Where shall the 
remains rest, if we are allowed to receive 
| them? Had Livingstone been consulted, he 
| would perhaps have preferred to be buried 
| where he fell, in the same land which con- 
| tains the remains of his beloved wife. From 
the little that I used to hear from him on 
| such subjects it always seemed to me that 
his hopes were fixed on resting near where 
she had rested ; but he may at the time of 
his death have felt that this would have ex- 
| posed his faithful followers to much unmerited 
| suspicion and obloquy, and that it would lead 
his countrymen to attempt to unravel the mys- 
tery which would have still surrounded his 
| disappearance, and thus might risk many 
| valuable lives ; and so he may have charged 
| his followers to carry to. the coast the oniy 
| indubitable evidence of his-death.. Nome-but 
_ they who know practically the difficulties:of: 
| African travel can rightly appreciate:theamar- 
vellous devotion with which this. undértaking 
| has been accomplished. 





| 


Many of his countrymen, again, might wish | 
his remains to rest by the side of the parents | 
whom he so loved and ‘reverenced, or in the 
old cathedral of the.town where he learnt and 
laboured in his youth ; but his remains belong | 
not to Scotland alone, or to any county or 
kingdom, but to the English empire. 

There is one place where for ages past the 
men of these lands. have been in the habit of 
laying those who have contributed in any 
conspicuous degree to build up this empire— 
whether kings or princes, warriors or states- 
men, great lawyers, great nobles, or the 
poets, the orators, and the authors who 
have helped to perfect our language and 
literature.. That iss the onlyy fitting place 
for him to rest:whoo has: opened to the Eng- 
lish natiom:and to: all mankind; a quarter of | 
the globe-which: had for thousands of years 
remained i practically a closed!country more 
jealoushy: shiwt< up from: the: eye of foreign 
intruder; byynature and the evil passions of 
mam, than China or Japam When Dean 
Stanley wrote from St. Petersburg, as soon as 
he heard of Dr. Livingstone’s:death, to offer 
his remains a resting-place: im Westminster 
Abbey, he rightly divined what: would be the 
feeling of the whole: people: of the British 
Empire, and it will be: lomgzere we see re- 
ceived within those walls one -ofiour time and 
race worthier to rest among the greatest men 
of these Islands. 





| 


| 
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H. BL ELF. 
March 18th, 1874. 




















THE EASTER DECORATIONS: 
TAK E’awayyourrdtied and painted garlands ! 


O The snowseloth’s:fallén from each quickened brow, 
The stone’s rolled off the sepulchre of winter, 








And risen leaves and flowers are wanted now. 





Send out the little ones, that they may gather 
With their pure hands the firstlings of the birth,— 
* Green-golden tufts and delicate half-blown blossoms, 
Sweet with the fragrance of the Easter earth ; 


Great primrose bunches, with soft, damp moss clinging 





To their brown fibres, nursed in hazel roots ; 
And violets from the shady banks and copses, 
And wood-anemones, and white hawthorn-shoots ; 
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And tender curling fronds of fern, and grasses, 

And crumpled leaves from brink of babbling rills, 
With cottage-garden treasures—pale narcissi, 
And lilac plumes, and yellow daffodils. 


Open the doors, and let the Easter sunshine 
Flow warmly in and out, in amber waves ; 

And let the perfume floating round our altar 
Meet the new perfume from the outer graves. 
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And let the Easter “ Alleluia!” mingle 
With the sweet silver rain-notes of the lark ; 

Let us all sing together !—Lent is over, 

Captivity and winter, death and dark. 
ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 





‘T was 
just a 
week af- 
ter the 
ball —a 
happy 
week; 
for, as 
ms &, 
(Ri x 
| said, all 
the fa- 
j|mily 
| seemed 
| happier 
no w 
=| Cousin 
Conrad 
had 
come 

back. 
We 
. had 
missed him much. My grand-father was 
the sort of man who would be always 
autocrat absolute in his own house; but 
Cousin Conrad was his prime minister. To 


knew—came everybody, with their petitions, 
their difficulties, their cares. 


people his unoccupied time. 


needed it. But he invariably gave cautiously, 
and in general secretly. So much so, that I 


rather “near” man. How little they knew! 
We missed him, I say, because he was the 


never attempted to rule. 


clearly that when he said, “Do this,” he 
meant, “Do it, not because I say so, but 
because it is right.” The right, followed 
unswervingly, unhesitatingly, and without an 
|| atom of selfishness or fear, was the pivot 
|| upon which his whole life turned. Therefore 
his influence, the divinest form of authority, 
was absolutely unlimited. 

Besides, as Mrs. Rix sometimes said to 
me—just as if I did not see it all!—he was 


“so comfortable to live with.” 
XV—21 
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him—the heir presumptive, as everybody | 


Far and near, | because everybody in degree did the same. 
all helpless people claimed his help ; all idle | Never was there a person better loved than 
His money, | he. 
too. Moderate as his income was, he seemed | popular ; he seldom tried to please anybody 
always to have enough to give to those that | particularly ; only to be steadily kind and 


| 


have heard people call Major Picardy a| good! 


| 


guiding spirit of the house. Guiding, for he | had ridden over to see her, taking messages 
Yet his lightest | from me, almost every week. But she said | 
word was always obeyed, because we saw | little about him, and I did not like to ask. | 





In him were | anybody’s company but mine. Planning the | 


none of those variable moods of dulness,| 
melancholy, or ill-temper, which men so often 
indulge in—moods which in a child we call 
“ naughtiness,” and set the sinner in a corner 
with his face to the wall, or give him a good | 
whipping and let him alone ; but in his papa, | 
or grandpapa, or uncle, we submit to as 

something charmingly inevitable, rather in- 
teresting than not, although the whole! 
household is thereby victimised. But Cousin 

Conrad victimised no one; he was always, 
sweet-tempered, cheerful, calm, and wise. His | 
one great sorrow seemed to have swallowed || 
up all lesser ones, so that the minor vexations | 
of life could not afflict him any more. Or} 
else it was because he, of all men I ever | 
knew, lived the most in himself, and yet out | 
of himself ; and therefore was able to see all | 
things with larger, clearer eyes. Whether he | 
knew this or not; whether he was proud or | 
humble, as people count humility, I cannot | 
tell. No one could, because he never talked 

of himself at all. 

Young as I was, I had sense to see all this 
in him, the first man with whom I was ever | 
thrown in friendly relations; to see and— 
what does one do when one meets that which 
is perfectly loveable and admirable ? admire 
it? love it? No; love ishardly the word for 
that kind of feeling. We adore. 

This did not strike me as remarkable, 


And yet he gave himself no pains to be 


simply good, to everybody. 
Good above all to me, unworthy! Oh, so 
The one person whose opinion of him I 
did not know, was my mother’s, though he 





One of the keenest pleasures I looked for- | 
ward to in this her visit was, that she would | 
then learn to know Cousin Conrad as I knew | 
him. Mrs. Rix said, as soon as my mother 
came to chaperon me, she should go to 
Cheltenham. Then how happy would we 
three be, walking, talking together, the best | 
company in the world ! 

For the first time in my life, I thought | 


without jealousy of my mother’s enjoying | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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days to come, which seemed to rise up one 
after the other, like the slope after slope of 
sunshiny green which melted into the blue 
sky at the top of Lansdowne Hill, I sat at 
my bed-room window, perhaps the happiest 
girl in all Bath. 

Ah, pleasant city of Bath! how sweet it 
looked to me then, a girl in my teens! How 
sweet it looks still to me, an old woman ! 
Ay, though I walk its streets with tired feet, 
thinking of other feet that walk there no 
more, but in a far-away City which I see not 
yet ; still dear to my heart, and fair to my 
eyes, is every nook and corner of that city, 
where I was so happy when I was young. 

Happy, even in such small things as my 
new dress, which I had been arranging for 
the evening. We went out so much, that I 
should have been very ill off had not my 


grandfather given me plenty of beautiful | 


clothes. When I hesitated, Cousin Conrad 
said, “Take them; it is your right, and it 
makes him happy.” So I took them, and 
enjoyed them too. It is pleasant to feel that 


people notice one’s dress—people whose | 
I laughed to think my | 


opinion one values. 
mother would not call me “ untidy” now. 

Also, I was glad to believe, to be quite 
sure, that my grandfather was not ashamed 
of me. When Mrs. Rix told him how many 
partners I had, he used to smile complacently. 
‘“*Of course! She is a Miss Picardy—a true 
Miss Picardy. Isn’t she, Conrad ?” At which 
Cousin Conrad would smile too. 

He always went out with us now, though | 
he did not dance; but he kept near us, and | 
made everything easy and pleasant, almost as | 
pleasant as being at home. 

But these home evenings were the best, | 
after all. I hoped they would come b 
again, when my mother was here. Often I 


pictured to myself how we would enjoy them. | 


My grandfather asleep in his chair; 
mother and Cousin Conrad sitting on the 
large sofa, one at either end; and I myself 
on my favourite little chair, opposite them. 
How often he laughed at me—such a big, 
tall girl—for liking such a little chair! They 
would talk together, and I would sit silent, 
watching their two faces. Oh, how happy I 
should be! 


I had fallen into so deep a reverie, that | 


when there came a knock to my door I started. 
It was only Mrs. Rix, coming 

my grandfather wanted me. But she did it 

in such a mysterious way—and_ besides, it 

was odd he should want me at that early 

hour, and in his study, where few ever went | 

except Cousin Conrad. 


my | 


“What does he want me for? 
nothing the matter ?” 

“Oh no, my dear; quite the contrary, I 
do assure you. But, as I said to the General, 
‘She is so innocent, I am sure she has not 
the slightest idea’—oh dear, what am I 
saying ?—I only promised to tell you that | 
your grandfather wanted you.” | 

**T will come directly.” 

She said true ; I had not the slightest idea. 
I no more guessed what was coming upon 
me than if I had been a baby of five years 
old. 1 stayed calmly to fold up my dress 
and put my ribbons by, Mrs. Rix looking on 
with that air of deferential mysteriousness 
which had rather vexed me im her of late. 

“‘ That is right, my dear. Be very particular 
in your toilette ; it is the proper thing, under 
—your circumstances. But here I ans, letting 
the cat outof the bag again, which the Major 
said I was on ne account to do.” 

“Ts Cousin Comrad with my grandfather?” 
said I, with a sadden doubt that this maght | 
concern him, his going back to Imdia, or 
something, 

“Ohno. He and Sw Thomas went away 
| together—Sir Thomas Appleton, you know— | 

who has been sitting with the General these 
two hours.” 
“ Has he?” and I was just going to add, 
“ How very tired my grandfather must be !” 
when I remembered the young man was a 
| favourite with Mrs. Rix; at least, she always | 
| contrived to have him near us, and to get 
me to dance with him. The latter I liked | 
well enough—he was a beautiful dancer ; the 
former I found rather a bore. But then he 
| was an excellent person, Cousin Conrad said,. 
and they two were very good friends ; which | 





might otherwise have been, to Sir Thomas. | 
Appleton. 

Forgetting all about him, I ran down-stairs,. | 
gaily too. For second thoughts told me there | 
| was nothing to be afraid of. If anything were | 
| going to happen—if Cousin Conrad had been | 
| returning to India, he would have told me; 


} 


had got into a habit of talking to me, and | 
| telling me things, very much as a kind elder | 
| brother would tell a young sister, whom he 
wished to make happy with his trust as well | 
}as his tenderness. And it did make me 
more and more so every day. My | 
| soul seemed to grow, like a flower in sun- 
| shine, and to stretch. itself out so as to be 
| able to understand what seemed to me, the 
| more I knew of it, the most perfect character 
| of a man that I ‘had ever heard or read of. 


| certainly as soon as he told Mrs. Rix. He 
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And yet he liked me—poor ignorant me! | 
and I was certain, if he were going out to | 
India, or anywhere else, he would have told 
me as soon as he told her. So I threw aside | 
all uneasiness, and knocked at my grand-. 
father’s door with a heart as light as a/| 
child’s. 

For the last time ! 
heart any more. 

“ Come in, my dear! Pardon my dressing- | 
gown. If I did not receive you thus early, I 
might not have caught you at all. You 
have, I hear, such endless engagements, 
and are growing the cynosure of every eye 
in Bath,” 

“JT, sir?” said I, puzzled over the word 
“ cynosure,” being, alas ! not classically edu- 
cated, like my grandfather and Cousin Conrad. 
Still it apparently meant something nice, and 
my grandfather smiled as if at some pleasant 
idea ; so I smiled too. 

“Yes, they tell me you are universally 
admired,” patting my hand affectionately 
with his soft old fingers. “ Quite natural 
too. One of your friends,” he looked at me 
keenly, “one of your most ardent friends, 
has been praising you to me for these two 
hours.” 

“Sir Thomas Appleton, was it ? 
is Mrs. Rix’s friend, rather than mine. 
is exceedingly fond of him.” 

I said this, I know I did, with the most 
perfect simplicity and gravity. My grand- 
father again looked at me, with a sort of 
perplexed inquiry, then smiled with his 
| grand air. 
“Quite right. 

in so very young a lady. 
|| your conduct is all I could desire. 
are you ?” 

‘Seventeen and a half.” 

“My mother, your grandmother—no, she 
would be your great-grandmother—was, I 
remember, married at seventeen.” 

“Was she? That was rather young—too 
young, my mother would think. She did not 
marry till she was thirty.” 
| I said that rather confusedly. I always 

did feel a little confused when people began 
to talk of these sort of things. 

My grandfather drew himself up with 
dignity. 
| “Mrs. Picardy’s opinion and practice are, 
| of course, of the highest importance. Still, 
you must allow me to differ from her. In 
our family, early marriages have always been 
|, the rule, and very properly. A young wife is 
much more likely to bend to her husband’s 


It never was a child’s 


But he 
She 


The proper thing entirely, 
My dear Elma, 
How old 


| Was anybody wanting to marry me? 





ways, and this—especially in cases where the | 


up-bringing has been, hem! a little different 
—is very desirable. In short, when in such 
a case a suitable match offers, I think, be 
the young lady ever so young, her friends 
have no right to refuse it.” 

What young lady? Did he mean me? 
I 


began to tremble violently—why, I hardly 


| knew. 


“Sit down, my dear. Do not be agitated, 
though a little agitation is of course natural, 
under the circumstances. But did I not say 
that I am quite satisfied with you? and—let 
me assure you—with the gentleman likewise.” 

It was that, then. Somebody was wanting 
to marry me. 

Now, I confess I had of late thought a 
great deal about love, but of marriage almost 
nothing. Of course marriage follows love, as 
daylight dawn ; but this wonderful, glorious 
dawn, colouring all the sleeping world—this 
was the principal thing. When one sits on 
a hill-top, watching the sun rise, one does 
not much trouble oneself about what will 
happen at noonday. To love, with all one’s 
soul and strength, to spend and be spent for 
the beloved object; perhaps, if one deserved 
it, to be loved back again, in an ecstasy of 
bliss—these were thoughts and dreams not 
unfamiliar and exquisitely sweet. But the 
common idea of marriage, as I heard it dis- 
cussed by girls about me: the gentleman 
paying attention, proposing, then a grand 
wedding, with dresses and bridesmaids and 
breakfast, ending by an elegant house and 
everything in good style ; this I regarded, if 
not with indifference, with a sort of sublime 
contempt. That I should ever marry in that 
way! I felt myself grow hot all over at 
the idea. 

“Yes, my dear, I assure you Sir Thomas 
Appleton . 

Now the truth broke upon me! His per- 
sistent following of us, Mrs. Rix’s encourage- 
ment of him, her incessant praising of him 
to me; and I had been civil and kind to 
him, bore as he was, for her sake and Cousin 
Conrad’s! Oh me, poor me!” 

“Sir ‘Thomas Appleton, Elma, has asked 
my permission to pay his addresses to you. 
He is a young man of independent fortune, 
good family, and unblemished character. He 
may not be—well, I have known cleverer men, 
but he is quite the gentleman. You will soon 
reciprocate his affection, 1 am sure. Come, 
my dear, allow me to congratulate you.” 
And he dropped on my forehead a light kiss, 
the first he had ever given me. “ Pray be 
calm. I had wished Mrs. Rix to commu- 
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nicate this fact, but Conrad thought I had 
better tell you myself.” 

The “ fact,” startling as it was, affected me 
less than this other fact—that Cousin Conrad 
knew it. 

My heart stood still a moment ; then began 
to beat so violently, that I could neither hear 
nor see. Instinctively I shrank back out of 
my grandfather’s sight, but he did not look 
at me. With his usual delicacy he began 
turning over papers, till I should recover 
myself. 

For I must recover myself, I knew that, 
though from what I hardly did know; except 
that it was not the feeling he attributed to 
me. Still, I must control it. Cousin Conrad 
knew all, and would be told all. 

When my grandfather turned round, I 
think he saw the quietest possible face, for 
he patted my hand approvingly. 

“That is right. Look happy, you ought 
to be happy. Let me again say I am quite 
satisfied. Sir Thomas has behaved through- 
out exceedingly like a gentleman. Especially 
in applying to me first, which he did, he says, 
by Conrad’s advice, you being so very young. 
But not too young, I trust, to appreciate the 
compliment paid you, and the great advan- 
tage of such a connection. I, for my part, 
could not have desired for my granddaughter 
a better marriage ; and, let me say it, in choos- 
ing you, Sir Thomas will do equal honour 
to my family and his own.” 

It never seemed to enter my grandfather’s 
head that I should not marry Sir Thomas 
Appleton ! 

What was I to do, a poor, lonely girl? 
What was I to say when my answer was 
demanded? “No,” it would be of course ; 
but if I were hard pressed as to why I said 
no— 

Easy enough to tell some point-blank lie, 
any lie that came to hand; but the truth, 
which I had always been accustomed to tell, 
without hesitation or consideration, that I 
could not tell. It burst upon me, while I 
sat there, blinding and beautiful as sunrise. 

Why could I not marry Sir Thomas 
Appleton or any other man? Because, 
if so, I should have to give up thinking, 
as I had lately come to think, in all I 
did, or felt, or planned,—of a friend I had ; 
who was more to me than any lover in the 
whole world. A man, the best man I ever 
knew, who, if twenty lovers were to come and 
ask me, I should still feel in my heart was 
superior to them all. 

But—could I tell this to my grandfather, 





or any human being? And if not, why not ? 


What was it, this curious absorption which 
had taken such entire possession of me? 
Was it friendship? or—that other feeling 
which my mother and I had sometimes 
spoken about, as a thing to come one day? 
Had it come? And if so, what then? 

A kind of terror came over me. 
cold as a stone. For my life I could not 
have spoken a word. 


There seemed no necessity to speak. Ap- | 
parently my grandfather took everything for | 


granted. He went on informing me in a 
gentle, courteous, business-like way that Sir 
Thomas and his sister, “a charming person, 
and delighted to welcome you into the family, 


my dear,” would dine here to-morrow. “Not | 


to-day ; Conrad suggested that you would 
probably like to be alone with your mother 
to-day.” 

That word changed me from stone into 
flesh- again—flesh that could feel, and feel 
with an infinite capacity of pain! I cried 
out with a great cry, “Oh, let me go home 
to my mother.” 

“ T have already sent for her. She ought 
to be here in an hour,” said my grandfather, 
rather stiffly, and again turned to his papers 
that I might compose myself. And I tried, 
oh, how desperately I tried, to choke down 
my sobs. : 

If I could only run away! hide myself 
anywhere, anyhow, out of everybody’s sight ! 
answering no questions and giving no ex- 
planations! That was my first thought. My 
second was less frantic, less cowardly. What- 
ever happened, I must not go away and 
leave my grandfather believing in a lie. 

Twice, thrice, I opened my lips to speak— 
just one word—a brief, helpless, almost 
imploring “‘ No,” to be given by him at once 
to the young man who was so mistaken as to 
care for me; but it would not come. There 
I sat like a fool,—no, like a poor creature 
suddenly stunned, who knew not what she 
said or did—did not recognise herself at all 
except for a dim consciousness that her only 
safety lay in total silence. 

Suddenly there came a knock at the hall- 
door close by. 

“That's Conrad,” said my grandfather, 
evidently relieved. Young ladies and their 
love affairs were too much for him after the 
first ten minutes. ‘Conrad said he would 
be back directly. Ah, must you go, my 
dear?” For I had started up like a hunted 
hare. At all costs I must escape now, at 
once too, before Cousin Conrad saw me. 
“Go, then, pray go. God bless you, my 
dear.” 





I grew | 
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I just endured that benediction ; a polite- 
ness rather than a prayer ; and felt my grand- 
father touch my hand. Then I fled—fied like 
any poor, dumb beast with the hounds after 
it, and locked myself up in my own room. 

I am an old woman now. I very seldom 
cry for anything ; there is nothing now worth 
crying for. Still, I have caught myself drop- 
ping a harmless tear or two on this paper at 
the thought of that poor girl, Elma Picardy, 
in her first moments of anguish, terror, and 
despair. 

It was at first actual despair. Not that of 
hopeless love; because if it was love, of 
course it was hopeless. The idea of being 
loved and married in the ordinary way by the 
only person whom it would be possible for me 
to love and marry, never entered into my con- 
templations. The despair was, because my 
mother would be here in an hour, either told 
or expecting to be told everything. And if 
I did not tell her, she, who knew me so well, 
would be sure to find it out. Whatshould I 
do? For the first time in my life I dreaded 
to look in the face of my own mother. 

She must be close at hand now. I took 
out my watch; ah, that watch! Cousin 
Conrad had given it me only a week ago, 
saying he did not want it, it was a lady’s 
watch—his mother’s, I think—and it would 
be useful to me. I might keep it till he 
asked for it. I did. It goes tick-tick-tick, 
singing its innocent daily song, just over my 
heart, to this day. A rather old watch now ; 
but it will last my time. Laying my fore- 
head on its calm white face—not my lips, 
though I longed to kiss it, but was afraid—I 
sobbed my heart out for a little while. 

Then I rose up, washed my face and 
smoothed my hair, trying to make myself 
look, externally at least, like the same girl 
my mother sent away from her, only about 
six weeks since. Oh, what a gulf lay between 
that time and this! Oh, why did she ever 
send meaway? Why did I ever come here? 
And yet—and yet— 

No, I said to myself then, and I say now, 
that if all were to happen over again, I would 
not have had it different. 

So I sat with my hands folded, looking up 
the same sunny hillside that I had looked at 
this morning, but the light seemed to have 
slipped away from it, and was fading, fading 
fast. Alas! the view had not changed, it 
was only I. 

A full hovr—more than an hour—I must 
have sat there, trying to shut out all thought, 
and concentrate myself into the one effort of 
listening for carriage wheels, which I thought 








I should hear, even at the back of the house. 
Still they did not come. I had just begun to 
wonder why, when I heard myself called 
from the foot of the stairs. 

“Is Miss Picardy there? 
Picardy.” 

The familiar voice, kind and clear! It 
went through me like a sword. Then I 
sprang up and hugged my pain. It was only 
pain; there was nothing wrong in it ; there 
could not be. Was it a sin, meeting with 
what was perfectly noble, good, and true ; to 
see it, appreciate it, love it? Yes, I loved 
him. I was sure of that now. But it was 
as innocently, as ignorantly, as completely 
without reference to his loving me, as if he 
had been an angel from heaven. 

Now, when I know what men are, even 
the best of them—not so very angelic after 
all—I smile to think how any girl could ever 
thus think of any man ; yet when I remember 
my angel—not perhaps all I imagined him, 
but very perfect still—I do not despise myself. 
He came to me truly as an angel, a messenger, 
God’s messenger of all things pure and high. 
As such I loved him—and love him still. 

“Miss Picardy. Can any one tell me where 
to find Miss Picardy ?” 

For the second time I heard him call, and 
this time it felt like music through the house. 
I opened my door, and answered over the 
balustrade— 

“T am here, Cousin Conrad. 
mother come?” 

"-_ 

My first feeling, let me tell the truth, was 
a horrible sense of relief. Ah me! that I 
ever should have been glad not to see my 
mother! Then I grew frightened. What 
could have kept her from coming? No 


I want Miss 


Has my 


small reason, surely ; if she knew how muchI | 


needed her, and why she was sent for. But 
perhaps no one had told her. 

Cousin Conrad seemed to guess at my per- 
plexity and alarm. When I ran down-stairs 
to him, the kind face met me, and the ex- 
tended hands, just as usual. 

“T thought I would give you the news my- 
self, lest you might be uneasy. But there is 
no cause, I think. Your grandfather only 
sent a verbal message, and has received the 
same back, that Mrs. Picardy is “ not able” 
to come to-day, but will write to-morrow. 








However, if you like, I will ride over at once.” | 


, i ae 
“To-morrow, then; but I forget. I have 
to go to London to-morrow fora week. Would 
you really wish to hear? I canride over to- 
night in the moonlight.” 
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“You are very kind. No.” 

My tongue “clave to the roof of my 
mouth,” my poor, idle, innocent, chattering 
tongue. My eyes never stirred from the 
ground. Mercifully, I did not blush. I felt 
all cold and white. And there I stood, like 
a fool. No, I wasnota fool. <A fool would 
never have felt my pain; but would have 
been quite happy, and gone and married Sir 
Thomas Appleton. 

Did he think I was going to do that? I 
was sure he was looking at me with keen 
observation, but he made no remark until he 
said at last, with a very gentle voice— 

“You need not be unhappy, cousin, I 
think you are sure to see your mother to- 
morrow.” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

“Good-bye, then, till dinner time, the last 
time I shall see you for some days.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

Possibly he thought I did not care about 
his going, or my mother’s coming, or any- 
thing else,—except, perhaps, Sir Thomas 
Appleton ! 

Without another word he tumed away, and 
went slowly down-stairs. It was a slow step, 
always firm and steady, but without the 
elasticity of youth. I listened to it, tread 
after tread, and to the sound of the hall-door 
shutting after it. Then I went back into my 
room again, and oh, how I cried! 


CHAPTER X. 
We had a strangely quiet dinner that 
| evening. There were only we four—my 
| grandfather, Cousin Conrad, Mrs. Rix, and 
I: and, as usual when we were alone, my 
grandfather, with courteous formality, took 
Mrs. Rix in to dinner, and Cousin Conrad 
| took me. I remember, as we crossed the 
| hall, he glanced down on my left hand, 
which lay on his arm ; but he did not pat it, 
|, as he sometimes did, and he treated me, I 
| thought, less like a child than he had ever 
| done before. 

For me—what shall I say? what can I 
tell of myself? it is all so long ago, and 


|| even at the time I saw everything through 
|| such a mist—vhalf fright, half pain—with a 


strange gleam of proud happiness shining 


|| through the whole. 


I believed then, I believe still, that to be 
|| loved is a less thing than to love—to see 
|! that which is loveworthy, and love it. 
|| kind of attachment, being irrespective of 
| self, fears no change, and finds none. If it 
|| suffers, its very sufferings come to it in a 

| higher and more bearable shape than to 





This | 


= 


| smaller and more selfish affections. As 
| Miranda says of Ferdinand— 
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“ To be your fellow 
You may deny me, but I’ll be your servant, 
Whéther you will or no.” 

Ay, and not an unhappy service, though 
silent, as with a human woman—not a 
Miranda—it needs must be. I was happy, 
happier than I could tell, when I had 
managed that his seat at dinner should be 
| nearest the fire—he loved fires, summer and 
| winter ; and that, in the drawing-room, the 
| chair he found easiest for his hurt shoulder 
| to lean against should be in the corner he 
| liked best, where the lamplight did not strike 
|against his eyes. The idea of his wooing 
or marrying me, or marrying anybody, after 
what he had told me, would have seemed a 
kind of sacrilege. But it did him no harm 
to be loved in this innocent way, and it did 
me good—oh, such infinite good! That 
quiet dinner-hour beside him, listening to 
his talk with my grandfather, which he kept 
up, I noticed, with generous pertinacity, so 
that nobody might trouble me; the comfort 
of being simply in the room with him, able 
to watch his face and hear the tones of his 
voice—how little can I tell of all this, how 
much can I remember! And I say again, 
even for awoman, to love is a better thing 
than to be loved. 

Therefore, girls need not blush or fear, 
even if, by some hard fortune, they find 
themselves in as sad a position as I. 

When Mrs. Rix fell asleep, as she always 
did when we were alone together after din- 
ner, I sat down on the hearth-rug, with her 
little pet spaniel curled up in my lap, and 
thought, and thought, till I was nearly bewil- 
dered. 

Neither she riot any one had named Sir 
Thomas Appleton. Nobody had taken the 
slightest notice of what had happened since 
morning, or what was going to happen to- 
morrow, except that in Mrs. Rix’s manner to 
me there was a slight shade of added defer- 
ence, and, in my grandfather’s, of tenderness, 
as if something had made me of more conse- 
quence since yesterday. For Cousin Conrad, 
he was just the same. Of course, to him, 
nothing that had occurred made any difference. 

Sometimes the whole thing seemed like 
a dream, and then I woke up to the con- 
sciousness of how true it all was, and of the 
necessity for saying and doing something 
that might end it. For if not, how did I know 
that I might not be dragged unwittingly into 
some engagement, some understood agree- 
ment that might bind me for life, when I 
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only wanted to be free—free to think, with- 
out sin, of one friend—the only man in the 
world in whom I felt the smallest interest— 
free to care for him, to help him if he ever 
needed it—to honour and love him always. 

This was all. If I could only get rid of 
that foolish Sir Thomas, perhaps nobody else 
would ever want to marry me, and then I 
could go back into the old ways, externally 
| at least, and nobody would ever guess my 
secret, not even my mother. For I had 
lately felt that there was something in me 
which even she did not understand, a reti- 
cence and strength of will which belonged 
not to the Dedmans, but the Picardys. Often, 
when I looked into his eyes, I was conscious 
of being, in character, not so very unlike my 
grandfather. 

Therefore, nobody could force me or per- 
suade me into any marriage—I was sure of 
that ; and sitting in front of the fire—we had 
fires still, for Cousin Conrad’s sake—idly 
| twisting little Flossy’s ears, I tried to nerve 
myself for everything. 

Alas! not against everything ; for when the’ 
two gentlemen came in, and behind them a 
third, it was more than I could bear. To my 
despair, I began blushing and trenfbling so 
much that people might fancy I actually 
loved him. 

But, oh ! how I hated him—his handsome 
face, his nervous, hesitating manner ! 

“TI have to apologize. The General 
‘brought me in, just for five minutes, to say 
how sorry I was not to be able to pay my 
| respects to Mrs. Picardy. To-morrow, per- 
| haps to-morrow , 
| “We shall all be most happy to see you 
to-morrow,” said my grandfather, with grave 
dignity, and, turning to Mrs. Rix, left Sir 
Thomas to seat himself on a chair by my 
side. 

I suppose I ought to have been grateful. 
Every girl ought to feel at least gratefully to 
the man that loves her. But I did not; I 
disliked, I almost loathed him. 

Pardon, excellent, kindly, and very fat 
baronet, whom I meet every year, when you 
come up to London with a still handsome 
Lady Appleton and three charming Miss 
| Appletons, who are all most polite to me— 
pardon! Everything is better as it is; both | 
| for you and for me. 

It was-a wretched wooing. Sir Thomas 
talked nervously to my grandfather, to Cousin 
| ‘Conrad, to everybody but me, who sat like a 
| stone, longing to run away, yet afraid to do 
| it. For now and then the General cast on 


teous a gentleman could ever look annoyed ; 
and Mrs. Rix came and whispered to me not 
to be “frightened.” Frightened, indeed! At 
what? At a creature who was more than 
indifferent—absolutely detestable—to me, 
from the topmost curl of his black hair to 
the sole of his shining boots. He must have 
seen this ; I wanted him to see it. Yet still 
he stayed on, and on, asif he would never go. 

When at last he did, and I faced the three 
with whom I had lived so happily all these 
weeks—the three who knew everything, and 
knew that I knew they knew it—it was a 
dreadful moment. 

“T think we had better retire,” said my 
grandfather, rather sternly. “Conrad, I 
want you for a few minutes. And Mrs. Rix, | 


you who are accustomed to the ways of | 
society, will perhaps take the troyble to ex- 
plain to my granddaughter that—that—” 

Rely upon me, 


**T understand, General. 
said Mrs. Rix mysteriously. 

And then, with the briefest good night to | 
me, my grandfather left the room. 

Mrs. Rix, having her tongue now unsealed, | 
made the most of her opportunity. How 
she did talk! What about, I very dimly re- || 
member, except that it was on the great ad- || 
vantage of being married young, and to a 
person of Wealth and standing. Then she 
held out to me all the blessings that would 
come to me on my marriage—country house, 
town house, carriages, horses, dresses, dia- 
P monds—the Appleton diamonds were known 
all over the county. In short, she painted 
my future couleur de rose, only it seemed mere 
landscape-painting, figures omitted, espe- 
cially one figure which I had heretofore con- 
sidered most important of all—the husband. 

What did I answer? Nothing—I had | 
nothing to say. To speak to the poor 
woman would have been like two people 
talking in different languages. Besides, I 
despised too much all her arguments, herself | 
also—ay, in*my afrogant youth I actually de- | 
spised her—poor, good-natured Mrs. Rix, 
who only desired my happiness. If her 
notion of happiness was not mine, why 
blame her? As I afterwards learnt, she had 
had a hard enough life of her own, to make 
her feel now that to secure meat, drink, and | 
clothing of the best description for the 
whole of one’s days, was, after all, not a bad 
thing. 

But I? Oh! I could have Iived on bread 
and water; I could ‘thave served on my 
knees ; I could have given up every luxury, 





| mea look of slight annoyance—if so cour- | 


have suffered every sorrow—provided it were 
myself alone that suffered—if only I might 
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never have been parted from some one—mo? 
Sir Thomas Appleton. 

Mrs. Rix talked till she was tired, and 
then, quite satisfied, I suppose, that silence 
meant acquiescence, and no doubt a little 
proud of her own powers of rhetoric, she 
bade me a kind good night, and went up- 
stairs. 

I crouched once more on the hearth-rug, 
without even the little dog, feeling the lone- 
liest creature alive. Not crying—I was past 
that—but trying to harden myself into be- 
ginning to endure. Vincit gui patitur, my 
mother’s favourite motto, to me had as yet 
borne no meaning. I had had such a happy 
life, with almost nothing to endure. Now, 
I must begin—I must take up my burden 
and bear it, whatever it might be. And I 
must bear it alone. No more—ah! never 
any more—could I run to my mother, and 
lay my grief in her arms, and feel that her 
kiss took away almost every sting of pain. 
At least, so I thought then. 

I tried to shut my eyes on the far future, 
and think only of to-morrow. Then I inust 
inevitably speak to my grandfather, and ask 
| him to give Sir Thomas a distinct No. If 
| further information were required, I must say 
simply that I did not love him, and therefore 
could not marry him; and keep to that. 
Nobody could force out of ‘me anything 
more; and all reasonings and persuasions 
I must meet with that stony silence, easy 
enough towards ordinary persons, whom I 
cared as little for as for Mrs. Rix. But with 
my mother ?—I felt a frantic desire, now, that 
everything should be over and done before 
my mother came. Then, she and I would 
return to the village together, and go back 
to our old life—with a difference—oh, what 
a difference ! 

It was not wholly pain. 


I deny that. 
Miserable and perplexed as I was, I felt at 


intervals content, glad, nay, proud. I had 
found out the great secret of life; I was 
a child no more, but a woman, with a 
woman’s heart. When I thought of it, I hid 
my face, a burning face, though I was quite 
alone, yet I had no sense of shame. To 
be ashamed, indeed, because I had seen the 
best, the highest, and loved it! Mrs, Rix 
had said, apropos of my “ shyness,” that of 
course no girl ought to care for any man 
until he asked her. But I thought the angels, 
looking down into my poor heart, might 
look with other eyes than did Mrs. Rix. 

So I was not ashamed. Not even when 
the door suddenly opened, and Cousin 
| Conrad himself came in. I sprung up, and 





made believe I had been warming myself at 
the fire—that was all. 

“TI beg your pardon, Elma, but your 
grandfather sent me here to see if you had 
gone to bed.” 

“T was just going. Does he want me?” 

“No.” 

Conrad was so quiet that I perforce 
grew quiet too, even when he came and sat 
down by me on the sofa. 

“Have you a few minutes to spare? 
because the General asked me to speak to 
you about a matter which you must surely 
guess. Shall I say my few words now, or 
put them off till morning ?” 

“Say them now.” 

For I felt that whatever was to happen 
had best happen at once, and then be over 
and done. 

Our conversation did not last very long, 
but I remember it, almost word for word, 
even to this day. Throughout, he was his 
own natural self—calm, gentle, kind. I 
could see, he had never the slightest idea he 
was wounding me, stabbing me deep down 
to the heart with such a tender hand. 

“T suppose you know,” he said, “ what I 
am desired to speak to you about?” 

**T think I do.” 

“ And I hope you know also, that I should 
not take the liberty—brotherly liberty though 
it be, for I feel to you like an elder brother— 
if the General had not expressly desired it, 
and if I were not afraid of any excitement 
bringing on a return of his illness. You 
would be very sorry for that.” 

“Yes.” Yes and No were all the words I 
found myself capable of answering. 

“ Your grandfather is, as you perceive, very 
proud of you, fond of you too. In his sort of 
way he has set his heart upon your making 
what he calls a good marriage. Now, Sir 
Thomas Appleton i 

I turned and looked him full in the face. 
I wished to find out how far he spoke from 
his heart, and how far in accordance with his 
duty and my grandfather’s desire. 

“Sir Thomas Appleton is not a brilliantly 
clever man, nor, in all things, exactly the 
man I should have expected would please 
you; but he would please almost any girl, 
and he is thoroughly good, upright, and 
gentlemanly. In worldly advantages this is, 
as your grandfather and Mrs. Rix say,” he 
slightly smiled, “a very ‘ good’ marriage in- 
deed. Nor, I think, would your mother 
disapprove of it, nor need you do so, for her 
sake. You will be married sometime, I sup- 
pose: she knows that. This marriage would 
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secure to her a home for life, in the house 
| of a son-in-law, who I doubt not would be 
| as good a son to her as he always was to his 
|own mother. Elma, are you listening?” 

Of course I was! I heard every word— 
| took in with a cruel certainty that if I said 
|“ Yes,” it would make everybody happy, 
most likely Cousin Conrad too. 

“You wish me then, you all wish me, to 
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marry Sir Thomas Appleton, whether I care 
for him or not ?” 

He noticed the excessive bitterness of my 
tone. “No, you mistake. In fact, I must 
be in some mistake too. I thought, from 
what they said, that there was not the 
slightest doubt you cared for him. At least 
that his love was not unacceptable to you.” 

“Love!” I said fiercely. “He has 
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danced with me half-a-dozen times at a ball, 
and talked with me at two or three even- 
| Ing parties. How can he love me? What 
| does he know of me? As much as I of him 

| —which is nothing, absolutely nothing. 
| How dare he say he loves me?” 


hurt and sore myself. And then I fell a- 
crying. Not violently, but the great tears 
would roll down. I was terribly ashamed 
of myself. When I looked up again, I am 
sure there must have been something in my 
| eyes—he once told me I had deer’s eyes— 


I stood with my heart throbbing and my | not unlike a deer when the hunter stands 


eyes burning. 
to hurt something, or somebody, I was so 


I wished to do something— | over her with his knife at her throat. 


“ Cousin Conrad, why do you persuade me 
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to marry your friend, when I don’t love him, 
when I don’t want to marry him or anybody, 
but only to go home to my mother? Oh, 
why can’t you leave us at peace together? 
We were so happy, my mother and I?” 

I broke imto one single sob. At the 
moment my only thought was to hide myself 
from him and all the world in my mother’s 
arms. 

Cousin Conrad looked much troubled. 
“There has been some great blunder,” he 
| said, “and the General must have been 
utterly misled. I am glad he sent me to 
| speak to you imstead of speaking himself ; 
for when he &mds out the truth, lhe will be, I 
fear, exceedingly —disappomted. And for 
poor Sir Thomas, was mt such a very un- 
| natural and wicked thimg to love you?” : 
And he went en speaking with great kindh- | 
ness, touchimg kindlimess, of the many good 
qualities of the mam who wamted to marry 
me—me, simple Bima Picardy, without 
fortune or apcomplishments, or anything to 
recommend me, except perhaps my pvor 
pretty face. A generous owe, at any rate, 
and I could perceive he thought it so. 5 

It was very hard to bear. Even now, at | 
this distanoe of tame, I mepeat thet at was | 
very hard t® bem. For a moment, in an 


impulse of sharp pamm, I felt mclined to do 
as many a girl es @ome wonder like circum- 
stances—to throw mmyself, just as I was, into 
the refuge pf a good man’s lowe, where I 
' should suffer no gnome, be blamed no more ; 
where all my secret would be covered over, 


and nobody would ever know. And then I 
looked at the noble good face that from my 
first glance at it had seemed distinct from 
every ; face I ewer beheld, except my mother’s. 

No, I could not.do it. Not while he 
stood there, alone in the world, with no tie 
that made st wrong for me to think of him: 
as I did. I must think of him. I must 
love him. “Tikamgh it killed me, I must love 
| him, and newer dream of marrying anybody 

else. 

So I said, quite quietly, that I should®be 
very much obhged to him if he would take 
the trouble of telling my grandfather the real 

| state of the case, as I feared this morning I 
| did not make him understand. In truth I 
was so terribly frightened. 

“Poor child! But you are not afraid 
of me? You know I would never urge you 
to do anything that made you unhappy? 
My deat Elma, of course you shall go back 
to your mother. Believe me, very: few of 


[ love (which I did not very much believe in), 





us men are worth giving up a mother for.” 
He patted my hand. Oh w hy could I not | 


snatch it away? What a horrible hypocrite |! 
I did feel ! 

“ And now let us see what can be done, 
for it is rather difficult. I have to go away | 
early to-morrow morning, and shall probably | 
be absent the whole week. In the mean- 
time it will never do for you and your grand- 
father to talk this over together; he will get 
irritated with you.” 

“Oh let me go home to my mother.” 

“She expressly said you were on no 
account to 80, but to wait till she came or 
sent for you.’ 

This was odd, but I did not take it much 
imto account then. I was too perplexed and 
miserable. 

“The only way that I can see is for me to 
tell your grandfather that some difficulties 
have arisen, and that’ I have gone to Sir | 
Thomas to beg him not to urge his suit | 
until Mrs. Picardy arrives. The General 
will accept that explanation, and think no | 
more abomt at till the week ts emded. You | 
know, Elma, your grandfather has one very 


strong peculjanity ; he does mot like being | 
“bothered.” 


Anfi Cousin Commd smiled, just to win 
back my faint smile, FE thonght, and make 
me feel that Iie was mot the dreadful 
tragedy which no doubt my looks implied 
that I found it. 

“This is your frst pam, my child, but it 
will soon pass over. I wash I could say the 
same for poor Appieten.” 

Ihungmyhead. “lave I been to blame? 
Have I said or dome anything amiss? No, 
I am sure I have not. When one does not 
feel love, one camnot show it.” 

“Some guls cam, but mot you. No, itis 
simply a misfortune, and mot your fault at all. 
I will goamd tell bam the truth. He will get 
over it.” 

“T hope so.” And I felt as if a load 
were taken off my heart, all the oppressive 





all the borses and carriages, houses, servants, 
and diamonds. I was again Elma Picardy, 
wath her own free heart in her bosom, her 
heart which nobody wanted—at least nobody 
that could have one her life before her, 
straight and clear. Sad it might be, a little 
dreary perhaps gometimes, but it was quite 
clear. 

So we sat sagetloen, Cousin Conrad and I, 
having arranged this unpleasant business, || 
sat in our old way, over the fire, talking a 
little before we bade good night. 

“ Isn’t it strange,” said he, “that I should 
| always be mixed up with other people’s love- 
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| affairs—I who have long given up every- 

' thing of the kind for myself? One would 
think I was a woman, and not a man, by 
the way people confide in me sometimes.” 

I thought it was because of the curious 
mixture of the woman in him; as there is in 
all good men, the very manliest of them ; but 
I only said it was “because he was so kind.” 

“It would be hard not to be kind, seeing 
how sad the world is, and how much every- 
body has to suffer. You, too, Elma—lI don’t 
expect you will find life a bed of roses. But 
I hope it will be a reasonably happy life, 
and not a lonely one like mine.” 

He paused, looking steadily into the fire, 
and folding his hands, after his habit. 

** Not that I complain—all that is, is best. 
And no doubt I could change my life if I 
chose, since, without vanity, women are so 
good that I could probably get some kind 
soul to take me #f I wished it. But I do not 
wish it. My health is so uncertain that I 
have no right to ask,any young woman to 
marry me, and I am afraid I should not like 





an old one. So I'll go on as I do, and 
perhaps finally die in the arms of a Sister of 
Charity.” 

He was not looking at me, or thinking of 
me ; probably he was thinking of her who 
died in his arms, and whom he would meet 
again one day. Suddenly he turned round 
and seized both my hands, with his whole 
aspect changed, the grave composed middle- 
aged face looking almost young, the sallow | 
cheeks glowing, the lips quivering. 

“T hope you will have a happy life. I 
hope you will find some good man whom 
you love, who will love you and take care of 
you, ‘wear you in his bosom,’ as the song 
says, ‘lest his jewel he should tine.’ For 
underneath that beauty which you despise so, 
Elma, is a rich jewel—your heart: and I 
am sure your mother knows it. If you see 
her before I return, tell her I said so. And 
good night, my dear child.” 

He wrung my hands and quitted the room. 

Miserable girl that I was !—until he named 
her I had wholly forgotten my mother ! 





HIGHLAND LOVE SONGS. 


[The following are translations of two of the most popular of the Gaelic songs. The Translator has 


| endeavoured to preserve, as may be seen in the last two lines of cach verse, the peculiarity of the Gaelic 


thythm. These songs are sung in the Highlands to airs of great plaintiveness and beauty.] 


I. 


(Fhir a Bhata na-hd-ro ay-li.) 


f.RoM the seaward summits peering 
Long I wait thy sails appearing : 
Wilt thou come to-day, to-marrow, 
Or nevermore to console my sorrow? 
Sailor love na-hd-ro ay-li, 
Sailor love na-hd-ro ay-li, 
Sailor love na-hd-ro ay-li, 
Their jealous tongues made my love for- 
sake mie 


No brief season’s fitful feeling 
Gave I thee—vain all concealing : 
Childhood's love will alter never 
Till death’s dark blow lay me low for ever. 
Sailor love! na-hd-ro ay-li, &c. 


Fickle-hearted though they called thee, 
Not the less thy love enthralled me : 
Still in dreams I hear thee speaking, 
And still at dawn for thy form am seeking. 
Sailor love! na-hd-ro ay-li, &c. 





Oft they bid me tear thy semblance 
From my slighted heart’s remembrance. 
But such hopes are now as idle 


As ocean’s tide in its pride to bridle. 


Sailor love! na-hd-ro ay-li, &c. 


| Evermore in tears I'll languish 
Like a lone white swan in anguish, 
As her dying notes awaken 
The reedy loch, when by al! forsaken. 
Sailor love! na-hd-ro ay-li, &c. 


II. 


(Gun bu slan a chi mi.) 


Herattu and joy go with thee, 
My own true love for aye, 
With thy locks so golden, 
Fit theme for poet’s lay: 
Sweet to me thine accents 
In sorrow’s dismal day, 
Ever as I heard thee 
My heart grew light and gay. 





























|| occurrence as an indisputable fact: it is 
| present with us at all times and seasons. 
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Eyes of blue bright-beaming, 
Eyelashes thickly lined, 
Cheek that mocks the rowan, 
Clear-featured face and kind: 
What though liars babble 
That love to slights gave place, 
Year-long seems each season 
Since last I saw thy face. 


Sad am I and weary 
To-night upon the sea, 





Sleep forsakes my pillow 
While thou art far from me: 


Oft to thee thought wanders, 
Afar from thee I pine, 

What to me life’s pleasures, 
If thou canst ne’er be mine ? 


Jealous tongues may tell thee 
I left thee in disdain, 
That my love decaying 
Would wake no more again : 
Heed them not, for trust me, 
Till life itself shall pass, 
Thou to me art dearer 
Than dewunto the grass.—J. MACLEOD, 





THE ZOOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF DUST. 


| 

_ are very few ordinary readers, | 
who will not hazard a little speculation | 
| on reading the title of this article. To asso- | 
| ciate dust with science, and more especially | 
with a department of natural science which | 
deals with the higher group of living organ- | 
isms, may well excite some little curiosity in | 
following out the scientific relations of this | 
commonplace subject. The considerations | 
which the ordinary individual may at any 
time have given to dust, can, with all safety, 
be included under the two heads of moral 
and social considerations. Moral, from the 
| fact of its being supposed to be the ultimate 
| constituent of these bodies of ours; and 
; social, from the annoyance it causes us, in 
| ways too obvious to need explanation or 
| comment. Popularly viewed, therefore, there 
may at first sight seem little to attract or: 
interest us in our present subject. Everyday 
philosophy associates dust with dryness: let 
|| us see if the philosophy of science, cannot 
|| teach us the higher and better applications 
| of a very commonplace theme. 

It might be thought a comparatively need- 
less observation, to remark the universal 
presence of dust. We know and admit its 


Yet in this primary consideration, lies a point 
| of importance in our present inquiry. A 
| very simple and in every way homely experi- 
ment, demonstrates to us the invariable 
presence of dust. When we enter a dark- 
ened room on a bright summer day, the ray 
of sunlight streaming through the closed 
shutters, reveals to us an almost solid mass 
of dust-“ atoms” or “motes,” dancing and 
whirling about in the track of the beam. 
Imperceptible and invisible to our ordinary 
senses this dust may be, and undoubtedly is, 





but its presence is indisputably demonstrated 


by the stay-at-home experiment of the sun- 
beam and the darkened room. We cannot, 
however, at all times, command the sunlight, 
nor have we darkened rooms always to hand. 
And even granted these two necessary con- 
ditions, the combination of sunbeams and 
darkened rooms is by no means well-adapted 
for scientific investigation. In order, there- 
fore, to see the dust “atoms,” at our own 
times and convenience, we call to our aid 
lights of exceeding brilliancy, and which for 
scientific purposes, imitate very well the 
light of “heaven’s great orb.” ‘The electric 
light in particular, and other lights of analo- 
gous kind, are now placed at our service, and 
by means of these we can more conveniently 
examine the characters and relations of the 
* motes.” 

And now two other considerations, besides 
this preliminary one of the universal pre- 
sence of the dust-particles, are to be noticed, 
and with these, our introductory matter may 
appropriately be concluded. The first of 
these latter considerations, relates to the 
quantity of the dust thus held suspended in 
the air. The sunbeam shows us a semi-solid 
mass of particles, and the thick layer of dust, 
which in but a very short space of time 
accumulates in an unused apartment, amply 
verifies the assertion that this dust is present 
in the atmosphere to a very great extent. 
The second and concluding observation has 
reference to the relation between the dust- 
particles and the air or atmosphere in which 
they are held suspended. And it is exceed- 
ingly important that this relation be not 
misunderstood. This floating mass of dust 
bears no part in the intimate composition of 
the atmosphere ; in other words, the .dust is 
not chemically combined with the gases of 
the air. Indeed the relations of the two, 
may not inaptly be compared to those which 
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exist between the sea, and the things which 
float upon its surface. The dust-particles 
are mechanically suspended in the air, just 
as the floating things are mechanically borne 
on the surface of the ocean. Constant and 
unvarying parts of the atmosphere, are the 
dust-particles, yet having no intimate or 
chemical connection with the medium in 
which they are supported. These three 
points, the universal presence of the dust- 
particles, the large quantity of dust held 
suspended in the air, and the relation of the 
particles to the atmosphere, being borne in 
mind, we are prepared to trace the further 
and zoological history of the “ motes.” 

And here the reader will pardon a digres- 
sion, if we begin at what might more properly 
be considered the end of our considerations ; 
in other words, we may firstly consider a 
certain result, and examine the cause after- 
wards. In the present instance, however, the 
end justifies the means, and this mode of 
considering our present subject, will prove 
the more suitable of the two ways in which, 
it is said, every story may be told. 

The term “infusion” is one which is suffi- 
ciently self-explanatory, to obviate the neces- 
sity of defining its purport and meaning; 
and we are all well acquainted with the 
vationale of the operation indicated by the 
above term. Twice a day—and perhaps 
oftener in proportion to age, sex, and tastes 
—we infuse that highly exhilarating and 
popular beverage known as tea, and the 
process by means of which the dried leaves 
are made to part with their principle and 
substance, is a matter of every-day observation 
and experience. Hot water is poured on the 
leaves, and the mixture is allowed to stand 
for a certain time, when the infusion is made 
and our tea prepared. Suppose, now, that 
in our scientific investigation, we act up to 
the foregoing directions, and have prepared 
our infusion of tea; but that, instead of 
indulging in “ the cup that cheers,” we pour 
the infusion into a cup or other vessel, and 
allow it to stand for a day or two, in a quiet 
corer of aroom. ‘The day or two may per- 
haps extend to three or four, accordingly as 
the weather is colder or the reverse ; but at 
the end of the period, we haste to examine 
our untouched infusion. We now may per- 
ceive that a thin film or scum has formed on 
the surface of the cold tea, but that below 
this firmer upper layer the infusion, save 
perhaps for a little turbidity, appears in a 
normal and ordinary state. So far, nothing 
unusual has attracted our attention. But 
our scientific investigation must be taken up 





where an ordinary examination would end ; 
and accordingly we now bring into use our 
microscope—that wonder glass, which, more 
perhaps than any other thing, enables us to 
realise how near the infinitely little ap- 
proaches to the infinitely great. And on 
submitting to the scrutiny of our object-glass, 
a drop or so of our infused tea, we are won- 
derfully surprised to find that in the liquid, 
which, save for the presence of a dust-speck 
or two, we thought to be so clear and life- 
less, there exists a host of curious living 
forms, actively moving about and around 
their little cosmos, constituted by our drop of 
tea. Forms these, which we cannot liken to any- 
thing we see in every-day life, and which, as 
we shall presently notice, are, in all their ways 
and relations, beings of an exceptional kind. 
The great majority of these organisms 
belong to the animal creation, and they are 
known to the zoologist as /nfusoria, or infu- 
sorian animalcules ; a term applied to them 
from the fact of their being found in znfustons 
of organic or living material, and, as some 
recent researches would seem to demonstrate, 
in infusions of matter which may be consi- 
dered inorganic also. Indeed, it seems to 
be a matter of secondary importance, of what 
material the infusions be made. The infu- 
sion of beef, for example, prepared for our 
sick patient, will produce an overwhelming 
population of /nfusoria, if a careless nurse 
allow it to remain awhile in the heated sick 
room. And if we use chopped hay or dead 
leaves, the result will be the same; the ani- 
malcules being cosmopolitan in their tastes, 
so far at least as their choice of a mere 
habitat is concerned. Or, on a more ex- 
tended scale we may procure /zfusoria. The 
stagnant pool in the forest-depths, is but an 
infusion of dead leaves and plants on a large 
scale ; and the heat of the sun tends to make 
the progress of decay speed apace, and so to 
render the infusion still more potent and 
strong. Thus, in short, wherever we find 
organic matter exposed to the influence of 
the atmosphere, as in infusions, we find 
Infusoria to be abundantly developed. 
Having examined so far into the mere 
mechanical details, as it were, of the origin 
of these /nfusoria, we may, in the next place, 
investigate the structure of these animal- 
cules. In size, it is almost needless to state, 
they are exceedingly minute. The highest 
powers of our best microscopes have to be 
employed, in order to investigate, with any 
degree of satisfaction, the structural relations 
of these forms: and when we try to form 
some conception of the twenty-four thou- 
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|| sandth part of an inch, and of forms corre- less be familiar ; and although, in the present | 
sponding in size to that minute subdivision | instance, we have nothing to do with matters | 
of substance, it will readily be seen how | of contention, yet we are brought in our in- | 
| minute are the organisms with which we are | quiry, face to face with several of these de- 
dealing. bateable points. Thus we observe a minute 
In Fig. 1 (page 857), several of the more | speck of this jelly-like material, living, mov- 
| common and familiar forms of /nfusoria are | ing, and carrying on in the most perfect | 
| depicted. At a, the Paramecium, popularly | | manner all the functions of life ; ; and seeing | 
|| known from its shape as the « slipper animal- | this apparent simplicity of material invested 
|| cule,” is seen, and in this form, the general | with so wondrous a vital power, we are natur- | 
|| structure and conformation of the group ) before | ally led backwards to the great point at issue, _ 
us may very conveniently be studied. The | that of the essential nature of the principle | 
|| Euplotes Patella (b),and Charon (d),so named | we term “ vital force” or “life.” The one | 
| from its boat-like shape ; Peranema (e), with | sect, or school of thought, accordingly main- | 
its simple lash-like filament ; and Aspidisca (c) | tains the identity of life with the ordinary | 
| —allexemplify familiar members of the /zfw-| physical forces which we everywhere, and at 
sorian class. The foregoing examplesillustrate | all times, see in operation around us. Life, 
the free and active /fusoria, but the group | thus viewed, is essentially a mere property 
|| also embraces forms of somewhat plant-like | of the matter or “basis” it invests. The 
| nature, in that they appear as fixed and | other school or party, on the contrary, main- 
rooted organisms. The Vorticella, a group | tains the existence of a vital principle or | 
of which is seen at B (Fig. 2), exemplifies the | force, which is to be regarded as essentially 
fixed Jnfusoria, and the Stentor, or “ trumpet | separate and distinct from matter. Life, in 
animalcule,” (Fig. 2 a), also generally ap- | this latter view, is not a mere property of the 
pears in a fixed or attached condition, but at | sarcode it invests, but a distinct entity, pecu- 
the same time, possesses the power of de- | liar to itself{—a subtle force or principle, the 
taching itself at will, and thus appears at one | limits, nature, or origin of which we are 
|| time as a free, and at another time as a fixed | unable to discover, just as we are powerless 
| form. | to produce or manufacture it. In such re- 
These, and the other examples, will serve to searches we seem to reach a point com- 
|| familiarise the reader with the general aspect | parable to the dimness of the twilight, whence 
of the /nfusorian form ; but it must, at the | the region of the unknowable deepens for us 
|| same time, be borne in mind, that the number | into the darkest night. 
| of distinct and specific forms is very great. | Sufficient, then, for our present purpose is 
In structure, however, they all present a | the due recognition of this ‘“‘ protoplasm” as 
very close resemblance to each other; and if | the material of which the bodies of /nfusorza, 
we select a typical form, such as Paramecium | im common with the bodies of all other 
(Fig. 1 @), we may, from an examination of | living beings, are composed. In the /xzfu- 
this one body, gain a very satisfactory idea | soria, we see the “sarcode” in its primitive 
of the structure of all its neighbours. De-} and simple state; whilst in higher forms, 
'| spite wide variations in form and shape, we | we find the primitive structure developed 
|| firstly find that the bodies of /nfusoria are, | into a complicated organization. Still, be- 
without exception, composed of a soft, jelly- | tween the highest and lowest plant or animal 
like substance, to which the various names | there exists the community of original and, 
of “protoplasm,” “sarcode,” and “ bio- | in greater part, of actual structure ; the bodies 
plasm” have been applied. And simple in | of both being similarly composed of proto- 
nature although this ‘‘ sarcode”” would seem | plasm. ‘They differ from each other, only in 
to be, there are yet many intricate problems | the degree to which development has carried 
connected with its relations, and especially | out the ulterior process of organization and 
with those which exist between it and the | elaboration of structures and parts. 
vitality or “life” with which it is endowed. _—‘Fringing the body of Paramecium, we find 
So important, indeed, are the points involved | an arrangement of minute eyelash-like or 
in the consideration of the “sarcode,” that | hair-like filaments, to which the term “ cilia” 
the scientific world has been divided into | has been applied. The presence of these 
two great schools or parties, according to the | organs, affords a character of very constant 
respective views which have been adopted | occurrence in /nfusoria. The cilia con- 
regarding the relations between protoplasm | stitute the locomotive organs of these forms, 
and life. With the details of the protoplas- | and by aid of these filaments, acting like so 
mic contest, many of my readers will doubt- | many oars, we find the creatures paddling 
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|| their way through the medium in which they 
live. Generally, we notice the entire margin 
of the body to be fringed with cilia; but 
| In some cases (as in Peranema, Fig. 1 ¢), we 


| by a single lash-like filament, or “ flagellum,” 
| as it is technically called ; and by aid of this 
| appendage, Peranema propels itself through 
| the surrounding water, much after the fashion 
| of a screw-steamer and its propeller. Besides 
| this locomotive function, the cilia also 
play an important part in the function of 
| nutrition, by exciting currents in the sur- 
rounding water, and thus drawing particles 
| of food towards the mouth or oral aperture. 
Strictly speaking, the sarcode or proto- 
plasmic tissue of which the /nfusorian body 
is composed, admits of division into three 
distinct layers, but for our present purpose it 
is unnecessary to confine ourselves by ana- 
tomical details, and we may therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the general remembrance 
of the sarcode nature of the body. If we 
wish further to watch how the processes of 
life in the Jnfusoria are carried on, a very 
simple experiment, first introduced by the 
venerable Ehrenberg, will serve to render 
plain most of the chief points in their struc- 
ture. We can, by the means about to be 
described, literally feed our /nfusorians, and 
see how they seize and digest their food. We 
powder down some coloured substance, such 
as indigo or carmine, to a very fine state of 
division, and then strew some of this coloured 
powder in the water of our ammalcule-box 
in which the Paramecium and its neighbours 
are disporting themselves. Presently, a 
piece of our indigo-food is seen to be drawn 
towards the Paramecium by the currents 
excited in the water by means of the cilia. 
Quickly, the little particle is swept towards 
a break or groove in the margin of the body, 
which we must regard as the mouth, and into 
this the food-particle is carried, passes down 
a tube representing a rudimentary throat or 
gullet, and at last, the little piece of indigo is 


sarcode of the body. There seems, thus, 
nothing incomprehensible in the process of 


nutrition, which has been compared to the | 


thrusting of a solid body, such as a stone, 
into the substance of some soft material, 


such asa mass of dough or clay. And thus | 


particle after particle of our coloured mate- 
rial, may be swept within the substance of 
the body, until the animalcule appears dotted 
and spotted in a most curious manner. 
Then as we watch the particles of food-mate- 
rial, we can observe a clear space or “‘ vacuole” 





to be gradually formed around each, and the 
bit of nutriment appears to be dissolved and 
incorporated with the contents of the body: 


| a general “cyclosis” or circulation of the 
| may observe the fringe of cilia replaced | 


contents of the central sarcode appearing to 
take place, more especially after the diges- 
tion in this way, of nutrient material. An | 
error in the observation of the above process, 
led Ehrenberg—to whose labours we are in- 
debted for a solid foundation of knowledge 
regarding the /zfusoria—to term these forms 
Polygastrica or “many-stomached” animal- 
cules. He supposed that the little clear 
spaces or “ vacuoles” which form around 
the food-particles in the process of assimi- 
lation and digestion, represented: so many | 
distinct stomachs, and from this idea arose 
the term Polygastrica—a name which, by aid 
of higher microscopic powers and more 
extended knowledge, we now know to be | 
inconsistent with the structural relations of 
these forms. 

The remaining features of interest that may 
be noticed in connection with the morphology 
of the /nfusoria, are the so-called “contractile 
vesicles” and the “nucleus.” The contrac-_ 
tile vesicles (Fig. 1 ¢c¢), consist of certain 
clear spaces, situated in the middle layer of 
the body, and which receive their name from 
the fact of their exhibiting rhythmical move- 
ments of alternate contraction and expan- 
sion. From the contractile vesicles some | 
observers have maintained that they can 
discern radiating tubes or vessels, proceeding 
to be distributed throughout the general pro- 
toplasm of the body ; and in this view these 
vesicles have been regarded as rudiment- 
ary hearts, thus representing the first ap- | 
pearance in the animal series, of a circula- 
tory apparatus. Further research, however, 
is required before the exact function and 
relations of the contractile vesicles can be 
said to be fully determined. The term 
“nucleus” (Fig 1 7), is applied to one or 
more solid particles situated within the mid- 








| dle layer of the body; and the nucleus 
seen to be engulphed within the soft central | 


may have in connection with it a second 
and smaller particle, known as the “nucle- 
olus.” ‘These latter structures appear to be 
intimately connected with certain forms of | 
the reproductive process, and as such, are to 
be viewed, as representing the reproductive or 
germinal centres of the /i/fusoria. Lastly, a 
brightly-coloured particle, known as the 
“ pigment-spot,” occurs in most /nfusoria. 
The function of this body is quite unknown, 
but some observers have theoretically as- 
signed to it some sensory function; most 
frequently and probably that of sight. 
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Reproduction in these creatures may take 
place after three distinct fashions. Thus we 
may observe an animalcule to spontaneously 
divide itself into two parts, each part 
swimming away to form a new and distinct 
being. This process is known as that of 
“fission” or “ cleavage,” and is repeated in 
Vorticella (fig. 2 8), where the flower-like head 
is seen to gradually divide itself (¢c), until at 
length we find two heads borne on the one 
stalk(d@). One of these becomes detached, and 
swims away (¢), becoming thus for a time loco- 
motive, but finally settling down, developing 
a stalk, and producing the peculiarities of the 
form, from which it was by this process of 
fission derived. Then we may observe a 
second process of “gemmation” or “budding,” 
where we have new individuals produced as 
buds from a parent-body; or lastly, we may 
find the “nucleus” and “nucleolus” to be 
the chief agents in effecting reproduction after 
a third and distinct method. 

The reader will now, we trust, have gained 
a sufficiently clear idea of the nature of those 
curious members of the animal series known 
as Jnfusoria. Their animal nature has been 
completely ascertained, whilst the processes 
of life, as exhibited in their economy, are by 
no means of the humblest or least perfect 
kind. We have thus, then, been dealing with 


organisms of a defined type of structure, and 
this latter fact is a point which bears very 


fully on succeeding remarks. Our next and 
concluding considerations have reference to 
the origin and mode of propagation of these 
forms. ‘To simplify the matter, and at the 
same time to give the reader a main idea to 
start with, let us retrace our thoughts to the 
period at which our infusion of tea was pre- 
pared. It will be remembered that an im- 
portant feature in that experiment lay in the 
fact, that our infusion was allowed to stand 
for a certain time freely exposed to the air ; 
and further, that it was after so being exposed 
to atmospheric influences that our examina- 
tion detected the presence of Jnfusoria. In 
the due remembrance and appreciation of 
this circumstance, lies the clue to the proper 
understanding of the relations between 
the dust-particles and our /nfusoria ; since 
these animalcules in all probability are pro- 
duced from pre-existing germs or spores, 
which exist in and are borne by the air. In 
other words, that a great proportion of the 
so-called dust-particles, motes, and atoms 
are in reality the germs of living organisms ; 
and that these germs, finding in the infusion 
a suitable medium in which to exist, there 
develope into mature and perfect organisms. 








The infusion is to the germs what the soil is | 


to the seed. And after this statement of the 
Jeading idea in the now well-known “ Germ” 
Theory, our next duty will be to point out 


the chief points and leading facts, which tend | 


to the support and demonstration of this 
hypothesis. 


That the dust of our atmosphere should 


consist in great part of the germs of living 
organisms, is the first point on which proof 
may be led. ‘This point is proved in various 
ways. Microscopic research has revealed 
the presence in the atmosphere of animal 
and vegetable germs, whilst by chemical ex- 
periment, the organic or life-holding nature 
of atmospheric particles has been indubitably 
demonstrated. Admitting this fact, then, the 
conclusions to be derived from it will readily 
be perceived. The considerations that an 
infusion of vegetable or animal matter pro- 
duces, amongst other and lower forms of 
animal and vegetable life, these higher forms 
known as /nfusoria ; and further, that these 
forms are propagated and produced from pre- 
existing germs contained either in the fluid 
or derived from the atmosphere, constitute 





therefore the groundwork on which the germ | 


theory seeks to account for the origin of 
these living organisms. A belief this, then, 
warranted not only by scientific inquiry, and 


in strict accordance with the routine of life | 
and development, but at the same time in | 
accordance with the experience of every-day | 


life. 
subject of life and its origin, a battle-field and 
arena of controversy, so has the subject of 
the origin and mode of development of the 
lower forms of life, been also made a stand- 
point of exceedingly hot argument and strife. 
Nor is the contest of very recent date. Taking 
its origin with the ancient philosophers, the 
battle between the two great theories of the 
origin of the lower organisms has raged from 
the earliest periods in the history of biolo- 
gical science ; and in our day the fight seems 
to continue as fiercely as of yore. Regard- 
ing the origin of our /nfusoria and allied 
organisms, we have therefore two great 


But just as biologists have made the | 





schools of thought. The one, represented by 
the germ theory, and known as that of the | 
Panspermists, seeks to account for the origin | 
of these organisms, as already explained, by 





the pre-existence of parent-germs in the atmo- 
sphere or in fluids; and this theory not | 
unfrequently, is known by the name of 
Biogenesis. The second theory advocates 
the idea of the production of these | 
organisms de novo, or without the pre-| 
existence of germs; that living beings, in 
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| short, can be produced from dead inorganic 
| or inert material. 
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This latter theory was 


| of Adbiogenesis, and therefore made him an 


| opponent of the doctrines of Redi. 


formerly known as that of “spontaneous | 


generation,” but more recently and in con- 
tradistinction to the former, as that of Adzo- 
genesis. It may not be unprofitable, there- 


| fore, to trace very briefly the origin, growth, 


and progress of these hypotheses, and at the 
same time to notice and remark the relative 
merit of each. 

The ancient philosophers were certainly the 
first advocates and originators of Adiogenesis, 
which latter theory has thus the priority in 
age and origin. The 
ancients thoroughly 
believed in the 
“spontaneous ” pro- 
duction of living or- 
ganisms. The mag- 
gots in decaying 
meat, according to 
them, were generated 
by the putrefaction 
of the meat. They 
thus arose de novo, 
and without the pre- 
existence of any 
parent-being or pro- 
genitor. Francesco 
Redi, in the seven- 
teenth century, was 
the first who gave an 
emphatic denial to 
the ‘* spontaneous 
generation” theory 
of his predecessors ; 
and in the simple ex- 
periment of placing 
fine gauze over meat, 


Fig.1 INFUSORIA. 
“contractile vesicles” 


(ce e): 








Need- 
ham prepared his infusion, and arguing that 
if the organisms were produced from germs, 
these latter must exist either in the infusion or 
in the atmosphere, and therefore were capable 
of being destroyed by heat, he accordingly 
boiled his infusion, and then sealing it, boiled 
again, and allowed his vessels to cool. But 
notwithstanding the boiling, which he sup- 
posed would necessarily be fatal to organic 


| germs, he found that his carefully prepared 





d, Euplotes Charon: e, Peranema globulosa: f. Vagincola crystallina, show- 
ing the sheath into which the animalcules can retract themselves. 





infusions, On microscopic examination, always 
showed the presence 
of animalcules as 
before. On_ these 
grounds, therefore, 
Needham declared 
his belief in the 


gin of living organ- 
isms; and Buffon’s 
hypothesis of the 
origin of living be- 


ings by “organic 
, Par i relia, showing nucleus (n) and 7 sc? - | 
a +, Bustites pa 9 ieaiionn x Becnte molecules was 
founded as a part | 


result of the experi- 
ments of Needham 
and himself. It is 
important to here 
notice the gist of 
Needham’s _experi- 


ciples on which it 
exactly those on 


which experimenters 
In our own day still 


“spontaneous” ori- | 


ment, since the prin- | 


was conducted, are | 


and so excluding the 
flies, and preventing 
the appearance of 
the larval flies or 


Fig. 2. INFUSORIA. A, Stenfor or ‘‘ Trumpet-animalcules” in their 
attached state. B. Group of Vorticeile: aa, Vorticelle in a natural and 
undisturbed condition: 6 6, Vorticelle contracted in a spiral manner on 
their stems; a feature exhibited when the animalcules are irritated or 
disturbed : ¢, an individual undergoing a process of ‘‘ fission” or “* cleavage :” 
d, further stage of ¢, two heads being produced by the cleavage of one 
animalcule: e, one of the heads swimming away after becoming detached 
from the stalk, This latter will in time develope a stalk and become a perfect 


conduct their re- 
searches. 


The Abbé Spallan- 


zani dealt a severe | 





maggots, proved that 
the maggots were 
not generated de novo by the decay of the 
meat, but were produced by the flies. Upon 
the plan and after the model of Redi’s 
simple experiment, succeeding philosophers 
have similarly attempted to disprove the 
Abiogenetic theory. Redi therefore proved 


animalcule. 


himself no unworthy champion of the doc- | 
trine of Béogenesis ; and his dictum “ Omne | 
vivum ex vivo,” serves to show how fully he | 


had made up his mind on this important 
subject. Needham and Buffon, in the 
eighteenth century, revived the 
Needham’s experiments, since repeated over 


contest. | 


blow to Needham 
and his allies, when 
he insisted that Needham had not observed 
due precautions in excluding the air ; Spallan- 
zani showing that with sufficient care, and 
exposure to a higher degree of temperature, 
the infusion remained barren and unproduc- 
tive of life—thus proving in a mannér the 
feasibility of Redi’s theory, and advancing the 
doctrine of Biogenesis another stage on its 
way to perfect demonstration. Schultze and 
Schwann did good service to the cause of the 
germ theory, by proving that atmospheric air, 
when filtered through tubes heated to a red 


| heat, or when passed through sulphuric acid, 


ang eee again, won him over as an advocate | was incapable of developing living organisms 
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in infusions otherwise well suited for their pro- 
duction. Something, therefore, was kept back 
by this filtering from entering the infusions, 
and in that something lay the essentials to 
the development of infusorial life. Schroeder 
and Dutsch, in 1854—59, showed us that to 
filter the air, it was unnecessary to employ 
any strong chemical solvents as Schultze and 
Schwann had done, and further that air simply 
passed through cotton wool, was similarly 


rendered incapable of developing life in in- ! 


fusions of organic matter. And _ leaving 
Schroeder, we come to the researches of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, whose labours have tended still 
further to confirm the conclusions arrived at 
by Schrceder and his predecessors. We have 
now absolute proof that the atmospheric 
germs are truly “ particulate,” that is, consist 
of definite particles of matter, and that they 
are capable of removal by filtering the air 
through a simple medium, such as cotton- 
wool. Previously to Professor Tyndall, M. 
Pasteur had shown in his investigation that 
the cause of the Acbrine or silkworm disease, 
which well-nigh overthrew, in a manner, the 
commercial prosperity of France, depended 
upon the growth and multiplication, within the 





bodies of the silkworms, of a minute para- | 


sitic fungus, and which was propagated by 
actual contact with the diseased individuals. 
This latter observation, therefore, tended in 
a remarkable manner to show that whilst the 
germs of animal and plant life were actually 
present in the air, they were also capable of 
giving rise to certain and specific effects 
within the bodies of other organisms. 
Meanwhile how has it fared with the doc- 
trine of Adivgenesis? In the face of the 
brilliant and apparently conclusive series of 
experiments above detailed, the supporter 


Pp 
| 
of this latter doctrine appear to have 
fined themselves almost exclusively to pick- | 
ing flaws in the experiments of their oppo- ; 


nents ; but within the past few months, Dr. 
Charlton Bastian has added a f 
tion to the support of Adiogenesis, 
publication of his work on the “ Be 
of Life.” 
would be impossible, for 
sons, to do more than 
work, which contains 

both in 
sions. So much 
careful confirmat 
will moquere to be 


V ery 
merely notice 
much that 


so, indeed, 
ion of Dr. 
aSoeded, ere a = discus- 


of his | 
stil the | 
its own | 


extended ry val ewes eee 
germ theory may be said to hold 
against the rival doctrine, and it undoubtedly 


resh contribu- | 
by the 
-cinnings | 
In an article like the present, it | 
obvious rea- | 
this | 
is novel | i 
the way of experiments and conclu- | 
that due and | 
Bastian’s results | 


ranks on its side by far the greater bulk of 
scientific evidence. Best of all, there is 
nothing inconceivable or improbable in the 
germ theory, and the conclusion it involves 
is one agreeable to the facts elicited by scien- 
tific research, and by every-day experience. 
In the doctrine of Adiagenesis on the con- 
trary, and especially in its relations to the pro- 
duction of living organisms de zovo, or from 
the mere combination of molecules or other- 
wise, there must be the tutoring of the mind 
in a belief as yet unwarranted by scientific in- 
vestigation, and the admission of many other 
theories and doctrines from which the bulk 
of thinkers hold aloof, as unworthy their 
thought or attention. 

And although, therefore, we do not know the 
limits of the vitality of these atmospheric germs, 
it is highly probable that they are capable of 
withstanding an exceedingly high tempera- 
ture, so that even after an infusion has been 
boiled over and over again, and otherwise 
subjected to a long continuance of a high 
degree of temperature, the vitality of its con- 
tained germs may not be in the least degree 
impaired, and the examination of an infusion 
so treated, may reveal the characteristic 
organisms, as if, indeed, it had not been sub- 
jected to the ordeal at all. Hence the 
biogenesist maintains that the infusorial 
organisms produced in such a case, so far 
from being produced spontaneously, are still 
the result of the development of pre-existing 
germs, which have not been destroyed or 
impaired, by the process of boiling to which 
they have been subjected. 

And lastly, we may direct attention to 
what may very appropriately be termed the 
social aspect of the subject. The investiga- 


rs | tions of M. Pasteur into the specific cause of 
con- | 


the silkworm disease may already have pre- 
pared the reader for the very obvious conclu- 
sions to be derived regarding the influence of 
these atmospheric germs upon the human 
race. Inhaling, do, these germs, con- 
tinually, into our stomachs and lungs, and 
receiving them also through the various 
media of food and drink, the query regarding 
the possibility of there being specific germs, 
cap pable of producing disease within the 
human organism, assumes somewhat of a 
highly practical importance. On this foot- 
ing, therefore, the germ theory of disease 
seeks to account for the origin and spread of 
infectious and epidemic diseases, and the 
theory appears at the outset to be thoroughly 
tenable and worthy of belief. The little 
attention which medical science has as yet 


as we 


! paid to this subject, has been rewarded by 
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| results far exceeding those which the most | materies morbi, and of preventing epidemic 


sanguine of experimenters could have hoped | disease by its complete eradication. 


| so shortly to‘achieve. 
estimated. 


epidemic and zymotic diseases 


| has been done in the case of small-pox) the 


The terribly real im- | 


THE BROOK RHINE. 


Thus briefly, and in some degree imper- 
port of the subject will be readily enough | fectly, have we been enabled to trace the 
In the Registrar-General’s re- | curious relations of our dust-particles. 
turns, the amount of mortality recorded from | thinking mind will readily enough extend its 
may well| thoughts to analogous and still wider con- 
cause us to bethink ourselves of prevention | siderations; and, best of all, the subject be- 
rather than cure. And the higher and more | fore us may teach us, how true the saying, 
_ advanced era of the healing art, will un-/| that there may be more things by far, even 
doubtedly be that of ascertaining (as indeed | in the common run of life, than are dreamt 
| of in our philosophy. 


ANDREW WILSON, 


ne current of the wilds afar from men, 
Changing and sudden as a baby’s mood ; 
Now a green babbling rivulet in the wood, 
Now loitering broad and shallow through the glen, 
Or threading mid the naked shoals, and then 
Battling against the stones, half mist, half flood, 
Betwixt the mountains where the storm-clouds brood ; 
And each change but to wake or sleep again ; 
Pass on, young stream, the world has need of thee: 
Far hence a mighty river on its breast 
Bears the deep-laden vessels to the sea, 
Far hence wide waters feed the vines and corn: 


Pass on, small stream, to so great purpose born, 
On to the distant toil, the distant rest. 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER, 





severely visited the east of London, a 
young lady of independent means and good 
| position was suddenly moved by a sense of 
duty to take her share in the work of nursing 
|| the poor. Nosooner was the resolve formed 
| than, without consulting a single creature, 
she at once proceeded to put it in practice, 
and the guests waited in vain that day for 
her appearance at the dinner-table. She 
|| had instead made her way to the cholera 
|| hospital at Wapping—a by no means attrac- 
| tive spot at any time. The building still 

stands, gaunt and grim, and now un- 
| used, and the very sight of it, we fancy, 
| Should have proved sufficient thoroughly to 


A DAY DOWN AT RATCLIFFE. 


URING the year when cholera last | test womanly determination. 
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This lady be- 
came a nurse there, and did good service ; 
and when the special cause that had so 
moved her had passed away, she entered her- 
self at the London Hospital, for the purpose 
of extending her experience and perfecting 
herself in her art as a hospital nurse. The 
young house-surgeon there at the time was a 
Mr. Heckford, with whom, of course, she 
was brought into daily contact ; and, sharing 
her ideas as to the nobility of work among 
the poor, these two were not unnaturally 
drawn to each other, became engaged, and 
when they left the London Hospital, they 
were married, and soon after set themselves 
to carry out a work which Mrs, Heckford 
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during her stay, first in Wapping and then | 
in the London Hospital, had convinced her- 
self was loudly called for—a hospital for the | 
sick children of the eastern districts. Till | 
then—in 1868 it was (and let the reader 
only think of it !)—there was no hospital for 
sick children in the densest part of the east- | 
end of London. The North-Eastern Hos- | 
pital in the Hackney Road had only come | 
into existence the year before ; but in spite | 
of the best appliances, it could not possibly | 
cope with the terrible array of disease 
amongst the children in the east. The Or- | 
mond Street Hospital had been founded in | 
1852, but was practically unavailable, be- | 
cause of the distance, for the abounding poor 
ot Poplar, Limehouse, Ratcliffe, and Step- 
ney ; the Victoria, at Gough House, Chelsea | 
—so excellent in all its arrangements—was | 
of course still less available, and indeed | 
its powers had been greatly taxed during 
the few years it had then been in existence, | 
to meet the demands of western London; | 
and as yet the Evalina Hospital in South- 
wark was not. | 
The statistics of London show that one | 
out of every three deaths is that of a child | 
under five years old, and the sad dispropor- 
tion which we thus get as a general result is | 


swelled by the awful infantine mortality of 
the east, where the poor mothers, strive as 
they will—and too often even the will is | 
wanting—have but little chance of “al! 


fairly by their children if they fall ill. Bad 
air and bad water—for it is often conveyed 
to them through defective pipes and filthy | 
cisterns — noises indescribable, overcrowd- 
ing, and the throng of other causes, do their 
deadly work, with such results as the Registrar- | 
General tabulates for us month by month. | 

Moved by such sad knowledge, Mrs. | 
Heckford, out of her own means, purchased | 
an old house, and sail-loft adjoining, in the | 
unsavoury region of Ratcliffe Cross, at an 
outlay of a couple of thousand pounds, had 
them repaired, altered, and put into as good 
order as possible for the purposes of a chil- 
dren’s hospital. They did not seek to do 
their good works by deputy, this lately- 
wedded pair. They took up their quarters 
in the poor squalid corner, whose only 
amenity almost is, that its back windows 
look across a dusty yard and dry-dock intc 
the Thames, the view being most often ob- 
scured, or improved, according to opinion, 
by the yards, and other paraphernalia of 
ships at temporary rest, which shoot across 
towards the windows, and swing like great 
lifting-cranes. There was certainly nothing 








in the neighbourhood, or in the society, to 
attract people of taste and education. But 
the Heckfords soon succeeded in making a 
society of their own in that dismal Ratcliffe 
Cross. One floor of the loft was laid out as 
a first ward, with ten beds, which was 
speedily filled, while the young couple made 
themselves a dwelling-place in one of the 
adjoining rooms, so near to their little | 
patients that through the sounds of conver- 
sation, and even of the piano, the cries of 
the tiny sufferers could easily be heard ; there 
being slight difficulty, in this case, of sum- 
moning the “ heads of the institution” onan 
emergency. The wife constituted herself 
unpaid head-nurse and lady superintendent 
in one, the husband became resident phy- 
siclan on the same terms; and their unos- 
tentatious good works soon drew towards 
them others who were willing to share their 
privations. Girls were found by Mrs. Heck- 
ford, who were soon trained as nurses, and 
moved by love of the cause, and the devo- 
tion of their superiors, were not over-urgent 
about wages or ordinary comforts. The 
dispenser for a while slept on a shake-down ; 
and often the nurses had sick children in 
their own beds. In a very little time every 
corner of the rude edifice was utilised. As 
many as forty-one beds were by-and-by found 
space for ; but this was discovered to press 
so greatly upon the room reserved for the 
dwellings of the officers, that they were re- 
luctantly compelled to reduce the number to 
thirty-five, at which point it now stands. 
Mr. and Mrs. Heckford laboured on at their 
self-imposed task till their devotion broke 
down their health. Residence abroad was 
tried, with little good result, for, as we were 
informed by one who knew well, Mr. Heck- 
ford could not be absent from his hospital, 
but in distant Italy so longed for the post- 
man with the news of it, that he would weary 
himself out waiting by the doors. He suc- 
cumbed on the 14th December, 1871, at Rams- 
gate, still young, only nine-and-twenty, leaving 
a gloom upon the hospital which he and his 
wife had founded in such singular circum- 
stances. Of course the clergymen and others in 
the district had soon become interested in the 
work the hospital was doing among the poor 
sick children, and chiefly in view of such a 
possibility as this, a committee had been 
formed to whom Mr. and Mrs. Heckford 
had transferred the freehold of the buildings 
and the management of the institution. 
Having been greatly interested in what we 
had heard, in a fragmentary way, of the East 
London Hospital and its founders, we recently 
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paid two visits to the institution. There can 
be no doubt about the genuine work that has 
been done and is still being done in that little 
ill-suited block of building. Entering by the 
main door, and having been met by the in- 
defatigable secretary and superintendent, Mr. 
Ashton Warner, we take a peep in at a door 
on the right hand, close to the entrance, at 
which we had seen several women enter 
mostly with children in their arms. This is 
the waiting-room, consulting-room, and dis- 
pensary for out-patients in one, the three 
divisions being little more than railed off 
from each other. The space for the waiting- 
women was crowded, every seat occupied, 
and many poor, pinched, anxious women 
were standing. They mostly had the look 
of decent poverty—thin, worn, and languid- 
eyed, many of them. As to the children, 
some of them looked out with the patient, 
pathetic, inquiring look that is so touching, 
in that it is hardly any longer solicitous of 
help or soothement ; others rolled their little 
heads from side to side with that regular 
movement that strikes such sorrow into 
mothers’ hearts; and others, again, were 
being stilled in midst of whimpering and 
fretful cries. We felt that this waiting-room 
was hardly the place for many of these 
children ; but what could the mothers or the 
managers of the hospital do better as things 
still are with them? 

Both women and children are prescribed 
for in this dispensary, which is really the 
feeder of the hospital. When there are empty 
beds, the children are drafted in from this 
motley gathering—sometimes a very difficult 
matter of decision, we should suppose. Out- 
patients come now at the rate of over a hun- 
dredaday. During the six months ending in 
October last 4,847 patients were treated. Of 
this number 3,678 were new out-patients, 
1,009 casualty cases, and 160 in-patients. Of 
the latter, 77 were discharged cured, 62 were 
discharged relieved, and 21 died—the total 
figures showing an excess of 945 cases in 
the half-year over those of the corresponding 
period in 1872. 

Having learned this much from the secre- 
tary in the way of figures, we make our way 
up-stairs. The ready-made look of things is 
very evident. The floors are uneven; planks 
and beams jut out here and there awkwardly 


| enough; the staircases lead you right into 


the wards, as looking round again you now 
assure yourself. Draughts are thus hardly 
preventible ; but all is done that can be 
done in such a place by dint of cleanliness, 
careful ventilation, and assiduous watchful- 





ness. And now we are in the boys’ ward. 
Here is a case of hip-joint, nowadays, alas ! 
so ominously common. A little yellow-haired 
fellow lies on his side stroking down the 
mane of a toy-horse, on which he is so intent 
that in childlike forgetfulness he maladroitly 
replies to your question, how he is, with a 
“ *Twite well,” as, hardly looking at you, he 
fondles his toy with more ardour than before. 
There, beyond him, is a boy who has under- 
gone amputation of a limb; and beside him 
again, in the corner, a case of infantile para- 
lysis ; and beyond, facing us, a case of hope- 
less hydrocephalus, the little fellow sitting 
up in red garibaldi, looking vacantly about 
him; then there is a chest case, and, further 
on still, one of bronchitis ; and so on pretty 
well through the list of leading child dis- 
eases. As you turn away, and look along 
the row of cots as you are about to enter 
the girls’ ward, you are struck with the odd 
effect of seeing the fair-faced child-figures in 
the unwieldy-looking frames and splints that 
improved surgical processes demand. 

‘The girls’ ward, which we now enter 
through an archway cut in the further end of 
the wall, is smaller; for a space, we observe, 
is divided off from it by folding doors, 
which are thrown open apparently for ven- 
tilation. On asking the reason of this, the 
secretary tells us, with a faint smile which is 
very significant, that this is all the operating- 
room the hospital has! We do not need to 
ask more questions. ‘There, with only these 
folding-doors closed, all the needful opera- 
tions are performed—the poor little patients 
in their beds, within hearing of all that takes 
place, of which perhaps the cries and 
screams are not the worst or most suggestive 
to young minds made morbidly sensitive 
with pain and weakness. But the pinched 
yet still beautiful girl-faces gratefully recall 
us. Here is a child fair and pale, afflicted 
with fits, her hair shining round her like an 
aureole; there another with disease of the 
hip-joint ; a third with St. Vitus’s dance; a 
fourth with chest disease, and so on, and we 
are pleased to observe the grateful look 
borne by the children. Up-stairs is the 
infants’ ward, which to many would be the 
most painfully interesting. ‘To us we almost 
confess it was so. What unwritten stories of 
vice, poverty, and starvation are there in these 
still-living, wasted infant records! On the 
knee of one of the nurses, who is seated 


before the fire, lies the tiniest mite of an | 


infant we ever saw, not beyond a few pounds’ 
weight (we forget the little total!), the face 
like a miniature of a worn aged woman, the 
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flesh wasted away, the skin shrunk, and the | duller masculme mind might not have de- 


expression as pitiful to behold as were the 
small claw-like hands laid over the narrow 
breast. We should have fancied there was 
no hope at all for this little creature ; but we 
were assured by the nurse that it had gained 
weight in the course of the past day or two 
to the extent of some ounces; that hope had 
revived in the heart of its own mother, and 
that they might yet manage to pull it 
through.” The child’s short life had been a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sore fight, and one could scarcely say, at the | 


moment, on what side the best wishes for its 
welfare ought to lie. But the good work of 
the hospital in its case was plain and un- 
doubted. 

As a set-off to this painful phase of hos- 
pital life, we see in the corner a group of 
little convalescents enthusiastically intent on 
over-driving a white and chestnut skewbald, 
a handsome animal; and on our meekly 
representing that it may be injured by such 
treatment, we are met with the proverbial 


to which of course there is nothing to be 


tected any need. During the absence of the 
secretary from our side for a moment at an 
urgent call, Miss Hester Druitt, who has been 
in connection with the hospital almost from 
the first, and is now the one unpaid “ Lady 
nurse” of the establishment, informed us of 
many interesting details connected with it, 
which, however, would perhaps occupy too 
much space here; but she spoke of Mr. and 
Mrs. Heckford with quiet enthusiasm, and 
one anecdote which she related we think it 
well to record, as exhibiting graphically the 
spirit of the founder of the place. One day 
the doctor had returned late for dinner, when 
just as he was about to sit down, he sawa 


| man, evidently sick, passing by the window. 


Somewhat to her annoyance, as everything 
was ready, he could not be dissuaded from 
going out to see the man and question and 
advise him, and this at a time when symptoms 
of his own illness had begun to make them- 


| selves manifest. 
and most unassailable juvenile, “ Oh, oh!” | 


said, and as nurse in charge by her smile | 


seems to side with them, we feel hopelessly 
defeated, and retire. Children’s spirits are 
almost inexhaustible ; a little betterness, and 
some degree of elasticity returns to them 
in spite of what are unavoidably the some- 
what painful surroundings here. 
“*Marasmus,” that mysterious word, which 
in the medical vocabulary serves to conceal 
so much, and at the same time to indicate 
often such woeful fatalities of neglect, ill-food, 
or even of prolonged starvation, is but too 
vell represented in these wards, and has its 
due share of victims both amongst the older 
and the younger of the little patients. It 
is surely something that the last days of 
many a neglected waif are cheered by the 
kindly smile and the tender touch, even 
when all hope of recovery has vanished. 
Relapsing fever supplies many cases, and 
rickets is not wanting with its share ;, while 
burnings and scaldings are terribly common, 
sometimes occurring whilst the children are 
alone and the mothers away at work; and 


street accidents of course duly supply their | 


quota. 

One point that struck us very favourably 
was the quiet, cheerful orderliness of the 
nurses, as they went about in their dark 
dresses and white-bibbed aprons, with a 
whispered word for this child, a good-natured 
smile for that one; a smoothing touch here, 
a soothing caress there, as the loving heart 
and quick eye saw was needful, where the 


| wards, 


As we move about and listen to this lady, 
whose good-humour is unfailing, we are 
anew struck with the pleasant look of the 
In addition to the engravings on 


| the walls, there are many drawings and 








paintings, some of them of undoubted merit, 
the work, as we understood, of Mrs. Heck- 
ford—some of it done in her leisure moments 
at the hospital, as a cheerful relief from the 
work of nursing. Clearly she is a lady of 
many accomplishments, and as industrious 
as she is accomplished. At the end of the 
boys’ ward there is a lithographic portrait of 
Mr. Heckford—gentle, thoughtful, and with 
a pensive wistfulness on the young well- 
formed features. Toys and _ picture-books 
there are spread about in moderate variety, 
for most part the gifts of kind friends of the 
hospital; and we feel that almost all has | 
been done that can be done for the tiny 
sufferers in the present small and most in- 
convenient building. 
“* But why not extend it, and take in three | 
times the number?” asks the reader, with a 
suppressed sigh. “Ah, reader, that’s the 
rub,” say we. A poor crazy house like this, 
with thirty-five beds, for a vast district num- 
bering close on four hundred thousand in- 
habitants, does seem almost absurd; but 
nothing can be done without money, and 
the money does not come so fast as it ought. | 
It is long since the Committee began to | 
think about a new building, and to use every | 
effort to obtain it. “They have now actually 
bought a block of ground at Shadwell, and 
this ground is lying useless because they are 
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not yet in possession of money sufficient for 


the building, and they are reluctant to go on 
the bad principle of getting into debt even 
for a good cause. ‘Towards the erection of 
the new hospital they have £6,000 in hand, 
but they still require £9,000, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for this amount to enable them 
to commence the work. A very encouraging 
circumstance for the Cummittee is, that just 
the other day Charles A. Prescott, Esq., of 


| the well-known city banking firm, paid a 


visit to the hospital, and after looking over 
the place, and examining the plans of the 
new building, he said that he would gladly 
undertake to try to raise the amount neces- 
sary to erect the infirmary or department 
for infectious cases, at a distance from 
the main building. We sincerely hope that 
many others may soon follow Mr. Prescott’s 
noble example. In this new building—with 
all later improvements and appliances—the 
same staff could do nearly double the work ; 
for it scarcely needed to be pointed out 
to the present writer that the Ratcliffe pre- 
mises are far from economical of labour. 
No water, for instance, is laid on, and it 
has to be carried to the wards, rendering it 
almost impossible to keep up the highest 
standard of cleanliness, and the moving up 


and down stairs of the nurses on the slightest | 
cause is, from the same circumstances, inevit- | 


able, owing to want of room for stores and 
other necessaries conveniently close to the 
wards. Those who have least acquaintance 
with the daily routine of an hospital can 
easily realise the inconvenience that would 
arise in a private house, where there were no 
presses, cupboards, or sideboards in the 
upstairs apartments. But the case of an 


hospital, situated as the East London is now, | 


is indescribably worse than that, and can 
only be fully realised by those who have 
practical hospital experience. We have not 
the slightest hesitation in declaring that Lon- 
don does not boast a worthier charity, either 
in the work accomplished, or in the strict 
economy of its methods. In proof of this let 
the following fact stand: Though the work 
has largely increased during the past two 
years, the expenditure has actually under- 
gone a reduction. Thus, from May to 
October, 1872, the expenditure amounted 

















to £1,589, as against £1,459 in the same 
period of 1873, while at the same time the 
receipts have undergone considerable im- | 
provement—the excess in subscriptions and 
donations having amounted to £1,204 in 
the six months of last year. The Board in 
winding-up their report for 1873 thus com- 
ment on this encouraging circumstance : 
“Your Board cannot but consider these 
facts very satisfactory, as they show a larger 
income and a diminished expenditure, while 
the increased demands upon the resources 
of the charity have been successfully met. 
In conclusion, and notwithstanding the suc- 
cess which has attended their efforts up to 
this point, the Board feel bound to express 
their earnest hope that the friends of the 
charity will steadily persevere, as heretofore, 
in their generous work. A great deal has 
yet to be accomplished ; £9,000 are wanted 
to make the £15,000, which is the mini- 
mum amount necessary to be obtained before 
the new building can be commenced, the 
speedy erection of which is now of the first 
importance. Sick children are constantly 
refused admittance for want of room; and 
all the evils arising from the defective sani- 
tary condition of the present hospital premises 
continue; the Board, therefore, earnestly 
appeal for donations to make up the sum 
required.” 

There are few among us who have not 
reason to deem the children dear, and trom 
their own losses it will be a sorrowful pleasure 


| for many to gather a lesson of helpfulness 


towards those who perish for lack of loving 
tendance. “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to the least of these little ones, ye have done 
itunto me.” After what we have said, there 
is surely little need to make ourselves the 
advocates of the East London Hospital. The 
truly Christian work done by it is its own 
witness. If our readers cannot take our 


| word on trust, and send their support to this 


hospital, let them but pay it a visit, and we 
are certain that they will soon make the 
cheques reverse their own return course, to 


|find glad welcome from the secretary, Mr. 


Ashton Warner, at the hospital, to whom 
they should be addressed and made pay- 
able. 


NH. A. PAGE. 
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THE GOLDEN BEE. 


Part I. 


Wit precious merchandise well stored, the growth of Indian soil, 
And costly. work of Chinese hands, the patient wealth of toil ; 

Upon the wave with sails outspread, like white-winged bird at sea, 

There sped a vessel, homeward bound, the gallant Gulden Bee ! 


She’d chests of fragrant tea leaves for English social boards, 

And rainbow-tinted silks and scarves, and gold and gems in hoards, 
Grotesque and dainty ivories, carved by the deftest hands, 

For idle money-spenders in rich European lands. 


The breeze was fair—the sky serene—the captain’s heart was light, 
As on the deck he lingered late and watched the coming night : 

If sweet a homeward voyage after unpropitious sail, 

’Tis sweeter far when Fortune smiles in port and sea and gale. 


The captain’s manly heart rejoiced, for things had prospered well. 
His home on shore he’d reach ere long with much good news to tell.; 
Good news for Parsee merchants, and good news for fair young wife, 
Whose sweet affection made the joy and beauty of his life! 


Erelong he’d kiss his bonnie boy, and hold him on his knee, 
Awhile he’d listen eager-eyed to stories of the sea ; 

Erelong he’d kiss his latest born, and then the captain smiled, 
Smiled, father-like, to think of her, his little unseen child. 


A tear ran down his sunburnt cheek, a mild joy lit his eye— 

So sweet the thoughts of love and home—so near they seemed to lie ; 
Whilst all his being thrilled with joy so sweet and strong and good, 
That, though he uttered not a word, his prayer was understood. 


Then one by one rose tremulous each little twinkling star, 


And bright and cold Polaris gleamed, that guided from afar: 
Alone amid the solitude of starlit sky and sea, 
On glided as a soft-winged bird, the good ship Golden Bee. 


But hark! what sudden cry is that of sorrow and affright, 
hat breaks like tempest unawares the stillness of tle night ; 

That rouses all from rest and sleep to trouble and dismay ; 

That wakes the captain dreaming sweet of home so far away ! 


Oh, captain, wake! ’tis but a dream—the harbour is not won; 

Thou dost not clasp thy Mary’s hand, nor kiss thy little son ; 

Thy baby sweetly sleeps ashore, that shore is far from thee : 

Wake, captain, wake, though none but God can save thy Golden Bee ? 


“‘ The ship’s on fire!” an awful cry to hear on lonely seas, 
With double danger in the breath of every favouring breeze ; 
But calm and ready for the need, the captain gave command, 
Imparting strength with every word unto his little band. 


For three whole days the vessel burned. Oh! strange it seemed to be, 
Girt round with fires unquenchable upon the pathless sea ; 

For neither skill nor strength availed : the fatal breezes blew— 

Nearer and nearer came the end to ship and gallant crew. 


And all was lost. Those gorgeous silks would sweep no palace now ; 
Those ivory fans would never feign a breeze for beauty’s brow ; 

Those aromatic leaves would soothe no weary student’s brain, 

Nor freshen lips in fever heats upon a bed of pain. 


“‘Quick, man the boats! the ship is lost!” at last the captain said, 
And no man spoke, but straight and swift the order was obeyed ; 
Then one by one the crew stepped forth, but all beheld with tears, 
Their Golden Bee deserted, their home of many years. 


First had the captain snatched from flame and placed upon his breast, 
A relic of departed days, of all his heart loved best— 

A little prayer-book well worn now, a gift in early life, 

Sweet token from his only love ere yet he called her wife. 
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Amid a death-like silentness of breeze and sky and sea, 

Beneath a brilliant tropic night they left the Golden Bee ; 

And when they saw the blackened wreck totter amid the wave, 
Fach sailor breathed a prayer to God, who yet might spare and save. 


Then forth upon a lonely sea, six hundred miles from land, 
The solitary boats sailed forth with that courageous band ; 
Sailed forth as drifts a withered leaf upon the surging tide, 
With only hope to be their strength, and only God as guide. 
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No white sail specked the yellow sky, no cloud or shadow came, 
To cool the canopy of light which seemed to be aflame ; 

No breeze sprang up to aid their oars, no friendly ray of light 
Of distant ship shone forth to guide their dreary way at night. 


A fearful thing it was to float and helpless drift away 

Upon so vast a wilderness day after weary day ; 

With meagre stores of food and drink, which ere two days had olled, 
They measured out as never yet a miser did his gold. 





**Oh, captain!” cried a sailor boy, ‘I ran away to sea, 

And well I know my mother’s heart has sorely grieved for mie ; 

Will some one take my parting love? I shall not reach the shore.” 
And then he smiled a sad sweet smile, but smiled and spoke no more. 


They did not weep, but silent stood, and watched the placid deep, 
They thought with wistful hearts of him who slept such blessed sleep, 
And one, a gaunt and wasted man, sent forth a helpless cry, 

** Master, what boots our further toil >—God save us—or we die!” 


** Oh, comrades !” cried the captain, “‘ we have mothers, children, wives, 
The thoughts of them must give us all the strength of double lives ; 
Forget not how the widow’s cruse, though wasted, filled again ; 

We’ve yet the widow’s God o’erhead, and yet a little grain. 


«¢ Oh! tender wives who live for us, our hearts consent to take 

A little hope, a little faith for your beloved sake. 

Oh, children of our dearest love! Oh, pleasant home ashore ! 
Our souls can brave a thousand deaths to call ye ours once more !” 


Part II. 


Where palaces of merchant kings in marble splendour rise, 

And gleam beneath the burning blue of fair-Calcutta’s skies ; 
Where orange groves and myrtle boughs perfume the sultry air, 
Abode the captain’s fair young wife and watched his coming there. 


Ske never heard the ocean waves or saw a ship at sea, 
Without a thought of him who steered the stately Golden Bee ; 
She never kissed her babes at night or woke at dawn of day, 
Without a prayer that God would speed her sailor on his way. 


Days glided by and brought the time when every ship might be 
The one for which her soul was sick of wistfulness to see ; 

Till came a morn when hope grew faint within her patient heart, 
When every sudden voice or step would make her pale and start. 


She held her children to her heart, and prayed without a word 
(Ofttimes the breathed unspoken prayer by Heaven is soonest heard) ; 
Or if they heedless played or slept, the passion of her grief 

‘Would spend itself in bitter tears which brought her no relief. 


Then, as 2 calm and peaceful night follows a day of rain, 

And drooping plants will feel the sun and ope their leaves again, 
For sweetest sake of feeble babes, no helper by, save One, 

She learned to lead a widowed life, and say, ‘* Thy Will be done !” 


One night, when by her bright boy’s crib, her baby on her breast, 
She sang her evening cradle-song and hushed the pair to rest, 

A ship that bore a foreign flag rode calmly with the tide, 

And dropt its anchor in the port by the fair city’s side. 


Before the mother’s voice had ceased its singing low and sweet, 

A hasty footstep echoed through the silence of the street ; 

And when the boy’s blue dreamy eye sought for her smile no more, 
A figure passed the window panes and paused outside the door. 


Then came a low-breathed tender voice : it only murmured ‘“‘ Wife,” 
And heart to heart the two were clasped, recalled to new glad life. 
For hours they could not speak a word, but shedding blessed tears, 
A hymn of thankfulness poured out to One who always hears. 





And oft again the captain sped along the ocean ways, 
And lived again in memory those fearful shipwrecked days. 
And many a sailor knows the tale, and tells as told to me, 
What hap befell the gallant crew saved from the Golden Bee. 
M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 





—_________—— 
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*“ THEY SUNG A HYMN.” 


By THE LATE NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


HEY sung, probably, one of the psalms | 
consecrated to the Passover service, as 
did every pious Jew on similar occasions. 


| 


| To many a family this was, no doubt, a com- | 


monplace form, without anything to gratify | 


| the senses, without anything to excite such 
|| powerful emotions as are produced by mag- 


| nificent combinations of power and harmony. 


| But though this song was sung by only eleven 


: . | 
persons in the upper room in Jerusalem, and | 


those, as far as we know, having no peculiar | 


|| skill in music, yet we may well believe, that | 
| here was no empty form, but words breathing | 
| meaning and life, wedded, perhaps, to the | 


ordinary music of the time, but sung with | 
as much musical truth as was possible for the 


| singers, and, above all, sung with perfect | 
|| truth by One at least Who, as the head of | 
| the family, led the choir. 


| Christ’s life, His meek obedience to and 


| to sing psalms in the words of David—to do 
| so with a few poor men—all this was God’s 
|| will as revealed through Moses ; and so Jesus 


| ments. 
| and made it honourable by so doing, because | 


| rating facts, and had they tried to adapt it 


Now in such a fact as this I see, as in all 


sympathy with the will of God His Father, 
and His humble acceptance of whatever form 
of obedience He prescribed. To observe 


the Jewish rites and ceremonies; to partake 


of the Passover; to follow the usual forms ; 


honoured God by honouring His revealed 
will and by acquiescing in those appoint- 
In everything He fulfilled the law, 


it was God’s law. And yet had the Apostles | 
been composing a story instead of nar- 





to meet preconceived views of the greatness 


carnal pride might have easily suggested 
such apparent inconsistencies as would | 


| have induced them either to leave out the 
| fact, or to give it a colouring of their 


| Perfect One, humble Himself to express His 





r 


own fancy. Will Jesus, the Holy and the 


joys or sorrows, His holy aspirations, or His | 
thanksgivings in words borrowed from | 


| another, even though His royal ancestor 
| according to the flesh, and the sweet singer 


of Israel? Shall He not rather give utter- 
ance to His thoughts at such a time in a 
sacred song which will be the Song of 
Songs to His Church until time shall be no 
more? It was notso. He sang, along with 
his brethren, in the words of David. He 
sang what they sang. But if He is to sing | 





| vast amplitudes of the sky. 
of this Jesus, we can easily see how their | 


at all, surely He will do it with such music as 
never was heard on earth before ;—such 
music as will silence every tongue around 
Him as being unfit to join in it, and will 
open every ear to catch a part here below 
of the nughty chorus which rolls arcund 
the throne of God and fills the sky? For 
did not this Jesus tell them that He had | 
come from God and went to God, and there- 
fore had known all kinds of perfect beauty 
and surpassing glory? Was He not going 
to prepare a place for them, where there 
should be such music as was fit only for 
golden harps and for angelic trumps which 
could wake the dead? Nay more, when 
they wrote their Gospels, they certainly then 
knew that Jesus had made all things, and 
that without Him was not anything made | 
that was made. If so, they also knew that | 
He was the creator of the music which | 
could carry heavenwards, as in a whirlwind 
of delight, the soul of him who heard it. 
Shall 4e then join peasants humbly singing 
their rude strains? Far be such poetry and | 
song, such poorly expressed thoughts and | 
poorly composed music from Him who 
created all art and artists, the great Mes- | 
sias, the eternal Son of God! 

Yet what might have been thus anticipated 
was not what happened—for Jesus sung a 
hymn. And when was music heard before | 
from heaven or earth so pleasing to God, so 
grand and beautiful to listening angels? We | 
know not what harmonies from the power of 
sound the Creator produces for the ceaseless 
joy of His intelligent creatures who fill the 
We know not 
what sublime and to us inconceivable realities 
are expressed by those descriptions given by 
that Apostle who leant on Jesus’ bosom, and 
heard with prophetic ear the voice “as of 
many waters, as of a great thunder, and the 
voices of harpers harping with their harps ;” 





| but sure am I that there was a harmony 


and glory in this hymn they never heard 

before. For the beauty of its harmony was 

moral: it was harmony from the inner spirit | 
of man; it was harmony between man and | 
man, between man in Christ, God in Christ ; 

it was the melody of meekness, of obedience, 

of peace and joy; it was like the music of 

law and order from those glittering stars of | 
night beneath which they sung—such a har- 

mony as the character of Christ for ever 

sounds in the ears of God. 
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Now the lesson we are to learn from seeing 
this glory in Christ, is that the presence of a 
loving, meek spirit is beauty higher than 
anything which can be seen or heard by the 
senses. I am not arguing about forms, neither 
condemning nor defending any. I am con- 


demning only the vanity and the want of | 
real appreciation of the Gospel, in those who | 
make taste the grand standard of excellence; | 


hindering men from making the best of 
what they have, putting little or no value on 
what God seeks first of all,—the music and 
worship of the soul. ‘The servant is not 
above his Master; and that Master, in wash- 


ing His disciples’ feet, and also in the | 


same night joining in this song of praise, 
has given us an example which we should 
follow, of a quiet, meek, and humble spirit 
whose loving considerateness makes real the 
idea}, and idealises the real, and which, from 
a soul glorious within, invests with glory all 
things without, making the commonplace 
sublime, because making it minister to the 
heavenly and eternal. 

This hymn was sung on a memorable night 
in our Saviour’s life and in the history of the 
world. It ended a week of unprecedented 
solemnity, every hour of which must have 
been a heavy burden of holy anxiety and 
deepest grief to the Man of Sorrows. During 


it His tears had fallen for lost Jerusalem, 
These sorrows had culminated around this 


table. In that scene of outward peace His 
eye beheld the Prince of Darkness, coming 
as if to fight the last and great battle—entering 
into Judas, and desiring to sift the disciples as 
wheat. His ministerial life with His disciples 
had come to an end. He had bade them 
farewell. His last parables were spoken, His 
last commands given, and His last warnings 
and promises. His last prayer had been 
offered up. He had, moreover, instituted that 
Feast as a memorial of His Body broken 
and Blood shed for the sins of the world. 
Never more was He to pillow His weary head, 
or find solace for His weary heart on earth. 
For it is near midnight, and when the mid- 
night is past the morning begins on which the 
Son of God is to be crucified. As that hour 
struck, which shall henceforth mark an epoch 
in the history of the universe, Jesus was to 
pass through the valley and shadow of this 
death of deaths ; He was to agonize in Geth- 
semane ; be kissed and betrayed by Judas ; 
be arrested like a thief; and all these terrible 
scenes follow, implying sufferings for His soul 
darker than the funeral pall which concealed 
the mid-day sun. Such a moment as this 
stands alone. Its like never was, and never 








can it be repeated. Yet in the midst of this 
circle of woe, widening out its circumference 
beyond the eye of man or angel, this blessed 
Jesus stands in the awful majesty of power, 
“‘the Lion of the tribe of Judah,” sustained 


‘by the authority of eternal righteousness, by 


perfect faith in God, and by perfect love. 
At that hour when Jesus was fully realising 
what He is to endure according to the Will 
of His Father, there and then He sings a 
hymn! No cry of rebellion against God, no 
expression of impatience escapes from those 
lips ; no sign of cold, enduring pride is seen 
in that countenance; no trace of hopeless 
misery destroys that calm; no curses are 
hurled against man for his horrible cruelty, 
injustice, and ingratitude ; nor does any sense 
of weakness and fear appear. That ‘hymn 
expresses but one feeling, joyful thanksgiving; 
joy in God ; thanksgiving for all His appoint- 
ments. He had already given thanks over 
the symbols of His broken Body and shed 
Blood ;—thanks because He was to die and 
give His life for His friends. And now 
again He sings this hymn of peace and of 
praise to God. 

What a sublime spectacle is this of the 
mind and spirit of Jesus as He contemplates 
the will of God His Father with reference to 
His sufferings and death! He recognises His 
appointment as a cause for thanksgiving and 
joy! The deeper ground was such love to 
His God as made the glory of that God, 
the manifestation of His character and will, 
in the one eternal purpose of His heart, and 
therefore drawing forth the prayer, “ Glorify 
thy Son !”—as if He had said, “ Bring out in 
any way that seems good to thee, the 
obedience and fellowship of my Sonship 
towards Thee ; let the world see by whatever 
means, even the most awful, that there is 
One Who knows Thee, and loves Thee, and 
will never lose His confidence in Thee, and 
all this that I may have the joy of being 
able to glorify Thee as worthy of all love 
and trust.” And now, when God wills that 
the Son shall glorify Him by obedience 
unto death; by the greatness of suffering 
love triumphing over hate, and by a suffering 
Son, abiding in His Father’s love, and in 
obedience following His righteous will to 
the cross and the grave, Jesus gives thanks! 
He sings a hymn! And His thanks never 
died out in His heart, nor did His song cease 
until His spirit given up on the cross was re- 
ceived by God His Father on the throne! 

Such was Jesus; amidst His sufferings 
joyful and thankful from His love to 
God, because they glorified Him. And 
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love to man also was in that hymn of 
praise in the midst of suffering. By His 


broken Body and shed Blood; by Himself as | 


| being our Passover; by His passion, cross, 


| burial, He was to save man. There was a | 
|| joy set before Him by which He endured | 


|| the cross, and this joy was expressed in 
|| singing. Next to the glory of God, the 
|| prospect of pardoning the transgressions of 
|| men ; of reconciling them to God and to one 
|| another; of emancipating them from the evil 
of their own self-bound and corrupt hearts, 
| by inspiring them with His own mind and 
spirit; the prospect of bringing to hu- 
manity the gift of eternal life, and of raising 

up and glorifying His Church for ever with 
|| Himself—this filled His heart with joy, this 
attuned His lips to praise. Such, again, was 
Jesus, joyful amidst sufferings which were 
| borne for His brethren! 

But how shall we, my brethren, be able to 
sing one note of such a hymn as this with 
| Jesus? Is He alone to sing it? In one 
| sense alone—alone in the degree of His 
sorrows, but not in the reality of His 


| sorrows—alone in the mediatorial virtue of | 


His sorrows, but not in the mediatorial 
results of His sorrows. Alone, too, He was 
in the perfection of that spiritual union of 
peace and love in which He sung; alone in 
the awful joy set before Him; yet not alone 
in the peace and holiness of spirit we should 
possess with Him, nor in the joy which is 
involved in Christ being in us the hope of 
glory. We have the privilege of sorrowing 
yet always rejoicing with our Lord. 

What, then, should exclude us from singing 
hymns of praise even amidst sufferings which 
|| shall be heard by God in heaven as becoming 
|| His own happy children? What should exclude 
us from joining Christ and His disciples ? 

Is it from anything in our outward cir- 
cumstances—such as poverty, want of learn- 


|ing, or lowliness of station? Here eleven 
' poor, unlearned, and humble disciples joined 
init! Is it from manifold imperfections in 
| will and sincerity? Peter joined in it, yea, 
all joined, though all forsook Him. Who 
are they that join it now? Multitudes out 
of great tribulation ! 

Ah! it is self makes us sorrow without 
hope; but it is love makes us sorrow and 
rejoice. Self may lead us, like Judas, to the 
sorrow of despair, but love leads us to the 
sorrow and the joy of Christ. And thus 
have I seen Christian souls in the midst of 
deepest trouble, from sickness, poverty, and 
death—bereaved and lonely souls, as if almost 
with broken body and shed blood, lift up 
their feebie voices in song, in which there 
was no art, save the art of holy feeling, 
no power, save the power of a holy life, 
much weakness, but weakness in which God 
perfected strength, sing a hymn that was full 
lof gratitude, yet full, too, of fearful con- 
demnation of the ungrateful, full of joy that 
condemned yet encouraged the despairing. 

May the Lord by His grace, which alone 
availeth, so teach us that we seeking not 
our own, desiring that His not our will 
should be done, may be able to accept with 
peace whatever He may send us, if thereby 
we can prove our confidence in Him as our 
Father, and thereby help all our brethren by 
our example to share with us the same 
strength and peace. And soon these hymns, 
sung with many tears and amidst broken 
sobs, will cease, and among that multitude, 
greater than any man can number, which 
will unite in the “song of Moses and of the 
Lamb,” none will sing with such unspeakable 
joy as those “who have come out of great 
tribulation,” and their joy will be but intensi- 
fied when they behold as the object and 
| source of their praise, “as it were a Lamb 
slain in the midst of the throne!” 
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HETHER School-Board schools ar 

destined altogether to supersede the 
voluntary schools which have done the bulk, 
and are still doing a considerable proportion, 
of the work of the elementary education of 
the country ; and whether, if this should come 
to pass, it will be a national calamity, are 
vexed questions which, as they do not mate- 
rially affect the point in hand, need not be 
discussed here. But whatever difference of 


opinion there may be with regard to these 
and similar questions, we think it is indisput- 
able that one result will be the approxima- 
tion of the system adopted in all public 
elementary schools to that fixed upon by 
the School Board. The reasons why this 
should be so are obvious. The resources at 
the command of Board schools give them 
a material advantage. Already the “fixed 
scale” of the Board gives its teachers a con- 
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siderably higher salary than, as a rule, the | 
managers of voluntary schools can give. | 
|The Board thus secures the pick of the | 
teaching profession ; and its teachers have a 
practically unlimited supply of the most ap- 
proved educational apparatus. Looking at 
| these circumstances, it cannot be supposed 
| that voluntary schools, as a class, could offer 
a better education than Board schools, and 
it is scarcely fair to them to expect them to 
| offer as good. It is, however, essential to 
their very existence that they should give 
| about the same amount of education, should, 
in homely phrase, “give as much for the 
money” as Board schools. To give less 
would be equivalent to committing a “ happy 
dispatch” upon themselves; for, however 
much the “denominational question” may 
vex the souls of many worthy persons, we speak 
from an intimate knowledge of the working- 
classes when we say that it has not sufficient 
interest for them to induce them to deviate 
in this matter of education from the rule 
which they observe in other practical matters 
| —-going where they will get the most and best 
| for their money. 
It is well worth while, therefore, to see | 
| what the School-Board system actually is. 
We happen to have to listen to a good 
| deal of comment anent School-Board edu- 
| cation, but while we meet with many who 
take objection to it, we find very few indeed 
who really know what the curriculum of the | 
| Board schools is. The old notions about | 
| educating people above their station are by 
| no means extinct. Many there be who wiil 
| tell you that they “do not believe in these | 
| School Boards which go in for teaching a 
|| parcel of street arabs a lot of things that will | 
| either cause them to be dissatisfied with their 
| position, or only enable them to be cleverer | 
| rogues or criminals than they would otherwise | 
have been ;” and those of this inclining further | 
|| profess to believe that another general result | 
| of universal education will be that in another 
| generation we shall be without servants or 
labourers, as by that time education will have | 
| entirely “turned the heads” of the classes 
from which at present servants and labourers 
are drawn. On this view there is no need 
| to comment. Others, recognising the fact 
that the School-Board system zs the national 
one, say that it is not sufficiently thorough 
and comprehensive, that it is not equal to 
continental systems, is not calculated to 
put future generations of the artisan class 
upon an educational equality with the | 
same classes abroad. Some, again, there | 
are who denounce it as godless, and others 





object to it because it is not exclusively 
secular. 

And now, what is the system concerning 
which there is so much talk? It is very 
clearly set forth in the “Code of Regula- 
tions for the Guidance of Teachers” issued 
by the Board, and acted upon in their schools 
throughout the metropolis. In junior and 
senior schools the following subjects are 
essential :-— 


(a) The Bible, and the principles of religion and 
morality, in accordance with the terms of the Resolu- 
tion of the Board passed on the 8th March, 1871.* 

(6) Reading, writing, and arithmetic; English 
grammar and composition, and the principles of 
book-keeping in senior schools, with mensuration in 
senior boys’ schools. 

(c) Systematized object-lessons, embracing in the 
six school years a course of elementary instruction 
in physical science, and serving as an introduction to 
the science examinations, which are conducted by 
the Science and Art Department 

(d) The history of England. 

(e) Elementary geography. 

(f) Elementary social economy. 

(g) Elementary drawing.® 

() Music and drill. 

(2) In girls’ schools plain needlework and 
out. 


cutting- 


Domestic economy, algebra, and geometry 
are classed as discretionary subjects, while 
natural philosophy, physical geography, na- 
tural science, political economy, and lan- 
guages are ranked as extra subjects, which 
can only be taught subject to the specific 
approval of the Board, and to the condition 
that their being taught does not interfere 
with the efficiency of the teaching of the 
essential subjects. 

In girls’ schools and “mixed” infant 
schools, needlework is—very wisely, we think 
—made an important part of the instruction 


ce 


| given, and a special set of regulations is 


issued on this subject. These regulations 
set forth that, in girls’ schools “four hours 
per week during afternoon school must be 
devoted to needlework ; in infants’ schools 


| the number of hours per week must be limited 


to three.” That “the upper classes in all 


| girls’ schools must be taught to cut out and 


to make articles of wearing apparel, especially 
under-clothing.” ‘That “all garments made 
at the schools at the Board’s expense are to 
be sold to the parents of the scholars at cost 


| price, the money so received must be ex- 


pended in the purchase of a new stock of 
calico, holland, flannel, &c.” And _ that 





* The Resolution here referred to is to the effect that in 
giving explanations and instructions in connection with Bible 
reading, teachers must “strictly observe, both in letter and 
spirit,’ those sections of the Education Act which provide 


| that no attempt shall be made to attach children to any 
| particular denomination. 

































































| 415s. per hundred girls in average attendance 
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“parents are encouraged to send articles 
of wearing apparel to the school to be 
made, mended, patched, or darned ; on con- 
dition, however, that every article so sent 
must be scrupulously clean, and labelled 
with the owner’s name, but such work must 
not interfere with the systematic instruction 
in this branch.” Of these privileges . the 
parents freely avail themselves, particularly 
of the one of buying the ready-made gar- 
ments. The expenses to be incurred in the 
needlework department are strictly defined 
in the Regulations, and we do not think that 
even the typicai “ Indignant Ratepayer,” would 
object to them as extravagant. For every hun- 
dred girls in average attendance the Board 
allows the sum of £2 to meet the first ex- 
pense for calico, holland, flannel, and print, 
and the further sum of 16s. for the first | 
quarter, and ros. for each succeeding quarter to 
cover the cost of patchwork, scissors, thimbles, 
needles, &c. Where desired, a further sum of 


is allowed as a first charge only, for work- 





bags to be made and used by the children 
themselves. 

A noteworthy feature in the Board system | 
of education is the extent to which it aims at 
educating the children through the eye. The | 
walls of the schools and class-rooms are | 
liberally adorned with maps, diagrams, and | 
pictures: diagrams illustrative of the ana- | 
tomy of the human frame, and drawings expla- 
natory of the operation of the screw, wedge, 


or of manufacturing processes ; pictures 
showing the distinctions, and affording com- 
parisons between the chief trees and other 
products of the vegetable kingdom. Separate | 
pictures there are too of many varieties of 
birds, beasts, and fishes ; with larger pictures of | 
animals grouped so as to convey an accurate | 
idea of the relative size of the chief classes of | 
the animal world. Other pictures there are | 
which tothe uninitiated would probably appear 
One of these, for 
instance, is made up of a sheep and lamb, 
surrounded by a coat, a pair of trousers, a 
pair of stockings, and a highly-coloured shawl 


| —a picture used in giving a lesson on such | 


a word as sheep or wool. Thus the teacher | 
explains—or extracts from the pupils by ques- | 
tions—that what they see on the back of | 
the sheep is wool, that at a season of the year 
when the wool is long and the sheep do not | 
stand so much in need of it as in the winter 
itis shorn off, washed, combed, and sold to 
manufacturers, who, by means of looms, weave 

it into cloth which, when dyed, is made into 


pene 


clothing, or into yarn which is knitted into 
stockings. All this could, of course, be taught 
without the picture; but we think it must 
be obvious that it can be taught more eflec- 
tively with the aid of the pictures. 

As would naturally be expected, it is in the 
infant departments that this part of the Board 
system is most largely developed. In these 
departments many of the children are literally 
infants, numbers of them being only three 
years of age, and some of them not that, while 
the eldest are only seven. Here it is not— 
in the beginning at any rate—merely a ques- 
tion of teaching the children to read and 
write. Their general faculties have to be 
drawn out ; they have to be made aware that 
they have various faculties, and brought to 
know, even if they do not quite wnderstand, 
their uses. In the infant departments of 
Board schools the German “ Kindergarten” 
or “ Child’s garden” system of teaching has 
been adopted. There is no space here to 
go into details, but it may be described 
as a system whose apparatus is at once 
toys and educating machinery, and whose 
fundamental principle is to educate through 
| what any watchful observer will know to 
| be the first and chief faculty of the child’s 
mind—imitating what it sees, or recognising 
under varied circumstances forms with which it 
has been made familiar by sight. By means 
of such appliances as small cubes and laths of 
wood, perforated peas with pegs to fit into 


| them, and coloured balls, children are taught 
| lever, and other primary mechanical forces, | 


to recognise forms, colours and letters, and 
to > understand qualities and numbers. ‘Thus 
e will suppose the peas and pegs are given 
A teacher standing in front of her class 
will form the figure of a “table with hers, and 
will ask, What is that? She is promptly an- 
swered ; for, of course, every child has seen 
atable. The children then construct tables 
in imitation of the teacher, who after going 
through the same process with a chair and 
other objects of every-day use, forms (say) a 
letter B. ‘* This,” she tells them, “is B, the 
second letter of the A. B. C.,” and after un- 
doing and remaking it once or twice for their 
benefit she sets them to make their own B.’s. 
3y close study of their pattern and trying | 
this or that peg they at length accomplish 
this, and the form of the letter i is, in this way, 
so impressed upon their minds that upon 
being called on to do so, they will readily 
point it out on an alphabet card. By means 
of the cubes they are taught the difference | 
between columns, squares, arches, and other | 
forms ; by means of balls they are taught to 
distinguish colours and the qualities of hard | 
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and soft; while the idea of numbers is given 
to them by means of that favourite amuse- 
ment with children—especially girls—thread- 
ing beads. Thus, they are given a thread 
and a handful of coloured beads, and are 
told to thread one black, two red, three white, 
and so on, and this proceeding, while a lesson 
in numbers is being given, also serves the girls 
as preliminary practice for needle-threading. 
| In this way the faculties of the children are 
| drawn out and exercised, and the soil of the 
' mind prepared for the higher and more 
specific forms of mental cultivation. 

The Board have adopted the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system of music in their schools, and the 
children of the schools have already, as a rule, 
made marked progress in this branch. Many 
of them who, a year or two ago, were running 
wild about the streets, guiltless of any 
knowledge that there were such things as 
an art and science of music, can now with their 
| music-books before them keep excellent time 
and tune. So much is this the case that we 
feel quite sure that the music of the united 
voices of some two or three hundred of these 
children when engaged in singing one of their 
favourite songs, would have charms sufficient 
to soothe the savage breasts even of those who 
take especial exemption to this portion of the 
School-Board curriculum, arguing that it is 
a waste of money to teach music to a 
lot of little Arabs. Even the children 
of the class who are generally spoken of as 
arabs or gutter children, are susceptible to 
the refining influences of music. ‘The Board 
have acted wisely in including music in their 
course of instruction; and while music is 
refining, drill—against which also many in- 
dividuals of the. Indignant Ratepayer type 
especially lift up their voices—is smartening 
the children, taking out of them the slouchi- 
ness of gait and air which characterizes many 
of them on first coming into the schools. 

The Board schools have obviously many 
advantages over other elementary schools, 
but these all converge in this—their supe- 
rior apparatus. The establishment of these 
schools has given a great impetus by creating 
a new and extensive market for improved 
appliances. It has led to the great pub- 
lishing firms of the country turning their 
attention to school-books, and as a result 
bringing out “ Readers,” which altogether 
put into the shade even the best of what 
must now be called the old-fashioned Readers. 
These modern Readers, while a better vehicle 
than the old ones for mere reading exercises, 
have their lessons of such a kind and so 
arranged that they incidentally convey an 








amount of knowledge that is in itself a fair 
education. The knowledge is given in an 
easy and interesting manner, and as the pupil 
gets into the higher books of a series he 
has indicated to him the sources, is let taste 
of the springs, and directed where they 
lie in case he is minded to drink deeper of 
them. 

Good as the School-Board system un- 
doubtedly is, it of course could—and proba- 
bly will—be made better. We hope the day 
is not far distant when that most effective aid 
to education—a lending library —will be 
attached to each school; and, seeing that 
schools are erected at a cost of from five to 
ten thousand each, we would hope that the 
slight additional cost of a gymnasium 
will not for very long stand in the way of 
each school having such an appendage. 
Saving the cost, we can see no other objec- 
tion, while its advantages need not be dwelt 
upon. ‘To include swimming in the course | 
of instruction, would be a somewhat more | 
difficult matter, still it might be done. Mr. 
MacGregor tried the experiment at his own | 
expense, in the division of which he is a 
representative, and it is at least certain that | 
the swimming lessons were immensely popular 
among the boys who benefited by them, and 
also among their parents. We remember, how- 
ever, meeting with one exception amongst the | 
latter: a mother who objected on the ground 
that her boy had not been used to cold water 
—a statement that, judging from the appear- 
ance of herself and her home, we could very 
readily believe. 

As yet there has not been time to fully 
judge of the School-Board schools by their 
fruits, but there is not the slightest reason to 
fear that those fruits will be other than rich 
and sound ones. When those who are now 
being caught young have gone through the 
full course of the infants and senior schools, 
and are turned out, it will be found that we 
have a better educated class of children than 
the nation has hitherto seen—a class of chil- 
dren we need be neither afraid nor ashamed to 
compare with the children of other countries; 
a class, so far as the boys are concerned, 
who—if the School-Board system is wisely 
supplemented, as it ought to be, by oppor- 
tunities for acquiring technical education— 
will develope into artizans able to hold their 
own against all the world. In conclusion 
we would say that to any one taking an 
interest in the great question of national 
education, there could be few more interesting 
sights than one of the School-Board schools 
at work. 
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INCLUDING THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF DAVID GROATS, GATEKEEPER. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ACHEL 
CAR- 
VizE’S 
stock-in- 
trade, 
so to 
speak, 
was sud- 
denly, 
in the 
myste- 
rious 
ways of 
Provi- 
dence— 
much 
can- 
vassed 
in Braid- 
arden 
among 
the poor 
—taken 

Her mother, after lingering 


away from her. 
| between life and death for many years, and 
| having been reported dying and dead several 
scores of times, aS often, in fact, as it was 
necessary or convenient to cause a little stir 
and flutter among the numerous acquaint- 
ances of the family, at last had fairly gone | 


the way of all the earth. 
| striking illustration of the wonderful and 
| beneficent law of compensation which pre- 
| vails in every department of human life, that 
sickness, which is so grievous a visitor to the 
| poor—especially grievous in Braidarden, the 
| poorest of poor counties—is also pretty com- 
monly looked upon as a visitor no less dis- 
tinguished than grievous. It is often to them 
like the return of a cousin who has been fortu- 
nate abroad, and come back with a yellow 
'|face and enlarged liver and bad temper, 
| to find out his relatives, and spend a few 





It is perhaps a | 


and talk, discussing all the phases and inci- 
dents of the illness since it began, freely 
speculating as to its end, particularly if likely 
to be fatal, and comparing it with a variety 


of impossible ailments, or ailments dis- | 








tinguished by impossible features, of which |! 


others have been the victims. The minister 
walks in, carrying his hat before him in his 
hand, and his gloves in his hat. After him 
comes the doctor, who has been waylaid and 
captured on his return from the squire’s, and 


enters with his watch in his hand, ready to || 


tick off the pulse, before proceeding to the | 
factor’s ; deriving from all this a social con- | 


sequence to add to his professional import- 
ance. <A neighbour who has a turn for 
prayer drops in of an evening, and asks, 
as he rises to leave, whether a word or two 
would not be acceptable, and before he can 
receive a reply, shuts his eyes firmly, and 
gives the sufferer the benefit of as much in- 
coherent Scripture as he can call to mind at 
the moment, and as if speaking to the Al- 
mighty. There are visits, too, of benevolent 
ladies, who glide in, bringing wonderful 
scents with them, and whisper and nod in 
an anxious and mysterious manner, as if it 
were their nearest and dearest relative who 
was lying sick. All this among the poor, 
especially where sickness is of some duration, 
or where it is the sickness of an old man 
past work, or a child of tender years (any 
one who does not contribute to the support 
of the household), is felt to heighten for the 
time being the social position of the family, 
and in the midst of distress to afford some 
appreciable comfort. 
have no feelings. On the contrary, those 
who know the poor know that their simple 
and unwritten annals are full of self-sacrifice, 
more wonderful, in many cases, than that 
which has made saints and martyrs glorious, 
But then the poor cannot have (lucky that 
it is so!) as dainty feelings as if their bed 
were less hard, and their board less plain 


Not that the poor | 


| days with them to make a show, giving 
| them a great deal of snash and impudence, 
| but distributing money freely among them. 
_It gives the family importance for a certain 
| period in the neighbourhood. They are 
| talked about in consequence of it. Neigh- 
|bours, and people from a distance once 
_ neighbours, together with acquaintance and 


friends of neighbours, come and call, and sit 
XV—23 


and scanty, and their houses less dirty, and 
dismal. ‘They speak of death to a dying 
friend or in his presence, arrange for his 
funeral in a way which appears to be shock- 
ing ; but it is no doubt because death, which 
is the loss of all, is not to them the loss of 
quite so much as it is to others, for whom life 
is pleasanter and richer. And then if it is 
certain they have feelings, it is no less cer- 



































| very sorry. She wept bitterly. 
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tain they have also tastes. They like a little 
respect when it happens to be shown to 
them, even if the circumstances are a trifle 
dolorous. 

Rachel Carvie, in these respects, was a 
fair specimen of the class to which she be- 
longed. She had feelings ; but she had also 
tastes. Her mother’s long illness had been 
an affliction ; but it was an affliction attended 
with a variety of alleviations. It had given 
her many an hour of subdued but real 
triumph, as when Lady Layton herself called, 
and praised her for her kind and dutiful 


“| attentions—which on the occasion of her 


ladyship’s visit, and notwithstanding her lady- 
ship’s presence, were unremitting ; and gene- 
rally it had elevated her to a position of im- 
portance and superiority, which she had now 
occupied so long that it was impossible she 
should ever lose it. What was of no less 
consequence, at least, was the fact that her 
mother’s long illness, besides being an afflic- 
tion with alleviating circumstances, had been 
for a long period a livelihood for both, much 
better livelihood than either had been accus- 
tomed to before, more inclusive of wine and 
pie-crust. Now, the last enemy had ended ail 
this at one fell stroke! Rachel was sorry, 
What was a 
heavy grief to her was, that her mother, for 
whom she was so sorrowful, was not there to 
see how sorrowful she was. When Mr. 
Francis called a fortnight after the decease 
to condole with her, he was struck with 
the violence of her grief. He tried in vain 
by monosyllables to assuage it. His mono- 
syllables intensified it. It was as loud and 
vehement as when her mother lay just dying ; 
and when Mrs. McRorie, who was present with 


| seven or eight other neighbours, observing 
| that it was increased rather than allayed by 
| the minister’s presence, took her by the arm 


and remonstrated with her, saying, ‘“‘ Sure and 


| you shouldn’t be goin’ on this way, and your 


| mother receivin’ 
| solate, had regard to the past. 


| future. 


such beautiful attintions 
from a genl’lman like this.” Rachel, discon- 
That was 
She had respect also to the 
That was to be provided for. She 


beyond recall. 


| would have died for her mother ; but seeing 


that it was her mother who was dead, and 


_ herself that was alive, and without a liveli- 
| hood, what was to be done ? 


This question was answered for her in a 
manner which, large as her belief was in 
Providence, she could hardly have ventured 


| to anticipate, and which at first, to do her 


justice, was hardly to her taste. 


Hetty and Beatrice, who since her widowhood 
spent the autumn generally in her native 
county, staying at Laighlea and other houses 
in turns, and who had made the acquaintance 
of Miss Carvie while on a visit to Sunbury 
some years before, together with Mrs. Corry- 
peel, of Norryway, Mrs. Argall, of Tintrae 
Castle, Mrs. Slipper, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Slipper, of Whistles, and one or two other 
less noted persons interested in the religious 
welfare of mankind, especially in Braidarden, 
saw in Miss Carvie suitable material out of 
which to make a Bible-woman. They knew | 
or surmised that she was stupid and ignorant ; 
they were aware that she talked in an inco- 
herent and highly ungrammatical manner ; but 
they thought, or were told, that she was well 
informed in Bible truth; and they were hope- 
ful and desirous that, as on other occasions in 
the history of the gospel, so now again, the 
weak things of the world would be seen con- 
founding the mighty. Thus a month or so 
after her mother’s decease, Rachel was in- 
stalled, with very dim notions as to the 
nature of her new duties, in the position of 
Bible-woman in the parish of Illtafend. 

It was excellent Mrs. Slipper, who, though 
not ostensibly the leader of this movement, 
was really its originator. Before her mar- 
riage Mrs. Slipper had been a Latter-day 
Saint (not of the Mormon species, but an- 
other common in Braidarden), and _ still 
looked back with humble pride and proud 
humility to her early connection with that 
body. It gave her an advantage in spiritual 
things over her husband, a good-natured, 
easy-going man, florid in his complexion, 
still more florid in his manners, but meaning 
neither good nor evil by the one any more 
than the other. It was her part to supply 
any lack of devoted religious service on his 
side, and generally to take the parish of 
Whistles pretty well off his hands, and render 
him and it as ill at ease as those whose spiri- 
tual state was not of the highest required 
to be, or were the better for being. This 
would have been work enough for any ordi- 
nary person. But Mrs. Slipper was not an 
ordinary woman, and did not wish to be 
thought one, though she was conscious that 
her family had been ordinary people, or at any 
rate drapers, and had kept lodgers, of whom 
| Mr. Slipper while a student had been one. 
One thing which took her out of the ranks of 
| ordinary people, and translated her higher, 
| besides her personal merits and labours, was 
| her acquaintance with eminent and extra- 





Lady Best, | ordinary persons, and the respect which they 
widow of Sir Joseph Best, Bart., cousin of , had for her. 


Lady Layton was one of her 
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acquaintances, distant, but highly esteemed ; | still more by the more recent accession to 


Mrs. Argall was another ; Lady Best was an- 
other. Now the first of these ladies lived, 
when she did Braidarden the honour of visit- 
ing it, in the neighbouring parish of Illtafend, 
which naturally (and particularly, because her 
ladyship’s family was, like herself, very ami- 
able) gave Mrs. Slipper a great interest in the 
spiritual welfare of that parish. When, then, it 
appeared that a young man had (no doubt 
under some mistake) been appointed to the 
parish, whose character and doctrine and 
associates—for these went together, of course 
—(here David Groats was pointed at, and 
perhaps the dominie) were not such as became 
the gospel, it was the part of a friend to the 
spiritual welfare of the parish in which Lady 
Layton resided, to be up and doing. 

That zeal for the interests of true religion 
which worked in her own mind, Mrs. Slipper 
found little difficulty in communicating to 
the mind of Lady Best, Mrs. Argall, and 
other ladies, and its result, after much con- 
sultation and correspondence, was the ap- 
pointment of Miss Carvie as Bible-woman. 
Thus, as Rachel herself said, “a way was 
opened for her,” when the road she had long 
been comfortably travelling suddenly went 
over a precipice. It is true that when the 
office was first mooted to her she was much 
taken aback, Like some of the very best 
people in the world, she was privately 
conscious of short-coming and unworthi- 
ness, especially in respect of not being a 
religious person. Though she had always 
considered it right, especially in her inter- 
course with the great, to use as much 
she was familiar with, as 


| being the best of good language and most 
| fitting to be used on great and auspicious 


occasions, yet she was conscious that of the 
two classes into which mankind was divided, 
the religious and the not religious, she did 
not belong to the former. Among _ her 


| associates she had made up till this time no 





pretension that way. It was such a pity. 
She would have liked either that she had 
become a religious person before, or that her 
new office had not been altogether a religious 
one. However, seeing that the ladies had fixed 
upon her, it was impossible to go and teil 
them the truth now, and since there seemed 
no other way of making a living in the 
meantime, there was nothing for it but to 
walk in the way which had been opened up 
for her by Providence. 

“Tt’s a serious thing,” she remarked in a 
select circle of her acquaintance, drawn to- 
gether partly by the recent decease, and 


“ 





| manner, not only without large intellectual 






office—“‘ it’s a serious thing, ye’ll a’ see that, 
neebors, as weel as mysel’, to have jist ae thing 
to do every day of the week, and it Sabbath 
day work. I never thought that the big folk 
—they were aye kind to my mither and me” 
(here Rachel wiped the corners of her eyes 
with her apron)—“ would hae put sae much 
honour upon me as they hae done this day. 
My mither would hae been a proud woman 
this day—if she had kent o’t she would may 
be have been living yet, for good news, or 
ony bit tasty thing that I brought back from 
ony o’ the big houses, it was jist meat and 
drink to her for twa or three days, and many a 
time when she would hae deed it kept her 
living.” And then forgetting that she was ex- 
pressing her delight at the honour which had 
been conferred on her, she added in a husky 
voice, and with another application of the 
apron to the corners of her eyes, “ if she was 
only living yet I would na hae needed to 
gang aboot frae door to door like a beggar 
wi’ thae Bibles and tracts and stickin’ plaster ” 
(of which Mrs. Corrypeel had supplied her 
with a quantity for distribution in urgent 
cases). 

** Keep up your heart, lass,” said a sympa- 
thetic neighbour, who wished to give good 
cheer, and remembered occasions on which 
good cheer was going—‘ Keep up your 
heart. Ye'll hae to attend a’ the funerals 
as well as the minister himsel’, I’m thinking.” 

“‘ The minister,” said another, “likes better 
to gang ower to auld David Groats than gang 
to funerals or coffinings either,” and having 
expected the appointment to the gate at Sun- 
bury, which David had received, she added, 
“The old man’s clean daft or waur.” 

“Is he though,” inquired a chorus of voices, 
whose owners would have been thankful to 
hear of anything so serious and painful as 
lunacy. 

“That he is, and gangs aboot till a’ hours 
o’ the nicht looking up to the moon, and 


nicherin’ and lachin’ whiles, and whiles 
swearin’. He’s an ’awsome karater. Them 
that kens him tell me he’s a forener. He’s 


black in the skin, and has a pair o’ burnin’ 
black een in his head, and when he stands 
ahint the gate wi’ his hands ahint his back 
and lookin’ out at ye, ye would think he 
was a beast in a cage and would jump out 
and eat ye. Naebody kens, though, whaur 
he comes frae, and it’s my opinion, neebors, 
he’s a body that’s done something and had 
to flee for ’t.” 

As Rachel’s mission was begun in this 
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resources, but without that enthusiasm for 
a religious vocation and conscious predesti- 
nation to it which often go some way to 
supply deficiencies in that respect, it was 
not likely to hasten the millennium or be 
attended with great results. But as among 
her intimate friends, so in the district generally, 
it gave rise to much animated discussion. 
The Hopes were agitated by it, Mrs. Hope 
having been informed by the originators of 
the mission what some of itS precise objects 
were. 

“As James Wright says,” remarked Miss 
Hope,—‘ he’s not always charitable or just 
in his judgments, but this time he is both 
—Rachel Carvie is one of the silliest and 
stupidest women in the parish. To think of 
Charlotte and Mrs. Slipper and others setting 
her up fer half missionary, half spy, for 
that’s what it means!” 

“All spy,” said Beatrice, “and not a bit 
missionary.” 

“It is very sad indeed,” said Mrs. Hope, 
who had not seen the thing in the light in 
which she now saw it when it was first men- 
tioned to her. “I am grieved at it more than 
I can tell. But you know, dear, what Char- 
lotte says in her letter, that there are Bible- 
women everywhere now, and one is much 
needed here among the poor, they are so 
ignorant and wretched.” 

“ TI would not mind,” said Hetty, “ people 
trying to do good in an ignorant and stupid 
way ; but where they can’t begin to do a bit 
of good till first they have somebody to accuse 
of a lot of evil, I have no patience with 
them, particularly when they must travel from 
home a long road to find good to do in this 
bad way.” 

Hetty turned to look out at the window 
and to hide the crimson flush which had 
come to her cheek. As she did so Mrs. 
Hope thought the beautiful face was never so 
beautiful as now. ‘This unaccustomed anger 
flashed new beauty into the curves of the 
mouth and of the nostrils. But it was so 
strange as to be startling. Mrs. Hope 
turned to Beatrice, nodded, and gave the 
conversation a new turn. 

Hetty was beginning to be able to do 
what she disliked Mrs. Slipper for doing. 
She had not been accustomed to think evil 
of people, but it had begun to be possible for 
her to do it. This was owing, it must be 
admitted, to the influence of that new teacher 
and guide whom Providence and Lord Layton 
had given to Mrs. Hope and her daughters. 
As a teacher and guide Mr. Francis had 
acquired over the family, and particularly 





over her, an influence and authority which 
would have more than satisfied him in that 
capacity if he had been aware of it, or rather 
which would have been the occasion of some 
trouble and vexation to him ; for being little 
or nothing of an oracle to himself, he was 
not desirous of being considered such by 
others. His “unlimited liability” style of 
preaching, as Mr. Ogg had called it, was as 
fresh and delightful to her as it was startling 
to Mrs. Corrypeel. But whatwas still fresher 
and strangely enough still more delightful 
was the bitter scorn of insincerity and cant 
and sham in religion and in life in which 
he indulged, or rather which was part and 
a great part of him, and often escaped from 
him. That respect and admiration, much 
compounded of yearning idolatry and affec- 
tion which is felt for those who have not 
only gladdened hours or years of life for us 
by their presence in the world, but by giving 
us new faculties for observing it and enjoying 
it, have widened the world for us, and en- 
riched it, and glorified it—this Miss Hope 
felt already for Henry Francis. ‘There were 
moods and feelings new to her which she 
had by sympathy with him. They were as 
stirring as new. A fresh zest was given to 
life by them. ‘That atmosphere of general 
vague dreamy benevolence in which she had 
lived till now, and in which she had thought 
it her duty to live, it had only made every- 


thing unreal, good as well as evil, and had | 


narrowed the horizon. One felt so much 


more certain of nobleness and goodness as | 
good and noble, when one was at liberty to | 
despise and hate meanness and baseness. || 


It made one feel that there was something 
really true when one could rise up as Mr. 


Francis did, and scorn its counterfeit and | 
its opposite, however plausible and however | 


popular. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE Rev. Henry Francis could bear pain 


better than if he had been less sensitive. He | 
had a keen dislike of doing things, and like- | 
wise of suffering things, by halves ; and if he | 
had occasion to be miserable, he desired to | 


be as miserable as possible, and at once. 


Since there was nothing for it but to avoid | 
Laighlea, he would avoid it—carefully, and || 
did avoid it, finding a strange satisfaction in | 


considering how much it cost him of wretched 
self-denial to do so. 


right. 








It was right to shun | 
the place, and it was good to do what is | 
But it was better still, or at any rate | 
more satisfactory than even to do what is | 
right, to suffer cruelly when one could not | 
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be inexpressibly happy. However, while, in 


| order to be sufficiently miserable, he denied 


himself the society of the family at Laighlea, 
he was anxious his sister should enjoy it; 
and thus it happened, by way of return for 
her visits, the Hopes were often in the after- 
noon to be found at Novantia. On these 
occasions, even in the absence of the minister 
(who had resolved to take to hard work as a 
recreation, and was often absent), the inti- 


| macy of the two households was rapidly 
| developed, especially by the efforts of Miss 


Beatrice, who came primed with questions 


' to be put to Miss Francis as to her country 
‘| (which Beatrice liked and admired very 
| much purely on her friend’s account), her 
| education, her father and Jeremiah Tippett, 
| and in exchange confided to Bessy many 


interesting bits of information as to Hetty 
and her mother, father, relatives, to the 
tenth degree of cousinship and the topmost 
circle of the peerage. It was just what 
Beatrice would have thought, suppose she 
had not been told; but she had to be told 
a great many times, and in a great variety of 
ways, how Bessy, when a child, and having 
no small white companions, used to spend 
most of the day among the aborigines, 


| camped near her father’s house, sharing the 





games and the food of the black children, 
and speaking their language as well as her 
own, or better. Bessy’s account, too, of 
instances of attachment on the part of the 
blacks to herself and her father and mother, 
and of the intelligence which they exhibited 
in the service of any one whom they liked, 
were fairy tales to Beatrice, because they 
made her friend a kind of fairy princess. How 
could those black fellows and their wives 
and children do anything else than love 
Bessy Francis? She was so bright and good, 
so like a picture that one sees in good 
people’s drawing-rooms— Rebekah at the 
well, or Esther before Ahasuerus, or some- 
thing of that kind, only not staid and 
solemn like them—it was impossible not to 
love her. 

Hetty, of course, lived more in the society 
of absent friends than her younger sister. 
“When I have on my thinking cap,” she 
said to Beatrice once, “I am_ surprised 
people I am thinking of have no voices, 
till I remember they are fifty or a hundred 
miles off.” In these meditations Bessy 
Francis had her turn (a frequent one) to 
appear. Her cheerfulness, what Beatrice 
called her brightness, was something of a 
puzzle to Miss Hope. What was the secret 
of it? It was not levity of character or 





frivolity of mind. Neither was it super- 
natural and exalted piety—at least she had 
little or nothing to say about religious 
matters. One would not think of calling | 
her an angel, or anything of that kind; | 
though she was one. She had too much | 
mirth in her eyes and at the corners of her 
mouth for that. She read and thought for 
herself as to what she read and saw as 
few did. But had she to think by herself, 
alone, a great many thoughts rushing into 
her mind, and many of them troublesome, 
haunting ones, that it was impossible to tell 
any one, or, in fact, altogether shape to one’s- 
self ? Was it not the secret of Bessy’s cheer- 
fulness, of her dimpling cheek and laughing | 
lips and mirthful eyes, that she had none of 
these thoughts, or somebody to whom she 
could tell them ? 

The Hopes were not the only visitors 
whose visits to Novantia began to be fre- 
quent. Mr. Fox called the day after the 
dinner at Sunbury, and was received with so 
much cordiality by Mr. Francis (whose con- | 
science still smote him in regard to his 
visitor), and was still so much taken with 
Bessy, whom he liked still better in a plain 
stuff frock than in a highly-flounced white 
satin dress, that he repeated his call soon, 
and ere long was a constant visitor. Young 
Mr. Romain, after a time, came with him, 
sometimes bringing one of his sisters, Lady 
Cecilia or Lady Mary. Bessy wrote to her 
father long letters, in which all these visitors 
and their sayings and doings were sketched 
(very comically sometimes) for his amuse- 
ment, prominence being given to Mr. Fox | 
rather than Mr. Romain, as the older man. 
Happiest hours of all for Bessy were the 
afternoons, when the Hopes, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Romain, and perhaps Lady Cecilia or Lady 
Mary, starting from the Abbey or from 
Laighlea, went out on horseback over the 
country—now going seaward, along the road 
the Hopes loved above all roads, now across , 
the purple moors, where Mr. Romain could 
put his horse to the gallop, and tempt 
Beatrice and Miss Francis to follow him. 
Mrs. Hope detected in a moment how natural | 
Miss Francis was in that most artificial of all | 
places inside a house—the drawing-room. 
On Mr. George Fox, though not particularly ‘ 
observant, it dawned in a very short time, 
and on Mr. Romain at once, that she was | 
curiously natural in that most artificial of all 
situations in the open air—mounted on 
horseback. She chatted and laughed, used 
her bridle-hand, as an index to the geo- 
graphy and the scenery, dropped a word to 
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her horse between whiles, wheeled round to 
speak to Hetty or Beatrice, or Mr. Romain, 
showing her white teeth, her laughing eyes, 
and straight Greek nose; all with such an 
easy grace as to make herself, as Beatrice 
said, a prettier picture than ever: Esther 
before Ahasuerus, or Rebekah at the well— 
on horseback. 

Mrs. Hope inquired often at her daughters, 
on their return from these afternoon rides, 
whether Mr. Francis had been with them. 
She had noticed for some time that his visits 
to her were becoming less and less frequent. 
In fact he was scarcely ever at Laighlea, 
and when he called seemed in haste to go. 
But she knew the reason very well ; he could 
not deceive her. She had often intended, 
and now was quite resolved, to say a word 
to him, which she hoped he would lay to 
heart. She had, in fact, cautioned him once 
or twice before, but evidently to no purpose. 
He was one of those devoted young men 
who work themselves out in their youth— 
make martyrs of themselves. When he came 
at first, it was doubtful if he was not just if 
anything too gay and mirthful. How funny 
he was ; what jokes on all sorts of subjects, 
some of them rather serious subjects, he had! 
How the girls and he laughed, roared with 
laughter, till the tears streamed down Hetty’s 
face, at that fireside! Now how completely 
changed he was! His work, though he had 
been so short a time at it, and though he 
did not complain of illness or weariness, 
seemed to be killing him. It was a most 
serious thing to have to look after the 
spiritual welfare of a large parish, with so 
| many poor and ignorant people in it. He 
might say—it was his jesting way—that a 
search warrant would be taken out by the 
parishioners, if he did not take care, to make 
sure whether he was living in the parish, let 
alone doing any work init. But she knew 
better ; he could not deceive her, after she 
| had had the opportunity of becoming really 
acquainted with him, and thoroughly knowing 
him and understanding his character. It was 
| very seldom one so gay and brilliant as he 
| was, was as devoted to his work ashe. But 
somehow it was just as she expected, even 
| from the first; for there was earnest some- 
| how about him, even in his jests; he was 
| going to wear himself out before he had been 
| a year in the place. Why could he not do 
| his work and take some recreation besides ? 
Come and see them at Laighlea, for in- 
|; stance, as he used to do. She was sure he 
| must be pleased with her daughters. He 


1; could not but see what a brilliant creature 
! 





Hetty was. In fact, she knew that he ad- 
mired her very much; he could not help 
showing it a little, and he was so anxious to 
do little things for her, like copying music 
and translating, and criticizing her pictures, 
there could be no doubt about it. What 
was to hinder him, then, from spending an 
hour or two with them, as he used to do 
before his sister came? She wanted so much 
to have a talk with him—now more than 
ever. There were such fine things in his 
sermons ; it did one so much good, and was 
so pleasant (because of his fine voice) to 
hear them ; but there were so many of them, 
and some of them so new, one was apt to 
get confused, and would like to ask him 
about them. Was it not possible, too, for 
him to go too far that way? Must there not 
be a limit put to what is new, in case 
nothing true should be left ? | 

Although Mr. Francis’s work had become 
sO engrossing as to prevent him from going 
to Laighlea, he still found opportunity to keep 
up his intimacy with the dominie and David 
Groats. When he had not been at the 
lodge for a day or two, these two worthies, 
accepting his absence as an_ invitation, 
walked over to the Abbey, and were 
welcomed always by him and his sister 
with a sincerity that gave Mr. Ogg 
some notions as to the intentions of both, 
which were flattering to him in that quarter 
of his mind where he was the most suscep- 
tible of the sweetest of influences. He pre- 
sented Miss Francis with a copy of his 
“ Poems,” containing a dedication to Miss | 
Hope, which he first thought of cutting out, | 
but which he only took pains to point out, | 
in case of mistake, was not meant to be 
taken quite literally, or as indicating other 
than poetical sentiments. ‘To Bessy, David 
Groats was an old and intimate friend from 
the first ; her brother’s letters had made him 
such years before she dreamed of ever seeing | 
him. Thankful for being spared the trouble 
and embarrassment connected with making 
acquaintance with her in the regular and 
tedious manner of people who have never | 
seen each other before, David, on his side, 
took Bessy into his paternal confidence, and 
clasped her to his paternal heart at once. 

“ Blessings on her bonny face,” said he, | 
as the dominie walking and he limping, 
moved along the road towards Novantia. | 
“Summer and winter shall not cease in | 
human nature, and she’s a bit of pure 
summer sunshine. I’m glad she’s come | 
here. I’m sorry already she’s not to be here 
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“ So am I,” said the dominie, blushing. 

“ For it’s plain to me,” continued David, 
“that our friend the minister needs her. 
He’s no the man he was six months since, 
no to speak of six or eight years since. At 
that time, dominie, ye would hae been for 
birehing him whiles, him and me thegither, 
first form and last form, first childhood and 
second childhood ; for as true’s death a fine 
evening, flowers, the smell o’ a fir plantation, 
and the shade o’t intoxicated the lad then, 
and me along wi’ him ; and—don’t put yer 
hand behind your back to bring oot yer 
tawse—he sung like a mavis, and danced, 
yes, danced. His sister and he have the same 
eyes and the same smile—the smile he had 
then.” 

“ Beautiful smile!” said the dominie, 
rounding his mouth and elevating his brows. 
“ Beautiful !” 

“ But every time I see him now,” con- 
tinued David, “ in particular when he comes 
to see me—for he maks an effort to be him- 
sel’ when we came ower this way to see 
him—he’s graver and graver. I would hae 
said he was taking his colour frae his trade, 
like the dyer’s hand, if I did na ken him 
ower weel, and if I did na suspect another 
| cause.” 
||  ‘ What cause?” inquired the dominie. 

“ Ane,” replied David oracularly, “ that, 
like faith, can remove mountains, and mair 
nor that—for it’s greater than faith—can 
create and lift up mountains when ther’s 
nane there.” 

David and Miss Francis, when they met 
at the Abbey, had frequent conversations, 
equally interesting to both, in regard to Miss 
Hope, who was almost a daily visitor of his, 
sometimes, as he said, just lighting on the 
doorstep, and flying off again ; at other times 
coming in for what she called a good long 
gossip. 

“Ye ken, Miss Francis,” said David, “ it’s 
impudent in me to say’t or think it, but if 
she were na ane o’ the sweetest o’ God’s 
|| creatures, she would be ane o’ the maist 
\| ridiculous. There’s plenty o’ silly women, 
|| begging their pardons for speaking o’ them 
| in their absence, wi’ bonny eneugh faces, 


| and they are wise eneugh, for the matter o’ | 


that, may be, for some o’ the lads that get 
them for wives; but hers is sae bonny a 
face, its beauty is sae extraordinary, as true’s 
death if she had nae brains, and, as yer 
brither the minister would say, if she were 
ane 0’ the foolish women, she would be clean 
i| ridiculous.” 

“ Her face, I think,” replied Bessy, “ is 





not half so wonderful as her brains. There 
is nothing which she cannot do, and do with 
such taste and talent, though her sister (and 
her mother too) says she hardly ever finishes 
anything she begins, and always leaves her 
music, and her paints and brushes, and 
knitting, and books and letters, lying about 
in admired disorder; so that she has to 
spend half her time looking for things to 
work with before she begins to do anything, 
and all the time appealing to somebody to 
tell her whether she is not the stupidest, 
most idiotic, most crazy creature alive.” 

“ IT dinna like her the waur for that,” inter- 
posed David; “ thae folk that aye finish 
what they begin, and gather up their tools at 
nicht and put them by carefully, are gae and 
often nae great shakes o’ artists, and might 
just as weel no begin onything as aye 
finish’t.” 

“My poor mother,” continued Bessy, 
“taught me what she could; she was my 
only teacher till (this was after her death) 
I was old enough to go from home to school 
for a little. After that, all my education, if 
you can call it education, was reading with 
my father and by myself when I had time, 
and corresponding with Henry and one or 
two other relations and friends of mine. I 
used to think, therefore, most girls I met, 
who had been at boarding-schools, knew such 
lots of things of which I was ignorant; but 
until I came here I had no idea there was 
such a creature as Miss Hope in existence. 
One reads about high-born beauties, who are 
angels at everything; but one needs to see 
an angel like Miss Hope to have any idea 
of what an angel is like or can do. Her 
beauty is nothing; she can’t help having a 
sweet mouth and such soft hearkening eyes, 
with long lashes veiling their sparkle. I 
suppose her lovely face is her mother’s, and 
her grandmother’s, and great great-grand- 
mother’s, the new edition of the beauty that 
was peeping out at a cottage door and 
captivated Earl Somebody, Hetty’s ancestor. | 
A pretty face comes down, don’t it, in fami- | 
lies of rank, in that way ?” | 

“Maybe it does—a pretty face; but I 
should say no Miss Hope’s pretty face, for | 
a’ that,” said David. 

“‘ Well, at any rate, she has her beauty by 
nature, and can’t help having it,” continued 
Miss Francis, “ it’s no merit of hers; but 
think of all she can do, and how she does it. 
There’s poetry: she writes such beautiful | 
verses. Miss Beatrice has shown me a whole 
pile of them. She draws and paints like an | 
artist. You should have seen her water- | 
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colour sketch of the Abbey, which she did 
yesterday, with Beatrice and me under the 
sycomore that shades the old _ belfry— 
Beatrice pulling an imaginary rope attached 
to an imaginary bell without a tongue, and 
myself looking down at one of the old grave- 
stones, the one with a globe carved on the 
top of it. In the picture, the globe, you 
know, had a great slice off the lower side, to 
show that Australia was not part of the world 
then.” 

“Does she paint portraits?” inquired 
David. 

“She draws monks’ and saints’ heads, 
and what not—beautiful ones, and with such 
powerful expression in some of them.” 

“ T would like, if she draws heads,” said 
David, “ just to get her to take a portrait of 
the dominie there—the dominie as he would 
be looking at her and admirin’ her, and 
thinkin’ she was admirin’ him. It would be 
ane o’ the greatest works o’ art o’ this or 
ony century.” 

“‘ Besides all that,” proceeded Miss Francis, 
“‘ she sings and plays more wonderfully still. 
She talks several languages; I don’t know 
how many, in fact. It’s such a treat, too, 
to hear her talk the language one knows. 
English is a fine language when she speaks it.” 

“ Well now,” she continued, “ just to think 
of a young lady like her getting up early all 
this summer to do her work, as she calls it, so 
as to have time to go and see poor and sick 
people in the afternoon; and not only not 
doing it to be known, or supposing it would 
be nice if it were known, but taking all the 
care she can to prevent anybody but her 
sister and her mother knowing anything at 
all about it (Beatrice told me of it as a 
great secret), for fear people should laugh at 
her. ‘ It is so laughable,’ she says, ‘ to be 
one of your Lady Bountifuls upon ten or 
twenty pounds per annum.’ ” 

‘* She’s a wonderful creature, as I said to 
my brother, not long ago,” Miss Francis 
added. 

“Did he agree with you when you said 
that ?” inquired David. 

“ He did not disagree, at any rate.” 

“* Does she ever say onything aboot him ? 
He’s her minister, ye ken, Miss Francis, and 
a word aboot him would na misbecome her 
mair nor a word frae him to her.” 

“‘ T have heard her refer to his sermons,” 
replied Bessy. ‘“ Her mother and sister ad- 
mire them, and I suppose she too, though 
she does not as often speak of them. You 
would not think she’s such an actor as she 
is by-the-bye, among so many other things.” 


” 








“No, I would not,” replied the gate- 
keeper. tt a 

“ Speaking of sermons puts me in mind of 
it. I never saw a play, but I’m sure it’s as 
good asa play to see her act one of your 
old-fashioned preachers. You know the 
Hopes don’t belong to this part of the || 
county. Their property—the property that | 
did belong to them in their father’s time, and 
is now their cousin’s cousin’s—is Hopeton. 
You should hear Miss Hope deliver an 
address, or what you call it, which she once 
heard in the parish church of Hopeton, on 
the occasion of the sacrament. ‘That’s a | 
great occasion there, as it appears to be 
here; and, besides the minister himself, 
there are several clergymen who take part 
in the service. Once, I forget who it was, 
but it was a good old man, a very good 
man, a regular old saint, who was ‘ helping,” | 
as you Call it, at the sacrament at that place, 
and something, some time ago, reminded 
Miss Hope of him; and so she stood up, | 
and, drawing up her sleeve as he did his 
gown, and grasping her handkerchief in her | 
hand as he did his, she acted him, I am 
sure, to the life, and gave us the beginning | 
of his address. I am sure it must have been 
the very tones as well as the very words. 
Of course, it was not to ridicule the good 
old man (for he was a dear old friend of | 
hers) or the sacrament either (you will not 
suppose that), but just to show how odd and 
inappropraiate these table addresses, or what- 
ever you call them, sometimes are in Braid- |; 
arden. ‘ Fancy yourself seated just at the good | 
man’s feet,’ she said, ‘ and with your back to | 
him, and you don’t see him rising, but only 
hear a little bustle behind you, and then a 
voice all at once shouts out, as loud as ever 
it can bawl (you remember you're sitting at 
the communion table, and he’s addressing | 
you), “ When Obadiah hid the four hundred | 
prophets of the Lord in a cave, and fed them 
upon bread and water.”’ You would not 
think, would you, she could act like that ?” 

“She could play Celia, I am sure, to 


another’s Rosalind, or Rosalind to another's |} 


Celia, and no have to go far from hame, or 
put nature for art,” replied David, who often 
mixed up his acquaintance in society with 
his friends in Shakspeare. 

‘“* He’s a queer soul, the dominie there,” 
he continued, pointing to Mr. Ogg as he | 
walked by the side of the minister and 
peered into his face, expecting assent, to | 
some paradoxical proposition or other, “ the 
queerest, maybe, ye’ve met yet, unless, may- 
be, the ither side o’ the world’s mair upside 
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down than this ane. We were coming along 
| the road, and passing auld Mrs. Carvie’s 
| cottage, the auld woman that deed a while 
since, and we were speakin’ aboot how 
|| long she was in the act o’ deein’; she 
|| was at it at ony rate, by a’ accounts, a dozen 
year or so, and a’ that time, nae doot, puir 
|| auld soul, sufferin’ a great deal. We were 
|| speakin’ aboot that on the road, and the 
dominie says to me, ‘ I would not have liked 
to live at ony ither time than just noo, for I 
i| should not in that case be living noo ; but the 
|| time I would hae liked least of a’ to live 
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acts that end “‘ this strange eventful history,” 
ane would hae been turmentit with a bad 
cough and the rheumatism for a hundred 
and fifty year, and would, at the shortest 
hae been in the pangs o’ death anither 
hundred or hundred and fifty—ower long for 
the toughness of the human soul.’ 

“ Coming ower the brig there,” David 
| went on, “he oot wi’ his pencil and began 
|| to figure on the white railings to make oot, 
as he said, by the rule o’ three, how long an 
| attack o’ chin-cough or measles would hae 
lasted ane in thae days; and I had to tell 








was the time afore the flood, when every- 
body lived as long as he liked.’ I asked | 
him how that was. ‘ Weel,’ said he, ‘a’ 
things maun hae been in proportion in thae 
days, the same as the noo, and ae part o’ 
life would be to the ither just what it is 
noo ;'—he’s a queer speculative soul, the 
dominie—‘ if ane had lived then, he would 
hae been a wean fifty or a hundred years ; at 
school and under the birch—“ sour tree of 
knowledge ”—anither hundred ; and passin’ 
by the mid part o’ life, which might be much | 
the same as the noo, and coming to the last 


him he was spoilin’ the paint before he 
would stop his calculation. 

** Noo, thae things, and a lot o’ problems 
o’ the age and questions o’ science like them 
that are goin’ the noo,” David added, coming 
to his moral, “ may be well eneugh for a. 
man like the dominie, no turned fifty, to 
bother his brains wi’; but as for an auld 
man there’s ae kind o’ speculation suits 
him better. 
needs his specks to read onything, reading a 
novel, even if it’s trash; and, better than 
that by far, it’s to see an auld man who can 








I like to see an auld man that || 
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see through his specks bits o’ the romance 
that’s aye blooming up, like spring lilies, 
round aboot him. Summer and winter, 
spring time and harvest—no in the fields 
only, but among human beings—shall not 
cease. Ye read novels, I’ve nae doot, Miss 
Francis ?” 

Bessy, who was conscious of being, for the 
third or fourth time, in the middle of “ Guy 
Mannering,” acknowledged that she did read 
novels, and enjoyed them. 

“ That’s right, but it’s no sae necessary 
for you (for it’s mair natural) as for an auld 
man like me. Ane’s ain romance is gae 
often short—no three volumes, but half a 
volume, and haif o’ the leaves torn out or 
spoilt. Besides, ane canna read the maist 
o’t till it’s past. But it’s a blessin’ o’ the 
bounteous heavens above upon the barren 
ground beneath, that when ane’s ain bit 
romance is long past, others aye bloom up 
beside us, brighter and bonnier than our ain, 
and ane’s interest in them is a pleasure that 
is mixed wi’ pain, but no wi’ regrets. It 
makes the world aye fresh and young to an 
auld man to be aye readin’ a bit o’ the 
romance o’ real life—and Shakspeare.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was easier, Mr. Francis found, to keep 
to his resolution according to the letter than 
according to the spirit—a distinction with 
which his cast of mind, as well as his studies, 
had made him familiar. It was easy to pass 
the lodge at Laighlea, but what was the use 
or the virtue of that effort of self-denial, if 
he went along the road hoping and praying 
to meet one of the family? What was the 
advantage of eschewing the house she lived 
in, if he did not break off at once, but con- 
tinue, in a variety of ways, to cultivate, the 
friendship of Miss Hope? He met her 
almost every day; that was unavoidable, 
perhaps, in the circumstances. It would 
have been too absurd to run away from 
home, or any other place where there was a 
chance of meeting her; that would have | 
been just as much of a sham as anything 
could be. ‘Then, as for Bessy and her con- 
stant intercourse with the Hopes, it was im- 
possible to put an end to that without 
making others suffer on his account. Was 
it needful for him, however, to be as often 





as he was at Mary Reid’s, and other places 
where he knew Miss Hope was often to be 
mét? Was he not in the habit of going to 
these places oftener than he was bound to 
do, in order, not to meet her, but to be 
heard of by her next time she came? Did 


he really feel all that anxiety about Mary 
Reid, poor hapless girl, purely on her own | 
account ? 

Then did he not think more of one hearer | 
than all his hearers, in saying what he did | 
say in his sermons sometimes? Were there 
not things in them which he hoped would 
be acceptable to her or please her, and | 
which, though he looked in another direc- | 
tion, he meant for her ear? 

There were mutterings of coming storms | 
which already reached his ears. Any one | 
who speaks intelligibly on religious subjects | 
is sure to be misunderstood anywhere, and | 
particularly in so theological a country 
as Scotland; and he did his very best to !: 
be plain and simple. He had not learned |; 
that the way to preach plain sermons to such | 
an audience as his, is to address to them 
the abstrusest scholastic theology in the most 
pompous scholastic terms ; for then hearing | 
a familiar sound, and no distinct idea rousing | 
their minds to any effort of consciousness | 
whatever, they sleep or wake, as the case | 
may be, in the comfortable assurance of | 
receiving good gospel. A good few of Mr. | 
Francis’s flock, for this reason, were already | 
discontented. He was saying things which | 
they did not quite understand, not having | 
heard or thought of them before, or that | 
sounded doubtful to their ears. He was 
against many old customs and notions of the | 
place, too, and in favour of change; and all 
things being so perfect just as they were, they | 
disapproved of that feature of his character. 
All this, when it came to his ears, as it was | 
sure to do, did not very much disturb him; | 
but the question which he asked himself was 
whether it would have troubled him at all, 
or as much as it did, but for Miss Hope, 
and the chance of its affecting him, one way 
or another, in her estimation and that of her | 
family ? 

Altogether, Mr. Francis had taken upon | 
himself a very difficult vow. In point of | 
fact, in consequence of that one difficulty, 
all the enjoyment he had anticipated from | 
working his work in a fine old historic 
neighbourhood, where the worker went forth | 
to his labour from the shadow of a grey | 
ruin, memorial of ancient piety, and where 
his path, coming and going, took him near | 
homes of high-caste culture and refinement— | 
all this anticipated enjoyment had dwindled | 
into something very like the happiness of a 
Braidarden cottar going out with his team at | 
break of a sloppy winter day. ; 

It was evident to Rachel Carvie and some 
of her friends, that since her appointment 
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to the office of Bible-woman, Mr. Francis 
preached occasionally at her; and in par- 
ticular that he had done so with the view of 
bringing her into contempt in the parish, 
in her official capacity, in a sermon of his 
concerning St. Paul’s hope of a crown of 
righteousness for himself, mentioned in the 
Epistle to Timothy. In that sermon he ad- 
verted to the similar hopes—similar and yet 
different—expressed for themselves by re- 
ligious teachers and Christian workers of all 
kinds in modern times, and in plain terms 
pronounced all or the greater number ridicu- 
lous who entertained and expressed these 
hopes, inasmuch as in their case they were 
mostly hopes, not of righteousness, but 
happiness, not of the crown St. Paul meant, 
but of a vulgar reward of blessedness. “It 
would have been sad, if it had not been 
ridiculous,” he contended, “ for an ordinary 
clergyman or missionary of any kind—a man 
with the most ordinary abilities, or none at 
all, with little or no cultivation, except per- 
haps what might be much more, but also 
might be much less, than is going at a farm- 
| house, namely, university cultivation—with 
| little or no cultivation, with little or no 
| energy—and receiving for his work, dis- 
| tressing neither to body nor mind, a re- 
muneration and approbation which he could 
not half as easily earn in another profession ; 
—it would have been sad, if it had not been 
| ridiculous for such a man to talk of himself 
| as if he were something of a martyr like 
| St. Paul, and deserved heaven for his labours, 
in addition to his stipend and his glebe. 
| A man,” he argued, “ deserves no more 
|| thanks for working faithfully as a clergyman 
| or a missionary than for labouring honestly 
| as a mason or a ploughman, if he accepts it 
| as his vocation.” 

Miss Carvie, considering that her stipend 
| was only to be twenty pounds, could not be 
expected to be possessed of a very acute or 
| cultivated intellect. She could have no idea 
—cleverer people than she had none—that 
| in saying this, Mr. Francis was not aiming 
| a shaft at her, or at ministers of religion 
and servants of the Church generally, but 
_ merely repudiating, in a distempered way, 
|| for himself any idea of claiming merit 
| or reaping advantages on the score of his 
professional character and services. Rachel 
' Carvie, who did not know what those inward 
|| perplexities were, which went so far to 





|| shape his public utterances, could have 
no suspicion of this; and accordingly | 
she was first furious, and then meek and | 
| resigned—furious as a woman, and then, as | 


became a Bible-woman, and at a hint from 
Mrs. Slipper, meek and resigned. It was 
obvious he was desirous to blast her cha- 
racter as a missionary, and spoil her prospects. 
Many people agreed with Rachel. They 
would not, perhaps, have thought of her them- 
selves for the post which she had got; but 
when she had just got it, especially consider- 
ing that her mother was not long dead, it 
was too bad to preach at her from the pulpit. 

Lady Best, who had come to Laighlea 
from Tintrae Castle to stay with her relatives 
for a few days, espoused Rachel’s side in this 
quarrel with warmth. She was informed of it 
by Mrs. Slipper, who was exceedingly sorry 
for Rachel Carvie, and still more so for 
Mr. Francis, since he had been so much to 
blame, and it was so much worse to be the 
wrong-doer than to be wronged. Lady Best, 
since the death of her husband, had taken a 
warmer interest than before in religious 
matters, but it was not in her nature to 
be very enthusiastic in affairs of that kind ; 
so that any one who was able to be so was 
regarded by her as a superior and highly 
meritorious person. Mrs. Slipper, of Whistles, 
with her numerous schemes for the religious 
improvement of ploughmen, dairymaids, and 
game-keepers, was to her a prodigy of self- 
sacrifice, and all that is truly and eminently 
Christian. Now that excellent woman and 
dear friend, it was evident, was much and 
deeply grieved at what had taken place—at 
the unseemly attack which had been made 
upon the character and usefulness of the 
Bible-woman. It was such a pity, that good 
woman thought, that one so young and clever, 
and no doubt excellent, as Mr. Francis, 
should begin so soon to show what was in 
him—a spirit of contempt for humble means 
of doing good, which had often, in the provi- 
dence of God, been more blessed than 
others. Mrs. Argall, too, had taken just the 
same view of the matter—was equally grieved 
and distressed by it, though she did not be- 
long to the parish any more than Mrs. Slipper ; 
and besides that, Mrs. Argall was of opinion 
that there might be something doubtful about 
Mr. Francis and his sister altogether. Taking 
Rachel’s side in the quarrel, therefore, Lady 
Best did so with some warmth. Her concern 
as to the religious welfare of the district was 
roused ; but that was not perhaps her only, 
or even her deepest anxiety. 

“Mr. Francis is a young man,” she said to 
Mrs. Hope, “and it’s a pity he should do 
such things as these—a great pity, for his 
own sake.” 

“Tt is impossible,” replied Mrs. Hope, 
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“Mr. Francis could have been thinking of | 
any one like Rachel Carvie. He was re- 
| ferring to ministers. Poor ignorant people | 
|| will always turn what they hear upside down 
| in that way, and Mr. Francis is not to blame 
| for that.” 

“ Well,” replied Lady Best, “I have no 
| wish to think ill of Mr. Francis; but I do 
fear, from what I have heard, that it is not 
quite right for Hetty and Beatrice to be so 
| much as they are with him and his sister, 
and that there is a want of firmness in per- 
|| mitting it. Mr. Francis is young, and Hetty 
| is young too; and she is so clever, and he, 
| by all accounts, is a kind of genius; and as 
her religious principles don’t appear to be 
| quite fixed, any more than his, by all accounts 
—in short, it’s very likely Hetty may come to 
like him.” 

Mrs. Hope, whose delicate health rendered 
her extremely susceptible to mental shocks, 
|| was silent, lost her breath for a few moments, 
and turned pale. This was a mist which had 
been looming on the horizon for some time 
before her. Who would have thought that it 
| might possibly be a mountain? Yes, it was 


as likely as possible; Hetty might like him, 
and he her. 

Lady Best, noticing the agitation she had 
caused, paused for a moment; but seeing the 


colour come back to Mrs. Hope’s face, she 
returned to the charge. It was better, at all 
events, in the meantime, the visits of her 
cousins to the Abbey should not be con- 
| tinued. In a month or two Hetty and 
Beatrice would be off to Tintrae. After 
that, they might go somewhere else for a few 
months. The girls would be the better, at 
any rate, for seeing the world. 

Mrs. Hope eagerly assented to the propo- 
sition concerning the advantage of seeing the 
world, ‘That was a point on which she had 
meditated often. But she really loved Mr. 
Francis, though puzzled and perplexed, and 
even grieved and slightly shocked by him 
sometimes in his ministerial capacity; and 
she felt that there was something underhand 
and ungenerous in the bare fact of discussing 
whether or not he was a person whose society 
was to be shunned rather than courted. Be- 
sides, if she could have discussed such a 
question by herself or with others comfort- 
ably, she felt it was impossible so much as to 
mention it or hint it to Hetty and Beatrice ; 
and she was afraid of both, because she doted 
upon both, It was a serious and painful 
matter, for the first time in her life, to have 
anything on her mind of importance, or 





affecting them, with regard to which there 


must be no exchange of confidences between 
her and them. Altogether it was a trying | 
situation, and had turned up so suddenly. 

“Charlotte,” she said after a pause, during | 
which she tried first to think that the situation 
and its consequences must be imaginary, and | 
secondly, that there must be some short and | 
easy way out of it, “would it be such a 
dreadful thing if Hetty was to—to—choose 
Mr. Francis as her husband ?” 

“Tt would be a terrible misfortune for 
both,” said Lady Best. 

“ He is of good family,” urged Mrs. Hope, 
who was obliged to argue the point instead 
of deciding it, because she felt that in a 
matter of this kind, being only stepmother, she 
must consult and indeed defer to the wishes | 
of Hetty’s kindred, and because no one was | 
better entitled to be consulted than Lady | 
Best. 

“We know nothing about his family,” 
replied her ladyship. 

“‘ Very unfortunately, we don’t—I wish we | 
did,” said Mrs. Hope, who was easily beaten 
upon this point; for she knew that Hetty 
ought not to marry beneath her, and that it 
was beneath her to marry any one but a peer. | 
Since the situation, then, was real, or likely 
to turn out so, was there no ready way out of 
it—none easier than just to go and tell Mr. 
Francis and his sister, by word or by deed, | 
that any further intercourse between Laighlea 
and the Abbey was prohibited by order ? | 

“I don’t think, myself,” she said, replying 
to this question as it formed itself in her 
mind—“I don’t think, myself, Mr. Francis | 
would think of Hetty for a moment in that 
way. He is too high-minded.” 

“You know,” replied Lady Best, “ how 
good and kind Mrs. Slipper is, and how very 
charitable in all her judgments, She is not 
of your opinion. Any one who sets himself 
up, as Mr. Francis does, against the authority | 
of the Bible, would not stickle at much. 
And that’s just what Mrs. Slipper thinks, I 
can see, though she does not say it exactly.” 

“T am sure,” urged Mrs. Hope pathe- 
tically, “you do him injustice. When I | 
think of it, now—one gets so confused when | 
one has to argue about anything like this— 
he never comes here at all. He avoids the | 
place as if it were haunted. It is haunted, | 
but he laughs at the ghost. He used to come 
every day and stay. He has not been here, | 
as far as I can remember, for a month, for | 
more than just a few minutes.” 

“‘ Just shows, perhaps,” urged Lady Best, 
inspired by a sense of duty, “that he has 
some deep views. I will tell you,” she | 
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added, “though I was not told to mention 
it, because I hope it will please you, I am 
sure another person is going to propose to 
Hetty.” 

“ Who?” 

“Mr. Argall.” 

“Mr. Argall will be rejected, as sure as 
ever he proposes—at least if he does so now. 
The Argalls have been kind to us, but they 
don’t attract her. And if she is going to 
marry out of her own sphere, I would 
rather,” Mrs. Hope added, rising to her 
feet in her agitation, “she married a gifted 
man whom she did like, than a rich man 
whom she did not.” 

The decision with which Mrs. Hope 
thus opposed Lady Best was unusual with 
her. It was feverish. It was a decision 
which was the result of very mixed and fluc- 
tuating feelings. She liked Mr. Francis, had 
been fascinated by him from the first in 
several ways, and seldom had anything been 
more painful to her, than it had been some- 
times to feel that she so much disliked views 
and opinions of his, or was so much dis- 
turbed by them, as to be affected with a 
certain alienation from him personally. It had 
been painful to her not to be able to repel on 
his behalf misgivings of her own mind, accu- 
sations originating there. So much the more 
it was pleasant now to be able to answer and 
refute objections and suspicions brought from 
other quarters. She felt with a comfortable 
vagueness that she was right and somebody 
wrong, in regard to Mr. Francis, and that, 
instead of falling in her estimation from being 








attacked, he had rather risen. She had 
agreeably lost sight of doubts and fears 
which had troubled her as to the clergyman, 
in seeing and trying to show that suspicions 
as to the man were unfounded. [If all that 
could be alleged against Mr. Francis was the 
suspicion of mercenary, mean, dishonourable 
conduct, that was nothing, for it could not 
be true. He was not the man to be guilty of 
that, or indeed guilty of anything wrong, 
though he was peculiar in his views. 

In ignorance of this working of Mrs. 
Hope’s benevolent mind, and only waiting 
till her agitation a little subsided, Lady Best 
persisted in her argument. “Mrs. Argall 
will be Lady Tintrae one day. It was with 
that view Mr. Richard’s father declined the 
baronetcy offered to him by the Whigs, and 
it is quite understood they will offer him a 
peerage very soon.” 

“Still,” answered Mrs. Hope, “ that will 
not make Hetty like Mr. Argall any the 
sooner, if she likes—but I don’t believe it— 
any one better, or altogether.” 

“It would be better, at any rate, would it 
not, that they should not go to the Abbey 
any more just now ?” 

“We can wait,” replied Mrs. Hope, 
wearied out of her unusual vigour, “and see 
what goes on ; it is better to wait. I always 
have said that there is a Providence in these 
things.” 

Lady Best would have known what to say 
to delay ; but when there was an appeal to 
Providence, she had to take time for 
reflection. 





A SONG OF THREE WORDS. 


Orare, Paborare, et Cantare. 


HREE blissful words I name to thee, 
Three words of potent charm, 

From eating care thy heart to free, 

Thy life to shield from harm. 
Whoso these blissful words may know, 
A bold blithe-fronted face shall show, 
And, shod with peace, shall safely go 

Through war and wild alarm. 


l'irst, ere thy forward foot thou move, 
And wield thine arm of might, 
Lift up thy heart to Him above 
That ali thy ways be right. 
To the prime source of life and power 
Let thy soul rise, even as a flower 
That skyward climbs in sunny hour, 
And seeks the genial light. 


Then gird thy loins to manly toil, 
And in the toil have joy ; 

Greet hardship with a willing smile, 
And love the stern employ. 


| 
' 
| 
| 





Thy glory this the harsh to tame, 

And by wise stroke and technic flame, 

In God-like Labour’s fruitful name 
Old Chaos to destroy. 


Then mid thy workshop’s dusty din, 
Where Titan steam hath sway, 

Croon to thyself a song within, 
Or pour the lusty lay ; 

Even as a bird that cheerly sings 

In narrow cage, nor frets its wings, 

3ut with full-breasted joyance flings 

Its soul into the day. , 


For lofty things let others strive 

With roll of vauntful drum ; 
Keep thou thy heart, a honeyed hive, 

Like bee with busy hum. 
Chase not the bliss with wishful eyes 
That ever lures and ever flies, 
But in the present joy be wise, 

And let the future come! 

JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
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Island off Shieldaig, Ross-shire (from the Inn) 


ON THE WEST COAST: 


The Record of a 


Highland Tour. 


By CAPTAIN WHITE, R.E., AUTHOR oF “* ARCHZOLOGICAL SKETCHES IN SCOTLAND.” 


I, 


” ELL, sir, I arrived at Glasgow by 

the Limited Mail this morning, I 
reckon to get to Inverness to-morrow, on to 
Edinburgh the day after, and then make 
tracks for home, and that, I guess, should 
do Scotland right off.” This remark, or 
something very near it, I once heard from 
an American on board the Glasgow and 
| Oban steamer, and it gave one an excellent | 
idea of what constitutes the Scotland of the | 
average tourist. A large proportion, in- | 
‘deed, of the visitors to this northern land | 
have less enterprise than the Yankee, who, | 
at all events, had the benefit of the Cale- 
donian Canal; for they pass into the High- 
lands at Callander, and come out again at 
Balloch, and this may be said to sum up the 
extent of their knowledge of Scottish scenery. 
Now, there is not one word to be said 
}against Loch Lomond and the Trossachs ; 
| both are very beautiful and well worth a 
visit ; but the idea that the traveller who has 
seen them alone, knows the Highlands of | 
| Scotland, is very far from accurate. 

Many people, again, feel thoroughly con- 
tented when the Caledonian Canal has been 
done, in addition to the other well-worn | 
‘tracks ; and if the Perthshire and Aberdeen- | 
shire beats can be added to the list, I admit 
|there is some claim to consider oneself 
| fairly “ travelled ” in the “land of the moun- | 
tain and the flood.” Yet here, as with the 
loveliest flowers, what-is most worth finding | 
jis least easily reached, and certainly, until | 














the broken storm-furrowed outline of the 
western coast, with its outlying archipelago, 
has been seen, the full glories of Scottish 
scenery have not been realised. 

And this brings me to another remark. 
To the general travelling public the High- 
lands mean fine scenery only, mountain- 
mists, brawling streams, silvery waterfalls, 
and so on; supplemented by what grey old 
ruins may be seen from the deck of a 
steamer, or the top of a coach. Perhaps it 
is well for the much-worked man—fresh from 
the study, or law-court, or dusty office, toiling, 
even in his holiday, to compress as much as 
may be possible into his hardly earned 
month or fortnight—that he shoudd remain 
unconscious of what is yet hidden. But 
to him who has leisure, who is bound by no 
stern necessity, compelling him to be back 
in bonds by a given date, who can pursue 
his journey by devious and uncertain ways, 
or linger about any spot he falls in love with, 
it may be safely said how much enjoyment | 


‘the ordinary traveller misses. 


Towers, chapels, unhewn monoliths, | 


| cairns, charmed circles, tombs of rare sculp- | 


turing, stone crosses of exquisite workman- 
ship, full of legends of ancient people and 


/ancient days—these, to be understood, must 


be studied on the spot, and not just come 
upon the eye and mind as mere guide-book 


| information. 


In the present sketch I shall attempt to 
carry the reader with me in a summer trip 
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| I lately made with a friend, through a stretch 
of the Scottish Highlands, probably wilder, 
less known, worse to get at, and more varied 
in beauty, than any other part of the king- 
dom. A rough map, showing the route we 
took, is given at p. 336 for better illustra- 
tion. The trip occupied something over 
three weeks, and the following is the 
itinerary :— 


Achnasheen to Kinloch Ewe. . 
Kinloch Ewe to Shieldaig .. 
Shieldaig (vid Applecross) to 
Jean-town oe ee 
Jean-town to Balmacarra 
Balmacarra to Shiel Inn 
Excursion to Glenelg 
Shiel Inn to Tomdoun , 
Tomdoun to Loch Hourn-head 
Loch Hourn-head to Inverey 
Inverey to Arisaig .. 
Arisaig to Kinloch-Ailort 
Kinloch-Ailort (via Shona 
Island) to Shiel Bridge 16 
| 13th Shiel Bridge to Tobermory .._ 17 
14mm » Tobermory to Oban .. io ae om 
Exclusive of Sundays and wet days. Distances 
roughly stated, and include sea-trips. 


10 miles. 
18 


3 
Is 

14 
20 
24 
17 
22 
20 
10 


| Toth 
| IIth 
| 12th 


Let us consider ourselves as having left 
the rail at Achnasheen,* on the Skye Rail- 
way, and are about to start by the coach 
or private conveyance for Loch Maree. 
Here two roads fork, one continuing with 


| the railway to Jean-town and Skye, the 
other branching off to Loch Maree and 


| Gairloch, the latter of which we shall 
| follow. Before proceeding, however, one 
| word, to notice a very remarkable topogra- 
phical feature which is met with about three 
| miles along the other route. It is a spring, 
| bubbling up in the roadway exactly on the 
| summit of a hill, which forms the parting 
ridge or watershed of Scotland ; this water- 
shed being necessarily traversed by a road 
connecting, as this one does, the eastern and 
western coasts. The result of the peculiar 
position of this spring is, that its water flows 
| both ways, part running eastward to the 

German Ocean, and part finding its way in a 
| westerly direction to the Atlantic. I am 
| aware of only two other such instances of 
bifurcation, as it is termed, in Great Britain ; 
| one a loch in the Isle of Arran, and the other 
a stream in Perthshire.t+ 

On leaving Ach-na-sheen, there is nothing 





* ‘hese long names beginning with ack are simple enough 
when turned into English. The prefix ach or auch, a 
| field, is a well-known one throughout Scotland, in both the 
Lowlands and Highlands, showing what a wide dominion the 
| Celt once possessed. 

+ The loch and the Ach-na-sheen spring were noticed in 
the Atheneum some years ago by Sir H. James, Director- 
General of the Ordnance Survey ; an account of the Perthshire 
stream, by the writer of this article, will be found in the 
** Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ” (Proceedings, 
| vol. xiii. No. 5). 





very striking at first, unless (as on this occa- 
sion) the weather should be clear enough to 
afford a glimpse of the magnificent Torridon 
mountains to the south of Loch Maree, 
towering up as a background to the glen we 
are entering. Loch Rusque, three miles 
long, with its one solitary shooting-lodge, is 
on our left, to begin with. This little lonely 
lake is walled in, on one side by the bare steep 
hillside of “ Mulart” (dwarf elder-trees, the 
name signifies), passing into “ Ben Fin,” one 
of the many traditionary mementoes of the 
Feinnean or Fingalian giants, who might 
well haunt such a district as this. This is 
on the right of our road ; and, on the other 
side, across the lake is the range named 
“ Carn-a-crubie,” literally, cairn of fangs. 
At the further end of Loch Rusque, we enter 
a district of quartzose rocks, their white 
out-crops showing clear in the sunshine, or 
gleaming whiter still out of rifts and veins in 
the precipices, through the gloom of floating 
mists. There I began to meet little strag- 
gling parties, from three or four to a dozen in 
each, all men, with bundle on back. These 
I discovered to be west-country fishermen, 
bound for Caithness and the north-east 
coast, to ply their labours in pursuit of 
herrings, as their own fishing-season termi- 
nates about June. Some of these men start 
in this way, every year, from quite the re- 
motest districts, with light store of food, and 
a chance barn or out-house, or, in dry 
weather, the hillside, for night’s lodging. 

The watershed of this region of Scotland 
is attained in mounting a steep hill from 
Loch Rusque. As we ascend, the eye begins 
to flag, the lochs behind to dwindle, and 
their forms become more map-like, the 
stream alongside the road breaks into a suc- 
cession of musical waterfalls, the last soli- 
tary out-sentries of birch and rowan finally dis- 
appear, and the dark heath grows darker and 
barer, when on 4 sudden there bursts into view 
a tableau ot such surpassing beauty, that one 
hardiy dare venture to describe it. One of 
those long dreamy vistas crossed by innu- 
merable series of interlocked mountain slopes 
—spur after spur—the nearer ones all strong 
greens, browns, and rock-greys, those further 
on passing into bluer and yet bluer tints, 
dappled here and here with warm sunlight, 
till, like a magnificent pearl of purest water, 
set-in with emerald and sapphire and gold, 
Loch Maree, the Queen of northern, perhaps 
of all Scottish lakes, lies beneath you, losing 
itself in the mist and atmosphere of the far 
distance. And what an intense impression 
of absolutely soundlessquietude there is about 
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it! Most of us must have noticed this at 
| some time or another in a sheet of water 
seen at a distance from a great height. And 
as over this world of strife and storm we 
conceive of ethereal beings looking down 
from above, and losing in the expanse of 
their view the minutiz of our miserabie 
wranglings, so with ourselves, when from a 
mountain-top we catch sight of a lake or 
the ocean. ‘The surface agitations are indis- 
| tinguishable, and the element is seen at its 
true level, falling into its place harmoniously 
in the composition of the landscape. I well 
remember, years ago, being particularly struck 
with this, when overlooking the sea, from the 





peak of Goat Fell;in the Isle of Arran. You 
knew, by the breeze that was blowing, that 
there must be stir and commotion below; 
but here not a sound reached the ear ; there 
was hardly even the appearance of a ripple 
on the water. 

The walk down Glen Docharty to Kinloch 
Ewe, was wholly beautiful—the nearest corrie 
of the Gairloch ranges showing up ashen 
grey in the twilight as I neared the little inn, 
where I joined my friend and future fellow- 
traveller, who had come thus far by another 
route. The inn is not luxurious, but quite 
as comfortable as any reasonable tourist can 
expect, in such an out-of-the-way district. 
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Sketch 
Next morning we set off from Kinloch Ewe, 
| in very light marching order, and, leaving 
the main road, struck into a region of savage 
grandeur unsurpassed in Scotland—a region 
of no known inns, doubtful posts, few or no 
carriage roads, and a general trust in Provi- 
' dence for picking up boats wherever re- 
| quired. 

Loch Torridon, the first place we are 
making for, is called twelve miles from here, 
but ten, I should say, would be nearer the 
mark. There is a good carriage road all the 
way, of which we took advantage to send on 
our walking packs, and a black bag which 
; my luxurious companion insisted on bring- | 








Map. 


ing contrary to all pedestrian rules. By the 
way, I may just note that our portmanteaus 
had been sent to Balmacarra to await us 
there, my friend who had come north in the 
steamer v4 Gairloch, having landed his 
en passant, and my own having gone on 
by the Skye coach. Some arrangement of 
this kind to get rid of one’s heavy luggage is 
indispensable in a walking-tour through this 
district. Even the black bag was found to 
be a nuisance, necessitating at every foot- 
stage a man to carry it. 

The route, like nearly all the branch lines 
of Highland travel, may be described as 
being—up the course of one glen to its head, 
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and then down another on the opposite side | those crescent-shaped inlets, called a “corrie,” 
of the dividing ridge. In this way the dense | one great battlement of precipices, with the 
network of Scottish mountains is found to be | déris of ages at its foot heaped up in giant 
| threaded, the threads being the valleys, and, | slopes almost as steep as the wall of rock 
| wherever a convenient gap or natural groove | above them. Look at them; those huge 
cuts through a mountain chain, that is sure heaps of crumbled stone, scarred and mot- 
|to be utilised as a pass (Balloch or “ Bea- | tled with many a line and knot and furrow, 
lach,” so called) to connect two of these | the knobs looking from this distance some of 
valley-tracks, one on either side. Thus the | them no more than pin-points, things one 
road to Loch Torridon begins with the ascent | could fancy of a size to pick up, and fling 
of a stream, named like one or two others | down the hill, but in reality enormous boul- 
better known, the Garry river. On the right | ders tons in weight. This loose débris, by 
| is a. mountain mass made up of what may be | the way, is the most dreadful walking con- 
| described as sheets of rock scarcely relieved | ceivable, if ever you chance to get on it, 
by a sign of vegetation. Here is one of | utterly fatal to ordinary shoe-leather. Along- 











Th 


The Torridon Range, from Loch Clare. 


side our road is the Garry, tumbling and 
bobbing from one reach to another, with a 
solitary ancient pine here and there on its 


the height and isolation of this mountain, 
for “hill” would be a very inadequate word 
to describe it, is extraordinary. The eye is 
carried up by a series of Titanic steps or 
terraces of rock to the summit, which, when 
we first sighted it was partially veiled in mist, 
a dark head, as it were, looming up above the 
necklet of clouds below. This majestic object 
is not, however, what it looks, an isolated 
truncated cone, but the eastern extremity of 
a long ridge seen end on. This portion of 
the ridge is named on Black’s large map* 


banks. As you approach Loch Clare, all 
round is one network of mountain with, on 
| this day, an indescribable play of mist and 
| gloom and sunshine and tender colouring 
| alternating upon it. After passing the new 
| bridge leading to the shooting-lodge of 
Coulin, the road curves sharp round to the 
| west, when all at once there opens out be- 
fore you, with an effect perfectly startling, a 
new and gigantic mountain-lump, which 








throws everything else out of sight for the 


{time being. The idea of vastness, felt from 
| XV—24 e 





* The ordnance map of this district not yet being published, 
I can only take the names from this, probably the best, 
authority extant. 
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Ben Eay, the middle portion Ben Deragh 


(red hill or hill of red-deer), and the western | 


end Ben Liughach (Ben of the maimed 
limb). The sketch given is from a water- 


colour taken on the spot, but it can only | 


pretend to convey an idea of the outline of 
this marvellous scene. 

Thé scene, how can I bring it before any 
one who has not been there? The great 
mountzin with an undertone of intense bluish 
grey, a sort of .plum-coloured bloom inter- 
mingled with just a touch of delicate green 
streaking in layers the reddish tones of the 
rock-patches: the nearest peak, one moment 
wiped out of sight by an over-creep of ghost- 
like mist, the next standing out sharp in 
blackness against the white vapour behind ; 
and in the recesses underneath the lowering 
rolls of cioud an impenetrable gloom, stern, 
cold, sunless. But look again—here is a 


bewitching smile beaming out in the lower | 


cliffs, flitting over them with fairy-like speed, 
and revealing tints of the most exquisite 
blending. Again, and the smile is gone, 
and the hard face it illuminated is re-set in 
funereal grey. Yet a moment more, and life 
breaks out again as instantaneously to fade. 
And now sets in a chill breeze, the first drops 
of the coming squall patter down, and all is 


blotted out in a dim hazy outline, closing 
the sketch-book and driving us for shelter 


to the nearest peat-bog. 
old primeval pines, such as they are at Mar, 
Rothiemurchus, and Rannoch, so they are 
here, the wreck of the ancient Caledonian 
forest that has seen many a right royal hunt 
of stag, boar, and wolf. Never planted by 
hand. of man, here they are clothing the 
loch-side, twisted and tortured into every 
sort of snaky shape, black against the sky, 
growing, one can hardly tell how, often 
clinging desperately to the merest fissure of 
a rock, or rooted to a handful of shallow soil 
on the very verge of a precipice. 

It was getting on in the evening when we 
left this wonderful spot, and there were yet 
| six or seven miles more to Torridon. But 
if the scene just sketched out be impressive, 
~E know not what to say of the: increasing 
sense of savageness, absolutely oppressive, 
which is felt further on after passing some 
| lonesome tarns, and beginning the descent 
of the pass to the sea. ‘The road, as it ad- 
vances, winds round the base of Ben Liug- 
| hach, and the valley narrows to a gorge till 
the great rolis of mist can be seen almost 
perpendicularly above you, far up, curling 
and searching into the rifts and chasms 
accessible to nought but 


| Glencoe, 


Then those grand 


watching, 


an eagle, and still | 


the eye is not yet at the summit, for that is 
out of sight. All is lonely, savage, zzhuman- 
looking in the strict sense of the term. I 
know of nothing in Scotland so almost pain- 
fully desolate, if we except perhaps that loch 
of chaotic grandeur, Coruisk. Not even 
which a_ great historian has 
painted in such funereal hues, ever impressed 
me like this “‘ Valley of the Shadow.” One 
felt a real sense of relief when the waters of 
Loch Torridon came into view, and some 
traces of humanity appeared in the dozen 
cottages which cluster up into what may be 
called a little clachan on the seashore. After 
some difficulty, and considerable inquiry, we 
reached the particular cottage dignified by 
the name of an inn, wet and hungry, in the 
state of blessedness commended by the Arab 
proverb of expecting nothing. The inn 
turned out, however, decidedly better than 
nothing, and the unprecedented charge of 
fourpence each for our beds might with pro- 
priety be registered in the Zzmes as a set-off 
to the alarming accounts of hotel charges in 
Scotland which are so frequent, and, it must 
be admitted, too true. Neither of us ever 
slept in a fourpenny bed before, but there 
was nothing to complain of, nor could our 
slumbers have been better in a four-shilling 
bed at the hostel of the descendant of Rob 
Roy in Glasgow. 

Next morning, after a run out in the pour- 
ing rain and a swim in the salt water, we 
started by boat for Shieldaig, which 1s some 
miles down the loch on the south side. 
Loch Torridon is literally buried in moun- 
tains, but unfortunately on this particular day 
we could see very little. The Cambrian 
sandstones of this district are here a very 
marked feature in the landscape, from their 
peculiar dull brown or chocolate colour, and 
from the beds lying nearly level, which gives 
an effect like a gigantic series of pedestals, 
or rocky staircases, ascending into lofty peaks 
on all sides. ‘There was an eight-mile row to 
be accomplished, which we did in about two 
hours. ‘The gorge into Loch Tarriff looked 
fine, and there is a fine stream connecting 
it with the sea, full as it can hold, so our 
boatman informed us, of salmon and sea- 
trout, when there’s water enough, that is. 
This man, by the way, amused us much 
with his commentary on our swimming 
powers of the morning, which he and his 
friends had, it appeared, been carefully 
“Men! you are good swim- 
mers,’ was the laconic remark. Another 
characteristic speech was, “I am sure you 
will be a Scottish man, I can understand 






























































ON THE WEST COAST. 








your English fine.” Perhaps this was a 
delicate way of conveying what is by no 
means an uncommon conceit with Highland 
people in out-of-the-way parts, that a South- 
erner is good for nothing—the nationality, 
which was the subject of the compliment, be- 





ing, of course, accepted in its Aighest or 
Highland sense. We also remarked, and 
that has struck me with Gaels on many other 
occasions, that the little English these boat- 
men knew had a peculiarity of idiom more 
Biblical than our ordinary colloquial, as if | 
the Scriptures had been their text-book in | 
learning the language, which, I dare say, is 
generally the case. 

It certainly was aggravating to have | 
nothing but one level line of leaden cloud | 
all round, so that the mountain views, which | 
are magnificent, were utterly lost to us. 
Fortunately, we had had a fair peep at the 
hills enclosing the loch the evening before. 
But to compensate, the row was not without 
its own glimpses of beauty. As we pulled 
along shore, there were the everlasting reds | 
and greys of the half-clothed rock, stainec 
over with deep rich mossy greens—islets, | 
big and little, here with a patch of vegeta- | 
tion scarcely large enough for standing-room, 
there a good-sized island with some sheep 
on it, or, as in one case, the haunt or breed- 
ing-place of a colony of herons—promon- 
tories of cliff fissured into strange shapes and 
dark cavernous recesses given up to seals 
and otters, where the green deep waters | 
seemed to glide with an oily smoothness 
without sound or wrangle ; or again, creeks 
and channels, out of which the ebb-tide is 
struggling seaward in many currents, where 
all is cross-purposes, a clamour of waters, 
jangling and swirling and eddying. To reach 
the village of Shieldaig, the best way is to 
land at a point whence a rough track leads 
straight to it over an intervening hill of no 
great ascent, the walk being under a mile in 
length. Loch Shieldaig, in fact, is an inlet 
of Loch Torridon, the village being at its 





way 


rocky island covered with fir-wood. By the 
time of our arrival here, the rain had cleared 
off, and it was one of those wondrously still 
summer afternoons, the air sultry and still 
charged with clouds, that one experiences in 
the West Highlands. There was sca ‘cely a 
stir in the water, and under the island 20 
beautiful greens and local colours wer 
reflected with marvellous distinctness, a du- 
plicate island but a shade more delicately 
softened. ‘The northern promontory of Loch 
Torridon, seen from here, has 

spotty effect, from the roc! 
patches, which one 
scenery. 

Immediately around Shieldaig, and over a 
small area on the north sie of 
comes in the Hebridean gneiss, evidenced 7 
the more greyish hue, and higher crystallin 
texture of the out-cropping rocks. 

The glen along which winds the excellent 
road—and nearly all Highland carriage roads 
are excellent—from Loch Shieldaig to Jean- 
town or Loch Carron, is very picturesque, a 


that curious 
show ing out in 


sees in this class of 


he loch, 


least as far as we traced it, that is, for the 
first mile or so. The sweep of the hills on 
both sides, their bold scarping towards the 
summit, and the large extent of rich wood 
below; the broken variety of foreground 
with its knee-deep bracken and wilderness of 
heath-clad boulders, mosses and fox-gloves ; 
the bubbling stream, with many a wind and 
reach, pool and noisy wate make up 
into a charming picture. ‘The inn is tidy 
and comfortable, and the dish of fresh her- 
rings supplied was one to be remembered 
with gratitude. On the morrow, more rain, 
which made the row from Shieldaig to Inver- 
ban considerably less satisfactory than it 
might have been. By the time we were 
abreast of the wooded island, the conical 








peak which overhangs the village of Shiel- 
daig showed up to great advantage, and it 


continues to be a conspicuous object all the 
down the loch. It is named “Sron- 
nea” in Hlack’s map, which is, no doubt, 
“Sron neimh” 


head ; and this inlet forms, with the larger 
loch on one side, therefore, a triangular pro- 
montory, the pathway representing the third 
side of the triangle, and the course a boat 
would have to take the other two. This 
little bit of walk affords, on a clear day, a 
grand view of the Torridon and Gairloch 


when written correctly, (lite- 
rally, nose of heaven), a name very truth- 
fully descriptive of the feature when we 
come to look into it, as Gaelic topographical | 
names generally are. For this hill is the 
nose or “seaward extremity of a long range 
running inland ; and, rising precipitously, as 


hills. it does, some sixteen or seventeen hundred 
Shieldaig consists of a little line of cottages | feet above the sea level, must be more often 

with a shop or two, an inn, church, and | than not lost in the clouds. 

manse, ranged along the sea- -edge. Imme-| And here a remark. No one can have 


diately in front, and about two or three hun- 
dred yards distant from the shore, is a lovely | 





much to do with Gaelic topography without 
being struck with the descriptive power, 
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careful observation of nature, and often 
great poetic beauty, embodied in its nomen- 
clature. I could give, if time permitted, 
innumerable examples of this. The haunts 
of foxes, badgers, otters, wild cats, eagles— 
of the old forest boar, the wolf, the stag, the 
seal, and I know not how many other animals, 
wild and tame, may be learnt from a study 
of the names of hills, lakes, and streams 
in the Scottish Highlands. These very hills, 
lakes, and streams themselves give rise to a 
rich variety of terms expressive of minute 
differences in the objects classed under cer- 
tain generic titles. For example, under the 
head of hill, we have the “dun,” or forti- 


° . | 
fied eminence, crag, ridge, stack, lump, bump, 


knob, steeple, nose, cone, shoulder, and 
there are many more, each applied in its 
proper place. ‘This shows what a keen sense 
the Highlander has of individuality and 
delicate shades of distinction in the mountain 
scenery of his country, from the smallest 
knoll to the grandest pinnacle. 
the same discrimination is exercised in de- 
scr’ bing colour—colours of birds and beasts, 
besides the innumerable tints of heath, wood, 
hillside, and water, in what is pre-eminently 
the land of colour. 
times mournful memories, as, for instance, in 


those heaps of stones and tender green strips 
one so often comes upon in solitary glens or | 
along lone seashores—sites of homesteads 
long since deserted by everything save the 


name. Or, it may be, a touch of humour 
ve least expected it. To travellers I would 
say—treasure up Gaelic names wherever they 
can be got; and with the help of a dictionary, 
if you take the trouble to look into them, 
they will repay you. For much, very much, 
of the history, character, and interest of every 
country, markedly so the country of the Celt, 
lies stored in its names. 

To return to our journey. We had got 
on shore at Loch Shieldaig foot, somewhere 
this side of a spot marked Ardleshag on 
the map. From here a bridle track starts 
for Applecross, very rough in parts, some- 
times no track at all, which continues till 
after crossing the hill and striking the Ap- 
plecross valley, whence an excellent foot- 
path now being made takes down the glen 
to the sea. With every desire to enact the 


Then, again, | 


part of correct pedestrians, my friend and I 
were not averse to accept the services of a 
guide and packman to Applecross in the 
name and on behalf of the odious black 
bag aforesaid. It happened this morning to 
be very dark on the hill, that is to say, be- 
fore we got above half-way up our climb 
everything was mist, and so (excuse the 
mot) we missed nearly everything. The 
way, moreover, was horribly sloppy, and 
there is, it must be confessed, under such 
circumstances a considerable damp thrown 
over one’s feelings. An old woman, past 
ninety, our guide informed us, met us by the 
way, plashing through the fog and mist. She 
had no English, not a word, and after dis- 
charging at her the conventional salutation 
known tothe “Sassunach” as “Come arasher,” 
my colloquial Gaelic was at an end. But 
the language of the whiskey flask the old 
dame at once understood, and what a shower 
of blessings she poured out upon us after 
tasting from it! The poor old soul had 





And there are often- | 


walked all the way from some place beyond 
Applecross, and had yet many more miles 
to go that day. If heartiness and thanks- 
giving were ever put into a shake of the 
hand, I believe they were by that old 


| grandam when she parted with the owner of 
‘the flask. As for the natives of this west 


country, it is quite astonishing to what ex- 
treme age with comparative vigour and 
activity both sexes attain, owing, in some 


| way, it is generally thought, to the cool 
comes peeping out of some quaint name when | 


moist climate; and as for walking, they seem 
to think nothing of distance. 

Applecross Glen, and the view over the 
bay, when you can get one, is a lovely 
picture as you approach from the Shieldaig 
side. The sweep of the valley in profile is 
very fine, and near its debouchment the banks 
of the river flatten out into a wide tract of 
rich pasture land beautified by plenty of wood, 
where the mansion-house, kirk town, and 
other habitable belongings of the parish are 
met with. There in the distance, framed in, 
so to speak, by the steep sides of the glen, 
are the grand outlines of the Isle of Skye, a 
mass of blue peaks set on a pedestal in the 
sea. Such materials cannot fail to make up 
into a beautiful picture. And in this in- 
| teresting spot I cannot do better than leave 
| the reader for the present. 
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FIRST THOUGHTS AT ODD TIMES. 


By W. 


E are all familiar with that law of| 


motion by which, when a moving 


| body is suddenly stopped, anything that lay 


| often in the most incongruous fashion. 


loose on its surface is projected forwards, 
A 


| baker’s rolls and ioaves flying into the 
' kennel, when his tray has come into sudden 


collision with a lamp-post; coachmen and 


| horsemen precipitated into hedges or ditches 


when the carriage is upset, or the horse 


| refuses a leap; portmanteaus and carpet 


| most frightful of 





bags pitched into the fields from the roofs of 
railway carriages when a collision takes place 
on the line, or passengers driven through the 


| sides of the carriages and jammed into the 


all conglomerates, 
familiar examples of this law. 


are 
There seems 


| to be a similar law in the world of mind, 
|| often very curious in its mode of operation. 


When a train of thought is suddenly stopped 


| by the presentation of some entirely new 


object, fragments of the arrested train are 


| sometimes carried forward, and mingle, in a 
| very odd way, with what belongs to the new 


| situation. 





It would seem as if it were as 
hard to arrest mind completely all at once, 
as to arrest a material body when in rapid 
motion. The first thoughts of most people, 
when they are unexpectedly placed in 
entirely new situations, are not what it 
might have been expected they would be. 
The truth is, there is often a ludicrous 
element in them that makes people ashamed 
to confess-them. But there is no good 
reason for this shame. In most cases, the 
incongruity is caused by some relic of their 
last train of thought, hurled on, as it 
were, into the new situation. If the new 
train be entirely different from that which 
went before it, the fragment of the old 
projected into it cannot but seem highly 
incongruous. 

A few years ago, it was my lot to visit 
Richmond, the fair capital of Virginia, US., 
immediately after a dreadful catastrophe. 
The ground-floor of the beautiful building 
termed the Capitol was in wont to be used 
as the Chamber of the Senate, and the room 
above as a court-house. One day, when the 
court-house was densely crowded in expecta- 
tion of a decision in the course of being 
given on the claims of two rival mayors, a 
gallery at the end of the room gave way, 
was precipitated with all who were in it into 
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the court-house, and, dashing through the | 
floor, landed the whole mass of people in 
the Senate room below, with the exception 
of the few who were fortunate enough to 
cling to the ends of the broken rafters. The 
scene was appalling. Three hundred human | 
beings were thrown into the ruin, about a 
third of them to be buried alive. Among | 
those submerged was the editor of one of 
the Richmond papers, who when rescued | 
was found to have sustained but little injury, 
and was able afterwards to describe all that 
he felt. Fancying, when the accident hap- 
pened, that the whole building had fallen, 
and that all, including the mayors, were | 
involved in one common ruin, his first | 
thought was, what a strange settlement of | 
the claims of the rival gentlemen and 
their friends! His next was—*I wonder | 
who will write the account of this in my 
paper to-morrow.” After that, he said that 
he fully realised his situation, and set himself 
to prepare for death as deliberately as he 
ever prepared for any transaction in his life. 
Evidently the first thought was a fragment of | 
what had been just occupying his mind, pro- 
jected into the new situation. ‘The second 
was the result of another law, a tendency to 
view a new situation in the light of what 
usually fills one’s mind or heart most, com- 
The third 
was the fruit of a well-disciplined mind, the 
power such a mind has to dismiss what- | 
ever is frivolous or irrelevant, and occupy 


| itself wholly with what is suitable to its | 


position. 


A clerical friend of mine was once sud- 


| denly placed in a situation of imminent 


danger, in which nearly the same succession 
of thoughts was exemplified. In the house | 
of a friend, a considerable distance from his | 
home, he was arguing eagerly on the subject |! 
of a sustentation fund, and at the same | 
time very unwisely munching a biscuit. The 
cleverest of men find it hard to combine 
earnest talking and eating, and in the case of | 
my friend, a piece of the biscuit got into the | 
windpipe. It seemed to be just of the | 
proper size for closing up the tube. Not a | 
particle of breath could he draw; struggle as 
he might, the piece of biscuit was immov- 
able. He felt that he was dying. His first | 
thought was, “What a very little bit of 


sustentation it is that has done for me!” 
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This was evidently the old current of thought 
invading the new situation. His next was, 
“What a shock it will be to my wife and 
| children to hear of this to-morrow morning !” 
Here was the affection of which his heart | 
| was habitually full, his strongest earthly 
| emotion letting itself out, as it were, in the 
new situation. I cannot doubt that the next 
and more deliberate thought would have 
had reference to his own state, in view of the 
change so apparently imminent, had not | 
certain furious blows planted by his friend | 
upon his back at once dislodged the piece of 
| biscuit, and given him a new subject both of 
thought and feeling. 

It is exceedingly likely that in cases in 
which a person overtaken by a surprise has | 
had no consciousness of what was previously 
occupying his mind, the subject will have 
betrayed itself in the first thought which the 
new situation has suggested. On that dread- | 
ful day when President Lincoln was assas- | 
sinated, and a frightful attempt was made on 
the lie of Mr. Secretary Seward and his son 
Frederick, the last-named gentleman remem- 
bered quite well (according, at least, to the 
newspapers) the thoughts that came into his 
mind when the assassin entered his room. 
* What a handsome man!” he said to him- 
self; ‘“‘and what fine cloth his top-coat is 
made of!” ‘The handsome man presented | 

“ It’s a navy revolver, 


a pistol at his breast. 
and it won’t go off,” thought Mr. F. Seward, 
judging 
of the revolvers furnished by shoddy con- 
tractors for the navy. The assassin pulled 
the trigger ; Mr. Seward, hearing and feeling 
nothing, thought that his conjecture was ful- 
filled, and that the pistol had not gone off, 
though in reality a bullet had been driven 
through his breast. It is easy enough to 
account for the last thought: contracts sup- 


plying pistols not intended to fire, but to | 
sell, would naturally be much in the thoughts | 
it | 


of all Government men. Neither was 
strange that the handsome figure of the man, 
very unlike assassins in general, should have 
attracted a moment’s attention. But what | 
could have made the top-coat excite Mr. 
Seward’s interest? Perhaps, not long before, 
he may have been thinking of something of 
the kind for himself, and the old thought, 
projected into the new situation, may have | 
given birth to the singular observation. 

I think it is in one of Hans Andersen’s | 
stories that a schoolboy is introduced, whose 
pony, having run off with him, threatened | 
every moment to pitch him over the edge of | 
| a precipice. Being asked afterwards what | 


| 


| mind is of a 


from its appearance that it was one | 


he thought at the time, he said he could 
think of nothing but the multiplication table. 
That I cannot believe to have been true; 
but nothing is more probable than that the 
thought of the multiplication table jerked 
itself, in some form, into his mind during the 
crisis, if, as is probable enough, it was part 
of his lesson, and he had been struggling 
hard to master it. 

In some cases, the first thought in a new 
situation is not determined by what was 
actually in the mind immediately before, but 
by its prevailing or ordinary habit of think- 
ing. ‘This is especially the case when the 
superficial, materialistic type, 
attracted and engrossed only with the out- 
side of things. ‘There is a class of persons 
of whom some one has said that if they saw 
an angel their attention would be taken up 
with his wings and clothing (supposing him 
to have either), not with the angelic quali- 
ties beaming through his face. ‘To anything 
of the poetical or esthetic order they are 
commonly about as impervious as the re- 
nowned Bailie Nicol Jarvie, of the Salt- 
market, Glasgow, whose impressions, when 
he first beheld Loch Lomond, were such a 
contrast to those of his fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Osbaldistone. It was little wonder that the 
loch should make a great impression on the 
latter gentleman, with “ his nippertv-tipperty 
poetry nonsense,” as Andrew Fairservice 
called it; for at any time he would “ glowr 
at an auld-warld barkit aik-snag as if it were 
a queez maddam in full bearing; and a 
naked craig, wi’ a burn jawing ower’t, is 
unto him as a garden garnished with flower- 
ing knots and choice pot-herbs.” Low 
though his spirits were when he came on 


| the queen of Scottish lakes, it is no wonder 


that he felt something soothing in.the mag- | 
nificent scenery, and thought, in the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, that had his faith been 
that of Rome, he could have consented 
to live and die a lonely hermit in one of 
the romantic and beautiful islands amongst 
which his boat glided. The Bailie’s specu- 
lations, however, were of a very different 
complexion, as Osbaldistone found, when, 
after about an hour’s silence, during which 
he had been mentally engaged in the calcv- 
lations necessary, he undertook to prove 
the possibility of draining the lake, and 


| “ giving to pleugh and harrow many hun- 


dred, ay, many a thousand acres, from whilk 
no man could get earthly gude e’enow, 
unless it were a gedd, or a dish of perch 
now and then.” Part of the project was to 
preserve a strip of the lake, deep and broad 
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enough for a canal, so that coal-barges and | ground, and lay on it stunned and senseless. 


| gabbards might pass as easily between Dum- 
barton and Glenfalloch as between Glasgow 
and Greenock! Fiction has in this case 
been a wonderful mirror to truth. 

It is said that on one occasion, as Miss 
| Wordsworth, sister of the poet, was passing 
| through a wood, which the stock-dove was 
| filling with its soft music, she fell in with a 
| country woman, who exclaimed, “ I am so 
| fond of stock-doves!” “Oh!” thought 

Miss Wordsworth, “ at last I have come on 


| one of nature’s poets, with a soul to appre- | 


ciate the beautiful music of the birds.” 
Very ruthlessly was the dream disenchanted 
by an explanatory remark of the woman’s: 
“Some likes them in pies, and some likes 
them roasted ; but for my part I think there’s 
| nothing like them stewed with onions ! 
Even educated men will sometimes betray 
| a singularly materialistic turn of mind on 
cccasions when, if they had anything of soul 
in them, it might be expected that it would 
be moved. A powerful but coarse-grained 
| ecclesiastical leader of Scotland was once 
strolling with a friend through an exhibition 
| of paintings. He stopped to examine a 
magnificent historical painting, where a great 
hero might have been seen standing before 
| him in almost living form. “What grand 
stuff his waistcoat is made of!” was the sub- 
| limelyappreciative observation which he made 
to his friend. A considerable number of 
| years ago, when the “ Queen’s Drive” had 
recently been opened round Arthur's Seat, 
| scarping the rock here and there, but opening 
| magnificent views, unexampled in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of a large city, the 
Prime Minister of the day happened to be 
| in Edinburgh, when the Lord Advocate took 
| him fora drive along the road. At a spot 
where a view of singular beauty suddenly 
| presents itself the subordinate purposely 
| kept silence, curious to know what his chief 
| would say when he gazed on the scene. “I 
say, R——, this road must have cost the 
Woods and Forests a pretty sum,” was the 
characteristic expression of the great man’s 
soul. 

Considering the external character of chil- 
dren’s minds, the marvellous activity of their 
senses, and the somewhat undeveloped con- 
dition of their reflective faculties, we may 
naturally expect that in sudden emergencies 
their first thoughts will often be of a very 
superficial kind. 
landed proprietor near Edinburgh, were pull- 
ing apples from a tall tree in the garden, 
when the elder lost his hold, fell to the 
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| impossible. 
Two little boys, sons of a | 


The younger hastened to the house, and find- 
ing his mother, exclaimed, “ Mother! Jamie’s 
fallen off a tree and killed himself, and I'll 
be the laird!” Some mothers would have 
thought it a very heartless remark, unfeeling 
alike to the mother and to the brother, but 
happily, in this case, the mother knew it to be 
the result of mere thoughtlessness—the first 
thought, in fact, of a somewhat superficial 
mind, where beneath the surface there lay a 
considerable store of affectionate and disin- 
terested feeling. ‘The two brothers, it may 
be remarked, lived to the age of eighty, the 
laird prosperous and the other somewhat 
unfortunate, but both very kindly in their 
feelings, and as good friends as any two 
brothers in the world. 

In a family where the eldest boy was ill of 
scarlet fever, a little fellow of three came 
with an earnest request to his father: “ Papa, 
if J—— dies, please do let me go to the 
funeral.” Yet he grew up a particularly 
kind-hearted boy, and very friendly to his 
brother. 

Such remarks, though not necessarily im- 
plying indifference or want of feeling, do 
indicate a certain tendency to dwell on the 
outside aspect of things—a somewhat strong 
proclivity to worldly-mindedness. Perhaps, 
if bigger people were to tell the truth, the 
boy’s wish about the funeral would be found 
to be not so very unlike thoughts that have 
darted into other minds at very solemn 
times. The thought of the mourning to be 
worn after the death of a beloved member 
of the family has sometimes kept hovering 
about very sincere and heart-stricken mourn- 
ers. It has been attempted to be driven 
away, but by a kind of fascination it has 
returned again and again, to the great dis- 
tress and self-condemnation of the persons 
it has haunted. It is not, however, so much 
as an evidence of want of feeling that the 
intrusion of such thoughts is to be depre- 
cated ; but rather of that superficial, external- 
istic turn of mind that is unduly occupied 
with the appearances of things. 

The predominance of the external in the 
minds of children makes it especially difficult 
for them to form a conception of a purely 
spiritual state of being. It is difficult enough 
even for the most educated and disciplined 
mind ; but in the case of children it is simply 
A child’s notions of heaven are 
very materialistic. ‘The body is always more 
or less associated with the spirit in the state 
after death, and sometimes the ideas spring- 
ing from the association are most grotesque. 
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“‘ Mother,” said a little girl when her father, 
a great, heavy, coarse-looking man, was 
dying, “I think the angels will need to take 
a rest on the road if they carry up my father 
to heaven, for he’ll be an awful heavy lift.” 
Very often uneducated minds are the same 
as children’s in their conceptions of heaven, 


even though in other respects they have | 


attained to more spiritual views. There is 
a story of a pigeon-fancier who had been 
converted and lay dying. The poor man 
was in great delight at the thought of going 
to heaven, but his ideas took a direction that 
only a pigeon-fancier would have thought of. 
“‘ Minister,” he said, ‘shall I gang to hea- 
ven? An’ ’llI have wings? And will you 
come to heaven, minister? An’ will you 
have wings? Eh, man, that'll be grand! 
I'll fly you for a sovereign!” The idea of 
trying a race through the air of heaven with 
his minister for a sovereign is a sufficiently 
grotesque one, and might easily be repre- 
sented as fatal to all right and even reason- 
able ideas of the place. But we need not 
condemn this poor man. It was a first 
thought, projected by the old habit of mind 
into the new order of things. It was, doubt- 
less, the thought of a superficial, childish 
mind ; yet underneath there might probably 
have been found indications of a juster 
and holier feeling, more consistent with a 
spiritual conception of “ the house not made 
with hands.” 

It must be owned to be a very hard thing 
to accustom to spiritual views of religion 
those whose minds have been trained to a 
wholly materialistic conception of it. Pagans, 
for example, cannot be expected readily to 
get rid of the preoccupation which material 
thoughts of religion have established in their 
minds. One really needs to be very patient 
when rude tribes are receiving their first 
lessons. It must be remarked, at the same 
time, that to humour the prejudice by 
materialistic modes of worship, is not to go 
forwards, but backwards. If ritual observ- 
ances are designed to take advantage of the 
external tendency of the mind, in order to 
its being impressed with spiritual truth, we 
apprehend that they are more likely to con- 
firm than to overcome the prejudice. A 
bold effort must be made to teach even the 
ignorant and prejudiced “to look not at the 
seen but at the unseen ;” one of the greatest 
attainments of the soul that conquers the 
world being to endure “as seeing Him who 
is invisible.” 

The entrance of a thought belonging to 
any of the more ordinary spheres of life into 








some higher and more solemn region, often 
produces a sense of the ludicrous—too often 
far from profitable, but sometimes not un- 
pleasing. Dr. John Brown tells a story of 
a lady suffering from what seemed likely to 
prove a fatal quinsey. Her husband, who 
was deeply attached to her, was bending over 
her in the utmost concern. She could 
swallow nothing. By some strange and 
scarcely voluntary whim of association, he 
expressed his wonder whether she could 
swallow a compliment. ‘The remark so 
tickled her, that she broke into a laugh; the | 
laugh burst the quinsey, and she owed her | 
recovery to what must otherwise have been 
pronounced the most unseasonable of jokes. 
There lived at Dumfries, in a former genera- 
tion, a minister celebrated for his humour. 
His wife, to whom he was much attached, | 
having died, the guests assembled at the 
funeral, and among them the doctor, a well- | 
known bachelor, between whom and the 
minister many a shaft of wit had flown. The 
minister’s heart was as sad and sore as pos- 
sible, yet, at the sight of the doctor, he could | 
not refrain from a touch of the old humour. 
“Come away, doctor, come away, z¢ will be 
a long time before I have this to do for you!” | 
Ve do not need to remark that it is usually 
very perilous to let humour come into the 
neighbourhood of death, and that when jokes 
are perpetrated in such circumstances, they | 
are usually most objectionable. Yet there is 
one class of cases in which we think it may 
be said that a touch of humour, from dying | 
lips, is not only not wrong, but actually 
happy in its effects. Provided, in the first 
place, that no levity can even be suspected, 
and provided, also, that there is the best 
reason for believing that it is a case in which 
death has lost its sting—there is real kind- 
ness when, by a light stroke of humour, the 
dying man relieves the awful tension of a | 
protracted death-bed. If it were a case of 
rapid death, such a thing would be mon- 
strous ; but when a large circle have had all | 
the anguish of watching a death-bed for 
days and even weeks, it is a kindness to 
give them something to relieve the terrible 
strain. We are too uncertain about the 
spiritual state of Charles II. to smile at 
his apology for being so “ unconscionable 
a time of dying;” but in the case of Dr. 
Guthrie, we have more freedom to enter 
into his little pleasantries. ‘“‘ Haul away, 
lads,” he said to his sons, who were pulling 
him up on the pillows, “haul away, lads, 
I’m no dead yet.” It was a paraphrase of 
the words of a poor boy who was entombed 
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some years ago in the ruins of a house that 
fell in the High Street of Edinburgh. The 
men engaged in removing the ruins thought 
they heard a noise below them, and stopped 
to listen. A child’s shrill voice came up 
through the crevices, “ Howk awa’, lads, howk 
awa’, I’m no deed yet/” There was uncon- 
scious humour in it as it came from the poor 
fellow ; the humour, as it passed from the 
lips of Dr. Guthrie, was much greater. Sur- 
viving friends have sometimes a sort of 
morbid dread to let anything of the kind be 
known, lest it should be interpreted unfavour- 
ably. In point of fact, in such a case as we 
have mentioned, it deserves a thankful re- 
cognition ; it is the instinctive prompting of 
affection to change for a moment the long 
grave lines which it sees in every face around 
it, and give them that relief, momentary 
though it be, which results from a slight play 
of humour. We need not say that it would 
be little better than mockery, unless the 
friends of the dying man were able from 
spiritual sources to think calmly and joyfully 
of what lay before him. But even a grave 
solemn joy may need sometimes to be re- 
lieved by a lighter element. 

The first thought that comes into one’s 
mind in a new and strange situation is beyond 
the control of one’s will, and it would be 
hard if one were blamed for it. But when 
the will has recovered from the momentary 
paralysis of a surprise, it becomes a duty to 
see to it that alien and unworthy thoughts 
are not allowed to linger. Candid persons 
sometimes te:l us what strange thoughts have 
come into their minds in church. The 
weaver who found himself for the first time 
in a vast cathedral, so different from the 
little box in the country to which he had 
been accustomed, could not be blamed very 
much when it came into his head to think 
how many looms could be accommodated in 
its area. But if he abandoned himself while 
there to the thought of looms and weaving, 
the case would have been very different. It 
is to be feared that we cannot exonerate a 
well-known Edinburgh publisher of the last 
generation, who confessed that his most suc- 
| cessful speculations, including some. very 
original ideas in publishing, had come into his 
head in church. These schemes could not 
be the result of a passing flash, they must 
have come of secular thoughts deliberately, 
or at least permissively detained. Whether 
in a mental or a moral point of view, this 
habit is surely evil, whatever apparently 
happy hits it may occasionally lead to. It 
| is surely the property of a well-disciplined 





mind to control its thoughts, and not to 
suffer objects of an entirely different cha- 


racter to mix in it confusedly at the same | 


moment. It is obviously the part of a suc- 
cessful naturalist to concentrate his attention 
on a single object at any given time—to 
fasten his microscope on a single plant or 


animal, or his telescope on a single star. | 


One could not make much progress in 
science if one allowed the microscope to 


move on the most dissimilar objects, or the | 


telescope to roam over the whole field of the 
heavens. The power of giving continuous 
attention even to what is abstract and un- 
inviting is one of the faculties that distin- 
guish the disciplined from the undisciplined 
mind. The habit is valuable on its own 
account, and laxity tolerated at one time 
makes the faculty less trustworthy at another. 
Dr. Abercrombie recommends students to 
pay attention throughout to any address, 
lecture, or sermon spoken in their hearing, 
however worthless, in order to prevent the 
injury which the faculty of attention would 
otherwise sustain. ‘The habit was in his 
view so valuable that it ought not to be 
broken in upon even to save trouble or 
prevent annoyance. 

But if it be valuable, in a merely intel- 
lectual point of view, to discipline the 
thoughts, and not to suffer one subject to 
jostle another which has lawful possession of 
the mind, much more is it valuable to main- 
tain this discipline when the secular tries to 
invade the time set apart for the spiritual. 
Yet the best of people complain of wander- 
ing thoughts in worship. Those who are 
most earnest in seeking to get rid of them 
are often those who are most painfully con- 
scious of their perpetual tendency to rush in. 


Probably to a spiritual mind, remembering | 


that God is a Spirit, and must be spiritually 
worshipped, and knowing that every secular 
thought that intrudes is a violation of what 
is due to Him, the inveteracy with which 
such thoughts occur is one of the most 
humiliating evidences of inability to worship 
God acceptably, “ with reverence and godly 
fear.” Most certainly it is one of the clearest 
proofs that we cannot worship truly unless 
we worship in the Spirit. The feelings and 
the fervour of true worship ‘come from a 
Power far stronger and more spiritual than 
our own. Indeed it is only when our hearts 
are made to burn under the breath of the 
Spirit, and are consciously borne along by 
His power, that distracting thoughts vanish, 
and the soul moves in the channel of fervent 
worship. This gives us the secret of the 
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| control of thoughts. For a young person, 
or for any person, to drive out of the soul 
foul thoughts, or other thoughts that come 
rushing into it with the force of a torrent, 
| and that stick to it as if they were part of its 


very substance, is about as difficult as to 
expel the air from a jar with one’s hands. 
When God fills the heart, the separation is 
made as thoroughly as when the air is expelled 
from the jar by its being filled with water. 


THE GREAT WEST. 


By THE Rev. GEORGE M. GRANT, AvuTHOR oF “OCEAN TO OCEAN.” 


PART 


, HEN |} 
i) W our 
party 
of six 
started | 
from 


, 


4 
L 

, 2 a 
4 Of <5 


none of 


uly, 


us knew 


much 
of the 
Great 
West 
fo r 
which 


bound, 
save by 


report. A chief object in undertaking the | 


journey was to ascertain if it was a country 
fit for men to live in and enjoy life, or 
only what the French king consoled him- 
self with calling Canada wher he ceded | 


it to Britain—“‘a few miserable acres of | 


snow and ice.” For to us dwellers by the 


sea, the province of Ontario had hitherto 
been the west; just as Illinois had been to 
the people of Boston and New York. Even 
in the discussions in the Canadian House of 
Commons in 1869, connected with the pur- 
| chase of Rupert’s Land from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, high authorities openly ques- 
| tioned whether the country was worth being 
| purchased. Presented to the dominion as a 
| gift, it might prove a white elephant ; while 
to pay £300,000 for a breeding ground for 
buffaloes and fur-bearing animals was politi- 
cal madness. So they argued. Had any 
one prophesied that in 1873, nearly half the 
amount of that purchase money would be 
received for the season’s freight to Winnipeg 
by one express line, and that in the same 


Toron- | 
o in! 





year the Hudson’s Bay Company would ask 


II. 


and receive two thousand dollars a building 
lot for its reserve between Winnipeg and 
Fort Garry, he would have been called the 
names given to prophets in their own day. 
Even in 1872, we were not sure whether 


/our Great West was a reality or not. In| 
1869, the French half-breeds along the Red | 


River of the north got themselves worked up 
into a semi-rebellion, which was and still is 
something of a mysterious mess. Doubtless 
they had a political grievance. They had 
not been consulted in the matter of the 
transfer of the third of a continent between 


| so many high contracting parties as the Com- 
| pany, the Dominion, and the Imperial Govern- 
/ment. Fenian, annexationist, lawless, and 
| other agencies were also present to stimulate 
| the ignorant excitable Métis. They found 
wewere | 


a head and voice in one of themselves, Louis 
Riel, who seemed sufficiently capable till he 
proved himself a fool by a cruel and un- 
necessary murder. Riel was ambitious; but 
the direction in which he rode when set on 
horseback showed his true nature. Because 
he had outmanceuvred the Scotch half-breeds 
of the settlements, put his foot on the necks 
of the small Canadian party in the village of 
Winnipeg, and plundered Fort Garry, he 
considered himself entitled -to assume the 
rights of sovereign power, and issue bom- 
bastic proclamations to his own ragged regi- 
ments and to the north-west at large. His 
absurd balloon collapsed in 1870,o0n the mere 
appearance of Colonel Wolseley’s force, and 
he himself has since had to hover between 
the borders of Minnesota and the huts of 
the Métis, trading on the memories of what 
he was, and gratifying his craze for popu- 
larity by getting his countrymen to elect him 
M.P. for their district, with the knowledge 
that he dare not appear in Ottawa. Whether 
or not the Imperial Government extends an 
indemnity to all concerned in his farcical 
rebellion, can be of small consequence 
to Riel as a politician. Pardoned or not, 
he remains a murderer; and a great gulf 
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is fixed between him and honest men for 
| ever. 

The Red River rebellion gave birth to the 
new province of Manitoba, a parallelogram 
one hundred and thirty-five miles long by 
one hundred and five broad,—almost a 
square, cut out at the threshold of the un- 
known land, extending from the 96th to the 
99th degree of W. longitude, and from the 
boundary line or 49th degree of latitude for 
a degree and a half to the north. The first 
step in our journey as a united party was 
to get there from Toronto or Collingwood, 
and then we would be at the beginning of 
our Great West. That step is for giants, 
being at least a thousand miles long ; the 
| first half usually taken by a steamer along 
| the Georgian Bay and the northern coasts of 
| Lake Superior, the second half chiefly by 
| canoes paddled or tugged over one of those 
| innumerable chains of lakes that cover like 
network the vast rugged regions between 
the great basins of the St. Lawrence and of 
Hudson’s Bay. When a railway is built 





|| across this country from the Upper Ottawa 
to the Red River, it will open up incredible 
lumbering and mineral wealth. Maps exe- 


| cuted by our neighbours, however, repre- 
| sented it as impracticable for a railway. 


As 
| the makers of the maps had never seen the 
| country they described, no one was astonished 
when competent engineers, who traversed 
| and wintered in it during the last two or 
| three years, pronounced a verdict entirely 
| the reverse. From end to end, as easy a 
line as the Grand Trunk can be had. Still, 
the dominion must wait a little before un- 
dertaking this section of its proposed trans- 
continental railway ; and in the meantime, 
|| immigrants to Manitoba must take the route 
| we took, or use the railways of the United 





| States that extend now almost to the boundary | 
line, within seventy miles of Winnipeg. 

To all travellers in search of something 
out of the way in locomotion, scenery, or 
living, we can cordially recommend our 
route ; and as the department of Public | 
Works offers to send immigrants, not cum- 
bered with overmuch baggage, from Toronto | 
to Winnipeg for £3 each, many will prefer 
it to the easier but more expensive way 
through Minnesota. 

All the difficulties of the route are found 
on the second or western half. The first | 
five hundred and thirty miles by steamer are 
as easy and pleasant as a sail from one end | 
of Loch Lomond to the other. This part of 
the route is becoming a favourite summer | 
excursion with Cntarians; and it ought to | 








be taken by all tourists who wish to see 
something of our magnificent system of in- 
jJand navigation, its possibilities as well as the 
reality. For those who have no hope of 
seeing our inland seas, perhaps it is not 
unnecessary to guard against the inaccurate 
idea of their real character they are apt to 
get by hearing them called lakes. Why they 
should be so called when the Baltic, Black, 
Caspian, Azov, Aral are seas, is perhaps what 
no fellow can understand. 
are reservoirs of fresh and those latter of 
salt water is the only reason assigned. But 
if saltness and not size entitles water to the 
name of sea, we have in the north-west a 
thousand saline lakes, each of which may 
lay claim to the title. And of all the great 
lakes, Superior corresponds least to the 
ordinary conception of a lake. Day after 
day you can sail in the same direction over 
its deep crystal waters without seeing land. 
It breeds rains, storms, and fogs like the 
sea. It is cold in an American midsummer 
as the Atlantic. We heard from sailors 
stories of its strength and fury; but with 
the exception of a thunder-squall with which 
it greeted us as we entered between its 
portals, Capes Gros and Iroquois, our sail 
along its shores was as delightful as warm 
suns, bracing air, and cool nights could 
make it to men escaping from the fierce 
July heat and the suffocating dust of Montreal 
and Toronto. 

Superior has splendid harbours along its 
north coast, so that there will be no diffi- 
culty in securing a summer terminus for the 
Canada Pacific Railway. The two favour- 
ites for the prospective honour and advan- 
tage are Nepigon Bay and Thunder Bay. 
The scenery of Nepigon is the grandest in 
Ontario, though perhaps that is not saying 
much. The bay is shut off from the lake by 
half a dozen islands, St. Ignace the largest, 
set there to all appearance to act as break- 
waters against the mighty waves of Superior, 


| and form a safe harbour ; while inside, other 


islands are scattered about as if for defence 
or to break the waters of the bay itself, 
there being a stretch of thirty miles from the 
entrance up to the pier where Nepigon 
river discharges into the bay the waters of 
a great lake forty miles further inland. All 
the way up the bay is a succession of superb 
views. We entered by the eastern and left 
by the western passage. After entering, a 
steamer or vessel can take its choice of 
deep broad channels formed by the long 
hog’s-back ridges of the islands that stud the 
bay. Bluffs from three hundred to one thou- 


That the former | 
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sand feet high rise from the water ; some of | 
them bare from sea to summit, others clad | 
with graceful balsams or dark fir, the thick 
wood seamed with land-slides looking like | 
steep highways through the forest. On the | 
mainland, rugged Laurentian ranges that 
have never been explored extend to a distant | 
horizon in long slopes or boldly broken | 
country. The time is not far distant, I 
| believe, when the wealthy men of the north- | 
| west shall have summer residences on those | 
picturesque hills and shores, as the west of | 
| Scotland people have their villas “doon the | 
| watter,” along the Frith of Clyde. 
Thunder Bay is farther west than Nepigon. | 
| It has sprung into note lately as the centre | 
of extensive mining and prospecting. On 
the way, we pass Silver Islet, an insignifi: | 
| cant-looking rock in a bay filled with islets | 
similar in appearance. A wonderful vein of 
silver—probably the richest in the world— 
has been struck here, resembling in shape 
the trunk of a tree, which soon forks into two | 
smaller trunks or branches. We were told | 
that in 1871, thirty men took out from the hole 
1,200,000 dollars. More men could not get | 
at it then, but authorities say that the pro- | 
bable value of the mine should be estimated | 
in tens or hundreds of millions. Before its | 
real value was known, the islet was held by 
a Montreal Company, who offered it for sale | 
in London, but no buyers appearing, it was 
sold to New Yorkers. However, it may be 
added for the information of those wish- 
ing to invest, there are some shares in the 
market; the original 50 dollars shares selling 
for 25,000 dollars. Of course sucha find has 
stimulated prospecting. Valuable leads have 
been discovered in various places on or| 
near the shores of the lake; and gold, 
copper, galena, and other minerals, have also | 
been found and are being worked, without | 
the same prodigious development of wild- 
cat mines which followed the discovery of 
the Ophir, and the Gould and Curry leads in | 
Nevada. | 
Thunder Bay is 


a fine open harbour, with | 
basaltic rock and island scenery second only | 


to Nepigon. In 1870, when Colonel Wol- | 
seley’s force disembarked at a spot called 
Prince Arthur’s Landing, there were only 
two or three wooden shanties, but now there 
are one or two hundred, with some good 
buildings scattered along the shore. The 
persistent loyalty of Canadians comes to ihe 
surface in the names they give to almost 
every new settlement. The number of 
Victorias, Prince Alberts, and other royal- 
family names already in the north-west | 








promises a good crop of confusions and 
annoyances in postal matters in the future. 
At Prince Arthur’s Landing, Thunder 
Bay, we left the steamer, and commenced 
the second part of our journey to Fort 
Garry by “the Dawson Road.” The in- 
curable defect of this road for business 
purposes, or emigrants with much luggage, 
is that it consists of too many pieces. Look | 
at a map of the country between the north 
of Lake Superior and Manitoba. The 
greater part of the distance is the watershed 
between the basins of the Great Lakes to 


| the south and east, and Lake Winnipeg and 


Hudson’s Bay to the west and north. This 
watershed is a wilderness of lakes and lake- 
lets, separated from each other by spits, or 
ridges of granitic or gneissic rock. ‘The 
Dawson Road across this may be described | 
as consisting of three parts of unequal | 
length ; forty-five miles of land at the begin- 
ning, and one hundred and ten at the end, 
and three hundred and eighty miles, chiefly 
of water, between. 

The first part of forty-five miles from | 
Thunder Bay to Shebandowdn Lake we 
drove in one day in waggons light and | 
heavy. The road had an upward ascent, 
for the difference ‘of level between the 
two places is eight hundred feet. For | 
the first thirty miles the soil is good and | 
the vegetation luxuriant, but there are not 
more than half a dozen families of settlers. 
The general character of the soil is a light 
sandy loam with subsoil of clay. The 
country is easily cleared, and it offers great. 
advantages to immigrants. ‘They can get to | 
it or away from it easily, and there is a good | 
market at Thunder Bay for whatever they | 
raise from farm or garden. Miners are in- | 
different about lodging, but good food and 
plenty of it they must and will have, no 
matter what the price. 

The second part of the Dawson Road— | 
the lacustrine—will never be forgotten by us | 
for its many novel pleasures. Only those | 
who have enjoyed for successive days the 
motion of gondolas gliding over the water- 
streets of Venice, can understand the de- 
lights of canoeing. Riding in a carriage 
mounted on modern springs, over macadam- 
ised roads, is not a circumstance to it. 
Our canoes were four or five fathoms long, 
and, though fragile looking, each carried nine 
or ten men—six of them crew, and three or 
four hundred pounds’ weight of luggage. 
Our crews were chiefly Iroquois Indians from 
Caughnaw-dga, near Montreal, the best voya- 
geurs known, according to the testimony of 
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every one who has tried them. The Iroquois 
made the engagement for the trip, and hired 
a few Ojibways between Shebandowdn and 
Fort Francis to make up the necessary num- 
ber. They were as fine-looking, clean-limbed 
men as one’s eye could desire to rest on, 
punctual, diligent, uncomplaining, and re- 
serving their chief affection for their canoes. 
As a jockey cherishes his horse and a shep- 
herd his collie, so do they care for their 
canoe. At every halting-place they turn it 
gently upside down, and carefully examine it 
|and heal its wounds. The seams and cre- 
| vices in the birch-bark yield at any extra 
strain, and scratches are constantly made by 
| sunken brushwood in narrow channels or in 
shallow parts of the lakes. All such cracks 
or rents are daubed over with resin obtained 
from the red pine, which they always carry 
with them in an iron pot, till the bottom of 
an old canoe becomes actually covered with 
a black resinous coat. The more uniform 
the blackness, the harder the service the 
canoe has seen. 

On the larger lakes the Government has 
placed little steam-tugs, that towed our line 
of canoes and two large barges with immi- 
grants. On the smaller lakes the Indians 
used their paddles, making from four to six 
|| miles an hour. Dearly though they love fire- 
water, they do not carry it with them, and 
do not expect it from their employers ; 
plug of tobacco enlivens them, and brings 
out snatches of song that break the monotony 
of the journey. 
are the captain, stationed at the bow, and the | 
steersman at the helm. Ignace Mentour, 
who had been with Sir George Simpson in 
many of his marvellously rapid and extended 
expeditions over the north-west, was the cap- 
tain of our largest canoe; and Louis, who 
had been Sir George’s cook at one time, was 
steersman. An English gentleman’s house- 
hold would be well ordered that had Ignace 
‘| for coachman and Louis for butler. Many a 
|| day when we were on the prairies did we miss 
| Louis’s nice, ciean cooking, and his tidy 
arrangement of kitchen stuff. We became 
great friends with all our Iroquois, and could 
easily understand how it is that an English- 
man travelling for weeks together with an 
| Indian guide, invariably contracts a personal 
feeling amounting to friendship for him. His 
patience, endurance, and dignity, his fertility 
of resource and self-forgetfulness, are alike 
admirable, and can hardly fail to evoke 
friendship. 

When the end of a lake was reached, work 
as heavy as paddling awaited the Indians. ‘A 








portage of wooded rock, from fifty yards to 
two or three miles in length, had to be 
crossed to get to the next lake in the chain. 
Their activity and rapidity of movement at 
these portages was amazing. ‘They worked 
as if a storm were coming on or an enemy 
chasing them. The canoe was drawn up at 
the landing-place, emptied in a trice, turned 
up, examined, and if necessary caulked. Two 
of them would then shoulder it, and set off at 
a steady trot to the next lake. The others 
would hoist on their backs as heavy a load 
as a Constantinople porter is said to carry, 
and holding it together and in position. by # 
strap passed across their foreheads, set off at 
a similar trot to the other end of the portage, 
throw down the load there, and run back for 
another, without a minute’s halt; and so on, 
till all the luggage was portaged, and every- 
thing in readiness for starting on the next 
lake. The portage strap is broad in the 
middle, where adjusted to the forehead, and 
its great advantage to the voyageur is that it 
leaves him the free use of his arms in going 
through the woods. I have spoken of the 
way the Iroquois work when carrying out an 
engagement. Their enemies say that when 
the engagement is over, and the pay received, 
they go into idleness or a three weeks’ spree 
just as heartily. I had no means of testing 


| the truth of the statement, and being very 
but a | fond of the poor fellows, did not inquire 
| particularly. 


The shores of some of the lakes we canoed 


The two chiefs of the canoe | over had been desolated by fires, and much 


of their beauty marred. Others are as lovely 
as lakes can be that have no mountains 
rising from their shores. ‘The third lake in 
our chain, “ Lac des milles lacs ;” and the 
last, called “ Lake of the Woods,” or wooded 
islands, are the most beautiful, and conse- 
quently many an Indian tale and tradition is 
connected with them. To be towed or 
paddled along those, with the sun shining on 
innumerable bays, creeks, channels, head- 
lands, and islets of every form, is the perfec- 
tion of picnic or holiday-making. We 
threaded our way through a maze of wood 
and water, where we would have pardoned a 
guide for making mistakes ; but we went as 
surely as if on the king’s highway, for an 
Indian on his own ground is never mistaken. 
The islets are simply larger or smaller rocks 
of granite or gneiss, covered with a sprinkling 
of earth and a coat of moss, and wooded to 
the water’s brink. The timber in most places 
is good, though not of the largest kind; 
though how it happens to be so large, when 
the soil is so scant, is somewhat of a puzzle. 
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Pine, aspen, and birch are the prevailing 
varieties. ‘This abundance of wood is im- 
portant, in view of its comparative scarcity 
on the great plains farther west. 
At and near “the height of 
streams connecting the lakes are very small, 
but as we go west they increase in size. The 
longest and most important is Rainy River, 
connecting Rainy Lake and Lake of the 
Woods. It is the boundary line between 
Canada and the United States for its ninety 
miles of length. ‘The soil along its banks 
is exceedingly fertile, and I saw no more 
anywhere for a large settle- 
Everything essential is in abundance ; 


” 


land,” the 


ment. 


| good wood, water, and soil; easy communi- 


| cation with the world east and west; 
| i ‘ ‘ 
the Indian title now extinguished. 


and 
There is 
not a single settler yet on the river, as far as 
I know. 

On the Maline River, a short but broad 
and rapid stream, there are six or seven 
rapids, which must be shot or portaged 
round. We preferred shooting whenever it 


| low-lying, level land, from the north-west 
angle of the Lake of the Woods, to Fort 
Garry. Eighty miles of this are through 
woods growing either on marshes of rich 
| deep black loam, or on light sandy and 
gravelly ridges and level tracts. 
| enter the province of Manitoba, the eastern 
| boundary of which is the eastern verge of the 


prairies, extending thence west to the Rocky 


Mountains. 
None of us are likely to forget our first 
| view of the prairies. It is almost as great an 


Then we | 





| event in a lifetime as the first sight of the | 


|ocean. We had arrived late at night, or 
| rather at two o’clock in the morning, at Oak 
| Point, the first post on the prairie, two miles 
in from the woods. Wet to the skin, mad- 
dened by black flies, overpowered by fatigue 
and sleepiness, we came on the only build- 
| ing that was to be seen, a half-finished store 
|of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Untack- | 


ling the horses, and letting them wander at} 


their will to feed on the rich prairie grass, 
| we entered an open door, barricaded un- 


was practicable for our large and deeply- | 


laden canoes. 


“To shoot rapids in a canoe is a pleasure that com- 
paratively few Englishmen have ever enjoyed, and no 
picture can give an idea of what it is. There is a 
fascination in the motion as of poetry or music. It 
must be experienced to be understood. The excite- 
ment is greater than when on board a steamer, because 


| you are so much nearer the boiling water, and the canoe 
| seems such a fragile thing to contend with the mad 


forces, into the very thick of which it has to be steered. 


| Where the stream begins to descend, the water is an 
| inclined plane, smooth and shining as glare ice. 





Beyond that it breaks into curling “ple aming rolls, 


>? & 


which end off in white seething caldrons, w here the | 
| water has broken on the rocks underneath. 
brink of the inclined plane the motion is so quiet that | 
| you think the canoe pauses for 


On the 


an instant. 
captain is at the bow, a broader, stronger paddle than 
usual in his hand, eye kindling with enthusiasm, hand 
sure, and every nerve and fibre of his body at their 
utmost tension. 
every man is ready, knowing that a false stroke, or 
too weak a turn of their captain’s wrist at the critical 
moment, means death. A push with the paddles, 
and, straight and swift as an arrow, the canoe shoots 
down right into the mad vortex, now into a cross 
current that will twist her broadside round ; but every 
man fights against it, and she steers right on to a 
rock, up to which she is being resistlessly sucked, 
and against wh ich she will be dashed to pieces, but 
ar apid turn of the captain’s paddle at the fit moment, 
and she rushes past, tiding gallantly as a racehorse. 
The waves boil up at the side threatening to engulf 
her; but nothing except a little spray oz the cap of a 
wave gets in. On she speeds into the calm reach 
beyond, and all draw long breaths, and hope that 


| another rapid is near.’’* 


The third 
cons 


—— 


part of the Dawson Road 


ists of one hundred and ten miles of 





‘Ocean to Ocean through Canada,” pp. 42-3. 
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The steersman is at his post, and | 


Calumet smoked in 1871 b 
Grandes Oreilles, Yellow-O1 
Archibald on the other, 


y Head-chief Miskokanew (Red Eagle), Les 
and on the one side, and Governor 


’ thers, 
about three feet long. 


pleasantly with paint-pots, boxes, chips, and | 
all sorts of things, and climbing up a rickety | 
ladder to the second story, threw ourselves | 
down on the floor, and slept heavily beside a 
crowd of teamsters whom no amount of shak- 
ing and kicking had been enough to awake. 
The first noise in the morning that roused us 
was the joyful cry of the botanist of our 
party. ‘“ Thirty-two new species already ! it’s 
a perfect floral garden.” We jumped up to 
see him with face all a-glow and arms full of 
treasures, and then looked out. A bound- 
less sea of green, sprinkled with white, 
yellow, lilac, and red extended all around. 
You might put a plough into the ground and 
run a furrow all the way west to the Red 
River and north to Lake Winnipeg. In the 
hollows the grass was from three to four feet 
high ; on the level prairie from six inches 
to a foot. 
the flora were the Leguminose, Campa- 
nulaceze, Rosacez, and Composit, the last 
especially, which is everywhere the charac- 
teristic order of the American flora. Asters 
| and solidagos of all kinds were in greatest 
profusion. Tall, bright-yellow French mari- 
golds and golden-rods in frequent clumps 
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over the vast expanse gave a brilliant golden 
hue to the scene; and wild roses of all 


| colours, blue and hare bells, asters, and 


other plants then unknown to us, thickly 
bedded among the green grass, made up the 


| most bright and beautiful carpet our eyes 
had ever looked upon. 


We had reached the eastern boundary of 
Manitoba, the latest-born of the sisterhood 
now included in the dominion of Canada, 
and our first glance at her rich soil was re- 
assuring. The Great West was a reality. 

A drive of thirty miles over the prairie 
brought us to the Red River, a broad, deep, 
muddy-coloured stream, winding sluggishly 
through a land fat and level as Holland, till 
it empties itself into the great Lake Winni- 
peg to the north. Crossing the river in a 
scow, we drove through the village of 
Winnipeg to Fort Garry, the residence of 
Governor Archibald, having gladly accepted 


his hospitality for the two or three days we | 


were to spend in his province. 


The journey from Toronto to Fort Garry 
had taken us a fortnight; four days in the 
steamer, and ten in waggons and canoes. It 


pigeons or ducks, and an occasional small 
band of Ojibway Indians, the only living 
creatures we came across tenanting those 
vast spaces. 

The Ojibways of those lakes and woods 
between Lake Superior and Manitoba are 
pagans, with very distinct conceptions of the 
great Manitou, and a spirit-land beyond the 
setting sun. They are dirty in person and 
habits, unclean livers, cowardly, and even 
| as compared with their brethren to the east, 
| west, or south, low in the scale of civilisation. 

Many of the lakes teem with fish, and as 
there -is little soil to cultivate, except near 
| Lake Superior, Rainy River, and a few other 
| favoured spots, and little game in the woods, 
| fish is their staff of life. Not that they would 
| of themselves take to the cultivation of the 
| soil, no matter how fertile and easily worked 
|it might be. The Indian has never settled 
| down to agricultural life, except under out- 
side, that is, missionary influence. He isa 
| nomad by nature, and the old nature crops | 
out after years, I might say generations, of | 
| foreign teaching and customs alien to those 
| of his forefathers. And these Ojibways in 
| particular are hard to reach. They are never 








can be made now in ten or eleven days, | together in large bodies, except for a few 
during the open season from Mayto the end of | days at some religious ceremonial or grand 
October, as the Dawson Road has been much | Jow-wow, when food has to be provided for 


improved. In 1870, it took Colonel Wolseley 
about three months. With a similar force now 
he could move as quickly as we. The days, 
with one or two exceptions, were cool, 
bright, and sunny ; the perfection of weather 
for travelling, in which existence was felt to 
be a blessing. At nights we pitched tents on 
soft, open slopes, surrounded by thickwood, 
or on picturesque islets. After a long swim, 
and supper on hot, frizzling ham, that 
smelled wondrously savoury, and newly- 
made bread, washed down with incredible 


libations of tea, we threw ourselves on a! 


floor of fragrant spruce boughs or rushes, to 
sleep the sleep of the just. One of the 


voyageurs generally kept the fire burning all | 


night, but his movements were so quiet that 
no one was ever disturbed. In the grey 
dawn, or a little before it, a cry of “ Léve, 
léve” from the watchman brought us all to 
our feet. A look outside, first at the fire, 
which seemed to be smouldering at the stage 
at which it had been left six or seven hours 
before, a glance at the eastern sky, a hasty 
toilet, a hearty first breakfast, and we were 
once more in our canoes, gliding quietly 
down the mist-covered river, or over the 
shining waters of the lake. The woods and 
waters were silent; a few flocks of wild 


| them, and when the amount they eat is de- 
| termined simply by the amount provided. 
| The amount they can eat is, I believe, still 
}an unknown quantity. Government has 
| never had resources at hand sufficient to 
test their capacity. At all other times, each 
family or group is left pretty much to itself. 
|The tribal relationships are vague and ill- 
defined, and the authority of the chiefs | 
nominal, when not sustained by popular 
personal gifts. Usually a few families settle | 
| together on the banks of a lake or river | 
| where pickerel and white-fish are abundant, 
| live there till their camp gets too dirty, even 
for them, and then move off in their canoes | 
to fresh woods and pastures new—and clean. 
No pent-up Utica confines them; they are | 
free to roam wherever they can canoe ; for 
what the big canvas-covered bullock-waggon 
is to the emigrant on the plains, his canoe | 
always is to the Ojibway. In it he carries 
wife and child, dog and musket, fishing-gear 
and pot. With these household gods he is 
independent of the great world. When on 
the march he lives in his canoe by day, he 
sleeps under it when it rains by night, and 
| he carries it on his shoulders from lake to 
| lake, as the snail carries his house on his 





| back wherever he goes. Valueless, agricul- 












































turally, as the land is, compared with the 
rich prairies to the west, the Ojibways are 
tenacious of their rights to it; and greater 
difficulty has been experienced in getting 
| their consent to the extinguishing of their 
title than was experienced in dealing with 
their tribesmen or the Swampy Crees in 
Manitoba. ‘Theoretically, of course, their 
land belongs to the Queen; the title is 
vested in the Crown; but practically it be- 
longs to the Indians, and, what is of most 
consequence, the Indians everywhere believe 
in their own rights. Their fathers lived, 
fought, wandered, and died on it; and 
though it takes at the rate of forty or fifty 
square miles to maintain a family according 
to their ancient style of living, there are 
estates as large, which nobody proposes to 


Buffalo Skin Lodge, near Red River 


| I verily believe that the chief reason why the | 
French have always succeeded better than | 
we with the North American Indians was in 


virtue of that same politeness of theirs. The 
ordinary Briton seems incapable of under- 
standing that a “ nigger”—that is, with him, 
any man whose skin is not white—has ex- 
actly the same rights, and pretty much the 
same feelings, that he has. Superior to all 
prejudices himself, why should he respect 
those of the redskin? But “ prick him and 
he'll bleed,” just as if he were white and a 
Christian. 

Low in the scale as these Ojibways are, 
they belong to a noble race. They speak a 
flexible, sonorous, musical language, and are 
generally well-developed physically. They 
are more given to oratory than other Indian 
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| take from the owners, in Britain, where too 
the quantity of land is by no means so un- 
limited. The cheapest as well as the most 
honest way is to purchase their rights, to 
have the bargain confirmed by solemn treaty 
and all the etiquette they love so well, and 
then see that it is faithfully kept by our 
agents. A little fair play, and a good deal 
of politeness, would have averted very many 
of those Indian wars that the history of 
America is so full of from the time of the 
| Pilgrim Fathers to the Modoc war; would 
| have saved thousands of lives and millions 
of dollars; and saved our modern Chris- 
tianity the reproach that it can find no way 
of improving an inferior race save by’ im- 
proving it off the face of the earth. Anglo- 
Saxons are apt to sneer at French politeness. 


Cree Squaw with Papoose, Red River. 


selected for their oratorical powers. Has 
not their fish diet something to do with their 
inferiority of character to the Indians who 
live on buffalo-meat? When they cannot 
get fish they starve, or, in a few cases, turn 
cannibals ; but a wéndego, or cannibal, is said 
to be shunned by his fellows for ever after. 


On the 30th July, we reached Fort Garry, 
built on an angle formed by the junction of 
the Assineboine with the Red River. That 
my readers may not be taken in at any time, 
now or hereafter, by the high-sounding title 
of fort, it is only fair to say that a Hudson’s 
Bay Fort is a square of wooden houses or 
shanties—the houses of the agent and 
servants, the store, blacksmith’s shop in some 
cases &c., surrounded by a paling or stock- 





tribes, and their chiefs seem to be partially 


ades fifteen to five-and-twenty feet high ; and 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ee Fo . 
wish ed, 
'in tell- 
ing my 
| story, to 
| speak as 
‘little as 
possible 
of my- 
self and 
my feel- 
i}! ings, but 
} itis dif- 
® fficult to 
avoid it, 
} SO Vi- 
vidly do 
m1 still 
frecal 
theemo- 
| tions of 


PY: amNY 1! Mi 
If I were asked at what period of a woman’s 
|| life she is capable of the intensest love, the 
|| sharpest grief, I should say it was in her 
teens, when she is supposed too young to 
\| understand either, and late in life, when 
|| people think she ought to have done with 
|| both. Chiefly because, when young, we can 
| scarcely take in the future; when old, we 
'| know that for us the future exists no more. 
|| Therefore I am much more sorry for girls 
| and middle-aged women, when “in love,” as 
| the phrase is, than I am for those in the 
| prime of life, to whom that very fact brings 
|| strength and compensation. 
| Falling asleep that night, or rather next 
morning, for it was daylight before I lost 
consciousness of myself and what had hap- 
pened to me within, those thirty-six hours,— 
|| I was a changed creature. Not a miserable 
| creature at all, not in the least broken- 
| hearted, only changed. 
|_ I knew now that for me woman’s natural 
| lot, to which my mother looked innocently 
| forward, was not to be. I should never 
marry, never give her the grandchildren that 
she used to laugh about, or the son-in-law that 
was to be the staff of her old age. For 
me, and for her through me, these felicities 
Were quite atanend. Yet I did not grieve. 


I felt rather a kind of solemn contentment, 
XV—26 


‘ 





|a peaceful acceptance of everything; my 
lot, if not happy in the ordinary sense, 
would be very blessed, for I should never 
lose him; he would never marry; nobody 
was likely ever to be a nearer friend to him 
than I. And I might, in my own humble 
way, come very near to him. The chances 
of life were so many, that to a faithful heart, 
continually on the watch to do him good or 
to be of use to him, innumerable opportuni- 
ties might arise. Nay, even if I were quite 
passive, never able to do anything for him, 
I might still watch him from a distance, 
glory in his goodness, sympathize in his 
cares, and feel that I belonged to him in 
some far-off way that nobody knew of, to the 
end of my days. 

That sad word he had let fall about the 
end of Ais days being so uncertain, did not 
affect me much. At my age, to one who has 
never come near it, death seems merely a 
phantom, often more beautiful than sad—a 
shadow that may fall upon others, but does 
not touch ourselves. ‘To me, with my heart 
full of new-born love, death seemed a thing 
unnatural and impossible. I never remem- 
ber thinking of him and it together, no more 
than if he had been immortal, as to me he 
truly was. 

Thus, after our conversation that night, I 
was quite happy, happier than I had ever 
been in my life before. My feeling was, in 
a dim sort of way, almost that of a person 
betrothed, betrothed to some one who had 
gone to afar country, or whom she could 
not possibly marry; yet having a sense of | 
settled peace, such as girls never have 
whose hearts are empty and their destinies 
uncertain. Mine was, I believed, fixed for 
ever; I had no need to trouble about it any 
more. 

And though I was so young, not yet 
eighteen, what did it matter? My grand- 
mother was married at eighteen. So, in a 
sense was I. I took one of my mother’s 
rings (the very few she possessed she had 
given me when I left her) and placed it on 
the third finger; now nobody need attempt 
to marry me any more. 

Three days passed by—three perfectly 
quiet days. My grandfather was not well, 
and kept his rooms. Mrs. Rix never said a || 
word to me about Sir Thomas Appleton, or || 
anything. She was a little distant and cold, 








as if I had somehow done a foolish or 
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turally, as the land is, compared with the 
rich prairies to the west, the Ojibways are 
tenacious of their rights to it; and greater 
difficulty has been experienced in getting 
| their consent to the extinguishing of their 
title than was experienced in dealing with 
their tribesmen or the Swampy Crees in 
Manitoba. Theoretically, of course, their 
land belongs to the Queen; the title is 
vested in the Crown; but practically it be- 
longs to the Indians, and, what is of most 


in their own rights. Their fathers lived, 


to their ancient style of living, there are 
estates as large, which nobody proposes to 





Buffalo Skin Lodge, near Red River 


| 

| I verily believe that the chief reason why the 
French have always succeeded better than 
we with the North American Indians was in 


virtue of that same politeness of theirs. The 
standing that a “ nigger”—that is, with him, 
any man whose skin is not white—has ex- 
actly the same rights, and pretty much the 
same feelings, that he has. Superior to all 
prejudices himself, why should he respect 
those of the redskin? But “ prick him and 
| he’ll bleed,” just as if he were white and a 
Christian. 

Low in the scale as these Ojibways are, 
they belong to a noble race. They speak a 
flexible, sonorous, musical language, and are 
generally well-developed physically. They 
are more given to oratory than other Indian 
tribes, and their chiefs seem to be partially 
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consequence, the Indians everywhere believe | 
fought, wandered, and died on it; and} 


though it takes at the rate of forty or fifty | 
square miles to maintain a family according | 


ordinary Briton seems incapable of under- | 


| 

| take from the owners, in Britain, where too 
the quantity of land is by no means so un- 
limited. The cheapest as well as the most 
honest way is to purchase their rights, to 
have the bargain confirmed by solemn treaty 
and all the etiquette they love so well, and 
then see that it is faithfully kept by our 
agents. A little fair play, and a good deal 
of politeness, would have averted very many 
of those Indian wars that the history of 
America is so full of from the time of the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the Modoc war; would 
have saved thousands of lives and millions 
of dollars; and saved our modern Chris- 
tianity the reproach that it can find no way 
of improving an inferior race save by’ im- 
proving it off the face of the earth. Anglo- 
Saxons are apt to sneer at French politeness. 


Cree Squaw with Papoose, Red River 


| selected for their oratorical powers. Has 
| not their fish diet something to do with their 
| inferiority of character to the Indians who 
live on buffalo-meat? When they cannot 
get fish they starve, or, in a few cases, turn 
cannibals ; but a windego, or cannibal, is said 
to be shunned by his fellows for ever after. 


On the 30th July, we reached Fort Garry, 
built on an angle formed by the junction of 
the Assineboine with the Red River. That 
my readers may not be taken in at any time, 
now or hereafter, by the high-sounding title 
of fort, it is only fair to say that a Hudson’s 
Bay Fort is a square of wooden houses or 
shanties—the houses of the agent and 
servants, the store, blacksmith’s shop in some 
cases &c., surrounded by a paling or stock- 
ades fifteen to five-and-twenty feet high ; and 
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‘that 
eee ! time. 
If I were asked at what period of a woman’s 
|| life she is capable of the intensest love, the 
|| sharpest grief, I should say it was in her 

teens, when she is supposed too young to 
| understand either, and late in life, when 
| people think she ought to have done with 
| both. Chiefly because, when young, we can 
|| scarcely take in the future; when old, we 
'| know that for us the future exists no more. 
| Therefore I am much more sorry for girls 
|| and middle-aged women, when “in love,” as 

the phrase is, than I am for those in the 
| prime of life, to whom that very fact brings 
|| strength and compensation. 

Falling asleep that night, or rather next 
|| morning, for it was daylight before I lost 
|| Consciousness of myself and what had hap- 
|| pened to me within those thirty-six hours,— 
|| I was a changed creature. Not a miserable 

creature at all, not in the least broken- 
| hearted, only changed. . 

|. I knew now that for me woman's natural 
|| lot, to which my mother looked innocently 
| forward, was not to be. I should never 
| marry, never give her the grandchildren that 
she used to laugh about, or the son-in-law that 
| Was to be the staff of her old age. For 
me, and for her through me, these felicities 
Were quite atanend. Yet I did not grieve. 


I felt rather a kind of solemn contentment, 
XV—26 
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!a peaceful acceptance of everything; my 
lot, if not happy in the ordinary sense, 
would be very blessed, for I should never 
lose him; he would never marry ; nobody 
was likely ever to be a nearer friend to him 
than I. And I might, in my own humble 
way, come very near to him. The chances 
of life were so many, that to a faithful heart, 
continually on the watch to do him good or 
to be of use to him, innumerable opportuni- 
ties might arise. Nay, even if I were quite 
passive, never able to do anything for him, 
I might still watch him from a distance, 
glory in his goodness, sympathize in his 
cares, and feel that I belonged to him in 
some far-off way that nobody knew of, to the 
end of my days. 

That sad word he had let fall about the 
end of Ais days being so uncertain, did not 
affect me much. At my age, to one who has 
never come near it, death seems merely a 
phantom, often more beautiful than sad—a 
shadow that may fall upon others, but does 
‘not touch ourselves. ‘lo me, with my heart 
| full of new-born love, death seemed a thing 
unnatural and impossible. I never remem- 
ber thinking of him and it together, no more 
than if he had been immortal, as to me he 
truly was. 

Thus, after our conversation that night, I 
was quite happy, happier than I had ever 
been in my life before. My feeling was, in 
a dim sort of way, almost that of a person | 
betrothed, betrothed to some one who had | 
gone to afar country, or whom she could | 
not possibly marry; yet having a sense of | 
settled peace, such as girls never have | 
whose hearts are empty and their destinies | 
uncertain. Mine was, I believed, fixed for | 
ever; I had no need to trouble about it any 
more. 

And though I was so young, not yet | 
eighteen, what did it matter? My grand- 
mother was married at eighteen. So, in a 
sense was I. I took one of my mother’s 
rings (the very few she possessed she had 
given me when I left her) and placed it on 
the third finger; now nobody need attempt 
to marry me any more. 

Three days passed by—three perfectly 
My grandfather was not well, 
and kept his rooms. Mrs. Rix never said a || 
word to me about Sir Thomas Appleton, or 
anything. She was a little distant and cold, 
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g, and thereby made myself of 
much less value than I was a few days 
before; but that was all the difference I 
found in her. It was Cousin Conrad, I 
knew, who had smoothed matters down for 
me, even when sent, though how he 
managed it I never knew. 

The letter I had expected from my mother | 
did not come, nor she herself either. It | 
surprises me now to remember how calmly | 
I took this, and how easily I satisfied myself | 
that, being quite unaware of the reason she | 
had been sent for, she was waiting patiently | 
till my grandfather sent for her again. Also 
though I watched the post daily, with an 
anxiety that I tried hard to conceal, it was 
not entirely for my mother’s letters. 

Cousin Conrad had said that he should | 
probably send me a line from London. A 
letter from him—a bit of his own hand- 
writing, and for me! No wonder I waited 
for it, and rejoiced in it when it came, with 
a joy the reflected shadow of which lingers 
even now. 

The merest line it was :— 


naughty thing 


ay 
ras 





“ Dear Coustn E_ma,—Tell your mother 
I have procured the books she wanted, and 
hope to bring them to her next week, if she 
is not with you, as I trust she is. No more, 
for I am very busy, but always 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“* CONRAD PICARDY.” 





My “affectionate friend!” It was enough, | 
enough to make my life happy until the end. | 
So I believed then; perhaps I do still. The | 
heart of life is the love that is in it, and the 
worthiness of the person loved. 

I wrote to my mother, giving Cousin 
Conrad’s message, and scolding her gaily 
for not having come or written. I said, if 
she did not appear to-morrow, I should most 
certainly come and see her. Only come and 
see her; I did not suggest coming home for 
good. I reasoned with myself it would be 
so very much better for her to come here. 

All my happy dreams revived, all my 
plans concerning her and him, and how they | 
would care for one another, and I for them 
both. As to myself, I must try to make 
myself worth caring for; try to cultivate my | 
mind, and even to make the most of my | 
outside beauty, which he had told me I} 
“despised.” He did not; he liked beautiful | 
people, and owned it. Was not Agnes beauti- | 
ful, and, as he had said, just a little like 
me? | 

Once or twice, by ingeniously guiding the | 





conversation, I had got Mrs. Rix to talk of 
Agnes ; for I loved her almost as if she had 
been alive—loved them both together, for, 
in a human sense, both were equally distant 
from me—distant, yet so near. The thought 
of him was now never absent from me for a 
single minute, not displacing other thoughts, 
but accompanying them like an under-current 
of singing birds or murmuring streams; or 
rather, it was most like what I have heard 
nursing mothers say when they went to sleep 
with a baby in their arms: they were never 
afraid either of harming or forgetting it, 
because, waking or sleeping, they were 
always conscious it was there. So was I. 
My last sigh of prayer at might was for him ; 


| my first feeling m the morning was, how bright 


and happy the world seemed, since he was 
in it! A world without him, a day in which 
I could not wake up to the thonght of him, 
appeared now incredible and inpossible. 

I know there are those who will smile, and 
call such a love, such a worship rather, equally 
incredible and impossible. I do not argue 
the point. That it was a tmth my life has 
proved. 

The third day after that day, so fall of 
startling pain, yet ending im solemm content, 
I was sitting peacefully sewing im my bed- 
room, whither, on any excuse, I was glad to 
creep. To be alone was the greatest bliss 
I knew. My watch, ticking on the table 
beside me, was the only sound that broke 
the quietness. I looked tenderly at its 
pretty white face, and thought of Cousm 
Conrad’s mother, and what a happy woman 
she must have been, and how I would have 
loved her had I known her. 

Then seeing it was near post-time, I 
listened, but not anxiously. It was unlikely 
he would write again before he came back 
on the following Wednesday, three days 
hence. Then he would be sure to come. 
One of his characteristics was exceeding 
punctuality and dependableness. If he had 
promised to doa certain thing at a certain 
time, you might rely upon him that no 
whim, no fancy, no variable change of plan, 
nothing, in short, but inevitable necessity, 
would prevent his doing it. Down to the 
smallest trifles, he was the most consci- 
entious person I ever knew. Once when I 
told him so he laughed, and said “ life was 
so iull of work that if one did not take some 
trouble to make it all fit in together, like 
the wheels of a watch, the whole machinery 
soon went wrong.” 

But I am wandering from my actual 
story—wandering away to linger over this 
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picture of a perfect life. For his was an 
almost perfect life. Some women’s destiny 
is to love down, excusingly, pityingly. 
Thank God! mine was to love up. 

I sat thinking of him, and wondering how 
| he had settled that troublesome business in 
London which he had told me of—other 
| people’s business, of course—sat as happy 
| as I could be, as unconscious of the footstep 
of coming sorrow as (mercifully, I often think) 
|| we generally are until it knocks at our very 
| door. Thus, for the second time, under Mrs. 
Rix’s fingers it knocked at mine. 
|  “ Come down at once to the General ; he 
| has got a letter.” 

“ From my mother?” But though I said 
“my mother,” I thought not of her alone, 
and if I turned sick with dread. my fear was 
| not wholly on her account. 

“‘ No, my poor dear girl, not exactly your 
| mother. The doctor——” 

| “Qh, she is ill! she is ill!” And pushing 
Mrs. Rix aside, I ran down-stairs like light- 
ning and burst into my grandfather’s room. 
He gave me the letter at once. 

My darling mother! Her week of silence, 
her not coming to Bath, as well as her 
anxiety to prevent my coming home, were 
now fully accounted for. Small-pox had 


been very much about in the village, and at 


last she had caught it—not dangerously, 
| the doctor said hers was a mild case; still 
she had been very ill, and it would be some 
time yet before she was able to write. He 
wrote, by her desire, to my grandfather, ex- 
plaining all, and entreating that I should be 
kept from coming to her. She had all the 
care she needed—himself, Mrs. Golding, 
and a hospital nurse—and nothing must be 
risked for her child. On no account was I 
| to come near her. 

“ Cruel! ‘cruel!” sobbed I, till I met my 
grandfather’s look of amazement. “ No, it | 
is not cruel; it is just like herself—just what | 
she always told me she would do in such a 
case. She used to say that she should have 
lived alone but for me, and she could die 





alone, even without one sight of me, rather 
than harm me. Oh, mother! mother !” 

I think my grandiather was touched, and | 
that if he bore any grudge against me in the | 
matter of Sir Thomas he forgot it now. His | 
tone and manner were extremely kind. 

“ Comfort yourself, my dear; you see all 
has gone well so far; Mrs. Picardy is appa- 
rently out of danger, and no doubt will soon 
be convalescent. She was quite right to act 
as she did; I respect her for it, and shall 
tell the doctor so, desiring him to pay 





her all attention, and send news of her every 
day.” 

“* News every day!” For in spite of all 
my mother’s prohibitions I had no thought 
but how fast I could get ready, and im- 
ploring for once to have the carriage, go 
home immediately. 

“ Yes, every day, or every other day, as 
he says it is a mild case,” continued my 
grandfather, looking a little wearied of my 
tears ; “ and if Mrs. Rix could suggest any- 
thing to send her—wine or jelly, perhaps— 
provided we run no risk of infection. Pardon 
me, but I have a great horror of small-pox. 
In my young days it was an actual scourge. 
Two young ladies I knew had their prospects 
blighted for life by it; but your excellent 
mother is neither very young nor re 

“She is beautiful—beautiful to me !” cried 
I indignantly. “She is everything that is 
sweet and precious to me. Qh, if she had 
only told me she was ill—if I could have 
gone to her days ago!” 

“You do not mean to say you are going 
now P” 

Had I meant it? 
silent. 

“‘Such a step,” my grandfather continued, 
“would be most imprudent. She herself 
forbids it, and I respect her for doing so. 
You could not benefit her, and you might 
destroy your prospects for life.” 

Destroy my prospects for life! Probably 
because he, too, considered that my face was 
my fortune, and the small-pox might spoil me 
and prevent my being married by some other 
Sir Thomas Appleton! That thought settled 
my mind at once. 

I said, with a quietness that surprised my- 
self, considering the storm of grief and rage | 
within me, “I do not care for my prospects. 
Since it is for my sake only that my mother 
forbids my going to her, I mean to disobey 
her, and go.” 

Then, for the first time, I saw what my 
grandfather could be when he was contra- 
dicted. Peace be to him! I had rather 
not remember anything he said, nor recall the 


I cannot tell. I was 


| expression of his noble and handsome old 


face, as I saw it just then. He must, as 
I found out afterwards, have built many 
hopes and plans upon poor me, the last of | 
his direct line, and it was hard to have them || 
disappointed. 

“ You will understand one thing,” said he 
at last, his wrath turning from a red into || 
a white heat, equally powerful and more | 
dangerous, “when you quit this house | 
against my will, you quit it for ever. All | 
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| that I mean to give you I shall leave to your 
Cousin Conrad. You hear me?” 

| “Oh yes!” And I was so glad !—glad 
| that he should have all, and I nothing, that 
in any way my loss should be his gain. But 
the next minute I heard something more. 

“ Now, Elma, I will detain you no longer. 
If you have your vexations, I have mine. 
Only this morning Conrad writes to tell me 
he is going back to India immediately.” 

I have heard people, who have suffered 
sudden anguishes, say that it is like a gun- 
shot wound, which at first does not hurt at 
all. The struck man actually stands upright 
a minute, sometimes with a smile on his face, 
before he drops. So it was with me. 

Had my grandfather seen me, I believe 
there would have been nothing to see; but 
he put his hand over his face, and spoke 
querulously rather than angrily. 

“So make up your mind—if any woman 
ever could make up her mind. Stay; and 
I will send daily for news of your mother. 
Go, and though it is a fool’s errand, my 
carriage shall take you there in safety. 
remember, you do not return. 
in an hour let me have your decision.” 

He rose, and bowed me out of his study 
with cold politeness—me, a poor girl whose 
mother was dying! 


But I did not believe that; indeed, I 
must have accepted blindly the doctor’s 
statement that it was a mild case, and the 
worst over, and I must have deluded my 
conscience in the most extraordinary way as 
to the sin of disobeying my grandfather, as 


well as my mother. Still, looking back, I 
can pity myself. It was a hard strait for a 
poor girl to be in, even without that other 
thing, which nobody knew of. 

But Z knew it. I, the inner me, was per- 
fectly well aware that my worst struggle was 
with another pang, and that the difficulty of 
choice sprang from quite another motive 
than the dread of vexing my grandfather, 
or even of saving myself—my own young 
life and my pretty face, which had, never- 
theless, grown strangely dear to me of 
late. 

If I went back to my mother, and Cousin 
Conrad went to India in a month, I should 
not see him again—perhaps never in this 
world. For even if he wished to come to 
bid me good-bye, my grandfather would 
prevent it. I, too, perhaps. Of course I 
should treat him exactly as my mother had 
treated me, and shut the door of our infected 
house upon him, even though it broke my 
heart. ‘Therefore, if I went away to-day, I 


But, | 
Adieu now. | 





should never look upon his face, never hear 
the sound of his voice—never any more ! 

Oh, my God! my God! 

I believe I did instinctively cry out that— 
cry upon Him, conscious for the first time in 
my brief life that He has it in his power to 
take away the desire of our eyes at a stroke. 
My mother—Cousin Conrad—I might lose 
them both. Nay, by holding to one I should 
infallibly lose the other. What must I do? 

I did that which we are all so prone to do 
—I temporised. I said to myself that for a | 
girl like me to fly in the face of her grand- 
father and her mother was very wrong ; that 
if I literally obeyed them, whatever followed, 
they could not blame me. At any rate, I || 
would obey till Wednesday, when I should | 
see Cousin Conrad, and could ask him, || 
whose judgment of right and wrong was so || 
clear and firm, what I ought to do. | 

Oh, sad sophistry ! trying with vain argu- || 
ments to reason myself into doing what I 
wanted to do, following the compulsion of an 
emotion so overwhelming, an agony so sharp 
and new, that I could not comprehend it, 
or myself. Even with my mother in my 
heart all the time, wretched about her, long- 
ing to go and take care of her, I felt that 
at all risks, at all costs, I must stay and look 
on that other face, the only face that ever || 
came between me and hers, just once more. 

Within an hour I knocked at my grand- 
father’s door, and told him I would stay, at 
any rate, for one day more—I dared not say 
two days, lest he might guess why. But no, 
he seemed almost to have forgotten what I 
came about till I reminded him. 

“ Certainly, certainly ; we will send a mes- 
senger off at once to inquire, and I hope 
your mother will be quite well soon; she is 
sure to agree with me, that you have acted 
wisely. And for myself, I am much gratified || 
by your remaining with me. When Conrad || 
is gone, I shall have only you left to be a | 
comfort to my old age.” 

He patted my hand almost with tender- 
ness. Oh, what a hypocrite I felt! 

Most of those two days I spent in his || 
study. He seemed to like to have me, and | 
I liked to be there. It was easier to busy || 
myself in doing things for him than to sit || 
with my hands before me, thinking or listen- | 
ing to Mrs. Rix’s terrible flow of talk. Poor 
woman, she was so torturingly kind to me ;— 
helped me to pack up the basket of good 
things, giving strict injunctions that it should 
be dropped outside the door, and that the 
messenger should on no account go in. She 
hovered over me while I wrote the letter | 
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that was to accompany it, sympathizing with 
my torrents of tears, yet telling me no end 
of stories about families she knew, who 
had been swept off wholesale by the small- 
pox, or made hideous for life. 

“If it were anything but small-pox, my 
dear, I should say, go at once. A mother 
is a mother, you know. When mine was in 
her last illness I sat up with her night after 
night for three weeks. The last forty-eight 
hours I never left her for an instant—not till 
the breath was out of her body. I closed 
her eyes my ownself, my dear, and thankfully 
too, for she had suffered very much.” 

“Oh, be quiet! be quiet!” I almost 
screamed ; and then the good woman kissed 
me, with her tears running. down, and was 
silent—for about three minutes. 

Her next attempt to change the subject 
was concerning “ poor Major Picardy” and 
his sudden return to India, wondering why 
he went, when he could so easily have re- 
tired on half-pay or sold out; in the course 
of nature it could not be very long before he 
came in for the Picardy estate. ‘The property 
he must have ; though, as I told you, your 
grandfather can leave the ready money to 
anybody else—you, perhaps, since he is 
much vexed at the Majors departure. 
Besides, India doubles the risk of his health, 
and if he dies, where is the estate to go to? 
—not that he is likely ever to be an old 
man. Still, he might pull on with care, poor 
fellow! for a good many years. But I 
suppose he thinks it does not much matter 
whether his life is long or short, seeing he 
has neither wife nor child. He said as much 
to me the other day.” 

I did not believe that, it was contrary to 
his reticent character; but I believed a 
great deal. And I listened—listened as a 
St. Sebastian must have listened to the whizz 
of each arrow that struck him—until I felt 
something like the picture of that poor young 
saint in the National Gallery, which my 
mother and I used to stop and look at. She 
was rather fond of pictures in the old 
days. « 

Ah, those days! Three months ago I would 
no more have thought of keeping away from 
her when she was ill, had she commanded it 
ever so, than of not pulling her out of a river 
for fear of wetting my hand! Sometimes, | 
strangely as I was deceiving myself about the | 
duty of obedience, and so on, there flashed | 
across me a vivid sense of what a cowardly, 
selfish wretch I was, even though my motive 


was no foolish fear for my pretty face, or even | 


my poor young life, the whole preciousness 


of which hung on other lives, which might or 
might not last. 

Once, on the Tuesday evening, when I 
was taking a walk with Mrs, Rix, who had 
benignly given up a card-party ; when the birds 
were singing their last sleepy song, the sky 
was so clear and the earth so sweet, I had 
such a vision of my mother lying sick in her 
bed, all alone, perhaps neglected—at any 
rate without me beside her, me, her own 
daughter, who knew all her little ways, and 
could nurse her as no one else could—that a 
great horror seized me. Had it not been 
night, I believe I should have started off that 
minute and gone to her, even had I walked 
the whole way. 

With difficulty Mrs. Rix got me to go in 
and go to bed—Mrs. Rix, the poor dear 
woman whose arguments I despised; yet I 
yielded, saying to myself, “ It is only twelve 
hours to wait.” 

Wait for what? The message from my 
mother or the one more look at Cousin 
Conrad’s face, the one last clasp of his hand, 
and then it would all be shut up in my heart 
for ever—the love he did not care for, the 
grief he could not see. I should just bid him 
good-bye, an ordinary good-bye, and go back 
to my mother, to begin again the old life— 
with a difference. But the difference only 
concerned myself. Nobody else should be 
troubled by it. If I were careful, even she 
should not find it out. 

So, with a kind of stolid patience and 
acceptance of whatever might happen, with- 
out struggling against it any more, I laid me 
down to sleep that Tuesday night, and woke 
up on Wednesday morning—a very bright 
sunshiny morning, I remember, 


two, are to be led outside their prison walls 
to feel the sunshine, to see the blue sky, just 
for a few minutes, and then, in their full 








it was— | 
much as those wake up who, in an hour or | 


young strength, with every capacity of enjoy- | 


;ment, “aimer et d’étre aimé” (as wrote a | 


| young Frenchman, Roussel, who thus perished, 


in the terrible later revolution that I have lived 
to see), be placed blindfold against a wall and | 


, —shot. 
_ 


XII. 


| CHAPTER 


I sPpENT most of the Wednesday morning 


| in my grandfather's study, reading aloud his -| 


| daily newspaper, writing some ‘letters, and 
doing other little things for him which Cousin 
Conrad was used to do. 
“ But you may as well begin to learn to 
help me ; there will be nobody else to do it 
when he is gone,” said the old man sadly. 
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One quality, which my mother used to say | it had been with some other woman—how 
| content I should have been! 


was the balance-weight that guided all others, 
she often thought me sorely deficient in— 
self-control. I think I began to learn it 
during those last days, and especially that 
Wednesday morning. 

Several times my grandfather praised me 
quite affectionately for my “quietness.” 
“One might suppose you were two or three 
and twenty, my dear, instead of not yet 
eighteen.” 

Not yet eighteen! What a long, dreary 
expanse of life seemed before me, if I took 
after him and the family (the Picardys, save 
during this last generation, have been a long- 
lived race), and attained to the mysterious 
threescore years and ten! Yet, in a sort of 
way, he was happy still. 

But I—I shivered at the prospect, and 
wondered how I should ever bear it all. 

Now I wonder no more. I think it will 
be so. Like him, I shall probably live to 
extreme old age; the last leaf on the tree: 
very lonely, but not forlorn. For I accept 
the fact, and do not complain. -God never 
leaves any life without brightness while it can 
find its sunshme in His smile. 

Cousin Conrad had not said what time 
he should arrive, and I thought every ring 
at the hall-bell was his. When at last he 
came, it was without any warning. He just 
walked in as if he had left us yesterday, and 
all things were the same as yesterday. 

“General! Covsin Elma! How very 
cosy you look, sitting together!” And he 
held out a land to us both. 

Then he sat down, and he and my grand- 
father fell into talk at once about his going 
to India. 

I would have slipped away, but nobody 
told me to go away, or seemed to make any 
more account of me than if I were a chair or 
table. So I took up a book and stayed. It 
would have been dreadful to have to go. Even 
a few additional minutes in his presence was 
something. Of my own affairs nobody said 
a word, and for the moment all remembrance 
of them passed from me. I only sat in my 
corner and gazed and gazed. 

He looked ill, and perhaps a shade graver 
than usual; but the sweet expression of the 
mouth was unchanged, and so was the won- 
derful look in the eyes, calm, far-away, 
heavenly, such as I have never seen in any 
human eyes but his. 

At that moment, ay, and many a time, I 
thought,—if I could just have died for him, 
without his knowing it! died and left him 
happy for the rest of his life; yes, even though 
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My grandfather and he began talking 
earnestly. ‘To all the General’s arguments 


| he answered very little. 


“No, I have no particular reason for going 
—at least, none of any consequence to any- 
body but myself. As you say, perhaps I am 
weary of idleness, and there lies work which 
I can do, and come back again in a few 
years,” 

“To find me in my grave.” 

“Not you; you will be a hale octogena- 
rian, and that young lady,” turning to look 
for me, ‘‘ will be a blooming young matron. 
By-the-bye, Cousin Elma, did you give my 
message to your mother? I hope she is 
quite well.” 

I could bear no more. I burst into violent 
sobs. He came over to me at once. 

“What is the matter? What has hap- 
pened?” ‘Then in a whisper, “Surely my 
little jest did not offend you ?” 

Evidently, he knew nothing ; 
grandfather soon told him all. 

“ What! her mother ill, and Elma still 
here ?” 

This was all he said. Notin any reproach 
or blame, but in a kind of sad surprise. 
At once, as by a flash of lightning, I saw 
the right and the wrong of things ; how I 
had acted, and what he must have thought 
of me for so acting. 

“« She is here, because I would not allow her 
to go,” said my grandfather, hastily and half 
apologetically, as if he, too, had read Cousin 
Conrad’s look. “ Mrs, Picardy herself, with 
extreme good sense, forbade her coming. 
Think what a risk the girl would run. Asa 
man of the world, Conrad, you must be 
aware that with her beauty ‘ 

“Yes, I am aware of everything ; but still 
I say she should have gone.” 

It was spoken very gently, so gently that 
even my grandfather could not take offence. 
For me, all I did was frantically to implore 
Cousin Conrad to help me, to persuade 
my grandfather to let me go. I would run 
any risks. I did not care what happened to 
myself at all. 

“I know that, poor child. Hush! and I 
vill try to arrange it for you.” 

He put me into an arm-chair, very ten- 
derly, and stood by me, holding my hand, 
as a sort of protection, if such were needed. 
But it was not. Either my grandfather had 
seen his mistake, or did not care very much 
about the matter either way, so that he was 
not “bothered ;” or else—let me give the 


but my 
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highest and best motive to him, as we always 
should to everybody—before many more 
words had been said, he felt by instinct that 
Cousin Conrad was right. 

“Elma has shown her good feeling and 


| obedience to me by not going at first,” said 


he with dignity. “ Now, if you think it advis- 


| able, and if, as I suppose, the risk is nearly 





» 


over 

“No, it isnotover. Do not let us deceive 
ourselves.” Was it fancy, or did I feel the 
kind hand closed tighter over mine? “ Forall 
that, she ought to go.” 

At that moment Mrs. Rix came in, looking 
very much troubled. She had met the 
messenger returning with the mews that 
“« Mrs. Picardy was not quite so well to-day.” 

“Order the carriage at once,” said my 
grandfather abruptly. 

Then there was a confused hurrying of me 
out of the room, packing up of ‘my things, 
talking, talking—poor kind Mrs. Rix could 


| do nothing without talking !—but in spite of 


all the haste, at the end of an hour I was still 


| standing in my bed-room, watching stonily 
| everybody doing everything for me. 


Oh, 
they were so kind, so terribly kind, as people 


| constantly are to these unto whom they think 
something is going to happen; and they | 
| gave me endless advice about nursing my 


mother and saving myself—I who knew 


nothing at all about small-pox or any kind | 


of illness, who had never in my life been laid 
on a sick-bed or stood beside ome. They 
were sorry for me, I think; for I memember 
even the little kitchen-maid coming up and 
pressing a little bag of camphor inte-mry hamd. 

“Take care of yourself, miss ; oh, do take 
care of your pretty face,” said she ; but I paid 
no attention to her or anybody. 

The one person who did net come near 
me was Cousin Conrad. I thought I should 
have had to go without bidding him good- 
bye, when I saw him standing at the drawing- 
room door. 

“ Here, Mrs. Rix, I want to consult you.” 

And then he explained that be‘had fetched 
a doctor, whose new theory it was that second 
vaccination was a complete preservative 
against small-pox—that everything was ready 
to do it if I would consent. 

“You will not refuse? You think only 
ofyourmother. But I—we—must think also 
of you.” 

“Thank you,” I said, “‘ you are very kind.” 
He could not help being kind to any creature 
in trouble. 

Without more ado I bared my arm. I 
remember I wore what in those days was 





| 


called a tippet and sleeves, so it was easy to 
get at it; but when the doctor took out his 
case of instruments I began to tremble a 
little. 

“ Will it hurt much ?—Not that I mind.” 
In truth I should not have minded being 
killed, with his hand to hoki by, and his 
pitying eyes looking on. 

“Do not be frightened. It hurts no more 
than the prick of a pin,” said Cousin Conrad 
cheerfully, “only it leaves a rather ugly mark. 
Stop a minute, doctor. Mrs. Rix, push the 
sleeve a little further up. Do not let us spoil 
her prettys arm.” 

The doctor called for somebody to hold it. 

“J will,” he said, seeing Mrs. Rix looked 
frightened. She said she could not bear the 
sight of the smallest “surgical operation.” 
“Not that this is one. But if it were,” 
added he, with a look I have never forgotten, 
never, through all these years, “I think I 
should prefer nobody to hurt you but me.” 

There was: a silent minute, and then the 
doctor paused. 

“T forgot to ask if this young lady is likely 
to be in the way of small-pox just at present, 
because, if so, vaccination might double the 
risk instead ef lessening it. She ought to 
keep from every chance of infection for ten 
or twelve days.” 

I said with strange quietness, “ It is of no 
consequemee, I must go. My mother may 
be dead) im ten or twelve days.” 

Cousim Conrad stopped the surgeon’s 
hand. “If it be so, what are we doing? 
In truth I hardly know what I am doing. 
Let me thmk a moment.” 

I saw him put his hand to his head. 
Then he andithe doctor retired together, and 
talked apart. I sat still a minute or two, and 
followed them. 

“ T cannot wait—I must go.” 

“You shalll go, poor child,” said Cousin 
Conrad. He was very white—long afterwards 
I remembered this too—but hespoke quietly, 
soothingly, as to a child. “ Listen; this is 
the difficultquestion. If you are vaccinated, 
and go at once to your mother, you have no 
chance of escaping the disease; if you are 
not vaccinated afresh, there is just a chance 
that the old protection may remain. He 
does not say you will escape, but you may. 
Will you try it? If you must go, you ought 
to go at once. Shall you go?” 

** Of course I shall.” 

He drew a deep breath. 
would. Doctor, you see.” 

“She runs a great risk,” said the old man, 
looking at me compassionately. 


“T thought she 
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““T know that—nobody better than I. 
Still, she must go. Come, Elma, and bid 
your grandfather good-bye.” 

He drew my arm through his, and we went 
down-stairs together, Mrs. Rix following us. 
She was crying a little—kind, soft-hearted 
woman !—but I could not cry at all. 

My grandfather, too, was very kind. 
sad departure, Elma. 


“cc A 
We shall all miss you 


becoming so dreadful, minute by minute, | 
that I was longing to be away. 

“Ts anybody going in the carriage with 
you ?” said my grandfather. 

Eagerly I answered that I wanted nobody, 
I had rather be alone ; that I wished no one 


to come near our house, or to run the| 


slightest danger of infection. And then they | 
praised me, my grandfather and Mrs. Rix, 


very much, shall we not, Conrad? Such a 
bit of young bright life among us old folks !” 
“ Yes,” said he. 
“‘ Good-bye, my dear, and God bless you, 
Kiss me.” 


never clung to anybody except my mother, 


Indeed the strain was 





to go to my mother. 


=F 
YA 


for my good sense and right feeling. One | 
person only said nothing at all! 
Not till the very last moment, when I was 
| in the carriage and he standing by it—stand- 
ing bare-headed in the sunshine, looking so 
| old, so worn. And oh, what a bright day it 
lwas! How happy all the world seemed, 
| except me ! 
| “If I do not come with you, it is not 


I did so, clinging to the old man as I had | 


My heart was breaking. All my cry now was | 
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from fear of infection. 
it was?” 

“cc No.” 

“That is right. And now think solely of 
nursing your mother and taking care of your- 
self. Take all the care you can. You pro- 
mise ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then good-bye, and God bless you, my 
dearest child.” 

He said that—those very words. Confused 
| as I was, I was sure of this. 
| A minute more, and I was gone. Gone 
| away from him, from the sound of his voice 
|| and the sight of his face; gone away into 
| darkness, anxiety, and pain. How sharp a 
pain I did not even then sufficiently recognise. 

For there was remorse mixed with it— 
remorse that, in my passionate exaggeration 
of girlhood, felt to me like “the worm that 
dieth not, the fire that is never quenched.” 
From the moment that the glamour passed 
away, and I got into the old familiar scenes 
| —even before I entered the village—the 
gnawing pain began. There was no need of 


You never thought 


Mrs. Golding’s bitter welcome, “ So, Miss 
Picardy, you’re come at last, and high time 
too !”—no need of her sarcastic answer that 
my mother was “‘ going on quite well, and 


| perfectly well attended to,” to smite me to 
|| the very heart. 

“Beg your pardon, miss, but as nobody 
|| expected you, the parlour isn’t ready; and of 
course you won’t think of going up-stairs.” 

I never answered a word, but just began to 
feel my way up the narrow staircase. After 
Royal Crescent, how narrow and dark it 
seemed, and how close and stuffy the whole 
house was! Yet here my mother had been 
lying, alone, sick unto death, without me ; 
| whilst I—Oh me, Oh me! would God ever 
forgive me? She would, I knew; but He? 
Or should I ever forgive myself? 

I think the sharpest conscitnce-sting of 
| all is that which nobody knows of except 
| oneself. Now, no creature said to me a word 
of blame. Even Mrs. Golding, after her first 
bitter welcome, left me alone; too busy to 
take the slightest notice of me or my mis- 
deeds. She and all the house seemed 
absorbed in their nursing. There could be 
no doubt how well my mother was loved, 
how tenderly she had been cared for. 

But I—I was made no more account of 
than a stock or a stone. 

“You can’t go in,” said Mrs. Golding, 
catching hold of me just as I reached the 
familiar door. ‘Nobody sees her but the 
nurse and me. And she doesn’t want you. 





She begged and prayed that we wouldn’t tell 
you ; and when you was obliged to be told, 
that we'd keep you away from her. Bless 
her, poor dear lady, she might have saved 
herself that trouble.” 

I groaned in the anguish of my heart. 

“Hold your tongue, or she'll hear you. 
She can’t see, but her ears are sharp enough. 
For all she said about your not being allowed 
to come, she’s been listening, listening every 
day.” 

“T must go in—I will go in.” 

“No, you won't, Miss Picardy.” 

And without more argument, the old 
woman pushed me into the little room beside 
my mother’s, shut the door, and set her back 
against it. 

“Here you are, and here you may stop ; 
for you’re not of the least good anywhere 
else in the house. I’m sorry the room’s so 
small—after them at Royal Crescent—and 
dull, for a young lady as has been going to 
dancing-parties and card-parties every night ; 
but it’s all we can do for you just at 
present. By-and-by, when your mother gets 
better, if she does get better, and God only 
knows 4 ; 

But here even the hard old woman grew 
softer at the sight of my despair. 

Does anybody know what it is—the despair 
of having forsaken a mother, and such a 
mother as mine? 

In all her life she had never forgotten me, 
never ceased to make me her first object, 
first delight ; and now, in her time of need, I 
had forgotten her, had put her in the second 
place, had allowed other interests and other 
enjoyments to fill my heart. And when it 
came to the point, I had taken advantage of 
her generous love, seized upon every feeble 
excuse to stay away from her, left to strangers 
the duty of nursing her; ay, and they had 
done it, whilst her own daughter had con- 
tented herself with mere superficial inquiries, 
and never come near her bedside. 

This, let people pity and excuse me as 
they might—and Mrs. Golding, to soothe 
me, did make some kindly excuses at last— 
was the plain truth of the matter. However 
others might be deceived, I could not deceive 
myself. If, as they hinted, my mother were 
to die, I should never be happy again—never 
in this world. 

And there I was, bound hand and foot as 
it were; close to her, yet unable to go near 
her, or do anything for her; shut up in that 
tiny room, afraid to stir or speak, lest she 
should find out I was there, which, in her 
critical state, both the nurse and the doctor 
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agreed might be most dangerous. I spoke to | despair there mingled a mad jealousy of all 
them both, and they spoke to me, those few | those who were any good, who were doing 
meaningless, encouraging words that people | everything they could think of for my dar- 
say in such circumstances ; and then they left | ling mother, while I sat there like a stone. 
me to pass hour after hour in listening forevery | Oh, it served me right—quite right. Every- 
sound within that solemn, quiet sick chamber. | thing was a just punishment, for—what ? 

All the day, and half of the night, I sat} I did not even ask myself what. I gave 
there, perfectly passive, resisting nothing, | no name to the thing—the joy or the pain— 
except Mrs. Golding’s efforts to get me to} which had been at the bottom of all. From 
bed. “ What was the use of my sitting up? | the moment I had crossed this threshold, my 
I was no good to nobody.” whole life at Bath seemed to pass away—like 

Ah! that was the misery of it. I was “no| a dream when one awakes—as completely as 
good to nobody!” And with my deep| if it had never been. 











KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE. 


KNOW Thee !—from my infancy Thy light 
Hath been the air in which my spirit moved ; 
I love Thee !—for the life-long pure delight 
Of feeling that I am by Thee beloved. 


And yet my heart how languid ! and how slow 
Beat its dull pulses from its inmost core ! 

How poor my knowledge! and my love how low! 
I want to know Thee, and to love Thee more. 


How shall I stir the longings of my soul 
Into the passion of a holy love, 

Till its great wave of worship upward roll 
And break in praises at Thy feet above ? 


© could I only see Thee as Thou art 
Where angels wait, archangels veiled adore, 
Thy glory ! it might pierce my veiléd heart, 
Seeing Thee clearer, I might love Thee more. 


Ah! vain conceit! That glory with its light 
Could do the work of sorrow with its shade, 
That Faith’s high triumphs-could be won by sight, 
Or man without the cross be God-like made. 


Deep in the shadow of the cross there lies 

A glory hidden from our grosser view, 
Such revelation as self-sacrifice 

Gives to the heart that can to truth be true. 


Our Lord without its passion could not win 

For us the broken heart and binding vow, 
Nor from our souls lift off the load of sin 

Save with His torn hands, and bleeding brow. 





So must we follow—surely not unmeet 
With the Great Master sorrowing on before, 
In duty’s path rough hands and wounded feet 
Will make us know Thee, Lord, and love Thee more. 
JOHN MONSELL. 
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II. 


Frid the same time that Mr. Banerjea 
| was received into the Church the reforms 
| of Lord William Bentinck began to teil with 

great effect upon native society. The substi- 
| tution of Bengalee for Persian as the law lan- 
'| guage of the province, not only did away 
with much corruption in the courts, but held 
|| out to the natives another inducement for the 
cultivation of their mother tongue. The blot of 
| Suttee was now wiped from Hindoo society, in 
| spite of the groans of the orthodox Hindoos, 
who cried out that their salvation was perilled 
| if they might not roast their widows. The 
| Brahmins had laid down that apostasy from 
Hinduism incurred the penalty of civil death, 
:| and was a bar to inheritance, but the Governor 
|, General passed an enactment limiting the 
application of the Hindoo and Mahommedan 
laws to the actual adherents to these creeds ; 
and a serious disability was thus removed 
| from native Christians and Theists, before the 
| Brahmins had opened their eyes to the fact. 
| But it was chiefly by his resolution, throwing 
open the judicial service to natives of all 
castes and creeds, that Lord William Ben- 
tinck earned the gratitude of the Calcutta 
Hindoos. For the first time in his history, 
an honourable and a lucrative career was 
opened up to the Bengalee, for under the 
Mogul domination he had been held the 
cheapest of all the natives in India. To 
enter the public service now became the 
highest aspiration of the young student. He 
might indeed have made more money had he 
taken to commerce, but the possession of a 
subordinate judgeship or deputy magistracy, 
carried with it a social position in native eyes, 


which lakhs of rupees could not have pur- | 
chased. The prospect of pension, too, was | 


an irresistible temptation to the Bengalee, 
who is anxious beyond all other races to 
secure a competency for his old age. The 


consequence was, that every vacancy in the | 


service attracted a host of candidates, many 
of whom would have a private income double 
or treble what they would receive in Govern- 
ment employ. Many of the men who first 
availed themselves of Lord William Bentinck’s 
resolution, rose to high offices in the adminis- 
tration, some even attaining to seats in the 
legislature of the province, and it was not 
long after they had obtained this concession, 
that the natives began to sigh for admission 


to the charmed circle of the covenanted 
service. 


| Inthe meantime, native society was fast 
| assuming its present form, A strong vernacu- 
| lar press was springing up, the influence of 
which extended far beyond the capital, creat- 
ing public opinion and stirring up a public 
spirit among all classes of natives. Every 
| shade of religion and politics was represented ; 
almost every native of note in Calcutta had 
his organ for the promulgation of his own 
particular views. Native journals now criti- 
cized the proceedings of Government, with a 
freedom which, ten years before, would not 
have been permitted to an Anglo-Indian 
editor. ‘The censorship of the press still re- 
mained, but Lord William Bentinck allowed 
it to become inoperative, and Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, during his brief administration, wiped 
the blot off the Indian statute-book. The 
orthodox Hindoos had raised a considerable 
agitation against Lord William’s interference 
with Suttee, and a society for the conserva- 
tion of the faith called the Dharma Sabha 
was formed, which still exists in opposition to 
Hindoo progress ; but it is as the rivalry of 
the pebble to the acorn. The conservative 
Chandrika vituperated the liberal Kaumadi, 
and the Xavmadi retorted with sneers at its 
“senile contemporary,” in exactly the same 
fashion as the English journals of the day | 
were wont to bandy compliments. But the 
discussion of reform was no longer confined 
to the higher and educated classes. ‘The | 
Bengalees who, notwithstanding Lord Mac- | 
| aulay’s assertion to the contrary, are great 

ballad-mongers—as witness their song on the | 
execution of Nand-kumar, and, still later, their | 
| ballad upon the “ fire-coach of the railway ” 
—had got hold of the beefsteak story, and | 
were singing it in a ballad all over the town. | 
It may be worth the pains to reproduce a few 
lines from Dr. Tytler’s translation, which 
happily conveys a notion of the original 
jingle :— 





“ Tn all our town there’s nought but sights and raree shows to 
see, man; ’ 
But how shall I, or any, tell what sort of sights they be, 
man? 
A Brahmin’s son, brought up with all a Brahmin’s holy rites, 
man 
Has left his caste, and printed books of politics. indites, 
man. 
He once believed the holy Veds and all their ancient stories ; 
The heretic forsakes them ali to talk of Whigs and Tories : 
His penances, his holy water, and his long bead-roll, man, 
He stops—and stops the masses for his pious father’s soul, 
” 
man. 





in their derision of the reforming natives. 


| The conservative Hindoos were not alone 
| There were many Englishmen who failed to 
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perceive that the movement had any depth or 
vitality, and who sneered at “ Young Bengal ” 
asa set of silly speculators, that had little 
other aim than to hear themselves “spout,” and 
to see their names in the newspapers. There 
were also others, well-meaning but narrow 
Christians, who would have been the first to 
recognise and assist native progress, had it 
taken the direction that they thought the 
right one, but who turned the cold shoulder 
| upon the young men who refused to be guided 
by any other light than that of their own 
| intellect. Moreover, the course which | 
| “Young Bengal” adopted was not always | 
| the most judicious one. His preaching was 
| far in advance of his practice; he both 
talked and wrote a great deal more than 
was good for him; and he made _ himself 
ridiculous by aping English fashions, which 
| sat but awkwardly upon an Oriental. The 
| leaders of the movement wrote very pass- 
| able English upon the model of Johnson, 
just as the natives of our day copy the 
style of Macaulay ; but there were Bengalees 
| who, with the merest smattering of the 
language, insisted upon writing and speak- 
ing in English, exposing not only themselves 
but their better-educated countrymen to 
Anglo-Indian ridicule. But, in spite of ail 


its imperfections, and hollowness, and veneer- 
ing, native society had taken a wonderful 
stride during the twenty years that had elapsed 
from the foundation of the Hindoo college, 
to the organization of the Bethune Institute. 


In 1838, five natives invited the assistance 
of their townsmen to aid them in the esta- 
blishment of a “ Society for the Acquisition of 
General Knowledge.” They confessed that 
in no department of learning was the educa- 
tion of the Bengalees more than superficial ; 
and they pointed to the fate cf their debating 
societies and the pueriie character of native 
publications as a melancholy proof of how 
much such asociety was wanted. One of the 
leading promoters of the society was a young 
merchant named Ramgopal Ghose, whose 
great business talents were then just begin- 
ning to attract public notice. His letters in 
a Bengalee paper upon the aboktion of 
Octrois and Inland Transit Dues had con- 
siderably influenced the policy of Government 
| upon the subject; and he was well known as 
| an eloquent and fluent speaker. Ramgopal 
| had been one of Derozio’s pupils, and one of 
| the first to cast from him the cords of Hin- 
| duism. But although he was known to be an 
eater of beef and a drinker of drandy-pani, he 
| had a great command over all classes of his 
countrymen. The leaders of liberal Hindu- 





‘in Sindh, Gwalior, and the Punjab, closing 





ism do not appear to have lent their assist- 
ance to the movement, and the society, 
though supported by Mr. Banerjea, by the 
Dutts, a family of poetical Bengalees, by 
Gyanendro Mohun Tagore, subsequently a 
professor of the London University, and by 
Pearly Chand Mittra, the Bengalee novelist, 
languished for a few years and then died of 
inanition. Great public events were going 
on in India, and the attention of both Anglo- 
Indians and natives were diverted from 
social questions. While the Afghan struggle 
lasted, we could scarcely afford a thought 
to native progress; and a series of conquests 


with the annexation of the latter province, 
followed in rapid succession. But education 
was rapidly doing its work. Rammohun 
Roy’s “robur et @s triplex” had broken 
through the prejudices of his countrymen, and 
ventured upon the long and weary voyage 
to England by the Cape. The Indian re- 
former was not destined to resume his work 
in Calcutta with a mind enlarged by his 
English experiences, but his principles of 
Vedic Theism found a congenial soil in the 
Tagore family. Dwaskanath Tagore was 
fighting the battle of his countrymen against 
English exigencies, as well as English pre- 
judice, and his patriotism was soon about 
to carry him likewise to England. The re- 
vision of the Company’s charter was approach- 
ing, and the Bengalees were agitating their 
claims to office. Religious progress was 
almost at a stand-still except among the youth 
who came under the influence of the mission- 
ary institutions. The covenanted service was 
the summit of the Bengalees’ ambition, and 
all the energy of the educated natives was 
directed towards the opening of it. Politics 
seldom fail to breed ill-feeling; and the 
eagerness with which the Bengalees pushed 
their claims, gained them many enemies | 
among the old Haileybury civilians, who had | 
come to look upon their “service” in the | 
light of an inviolable caste. 
During all this time missionary work was | 
making sound progress—all the more sound | 
that it was not showy. Inspired by Dr. Duff's | 1 
example, the missionaries of all denomina- 
tions had thrown their whole energies into | i 
the work of education, wisely judging that, 
without a good soil in which to sow the || 
seeds of Christianity, it would be folly to || 
expect a good crop. The Government insti- 
tutions were doing much for Bengalee culture : 
the missionary colleges still more, for in addi- 
tion to the intellectual training, the latter in- 
culcated the elements of a moral and religious | 
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| education. It was not only converts won 
| over to Christianity that exemplified the 
| superiority of a Christian training. There 
| are men still living in one or other form of 
Hinduism, who, by their upright and conscien- 
tious character, have proclaimed through all 
their lives the principles instilled into them 
by their Christian instructors. There is an 
unfortunate tendency to measure a mission- 
ary’s success by the number of his converts, 
and there could not well be a more deceptive 
gauge. Conversions are certainly the highest 
end of all missionary enterprise, but not un- 
frequently a native who has never professed 
Christ carries the ethics of Christianity into 
the very heart of Hindoo society, where being 
diffused they render far more real assistance 
to the cause of Christianity, than could be 
afforded by an individual addition to the 
number of the direct assailants of Hinduism. 
In 1850, Dr. Mouat, the late inspector- 
general of prisons, who was then the secretary 
of the Council of Education, revived the de- 
funct society, and enlisted the support of all 
the liberal natives. Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, 
of the civil service, who was president of the 
council, enjoyed a great popularity among the 
educated natives, and was willing to stand 
godfather to the new institution. The 
| Bethune Institute has been a fortunate excep- 
tion to the ephemeral character of Calcutta 
native undertakings. It was fortunate at the 
outset in securing the services of Dr. Mouat, 
who was only too glad to devote his great 


energies to the cause of native improvement. | 


Dr. Mouat’s exertions in behalf of Bengalee 
education, and the part he took in the 
establishment of the Calcutta university, 
have only been too much overlooked both 
by Europeans and natives. There were 
others whose names deserve a place in a 
sketch of native progress. Mr. Richardson, 
| who was for some time at the head of the 
| Hindoo Coilege, was a well-known Anglo- 
Indian Uittérateur, a graceful versifier and a 
keen critic, and his teaching and example did 


| much to diffuse literary tastes among his | 


pupils. The educational service of Govern- 


| ment was gradually being filled by a higher | 


| class of men from the English universities, 
| whose learning did as much to raise the 
| standard of education, as their manners con- 
| tributed to give a good tone to college 
| circles. But while the metropolitan natives 
| were thus being cared for, the rest of the 
province remained in educational destitution. 
| There were a few rural colleges, and schools 
for Anglo-Vernacular teaching were being 


5 | 








the masses scattered over the smaller towns 
and villages, there was no training but what 
the hedge schoolmaster could afford. It 
was clear that the funds at the disposal of 
Government were insufficient for the work, and 
the great question was, where were the funds 
to come from? The land was held under 
Lord Cornwallis’s “ permanent settlement,” 
which freed the landlords from all future 
obligations not in force at the time when the 
enactment was passed. The landlords, many 
of whom were non-residents living in Cal- 
cutta, knowing nothing of their estates and 
having no sympathy with their tenants, refused || 
to assess themselves for this purpose; and || 
thence a controversy arose, which has been | 
carried on with much acrimony on both sides || 
until the present moment, and in such dis- | 
cussions, in much talk, and in some real pro- 

gress, did the time pass in Calcutta, until the | 
whole country was thrown into convulsions | 
by the outbreak of the sepoy mutiny, when the | 
Calcutta natives soon became sensible of their 
stake in the maintenance of British power. | 
From being the weakest and most despised | 
of the Hindoo nationalities, the Bengalee had 
risen to the foremost place in the estimation 
of his new rulers. In a revolution designed 
to restore the old Moghul anarchy, he had 
everything to lose and nothing togain. When || 
might became right again, the Bengalee could || 
hold no place among the warlike races of the | 
upper provinces, and the cultured, peace-loving || 
Baboo trembled at the thought of once more 
becoming a slave to the high-handed Muham- | 
medan. The mutiny was fraught with terrible 
lessons to all, and the Calcutta natives had | 
no difficulty in applying to themselves the | 
moral of the insurrection. They had covered | 
reams of paper with high-flown exordiums 
about patriotism and independence, and had | 
wasted much precious time in inveighing 


| against the imperfections and injustice of their 


English rulers. But now they saw things in 
a new light. Who were the patriots—the 
men who were disgracing humanity at Cawn- | 
pore and Delhi, and carrying ruin through | 
the country, or those who sought to save || 
India from bloodshed and lawless men, and || 
to preserve the peace and prosperity that had || 
flowed all over the land from the British pro- | 
tection? The British Government might have 
its faults, but what were its errors compared 
with the atrocities which were being perpe- 
trated by their countrymen under the name 
of native authority? No: better that the civil 
service should remain for ever closed against 
natives; better that the “shoe question” 


opened in the zi//ah or county towns ; but, for ; and the sa/am grievance were both forgotten ; 
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better that every other complaint, whether 
real or fanciful, which they had ever laid at 
the door of British administration, were aban- 
doned, than that such fiends as the Nana or 
Bahadur Shah should have dominion over 
them. So the Calcutta natives hastened to 
throw in their lot with the British, and to dis- 
claim all sympathy with the brutal crimes 
that were being committed in the north-west. 
Still, it cannot be doubted that the progress 


of the mutiny was regarded in native circles | 


with sentiments that could not well have been 
expressed to the public. 
little to attempt a nice analysis of native feel- 
ing during that terrible crisis. It is enough 
to say that the educated natives of Calcutta 
afforded an intelligent, and in many cases an 
enthusiastic, support to the British adminis- 
tration, and that the exceptions were too 
contemptible to detract from the loyal cha- 
racter of the generality. 

And they soon had their reward. The 
transfer of the Indian empire from the Com- 
pany to the Crown, was the beginning of a 
new era for the natives. The old Anglo- 
Indian exclusiveness that had grudged to the 
sons of the soil every post worth a European’s 
acceptance, that had tried to depreciate their 
capacity and trustworthiness, to sneer down 
their education, and to ridicule all their at- 
tempts at self-improvement, now grew unte- 
nable. The natives soon began to make them- 
selves heard upon all public questions, and 
the coteries in the presidency towns soon 
became transformed from debating societies 
into poiitical clubs. The first of these that 
deserves notice is the British Indian Associa- 
tion. This body was called into existence 
for the protection of native interests during 
the stormy discussion that preceded the last 
renewal of the Company’s charter, and it has 
been for the last twenty years the most influ- 
ential political faction that native society has 
yet produced. It is supported by all the 


| leading natives m the capital, and its resolu- 


tions have, in a measure, the weight of a pro- 
The class character of 
the Association, however, detracts much from 
its utility. The mass of its members are 
non-resident landlords, who take little interest 
in the improvement of their estates, and none 
whatever in the welfare of their tenants. I 
speak in general terms, for there are, I am 
happy to say, a few exceptions. But being 
thus constituted, the Association has proved 
to be no trustworthy guide upon questions 
where landlord and tenant, or aristocrat and 
plebeian, were brought into conflict. In 
social questions the influence of the Associa- 





But it would profit | 





tion has been strictly conservative, and not 
unfrequently factiously detrimental to the 
cause of progress. Still the body has a con- 
siderable public value. Not only has it 
done much good in curbing the political 
extravagance of Young Bengal, but it has fre- 
quently filtered down European projects of 
reform, which had been at the outset too 
crude and sweeping, into useful and practic- 
able measures. 

The condicion of the Bengal peasantry 
was one of the first subjects that claimed 


public attention after the country was reduced || 


to peace. Many of the largest land-owners 
were non-resident ; their estates lay at the 
mercy of grasping agents ; rents were raised 
according to the avarice or exigencies of the 
landlord, not according to the value of land 
or the ability of the tenant ; and eviction was 
remorselessly carried out to a serious extent. 
The missionaries labouring in the rural dis- 
tricts were the only persons who could realise 
the Bengalee peasant’s pitiful condition, and 
so they took up his cause and fought, and 
are fighting to this hour, a stout battle against 
the landlords and the British Indian Associa- 
tion. The contest has assumed many shapes, 
but the principles at issue continue unchanged 
—the peasantry wishing to participate in the 
blessings of British administration, the land- 
lords determined to make no concession ex- 
cept upon absolute compulsion. Lord Com- 
wallis’s Permanent Settlement of 1793, which 


made the land-holders the actual owners of | 
the soil upon a tax fixed in perpetuity, and | 


provided for the security of occupants only 


in general terms, gave the landlords a very | 
strong position, of which they did not fail to 


make the most. The courts, however, came 


to the rescue, and by a series of decisions | 


| 








conferred occupancy rights upon all tenants |! 


who could prove twelve years’ uninterrupted 


possession ; and in 1859, an act of the legis- || 
lature defined the tenant’s position, ¢nd laid | 


down rules for determining the rental, The 
best effects have attended this enactment. 
The peasant has acquired a freedom and an 
independence altogether unknown to him be- 
fore, while the landlord’s legitimate interests 
in his property have been sufficiently pro- 
tected. But the British Indian Association 
never forgave the missionaries their share in 
bringing about this important revolution, and 
their most disinterested efforts for the elevation 
of native society have been too frequently met 
by the non-resident landlords in a spirit of 
petty and spiteful hostility. 

For the last quarter of a century, the mis- 
sionaries have never ceased to urge upon 
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| Government the necessity for educating the 
| masses of Bengal in a knowledge of their | 
|mother tongue. The Bengalee landlords | 
| have little sympathy with such a project, | 
| especially as a proportion of the cost must | 
| necessarily fall upon their own shoulders. | 
| Moreover, many of the city natives owe their | 
position and influence to education alone, 
| and they look with true Brahminical horror 
| at the placing of so divine a gift as knowledge 
| within the reach of the vulgar, and are jealous 
_ of all attempts at raising the masses to their 
| own level. The great champion of popular 
| education was the Rev. James Long, of the 
|| Church Missionary Society. Mr. Long is 
| one of the very few men who thoroughly 
understand and can thoroughly sympathize 
| with the Bengalee peasantry, and he has 
never ceased by tongue and pen to plead the 
cause of the dumb masses. To him, more 
than to any other individual, the vernacular 
press of Bengal is indebted for its present 
respectable position and wide field of utility. 
|| It was Mr. Long’s representations that mainly 
led Lord Canning to appoint an official 
reporter upon vernacular newspapers, and 
|| this appointment gave the first great impetus 
to Bengalee journalism. It was Mr. Long’s 
arguments also that at last induced Sir John 
Lawrence to take action in the education 
question, and ia spite of the outcry of land- 
lords, and the indifference of Bengal officials, 
to impose a cess upon the Jand for village 
schools and other local improvements. The 
agitation is still going on, and the British 
Indian Association is exerting itself in every 
direction to obtain a repeal of the new impost. 
But any opposition that would involve the 





| relinquishment of popular education must, 


sooner or later, recoil to the injury of the 
landlords themselves. They may cry out 
that the Permanent Settlement has been in- 
fringed, but if it be found that the Permanent 
Settlement obstructs popular education, I 
seriously fear that public opinion will pro- 
nounce against the former. 

But though the British Indian Association 
has little sympathy to lavish upon the peasant 
when he claims his rights at the hands of his : 
landlord, it is not slow to redress his wrongs 
when this can be done at the expense of a | 
third party. The famous JVi/ Darpan case 
is an example of this. A year or two after 
the Mutiny there were loud complaints of op- 
pression among the tenants of English plant- 
ers in the indigo districts. These outcries 
were, doubtless, greatly exaggerated, but | 
there were many serious evils inevitable under || 
the system pursued by the planters. The 
Bengalee peasant is_improvident and needy, 
and does everything upon advances. Long 
before it is sown, his crop of indigo is hypo- 
thecated to the planter, and if he is either 
unable or unwilling to implement his bargain, 
violence is too often employed to coerce him. 
Besides, the tenant may often wish to sow a 
crop that would be less troublesome and 
more remunerative. But his landlord, the 
English planter, will allow him to grow no- 
thing but indigo. The natives about the 
capital took up the cause of their country- 
men, and they were aided by the missionaries, 
who, true to their Christian principles, sought 
to succour the defenceless and relieve the 
oppressed, in spite of the odium which such 
a course would procure for them among those 
of their own race and creed. 

A. ALLARDYCE. 





TWO LOTS. 


| “ DOOR Nellie,” then 

| she-flutters away, 
Lovely and young and weil-beloved, and as light of | 

foot as a fay ; 

And I sit here lone, crippled and weak, like the | 

wasted willow-tree 

That grew by the brooklet where we played in days 

that have ceased to be. 


a sigh, a careless kiss, and | 


Ceaselessly glad as ever, 
While violets nod on your grassy banks, 
And restless aspens shiver, 
And you go gaily wandering on 
To join the mighty river 7 | 


} 
O little brook, are you singing | 
{ 
| 


O say, do you gleam in the sunlight now as you did | 
long ago, 
Would waters that mirrored my 


} 
joy relentlessly mirror | 
my woe ? 


Or would the glad face of my childhood gaze up as it 
used to gaze, {| 
From your cool depths where }:-bbles gleam as they | 


gleamed in these far-off days ? 


Alas the vain thought ! it could never be so: 
Right weary the poor face would be; 

For your waters can only mirror, sweet brook, 
The image of what they can see ; 

That child is a fay of a far-away day, 
Whom no one remembers but me. 


Why did the shadow fall on my life ? 
Why did the sunshine darken for me ? 
Why must I sit in a captive cell, 
In a world so joyous and free ? 


* 
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Ah, suffering heart, the air is laden 
With moans of like snisery ; 
Some have wept—some must weep— 
Till we reach the glad Eden ; 
|«*The thing that hath been is the thing that 
shall be.” 


in the shade, 

And yet in the longest summer-day the sunshine, I 
ween, will fade, 

In darkness we all must slumber at last, and sure 
when day is done, 

As sound they sleep who pined in the shade as they 
who joyed in the sun. 


Some are born to flit in the sunshine and some to pine 


*‘ Poor Nellie !”’ her sister said and sighed, and kissed 
her and went her way 

Down to the beach where her lover stood watching 
| the ships in the bay, 
| Idly watching the wavelets break on the wave-worn 
stones of the pier, 
| Idly musing on life and love, unwitting that Nettie 
drew near. 


Beautiful golden-haired Nettie, she noted with trou- 
bled surprise 
The absent, dreamy, far-away look that dwelt in her 
lover’s eyes, 
As gravely gazing on all around he stood in the | 
eventide, 
| Forgetting to watch for the coming of his own beau- 
tiful bride,— 











. 


her the while, 
seeing her smile, 
and of heaven, 


to them had been given,— 


Yet pondering why so few may share the bliss that Ho 


| 


Forgetting to watch for her coming, yet thinking of | There in the glow of the sunlight, he sighed for the 


souls in the shade ; 


Hearing her voice in the wavelets, in the sunbeams | Yet as he sighed a joyous smile in his dark eyes 


glimmering played, 


| Thanking God in his heart for the beauty of earth | How could he sorrow in sympathy while Nettie was | 


drawing near,— ; 
w could he sorrow in sympathy while her gay | 
yoice rang in his ear ? 

















Chiding the high grave phantasies that in poet souls 


Why gladness, beauty, and love are showered a fairy | grow apace, 
shower upon one, | Clothing earth and air and sea and sky with a sadly 
Another aye goes droopingly till the dreary life-day | tender grace, 
__ be done, | Idle and vain to her they seemed, for though she was 
Till the sore heart-hunger be stilled in the grave | loving and fair, 
where they hunger not, | Ne’er a thought of his noblest thoughts did the 
Where toils and task-work, groans and sighs, for ever | golden-haired beauty share. 


and aye are forgot. . “ * 


+ * 
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[ 4Y= was about fifty years of age when 

he fell into that terrible sin which in- 
volved so many tragic consequences. Twenty 
years had passed since the death of Saul, 
and about thirteen years since his nephew 
Joab had scaled the rocky fastness of Jebus. 
These twenty years had made a vast change 
in the condition of the kingdom. David 
was no more a dweller in tents, but had in 
Jerusalem the stately palace erected by 
the skilled workmen of Tyre, and around 
him an organized court, with the various 
officers of a settled state. 


THE FALL OF DAVID. 
By THE EDITOR. 





He had also | of before, he was also their religious teacher 


Rabbah lasted two years, and the sin of 
David was committed probably about the 
time of its commencement. 

He had indeed attained a splendid posi- 
tion. He was not only beloved by his 
subjects for that fascinating grace which he 
possessed from his youth—for “ everything 
that the king did pleased the people”— 
but he had become identified with every 
national achievement. The virtual founder 
of the new state, the victorious monarch 
who had established a dominion undreamt 


brought the sacred Tabernacle and Ark and the organizer of their new worship. 
of Jehovah within the walls of his capital, |Some of his grandest psalms had been 


| and a mighty array of priests and levites, | already composed and given for the service 
_ and thousands of musicians and singers were | of the sanctuary—so that, as poet and 


employed in giving an outward majesty to | musician, as well as Prince, it was his joy 


the service of God, which had been unknown | to hear his own majestic hymns daily lifted 


before. The narrow limits of the kingdom 
had likewise been marvellously enlarged. In 
a series of decisive campaigns he had shat- 
tered for ever the Philistine power, com- 
pletely reduced Moab, subdued Edom, and 
taken the proud “ City of the Rock.” Moab 
had indeed become the “ wash-pot,” or basin, 





| 








to the very gates of heaven by thousands of 
voices, accompanied by the peal of trumpets 
and the clash of cymbals. And in these 
psalms he was more than poet—he was the 
great religious instructor of his people. He 
had taught the people to identify religion | 
with purest morality. ‘Who shall ascend 


in which he had plunged his feet, Edom his | into the hill of the Lord? or who shall 


slave to whom he had “cast his shoe,” over | stand in his holy place? 


Philistia he had “ shouted ” in triumph. 
Still further, he had in one or two decisive 


battles vanquished the Ammonites, Syria, | deceitfully. 


| 


He that hath | 
clean hands and a pure heart, who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
He shall receive the blessing | 


and the great kingdoms lying far to the|of the Lord, and righteousness from the 


_ eastward, so that, with the exception of one 


fortress, his dominion swept in an unbroken 


| 


| 
| 


God of his salvation.” Of himself and of 
the spirit in which he worshipped, he had | 


_ line from Damascus to the Euphrates, and | been able to say, “ Judge me, O Lord, for I | 


| Rabbah. 


round by the east of Moab and Edom, 
to the desert which separated Palestine 
from Egypt. 


the only spot where his power was resisted. 
David recognised the difficulty of capturing 
Not only was every available 


| man employed down to his own body- 
_ guard, but the Ark of God, which had never 
| been permitted to go out to battle since the 





fatal day when old Eli died, was also sent to 
the front as a visible pledge of the tremen- 
dous issue at stake. The king’s body-guard 
consisted of the old heroes who had stood 
by David in his wanderings. Every officer 
in it was distinguished by some famous ex- 
ploit, and among these was Uriah, the 
Hittite, of heathen descent, though he had 


become a proselyte of Israel. The siege of 
XV—27 


The strong city of Rabbah,|and my heart, for thy loving-kindness is 
where Joab had shut up the Ammonite | before mine eyes, and I have walked in thy 
king and the remnant of his army, was | truth. 


| 
| 





| He who had sung songs fit for the choir of 


have walked in mine integrity. Examine 
me, O Lord, and prove me, try my reins 


I will wash my hands in innocency, 
so will I compass thine altars.” 

When thus mature in years, and when he 
had attained the highest reputation for wis- 
dom and sanctity—when he, if any man, | 
seemed safe—suddenly he fell. The terrible 
history of sin given by St. James found in 
him a sad illustration. A passing tempta- 
tion “set fire to lust, lust, when it con- 
ceived, brought forth sin, and sin, when it 
was finished, brought forth death.” Alas, 
what cunning sparks of hell are mingled with 
what is best in every heart! This man, 
half divine in the grandeur of his aspirations, 
wallows, beast-like, in the mire of pollution. 
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seraphim, falls like another Lucifer into the 
abyss of evil. First, into adultery—and that 
the basest—with the wife of a tried officer, 
fighting for him in a perilous war. The 
strong, rich man robs his poor retainer of his 
one beloved possession. And that is not 
enough; but as one sin ever leads to another, 
so when conscience reproved him, and when 
his dread of exposure haunted him, it was 
with David the saint as with the poorest 
wretch who enters on a wrong course. Oh, 
what devices and wretched contrivances then 
suggest themselves in order to escape 
detection! Anything rather than confession ! 
For when a man, especially if he has a great 
reputation to sustain, gets involved in a 
single crime, there is no undreamt-of base- 
ness which does not then become possible. 
“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do 
this?” is the natural question at the begin- 
ning of a course ending in deeds of infinitely 
deeper dye. And so this David, rather than 
humble himself before the man he had 
wronged, and before the people who esteemed 
him as a father, makes despairing efforts to 
conceal his fault. This sinner on the throne 
became the meanest schemer. The noble 
bearing of the simple soldier throws into 
darkest contrast the vile attempts made by 
his master to entrap him. There is nothing 
He 


too low for the king to descend to. 
feigns kindness to Uniah, flatters him, makes 
him drunk—anything, if he can only accom- 
plish his purpose. But when all these devices 
fail, the last shocking remedy suggests itself 


—let Uriah fall in the war. And so he 
wrote to Joab, and makes this honourable 
soldier the bearer of his own sentence—and 
such a sentence !—“ Set Uriah in the front 
of the battle, and retire from him, so that he 
perish.” Joab understood the letter only 
too well. The tried officer is ordered to lead 
a rash assault. The king’s will is accom- 
plished. David has succeeded. At last he 
breathes more freely. Bathsheba is brought 
to the palace, and the child is born. All 
seems now covered up, and there is not a 
whisper uttered nor a finger pointed against 
the king. 

So it seemed; but if we look into the 
heart of this man during these miserable 
months, we have a terrible revelation. He, 
doubtless, might have pleaded the tempta- 
tions of his position, or screened himself by 
a comparison with the habits of other despots. 
But no such excuses availed him against his 
own conscience. An awful change had hap- 
pened. He could not now pray, “ Try my 





come to him like brass, and his own heart as 
iron. There were now no pure psalms rising 
from a soul rejoicing “under the shadow of 
God’s wings.” The picture he draws of that 
time is fmghtfully real. When he “kept 
silence,” God’s hand was heavy on him— 
heavy on conscience, heavy on heart night 
and day—intolerably heavy. He was in a 
fever. “His moisture was turned into the 
drought of summer.” “The arrows of God 
stuck fast in him, and God’s hand pressed 
him sore.” Then, when he seemed harden- 
ing as he progressed in this life of falsehood 
and rebellion, when all the freshness of 
his heart was withered like grass, Nathan 
came to him. In the spirit of the true 
prophet he first touched the better nature 
of the king by the exquisite parable of the 
rich man and the poor—the many flocks 
of the one, and the single ewe-lamb of the 
other, which “grew up with his children 
and ate of his own meat, and drank of his 
own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was 
unto him as a daughter.” The utter base- 
ness of the deed which he related roused the 
nobler instincts of the king. His old warmth 
of heart burst forth in a gush of generous 
passion, and when all the stony apathy was 
thus melted for an instant into feeling, Nathan 
shot home the barbed arrow, “ Thou art the 
man!” and left it there fixed for ever. In 
one rapid sketch he revealed David's history 
—all God's mercy, all his own crime. The 
hell into which he had fallen was lit as by a 
lightning flash. “I have sinned,” he moans 
in words short as the prayer of the pub- 
lican, and still more intense—and then, 
when Nathan was gone, he fell before God 
in that cry which has been the cry of the 
broken-hearted penitent in all ages, “Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to thy 
loving-kindness ; according to the multitude 
of thy tender mercies blot out my trans- 
gressions,” 

It was verily not because David was fault- 
less that he was “the man after God’s own 
heart.” Sensualist and murderer, he had 
fallen into a lower abyss of evil than ever 
did any so-called “servant of God,” whose 
life is recorded in Scripture for our instruc- 
tion. Let us, however, take heed lest we 
confound two matters essentially distinct. 
It was not his sin, but Azs struggle with sin, 
which makes his history remarkable. He 
certainly fell—as many a criminal has fallen, 
whose life is happily forgotten—under the 
power of vilest passion, and yielded to 
base and murderous cunning. Were this 


reins and my heart.” The heavens had be- | all we knew, we might easily dismiss him 
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with some hard words of indignant revulsion, 
But we dare not do this with a man to whom 
sin was agony. The vehemence with which 
this broken-hearted penitent cries from the 
depths, tells us at once of a self-loathing 
bitter as death, and of a love to God which 
was truer to him than all the evil. It was 
this which met the mind of God, and it is 
this which makes his life be in all ages a 
treasury of help for the fallen, showing the 
hell and horror of sin, and the hope there is 
in God for the very worst. When in this 
light we study the psalms of penitence, espe- 
cially as connected with his subsequent his- 
tory, we shall discover what a complete 
response there was in David to the mind of 
God. For there is no attempt to excuse 
himself. He holds his sin steadily in the 
light, and confesses that he is but “one 
pollution.” “I have sinned,” “I was born 
in sin,” “ Mine iniquities are gone over my 
head,” “Thou art clear in judging me.” 
Nor does he try any escape from the reality 
of evil by some arbitrary use of Jewish 
ritual, “Thou desirest not sacrifice, else 
would I give it. Thou delightest not in 
burnt-offering.” ‘ The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit—a broken and a contrite 
heart, O Lord, thou wilt not despise.” And 


so, like a true man, he does not ask for escape 
from the mere consequences of sin, so much 


| as deliverance from sin itself. “Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew within 
me a right spirit.” This was surely a genuine 
| meeting of the will of God—something far 
nearer the truth of things than could ever 
have been attained by the self-righteous 
moralist whose shallow soul has never fought 
for very life against evil. Verily “there was 
no guile” in this man. Once he had acted 
falsely and covered up his life; but in the 
truth of his penitence he lays it all bare now, 
and though king on the throne, he gives the 
nation in the fifty-first Psalm the cry to God 
of their fallen monarch for mercy. And his 
faith is as remarkable as his contrition. He 
had often before this trusted God in hours 
of danger and difficulty, but never did he 
show such confidence in the divine good- 
ness—such an appreciation, if I may use the 
term—of the Divine Fatherhood as when, 
sin-stained and utterly polluted, he did not 
turn away in despair, but cast himself on 
the “ multitude of God’s mercies.” 

There were two chief requests made by 
David. He asked forgiveness, and for “a 
clean heart.” He received the forgiveness 
at once, jor Nathan pronounced his pardon 
as soon as the king made confession. But 





the full nature of his sin was taught to him, 
and taught to the world by the common, but 
no less divine, lesson of consequences, 
David had been guilty of impurity, of virtual 
murder, and of rebellion against his Father 
in heaven. He had nowto see these sins in 
another light when reproduced among his 
own children, and still more personally when 
they could in a measure be traced as in- 
direct effects of his own iniquity. First his 
sweet daughter Tamar utterly ruined, her 
royal robe torn, her hands filled with dust 
and clutched over her head—the dust stream- 
ing down her tearful cheeks—passes like a 
ghost through the city, uttering the wild 
eastern cry of mourning. Months pass, and 
murder follows incest. Amnon is assassi- 
nated by the hand of his brother Absalom. 
Last of all Absalom rebels, and the king is 
driven from Jerusalem. 

It is thus the Bible teaches us. It 
answers the question, “ What is this that 
thou hast done?” not by moralising, but by 
the history of sin. 

One of the bitterest fruits of David's fall 
is seen in the change which passed over his 
own character. He became timid and irreso- 
lute. Instead of himself punishing the crimes 
of his children, and purifying his court of 
those elements which were sapping all law, 
human and divine, he became quite incapa- 
ble of firm action. The consciousness of his 
own evil seems to have paralyzed his will. 
It was this feebleness which gave occasion to 
the intrigues of Absalom. David’s slowness 
to avenge Tamar suggested to him the design 
of involving the royal family in a universal 
massacre, and when this failed of being com- 
pletely accomplished, his father’s hesitancy— 
banishing and then recalling him, neither 
punishing him nor yet receiving him into 
favour—afforded him too good an oppor- 
tunity for further conspiracy. No policy 
could have been worse for such a man as 
Absalom. Not trusted, yet left strong, he 
was thrust into the atmosphere where sedi- 
tious plots were most likely to be hatched, 
And this weakness in dealing with the sins 
of his family was conjoined with a tendency 
to shrink into private life, and with a prefer- 
ence for such duties as preparing materials 
for the future Temple rather than for those 
of active government. 

And Absalom was just the man to profit 
by these opportunities. With a strong dash 
of Arab blood in his veins, he was quick, 
cunning, and thoroughly unscrupulous. His 
good looks and noble bearing—“ for in all 
Israel there was none to be so much praised 
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as Absalom for his beauty ”—were joined to 
an insinuating and courteous address. His 
ambition was unbounded, and his desire for 
‘preserving his name” a passion. He was 
a man who could scheme deeply, bide his 
time patiently, and then strike with decision 
and daring. Accordingly, presuming on the 
gentleness and forbearance of the king, Ab- 
salom set himself steadily to undermine his 
throne. He surrounded himself with a little 
court whose brilliancy formed an intentional 


|| contrast to the retirement of his father. With 
|} consummate art the handsome prince stole 
| the hearts of the people. 


Sitting at the gate 


| as a judge, he became the confidant of every 


litigant—the would-be vindicator of every 
wrong. And in all this Absalom had a skil- 


| ful ally in the grandfather of that Bathsheba 


| whom David had wronged. 


Ahithophel, the 
vain, but wise and unscrupulous traitor, was 


| both counsellor of the king and the promoter 
| of his son’s treason. 


| David was never more manifest than on the 


| utterly gone. 


outbreak of the rebellion. The spirit of the 
warrior, which of old used to rise in propor- 
tion to the greatness of the danger, seems 
Broken-hearted, he sees in 
every event a just retribution on himself. 
If conscience did not make a coward of him, 


it certainly unfitted him for any bold move. | 
It is thus we notice a crushed, unselfish 
humility under disaster which is most touch- 


ing. He appears unwilling that any one 


| should run unnecessary danger on his ac- 
| count; he begs Ittai, the foreigner, not to 


imperil his safety by accompanying him ; he 


' orders the priests to carry back the ark ; and 
| when Shimei curses him he forbids his punish- 
| ment, saying, “Let him curse; because 
the Lord hath said unto him, Curse David.” 


There are few incidents in ancient history 
more vividly portrayed than the confusion 
and panic of that day; the rapid mustering 


| of friends outside the walls ; the flight of the 


king ; the movement of the procession down 


the deep gorge of the Kedron and up the 


rough.road which, to the present day, breasts | 


the steepness of Olivet. 
guard, and as the glitter of their spears dis- 
appeared over the crest of the hill, there 
followed the long line of fugitives, their 
wild notes of eastern mourning, shrill and 


sad, sounding near and far away, and last of | not want.” 


| all went the king with bared feet and his 


head wrapped in his mantle, weeping as he 
went. 

Many of his psalms refer to this critical 
time. The deep sense he had of wrong when 


he found himself betrayed by a man to whom 
he had shown such kindness as to Absalom 
‘when he was in calamity,” is uttered in the 
thirty-fifth psalm ; which describes also the 
extent to which society had been undermined, 
and how widely disaffection had spread :— 


° 7 it is not an enemy that reproacheth me, then I could 
ear it; 
Neither is it he that hateth me that magnificth himself 
against me. 
But thou—a man mine equal, 
My familiar and well-known friend, 
We were wont to take sweet counsel together, 
And go to the house of God among the festive tnrong. 
His words were softer than butter, 
Yet war was in his heart ; 
His words were smoother than oil, 
Yet were they drawn swords.” 


Eminently characteristic of the man are the 
sudden bursts of passionate indignation. He 
who a few weeks afterwards charged his offi- 
cers to “deal gently with the young man, 
even Absalom,” now calls on God to destroy 
his enemy. “ Plead my cause, O God, with 





| safety.” 


First went the | 


those that strive with me. Take hold of 


| shield and buckler, and stand up for my help. 
The great change which had come over | 


Let destruction come upon him at unawares.” 


| Still more characteristic of his poetic soul are 


those outbursts of purest longing. “Oh that I 
| had wings like a dove; then would I fly 
| away and be at rest. Lo! then would I 

wander far off; I would lodge in the wilder- 
| ness. I would hasten my escape from the 
| stormy wind and tempest.” Very lovely, 
too, are the evening and morning hymns 
which belong to the time of his flight. 
“There be many that say, Who will show 
us any good? Lord, lift Thou the light 
of Thy countenance upon us... I will 
| both lay me down in peace and sleep; for 
| Thou, Lord, only makest me to dwell in 
“ Lord, how are they increased that 
trouble me! Many there be which say of 
my soul, There is no hope for him in God. 
But Thou, O Lord, art a shield for me. I 
laid me down and slept ; I awaked, for the 

Lord sustained me.” 

For weeks, perhaps for months, David 
remained on the other side of Jordan, at 
Mahanaim, amid the pastoral hills of Gilead. 
It was there, among a people whose wealth 
consisted in flocks and herds, and whose 
country lay amid the “ park-like forests ” and 
| green uplands of Bashan—and where there 

was so much to recall the associations of his 
= that David sang his twenty-third 

psalm—“ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 





Youth and age mingle their 
| different lights. ‘The sweet confidence of 
| childhood is crossed by the shadows of 
| bitter experience. The stillness of Maha- 
| naim, the greenness of the pastures, the sweet 
murmur of its many waters, are contrasted 
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with the dark gorge of the Jordan valley, 
“the valley of the shadow of death,” where 
the forces were mustering for battle. But 
even in the presence of his foes God had 
prepared a table for him. So he would fear 
no evil. ‘Goodness and mercy,” he is 
assured, “ will follow him all the days of his 
life,” and he will “ dwell in the hovse of 
the Lord for ever.” 

David had no heart for this unnatural war- 
fare. And when the decisive day arrived— 
although at first the old fire flashed for an 
instant, yet when compelled to remain at 
Mahanaim and his army defiled past him— 
the reaction of feeling was deep and sad. 
When he realised the purpose for which they 
were marching, the heart of the father yearned 
for his child, and he charged his officers, 
“ Deal gently with the lad for my sake.” 

When that evening the soldiers returned, 
wearied and soiled with battle, there was no 
king to give them welcome. ‘The shadow of 
death was over the place, and the tower 





above the gate was ringing with the loud 
wail of a broken-hearted man. “My son 
Absalom! my son! my son! woule God I 
had died for thee !” 

It was wise and politic in Joab to rebuke 
him ; but it is ours to pierce through these 
trappings of state and gaze on the moral 
spectacle which that hour revealed. What ele- 
ments of grief were then mingled! This noble 
son dead, and through his fault ; a fault that 
might be traced. It was the ending of a 
bitter family history, whose every sorrow was 
linked to the father’s blame. When David 
returned to Jerusalem he carried a heart 
which was indeed purified by chastise- 
ment. He sings no more songs of victory, 
for he is the downcast, gentle old man, de- 
siring no one to be punished—not even 
Shimei. And thus through the discipline of 
events—the stern avengers of wrong—his 
prayer was answered, “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew within me a right 
spirit.” 
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1V.—AZORES. 


LTHOUGH the two remote little archi- | 


things in common, the first impression of the | 


Azores is singularly different from that of 
Bermudas, Long before the white cottages, 
straggling in broken lines almost round the 
islands on the top of the sea-cliff, or grouped 
in villages round their little churches —white, 
quaintly edged with black, like mourning 
envelopes—in the mouths of richly-wooded 
ravines, have become visible, the eye has 
been dwelling with pleasure on the bold out- 
line of the land, running up everywhere into 
magnificent ridges and pinnacles, and has 
sometimes been almost startled by the 
sudden unveiling of a majestic peak, through 
a rift in the clouds far up in the sky. 

As the islands draw nearer, the hazy blues 
and purples give place to vivid shades of 
green, and these, at first, blending and in- 
distinct, gradually resolve themselves into a 
rich and luxuriant cultivation, filling up the 
valleys with dense woods of pine and sweet 
chestnut, covering the slopes, wherever it is 
possible to work, with orange-groves, vine- 
yards, and fields of maize and wheat, and 
even where work is scarcely possible, miti- 
gating the nearly precipitous cliffs and 
rendering them available by means of arti- 
ficial terraces and slopes. 











The Azores are situated between lat. 39° 
pelagos out in the Atlantic have many | 45’ and 36° 50’ N., and long. 25° and 31° 


20’ W. ‘They consist of three groups, two 
small islands, Flores and Corvo, to the 
extreme north-west; Fayal and Pico, se- 
parated by a narrow and shallow channel 
and forming geologically one elevation in | 
the centre, and associated with these, spread- 
ing to the north-eastward, San Jorge, Ter- 
ceira, the former seat of government, and 
Graciosa ; while the third group, nearly a 
couple of hundred miles to the south-west- 
ward, consists of San Miguel, the richest and 
most important of the islands, and the seat 
of the present capital, San Maria, and two 
curious little patches of native rocks, the 
Formigas and Dollabarat. The climate of 
the Azores is mild and equable. In summer 
they are touched by the south-east trades, or 
rather they are just in the fine-weather edge 
of the variables. In winter they are subject 
to heavy gales from the south-west. * Their 
climate is doubtless influenced to a certain 
extent by the southern deflection of the gulf 
stream, and they are near the northern 
border of the Sargasso Sea. The mean 
annual temperature of Ponta Delgada in St. 
Michael is 63°°8 F., 1°6 higher than that 
of Palermo, 2°°5 lower than that of Malaga, 
and 1° lower than that of Funchal. The 
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mean winter temperature of Ponta Delgada 
is §5°°5 F., 3°°2 higher than that of Palermo, 
and 4°38 lower than that of Funchal; 
and the mean summer temperature is 
69°°2, 2°°3 lower than that of Palermo, and 
o*3 lower than that of Funchal. The 
mean temperature of the warmest month at 
St. Michael is 72°8 F., and that of the 
coldest 54°1, the range between the ex- 
tremes is therefore only about 18°. 

All the islands are volcanic, and their 
structure recalls, in every respect, that of 
such comparatively modern volcanic districts 
as those of the Eifel or Auvergne. The high 
rugged crests which everywhere take the 
form of more or less complete amphitheatres, 
are the walls of ancient craters, the centres 
of earlier volcanic action. The bottom of 
the old crater is now usually occupied by a 
lake, and in it, or round its edges, or outside 
it on its flanks, there are often minor craters, 
frequently very perfect in their form, which 
indicate eruptions of later date, efforts of the 
subsiding fires. The rocks which every- 
where stretch down in great undulating 
masses from the sides of the craters to the 
sea, are lavas of different dates, some of 
them not much more than a century old ; 
the wooded ravines are sometimes the 
natural intervals between lava _ streams, 
deepened by rivulets which have naturally 
followed their direction; more frequently 
they are valleys of erosion, worn by torrents 
in intervening accumulations of loose scoriz ; 
and the splendid cliffs, which form an in- 
accessible wall round the greater part of 
most of the islands, show, in most instruc- 
tive sections, the basaltic, trachytic, and 
trachydoleritic lavas, and the rudely or 


marine beds of tufa and ashes, the pro- 
ducts of successive eruptions. As a rule, 
soil formed by the wearing down of volcanic 
rocks is highly favourable to the growth of 
plants. It is wonderful to see how the cou- 
lées of lava and the mounds of pumice and 
ashes, formed by even the most recent erup- 


Flores and Corvo. One of the most re- 
markable differences between the Azores and 
the Bermudas is that, while the Bermudas 
spring up almost like a spire from a great 
depth, the Azores seem to be simply the 
highest points of a great plateau-like eleva- 
tion, which extends for upwards of a 


‘thousand miles from west to east, and 





|appears to be continuous with a belt of 


shallow water stretching to Iceland in the 
north, and connected’ probably with the 
“ Dolphin Rise” to the southward—a plateau 
which in fact divides the North Atlantic 
longitudinally into two great valleys, an east- 
ern and a western. The three previous sound- 
ings, the first three hundred and thirty miles 
from Fayal, had already shown that we were 
passing over the gradual ascent, and this 
dredging, although not very fruitful in results, 
gave indications by the presence of some 
comparatively shallow-water northern species, 
of a northern extension of its conditions. 
Next day we sounded in thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms, about twenty miles 
west of Fayal, in the depression which 
separates the western from the central group, 
and during the afternoon the fine bold island 
approached us, alternate cloud and bright 
sunshine bringing out the full effects of its 
contour and colouring. The south coast of 
Fayal is bounded by an abrupt cliff, perhaps 
from one to two hundred feet in height, inter- 
sected every here and there by deep valleys, 
and showing where the cliff is too pre- 
cipitous to support vegetation, sections of 
lava streams of various colours, and of beds 
of irtegularly stratified scoriz and ashes. 
The main road runs along the top of the 


| cliff, and at intervals, usually at the point of 
symmetrically stratified sub-aérial or sub- | 


intersection of a wooded gorge, a village of 
low white cottages clusters round a black 
and white church, surmounted by a large 
black cross. From the road the land slopes 
gradually upwards, passing into wide valleys 
terminating in ravines in the side of the 
Caldeira, a peak upwards of three thousand 
feet in height, with a fine crater at the top of 


tions—of many of which we know the dates, | it, not far from the centre of the island; or 


such as those of 1512, 1672, 1718, and 
1722—are now covered with cornfields and 
vineyards, and, in inaccessible places, with a 
luxuriant native vegetation. 

The first we saw of the Azores was the 
island of Flores, lying like a light grey cloud 
on the northern horizon, on the 30th of 
June, while we were dredging in a thousand 
fathoms water about fifty miles to the south 
of it, probably on a southern extension of 
the rise which culminates northwards in 


! scattered in all directions. 





running up abruptly into the many secondary 
cones and mounds of scoriz which are 
On this side of 
the island wheat is chiefly cultivated, except 
in the valleys, where there are a few vine- 
yards and fields of maize upon the slopes. 
The wheat was already yellowing for the 
harvest. The fields were small, separated by 
walls of dark lava, built, as we were after- 
wards told, partly as shelter from the high 
winds, and partly as the easiest means of 
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stowing the lava blocks, which have to be 
removed from the ground in the process of 
clearing. Another very effective addition to 
the fence serves also a double purpose, a 
hedge of the common reed (Arundo donax) 
is usually planted within the wall, and runs 
up to a height of twelve or fifteen feet, 
adding greatly to the shelter, and producing 
a long, straight, light cane, which is used in 
many ways. Split up, it answers the pur- 
pose of laths for supporting plaster, and the 
round canes bound together, and often fitted 
in neat patterns, may often be seen in the 
peasants’ houses, forming partitions, cup- 
boards, or light odds and ends of furniture. 
These tall reed hedges, at this season bear- 
ing large, feathery, flower-heads on this year’s 
shoots, while the stems of last year, now 
becoming hard and woody, bear on side 
branches a crop of small leaves like those 
of the bamboo, form quite a peculiar feature 
in the landscape. The Caldeira itself, the 
father of the family of craters, and evidently 
the centre of the first and most powerful 
outburst of volcanic action, remained in- 
visible to us—shrouded all day under a thick 
canopy of cloud. : 

In the evening we steamed into the channel 
between Fayal and Pico, and anchored in the 
roadstead of Horta, the chief town of Fayal. 
Here we were visited by the Portuguese 
officer of health, who, while making strict in- 
quiries as to the presence ef contagious disease 
in the ports which we had previously visited, 
shid nothing about the health of his own 
town, and it was with extreme chagrin that 
we learned from the British Vice-Consul, 
who came on board shortly afterwards, that 
Horta was suffering from an epidemic of 
small-pox, which had latterly been rather 
severe, especially among children. Under 
these circumstances Captain Nares judged it 
imprudent to give general leave, and on that 
evening and on the following morning one or 
two of us only took a rapid run through the 
town and its immediate neighbourhood, to 
gain such a hasty impression as we might of 
its general effect. 

Horta is a pretty little town of ten thousand 
inhabitants, situated in a deep bay which 
Opens to the westward, and looks straight 
across to the island of Pico, distant about 
four miles. The bay is bounded to the 
north by a bold lava promontory, Ponta 
| Espalamaca, and on the south by a very 
remarkable isolated crater, with one half of 
its bounding wall broken down and allowing 
the sea to enter, called Monte da Guia, a 
very prominent object when entering the bay 











from the southward. Monte da Guia is 
almost an island, and apparently at one time 
it was entirely detached. It is now con- 
nected with the land by a narrow neck com- 
posed chiefly of soft scoriz and pumice, in 
the middle of which there juts up an abrupt 
mass of dark rock called “Monte Quei- 
mada,” the burnt mountain, formed partly 
of stratified tufa of a dark chocolate colour, 
and partly of lumps of black lava, porous, 
and each with a large cavity in the centre, 
which must have been ejected as volcanic 
bombs in a glorious display of fireworks at 
some period beyond the records of Azorean 
history, but late im the geological annals of 
the islands. 

A long straggling street follows the curve 
of the bay and forks into two at the northern 
end, and cross streets ending in roads 
bounded by high sheltering walls, many of 
them white, tastefully relieved with blue or 
grey, simple frieze-like borders, run up the 
slope into the country. The streets are 
narrow, with heavy green verandahs to the 
houses, and have a close feel; but the town 
is otherwise clean and tidy, the houses are 
good in the ordinary Portuguese style, and 
some of the convent churches, though ordi- 
nary in their architecture, are large and even 
somewhat imposing. The church of the 
monastery occupied by the Carmelites before 
the suppression of the religious orders, over- 
looking the town, with its handsome facade 
surmounted by three Moresque cupolas, is 
the most conspicuous of these; and the 
Jesuit church, built somewhat in the same 
style, a little farther back from the town, is 
also rather effective. The suburbs abound 
in beautiful gardens; but they are sur- 
rounded by envious walls, and the unfortu- 
nate circumstances of our visit prevented our 
making the acquaintance of their possessors, 
oi whose friendly hospitality we had heard 
much, 

Pico, facing the town at the opposite side 
of the narrow strait, is at once a shelter to 
Horta and a glorious ornament. The peak, 
a volcanic cone of 7,613 feet in height, rivals 
Etna or the Peak of Teneriffe in symmetry 
of form. The principal cone terminates in a 
crater about two hundred feet deep, and 
nearly in the centre of the great crater a 
secondary cone, very perfect in shape, and 
composed of scorize and lava, rises to a height 
of upwards of two hundred feet above its rim. 
This little additional peak gives the top of 
this mountain a very characteristic form. 
‘The top of the mountain is covered with 
snow during the winter months, but it has 
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usually entirely disappeared before the end 
of May. The sides of the mountain, alter- 
nately ridged and deeply grooved, and 
studded with the cones and craters of minor 
vents, are richly wooded, and the lower and | 
more level belt sloping down to the sea-cliff, 
produces abundance of maize, yams (Ca/oca- 
sia esculenta), and wheat. The other islands 
depend greatly upon Pico for their supply of 
vegetables, fruit, and poultry. The morning 
we were at Fayal a fleet of Pico boats, two- 
masted with large latteen sails, loaded with 
green figs, apricots, cabbages, potatoes, and 
fowls, crossed over in time for early market. 
Formerly Pico was the vineyard of the 
Azores. Previous to the year 1853 from 





twenty to thirty thousand pipes were exported 


from the island of a dry, rather high-flavoured 
wine, which commanded a fair price in the 
markets of Europe, under the name of “ Pico 
Madeira.” In 1853 the wretched Oidium 
tuckert devastated the vineyards and reduced 
the population of the island, who depended 
mainly on their wine production for their 
subsistence, to extreme misery. Nothing 
would stop the ravages of the fungus; in 
successive years the crop was reduced to 
one-fourth, one-eighth, one-tenth, and then 
entirely ceased, and the inhabitants emi- 
grated in great numbers to Brazil and Cali- 
fornia. Some few attempts have been made 
to restore the vines, but up to the present 
time there is practically no manufacture of 
wine in the Azores. 


Orange Groves near Ponta Delgada. 


We left Fayal the morning after our 
arrival, and had one or two hauls of the 
dredge in shallow water, from fifty to a 
hundred fathoms, in the channel between 


Fayal and Pico. Everywhere the bottom 
gave evidence of recent volcanic action. 
The dredge came up full of fine dark vol- 
canic sand and pieces of pumice. We were 
surprised to find the fauna varied and abun- 
dant. As in the case of plants, it seems to 
take but little time for animals to spread in 
undiminished numbers over an area where 
every trace of life must assuredly have been 
destroyed by the rain of fire and brimstone. 





In the evening we passed eastward through 
the channel between Pico and San Jorge, 
and greatly enjoyed the fine scenery of the 


latter island, which rises inland into a bold 
mountain ridge, and presents to the sea a 
nearly unbroken mural cliff, ranging to up- 
wards of five hundred feet in height. 

On the evening of the 4th of July we 
anchored in roadstead of Ponta Delgada, the 
capital of San Miguel, and the chief town of 
the Azores. We were a little anxious about 
Ponta Delgada, for we had been told at 
Fayal that small-pox was prevalent there 
also; and although our information was not 
very definite, and we were in hope that it 
might prove incorrect, it was with great satis- 
faction that we heard from the quarantine 
officer that they had had no cases for a year 
past. Leave was accordingly freely given, 
and we all prepared to make the most of our | 
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| stay, which could not be extended beyond 'gada, but the road is circuitous and hilly, 
| five days at the farthest if we hoped to hold ! and the entire distance to be gone over was 
to our future dates. ‘not much less than thirty miles. We en- 

Ponta Delgada is very like Horta. It | gaged four carriages, each drawn by three 
curves in the same way round the shore of a | mules abreast and warranted to take us the 
bay, and gardens and orange-groves clothe | whole distance, if we chose, without drawing 








| the slope of a receding amphitheatre of hills ; 


| rently more activity and enterprise. One of 


| bridle. 
but there is more space about it, and appa- | 


The first part of our route lay through the 


|long drawn-out suburbs of the town, past 


the first things we saw was a locomotive | one or two churches without much character, 


steam-engine bringing down blocks of lava, 


to satiate, if possible, the voracity of the sea, | Spain and Portugal. 


and enable them to finish in peace a very 
fine breakwater, for whose construction every 
box of oranges exported has paid a tax for 
some years past. The wild south-westerly 


very like those in second-class towns in 
We then turned to- 
wards the interior, and walked up a long 
ascent, not to harass our mw/os so early in 
the journey. 

The road was dreary and tantalizing. We 


storms of winter pull down the pier nearly as | knew that it was bordered by lovely orange 


fast as it is built, and the engineer has 
adopted the plan of simply bringing an 
unlimited supply of 
rough blocks, and 
leaving the waves to 
work their wicked 
will with them and 
arrange them as they 
choose. In this way 
the blocks seem to 
be driven into the 
positions in which 
they can best resist 
the particular forces 
to which they are ex- 
posed, and they are 
subsiding into a solid 
foundation on which 
the building work is 
making _ satisfactory 
progress. Ponta Del- 
gada is much larger 
than Horta; the streets are wider, and there 
are many more good-sized houses. The 
churches are numerous and large, but com- 
monplace and immemorial; the only one 
which has any claim to a monumental cha- 
racter is an old church near the centre of 
the town, which was formerly attached to a 
Jesuit convent. 

The market at Ponta Delgada does not 
appear to be very good, and particularly in 
the short supply of vegetables and fruit, it 
seems to suffer from its distance from Pico. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 5th of 
July, a merry party of about a dozen of us 
started from Ponta Delgada to see the cele- 
brated valley and lake of the Furnas. 

As the crow flies the Furnas village, the 
fashionable watering-place of St. Michael, 
where the hot springs and baths are, is not 
more than eighteen miles from Ponta Del- 


wy, 


English Church at Ponta Delgada. 





groves, the last of the fragrant flowers 
just passing over, and the young fruit just 
beginning to swell, 
and usually about the 
size of a hazel-nut; 
but of this we saw 
nothing, our labori- 
ous climb was be- 
tween two hot, black 
walls of rough blocks 
of lava, nine to ten 
feet high. As a par- 
tial relief, however, a 
tall hedge of ever- 
green trees, planted 





close within the walls, | 
rose highabove them, | 


and threw enough of 
shade to checker the 
glare on the dusty 
road beneath. In 
the Azores at one 
time the orange trees, which seem to have 
been introduced shortly after the discovery 
of the islands, were planted at a distance from 
one another, and allowed to attain their full 
size and natural form. Under this system 
some of the varieties formed noble trees. 
The wind-storms are, however, frequently 
very violent in winter, and cften when the 
fruit was nearly ripe, the best part of a crop 
was lost, and the trees themselves greatly 
injured and broken, by a south-westerly gale. 
Experience has now shown that largerc rops 
may be procured with much greater cer- 
tainty by dwarfing and sheltering the trees, 
and it has now become a nearly universal 
practice to surround rectangular orchards or 
gardens, there called “ quintas,” with a lava 
wall; and further, to break the wind still 
more effectually, to plant within the wall 
a hedge of quickly-growing evergreen trees, 
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which is allowed to overtop it by twenty feet 
or so, and to scatter tall evergreens wherever 
there is a clear space among the orange 
trees, which are pruned and regulated so as 
to keep well below their level. 

These tall hedges, intersecting the country 
in all directions, have a peculiar but rather 
agreeable effect. Almost all the hedge- 
plants are of a bright lively green. The one 
most used is A/yrica faya, a native plant, 
which grows very abundantly on all the 
uplands, and seems to be regarded as a kind 
of badge in the islands, as its relation 
Myrica ga/e is in the west highlands of 
Scotland. ‘Two other native plants, Zewrus 
canariensis and Fersea indica, are sometimes 
employed, but they are supposed to afiect 
the soil prejudicially. Of late years a very 
elegant Japanese shrub, /iftosporum un- 
dulatum, which was originally introduced 
from England, has become widely used as a 
shelter-plant, and an allied species, Pétto- 
sporum tobira, is found to thrive well in 
quintas exposed to the sea-breeze. 

It is needless to say that the culture of 
the orange is the main industry of St. 
Michael, and that the wonderful perfection 
at which the delicious fruit arrives has been 
sufficient to give the island an advantage 
over places less remote, and to ensure a 
reasonable amount of wealth to the owners 
of the ground. The cultivation of the 
orange is simple and inexpensive. The soil 
formed by the wearing down of the volcanic 
rocks is, as a rule, originally rich. It is 
inclosed and worked for a year or two, and 
young plants of good varieties, from layers 
or grafts, are planted at distances of eight or 
ten yards. Strong plants from layers begin 
to fruit in two or three years. They come 
into full bearing in from eight to ten years, 
when each tree should produce about fifteen 
hundred oranges. The orange trees are 
lightly pruned, little more than the harsh 
spring shoots being removed. The surface 
of the 


intervals, by a method introduced in old 
times into Britain by the Romans—Lupins, 
which send up a rapid and luxuriant growth, 
and produce a large quantity of highly ni- 
trogenous seed in the rich new soil, are sown 
thickly among the trees, and then the whole, 
straw, pods, and seeds, dug into the ground. 
This seems to be sufficient to mellow the 
soil, and any other manure is rarely used for 
this crop. 

The oranges begin to ripen early in No- 
vember, and from that time to the beginning 


ground is kept clean and tidy with a | 
hoe, and it is manured yearly, or at longer | 


of May a constant succession of sailing 
vessels, and latterly steamers, hurry them to 
the London market. The fruit is gathered 
with. great care, the whole population, 
old and young, assisting at the harvest, 
and bringing it down in large baskets to the 
warehouses in the town. Each orange is 
then wrapped separately in a dry maize leaf, 
and they are packed in oblong wooden 
boxes, four to five hundred in the box. They 
used to be packed in the large clumsy cases 
with the bulging tops, so familiar in shops in 
England in the orange season; but the 
orange case has been entirely superseded 
during the last few years by the smaller box. 
About half a million such boxes are exported 
yearly from St. Michael, almost all to 
| London. The prices vary greatly. Oranges 
| of the best quality bring upon the tree 8s. to 
15s. a thousand according to the state of the 
| market, and the expenses of gathering, pack- 
| ing, harbour dues, and freight may come to 
| £1 athousand more; so that counting the loss 
| which with so perishable a commodity cannot 
| fail to be considerable, each St. Michael’s 
orange of good quality delivered in London, 
costs rather more than a halfpenny. The 
price increases enormously as the season 
goes on. Several varieties are cultivated, 
and one variety ripens a comparatively small 
number of large fruit, without seeds, towards 
the middle of April, which bring sometimes 
ten times as much as the finest of the 
ordinary oranges in the height of the season. 
At length, at an elevation of six hundred 
feet or so, the walls of the quintas were 
passed, and we emerged into the open 
country. The island is divided into two 
somewhat unequal portions, an eastern and a 
western. To the east we have high volcanic 
ridges, surrounding the picturesque valley of 
the Furnas, and stretching, in rugged peaks 
and precipitous clefts, to the extremity of the 
island. ‘The western portion culminates in 
the Caldeira {or crater) of the Sete Cidades, 
probably one of the most striking pieces of 
volcanic scenery to be seen anywhere. 
Between the two there is a kind of neck 
of lower land, beds of lava and scoriz and 
a congregation of small volcanic cones, won- 
derfully sharp and perfect, and with all the 
appearance of being comparatively recent. 
It is across this neck that the road passes to 
Furnas, and as it wound among the 
wooded dells between the cones, we hada 
splendid view of the northern coast with its 
long line of headlands—lava flows, separated 
by deep bays—radiantly blue and white 
under the sun and wind,—and passing up 
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into deep wooded dells. Beneath us, at the | up the branches and unavailable pieces into 
point where the road turned along the | scarcely less valuable faggots of firewood. 
northern shore, lay the pretty little town of | Every yard of tolerably level ground was 
Ribeira Grande, the second on the island. | under crop, maize chiefly, with here and 
This middle belt of lower land is, perhaps, | there a little wheat, or a patch of potatoes or of 
with the exception of the land immediately | tomatoes, or more rarely of sweet potatoes, 
round the towns, the best cultivated part of | for here ‘Cont olvulus batatas seems to have 
the island. The ‘volcanic cones are covered | nearly reached its temperature limit. Many 
with young growth of Pinus maritimus, with | fields, or rather patches—for each crop 
here and there a group of poplars, or of | usually covers a small space which is not 
Persea indica. These, and particularly the | separated from the contiguous patches by 
first, are the trees which furnish the wood | any fence—are fallow, that is to say, are 
for the orange boxes, and on our way we | under a luxuriant crop of lupin, sown to be 
saw several picturesque groups of bronzed, | dug down bodily as manure, so soon as the 
scantily-clad Azoreans, cutting down the trees, | plant shall have extracted the maximum o/ 
reducing the trunks to lengths suitable for | assimilable matter from the water and air. 
the different parts of the boxes, and binding | C. WYVILLE THOMSON. 
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| aes have tried to prove that; varied. He has himself admitted as much 


Bismarck’s career exhibits a striking | over and over again. He was no longer, 


| dramatic unity, that he had planned the | | he said in 1867, the same man as in 1848; 

| successive stages of his history in years long | his experiences at Frankfort were the source 
| previous, and “that the culminating point in | of a political revolution within him; for he 
| his greatness is the fulfilment of a scheme | found that “the political world looked very 


| 
| 





the end of which had been, discerned by | differently behind the scenes from what it 
him from the beginning. Nothing could be | did before the footlights.” He began his 
farther from the truth. Circumstances com- | diplomatic career as the friend of Austria. A 
bined to fashion the future author of German | short time of probation sufficed to strip him 
unity for his great task; but he was himself | of his illusion, and led him to discover that 
long unsuspicious of his destiny. Bismarck | he had been cherishing an idol; for the 
was never any mysterious child of destiny to | Austria on which he counted did not exist. 
himself. During the years of his early life he | It was not so much that Bismarck changed, 
was too much the sport of secming accident, | 38 that there was a new Austria to be dealt 
allowing his life to unroll itself as it might, | with—the Austria no longer of Metternich, 
without greatly caring for the future. He | but of Schwartzenberg. He entered the arena 
was, however, susceptible to the teaching of | of politics as a Junker, and was long the 
events, and as his nature was steadied, and | trusted leader of the Prussian Conservatives. 
the currents of his being deepened in the | They suported him loyally through the hard 
serene atmosphere of domestic life, the super- | struggle against the Parliamentary Liberals 
abundant restlessness of character which used (the “Fortschritts parte) mm order that the 
to flame forth in wild outbursts was mastered | Prussian King and State might have an 
and set bounds to, becoming the central| army fit for the tasks before them. Bis- 
heat that nourished and quickened the whole | marck long continued to be looked upon as 
life. It was necessary there should be such| the Conservative chief. The time came 
concentration and the self-collection of all| when it was his duty to break wholly with 
his energies arid capabilities, if he was to do | the Conservatives. But here again, as before 
the work to which he was called. Gradually, | with Austria, the change lay not so much 
as the years went on, he gained clearness | with him as with the circumstances of the 
and insight as to what that was. But his! country. The hour arrived when the work 
course, to outward seeming, has not been a | requiring to be done for the security of King 
self-consistent one. Experience has been! and Fatherland necessitated collision with 
his teacher, and supplied the materials which | interests and principles with which Prussian 
determined the direction of his growth. At Conservatism had been identified. Bis- 
different times, under varying conditions, his | marck did not hesitate. The service of 
attitude towards the same institutions has his monarch and his country was his end ; 
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all else were but means to that end. When, 
in the recent struggles over Prussia’s educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical policy, and over the 
‘Districts’ Organization Bill, by which self- 
government has been introduced in the 
eastern provinces, the Conservatives opposed 
what Bismarck believed to be essential to 
the national well-being, he did not hesitate 
to turn to the Liberals to seek support from 
them. At the present moment the majority 
which supports the Government, both in the 
German Parliament and the Prussian Diet, is 
mainly composed of the various sections of 
the Liberals. The Conservative party has 
been shattered, and has suffered this fate at 
the hands of its old leader. 

Other instances of a like character might 
be adduced ; but these two, from the earlier 
and the later phases of the Chancellor’s 
career, suffice to illustrate the point we 
desire to make plain. Bismarck’s public lite 
exhibits many apparent inconsistencies, and 
offers much that, on a merely external 
view, is irreconcilable with steady adhesion 
to a definite political creed. Yet, through- 
out all such changes, not only in spite, but 
by means of them, Bismarck has been true to 
himself and to the fundamental convictions 





which impart unity to his life and character. 
We said before that his life from the opening 
of his career has been one of conflict. He | 
began fighting for the King against the Revo- | 
lution and for the consolidation of Prussia | 
in opposition to Prussian Parliamentary | 
Liberalism. He early saw that Prussia re- | 
quired other physicians than Liberal Con- | 
stitution-mongers, and other medicine than 
their vague phraseology. If the nation 
was to take its proper place, it must be 
made strong. And he sought to make it 
strong by developing its character as a nation, 
and therefore as a monarchy under the 
Hohenzollerns. Loyalty to King and de- 
votion to country were Bismarck’s watch- 
words from the first, and have been his 
guiding principles since. Tenacious in main- 
taining the ends he saw before him, he 
was comparatively indifferent to the means. 
He has not scrupled to violate the forms of 
Constitutional law and freedom, if thereby 
he might make sure of the substance. As 
the successive objects to be attained have 
presented themselves at the main epochs of 
his life, he has acted as he has done, and 
fulfilled the purposes that seemed revealed to 
him, because he must. His life has been de- 
termined by the conditions of the time, 
which does not mean that he subordinated 





principle to interest, but that he learned the 


path of duty from the teachings of expe- 
rience, Never was man less of a transcen- 
dentalist or idealist than this clear-sighted, 
sturdy Pomeranian nobleman. Yet never 
has man helped to the realisation of a higher 
ideal than that unity of Germany which had 
been the object of so many aspirations of the 
noblest of her sons, but which, up till a few 
years ago, appeared destined to remain in- 
capable of realisation. The great deeds that 
may be accomplished through simple fidelity 
to duty have rarely been set in such brilliant 
relief as by the nobleman who only sought to 
do the work assigned him, because, like 
Luther, he could do no otherwise. 2 

In tracing the character of Bismarck’s 
early years we saw how the period of his | 
youth was a time of moral training. He 
was making ready for his parliamentary and 
diplomatic career, his “ Lehr und Wander- 
jahre.” This stage of preparation lasted 
from 1848 till 1862, and during it the task | 
he was to perform was made clear to him. 
These fourteen years gave him the oppor- 
tunity he needed of observing what passed | 
behind the scenes. At Frankfort, at St. | 
Petersburg, and at Paris he gathered the | 
knowledge of men and events which he was 
enabled to apply after he became Minister- 
President of Prussia. That happened in | 
1862, and then commenced the fight with 
Liberalism and the fictions of the Parlia- 
mentary system—fictions at least in Prussia 
at that time, as they would have sapped the | 
strength of the country, but would never have 
concentrated and consolidated its resources. 
This stage was of four years’ duration, and | 
included the time of the Danish and Austrian | 
wars. It ended in the Peace of Prague and 
the indemnity gladly granted at last by 
Parliament, for all the illegal—or extra-legal 
—acts by which the military strength of 
Prussia was nursed, till she became fit to | 
strike down the greatest military Powers of 
Europe. Last stage of all, and assuredly 
not the least important or eventful, there | 
is the epoch extending from the time of 
the indemnity till the restoration of the 
German Empire, the achievement of German 
unity, through the overthrow of France. To 
this task all that went before was leading up. 
Bismarck, to use his own words, has “ set 
Germany in the saddle.” He is now teach- 
ing her “how to ride,” and is forced to 
sweep from her path those who would fain 
dismount her from her steed. The battle 
for civil liberty and State autonomy against 
hierarchical aggression and Papal usurpation 
is the heritage of the creation of the empire. 
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His work is not completed, though already the 
Minister-President of Prussia and Chancellor 
of the German Empire has accomplished many 
mighty things. He was necessary to Prussia 
and Germany, and both have long ago now, 
after many misunderstandings, come to re- 
cognise that he was the instrument fitted by 
Providence to accomplish what, but a few 
years ago, seemed an idle dream, but has 
revolutionised the face of Europe and in- 
fused a new spirit into the European State- 
system. 

When Bismarck first turned his attention 
to public matters the policy of Metternich 
and Nesselrode was in the ascendant. Central 
Europe was secured by the Holy Alliance 
against aggressions from France, as well as 
against internal dissensions. The Bundestag 
associated the various States of Germany in a 
Federal Union, the object of which was to 
check the ambition of any one State through 
the power of the whole. The outburst of the 
Revolution of 1848 disturbed the prevalent 
tranquillity, and dissipated many illusions. 
At that time we find Bismarck actively | 
exerting himself in Berlin in forming a 
royalist party. But though personal loyalty 
to the sovereign was a ruling impulse, it is 
_a mistake to suppose he was without liberal 
| aspirations. He had been taught in early 
youth to share the enthusiasm which in 
| France made sacred the rights of man. 
|“The people” to Bismarck, however, meant 
‘not the whole mass of units composing the 
/nation—a mere haphazard crowd of indivi- 
_duals—but the community as an organized 
| State capable of reflection and action. He 
| held that the highest authority of such a 
State was not founded on the arbitrary 
| will of the populace,* but was rooted in 
| the nature of things. The crown was the 
centre of gravity, and while he strove to 
reconcile the royal power as an effective 
force with constitutionalism, he refused to 
admit the Landtag to be in place of the crown, 
A strong Prussia was his object, and he 
would not sacrifice that even to German 
unity ; “ Prussians we are, and Prussians we 
shall remain,” was his declaration, and more 
than once he put away the temptation to 
build up German unity at the expense of 
Prussia. In the first united Landtag of 
Prussia there were three parties—the Reac- 
tionary Royalists, the Constitutional Roy- 
alists, and the Radicals. The last sought to 
secure the ascendancy of Parliament at the 
expense of the royal prerogatives. Bismarck 
was their sturdy opponent, and, standing on 








the ground of monarchical constitutionalism, 





he stoutly opposed the influence of what 
he regarded as the empty formule and 
mere phrases of the Radicals. ‘“ Down with 
words, so that the reality may be saved,” has 
been his motto from 1847 to. 1874. With 
Moltke and others, he held that a strong 
ruling power was essential to the State ; and 
therefore that to guard the throne was to 
fight for the Fatherland. The solid freedom 
of the people was only possible through the 
unity of the State resting on the authority of 
the Government. This doctrine is the oppo- 
site to the individualism which was the spirit 
of the industrial political system represented 
in England by the doctrines of the so-called 
Manchester Liberals, who regarded Mr. Cob- 
den as an international man who had formu- 
lated the principles that were to realise the 
millennium through the triumphs of interna- 
tional trade. Bismarck’s efforts to form a 
royal party in 1848 plunged him into the 
heart of the political current, and brought 
him into personal contact with many with 
whom afterwards he was to serve his king 
and country. 

On the 26th January, 1849, both Chambers 
of the Landtag were opened in Berlin, and 
Bismarck was welcomed as a valued ally by 
such men as Count Arnim, Boitzenburg, and 
Minister von Manteuffel himself. Demo- 
cracy was no longer so threatening as it had 
been shortly before, and the offer of the 
imperial dignity by the Frankfort Parliament 
to Frederick William IV. (though refused) 
proved that the idea was gaining ground in 
Germany, that it was to the Hohenzollerns, 
rather than the Hapsburgs, that she must 
look for the satisfaction of her aspirations. 
During the debates on the constitution Bis- 
marck contested the right of the Landtag to 
hold the purse-strings irrespective of the 
crown. This question soon became the 
source of innumerable conflicts. At this 
time—during the winter of 1849 till 1850— 
Bismarck lived with his family in Berlin, 
where his second son, Herbert, was born. 
It was the period of Prussia’s greatest humi- 
liation. Forced to give way before Austria, 
incapable of coping in arms with that 
Power, supported as it was, not only by the 
German States, but by Russia, it sealed its 
degradation, inevitable, but none the less 
galling, by the submission of Olmiitz. “A 
true patriot will least desert his king when 
he suffers humiliation,” exclaimed Bismarck 
as he defended the policy which all the 
while filled his soul with inward wrath; but 
Prussia was powerless because destitute of 
military strength. Bismarck became a diplo- 
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| matist, thus fulfilling what had been the 
| dearest wish of his mother, though under 
| painful and agitating circumstances. The 
| danger of the Fatherland and the necessities 
of the King had made him a politician ; the 
day of Olmiitz made him a diplomatist, 


matic service. 
The idea of entrusting Bismarck with the 
post of ambassador at Frankfort to the Diet 


tion that he would be a fersona grata to 
Austria ; for Prussia then desired to cultivate 
good terms with that country. The King 
| personally selected his ambassador, and 
| “ expected great things at his hands.” They 
| were realised differently from what Frederick 
| William IV. had then any idea of. Here 
| commenced Bismarck’s practical experience 
| of affairs. Here he learnt {really to know 
| the Austria he had been wont to regard as 
| the stay of Conservatism and the royal 
cause, to recognise her as the enemy of 
Prussia, anxious to destroy its influence in 
Germany, and make it subordinate in all 
things to the Austrian hegemony. By the 
Crimean war of 1854 an end was brought 
to the long peace of Europe, and a pre- 
ponderant position won by Napoleon IIL, 
| who was not long in manifesting that thirst 
for the Rhine, which was ultimately to 
prove his ruin. The Vienna Treaty of 1815 
being broken, why should not France regain 
the old control over the historic stream? In 
June, 1855, Bismarck visited Paris, and had 
opportunities of intercourse with Napoleon. 
When the Paris Peace Congress ended in 
July, 1856, France was at the height of its 
power and glory, and seemed in a position 
to give law to Europe. Again, in the spring 
of 1857 Bismarck visited Paris, and had long 
interviews with the Emperor. At that time 
people said he was a pupil of Napoleon's ; 
but the pupil was teaching the master. If 
Napoleon had then attacked Prussia, France 





States of Europe. 
posed of; it was now Austria’s turn; and by 
creating a strong kingdom in the south, 
bound to France through gratitude, he would 
checkmate the Hapsburg, and make Austria 
powerless. We do not know how far Bis- 
marck encouraged Napoleon in his scheme, 
but he doubtless saw its bearings. Little did 
the French Emperor dream that in humbling 
Austria he was paving the way for the over- 
throw of the Papacy ; that in creating Italy 
he was leading towards German unity, which 





though he had had no training in the diplo- | 


was founded (Hesekiel says) on the assump- | 


must have gained the Rhine; but he made | 
up his mind to humiliate first the larger | 
Russia had been dis- | 


was to seal the doom of imperial France. 
From Villafranca to Sedan was a long step ; 
but the one prepared for and made possible 
the other. 

All the while Bismarck saw more and 
more distinctly that Prussia must be a mili- 
tary Power, if she was to exert influence in 
Europe. “Behind the scenes” he learnt to 
know Austria as his enemy, and France as 
| the would-be divider of German territory. 


Prussia foreign policy was all-important, 
Only through her foreign policy could she 
rise from her impotence, and regain her true 
position, and in order to an effective foreign 
policy she must have a powerful and well- 
organized army. The maxim of Napoleon, 
who made foreign war depend on the state 
of things at home, was reversed by Bismarck. 
The present Emperor of Germany early saw 
that the domestic policy of Prussia must be 
conditioned by its foreign; Prussia must 
first be powerful before a united Germany 
could become possible. ‘The knowledge 
that this conviction was shared by Bismarck 
led King William to appoint him to the 
Foreign Office hardly three weeks after enter- 
ing the Cabinet. Bismarck made use of the 
domestic struggle that was excited in Prussia 
as a veil under which to make ready the 
policy of the future, which alone would settle 
all controversies. To what impotence Prussia 
had declined may be estimated from the fact 
that in the spring of 1863 a member of the 
Diet expressed his conviction that it was 
hopeless to dream of going to war with 
Denmark, as a happy issue from it was not 
to be looked for. By this time, however, 
Bismarck and the faithful men who worked 
along with him, Van Roon, Von Moltke, 
and others, had made some progress in the 
work of military organization. The Danish 
war was skilfully turned to account by Bis- 
marck for asserting Prussia’s equality with 
Austria, Only on the footing of such 
equality, he intimated to Count Karolyi, 
could the two Governments work together. 
The effect of the Danish war was great. A 
national German victory had been won, and, 
| for the first time since the war of freedom, 
| the Prussians were filled with patriotic pride 
| and satisfaction. 

| We cannot linger, over Bismarck’s diplo- 
matic work in St. Petersburg and Paris, 
Both places were eminently serviceable to 
him. It was a fortunate incident in his life, 
| remarked a German statesman, that he was 
enabled to take a wider and freer view of 
the moving forces of /a haute politique than 








He saw also that in the circumstances of | 
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was possible at Frankfort. How averse he 
was to léave that town is well known. So 
true is it that often, quite independently 
of the will of great historical personages, 
what seem chance causes give their impulse 
to the full development of their latent 
strength. If everything had proceeded as 
Bismarck himself wished, he would have 
gone straight to the Minister-Presidency from 
the comparatively narrow sphere of Frank- 


training he received at St. Petersburg and 
Paris. 

Bismarck became Premier, or Minister- 
President, of Prussia in 1862. His appren- 
ticeship was over, and his hour of action had 
arrived. His king had need of him, and he 
did not require to call on him twice. King 
William had found all efforts unavailing to 
bring to a peaceful issue the conflict with the 
Electoral Chamber of the Diet. Liberals 
and Conservatives were, nevertheless, alike 
unable to carry on the government, and in 
the hour of danger the monarch’s thoughts 
turned to Bismarck, then in Paris. A man 
of energy and firmness was needed as 
well as one of circumspection ; for the 
King was resolved not to give way. The 

\choice of Bismarck, the Hotspur of the 
Junker party, as he was still deemed by 
those who knew not that he had through 
his Frankfort training ripened to a states- 
man, seemed a direct defiance of the 
Diet. 

Bismarck responded at once to his master’s 
call, and, imposing no conditions, simply set 
himself to serve his sovereign. Opposed to 
him were the Progressists and Liberals, and 
with him only the Conservatives, and the 
battle was deemed a hopeless one. It only 
remained, it was thought, for the champions 
of the Prussian monarchy to win the respect 
of their antagonists and die fighting. The 
victory of the Parliamentary system was sure ; 
but there were some who preferred death to 
the defeat of the old monarchy. Bismarck 
was one of these. Several times at this period 
he said, “ Death on the scaffold, under 
certain circumstances, is as honourable as 
death on the battle-field,” and, “I can ima- 
gine worse modes of death than the axe.” 
Such words may seem to echo an idle terror 
now, but there was real occasion for it ten 
years ago. 

Prince Bismarck entered with resolution 
and courage on the conflict ; and it was a hard 
one. It was during the struggle in regard to 
the Budget at this period that he used the 
expression, since become famous, “The great 





| flict was a weary and a bitter one. 
fort politics without the valuable diplomatic | in th 
/to sink within him. 





questions of the day were not to be decided 
by speeches and majorities—this had been 
the error of 1848 and 1849—but by iron 
and blood.” Of course the saying was mis- 
understood then, and is in some quarters 
still; but it expressed the truth. “ Blood 
and iron” alone could solve the problems 
Prussia had shaped for herself under the 
guidance of her rulers. The four years’ con- 
Over 
and over again the heart of Bismarck seemed 
The future was uncer- 
tain; the present was full of difficulty and 
doubt. 

By-and-by came the entanglements of 
the Danish war, and after these were over 
came the Austrian war to add to the mimis- 
ter’s troubles. As the probability of war 
with Austria came into view, it added im- 
mensely to Bismarck’s growing unpopularity, 
for the temporary elation caused by the 
Danish war had ceased. All this while the 
load of responsibility he bore pressed heavier 
upon him. His enemies were numerous, and 
the slightest halt or hesitation might have 
given them their opportunity. Bodily suffer- 
ings added their pressure to mental anxie- 
ties, and Bismarck’s lion heart must some- 
times have quailed within him. 

At this time occurred an incident which 
changed the situation as if by magic. When 
returning on the afternoon of the 7th of 
May, 1866, from an interview with the 
King, and proceeding up the centre walk 
of Unter den Linden, he was suddenly shot 
at by young Biind—the stepson of Karl 
Blind. Bismarck’s quickness and courage 
in seizing his assailant and diverting his 
aim, in all human probability saved his 
hfe. His escape had a marvellous effect 
on the public. The hatred which seemed 
before to wait on him like a menial changed 
into love. Every one rejoiced over his 
escape, and sympathy rapidly took the 
place of the old antipathy. The Austrian 
war folowed, and in an inconceivably brief 
space Austria was defeated, and peace re- 
stored. There could be no doubt then 
about Bismarck’s popularity. He had saved 
Prussia and made her powerful, and Prussia 
at last knew it, and was grateful. He had 
put her on the way, the only way, to safety 
and strength, and now both were secured. 
Austria was no longer to be dreaded—was 
no longer even a rival. Prussia was para- 
mount, and the German Empire in its first 
stage, as the North German Confederation, 
came into view. 

It is unnecessary to follow events further. 
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From the triumph of 1866, which secured | 
German unity, under Prussian leadership, 
north of the Main, on through the incidents 
of the next four years, till the war with 
France was declared in July, 1870, their 
course is familiar to the ordinary newspaper 
reader. Bismarck secured the indemnity for 
the government for its extra-legal acts im- 
mediately after the close of the war with 
Austria. The King did not greatly relish 
the admission of the necessity for an in- 
demnity ; but he was induced, on Bismarck’s 
| advice, to acquiesce in it. Then followed 
| the formation of the North German Confede- 
' ration and the settlement of the new consti- 
| tution. In this work, as later in settling 
the imperial constitution, Bismarck made 
| it plain that, though he built no extrava- 
gant hopes on popular representation, he 
' was by no means afraid of it. Universal 
suffrage has no terrors for a statesman 
' of Bismarck’s calibre. He does not shrink 





from appealing to the judgment of a reno- 
vated and revived Germany, which he has 
so powerfully contributed to call into exist- | 
ence, 

At what precise moment in Bismarck’s ca- 
reer the thought of securing German unity 


became a reality to him, it is impossible to say. | 


Certain it is, that while, in 1849, he turned | 
with unconcealed aversion from all schemes | 
for merging Prussia in a wider Germany, from | 
| 1862, when he became Minister-President, 
| onward till January, 1871, when the German 
| Empire was proclaimed at Versailles, he | 
adopted the policy and the means which alone 
could have realised that great end. While 
Napoleon III., the Child of Destiny and 
| Eldest Son of the Church, took the sure | 
' course, by the Italian war, of breaking down | 
_ the Papal system, and drove the Jesuit-| 
| inspired Curia upon the desperate resort of 
| re-asserting the absolute authority over hu-| 
' man thought they had begun to feel was 


severe strain, 


made the designs of his enemies to serve 
him. We believe it will be found to be the 
same in the near future as in the recent 
past. The struggle with the Papal hierarchi- 
cal system, forced on Germany by the Jesuit 
councillors of the Church of Rome, will, in- 
stead of breaking up and dissolving the Ger- 
man Empire, weld its several parts more firmly 
together. The sympathies of the educated 
Catholic laity of Germany are not with their 
bishops and priests in the resistance these 
offer to laws designed to secure a loyal and 
scientifically educated clergy, and to prevent 
the abuses of clerical power, resulting from 
the attempt to enforce, even by civil 
means, the dogma of Papal infallibility upon 
a reluctant people. 

Prince Bismarck has doubtless suffered 
much in the long period of conflict, stretch- 
ing from the opening of his public life in 
1848 to the present time. He is not an 
old man even yet, though the work he 
has achieved is so great. But his nervous 
force has been cruelly drawn upon, and 
both body and mind have been exposed to 
The nervous affection which 
so painfully afflicts him at intervals, and 
makes sleep a stranger to his eyelids, has 
been intensified by the constant vigilance 
required to be ceaselessly exercised through 
long years against wary diplomatists, calcu- 
lating politicians, and scheming priests. He 
has done his work, and set Germany in the 
saddle under the efficient leadership of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. At the present 
moment he stands unrivalled in Europe, the 
greatest statesman of the age, who has 
brought to nought the schemes of the astute 
Napoleon, and won brilliant success in every 
important enterprise he has undertaken. Be- 
tween Bismarck and his imperial master the 
relations are of a peculiarly touching charac- 
ter. The filial devotion, tempered by loyal 
reverence to the sovereign to whom he owes 





| escaping from the hands of the Roman | fealty, and whom he has served with all the 

' Catholic Church, Prince Bismarck has quietly | energy of his powerful individuality, is repaid 

| gone on his way doing the duty before him, | with perfect confidence and absolute trust by 

' and the “Providence which shapes our | the latter. Germany has reason to be proud 
ends, rough hew them how we may,” has | of her Emperor and his Chancellor. 

J. SCOT HENDERSON. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 





l between 
banks as 
|bareand 
almost 


; ic) ~ as stony 
as its bottom ; but in one place, four or five 
miles from the loch, it. takes holiday, and 
goes off into sport and play, forming one of 
the sweetest if also the tiniest of glens, where, 
between the honeysuckle trailing on the 
stream below and the bare shoulder of the 
hill above, larch, oak, beech, and ash mingle 
their colours and twine their arms to form a 
picture worth going far to see. To Glen 


Miss Francis. She meant, besides exhibiting 
the beauties of that spot, which she was sure 
Miss Francis would appreciate, to call at a 
cottage by the way, where she had often 


might (she was not sure) be interesting for 
her friend to be too, at least once. 

“ That,” said Miss Hope, as they neared 
Glen Tarn, pointing up the steepest part of 
the road, “that is a regular Braidarden 
cottage, or rather hut. Would you like to 
see the inside of it? I know the people, 
if you would like.” 

And she pointed with her parasol to what 
appeared to be the top of a large beehive, 
the crown burned out of it, peeping above 
the large turf dyke overgrown with furze by 
the roadside, this beehive being the chimney 


of the hut in which Mary Reid lay dying. 
“v2 y y dying 











Tarn, Miss Hope undertook to be guide to | 


been lately herself, and where she thought it | 
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Passing through a gap in the dyke, and 
descending the hill a few steps, you are at 
the back of the hut and see its thatch roof, 
in consequence of the slope of the ground, 


(springing almost directly from the earth, 


while in front and at the sides walls of mud 
rise six or eight feet ; and above the thatched 
roof the chimney—a conspicuous object con- 
sisting of upright stakes, straw, and binding 
straw ropes—indicates the presence of archi- 
tectural genius by the severe consistency of its 
style with that of the rest of the building. Other 
edifices of various descriptions often get on 
well, in an architectural point of view, as far 
as the chimney, but there they break down. 
You see Italian villas with what must be 
French chimneys and chimney-pots; but a 
Braidarden hut, of which this on the slope 
of the Tarn Hill was a specimen, with its 
burned-out beehive for chimney, is in its 
way, and in an artistic point of view, per- 
fection. 

“ The door might be in the roof,” said 
Bessie as they passed the gable, “ only I sup- 
pose the thatch would hardly stand hinges.” 

“ There’s a young woman, such a nice 
creature, dying of consumption,” whispered 
Hetty. 

Mary Reid was sitting up in bed when 
they entered. Six persons lived in the house 
along with her, of whom she was the youngest. 
Her bed, an open truckle, occupied the 
space between the chimney and the back 
wall, so that by day she was baked and 
boiled along with flour-scones and potatoes 
and porridge, and at night, the fire being 
out, suffered much from cold. On the oppo- 
site side of the apartment there was a similar 
space between the fire and the front wall, | 
occupied by a table and boxes, and one or two 
stools and blocks of wood by way of chairs. 
Placed lengthwise across the foot of Mary’s 
bed, and pressed close to it, there was | 
another bed with curtains, which, besides | 
accommodating two or three of the family in 
théir sleep, formed the only partition. in the | 
house, and divided between the kitchen and | 
the “room.” In the room, which was of | 
the same size as the kitchen, the space was 
occupied, almost fully occupied, by a bed, | 
a small table, and one or two rickety chairs. 
Overhead, in both apartments, there was 
the thatch, bronzed and japanned black | 
with smoke, except where, just above Mary’s | 
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bed, either there had been once a ceiling, of 
which fragments remained, or some odd 
pieces of deal had been put up to dry. 

Mary’s mother was baking scones, and the 
peat fire therefore blazed fiercely on the 
hearth, so that the day being hot as well as 
the hearth, notwithstanding the open door 
and fine old bronzed roof with its unlimited 
ventilation, there was an oppressive and 
stifling air in the kitchen, and the poor sick 
girl’s cheeks seemed as red as the glowing 
embers. Some geraniums, which Hetty had 
brought two days before, were drooping 
miserably over the edge of a small jug 
placed on a chair close to the bed. 

“I have brought the minister's sister to 
see you, Mary,” said Miss Hope; and seeing 
that it was an effort for the poor girl to sit 
up or talk, she did not wait for a reply, 
but turned to her mother: “Very warm 
to-day, Mrs. Reid. Your cottage is close in 
this weather, for an invalid like Mary.” 

“ Ay,” replied Mrs. Reid, brushing the 
flour with a bunch of feathers off the scones 
on the hot girdle on the fire, “ it’s warm wi’ 
us whiles up here; and ye see her bed’s no 
far frae the fire, and that gaes her the cauld 
whiles, for she’s ower warm ae time and 
ower cauld the ither.” 

“ She could not be removed to the room, 
I suppose?” said Miss Hope. 

“No, mem, your leddyship, James and me 
was thinking o’ that mair nor ance, and we 
tried it, but it’s damp ben there, for a’ there’s | 
a guid eneugh roof, wi’ nae fire bein’ in’t, 
and that’s no for her complaint either, mair 
nor ower muckle heat. Ower muckle damp 
or ower muckle heat’s baith bad for her, and 
we dinna ken vera weel what to do wi’ her ; 
but we’re muckle obleeged to your leddyship 
for aye comin’ to see her.” 

Then the good woman turned to Miss 
Francis, while Miss Hope was thinking 
whether there was anything more to be said, 





“Yer brither the minister’s vera kind tae, for | 
her leddyship’s no awa’ mony minutes’ whiles | 
till he’s here ; ye’ll meet him maist every day | 
He’s a guid | 


on the road, I mak’ nae doot. 
man, though Rachel Carvie and a wheen o’ 
them clash aboot him ahint his back.” 


Miss Hope’s face, as she stood in front of | 


the fire grew almost as red as the sick girl’s. 
She bent over towards Mary, whispered to 
her a little, and then with a promise of return- 
ing soon, led the way out, taking leave of good 
voluble Mrs. Reid at the gap in the dyke. 

“ Rachel Carvie is the Bible-woman, is 
she not?” inquired Miss Francis, as they 
proceeded upwards to Glen Tarn. 


“Yes, and parish missionary,” replied Hetty, 
the blush still burning fiercely in her cheek, 

“ I wonder how Henry has incurred her 
displeasure,” said Bessy; “ but indeed I 
don’t wonder, for Bible-women, I should 
suppose, are serious subjects, and he’s apt to 
treat serious subjects and sacred persons, 
some of them at any rate, as if they were 
good fun.” 

** One can’t help thinking sometimes,” said 
Hetty, whose indignation at one offender 
rendered her blind, perhaps, to the gravity 
and the comprehensive scope of her indict- 
ment—“ one can’t help thinking sometimes 
that it was never intended Christianity should 
make rapid progress in the world, or else not 
one in a score, perhaps, of those who have 
been emploved to preach it and propagate it 
would ever have been allowed to meddle 
with it.” 

“IT suppose,” said Bessy, whose slight 
vexation was rendered superfluous by her 
companion’s warmth, “ Henry has said 'some- 
thing to her half in jest, and she took it for 
whole earnest. I should not wonder if he 
addressed her as ‘ reverend sister,’ or some- 
thing of that kind, meaning to laugh at him- 
self along with her. He has many tricks of 
that kind.” 

Hetty smiled faintly, but made no reply, 
and offered no explanation. She was taking 
up, before his sister, Mr. Francis’s quarreb 
with more than a sister’s zeal, which had 
not been. her intention. After a pause to 
take breath and survey the landscape, she 
turned back, therefore, to Mary Reid. 

“What a place it is to live and die in, to 
be sure ! Your brother told me once—I asked 
him a question on the subject—he thought it 
not unlikely the idea that Mary Reid, or her 
class generally, had of heaven, was probably 
that it was a long row of those cottages, 
only higher in the roof and with a variety 
of other improvements. But I was going to 
say a girl like that has a great deal to teach 
one. It’s a good long road to come, if you 
don’t happen to have some other errand ; 
but it’s worth while coming to see her, just 
to have a talk with her. Not that she’s 
wonderfully clever ; but she’s dying, and it’s 
| such a place she’s dying in; she sees things 
|and thinks of things in such an odd way. 
Shall I tell you about her, or are you tired 
of her, or rather me telling you about her, 
| for you would not get tired of her easily ?” 

“Do. I liked her face.” 

“ Don’t be afraid of a sermon. Have you 
| ever, by-the-bye, heard from your brother 
how David Groats was visited once by a 
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tract-distributor, and how he received me— 
for it was me? Iam nervous ever since about 
sermons and tracts and all that. Beatrice 
alleges that I turned pale on seeing something 
like a tract lying on the road a few days ago, 
and that even my horse, knowing my weak- 
ness, shied at it. But I'll tell you about Mary 
Reid. She had to come home here from a 
place where she was servant. She was not ill 
then, but she was in trouble. After her child 
was born and died she fell into consumption ; 
for, like many families here, hers is of a con- 
sumptive turn, There she is, then, a child- 
less mother dying at eighteen.” 

“ Eighteen ?” 

“ Yes ; is it not sad ?” 

“No; it’s terrible ; it’s incredible.” 

“I did not know until now; but, strange 
and dreadful as it is, it appears Mary 
Reid’s story is common in this district—all 
except her dying so young.” 

“She’s very ignorant, poor girl, I sup- 
pose,” said Miss Francis, 

“ Yes, but not so ignorant as you might 
suppose. I spoke to the doctor about her, 
and he said she was bright and clever, like 
many consumptive girls. She is brighter, cer- 
tainly, than most of her class ; for their work 
is coarse, their food coarse, their clothing 
coarse, and coarseness must be in them by 
nature as well as by habit. That’s why I 
asked mamma to ask your brother to come 
and see her, and he has been exceedingly 
kind to her. 

“What a deal,” she continued, “ one 
knows about things, especially religion, till 
one begins to think of what one really knows ! 
There are words and things that one knows 
as well as one’s own face, until some one 
perhaps looks you in the face and puts a ques- 
tion to you, as Mary Reid put one to me 
the other day. It shows what a girl like her 
has to teach one, if one would only take the 
trouble to come and learn. She was speak- 
ing about all that she had to be thankful for 
in the prospect of death—poor girl, she speaks 
quite freely and thankfully on that subject— 
and she suddenly asked me whether it would 
not have been a bad time to live, or rather die, 
just when Christ was in the worldhimself? I 
was not prepared, of course, to answer the 
question, and asked her why she asked it ; and 
she told me it was because she had been think- 
ing that when He was here He would not be 
there, and consequently if she had died then 
she would have gone to the other world, but 
not to Him. 

_ “IT suppose,” argued Miss Hope, “ it’s 
simplicity of mind and having few things 





to think of that makes a girl like that 
have such thoughts—original thoughts. I 
don’t remember her words exactly, but I 
have told you what she meant. Perhaps 
your brother may have told you before; for 
of course, when I was at a loss myself, and did 
not know what to say, I told her to men- 
tion the matter to him.” 

“There are no Mary Reids, perhaps, 
among Australian savages,” said Miss 
Francis ; “ but if I had to choose, I think 
I should elect to be one of them in pre- 
ference to living in a Braidarden hut, 
People always say here (do they not?) that 
the Australian is the lowest of the human 
race. We Australians don’t think so. But 
at any rate even an Australian savage is 
better off in many respects, especially as 
regards a house, than poor people are here; 
for though the mi-mi (it is made of bark, 
you know) is not so big as that hut down 
there, considering the climate it is more 
comfortable and commodious ; and when it 
becomes dirty its owner has only to shift from 
it to the next big gum-tree, and in an hour 
build him a new house, fresh papered 
and painted, warranted free from smoke 
and damp, smelling delightfully of gums ; 
whereas I suppose the dirt of one of these 
cottages here may, from the look of it, be a 
hundred years old, and the flakes of soot 
that hang from the rafters and blacken the 
thatch may be the same that tickled the 
lungs of Mary Reid’s great-great-grand- 
father.” 

“ You have lived so much among the 
savages, of course you like them,” said Miss 
Hope, smiling and imitating great-great- 
grandfather Reid’s cough, 

“If you are kind to them they instantly 
and constantly love you, and are devoted to 
you—like your black shadow, in fact, follow 
you and wait upon you; and there is so 
much about them that is simple and natural, 
or queer and mysterious ; besides, there is so 
much really loveable about them—I mean 
that when they are good, they are good; 
when they are grateful, they are grateful— 
that you find always some new chatm in 
friendship with them. Besides, I suppose 
there is something romantic and charm- 
ing in having some of one’s friends clothed 
in black skins. 


wrong to call names, but there are no ears 
hereabouts, except our own — are better 
Christians, no doubt, but they are not so 
amusing friends and neighbours 
savages.” 

“I wish,” sighed Hetty, “ with all my 


as our 
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heart, our savages were Christians—good 
Christians. They are as Christian as 
savages can be, I suppose; and, in fact, 
they need, perhaps, to be better savages than 
Christians in order to live where they do 
and as they do. But though it is un- 
charitable to say so, and though there 
are many exceptions, no doubt, our savages 
are, I fear, Christians as regards going to 
church chiefly, and as for the rest they are 
very ignorant and very superstitious; only, 
if you lived among them you would like 
them too ; they are such good friends if one 
is only a little friendly with them.” 

This conversation—frequently interrupted 
and renewed before reaching Glen Tarn, and 
on the way home—brought them to one of 
those new stone cottages by which Lord 
Layton, beginning at the centre of his estate 
and going out to the extremities, was gradu- 
ally displacing the old mud edifices of the 
reigns of former owners. Here Miss Hope 
halted— 

“ You must be tired at any rate—it is 
exactly three miles from Mary Reid’s cottage 
to this one—and you have still a good long 
way to go. Would you mind going in 
here, just for a minute, to rest and see, not 
another Mary Reid, but a regular old Braid- 
arden man? He’s dying too, I am afraid.” 


Bessie was not tired, but she had no objec- 


tion to going in. When they entered, old 
Peter More was lying in bed, with his right 
foot held out in the direction of a visitor 
who had been in for an hour, and had 
been treated, as every one entering was, to 
a sight of the disease (gangrene), which was 
spreading rapidly, and with terrible torment 
to the patient, up the leg. That visitor was 
Mr. Fox. Lady Mary Romain had caught 
him going out for his afternoon stroll, and 
had made him the bearer of some comforts 
for old Peter. Once in the cottage, Mr. Fox, 
if he had wanted to get out immediately, 
could only have done so with rudeness 
foreign to a less gentle nature than his. He 
had to listen to the praises of Lady Mary, 
Leddy Hetty, and others. He had to see the 
foot and listen to the history of it, extending 
back fifteen years, when old Peter had a 
pain in his back, which might have some- 
thing to do with the disease from which he 
was now Suffering. Then, and above all, he 
had to hear Peter’s religious history, a pretty 
long and intricate one; for though the facts 
were few, the reflections were numerous. 
Peter had just begun this when the young 
ladies entered ; and, only allowing them time 
to salute Mr. Fox and to inquire for himself, 





he resumed what was past and proceeded 
with the sequel. 

“I was jist tellin’ this gentleman here— 
that’s Mr. Fox ; we all ken him weel here, 
Leddy Hetty, though I never spoke to him 
afore in my life; many a time I’ve seen him 
smokin’ in the shrubberies in his grey coat 
and breeks—I was tellin’ him jist when ye 
came in, yer leddyship (I tell’t yer leddy- 
ship afore, but nae matter), it’s a good thing 
for me this day that I heard Mr. Soorock 
nine-and-twenty years since. He was lecturin’ 
in Matthew, and he gaed on and on for, 
I think, five year, till he got till the fifteenth 
chapter and the eleventh verse, and then 
he was called away tae Nickle-Jarvieston— 
tae a big kirk there, and a hunder a year 
mair. It’s a good thing for me this day that 
I heard that man ; he was the first ane that 
opened my een to understan’ the Scriptures. 
I could read the Bible a wee afore, but I 
did na read it. Now it’s a’ my comfort in 
the nicht watches.” 

Mr. George Fox was much affected listen- 
ing to this narration, particularly as old Peter, 
in the middle of it, groaned and ground 
his teeth at intervals, in utter agony with 
his foot. ° 

“It’s a’ my comfort,” continued Peter, 
** T was waur the nicht afore last than I ever 
was afore, jist after a veesit frae the minister, 
yer brither; and I could scarce thole the 
pain, and I did na ken what to do. Sol 
took up the Word (ye see I hae’t aye here in 
the bed wi’ me), and I opened it—it opened 
itsel’, mind that, it opened itsel’—at that 
chapter in Deuteronomy (ye mind it weel, 
Mr. Fox, nae doot, it’s the third chapter 
and the twenty-sixth verse) where Moses, 
the man o’ God, was wantin’ to gang in and 
see the promised land, and the Lord said 
to him, ‘ Let it suffice thee, speak no more 
unto me of that matter,’ says He—that’s just 
what He said; and when I read that, I jist 
turned ower on my back, and I said, ‘ That’s 
jist it—let it suffice, speak no more unto me 
of that matter,’ for I had been prayin’ to 
Him a’ day and a’ nicht to gie me some 
relief frae the pain, and there was the answer. 
There it was: ‘ Let it suffice, speak no more 
of that matter.’” 

Peter’s religious creed was universal and 
irresistible fore-ordination. To illustrate 
this grand doctrine, after quitting Moses 
and the promised land, he recounted the 
greater part of the history of Esther, and | 
deduced from it the inference that as Haman 
was hanged himself, when he wanted to hang 
Mordecai, so he (Peter More) would die if he | 
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was todie, and would live if he was to live. But 
he indicated that he was willing to allow so 
far for probabilities, in company with decrees, 
by adding, as his visitors rose in a body to 
leave him, that he was an old man and must 
die some time. 

Mr. Fox, instead of returning directly to 
Sunbury, escorted the two ladies a part of 
their way. He was full of the scene which 
they had witnessed. It had made a deep im- 
pression on his mind. 

“ That old man, surely, is a very intelli- 
gent person,” he ‘remarked ; “he quotes 
Scripture so well, just like a parson ; and all 
the Old Testament, too, that one hardly 
knows anything about since leaving school. 
He’s an old brick too, to quote away like that, 
all the time suffering from that horrible foot. 
What a pity he shows it to people though ! 

“Do you know, Miss Hope,” he sug- 
gested, “ I should think it’s not a bad thing 
to go in and see some of these poor people 
now and again, especially when they’re ill 
like that ; it does one good to do it, I believe, 
and they like it, I believe. I could not get 
away from the old fellow, do you know?” 

He meditated upon this as he walked 
homeward, and when he was throwing away 
his last cigarette before entering Sunbury, it 
occurred to him that perhaps Miss Hope and 
| Miss Francis and Lady Mary had found it 
| out before. “ I’m always behind,” Mr. Fox 
| said to himself. 
| “Poor Peter! Poor George!” Miss Hope 
| muttered, as Miss Francis and she proceeded 
on their way. “ Saul also among the pro- 
phets! I should not wonder to hear of 
George yet following my example, and 
distributing tracts. I must warn him, I think, 
| not to call on David Groats. He’s a good, 
dear, kind soul, Mr. Fox. Pity the world 
has been so unkind to him.” 

“ How unkind ?” 

“In giving him nothing to do so long 
that he will never do anything now; and 
people, who are not half so good, would 
| perhaps despise him for that.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


| Wuat nature or circumstances, or both 
| together, had denied to both her parents of 
gaiety and cheerfulness, seemed to have 
been reserved for Miss Francis, and made 
| over to her with interest and compound 
interest added. Not that she was a young 
person of florid spirits, but that as there are 
| human beings who have been born to be 
| dull, so she had been born to be gay. It 
| was felt, rather than seen, how gay she was. 





Her mirthful eyes seemed to tell one tale, 
and her quiet, almost staid manners, ap- 
peared to tell another, and which was true or 
truer, was therefore left in a charming 
obscurity. The modesty of nature veiled 
the sunshine in which nature had made her 
rich, and hinted by that large and gracious 
reserve that hers was one of those souls the 
wealth of which is, at the most, only half 
exposed to view. She was, therefore, with- 
out knowing it, a true philanthropist. 
Her presence did good, though she carried 
neither purse nor scrip, nor was invested 
with authority by any benevolent committee. 
It was curious to watch Mr. George Fox 
under the influence of her smile; his face 
brightened above his tweed vest, and shone 
resplendent, as if he were a hero, or public 
benefactor, or working man’s friend (at a 
public meeting), which indeed he was, only 
in a private way, and without means. When 
she walked into Illtafend church on Sun- 
days, demure as became the day, radiant, as 
she could not help being, numbers of the 
poor of the congregation, with whom she 
had made a passing acquaintance, or to 
whom she had sometimes nodded and smiled 
on the road, leaned their heads at violent 
angles and inclinations to keep her tall, erect 
figure well in sight, and looked, as they did 
so, preternaturally grim—because it would 
have been such a shame to be too happy or 
well pleased in church. 

With this wealth of natural sprightliness 
Bessy had been placed in her father’s home 
in a sphere in which the demands upon it 
were large. William Francis’s settled melan- 
choly, especially after his wife’s death, was 
too much even for his daughter’s genius for 
happiness to conquer. Her object was to 
moderate it and check its increase, and to 
this task, unconscious that it was one, she 
had had to devote herself for years. And now 
it seemed almost as if she had exchanged one 
hemisphere for another, and one home for 
another, to find herself in the same place as 
regards the neighbourhood of sadness. She 
had notobserved much that was peculiar in her 
brother’s demeanour or disposition for some 
time after herarrival, possibly because there was 
not much to observe, for in consequence of 
the excitement connected with her coming, 
he had been more like himself and like other 
people in his moods than he had been for 
some time before. But of late it had 
dawned upon her, and now had grown to 
be certain, there was trouble, deep trouble 
too, in his face and in his ways. What 
could be the meaning of it? Had he grown 
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home-sick at last all at once, and that, too, 
just after passing through those ecstacies 
and raptures in the midst of which he 
had written home after his settlement in the 
parish? Where had these raptures all gone? 


Did he find his duties heavier or more | 


anxious than he expected? Was he injur- 
ing his health by studies which, whatever 
they were, were prolonged far into the 
night? Or, as Beatrice hinted in her light 
way, and others hinted more gravely, was it 
the old, old story of the story-books, and of 
life, and the world, and the church too? 
He loved jest and mirth now as of old— 
perhaps some people might think too much 
for one of his calling. He was not as grave 
always as other clergymen even in the 
pulpit—at least oiten enough tickled the 
risibility of his hearers. Why, then, was he 
so much in love with his own dull company 
of late, and so often dull and absent in the 
company of others? Notwithstanding his 
solemn protestations as to the impossibility 
of Miss Hope being more than friend to 
him, was it not possible at least that 
more had been thought of or proposed ; 
was it not probable that something or other 
had passed between them, such as would 
account for distraction, and dulness, and 
melancholy, which were those of an unhappy 
lover, by all the accounts of the character, 
and could hardly be anything less or any- 
thing else? Had he spoken to her, told her 
he loved her, and been told it was in vain? 
Or, if he had wished to speak to her, and 
had not spoken, what was his difficulty? 
He was not silly enough surely to expect her 
to speak first ? 

These were questions which Bessy now 
turned over and over in her mind as often as 
she happened to be alone, looking unusually 
studious as she did so. Not that she de- 
spaired of things coming right in the long- 
run; she had, for one thing, too much con- 
fidence in her brother’s talents and fortunes 
for that, but she was vexed things did not 
appear as if they would come right in time 
for her to see it and enjoy it, For it was now 
uncertain whether she might not have to go 
home almost at a day’s notice. Accounts had 
come from that quarter which threatened to 
abridge her stay at Novantia, and bring it to 
an abrupt as well as doleful end. Together 
with a short letter from her father, in which 
she easily detected that it was difficult for 
him to dissemble his anxiety for her instant 
return, there had been received from Jere- 
miah Tippett a long communication, pur- 
porting to be an ordinary letter to her 





brother, but really of the nature of an 
elaborate review of the situation, in which 
the case for and against her absence was 
judicially argued and summed up. From 
this a great variety of news could be ex- 
cerpted or inferred. Her father was showing 
signs of age and illness. This was one 
alarming item. Another was that Solomon 
Griffen, Major McSumph’s clerk, had paid 
an unexpected visit to the station, and, as 
the result, actions at law were now threat- 
ened by the Major. Moreover, Hubert had 
fallen out with the latter— very good job 
too,” as Jeremiah thought, but unfortunately, 
instead of coming home afterwards to settle 
down, had disappeared altogether. And 
last of all, not least, Mr. Jamieson (“ Duke 
George”) had just arrived from Tasmania to 
put things straight, which, with Mr. Tippett’s 
aid, and the help of that impartial justice | 
which the British constitution secures to 
British subjects the world over, was certain 
to be done. In short, according to Jeremiah’s 
account, he was himself standing in the 
breach, and there was therefore no occasion 
or even excuse for uneasiness or alarm. It 
was, however, the feeling that there was.a | 
breach, or rather several breaches, which was | 
left on the mind of both his readers. Bessy 
was for instant flight, notwithstanding Duke | 
George’s peremptory orders to remain where | 
she was till further notice, which Jeremiah | 
added as a postscript to his letter. Mr. 
Francis, on his part, accustomed of late to | 
have thoughts of his own, said little, but saw | 
clearly disaster impending over his father | 
and the whole family, and feared the arrival | 
of another mail as certain to show it had | 
actually fallen out. Altogether, therefore, 
the time was as gloomy as any that had ever | 
tried Bessy’s gay heart, and those questions | 
with which she had perplexed herself con- | 
cerning her brother, when they occurred 
to her now, drew forth more sympathy 
for him than ever. She could not leave | 
him as he was, or without learning from | 
him something as to the secret of his 
unhappiness. She had waited several morn- 
ings for him to come down to breakfast, 
fretting the time away in uncomfortable 
thoughts about leaving him, and schooling 
herself into a firm determination to ques- 
tion him about himself; but her plans had 
always miscarried for want of resolution 
or want of opportunity. As if suspicious of 
being observed, and as if it added to his | 
misery to feel that it was seen, her brother 
had begun of late to affect an occasional 
jocularity and gaiety,not much fitted, perhaps, 
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to deceive an acute or carefal observer, but 
making it more difficult for any one to bring 
him to a confession of the truth. This 
difficulty, however, and all other difficulties, 
must be got over somehow. There was no 
time to be lost now. This was Bessy’s latest 
and final resolution, when her morning’s 
work was over, and she had once more to 
idle away the time till he should come down 
to breakfast. She trifled' with things on 
the mantel-piece ; moved from one window 
to another; arranged anew the flowers 
on the table, which she had trimmed and 
perfected a dozen times before, and as- 
sured herself the hour was come at last. A 
secret purpose, cherished for a while, had 
made her nervous, though she was not so by 
nature, and though she had no reason to be 
ashamed if her purpose were known. 

“Shall I tell him you are really happy 
here ?” she inquired in a voice not free from 
quavering, some talk having occurred as 
usual between her brother and her, as to her 
father and the gloomy state of home affairs. 

“Of course,” was the answer, “while 
things are as they are at home, one cannot 
be altogether happy anywhere; but tell him, 
| Bessy, I ought to be happy here if anywhere. 
Look,” he said, rising from ‘his chair, and 
with a rueful countenance nodding at 
one window and then at another—“ look 
at that scene there, look at this here, 
this old grey ruin, beckoning with its 
| cankered forefinger of a belfry, as if it would 
| speak to us, and ask us the time of day or 
| the year of grace!” 

The small parlour in which they talked 

was apparently an afterthought of the archi- 
tect, and had been added to the house 
for the sake of the two windows in it, one of 
| which commanded a sweep of the loch in 
front of the house, while the other, on the 
| opposite side of the room, was darkened by 
| the remains of the grandeur of Novantia. 
Bessy followed the movements of her 
| brother’s eyes, but without allowing her 
| attention to be diverted from himself, and 
| resting her gaze on the sad face before her, 
she laughed a subdued laugh, half fun, half 
| tears. 
“You are the very picture of happiness, 
| to be sure, Henry, surveying this Paradise 
of yours, and pointing out to me its choicest 
bits.” 

She rose, walked across the room, and 
placing herself beside him looked into the 
_ fire along with him. 

“T suppose everybody ought to be happy 
in this world. But you were happy, Henry, 





and now you say you ough? to be. Thereis a 
difference there, is there not?” 

“T mean,” he said, changing countenance, 
to suit Paradise, and at the same time turn- 
ing away, as if doubtful of his success, 
“there’s everything here to make me happy; 
if I am not so, it must be my own fault. 
To live in the shadow of that old thing 
there, and be buried in its shadow, what 
could one wish more, except to be sure the 
loch will plash and murmur on for ever hard 
by, as it does now.” 

“You don’t like the people, I fancy?” 
she inquired, willing enough sometimes to 
pursue a fanciful vein of talk, but not now. 

“As for that,” he replied, “I like the 
people well enough. It is impossible not to 
like some of them, as you know”—(at this 
Bessy blushed slightly) —* the rich, 1 mean, 
and it is easy, not to say possible, to like the 
poor, and, speaking roughly,there are just these 
two classes—at any rate the middle class is 
of small consideration in point of numbers. 
So poor and ignorant, so miserable and 
helpless, are most of the people, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to pity them, 
which is to like them, and something more. 
But to help them is a different matter. One 
can’t help thinking often of that difference. 
If I were anything but what I am, I should 
think of it less, or less miserably.” 

“You had your choice, once, twice, sup- 
pose it were thrice, what would it be ?” 

“ Anything almost but what Iam. I wish | 
sometimes, in particular, instead of abandon- | 
ing my old profession, I had stuck to it. I | 
am doctor enough; I have had enough | 
scientific training, enough and no more, to | 
know that it will take more than my sermons || 
and my parochial visitations, or the ser- | 
mons and visitations of any of my brethren, | 
to raise the character of a district like this, | 
to make much impression on it, to do for it 
what the Church aims at doing, and what it 
professes to do. In this respect I know too 
much. In another I know too little, or 
hope too little. As long as people are 
huddled together in huts not good enough 
for cattle, as long as their ignorance is such 
as it is, and their squalor such as it cannot 
help being, I don’t see what good is going to 
be done, or done soon, by a lot of our present 
church arrangements and agencies and efforts. 
Preach purity to those who have not the 
chance to be decent, inculcate the virtues of 
angels and studious hermits where no be- 
ginning has been made, or could have been | 
made, of life much above that of oxen; save | 
souls where souls have yet to receive the 
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marks which distinguish them from bodies, 
itis a melancholy, futile business ; time, and 
energy, and hope are wasted in it. 

“J should have felt,” he sighed, gazing 
into the fire, while Bessy continued to peruse 
his face—“ I should have felt if I had been a 
doctor here instead of parson, that I was 
certainly doing some good; that going about 
relieving pain, if not curing disease, I was 
doing good work, and honest as far as it went. 
Yet I don’t know. It was, among other 
things, the quackery, not the quacks only, in 
that profession, which turned me away from 
it. I wonder, after all, if there is any work 
so downright honest and respectable as that 
of a steady, conscientious day-labourer, of 
good muscle, needing not to be ashamed of 
his day’s job. Is there any one who can be 
so little sure that his labour is not in vain as 
one of my trade—for trade it is with most of 
us. There, now, is this old ruin, Bessy; 
memorial of some six centuries of clerical 
institutions and clerical endeavours. Some 


people, I know, are delighted with the result 
such as you see it in the present moral con- 
I only wish I 


dition of the neighbourhood. 
were able to agree with them.” 

“You have lots of assistants,” ventured 
Bessy, uncertain what track to follow. “ You 
have Rachel Carvie.” She paused to allow 
her brother to smile. “You have Lady 
Mary.” After a longer pause, “‘you have 
Miss Hope.” A still longer interval, “‘ you 
have——” 

“Yes,” he interrupted, “and Lady Mary 
and Miss Hope have hard work perhaps to 
undo the work of others.” 

The conversation was drawing to a close 
(the minister, watch in hand, being in the act 
to go), and so far it had been barren of 
result. Miss Francis, however, made a final 
effort. 

‘Do you think you will stay here for ever? 
—I want to know that before I go.” 

** Perhaps,” he said, as he walked slowly 
towards the door, and halted for a moment 
to swing it backwards and forwards on its 
hinges—“ perhaps the best thing I could do 
for myself and for the place would be to 
leave it—at once too. I have thought of 
that a good deal”—(several swings of the 
door)—* but in the meantime, of course, and 
until some better occasion or excuse turns up, 
it can’t be done.” 

Bessy was baffled. Had it come then to 
this, that he was actually so wretched he 
wished to take flight altogether? Things 
were worse even than could have been sup- 
posed, 





After he left the room, contrary to her 
custom, she lingered behind, resting her 
elbow on the window-sill, and her cheek on 
her open hand, and looking intently into the 
shadow of the Abbey. In this posture she 
remained till the low sun, turning the western 
angle of Novantia, struck the window at 
which she sat with a dazzling, though frigid 
ray, and then she started up to go about her 
usual household duties. Her inveterate hope- 
fulness and buoyancy, in the course of her long 
meditations, had got the better of most of 
her cares and fears. “‘ The course of true love 
never did run smooth.” It would not, she 
supposed, be true love if it did. Somehow 
or other, all these things were certain to come 
right in the long-run, He was not going away 
when she went; nor Miss Hope either. If he 
loved her, how could she do anything but love 
him inreturn? And then, after that, suppose 
there were other troubles on his mind, this 
would end them all. It was all perfectly 
simple. The first thing she should hear, she 
was sure, On arriving at home, would be, they 
were engaged or married, and both as happy 
as the last chapter of the Book of Job, which 
Jeremiah said it always did him good, and 
generally brought tears to his eyes to read— 
it was such a perfect picture of justice being 
done at last. And as for her father and home 
affairs, Henry’s forebodings in regard to them 
were just like the rest of his present apprehen- 
sions—largely imaginary. Her father’s health, 
shaken by her absence, would be restored by 
her return; and nothing could be wrong with 
his affairs that could not by some little 
management be put right again. 

Bessy, before leaving the room, turned 
once more to the other window, and looked 
out. There was the Abbot’s Walk, the bowery 
elms, naked now and bare, interlacing 
over it; beyond it the loch, gleaming in the 
morning sunshine. Happy hours, too happy 
to be ever forgotten, had been passed there ; 
that walk had been paced in company, the 
remembrance of which could never fade. In 
the return of her happy mood, Miss Francis 
had just made all the world—Miss Hope, 
her brother, her father—perfectly happy for 
the rest of their lives. She had just arranged 
that everybody from whose society she was 
about to be parted, perhaps for ever, was to 
taste nothing but blessedness for ever. Yet 
now, somehow, a feeling which was not 
blessedness had stolen into her mind 
along with the question—was she _her- 
self, who was going away, as happy 
altogether as those were to be who were 
to be left behind? Hetty, Beatrice, Mrs. 
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Hope, Henry, Mr. Fox, in a far-off way the 
Romains—what a lot of dear friends and 
charming acquaintance to leave, and perhaps 
never meet again! And another—the loch, 
Novantia, the Abbot’s Walk, to see them 
was to think of him—but of him there was 
no use to think. That was an acquaintance 
which concluded with the bright episode in 
| her life of which he was a part. So though 





it was with recovered spirits Bessy left the 
room, it was with a face in which it might 
have been supposed there was to be seen a 
certain touch of pity for some one or for 
herself. 

When Mr. Francis retired to his study, 
and the companionship of his neglected 
books and his haunting thoughts, he was 
faintly and vaguely conscious of dissembling 


Page 394 


with his sister and with the world, and of 
He was unhappy 
It was all true what 
he had said of it, but it was not, he felt, the 


despising himself for that. 
about his unhappiness. 


whole truth, nor anything like it. 


;n 


his mind than they would otherwise have 
done, on account of his not yet having 
attained to the discovery which to so many 
good people so wonderfully circumscribes 


It is true | the field of human hope, and anxiety, and 
that, even apart from that one parishioner, the 
| cure of whose soul was so troublesome to 
| him, his duties as a clergyman really burdened 
him ; they weighed much more heavily on 


endeavour—that all but a small part of the 
sin and misery of the world is hopeless ; 
that most of what is wrong here below will 
ever be put right;—for he was really as 
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, ' : | 
much distressed at finding himself unable to | 


mend the world as if the world were not a | 
long way and long ago past mending. . Yet | 
this, when he thought of it-(as having spoken | 
of it to Bessy he was led to think of it), was | 
evidently less cause than consequence. It | 
was the result of his wretchedness, much 
more than the occasion or substance of it. 
He could talk freely, he reflected, to Bessy, 
and to others, of his professional difficulties 
and despondency; could even preach about 
them to his congregation. But what showed 
that others behind them were greater, and 
_ helped to make them so, was that they 
| could not be talked or preached. He had not 
| succeeded in relieving himself of his troubles 
| in regard to Miss Hope, by theesummary 
| process of dismissing them from fas mind. 
| A firm resolution not to think more or other- 
| wise of that young lady than of fifty other 
| persons in the neighbourhood, had enly had 
the effect of turning all thought away from 
the neighbourhood and in her direction, if 
possible, more completely than ever. It was 
undoubtedly the best thing possible to carry 
out his firm resolution firmly—only it was 
not possible at all It had grown, im fact, 
to be a nice question whether it seemed most 
impossible and absurd in the presence or in 
the absence of the person towhom it related. 
Was there but this one way out of intolerable 
misery was the next question, therefore, to 
which Mr. Frameis found his attention turning. 

Suffering in same peculiarly sensitive set of 
nerves, a mind @f imaginative fibre can resign 
itself for a time with a feeling of relief and | 
satisfaction to am endless future of the most | 
intolerable misery and despair; it takes off | 
from the anguish of the present moment} 
to expatiate in a vast futurity of woe. 
But no sane man cam finally give himself up 
contentedly to endless unhappiness, or con- 
ceive of himself condemned to it. While 
there were times, then, when Mr. Francis 
sighed with a certain satisfaction over his 
vow to be miserable and wretched for ever, 
it had come to be a question at times suc- 
ceeding these times, and reactionary from 
them, whether there was any absolute need 
on his part for such extensive experience | 
of misery. His active mind worked with 
this question not less, but more earnestly 
and keenly than with other questions, in 
which his feelings were less implicated. | 
Was there not something to be said, after all, | 
for common notions on common-subjects— 
as, for example, the notion that a beggar may | 
marry the King’s daughter if he can only g get | 
her consent ? 
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Was there so much good and 


so much solid worth and truth in artificial 
distinctions of rank and class, as to empty 
human nature of its meaning—brand the 
deepest, and truest, and strongest impulse of 
the human soul with suspicion or disgrace ? 
Suppose there was truth and virtue in those 
distinctions, there was no position (even in a 
poor church) which could not be in some 
degree elevated and illustrated by personal 
merits. There were thousands of accidents, 
moreover, which might occur to render the 
difference of rank and status between one 
person and another less marked. Such con- 
tingencies and possibilities, to say the least, 
the future held in its wide and dark domain. 
Was it really requisite—did common sense, 
or did Christianity, the common sense of the 
infinite and eternal—did honour, or did self- 
sacrifice really require that a lover of rank 
inferior to that of the object of his love 
should always sit upon himself like a com- 
mittee ef mercenary London dowagers, sit- 
ting for dispatch of matrimonial business, and 
dismiss himself with contempt in order to 
make way for some actual or possible suitor 
of her own rank and‘ class—a nobody per- 
haps, a baboem, a fool, an ass, a scamp? 
Might not this really be sometimes not to 
sacrifice himself, but her—not one’s love, but 
the object of it—not the lover of low degree, 
whose fate need move no pity, but the 
high-born maiden, whose misery must be 
tragic? 

There was a gleam of comfort for Mr. 
Francis im these reflections. It lost itself 
very soon, however, in others. It was all 
very well to talk of a beggar marrying the 
king’s daughter—but how? Where was the 
likelihood of the event happening out of 
ballads, and on this side of antiquity? Was 
there beggary much more hopeless, either, 
tham that of a Scotch clergyman— minister of 
a church whose ministry is generally poor 
and always plebeian? To bring down her 
royal highness—or much the same, the 
granddaughter of a dead earl, and the cousin 
and cousins’ cousin of several living ones— 
to that level, was, perhaps, a feat to be ima- 


| gined in a dream, or suggested to the imagina- 


tion in a song; but to ‘be attempted in broad 
daylight—no, if a man were sane, or if he 
were honest. 
“Fancy,” Mr. Francis said to himself, pur- 
suing this line of argument with himself, and 
gazing into a cheerful fire without being 
cheered—* fancy a company such as one 
| reads of this morning as having assembled at 
| St.George’s, Hanover Square, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Miss Hope’s relative, the 
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Hon. Harriet Ailey—only fancy such a com- 
| pany informed that their cousin, Miss Hetty 
| Hope, is going to marry a common Scotch 
| parson. Or imagine such a company in- 
| vited to her marriage (not in St. George’s), 
or after her marriage coming to visit her 
| here, and—mildly affected by the grandeur 
and beauty of the Abbey, but surprised and 
astonished, don’t you know, to learn the 
value of the living, and to behold the extent 
of the ménage—“ Ha, ha!”—and he laughed 
the bitter laugh with which the man who sees 
| himself in future the butt and fool of fortune, 
| would if he could anticipate his fate, and 
make a certain capital of sport for himself 
| out of his own misery. 

In this fashion it might have been sup- 
| posed Mr. Francis had sufficiently demon- 
| strated to himself that, for him at least, 
| the king’s daughter was out of the question. 
| But the demonstration was made more 
conclusive by an idea which constantly re- 
curred to him. He was committed, not 
as every preacher is or ought to be, but 
as a man, as an individual known to other 
individuals and having relations with them, 
to the doctrine of self-sacrifice in its most 
| extreme and unqualified form. In that form 
he had preached it constantly and zealously. 
He believed in it. He ridiculed, with 
| more warmth than discretion, the Church 
for believing it and practising it almost as 
little as the world. His passionate utter- 
ances about it heiglitened sympathies existing 
between him and friends of his, the Hopes 
in particular. So when he had demon- 
strated to his own dismal dissatisfaction that 
he could not aim at Hetty’s hand without 
| intending an act of self-sacrifice to be done 
by her instead of by himself—the logical 
antithesis of his doctrine—he despaired not 
only of her love, but of himself. “ Preach 
one thing, by all means,” he said bitterly, 
“and practise another, and then denounce 
others for insincerity, and so get popularity 
and pay out of rank hypocrisy and humbug. 
| Itis easy for me to renounce the world, all 
except what is all the world to me. It costs 
me nothing, no pang, no effort to deny myself 
| meats, drinks, extra suits of clothes, even 
books and pictures, or to give my money to 
| feed the poor, or to forgive my enemies, for 
| I don’t know any I have worth hating. The 
one thing with respect to which self-sacrifice 
is possible, is that with respect to which in 
| my case it is impossible. If self-sacrifice is 
Christianity, I am heathen; I am in the gall 
of bitterness along with Simon. If self-sacri- 
| fice is the law of a good life, I am a rebel 





in the only place where it applies to me; | 
I obey it only where it would trouble me to | 
resist it.” 

It was no comfort to a person of Mr. 
Francis’s usual benevolence to involve others 
in the same condemnation as himself; it 
added a last touch of gloom to a doleful | 
situation ; but having judged himself with 
this severity, he went on, as of necessity, 
to mete out to others the like measure. 

“Talk of self-sacrifice, why here is a ques- 
tion as to marrying well, a little too well, 
which though it must be ¢4e question of self- 
sacrifice in hundreds and thousands of lives, | 
is never asked or answered in any Christian | 
church or Christian country. ‘ Marry as well 
as you can,” says the world ; “ Amen,” says the 
church, “and the Lord bless you !”—which 
just means—Leave out of view in regard to the 
supreme concern of human life all question 
as to thesupreme principle of religion. A man 
is considered a saint for founding a church 
or an hospital, the act having cost him the 
trouble of sending twice or thrice for his 
attorney. But who thinks of a man as doing 
a Christian deed if he gives up the woman 
he loves as not thinking himself quite worthy 
of her? Is not a lot of our Christianity in 
the same way a sham when you only look 
into it?” 

In one respect, perhaps, if only one, Mr. 
Francis was fortunate, and yet he could 
hardly be said to be so as he was uncon- 
scious of his luck. All this caustic judgment 
of himself and others was strictly confined 
to his own bosom. If it had been uttered, 
part of it might have been keenly retorted. 
Those excellent persons who always do 
whatever is best, and never are guilty of fault 
or shortcoming, would have found much to 
deplore and censure, in a state of mind in | 
which personal unhappiness, and that arising 
from a frivolous cause, threatened to interfere, 
and in fact did interfere, with religious work, 
and they might also have had much to say | 
of the dishonesty of “eating the bread of 
the church,” living by an _ honourable 
profession, and not giving his heart to it. 
On the other hand, the children of this world, 
wiser or more foolish in these things than 
the children of light, would certainly have 
condemned as simple silliness and stupidity 
that ingenious logic by which Mr. Francis 
condemned himself to a lifetime of misery, 
it being every man’s business and duty to be 
as happy, in spite of logic, as other people, 
also bent upon being happy, will allow him 
to be. 

And perhaps the only things that could 
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have been alleged, in his defence, were, first 
of all, that he was a young man, and secondly, 
that the world more than it thinks is go- 
verned by ideas, and some men are more 
governed by ideas, especially ideas of the 
moral imagination or fancy (if there be such 
a faculty), than others, and however visionary 
or however false to others Mr. Francis’s 
notions were, they were at any rate so real 
and true to him, ‘that he would have been 
still more open to condemnation for setting 
them aside than he was for entertaining 
them. 

That he was a person very much go- 
verned by ideas, must have been very 





obvious to a calm and sober judgment, 
from the consideration, that before put- 
ting himself to so much pains, and sub- 
jecting himself to so much inconvenience in 
the matter of renouncing Miss Hope, he 
would much more judiciously have set him- 
self to inquire whether that young lady had 
any views on the subject, and what her views 
were. She might not wish to be renounced, 
or she might. That was a point evidently 
which required early as well as careful con- 
sideration, But if Mr. Francis—such was 
the character of the man—had ever thought 
of this point at all, it occupied in his mind 
certainly a very subordinate place. 
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T paper may appear unsavoury and unin- 
teresting, thoughtful people, we are persuaded, 
will gladly learn how dirt can literally be 
blown out of every house, unnoticed by the 
inmates, and be conveyed to the country in 
such a form that agriculturists shall eagerly 
compete for the possession of it. We are 
evidently on the point of arriving at the con- 
clusion that water-closets and sewer drainage 
are too costly and too dangerous to be 
longer tolerated. 

The cost of such a system in cities like 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow is enor- 
mous ; and after it has been incurred we are 
forced to acknowledge that the objects which 
should be aimed at by a rational system of 
drainage have not been attained. Medical 
science teaches that human excreta should 
not be permitted to accumulate in the vici- 
nity of our houses, or be so disposed of as to 
pollute the atmosphere or destroy the ame- 
nity of our coasts or rivers. What we do is 
this—we construct cess-pools close to our 
dwellings, and fill them with the most dan- 
gerous impurities ; we intersect our streets 
with sewers which generate noxious gases; 
we saturate our rivers with filth, so that they 
are fishless and their waters undrinkable ; 
and now, when air, earth, and water have 
been rendered pestiferous, we are at our 
wits’ end, and see no escape from our posi- 
tion of growing jeopardy. We cannot cleanse 
our drains by the more abundant use of 
water without incurring intolerable expendi- 
ture. For instance, the remedy for the 


OUGH to some the subject of this | 











offensiveness of the London sewers is said to 
be an additional daily supply of forty-two 
million gallons of water, costing £383,250 a 
year, whereas the existing water companies 
can only supply five millions of gallons per 
day. The costliness of the water system is 
thus strikingly put by Captain Liernur :— 
“The average amount of water used per 
day per individual is four cubic feet, or say 
two hundred and fifty pounds, while his 
feecal products weigh but two pounds; so 
that the water-carriage men, in order to move 
handily one pound, add a hundred and 
twenty-five poundsto it. Strange engineering 
this.” 

Besides all this, we are now being forced 
to the conclusion that our expensive and 
dangerous mode of dealing with sewage 
is an absurd plan for throwing away matter 
the preservation of which is essential to the 
productiveness of agriculture. While so 
treating it as to convert it into a prolific 
source of disease we have been practising 
what Liebig calls “robbery culture.” And, in 
order to give back to the soil that which it 
needs, we are annually expending incredible 
sums in the purchase of bones, guano, and 
artificial manures. Other nations have been 
wiser. From the report of Dr. Maron, who 
was connected with the Prussian expedition 
to Eastern Asia, we learn that Japan, a 
country equal in area to Great Britain, but 
so mountainous that only half of it is capable 
of being cultivated, not only contains more 
inhabitants, but maintains them all abun- 
dantly from the products of its own soil, 
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without the application of cattle manure, or 
the importation of bones or guano. The 
only manure producers in Japan are its in- 
habitants; and the careful preservation of 
fecal matter has insured equal and abundant 
harvests from time immemorial. The Ja- 
panese Embassy, who lately left our shores, 
have doubtlessly astonished their compatriots 
by the information that while Japan is 
largely exporting bread stuffs, Great Britain 
is annually paying millions of tribute to 
foreign countries for the means of sus- 
tenance, 

Until made acquainted with Captain 
Liernur’s system of pneumatic drainage we 
shared in the prevailing despondency result- 
ing from this deplorable state of matters. 
No way of profitably disposing of sewage, so 
as to satisfy the requirements of the public 
health and also of agriculture, has up to this 
time been discovered. Captain Liernur’s 
method appearing to supply what was desired, 
we entered into correspondence with this 
distinguished Dutch engineer. In the most 
friendly manner he answered our queries, and 
also supplied us with a number of German 
pamphlets in which his system was amply 
discussed. The perusal of these has con- 
vinced us that this system is of the highest 
value, and that its introduction into this 
country will be a national boon. It is 
gratifying to be able to add that our advo- 
cacy of it has induced Mr. Adam Scott, of 
London, to visit Captain Liernur, and to 
arrange with him for putting it to the test 
in some town of Great Britain, not exceeding 
10,000 in population. If our present explan- 
ation of the Pneumatic Drainage System 
create the desire to witness it in actual 
operation, we trust that “ Liernur’s Pneumatic 
Sewerage Company, Limited,” a private 
prospectus of which lies before us, will soon 
enable our readers to form their opinion 
after personal acquaintance with its working. 

It is to be borne in mind that this novel 
method only professes to remove from our 
houses human excreta, and to supply these to 
the agriculturist undiluted by water. If 
it effect so desirable an object not only with- 
out annoyance to any one, but also at a 
pecuniary profit, it furnishes the solution of a 
very puzzling problem. It will be compa- 
ratively easy to find means for the removal 
from our dwellings of foul water, ashes, and 
other solid matters. 

With the mechanical details of Captain 
Liernur’s process we shall not weary our 
readers; but as some explanation may be 





desired we hope the following may suffice. 


In a building, in any convenient part of 
a town, is placed a steam engine, which 
drives an air-pump, so as to maintain about 
$ vacuum in certain cast-iron hermetically- 
closed reservoirs below the floor. From these 
reservoirs central pipes radiate in all direc- 
tions, following the main streets. On these 
central pipes are laid, from distance to 
distance, street reservoirs below the pave- 
ment. From the street reservoirs up and 
down the street are main pipes, communicat- 
ing by short dranch pipes with the closets of 
each house. All the junctions of pipes with 
reservoirs are furnished with cocks, which can 
be shut off or turned on at pleasure, like 
water mains. 

The vacuum created in the centre building 
reservoirs can thus be communicated to any 
given street reservoir, so as to furnish the 
motive power by which, when the connec- 
tions with the houses are opened, all the 
closets are simultaneously emptied. When 
their contents reach the central reservoir, 
they are in like manner forced through the 
central tubes to the reservoirs under the 
central building, and thence transferred to a 
closed tank above ground, from which they 
are decanted into barrels without any escape 
of foul air. This is done every twenty-four 
hours, before the excreta ferment and 
become offensive, and they are at once 
converted into poudrette without exposure 
to the air. 

If any be sceptical as to the possibility 
of such offensive matter being almost instanta- 
neously expelled from all the streets of a town 
without exciting attention or annoyance, let 
them believe Dr. Volger. “I have repeat- 
edly witnessed the operation with real 
pleasure. Once an elegantly dressed lady 
with her servant came close to me, and 
I noticed how she stooped down over 
the mouths of the reservoir, watching care- 
fully, with warm-hearted interest, the various 
manceuvres, without the slightest idea of 
the loathsome substance which was being 
handled.” 

In like manner Professor Ranke attests 
that, without the slightest annoyance, he was 
present at the daily removal of the excreta of 
2,800 men in barracks at Prag, and that 
within three hours the whole of the collected 
material was transferred to barrels and on. 
the road to the agriculturist who had con- 
tracted for it. 

The Liernur system, moreover, possesses 
the great advantage of being applicable to a 
single street, or collection of streets, and to 
single large establishments, such as univer- 
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sities, railway stations, prisons, barracks, 
hospitals, factories. We have received in- | 
formation that it is about to be introduced 
into large mills in Belfast, and in the south | 
of Scotland. Mr. Scott writes to us| 
thus:— 

‘¢Glasgow and Edinburgh, as you have already | 
advocated, are two places where such a system would 
be invaluable, and in the latter place especially the 
necessity for a Water Bill would be completely done 
away. I think Edinburgh would, perhaps, be the 
best place for a trial, as a few hundred pounds merely 
would suffice to apply the system to a few of these 
monstrous piles of buildings in the old town, and the | 
trial would be a thorough one. A test, of course, is 
not really needed, except to show the facts to our | 
unbelieving brethren under their very noses. Since | 
you were first made acquainted with the system great 
improvements have been made. The locomotive 
engine and tender have been done away with, except | 
during construction, and are replaced by a stationary | 
engine and tanks at a central building. The inven- 
tion of a simple but effective mode of converting into 
poudrette makes the system of immense value, as you 
will not now have to overcome the prejudice of the 
farmer against fluid manure, which must be used at | 
once, whereas the poudrette can be stored up and 
used at any time, thus making it a most marketable 
commodity.” 

Even in the objectionable form of a fluid | 
manure the product of the system was 
eagerly purchased by the farmers in the 
vicinity of Prag, and an agricultural society 
at Cologne, valuing it at twenty-five per cent. 
above guano, made an arrangement for the pur- 
chase of all that could be supplied from that 
city. 

The introduction of the pneumatic process 
in Holland, Austria, and Germany has not 
cost £2 per head of the population ; and as 
the excreta of each individual are estimated at 
ten shillings a year, it is certain that within 
a limited period the original outlay will be 
repaid, and the purified town will afterwards 
draw a large revenue from what used to be 
an expensive nuisane. The outlay of 
capital being £ 2 per head, and the profits per 
head 4s., after deducting fifty per cent. for 
interest, maintenance, and working expenses, 
it is evident that in ten years the original | 
outlay will be repaid, and the charges there- 
after will be for maintenance and working 
expenses alone. Of what other system can | 
so much be said ? 

While thus benefiting the funds of civic 
corporations the Liernurian system promises | 

. . - mn | 
to be a prodigious boon to farmers. They | 
will have nothing to do with sewage so 
diluted that the excreta of a hundred and | 
twenty-five persons are required to manure | 
one English acre! But give them the pro- | 
ducts of this process carefully and inoffen- | 
sively packed in barrels and dispatched per | 





the introduction of his system is free of 


| in the whole manipulation, while all poison- 


| do for me to say so, and I must let others 


rail, and they will eagerly purchase all, that 
is offered. So has it been in Hungary and 
Bohemia, and so will it be ere long in this 
country also. 

Captain Liernur is careful to point out that 


pecuniary risks. “I do not first construct 
conduits to get feecal matter away from the 
town, and then look around for means to dis- 
pose of it. I commence by entering into con- 
tracts with farmers for delivery of certain 
quantities of undiluted and fresh excreta. 
The pneumatic tubes are then laid to get the 
matter I agree to furnish.” One great merit 
of his plan is that it can be introduced piece- 
meal, in proportion to the demand for 
manure, so that large capital is not required, 
because of each portion of the work bring- 
ing in money and paying for itself. Alluding 
to the possibility of Glasgow receiving at the 
rate of 1os. per head of its population of 
500,000, that is, £250,000 annually, he 
remarks :— 


“That such a high figure is not visionary, but 
really practicable, is proved by the contracts at Prag, 
for such manure collected and supplied by my system, 
contracts with large and reliable agriculturists who 
pay very nearly this price, besides furnishing the bar- 
rels, and paying for the transportation to their fields. 
It is not the town which applies my system here, but 
a company of capitalists which lays the drains, con- 
nects them with the closets, furnishes all the machi- 
nery, carries on the works all at its own expense, and 
for its own account, looking solely to the sale of 
manure for a return for their outlay, and having ob- 
tained a concession from the authorities for this pur- 
pose. As the cost of the works is determined by 
contracts with reliable firms, and the revenue by con- 
tracts for sale of the manure, all doubts as to the 
success of the enterprise have vanished, whereas the 
good working of the technical part of my system is 
well known, and now only questioned by people who 
know nothing about it, or by the same class who 
years ago wrote scientific treatises to prove the ab- 
surdity of steam locomotion, illumination by gas, 
electric telegraphy, pneumatic letter despatches, &c.’” 


Writing to us, Captain Liernur observes, 
“ Though, in truth, I do not think you will 
ever find an arrangement more perfectly free 


from every scent, or anything that might offend 


ing of the soil is for ever prevented, and a 
most valuable manure is gained, still it won’t 


give evidence of these facts.” 

We shall furnish that evidence. 

After much difficulty Captain Liernur 
obtained permission to introduce his system 
into all the barracks in Prag, on the follow 
ing onerous conditions,—first that the whole 
operations should be at his own cost, and 
next that they should be proceeded with 
only after a month’s trial in a particular 
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barrack, followed by a favourable report from 
the head of the Imperial Engineers; and 
lastly, that his sole remuneration should arise 
from a concession of the manure for fifteen 
years. By help of a small company of 
capitalists these conditions were complied 
with, and with such marked success as to 
lead to the introduction of the system in 
other important places, viz. Leiden, Amster- 
dam, Dordrecht, Olmiitz, Briin, and: in part 
of the Exhibition Building at Vienna. 
From official documents, with copies of 
which we have been favoured, it appears 
that the corporation of the city of Leiden, 
of date June 20, 1872, and after one 
year’s trial, certifies that the application of 
Liernur’s pneumatic system for the removal 
of fecal matter in a part of the city has 
been so highly successful that the further 
extension of the system is to be highly 
recommended. 

On July 31, 1873, the Mayor and Alder- 
men of Leiden thus address the Common 
Council of that city :— 


‘Since Captain Liernur’s system has been put in 
operation” (two years past), “the good and regular 
working has been daily witnessed, and there were no 
failures to report. The immense beneficial infiuence 
it has on the public health, resulting from the advan- 
tage that the excreta are daily removed without pol- 
luting the soil, stream, or atmosphere in any way 
whatever, or being a nuisance to any one, is of itself 
reason enough for its further extension ; and the fact 
of its requiring a greater outlay is of no importance 
in this case. 

* All the working expenses are already nearly 
covered by the sale of the collected manure, notwith- 
| standing the very unfavourable contracts which cir- 

cumstances forced us to enter into, such as prejudice 

against the use of the manure, imperfect means of 

transport to the place of utilisation, and want of 
| knowledge on the part of the farmers as to the real 
value of the material. These difficulties are now 
removed. J¢ is hence a matter of certainty that all 
expenses will be repaid, and our capital returned.” 


The Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
| Council of Amsterdam, of date April 10, 
| 1872, declare that the results of Captain 
| Liernur’s system, in a technical point of 
view, agree in every respect with the 
assurances of the inventor, and that the 
results in a sanitary point of view in general, 
but particularly for Amsterdam, are of the 
utmost importance. 

Seeing that the extension of the system 
| cannot but be beneficial, they therefore 
| resolve to make its application compulsory 
| in certain places which are indicated. 

Our correspondence with Captain Liernur 
enables us to supplement this official infor- 
| Mation with certain private details which 
|May interest our readers. Apologizing for 








delay in answering a letter, he writes with 
amusing frankness :-— 


“While keeping my room, I received a telegram 
from the authorities of Amsterdam, that His Majesty 
the King had arrived there, and wished to inspect 
the sewerage works constructed by me, and that I 
was required to explain them myself. Bad as I was, 
I could not well avoid obeying the summons. I 
therefore travelled to Holland, and dear enough have 
I had to pay for this, for it nearly cost me my life. 
The King isa tall, strong, long-limbed personage. I, 
on the contrary, am a little chap, and have besides 
lost in the war one of my legs, from the knee down, 
thus compelling me to walk with an artificial limb. 
Hence it was for me the severest sort of exercise to 
keep up with the long strides of His Majesty at all; 
doubly so, however, on account of my illness, and 
this caused me to perspire freely. As there was a 
chill wind blowing at the time, you may imagine how 
unpleasant it was for me to run about bareheaded, as 
I was compelled to do under such circumstances. 
The result was a severe inflammation which nearly 
made an end of me. Luckily, however, I am over it 
now, only that I am still excessively weak. On the 
other hand, I have had the pleasure of satisfying 
everybody, including the King, and thinking it 
might interest you, I enclose a newspaper notice of 
the King’s visit. As you may have difficulty in read- 
ing the language of Holland, I add an English trans- 
lation.” 


This notice states that His Majesty con- 
versed very familiarly with Captain Liernur 
for a long time, noticed with lively interest 
the construction and working of the whole 
pneumatic apparatus, and praised, above all, 
the happy solution he had given to the 
difficult problem of satisfying at the same 
time the interest of public health and 
agriculture, without demanding impracti- 
cable sacrifices on the part of city corpora- 
tions. 

Equally satisfactory is the report on 
Captain Liernur’s system published in the 
International Journal by Dr. Wilhelm von 
Hamm, Chief Councillor of the Minister for 
Agriculture for Austria, and Vice-President 
of the International Medical Congress, which 
met in Vienna, September rst, 1873. Here 
is the concluding paragraph :— 


*¢ The trials made in presence of many members, 
on September 5th, convinced them that the entire 


system is capable of doing its.task completely. The 
air-pump was first set in motion, and brought the 
contents of the various places into the low-level 
reservoir. A beautifully-contrived indicator showed 
exactly the quantity that flowed in, viz., 1,200 litres. 
A second manipulation of the air-pumps lifted the 
load at once into the high-level reservoir, from which 
the matter is decanted as mentioned above. 

‘* All the various motions occupy such an infini- 
tesimally small space of time, operate so smoothly, 
and without attracting notice, that the invention 
called forth the utmost admiration, and all present, 
among whom were professional men of the highest 
class, could not but acknowledge this in the most un- 
measured terms.” 
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The report of the Chief Councillor of the 
Minister of Agriculture caused His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria to inspect the Pneu- 
matic Works of the Exhibition, on September 
17th. His Majesty ordered the entire 
manipulation to take place in his presence, 
and expressed loudly his satisfaction with 
the rapidity, certainty, and absolute absence 
of all offensiveness with which the emptying 
of so many places and transferring their 
contents into barrels for transport to the 
country took place. 

If all this most satisfactory evidence as to 
its efficiency and economy do not convince 
our sanitary reformers that it is their duty at 


once to introduce Captain Liernur’s system 
into this country, we shall be painfully sur- 
prised. As an act of justice to a skilful 
engineer we make known the facts connected 
with his invention, and this solely from the 
desire to aid in diminishing the frightful 
amount of preventable sickness and mor- 
tality. The subject is of universal impor- 
tance ; and, so far from being out of harmony 
with the pursuits of our professional life, we 
venture to impress upon the clergy that they 
more than others are called on to exert 
themselves in improving the physical con- 
dition of the people. 





D. ESDAILE. 





THE GREAT WEST. 


By THE Rev. GEORGE M. GRANT, AvuTHOoR oF “OCEAN TO OCEAN.” 


PART III. 


* two former articles I brought my 

readers half-way across the continent on 
British ground to Fort Garry, the threshold 
of our newly-discovered Great West, and I 
intended to speak in this number of the 
Province of Manitoba (the first-born of our 
prairies) especially as a field for immigration. 


Better field there is not anywhere else, so 


far as known to me. However, before 
speaking of the stream of agricultural la- 
bourers and mechanics that Manitoba is 
able and anxious to receive, it has been 
suggested to me that it would not be out of 
place to say something more about the 
Indians, and to describe the treaties that 
have been made with them; for it is the 
existence of those treaties which renders 
travelling and settlement in our north-west 
free from such little difficulties as surprises 
and scalpings, and that of itself is a special 
inducement to quiet people to make the land 
their home. 

There are probably not more than 130,000 
or 140,000 Indians in the Dominion, and 
nearly half of these are on the Pacific slope, 
sea-coast, and islands. For the purpose of 
considering the present state of our relations 
with them, those between the Atlantic and 
the Rocky Mountains may be classed into 
four divisions. (1.) 23,035 in the old pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario. Living among us, 
these red men are not of us. They are 
related to us somewhat as the aboriginal 
tribes in India are to the great mass of the 
Hindoo people. Though many have pro- 


phesied their speedy extinction, they are 
actually increasing rapidly, just as the hill 
tribes of India are.. According to the census 
of 1861, they were only 15,240, so that, 
even allowing a margin for superior thorough- 
ness of the census of 1871, a large per- 
centage of increase is apparent. In the 
United States the case is sadly different. 
There, in the same decennium, the civilised 
Indians dwindled from 44,021 to 25,731. 
In some districts in Ontario and Quebec 
they exist as self-supporting, moderately- 
civilised communitiés, round the churches 
and schools established on their reserves. 
Some of them have so far advanced that they 
are becoming impatient of their position as 
wards of the Government, forbidden to sell 
their land, and not allowed the privileges of 
voting, buying whiskey, and other such rights 
of free citizens. “It was all right,” they 
argue, “not to give us the power of alien- 
ating our lands when we did not know their 
real value, and to keep us as wards when 
we could not take care of ourselves ; but it is 
different now; we are grown men; we can 
read and write ; are wide-awake about selling 
our time or labour; can change from one re- 
ligion or denomination to another; and it is an 
injustice to prevent us from making the most 
we can out of our own, or to debar us from 
any rights that white men enjoy.” All which 
may sound reasonable to us and congruous 
to the spirit of the age; yet, for the sake of 
these very aspiring young Indians, I am 
i obscurantist enough to hope that the Do- 
' minion Government may be so unreasonable 
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as to shut its ears, and continue its semi- 
patriarchal system for another generation or 
two. The nomad nature is still in them. 
They cannot bridle their passions. They 
cannot resist the temptation nor stand the 
effects of fire-water. (2.) 4,000 or 5,000 of 
the Salteaux tribe of Ojibbways, in the rugged 
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| looking canoe. 


| lacustrine region between the old provinces 


and the Red River of the north. I referred 
to these in my last article. Their food is 
chiefly fish, and their best friend the frail- 
They are to -be found in 
small bands along the Dawson Road, be- 
tween the north of Lake Superior and the 


Falls on Rainy River opposite Fort Francis. 





Confluence of the Assineboine and Red Rivers. 


|Red River, and farther north where the 
land is better, along the line of the pro- 
posed Canada Pacific Railway. (3.) 20,000, 
chiefly Crees and Blackfeet, in and imme- 
diately around the fertile belt that extends 
from the Red River to the bases of the 
Rocky Mountains. The little here below 





XV—z29 


that these tribes want are horses to ride and 
buffaloes to hunt. (4.) 30,000 Thickwood 
Indians to the farther north, living in wilder- 
ness and sub-Arctic regions, where the most 
valuable fur-bearing animals make their 
home. 

I should add that all these figures, the 
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first excepted, are only approximate. Some 
estimates are much lower, others much 
higher ; but no complete census has been or 
could well be taken. It is with the second 
and third of those divisions that we are now 
concerned, because it is only recently that 
Canada has come into contact with them. 

The course that the Dominion Government 
has pursued and is pursuing with these In- 
dians just brought under its sway, is based 
on what has been tried in the older pro- 
vinces, and so far its results have been satis- 
factory, to the extent at least of securing their 
confidence and alleviating their condition. 
The first treaties with them were two made 
by Governor Archibald in 1871, with the 
Ojibbways and Swampy Crees, living in 
and to the north and west of Manitoba. In 
the little prairie province and a region three 
times its size, he extinguished their claim to 
the soil. At that time, the Salteaux to the 
east refused to treat, or made demands that 
were equivalent to a refusal. But last 
October, Governor Morris succeeded in con- 
cluding a treaty with them at the North-west 
Angle of the Lake of the Woods, and thus 
all apprehensions of Indian diffieulties, so 
far as emigrants are likely to go in the 
meantime, have been removed. The door 
to the north-west is wide open. The ancient 
inhabitants of the land understand that they 
have now no rights except what are expressly 
stipulated in solemn covenants, which cove- 
nants, too, are their most valued charters. 
The great Cree tribe, whose hunting-grounds 
extend far to the west, all along the Saskat- 
chewan, are, and have been since 1870, very 
anxious that treaties should be made with 
them also, and Mr. Morris must deal with 
them next. He will experience but little, if 
any, difficulty. The only remaining tribe of 
importance is that of the fierce and turbulent 
Blackfeet. ‘These may give trouble ; but as 
their grounds are far off, about the head- 
waters of the Missouri and the South 
Saskatchewan, we are not likely to come 
into immediate contact with them; and 
when we do, the experience that has beem 
gained, and the policy that has succeeded 
with all the other tribes, is not likely to fail 
with the Blackfeet. 

Some people may be disposed to smile at 
the notion of treaties with a few thousands 
of hideously besmeared half-naked savages. 
Nothing would be easier than to make fun 
of the whole transaction. To those who can 
see only the ludicrous in anything different 
from their own use and wont, or anything 
disproportioned to their sense of propriety, 


‘haps better is that the Government store 





\ 

the scene is simply a burlesque, a travesty 
of treaty-making. Here, a governor with his 
staff, in rather imposing uniform, and one 
or two companies of Canadian. troops; there, 
a hundred birch-bark or buffalo-skin tents 
filled with. Indians, their squaws, papooses, 
and dogs ; the head men gravely consulting 
or gravely smoking, the braves gambling, 
the women cooking. What confusion, what 
filth, what yelping of curs! Yet we are 
going to spend eight or ten days in making 
a treaty with those creatures ; and what is 
perhaps still stranger, the records of the past 
indicate that the treaty is much more likely 
to be broken by the white than by the red 
man. 

Eight or ten days, did I say? Why not 
in as many hours? The whole affair wil? 
involve an expenditure of only some ten 
thousand pounds annually to the Govern- 
ment. Well, one reason for the delay is 
that the Indian is never in a hurry. Haste 
is undignified, and he never sacnfices dig- 
nity. Amother is that some of the more 
distant bands have not arrived, and the pre- 
sence or consent of all is indispensable to 
the validity of the treaty. A third and per- 


supplies the provisions while the pow-wow 
lasts, and that fact alone would be sufficient 
to protract the negotiations till the stock is 
known to be running low. ‘“ We cannot 
speak without eating,” say the Indians ; and 
so every morning several barrels of pork 
and flour are dealt out, and on a Sunday, or 
when the treaty is. signed, an ox is handed 
over to them. The way that ox is made to 
disappear is not the least wonderful part of 
the business. Half an hour after he has 
been led into the encampment not a trace 
of him is to be found, except in fifty pots 
that are boiling furiously over as many camp- 
fires. ‘To the mind of any well-regulated ox, 
such a startling metamorphosis must be 
absolutely bewildering. But the best reason 
for the delay is that what may seem small to 
us is large to the Indiam. Said the Lac Seul 
chief at the North-west Angle last October, 
“ We do not wish that any one should smile 
at our affairs, as we think our country is a 
large matter to us.” Large and small are 
relative words. The man with a grocery 
shop round the corner can have-no concep- 
tion of the value of a pound of tea or a plug 
of tobacco on the prairies. In England a 
blanket is cheap and land is dear. In the 
north-west a few thousand. square miles. of 
land are little, but a blanket, a net, a gun, 
or an axe is much. Which of us can afford 
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to smile at his brother? Change the scene, 
and we shall change with it, and that right 
speedily. The mere varnish of civilisation 
is rubbed off after the first week in the wilder- 
ness, and well for us if there remain dignity, 
patience, silence, magnanimity. 

I have known travellers half unconsciously 
take for granted their own vast superiority 
over the Indian because he, poor fellow! 
thought nothing else of so much importance 
as the next meal. Everything was subordi- 
nate to that. “All he thinks of is his belly,” 
is the judgment of these patrons and critics. 
“Feed him, and he praises you—starve him, 
and he disregards all higher considerations,” 
they sadly lament. Yes, it is very true; but 
is there not here a slight forgetfulness of the 
difference between their own circumstances 
and those of the simple child of the forest ? 
They come from countries into which the 
granaries of the world pour supplies. They 
have never had cause for anxiety about the 
next meal; others provide the food, and 
they have money im their purse; if they 
have not money they have credit; or if they 
have no credit they have the poor-house. 
Even whei they plunge into forest tangle, 

| or ride across the billowy prairies, they are 
| wise to carry stores enough to last them 
for months ; but the Indian must live from 
| hand to mouth. He has no resources to 
fall back on, if fishing-lme or rifle fail him. 
Reduce both parties to the same level, and 
which will hold out longest? Two hours after 
the ordinary dinner-hour, and your tourist 
grumbles badly; next day he is savage ; 
never, he is quite sure, had poor mortal to 
suffer so much. His red companion only 
draws his belt tighter, and fishes or stalks 
more assiduously. As far as the food ques- 
tion is concerned, I think we all live in glass 
houses. What provokes civil war soonest 
in any country? A bread-tax. What is 
Britain proudest of in her recent history? 
The patience of the Lancashire mill-hands 
when the South could not send them its 
bales of cotton. And yet, though the opera- 
tives were sorely clemmed, they knew that 
starvation would be kept from them; whereas 
| Starvation. perpetually dogs the Indian. 

I may as well confess it freely, I have 
deep sympathy and much respect for the poor 
Indian. No one can help admiring his cha- 

|| racter when lucky enough to have to do with 
only one, as guide, hunter, or voyageur. 
Then you are sure to contract a friendship 
with Imm that you could by no possibility 
| feel for any border ruffian, though the latter 
is of your own race, and the advance-guard 





of civilisation. But even.an Indian encamp- 
ment does not disenchant me. Out of all 
the smoke, filth, and mean surroundings, 
the virtues that ennobled the old Highland 
clansmen shine forth, notably the tribal 
brotherliness and the sense of personal dig- 
nity. Her Majesty has expressed herself as 
struck with the gentlemanly demeanour of 
the poorest Highlander. Well, the Indian 
is as far above the Highlander in this cha- 
racteristic as the Highlander is above the 
Saxon, After alt, Fenimore Cooper did 
not construct, out. of his own consciousness, 
the wonderful figures of Uncas. and Chinga- 
gook. 

Let me give two or three illustrations of 
how the Ojibbways think, speak, and act, 
from what took place during the negotiations 
with them in 1871 and 1873. ‘The first 
thing that the Governor or Commissioner 
requires them to do is to elect chiefs and 
spokesmen, in order that there may be no 
doubt as to who have the right to speak 
and sign the treaty on behalf of the whole 
people ; for here it is the people literally, 
assembled im their comitia, that have to be 
dealt with. As, on the occasions I refer 
to, many years had elapsed since a general 
council had been held, several of the old 
head men had died, and others had arisen 
ambitious to take a prominent part in the 
proceedings, there were difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory election ; but after a liberal 
expenditure of much the same kind of can- 
vassing and oratory as that which is now 
pretty well known all the world over, this 
first step was taken, and the representatives 
were introduced to the Governor. On these 
being invited, in 1871, to state their views, 
they declared that “there was a cloud before 
them which made things dark, and they 
could not commence the proceedings till the 
cloud was dispersed.” They referred to four 
of the tribe who were in prison in Winnipeg 
for breach of contract. They did not object 
to the punishment, though it is impossible to 
exaggerate the horror that an Indian has of 
the jail, but they felt that it would be a 
violation of the brotherly covenant to enter 
upon a treaty and profess lasting friendship 
while some of their flesh and blood were 
deprived of liberty. As they begged their 
discharge on the ground of grace, and not of 
right, Mr. Archibald granted their request, 
on the distinct understanding that ever after 
the law must be impartially enforced against 
red as well as white men. They agreed, and 
declared that henceforth they would never | 











raise a voice against the law being ers 
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Here is a dialogue taken from the nego- 
tiations at the North-west Angle in October, 
1873, that illustrates the same kindly and 
considerate feeling for all connected with the 
tribe. Governor Morris had refused several 
of their demands, and they had at once 
waived them, but they pleaded with success 
the cause of the absent :— 


Chief Manito-pen-sis.—* My friends, listen to what 
I am going to say, and you, my brothers. We pre- 
sent you now with our best and our strongest compli- 
ments. We ask you not to reject some of our children 
who have gone out of our place; they are scattered 
all over, a good-tasted meat hath drawn them away, 
and we wish to draw them all here and be contented 
with us.” 

Governor.—*‘ If your children come and live here, 
of course they will become part of the population, and 
be as yourselves.” 

Chief.—* I hope you will grant the request I am 
going to lay before you. I do not mean those that 
get paid on the other side of the line, but some poor 
indians who may happen to fall in our road. If you 
will accept of these little matters, the treaty will be 
at anend. I would not like that one of my children 
should not eat with me, and receive the food that you 
are going to give me.” 

Governor.—‘ I am dealing with British Indians, 
and not American Indians. After the treaty is closed 
we will have a list of the names of any children of 
British Indians that may come in in two years and 
be ranked with them; but we must have a limit 
somewhere.” 

Chief.—** I should not feel happy if I was not to 
mess with some of my children that are around me— 
those children that we call the Half-breed—those 
that have been born of our women of Indian blood. 
We wish that they should be counted with us, and 
have their share of what you have promised. We 
wish you had accepted our demands. It is the Half- 
breeds that are actually living amongst us—those 
that are married to our women.” 

Governor.—*I am sent here to treat with the 
Indians. In Red River, where I come from, and 
where there is a great body of Half-breeds, they 
must be either white or Indian. If Indians, they 
get treaty money; if the Half-breeds call themselves 
white, they get land. All I can do is to refer the 
matter to the Government at Ottawa, and to recom- 
mend what you wish to be granted.” 

Chief.—‘*‘ I hope you will not drop the question ; 
we have understood you to say that you came here 
as a friend, and represented your charitableness, and 
we depend upon your kindness. You must remember 
that our hearts and our brains are like paper; we 
never forget.” 


The Governor found these Salteaux keen 
hands at making a bargain, and he confesses 
that the negotiations taxed all his patience, 
firmness, and tact; but whether the demands 
put forward were granted or not, neither 
petulance nor threatening was ever evinced 
by them. No chief lost his calm dignity for 
a moment. The gracefully-folded blanket 
was perhaps drawn a little closer round him 
by one, a deep “ Ugh!” grunted by another, 
or *° Ho, ho!” chorussed in assent by several, 
but nothing more. Perfect order prevailed 





throughout the camp from first to last. 
There was indeed the slightest approach to 
chaffing the Governor when he acknow- 
ledged that his power was limited, but it 
was done in such good form that he enjoyed 
it thoroughly. Here is a verbatim report 
taken from the Manitoban of October 18. 
I should have mentioned that not only was 
there present a shorthand-writer, but that 
the Indians had a white secretary to take 
notes of the discussion, and an Indian secre- 
tary to take mental notes, for, as they said, 
“ We never forget :”— 


Chief.—** My terms I am going to lay down before 
you; the decision of our chiefs; ever since you came 
to a decision you push it back. The sound of the 
rustling of the gold is under my feet where I stand ; 
we have a rich country; it is the Great Spirit who 
gave us this; where we stand upon is the Indians’ 
property, and belongs to them. If you grant us our 
requests, you will not go back without making the 
treaty.” 

Another Chief.—** We understood yesterday that 
the Queen had given you the power to act upon, that 
you could do what you pleased, and that the riches 
of the Queen she had filled your head and body with, 
and you had only to throw them round about ; but it 
seems it is not so, but that you have only half the 
power that she has, and that she has only half filled 
your head.” 

Governor.—“ I do not like to be misunderstood. 
I did not say yesterday that the Queen had given me 
all the power; what I told you was that I was sent 
here to represent the Queen’s Government, and to 
tell you what the Queen was willing to do for you. 
You can understand very well. For instance, one of 
your great chiefs asks a brave to deliver a message, 
he represents you, and that is how I stand with the 
Queen’s Government.” 

Chief.—*‘ It is your charitableness that you spoke 
of yesterday—her Majesty’s charitableness that was 
given you. It is our chiefs, our young men, our 
children and great-grandchildren, and those that are 
to be born, that I represent here, and it is for them 
that I ask for terms. The white man has robbed us 
of our riches, and we don’t wish to give them up 
again without getting something in their place.” 

Governor.—“ For your children, grandchildren, 
and children unborn, I am sorry that you will not 
accept of my terms. I shall go home sorry, but it is 
your own doing; I must simply go back and report 
the fact that you refuse to make a treaty with me.” 

Chief.— You see all our chiefs before you here 
as one mind; we have one mind and one mouth. It 
is the decision of all of us; if you grant us our de- 
mands you will not go back sorrowful ; we would not 
refuse to make a treaty if you would grant us our 
demands.” 

Governor.—* I have told you already that I cannot 
grant your demands; I have not the power to do so. 
I have made you a liberal offer, and it is for you to 
accept or refuse it as you please.” 

Chief.—** Our chiefs have the same opinion; they 
will not change their decision.” 


European diplomacy could not present a 
firmer front than that; but wiser councils. 
prevailed, or perhaps, like more illustrious 
diplomatists than themselves, they all the 
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time were intending to give way, and “ vowing 
they would ne’er consent, consented.” Both 
parties desired a treaty, except some bands 
along the Dawson Road; for ever since 
Colonel Wolseley’s march that way these had 
been getting so much money for wood they 
cut and sold to the boats built and stationed 
on the lakes, and for whatever fish or game 
\ they had to spare, that they were quite in- 
different about five-dollar or fifteen-dollar 
annuities. But the Indians farther north 
and east, those round Nepigon and Lac 


The Red River at Pierre Gladieux. 


Seul, have not those advantages ; and having 
good soil to cultivate they were anxious to 
get grain and cattle. Thus spoke the Lac 
Seul chief :-— 


‘‘ We are the first that were planted here; we 
would ask you to assist us with every kind of imple- 
ment to use for our benefit, to enable us to perform 

| our work; a little of everything, and money. We 
would borrow your cattle; we ask you this for our 
| support; I will find whereon to feed them. The 
waters out of which you sometimes take food for 
| yourselves, we will lend you in return. If I should 
try to stop you, it is not in my power to do so; even 
| the Hudson’s Bay Company, that is a small power, 
I cannot gain my point with it. If you give what I 
| ask, the time may come when I will ask you to lend 
| me one of your daughters and one of your sons to 
| live with us ; and in return I will lend you one of my 
daughters and one of my sons for you to teach what 
is good, and, after they have learned, to teach us. If 
you grant us what I ask, although I do not know 
you, I will shake hands with you. That is all I have 
to say.” 





And who shall blame them for trying to 
make as good a bargain as possible for them- 
selves and their children? It must be re- 
membered that they are not quite sure about 
this treaty business. Two things, indeed, 
they are well assured of :—(1.)'That the land 
is theirs; they have no doubt about that. 
Chief after chief said to the Governor, 
“This is what we think, that the Great 
Spirit has planted us on this ground where 
we are, as you were where you came from. 
We think that where we are is our property.” 
And they have wonderfully English* notions 
about all that the possession of the land 








involves ; that the land includes the build- 
ings on it, and that trespass is not allowable. 
When Mr. Dawson, one of the commis- 
sioners, at the outset of the negotiations, told 
them how desirable it was for them to have 
a treaty, they answered him very plainly that 
there were other matters that ought to be 
settled first ; that promises had been made 
to them when the road was built that had 
not been fulfilled; and that they regarded, 
therefore, all the houses on the line, and all 
the big boats on the waters as theirs, till 
they were recompensed for them. ‘The only 
answer his Honour could give to them was 
to fall back on first principles that would 
make the hair of an English squire or judge 
stand on end. ‘‘ Wood and water,” he 
assured them, ‘‘ were the gift of the Great 
Spirit, and were made alike for the good of 
both the white and red man.” (2.) They 
are just as well assured that the power is 
ours. As the chief of Fort Francis said, “ I 
cannot get my own way with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and what can I do against 
the Government? Where I have chosen for 
my reserve, I see signs that the Company 
has surveyed. I donot hate them. I only 
wish they should take their reserve on one 
side. Where their shop stands now is my 
property ; I think it is three years now since 
they have had it on it.” In a word, they 
know that they are powerless to resist us. 

If, then, we came into the country as con- 


Scotch Presbyterian Church, Red River Settlement. 


querors, and scalped them or drove them to 
the frozen north, they could understand. 
The circumstances being changed, in some 
such manner would they probably deal with 
us; for at all times, a9 Leather-Stocking 
sagely remarked, the Indian will act “ ac- 
cordin’ to his gifts.” Or if we came merely 
as tourists, hunters, strangers asking hospi- 
tality, intending to stay a little while and 
then depart, they could understand. But to 
see us taking possession of their country, 
dividing it up, spoiling it for their use, and at 
the same time professing friendship and 
asking their permission, is a policy beyond 
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them ; and really it is a policy that no Dun- 
dreary can understand, though I doubt not 
poor Richard could. Theoretically it is 
absurd, practically it works; but as the 
Indians do not quite know what to make of 
it, their only way of finding out is by asking 
for everything they want, and thus learning 
how much we are willing to stand. When 
Mr. Archibald, in 1871, asked the Manitoban 
Indians to state their ideas of the basis on 
which a treaty should be made, they handed 
in a long list of things they wanted very 
much, while they pointed out about two- 
thirds of the province~including all the best 
parts of course—which they wished reserved 
for themselves ; but though they asked for 
seven millions of acres, they were content to 
take an hundred thousand. 

So too at the North-west Angle in 1873 
they presented a list of twenty demands, the 
first four of which were that every chief 
should receive in perpetuity fifty dollars a 
year ; every member of the council, not ex- 
ceeding three for each band, twenty dollars ; 
every first and second grade soldier or brave, 
fifteen dollars; and every red man, woman, 
and child in the nation, ten dollars. But 
they accepted twenty-five, fifteen, and five 
dollars respectively, the braves being put on 
a level with the women and children, and 
ten dollars instead of five being given for 
the first year. These amounts being settled, 
the Governor generously offered to add two 
dollars for this year to the ten dollars that 
each head was to get; whereupon they saw 
their chance, and promptly asked if the extra 
two dollars (drink-money or Indian luck- 
penny we might call it) was not to be given 
also to the chiefs and principal men, the 
recipients of fifteen-dollar and twenty-five- 
dollar annuities. They ask for an ell and 
will take an inch, but give an inch and they 
again ask for the eli. When all their claims 
had been settled, and apparently to their 
satisfaction, the Governor wound up with a 
speech in which he told them of an extra 
douceur he intended to give :— 

‘‘T was very much pleased yesterday,” he said, 
‘‘ with the words of the chief of Lac Seul. I was 
glad to hear that he had commenced to farm and to 
raise things for himself and family, and I was flad to 
hear him ask me to hold out my hand. I think we 
should do everything to help you by giving you the 
means to grow some food, so that if it is a bad year 
for fishing and hunting, you may have something for 


oD 
your children at home. I can say this, that when a 


band settles down and actually commences to farm 








on their lands, the Government will agree to give two 
hoes, one spade, one scythe, and one axe for every | 
family actually settled; one plough for every ten 
families ; five harrows for every twenty families ; and | 
a yoke of oxen, a bull and four cows tor every band ; | 


and enough barley, wheat, and oats to plant the land 
they have actually broken up. This is to enable 
them to cultivate their land, ard it is to be given 
them on their commencing to do so, once for all. 
There is one thing that I have thought over, and I 
think it is a wise thing to do. That is, to give you 
ammunition, and twine for making nets, to the extent 
of fifteen hundred dollars per year, for the whole 
nation, so that you can have the means of procuring 
food.” 

These liberal offers reopened the flood- 
gates. Here was a 4itchi-ogima, or great 
chief, able with a word to give anything— 
a golden mine it would be a shame not to 
work. So at once additional requests poured 
in upon him for cross-cut saws, whip-saws, 
grindstones, files, suits of -clothes, guns, 
boards to build houses; and then said one 
far-seeing old Nestor, “ By-and-by we shall 
see things that run swiftly, that go by fire— 
carriages ; and we ask that us Indians may 
not pay our passage on these things, but can 
go free.” ‘Till at length Mr. Morris had to 
cry out, “ I think the best thing I can do is 
to become an Indian.” And the chiefs per- 
ceived that they had got to the end of their 
tether. They returned to the charge, how- 
ever, from another quarter. It seems that 
the fish in Rainy River are not so plentiful 
as formerly, perhaps because of the steam- 
tugs that now ply on it. Should not that 
be considered in the bond? As the chief 
put it :— 

“This treaty to be concluded, let it be as you 
promise, as long as the sun rises over our head, and 
as long as the water runs. One thing I find that 
deranges a little my kettle. In this river, where food 
used to be plentiful for our subsistence, I perceive it 
is getting scarce. We wish that the river should be 
left as it was formed from the beginning—that nothing 
be broken.” 

Of course the Governor did not confess 
that the ways of fish were beyond his con- 
trol. He simply declined to go into that 
subject. 

At last everything was arranged; but 
before the signatures were appended to the 
treaty, Manito-pen-sis had a tremendous 
coup de grace to deliver :— 

‘* T will now show you,” he said, “a medal that 
was given to those who made a treaty at Red River, 
by the Commissioner. He said it was silver, but 7 
do not think it is. I should be ashamed to carry it 
on my breast over my heart. I think it would dis- 
grace the Queen, my mother, to wear her image on 
so base a metal as this.” [Here the chief held up 
the medal and struck it with the back of his knife. 
The result was anything but the “true ring,” and 
made every man ashamed of the petty meanness that 
had been practised.] ‘ Let the medals you give us 
be of silver—medals that shall be worthy of the high 
position our mother the Queen occupies.” 


I have heard the Indians called thieves 
and liars. Could they “better that example” 
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if they tried a thousand times? If they offer 
base coin to us we imprison them ; offered 
to them it is only a smart trick. Yes, but 
such are the tricks that have led to Indian 
atrocities. We cheat and also dishonour 
him. His loyalty is held so cheap that it is 
mocked at the same time that he is duped. 

The business of the treaty having at 
length been completed, Manite-pen-sis, who, 
with Powhassan, had with wonderful tact 
carried om the negotiations, stepped up to the 
Governor and saud— 

‘* Now you see me stand before you all; what has 


been done hexe been done openly before 
the Great ae to hs the nation, and I hope 
that I may aever hear amy one say that this treaty 
has been done ey oe now, in closing this 
council, I take off my and in gi you my 
hand I deliver over ight and | 3; and in 
taking your hand I ld fast all the you 
have made, and I hope they will last as Jong as the 


sun goes round and the water flows, as you have | 


said.” 


The Governor then took his hand and 
said— 

‘‘T accept your hand, and with it the lands, and 
will keep all any ises, in the firm belief that the 
treaty now to ‘be signed will bind the red man and 
the white together as friends for ever.” 

A copy of the treaty was then prepared 
and duly signed. The hereditary chieftain, 
who is said to awe seen an hundred sum- 
mers, was brought forward to sign a first. 
The Governor handed him the pen. He 
hesitated, and them said that he expected to 
have been paid the money. “ Take my 
hand,” said the Governor, at the same time 
extending it; “see, it is full of money.” He 
looked im his face, took the offered hand, 





and signed the treaty. Liberal presénts of 
pork, flour, clothing, blankets, twine, ammu- 
nition, &c., were then distributed to the 
several bands, and the Salteaux were made 
fast friends, and are likely to remain so, 
provided we keep faith with them. 

According _to the treaties made in 1871 
with the Ojibbways and Swampy Crees, re- 
serves were.allotted sufficient to give at the 
rate of one hundred and sixty acres to each 
family ef fve. It was also agreed that the 
Queen showkd maintain a school on each 
reserve, when the Indians required it ; that 
no intexicating liquors be introduced or sold 
within the bounds of the reserves ; and that 
each family of five should receive an annuity 
of fifteen doliars in blankets, clothing, twine, 
or traps. A present of three dollars was also 
given to each mam, woman, and child on the 
ground, as backshish, or a seal to the trans- 
action. Everyone being satisfied, the treaty 
was signed, and the big ornamented calumet 
of peace smoked all round. 

The Salteaux tribe of the Ojibbways got a 
better im than this. It was very de- 
sirable that there should be no discontent 
along the route by which emigrants are 
now entering imto the northwest. If dis- 
contented, two or three contemptible bands 
could, at little risk to themselves, stop traffic 
and immigration along the Dawson Road. 
Let us hope that the agents of the Dominion 
will carry out, im Jetter and in spirit, all that 
has been promised these old lords and sons 
of the soil, that there shall be no more 
leaden medals, and that the blankets sup- 
plied to them shall be other than shoddy. 
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bi terms long ago, in the summer time, 
On a day as sad as this, 
That I laid my babe in its father’s arms, 


And he gave it his 


kiss ; 


When the army sailed from the Baglish shores 
In a mist of sun and rain, 

To the vineclad hills and citadels, 
And the olive groves of Spain. 


I set my face to the balmy south, 
And listened, intent and dumb, 
As though a cry from the battle-grounds 
On the fragrant wind might come. 
I yearned for a gleam of the red camp fires 
Which burned through the watchful nights ; 
For the shine of the bayonets that clashed one day 
On the dread Albuera heights. 
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And my face cannot turn away, 
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I must look for my dear man 
Though I know he will never come home again 


Though ’tis further away than that far south land 
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s face, 
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To the chair in the old house-place! 


ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
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i liggenesns is perhaps no one spot on Scottish 

ground which has witnessed so many 
eventful scenes in the national history as the 
small but ancient city of St. Andrews. During 
the seven centuries that lie between the reign 
of Malcom Canmore on the one hand, and 
the landing of Dutch William on the other, 
no great movement took place, one might 
almost say there happened no great national 
event, in which St. Andrews did not bear a 
prominent part. So true is this that to write 
the history of St. Andrews, during the period 
of its greatness, as it might be written, would 
almost be to write the history of Scotland. 
To conceive aright the great panorama of 
persons and events, as it swept during those 
seven centuries through that ancient place, 
would bring before us no inadequate picture 
of all that is most interesting in Scottish 
annals. Neither were the fortunes of medie- 
val St. Andrews confined within the narrow 
compass of merely Scottish history. Its po- 
sition as the primal Scottish see brought 
it into such close and constant intercourse 
with the Vatican, that this small spot was 
swayed and shaken by every great current of 
European politics. So widely ramified were 
its interests, foreign and domestic, that the 
annals of no other Scottish city would afford 
| an equal insight into our internal history 
and our relations with the Continent. 

I purpose now to confine our attention to 
the part which St. Andrews played in one 
period of Scottish history, but that the most 
eventful and momentous—I mean the war of 
Scottish independence against the First and 
the Second English Edward. In doing this we 
shall find the history of St. Andrews resolve 
itself into the actions of one person—Bishop 
William de Lambyrton, 6dr Lamberton, who 
concentrated in himself the whole fortunes of 
the Church and primacy during his long epis- 
copate from 1298 to 1328; that is, during 
nearly all the Wallace and the whole of the 
Bruce period. Of both of these heroes Lam- 
berton was the firm friend, and, from first to 
last, identified himself with their cause. Nei- 
ther of Lamberton, any more than of his great 
contemporaries, does any continuous record 
survive, save only Barbour’s ‘Story of the 
Brus,’ if we may accept that as a faithful nar- 
rative of the doings of the great king. But 
in most of the great events, and especially 
| at the chief turning-points of that stormy 

time, glimpses may be caught of the form 
of Lamberton moving restlessly to and fro 
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among the principal actors, or standing out 
as the abettor and counsellor of the cham- 
pions of Scottish freedom. 

Of the parentage and birthplace of William 
de Lambyrton, or De Lamberton, or William 
of Lambertoun, or William Lamberton—for 
in these and other ways the name is written 
—we can offer no direct evidence. Probably, 
to argue from the name he bore, he was a 
native of Berwickshire. Fixed surnames, 
which arose in France about the year 1000, 
and came into England with the Norman 
Conquest, did not reach Scotland till, speak- 
ing roundly, the year 1100. But it was 
already the thirteenth century before they 
became prevalent north of the Tweed, and 
it was probably about the middle of this 
century when William of Lamberton was 
born. The larger number of Scottish family 
names, though by no means all, were taken 
from lands which the family possessed, or 
from places where they dwelt. The surname 
of Bishop William would seem to show that 
he was a native of Lamberton—a tract of 
country in Berwickshire, the name of which 
still survives in Lamberton Moor, over which 
the high road passes about five miles to the 
north of Berwick-upon-Tweed. Natives of 
this district, rather than lords of the manor, 
Lamberton’s family probably were. 

The first time that his name appears in 
history is in 1292, when he is called William 
de Lambyrton, parson of Campsey, and 
chancellor of the diocese of Glasgow. This 
was five years before William of Ellerslie 
arose as the champion of Scottish freedom. 
Ellerslie is not far from Campsey, and it was 
probably while Lamberton was parson of the 
latter place that Wallace came to know him, 
and found in him an ecclesiastic patriot after 
his own heart. In 1297, when Wallace was 
at the height of his power and guardian of 
the kingdom, the bishopric of St. Andrews 
fell vacant by the death of Bishop Fraser. 
It was of the first importance that Wallace 
should have in all the bishoprics, but espe- 
cially in the primacy, clerics on whose support 
he could rely. Accordingly he nomi- 
nated to the vacant primacy his friend the 
clerk of Campsey. But his nomination was 
not unopposed. The Culdees, or native 
Celtic clergy, who dwelt in the monastery of 
Kirkheugh—the site of which is still visible 
between the cathedral and the sea—claimed 





the right, from remotest time, to elect the 
bishop. When the vacancy occurred in 1297, 
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the twelve Culdee prebendaries of Kirkheugh 
put forward as a candidate their own pro- 
vost, William Comyn, brother of the Earl of 
Buchan. His candidature was strongly sup- 
ported by Edward L., if for no other reason, 
because Lamberton was the nominee of 
Wallace, and because the Comyns were not 
reckoned among the partisans of the guardian. 
The Augustinian canons regular, headed by 
their prior, on their side elected the favourite 
of Wallace. It was enough for them that 
their rivals, the Culdees, put forward a candi- 
date of their own. When the election took 
place in November, 1297, Wallace was in 
the height of his prestige. It was but two 
months before that he had won his greatest 
victory, over Warrene, Earl of Surrey, and 
Treasurer Cressingham, at the Bridge of Stir- 
ling. Strange it seems to find the Augus- 
tinian monks, who were comparatively a 
recent importation into Scotland, having been 
first brought to Scone in 1114, and thence to 
St. Andrews in 1140, siding with William 
Wallace and the patriotic cause ; while the 
old Culdees, the native clergy, are supported 
by Edward, the invader of their country. 
Each party clung to its: nominee, and the 
result was a disputed election. To the 
Pope, as the umpire in all ecclesiastical 
causes, the dispute was referred. Comyn 


travelled to Rome to plead his own cause. 
But the Pope, Boniface VIII., after hearing 
his claims, decided in favour of Lamberton, 


the choice of the Augustinians. For the 
Culdees, with their ancient and lax usages, 
and their freedom from papal interference, 
had never found favour at Rome. They 
never afterwards recovered from this defeat. 
They never again tried to rival the canons 
regular of the priory in the election of a 
bishop. Their monastery, indeed, continued 
to survive in Kirkheugh, but ever dwindling 
more and more, till extinguished by the 
Reformation. 

The elect Bishop Lamberton received con- 
secration from the hands of the Pope on the 
1st June, 1298; but before he returned to 
Scotland the tide of fortune had turned. 
The English defeat at Stirling in September, 
1297, had been avenged by the great vic- 
tory of Falkirk in July, 1298. Broken by 
this disaster, and harassed besides by the 
jealousies of the Comyns and the Bruces 
against him, Wallace resigned his guardian- 
ship, and returned once more to the station 
of a private knight. While Wallace had been 
in power he had expelled from the kingdom 
all the English clergy, regular and bene- 
ficed, who had been quartered there during 





Edward’s supremacy. Lamberton might well 
expect that now, when the tables were 
turned, it would be Edward’s turn to expel 
the churchmen who owed their places to 
Wallace. On his way through France the 
new primate busied himself on his country’s 
behalf at the court of King Philip. From 
France he wrote to his friend and patron, 
exhorting him to continued resistance, pro- 
mising him help from his own episcopal 
revenues, and encouraging him with hopes 
of aid from France. 

But Wallace was never again in power. 
Henceforth he became a ‘ wanderer, and 
almost solitary adventurer.’ On his re- 
signation, the Scottish barons chose, as 
governors of the kingdom, John Comyn of 
Badenoch, and John de Soulis, and after- 
wards associated with these Bruce, Earl of 
Carrick, and Wilham de Lamberton. This 
Council of Regency was to govern the 
country in the name of Baliol, who was still 
owned as lawful king. It was in the last 
year of the thirteenth century that the 
Regency entered on office. One of their 
first acts was to send an ambassador to 
Rome to beg for the intervention of the 
Pope in behalf of Scotland. During the 
short government of Wallace, Boniface VIII, 
had written a letter to Edward, exhorting 
him to live at peace with his neighbours. 
At the request of the Regents, he again took 
up the cause of Scotland more vigorously, 
and addressed a bull to the King of Eng- 
land almost in the very words which the 
Scotch ambassador had put into his mouth. 
It asserted that the kingdom of Scotland 
neither was nor ever had been a fief of the 
Crown of England ; that it had belonged from 
ancient times, and did still belong, in full 
right to the Roman see. He then com- 
manded Edward to cease from his unjust 
aggressions, to release the prisoners, and 
surrender the castles he wrongfully held; 
and if he thought he had any claims on any 
part of Scotland, to send his ambassador to 
Rome and plead them before the papal 
tribunal. This bull was written in June, 
1299. 

During the first two years of the four- 
teenth century, Edward’s attempts against 
Scotland were much slackened, probably 
owing to the interference with the Pope and 
the pending negotiations with France; but 
in the third (1302), when his commander, 
Segrave, had sustained a severe defeat at 
Roslin, by Simeon Fraser and Comyn the 
guardian, Edward arose with all his might, 
swept Scotland clean from Tweed to. Caith- 
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mess, wintered in Dunfermline till Candle- 
mas, thence marched to St. Andrews. There 
he ‘held his court in the,regality of St. 
Andrews,’ and summoned thither a parlia- 
ment of all the chief men of the kingdom. 
These all made their submission to the 
English king, swore fealty, and received an 
amnesty, from which only a few names were, 
to their honour, excepted, such as Wishart, 
Bishop of Glasgow, and William Wallace. 
Among those who swore fealty was Bishop 
Lamberton. He must have done so at this 
time with a special grudge, for he saw before 
his eyes the English soldiers, by the orders 
of their king, strip the priory refectory of its 
lead, and bear it away to supply the engines 
with which the English assailed Stirling after 
the Easter of 1304. 

After this second conquest of Scotland 
(1303-4), when Edward set about the annex- 
ation of the country, he set over it a lieu- 
tenant or governor, with a council who 
should advise him as to the executive 
government. Of this council Lamberton 
was one; and when the king went on to 
|arrange for the representation of Scotland 
|in the parliament at Westminster, there were 
|to be ten Scottish deputies—six laymen 
|and four churchmen. Foremost among the 
churchmen was the name of Lamberton, so 
entirely had the versatile prelate recovered 
the confidence of the English king. 

It was in the spring of 1304 that Lamberton 
swore fealty to Edward, yet on the 11th June 
of the same year, at the feast of St. Barnabas, 
we find him meeting with Robert Bruce, the 
young Earl of ‘Carrick, in the abbey of Cam- 
buskenneth, and entering into a secret inden- 
ture or treaty of friendship, by which they 
solemnly bind themselves to assist each other 
against all persons whomsoever, and to un- 
dertake no business of moment unless by 
mutual advice. It is the earliest existing 
specimen of a kind of document afterwards 
too well known in Scotland, and its issues 
were momentous. 

It was not long before the bishop’s fidelity 
to the indenture was put to the proof. Some 
rumour of it soon reached the ears of Edward. 
He took the young Earl of Carrick angrily to 
task about it ; and the same day, when heated 
with wine, dropped dark words of menace 
against him. A friend who had heard them, 
the Earl of Gloucester, sent Bruce a sym- 
bolical warning—a pair of spurs and a sum 
























































ofmoney. Bruce took the hint, and by next 
dawn was riding in haste through the snow 
towards the Border. This bond, therefore, 
was the immediate cause of that flight which 








brought Bruce face to face with Comyn in 
the Church of the Grey Friars at Dumfries. 
It was in June, 1304, that the solemn com- 
pact had been sworn to in Cambuskenneth 
Abbey. It was on the roth February, 1306. 
that, at the high altar of the Church of the 
Minorites, Comyn fell by -the dagger of 
Bruce. In that crisis, of his own and his 
country’s destiny, the friends of Bruce were 
few, but none were more staunch than 
the native churchmen who had taken the 
patriotic side. Lamberton was one of the 
first to whom the rebel earl turned in his 
extremity. Besides the authority of the in- 
denture, and common love of the patriotic 
cause, other motives may be conceived to 
have bound Bruce and Lamberton to each 
other. Bruce knew well the immense aid 
his cause might receive from the Church. 
The abbeys could furnish from their own 
lands about a third of all the fighting men of 
the kingdom. Besides this material succour, 
the clergy could intercede daily for him, 
and invoke Heaven’s blessing on his cause. 
They could rouse the people by enforcing 
the belief that the divine favour was with 
him; and preaching, as David, Bishop of 
Moray, is said to have preached to the men 
of his diocese, that it was as meritorious to 
take arms in the cause of Bruce as to join in 
a crusade against the Saracens. Lamberton 
and the other Scottish churchmen, on their 
part, knew that by ranging themselves on 
the patriotic side they were protecting their 
own interests as well as their Church’s inde- 
pendence, for that the King of England 
would fain remove them, and fill their places 
with English clerics on whom he could more 
rely. 

Barbour, in his historic poem, ‘ The Story 
of the Brus,’ which is on the whole the 
fullest record extant of the king’s life, tells 
that as soon as the deed was done in the 
church of the Grey Friars, Bruce 


* Gert men with letters ride, 
To frendis upon ilk side.’ 


And a letter was sent to the Bishop of St. 
Andrews, amongst others, in which he ‘ tald 
him all the ded.’ When that letter was 
received and read by Lamberton in the old 
Castle, or it may have been in the priory of 
St. Andrews, a scene then and there took 
place, on which I do not dwell now, as I 
shall return to it in the immediate sequel. 
In this tremendous crisis the friendship of 
Lamberton stood Bruce in good stead. A 
rebel, and a sacrilegious murderer, he had to 





dread not only the full vengeance of Edward, 
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but also all the thunders of the Vatican, which, 
indeed, were soon launched against him. But 
the countenance of the primate of the Scottish 
Church, backed as it was by that of other 
prelates, deadened the edge of the papal 
excommunication, and disarmed it of half its 
terrors. From Dumfries to Lochmaben, 
from Lochmaben to Glasgow, from Glasgow 
to Scone, Bruce passed with his slender 
following. At Glasgow, as lying more in his 
route than St. Andrews, he halted to receive 
absolution from another churchman friend, 
Bishop Wisheart. From St. Andrews Lam- 
berton went in haste, and met Bruce and his 
comrades at Scone, and there bore his part 
along with Wisheart, his brother prelate, in 
that memorable coronation. In the words of 
Lord Hailes, ‘ Posterity ought to remember 
the chief associates of Bruce in his arduous 
attempt to restore the liberties of Scotland. 
| They were William of Lamberton, Bishop of 
| St. Andrews; Robert Wisheart, Bishop of 
| Glasgow ; the Abbot of Scone; the four 
| brothers of Bruce, Edward, Nigel, Thomas, 
| and Alexander; his nephew, Thomas Ran- 
dolph of Strathdon; his brother-in-law, 
| Christopher Seton of Seton; Malcolm, 
fifth Earl of Lennox; John of Strathbogie, 
| tenth Earl of Athol; Sir James Douglas ; 
| Gilbert de la Haye of Errol, and his 





| brother, Hugh de la Haye; David Barclay 
| of Cairns, in Fife ; Alexander Fraser, brother 
| of Simon Fraser, of Oliver Castle; Walter 
| de Somerville, of Linton .and Carnwath; 
David, of Inchmartin; Robert Boyd; and 


| Robert Fleming.’ To these may be added, 
| as present in spirit, though detained from 
| actually joining in the coronation, David 
| Moray, Bishop of Moray; Nigel Campbell, 
Knight of Lochowe, and brother-in-law of 
| Bruce; and Simon Fraser, the ancestor of the 
| family of Lovat. 
| The murder of Comyn took place, as we 
have seen, on the roth of February; the 
coronation at Scone six weeks after, on the 
29th of March. On the 19th of June befell 
the fatal battle of Methven, in which Bruce 
and his followers were surprised, broken and 
dispersed by that Aymer de Valance, Earl of 
Pembroke, whose grave may still be seen 
in the Temple Church in London, covered 
with a full-length effigy of dark marble, cross- 
legged, to mark that he was a Crusader who 
reposes beneath. The sequel of the battle 
of Methven all know ; how Bruce himself, an 
excommunicated, outlawed, hunted man, was 
driven with the few followers who could still 
cling to him, to hide from cave to cave in 
the northern and western highlands, among 








the mountains, first of Atholl and Deeside, 
then of Breadalbane and Aftgyll, till at last 
he found a refuge in the lonely island of 
Rachrin ; how his queen, his two sisters, 
and his daughter Marjory were taken, carried 
captives across the Border, and long im- 
mured in English prisons ; how of the band 
of barons and knights who gathered round 
him at Scone, many fell into the hands of 
the unrelenting Edward, and perished on 
the scaffold, hanged and quartered: his 
young brother Nigel, so fair of face, so| 
winning in manners, that even his enemies 
lamented him; the king’s brother-in-law, Chris- 
topher de Seton, and Christopher’s brother 
Alexander ; John, the Earl of Atholl, and the | 
veteran Sir Simon Fraser. These and many | 
more, knights and warriors, taken captive after | 
Methven battle, perished without pity on the 
English scaffolds. 

The churchmen, who sided with the Bruce, 
would no doubt have shared the same fate, had 
not their sacred office protected them. Bishop 
Lamberton and the Abbot of Scone were 
found, sometime after the battle, clad in mail, 
and were carried in fetters to England. 
Bishop Wisheart had laid siege to the castle 
of Cupar, using, it is said, for this purpose, 
the oak which Edward had granted him to 
roof his cathedral with. Having gained the 
castle, he shut himself up within it, and held 
it against Aymer de Valance. But, being 
forced to surrender, he was sent, fettered, in 
his coat of mail, first to the castle of Notting- 
ham, then to that of Porchester. To Lamber- 
ton, also, may be applied the language which 
Edward II. used of Wisheart, when afterwards | 
he was released ; they both ‘had exchanged 
the rochet for a shield, the stole for a sword, 
the alb for a mail-shirt, the mitre for a helmet, 
the crosier for a lance.’ As Mr. Hill Burton 
says, ‘None had been so versatile and 
indefatigable as these two great prelates, in| 
stirring up the people; and no laymen had 
broken so many oaths of allegiance to Edward; 
yet he was content to imprison them, afraid 
to dip his hands in priestly blood.’ Rymer’s|| 
‘Foedera’ contains a lengthy document, | 
which minutely details the treatment the two 
prelates are to receive, and the stages by which 
they are to pass to their separate prisons. | 
Of Lamberton, it ordains that the sheriff of 
Southampton shall receive the Bishop of St 
Andrews, the betrayer of the king, shall 
imprison him in the tower of Winchester 
Castle, and shall defray his daily expenses, 
which are minutely laid down. 3 

Having got the two bishops safely m- 
mured, Edward sent aletter to Pope Clement 
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V., enumerating their heinous offences. Lam- 
berton, especially, he accuses of having sworn 
fealty to him on the consecrated host, the 
Gospels, the cross Neyth, and the black rood 
of Scotland in 1296, while still chancellor of 
Glasgow ; of having broken his oath and joined 
Wallace, who for this perjury raised him to the 
see of St. Andrews ; of having, when Edward 
re-conquered Scotland in 1303-4, come vo- 
luntarily forward, again sworn allegiance, and 
again received from Edward the episcopal 
see and revenues, and the appointment to 
be one of his lieutenants or governors; of 
having once more, on the murder of Comyn, 
violated his oath, and joined Bruce at Scone ; 
of having again after this submitted to Aymer 
de Valance ; and then again sent men and 
money to aid Bruce at the battle of Methven. 
For these repeated perjuries Edward requests 
the pontiff to remove Lamberton from his 
episcopal seat, and to place there in his stead 
William Comyn—the same who had been 
supported by the Culdees .and Edward’s 
party, when Lamberton was preferred before 
him. At the same time he requests that 
Wisheart should be likewise superseded. 
With neither of these proposals did Pope 
Clement comply. And yet the two bishops 
had not only broken their oaths, they had 


also thrown the shield of their blessing over 
the man excommunicated by Rome. 

A strange and certainly an unpleasant fea- 
ture of this age it is, how lightly men, even 
otherwise of high character, regarded the 


sanctity of their oaths. Mr. Hill Burton has 
noted that churchmen were the readiest to 
break their oaths—that in this war the oaths 
broken by these were about a hundred per 
cent. more in proportion than those broken 
by laymen. And he accounts for it by 
suggesting: that churchmen ‘knew better 
than laymen how to get the burden of the 
offence removed ; the affair was in their own 
way of business—they were sure of what 
they were about.’ There may be something 
in this, Yet it is no sufficient explanation of 
what seems to us so unaccountable. There 
was a conflict between two duties—fidelity to 
an oath extorted by fear, and fidelity to their 
country’s cause. They could not obey both 
claims, and they may have felt the latter to 
be the stronger. Still, put it how we will, it 
is a perplexing subject, one which we cannot 
understand, unless we can place ourselves in 
the moral atmosphere of that middle age. 
It is but one of many questions that make 
us feel how great and impassable a gulf 


there lies between us and the men of that | 


time, 





Without attempting farther to discuss it, 
I shall leave Bishop Lamberton for a time to 
quiet his restless spirit in the tower of Win- 
chester Castle, and revert to that moment in 
his life when he received Bruce’s letter from 
Lochmaben, telling of the death of the Red 
Comyn. The incident I am about to give is 
taken and amplified from Barbour’s poem, 
‘half-epic, half-chronicle,’ called ‘The Story 
of the Brus.’ ‘Scotland,’ Lord Hailes 
remarks, ‘is fortunate in its possession of 
such a memorial of the great hero.’ It is 
neither a mere dry chronicle like Wyntoun’s, 
nor a romance like one of the Arthurian 
series. It has more the character of a living 
history or biography. Here and there Bar- 
bour has, no doubt, grouped facts together, 
and disregarded dates, to heighten the artistic 
effect. Notably so when at the outset of his 
book he identifies Robert Bruce, the first 
competitor for the crown, with his grandson, 
the hero of Bannockburn. But though this 
is a somewhat daring poetic, not to say his- 
toric, license, I am not aware that he else- 
where ventures on any other like departure 
from fact. He himself professes at the outset 
to make truth his aim,— 


* Therefor I wald fane set my will, 
Giff my wit micht suffis thartill, 
To put in writ a suthfast story, 
That it lest ay furth in memory, 
Sa that na tym of lenth it let, 
Na gar it haly be forghet. 

* * 


Now ped , gras that I may sa 
Tret it and bring it till ending 
That I say nocht but suthfast thing.’ 


His book has been accepted as historical 
even by the accurate and doubting Hailes. 
And since his time it has been the great 
quarry out of which the historians have dug 
almost all they have told of Bruce and his 
adventures. 

Barbour belonged to the generation imme- 
diately following that of Bruce. Indeed, it is 
just possible that he may, in early youth, 
have himself seen the great king. For he 
appears to have been born only a few years 
after Bannockburn, and Bruce died in 1329. 
Barbour completed his metrical life of Bruce 
in 1375, and died an old man in 1395. 
Supposing him to have been eighty at the 
time of his death, this would make him 
thirteen or fourteen when the king died. 
From the description he gives of Randolph’s 
appearance, it has been supposed by some, 
that he had himself seen the Earl of Murray, 
while his description of Douglas, equally or 
rather more minute, bears that he had care- 
fully ascertained it from the accounts of those 
who had seen him :— 
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‘His body was wele mad and lenyhe, ‘ And now I rise against King Edward’s might, 
As tha that saw him said to me.’ This land of ours to disenslave ; 
The while I battle to make good the right, 


And this brings me to the incident with Thy benison I crave.’ 


which this paper is to close. In the beginning 
of his ‘Story,’ Barbour tells how King Edward | That hearing, from their chests a deep-drawn breath 
had cast into prison Sir William Douglas, the They heaved, those churchmen, every one ; 
friend of Wallace, and conferred his lands in | The die was cast, they felt, for life or death, 
Douglasdale on the Clifford. James, the son} 4844 n¢w act begun, 


of Sir William, though then but a lad, taking . , ; " , 
deeply to heart the indignity done to his father “Sarton Good Tenet no that tone 
and the loss of his ancestral lands, sought re-| Shall be fulfilled the word the prophet spoke, 
fuge in Paris. There he abode for three| True Thomas of Ercildoune. 

years, till tidings of his father’s. death reached 
him. Then returning home to see if he might | ‘ This Earl of Carrick, of the ancient breed, 


: Sagat . Is he, that seer foretold would come 
not win back his estates and free his vassals | 7, rule’ the bravest land benorth the Tweed 
from their bondage, he came in haste to St.| In all wide Christendom.’ 


Andrews. Bishop Lamberton received him 
courteously, — Within that hall a stripling stood hard by, 
, Listening the while the bishop: read, 

’ ye! clad in sci Kensal And kindling gallant heart and flashing eye 
nm ert ordanc where he y, i 
Ane a gret quhile thar dwellit he, At the brave words he said. 
All men Iuvit Inm for his bounte, 


For he f full far effer, 
Wis, ost ga That was the young James Douglas—lank and tall 


Large and lief and als was he, Of frame he was, with coal-black hair, 
And our all thing lufit lawte.’ Great-boned, broad-shouldered, but his loak witha} 
Mild, sweet, and debonnair, 

Bishop Lamberton took young James 
Douglas with him to Stirling, and there in- | Spoke him true knight and gentle—skilled in lore 
troduced him into the presence of King | _ He had brought home from schools of France, 
Rdesal d d titi , his land To read the Troubadours, but practised more 
J Laward, and ma J € pe ition that his lands To wield the swerd and lance ; 
in Douglasdale might be restored. Edward 
rebuffed them angrily. The Bishop and his | And burning Southron foemen to assail, 
young ward returned toSt. Andrews, there to| | Who him had disinherited 
bide their time. That time came when the | Of Lewy wy ae: tse in Dougtasdale, 
letter from Lochmaben reached Lamberton} “*"® “Ste 2¢ iantend. 


- emngy “ 1306, teihag “y og om ran Drew to the bishop’s side and spake that youth, 
in arms for the crown ana the ireedom o Soon as the priests the hall had left, 


Scotland. ‘Thou knowest, sire, how without right or ruth 
The scene here put into verse is taken in| These English loons have reft 

its main features from Barbour’s narrative. 

As many of the very words, and as much of | ‘Me of my house and lands; and I not doubt 


; f a The doughty Earl of Carrick, he 
the archaic style, as possible, have been} yo, yon man he hath slain will be east out, 
retained. A more modern diction seemed | Made landless like to me, 


less likely to convey the real impression of 


the whole transaction. ‘ And have against him every English knave ; 
Wherefore, good sire, if so thou will, 
I would with him King Edward’s veng 
THE GOOD LORD JAMES IN habtde On quhinkt, creda « 
ST. ANDREWS. 
‘ Till from this realm we drive our foes outright ; 
Within his castle-hall the bishop sat, And so through him I trowe to win 

That looks down on the sounding sea, Once more the lands my father held—despite 
And a ‘ braid letter’ he yestreen had gat, The Clifford and his kin,’ 

With eager eyes read he. 
The bishop turned on him an aspect kind,, 
And read, and then re-read with anxious heed, And answer made, with pity moved, 

Then rising, bade his seneschal ‘ Would heaven, sweet son, thou wert with him com- 
Summon the prior and his monks with speed, bined, 

Into the castle-hall. So I were unreproved,. 





All met, he read aloud—swift words and brief, ‘But this way may’st thou work, and God thee speed, 
‘I, Robert Bruce, do greet thee well; In yonder stall doth idle stand | 
This day, John Comyn, Badenoch’s perjured chief, Ferrand, my palfrey,—fleeter, safer steed, 
Beneath my poignard fell. Or one so well in hand, 
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‘ All Scotland holds not. Take him, and be gone, 
But do it as of thine own deed; 

And if men ask thee, see thou say to none 
That e’er I gave this rede. 


‘ And if the groom who tends him chance withstand, 
Take thou the steed in his despite. 

So shall the deed seem thine own doing, and 
I shall be blameless quite. 


‘ Now do my bidding—haste thee on thy way— 
Say to the Earl of Carrick, soon 

I will set forward with what speed I may 
To meet with him at Scone. 


‘Then God thee bless, and him thou goest to, 
And both from all your foes defend, 

And bring the work which ye essay to do 
Unto a perfect end.’ 


Then took the bishop from an oaken chest, 
And gave large moneys for his way, 

And in his own right hand the youth’s hand prest, 
And bade him fair good day. 


Straight to the stable then young Douglas hied— 
In surly wise the groom withstood, 

And strove to thrust him from the door aside, 
With churlish words and rude. 


But with his sword-hilt Douglas to the ground 
The caitiff felled, and while he lay 

In swoon, the saddle on the palfrey bound, 
And lightly rede away. 


Forth from the precinct, through the western gate 
He passed out to the open moor, 

Alone, with none to guide, but steering straight 
By the Lomends on before. 


To far Lochmaben Castle he was beun, 
For there to find the Bruce he weened; 

But long the road and wild, and tower and towm 
With arm’d fees imtervemed. 


Long in forced idlesse he had pined for lack 
Of venture—now ’twas breath of life, 

All the spring-day to thread that meosland track, 
West through the How o” Fife. 


Beneath the Lomond’s northern base he wound, 
Past Leven Loch, and reached the shore 

Of Forth’s deep flood, and there a boatman found 
To ferry him out o’er. 


Up the low Carse for high Torwood, across 
The Carron Water lay his path, 

Through mile on mile of weary muir and moss 
Till past remote Carnwath, 


Two days, two nights, nor stint, nor stay, he rode : 
The third morn met him, as he clomb 

The braes by Coulter Fell, that westward showed, 
Hard by his ancient home, 


Cairmntable soaring high o’er Douglasdale— 
Him eyeing Douglas—‘ Soon we'll see, 
O native hill! if we may not avail 
To strike a blow for thee.’ 


Faster he rode the rounded summits bare, 
That cradle springs of Clyde and Tweed, 

There of a rout of riders he was ware, 
That forward full in speed 


Came on'from Annan-head,—thereat perplext, 
One moment Douglas drew his rein, 

But one brief moment only, for the next 
Onward he spurred amain. 


Straight by his side a knight reined up, and cried, 
* Speak,—whither art thou hurrying ?’ 

‘I, Lord of Douglas, for the Bruce do ride, 
As to my rightful king.* 


‘All hail! Sir James, all hail!’ the Bruce eried 
loud, 
And rode to meet him; on bent knee 
Down on the bare moor the young wartior bowed, 
To do him fealty. 


‘Rise up, Sir James, rise up, remount thy steed, 
Of old I know thy noble kind, 

When Scotland called her bravest to her need, 
They never were behind ; 


‘ And thou of these art worthy.” Then they twain, 

img strong hands through gloves of mail 
Plichted Whar faith where laecky Acichetone F 
Looks down o’er Annandale. 


That spot beheld their ing, heard their pledge, 
Broad-chested warrior, tall ithe youth, 

The word plighted om that moorland edge, 

They kept to the end im sooth. 


* New ride, my men, time presses,—forward, on,’ 
Bruce slacked his rein, and passed with speed 
the mountain ridge; soon all are gone, 
ing their chieftain’s lead. 


That lay through Scone—through Methven’ fatal 
wood,— 


Through outlawed years by land and sea, 
On to the field where he a conqueror steod, 
} And made our Scotland free. 


—— dask and bright, they travelled side by 


Comrade with comrade, friend with friend, 
In loyal love which nothing could divide, 
Unto that perfect end, 


When field of Spain amid the fiery brunt 
Of battle shook to: that dread cry, 
‘Now Forward pass, brave heart! as thou wert 
wont, 
Douglas will follow or die.’ 


Moment! like which none other can succeed, 
When, in one passing blink of time, 

The mid-age flowered in that consummate deed 
Of chivalry sublime. 


| ° , 
| O! live for ever these heroic names, 


In noblest friendship intertwined, 
The great King Robert 2nd the good Lord James, 
In Scotland’s heart enshrined. 





J. C. SHAIRP, 
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ON THE WEST COAST: 


The Record of a Highland Tour. 
By CAPTAIN WHITE, R.E., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ARCHHOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN SCOTLAND.” 


II, 


S ip reader will remember that the last | Maelruve, began his pastoral labours on 
chapter brought us on our journey as | the Scottish mainland in the year 673. The 
far as Applecross, on the west coast of Ross- | history of this memorable saint is of consider-| 
shire. In ecclesiastical history, Applecross | able interest, the more so as there is much 
occupies a niche of great interest and sanctity. | in it to remind us of the still greater name of 
It was here that one who may be called the | St. Columba. Both were originally from 
apostle of the north-west, St. Maelrubha, or | Ireland, both of the royal blood of King 
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Ruin of Strome Castle, Loch Carron, page 428. 


Niall, and therefore kinsmen, both educated | years Maelrubha appears to have been 
in similar religious establishments ; St. Mael- | head—call it abbot, prior, superior, or what 
ruve in the renowned Irish monastery of | you will—of the religious house he had 
Bangor.* Separated from each other by founded on the shore of this solitary bay. 
little more than a generation, both were, so its rule and discipline, we are toid, were 
to speak, mariner-missionaries on the same | modelled after that of Bangor, to which 
coasts to a pagan people. In this view , establishment it was, in fact, affiliated. Up- 
 Apurcrossan” + may be regarded as a reflex | wards of twenty ecclesiastical sites have been 
of Icolmkill, Maelruve himself having been identified in Scotland as probably named 
one among the many distinguished followers after this saint, besides other localities, though, 
of the illustrious abbot of Hy. For fifty-one | from the corruptions the name has under- 
FE SE FG RT hoe | BORE it would be no easy matter for the un- 
Columba called for toma. my yd = eae paesed | learned to distinguish them. 
through the ecclesiastical training schools of his time. | Much legend, as might have been expected, 


+ The name given to Applecross in th sient MSS. of 
Tighernoc, Ulster, The Four Masters, &c. | hangs about the memory of St. Maelruve. 
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According to the breviary of Aberdeen he <cifferent Irish authorities of a very early date. 
was slain by a band of Norse rovers, and his | Thus runs with a quaint brevity the language 
body exposed in the forest to be eaten of | of the old chronicles: “ Failbe Mac Guaire,* 
wild beasts. That Applecross did not escape heir of Maelrubha, was drowned in the deeps 
the wave of Scandinavian incursion, which | of the sea with twenty-two of his crew.” 
in the ninth century overran the monasteries 'These old monks were, we know, trained 
of the West, overwhelming Iona, there is seafarers as well as husbandmen and me- 
| pretty certain evidence supplied by the | chanics, often cruising to and from the neigh- 
unanimity of the annalists on this point. | bouring islands, and it was probably in one 
After labouring about half a century in the | of these trips that the catastrophe happened. 
| wilds of Ross, Maelrubha died a.p. 722, at| But there are legends connected with 
the age of eighty, as nearly as can be. Applecross of much later date, though still 
ascertained. Fifteen years later a disaster within the domain of medizval history. 
happened which must have thrown a gloom ; There is the tale, which has two versions in 
over the little confraternity of Apurcrossan. | the locality, of the “‘ Sagart Ruadh,” or Red 





It is related almost in the same words by Priest of Applecross, son of Rury, son of the | 
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Eilean Donan Castle (looking up Loch Duich from the Jetty), page 429. 


Green Abbot, son of the Earl of Ross,,and } Gairloch, who, probably being of opinion it 
Lord of the Isles. He is named in one| was his only chance, made an attempt to 
account Gille Patrick O’Beollan, and must! abduct her. Coming round by sea, he 
have flourished about the beginning of the | landed his galley by night below the church, 
fifteenth century, as his grand-daughter, Celes- | and while he remained on board, with one 
tine “de Insulis,”* was heiress tothe Lordship | companion, the rest of his band visited the 
|_ of the Isles in 1467.+ As usual, two rival clans | priest's house. But the “ sagart ruadh,” 
are dragged into the story. Whether wedded | having been forewarned, was prepared for 
lawfully, unlawfully, or not at all, this Red|them. The Gairloch men were invited in 
Priest had an only daughter betrothed to a |to meat, and while they were engaged at 
son of Mackenzie of Coul. The girl was/| their meal, a body of his own people fell 
attractive, it would seem, for many lairds had | upon them, slew every man, and then rushed 
an eye to her, among others Mackenzie of | down upon the galley, finishing the Laird of 











* The ancient title of the Macdonald chiefs. 
t Reeves. 
xV—30 


* Here we have, perhaps, the modern surname McQuarry, 
or Maguire. 
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Gairloch himself and his remaining clansman. | the monks’ orchard had a cross marked on 


This clean sweep of the strangers over, the | it. To this belief, so the tale goes, effect 
appeased priest gave all the slain burial in| was ingeniously given in later times by an 
Applecross. The Laird of Gairloch being | astute priest, who took care each season to 
out of the way, and the Mackenzies dis- | mark all the apples on their first appearance 
graced, a Macdonald next seized the oppor- | in the tree, so that when the fruit was grown 
tunity to address the lady and was accepted. | to maturity, it had every appearance of being 


This so enraged the followers of the house 
of Coul that they rose in force, vanquished 
the Macdonald suitor, and demanded the 
ratification of the lady’s original pledge to 
their chief, which was conceded ;—and thus 
passed over to the clan Chenzie the lands of 
Applecross. 

The other version of the story is more 
tragic still. The Red Priest was wedded to 
a Mackenzie, and by her had a son called 
Duncan, whom his mother hated. This un- 
natural woman incited her people to kill 
Duncan, but they refused to carry out her 
wishes as long as he remained, on their 
ground. 
when three of them were with him, that he 
chanced to reach a certain point on the Apple- 
cross marches, and overstepped the boundary. 
Directly he was across, the men fell on him 
with their dirks, and the unfortunate Duncan 
was slain on the spot. The site of this 
supposed murder is locally known as “ Feithe- 
an-t-sagairt,” or the priest’s bog. Duncan 
had a son whose descendants are said to have 
come down to the present day on the Apple- 


cross property ; and other families, the reputed | 


issue of the Red Priest, are located at 
Torridon, and regarded in the district in a 
sort of traditionary way as the rightful heirs 
co the estate.* 

Applecross, as its Geelic name “Comaraich” 


_ implies, had the privilege of sanctuary, which 





is said to have extended six miles round the 
monastery, and the monkish chronicles re- 
cord several instances of the divine vengeance 
being visited on those who violated it. 
modern name of the place is simply the 
anglicised form of its ancient designation, 
viz., “apur,” or “aber” (mouth of a river), 


and “crossan,” which would seem to have | 
been by a coincidence the early name of the 


stream flowing through the glen, and not 
connected with “crois” (cross). It being 
so named, however, what could be expected 
but that the popular mind should have 
associated this monastery in some way with 
the holy cross and apples? Accordingly, we 
find a tradition, probably of quite modern 
growth, that every apple on a certain tree in 





* Dr. Reeves, the eminent Irish archzologist, has given an 
, 5 ? 5 


exhaustive paper on the subject to the Soc. Antiq. Scot., 
vol. iii., 1861. 





It came about, however, on a day | 


The | 


| stamped with the sign of the cross in a 
perfectly natural yet miraculous manner. 

| And now as to the substantial relics remain- 
| ing in this interesting place, which, it must be 
| confessed, are but scanty. 

| First of all, there is a spot just above 
| where the saint is believed to have first 
| landed when driven ashore, which is marked 
| by four trees planted in a square. Near 
this again is a spring, which, through the 
medium of the hallowed associations of the 
place, has become a “holy well.” A rude 
| slab, ten feet high, with a pretty incised 
| pattern of cross sculptured on it, similar to 
| What we find in Ireland, Iona, and other 
present parish church. The probabilities are 
that this stone is of much higher antiquity 
| than the general run of the more richly 
traced medizval crosses elsewhere. [ ascer- 


crosses in the neighbourhood, till they fell 


| 


victims, one after another, to the iconoclastic || 


| furor of certain ultra-Protestants, to whom 
| we may pretty safely credit the tale about 
the priest’s manipulation of the apples. 
There must have been, besides, from ail 
accounts, many of those beautiful and richly 
chased tombstones so abundant even now in 
Western Scotland,—twim-sisters, one may 
call them, to the crosses. Of these a large 
proportion are said to have been appro- 


| religious sites in the west, stands by the |) 


tained there had been several other sculptured || 








priated to build the mansion-house of Apple- | 


cross ; and none, at all events, are now to be | 
seen, which, considering the great sanctity of || 


| or three covered over near the church, which, 
it is to be hoped, may be unearthed some of 
these days. It seems a monstrous thing that 
such precious relics should have had so little 
care taken of them. The present parish 
church is not on the site of the ancient one, 
which is generally thought to have been 
where the four trees stand. Neither the 
trees, however, nor the ruins of the tiny 
building within the square can be very old, 
though the tradition of extreme antiquity 
attaches itself to everything in the shape of a 
relic about the place. A proof of the vene- 
ration in which the old burial-ground is held 
is given in the fact that the dead are brought 

















the place, is certainly a curious circumstance. || 
The parish minister believes there are two || 
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|| way. How a bier could be got over such 
|| ground is a mystery. 


adjoining field, which was no doubt the font 
of a church, and may be many centuries old. | 
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| 
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|| of the churchyard by two little headstones 
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immense distances to be buried here, our 
rough ten miles’ walk of yesterday being one 
of the passes by which funeral processions 
reach the glen from Gairloch and Torridon 


I must not omit 
mention of the traditional grave of St. 
Maelrubha himself marked out in a corner 


with no pretensions to antiquity. Also of 
the fragment of a scooped-out stone, in an 





| bottom of the pass on that side. 
| Skirts the shore of Loch Kishorn, crossing 


I think I remember seeing a glowing descrip- 
tion of it in one of the guide-books, so I 
shall say no more than that there can hardiy 
be a bit of road more beautiful in its way 
than this. For it rises from the sea in one 
continuous steep ascent to the summit of a 
very high watershed, commanding, on a clear 
day, a view of immense extent, with Skye 
as the keynote or engrossing object, where 
the eye is’ pretty sure to begin and pretty 
sure toend. ‘The distance from Applecross 
to Kishorn is about fourteen miles, and once 
over the hill the road begins to wind in a suc- 
cession of sharp zigzags till you reach the 
It then 


the outlets of one or two fine glens, each of 


worth penetrating. ‘The south shore of the 
loch is richly wooded, and bursts into view 
with peculiar effect in descending the rugged 
pass just spoken of. At low water, there is 
said to be a short cut across this estuary, 
saving two miles or more of a round by the 
head of the loch ; but though something like 
a track of stepping-stones was visible, there 





WIV YY. 


| 
| The Ancient Cross at Applecross. 
| 
| 
| 


The basin is about twelve inches diameter 
|and six deep, precisely like similar relics to 
| be met with in “kils,” or religious cells 
elsewhere. 

Lastly, such names in the immediate 
vicinity as “ Saint’s Island,” “ Priest’s Loch,” 
and a little lake called “ Maree,” * which at 
once connects the larger one of the same 
name with St. Maelruve’s memory, are so 
/many links in the past history of Applecross, 
a history which stretches back over twelve 
centuries of the Christian era. 





|may just remark there is a decent-looking 
| little inn—which the kind hospitality we met 
| with elsewhere gave us no opportunity of 
| testing beyond a glass of beer and some 
| capital “ scones” — we walked on to Loch 
| Kishorn ; artd well worth a walk the road is. 


* Reeves. 








| bridge. 





| Leaving this interesting place, where I | 


were too many gaps in it and too much water 
for us to attempt it ; so we had to take the 
At this bridge we met the direct 
road from Shieldaig, already mentioned as 


| being a very picturesque line of country. 


| The valley here, by the way, forms the 
boundary between the Cambrian sandstone 
and the quartzose flags of the great Silurian 
series of rocks, which in one of its divisions, 
the metamorphic schists, covers so large an 
area of Scotland. This boundary-line runs 
nearly straight, about north-north-easterly, to 
Loch Eribol in Sutherland, touching in its 
course the eastern end of Loch Maree. At 
the bridge, our road takes a sharp turn round 
the head of the loch, and about five miles 
further on the clachan or village of Kishorn 
is reached, a little off the high road to Jean- 
town. There was but small store of English 
in the village, when we came to ask our way, 
but enough to pilot us to Strome Ferry. 
After leaving it, on arrival at the top of the 
next hill, be sure you don’t take the right- 
hand and broader path at a point where two 
tracks fork. My fellow-traveller, who was led 
into this snare, having gone on in front, had 
a pretty dance before he got out of it. The 
path I was fortunate enough to select, 
namely, the left-hand one, is a very rough 
stony one, dropping down upon the Skye 
mail-road, between Strome and Jeantown. 
For the reader’s information, the sketch-map 
and explanatory itinerary-note, showing rela- 





which, were there time, would be weil || 
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tive time and distance required for the trip, 
may be usefully consulted. 

We are now fairly abreast of Skye, the 
grandest of the Scottish islands ; and through 
the country to be travelled for some days to 
come, we shall get to learn its outlines by 
heart. The Cuchullin mountain range massed 
about Loch Coruisk is, I suppose, quite 
unique in Britain, its volcanic peaks, from 
their needle-pointed appearance, resembling 
more nearly foreign scenery than anything 
else in this country. Those who saw and 
remember the two beautiful pictures of this 
loch exhibited one or two seasons ago in 
London, can judge for themselves. 

It was getting towards evening when I 
struck the coach road again on Loch Carron 
shore, the same road, it will be remembered, 
that we branched off at Ach-na-Sheen. The 
intervening two or three miles is a prettily 
wooded drive along the loch side till you 
arrive at Strome, where the mails and 
passengers had to leave the coach, and ferry 
across to the southern side of the estuary. 
Here I rejoined my friend after his défour. 

But what is that grey old ruin on the shore 
of Loch Carron, slanting such long shadows 
across the green turf, its walls flecked with 


rold this lovely evening, when “ the western | 
y s 


wave is all aflame”? Ourselves and traps 


safe in this great barge of a ferry-boat, we | 


can get a leisurely look at it. This is the 
remnant of the ancient castle of Strome, 
once possessed by the Macdonalds of Loch 
Alsh, a powerfui branch of the great family, 
“de Insulis,’ which to the earldom of Ross 
united the lordship of the Isles. The castle 
was many times besieged, and brought under 
different masters; and a familiar roll of 
Scottish names is bound up in its history. 
In the fifteenth century, Ewin Alanson of 
Lochiel, captain of the clan Cameron,* was 
keeper of the castle by virtue of his marriage 
with the house of Loch Alsh. A little later, a 
rebellion of the clans brought down Gordon, 
Earl of Huntly, who, with the help, it is 
supposed, of some royal transports bearing 
ordnance and ammunition, succeeded in 
capturing the place, along with the castle of 
Eilean Donan in Loch Duich, which we 
shall have more to say about presently. 
Again, in 1517, appears Argyle, with a mis- 
sion of fire and sword against the unfor- 
tunate islanders, and bearing orders from 
the king to capture the rebel, Sir Donald of 
Loch Alsh, with his castle of Strome, if 
possible. ‘Towards the close of the century, 





* Ancestor of Donald Cameron, chief of the clan in the 
”45, the “ Lochiel ” of Campbell’s ballad. 


enters into possession the chief of Glengarry, 
but he, after a short time, is ousted by the 
Mackenzies, with the loss of most of his 
followers. After a brief occupation of the 
fortress, the clan Kenzie, in their turn, are 
handed out by another Earl of Argyle. And 
so the ball goes round till the disaster of 
1602, which befell the marauding Mac- 
donalds in one of their periodical visits to 
Loch Carron. On this occasion the young 
chief of Glengarry was upset, with a galley- 
ful of his men, in the Sound of Kyleakin, 
| and he himself slain on reaching the shore. 
|The remaining Macdonalds escaped, and 
turned the tables by lying in wait for the 
| chief of the Mackenzies, who was on his 
| 7 home from the island of Mull. But 
| Mackenzie, eluding them by a stratagem, got | 
| safe into Loch Carron, and, as Strome still | 
held a garrison of the clan Ranald, he de- | 
termined to attack it. The castle surren- | 
dered, and its walls were blown up by Mac- 
kenzie, that it might never again shelter a 
hostile force. And this mouldering old ske- 
| leton of four walls is all that remains of a 
| fortress which in ancient times was consi- 
dered, as Huntly put it to King James IV.,, | 
| “rycht necessar for the danting of the Ilis,” | 
and was one of the keys to the possession of 
the Western Highlands. 
The situation of the castle, I may remark, 
| was singularly well chosen for observation, | 
occupying, as it does, a small scarped pro- | 
montory facing down the loch. 
After crossing Strome ferry, we exchanged 
the coach for an open and not over comfort- 
| able vehicle, which reached Balmacarra about 
| nine in the evening. In favourable weather 
| and by daylight the views of the Kishorn and 
Loch Duich hills are wonderfully fine from 
this bit of road. The inn at Balmacarra is, | 
of course, the natural halting-place, unless | 
you are pushing on post-haste to Portree, 
the “capital” of Skye. Next morning, if 
you care for those quaint old castles, every 
| one of which, like Strome, is sure to have its | 
| history of battle, weird and woe, there is | 
Caisteal Maoil (castle of the mull or promon- | 
tory) over the way at Kyleakin :—a lovely 
sketch, looking at it from the Skye side, | 
backed by the Loch Alsh hills. Or, it is | 
only a few minutes’ walk to the old church- 
yard of the parish, where you will find a full- 
length effigy carved in stone of a warrior in 
armour, probably one of the ancient lords of 
Loch Alsh. This graveyard, like too many 
in the Highlands, is in a discreditable state, 
graves tumbling in in all directions, and no 
attempt to rescue what is ancient and his- 
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torical from ruin. I found what was evi- 
dently a fragment of the old font of the 
church doing duty as a common headstone ; 
and the effigy itself, which was broken in two, 








Fragment of Stone Effigy, Loch Alsh. 


has been apparently placed where it is, with- 
out reference to its value, as a covering slab 
for some modern grave. 

There is another ecclesiastical site not far 
off, also used, until lately, as a burying- 
ground, which is supposed to be of great 


antiquity. Here another of the primitive 
Irish saints, St. Congan, is traditionally said 
to have migrated from Ireland with his sister 
Kentigerna and her three sons, with seven 
other clerks, for the purposes of a solitary 
and ascetic life. On his death a church was 
built by his nephew St. Felan, or Fillan, in 
his honour, and till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the name of St. Congan 
continued to be venerated by the people of 
the Loch Alsh district.* This veneration 
was certainly not extended to the saint’s 
successors of the Reformed Church in the 
last century, during the first half of which 
they had a hard time of it. For we learn 
from the records of the Loch Carron Presby- 
tery how that reverend body at one of its 
meetings in the year 1724 was rabbled, that 





’ * See Dr. Stuart’s (Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., vol. vi.) art. on 
Church at Turriff,” or “ Kalendars of Scottish Saints,” by 
the Bishop of Brechin, 


is the term used, by the barbarous people 
who, it was clear, were no greater friends to 
the Kirk than‘to King George. Again, in 
1731, we find the parish minister memorial- 
ising his Presbytery to be translated to another 
charge on the ground that his life was in 
danger. And, as showing the utter hope- 
lessness of his ministrations among these 
heathen ‘‘sans-culottes,” he adduces the 
startling fact that his congregation only mus- 
tered one family. 

At Balmacarra, the route we chose leaves 
that of the traveller to Skye, and striking up | 
Loch Duich, proceeds through Glen Shiel to 
Clunie, and thence gets round to the sea- 
| coast again by way of Torridon and Glen | 
Quoich. This enables you to see what the 
tourist misses going by the Skye and Ding- 
wall route: —the magnificent scenery of 
| Loch Duich, of all Scottish lakes, salt or 
| fresh, perhaps the most picturesque in the | 
| grouping of its mountain forms. Leaving 
| Balmacarra inn, a five-mile walk brings you 
to the ferry opposite Eilean Donan Castle, 
already mentioned, which is at the junction 
| of two sea-lochs, Duich and Long. That 
prettily situated and, for such a place, rather | 
extensive-looking building on the other side 
|of Loch Long is the Roman Catholic | 
establishment of Dornie, built by the late | 
Duchess of Leeds. Which reminds us we | 
are in a district of Scotland, where musters a | 
pretty strong gathering of the ancient faith, | 
though not to the extent to be hereafter 
spoken of. And while we stop an hour or | 
two to sketch this perfect picture of an old 
castle, Eilean Donan, you may like to hear 
something of its history. 

In the first place it was the head-quarters 
of the Mackenzies of Kintail, the old Sea- 
forth family. And an important fortress it | 
must have been, when, as we have seen, it | 
was thought worth while for Huntly to seize | 
it, along with the castle of Strome, during the | 
operations of the northern division of the | 
royal forces in 1505. Thirty-four years later 
Eilean Donan was the scene of one of those | 
characteristic raids which was so constantly 
desolating the beautiful glens of the Scottish 
Highlands, setting clan against clan, often 
brother against brother, and placing life and 
property at the mercy of the best-handled | 
sword or the swiftest-sailing galley. Donald | 
of Sleat, called Gorme,* claimant to the 
Lordship of the Isles, after ravaging the Loch | 
Maree district of the clan Kenzie’s country, 
suddenly appeared before Eilean Donan, 
when a very slender garrison was within its | 














* ze. the blue-eyed. 
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walls. The Lord of Kintail was absent, and 
Donald of the blue-eyes, thinking to fall upor 
the handful of men left in charge, and utterly 
annihilate them, was pressing eagerly forward 
under the castle wall, when an arrow struck 
him in the foot. Instantly the fiery chief 
tore out the arrow, barb and all, lacerating 
an artery in so doing. Bleeding, he was 
borne out of shot range to a pretty green 
spot where a rough hut was extemporised, 
| and there he died. The spot is still called 
| “Larach Tigh mhic Dhonnuill” (the site of 
|| McDonald’s house*). 

| Never were the feuds of family sown more 
broadcast through the kingdom of Scotland 
than at this time, the first half of the six- 
teenth century. The waves of dissension 
| and bloodshed, which were breaking wildly 
|; over the lowlands round the unhappy Queen 
of Scots, reached to the districts of the dirk 
and tartan, and, like the influence of a dis- 
tant ocean-swell upon an already agitated 
local tideway, only added to the strife and 
turmoil elements which had never known 
what it was to be at peace. Among others 
the Macleods or clan 
powerful and independent house possessing 
the large district of Glenelg, part of Skye, 
and Harris, were brought at this period, 
through the then representative of their chief- | 
tains, into connection with the history of 
Eilean Donan. This time it is the figure of 
a woman in the foreground, surrounded like 
her royal mistress, though in a lesser degree, 
by a cluster of fierce lords, fighting among 
themselves as to who should obtain posses- 
sion of her. 

At her father’s death Mary Macleod be- 
came the wealthy heiress of an immense 
territory, and was thus placed, as to wardship 
and marriage, in the disposal of the Crown, 
very much as might a clerical benefice, or fat 
sinecure office, in the present day. She was 
one of the Queen of Scots’ maids of honour, 





* Gregory's Hist. Or “ Laraiche tigh,’’ which would be 


SONGS FOR 


I.—HOW THE ROBINS SANG. 


HE road was long and dreary, and my heart was 
sore opprest, 
Yet ever must I hasten on, nor pause for any rest ; 
For many miles I had to go, and short the autumn day, 
But merrily the robins sang to cheer me on the way. 


Leod, originally a | ; 
|compelled to deliver her up to the Queen | 
|of Scots, and thus the heiress of Macleod 


possibly one of the four Maries of ballad and 
tradition :— 
“ Last night the Queen had four Maries, 
To-night she’ll have but three ; 
There was Mary Beton 
And Mary Seton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me.’’ 
The un-named “ me” is generally held to 
have been Mary Fleming; but one historian, 
at least, gives the heiress of Macleod a place 


wardship had, during the Earl of Arran’s 
regency, first been granted to Huntly; but 
as this noble did not conduct his invasion of 
the Highlands in 1554 to the satisfaction of 
the Queen Regent, he was obliged to resign 
his charge, after a vain attempt to hand her 
over to the Earl of Argyle. She was next 
entrusted to Macdonald of Isla, but after- 
wards, for some reason or other, got out of 
his custody into the hands of Kenneth 
Mackenzie of Kintail, and, one may fancy, 
must have looked out many a time upon the 
lovely scenery of Loch Duich from those 
narrow windows, now choked up with ivy. 
Mackenzie, we are told, declining to return 
his fair prize to Macdonald, was at length 





became a member of the royal household, 
remaining so for some years. 

A few years later (1569) we find the chief 
of Eilean Donan brought to an adjustment of 
the feuds outstanding with his old enemy, 
Macdonald of Sleat, son of the Donald 
Gorme already spoken of, through the media- 
tion of him whom the first of modern his- 
torians has called “one of the best and 
greatest men that ever lived,” James Stuart, 
Earl of Murray. The very next year the 
Earl met his death at the hands of Bothwell- 
haugh. And so, in an indirect sort of way, 
while we look at these crumbling old walls, 
| there flashes across us a gleam of history 
| from a distance, with a savour of royal blood 





| about it, behind which there was yet more, 


| and yet royaller to come. 
*‘ the house of Macdonald’s battle-field,”’ a better translation, | on “d 
I think. 


be Gregory, Hist. Highlands. 


CHILDREN. 


| No sunshine lay upon the hills or fields as I passed by, 
| And pitchy black the pine-tops showed against the 
dull grey sky, 
And darkness stretched before me, and darkness lay 
behind, aa 
| But evermore the robins sang to cheer my fainting 
mind. 

















among the Queen’s Maries.* Mary Macleod’s || 
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trees ; 
The wind 
troubled 





No other birds were singing in the woods or wayside 


surged in the branches with the sound of 


SAS ; 


|| So lone was I, so weary, my heart was fain to break, 


|| But blithel 
| sake. 


y sang the robins as it seemed for my sad 


| Oh! richer strains by far I’ve heard on many a sum- 


|| mer da 


y; 
When sunshine filled the flowery Jand, and my heart 


|| _ dear, 


despair. 


|| was light and gay, 
| But nevermore can note of bird be half so sweet or 


| As those sweet songs the robins sang to keep me from 


Il.—THE THREE DAISIES. 


S 


The First. 


One daisy blossomed in the lane, 
Beside a cottage-door ; 

|| The first that little town-bred Jane 

Had ever seen before. 


She laughed and carolled with delight,— 


he was just three years old !— 


And toddled round the wondrous sight, 


| “<O 
| 
| 


“D 


The silver and the gold ! 


She saw her mother come that way, 
And shouted in her glee ; 


h! mother, what will father say 


When he comes home to see! 


id some one bring it in my sleep ? 


Or did it come alpne? 
And will you give it me to keep, 
My very, very own ?” 


The city child, not many days 
Transported to the wold, 

Stooped down to kiss the silver rays, 
And then the cushioned gold. 


| 
| 

| “G 
“ce 


To 


od sends the flowers,’’ the mother said, 
A joy for you and me, 
whom you pray for daily bread, 


Kneeling beside my knee.” 


And ever since the little maid, 
In all her prayers and praises, 
At home or church has always said, 


An 








*“‘ Thank God for all the daisies ! ” 


The Second. 


The daisy blossomed slow and fair, 
Within the convent walls ; 

Where all day long the voice of prayer 
Alternate soars and falls. 


It blossomed ’neath the sisters’ hands, 
Whose faces, sweet and mild, 

Were most like hers who meekly stands, 
Holding the Holy Child. 


They only paused to eat and pray, 
For time was speeding on ; 


d they had said by Easter-day, 


The banner should be done. 











Oh! good it was to see how dear 
The sacred task became, 

For every stitch was added there 
For love of Jesu’s name. 


And sweet it was to hear them talk 
Of God and holy things ; 

Of saints that now in glory walk; 
Of angels with bright wings : 


They seemed the blessed ones to see, 
Who dwell in peace above ; 

To hear from far this jubilee 
Of gratitude and love : 


And fair it was to watch each flower 
Grow into fadeless bloom, 

Destined to be the Church’s dower 
For centuries to come ! 


There bloomed in silk of richest hue, 
And thread of finest gold, 

Petals unstained by earthly dew, 
Buds that could ne’er unfold. 


The glorious lily blossomed there, 
The heart’s-ease and the rose, 

And many a flower depicted fair 
That in the woodland grows. 


And in the midst, with aspect mild, 
The blessed Virgin stands, 

Upon her knees the Holy Child, 
A daisy in its hands. 


Ah! with what joy on Easter-day 
The people flocked to see, 

And many a worldling stopped to say 
A prayer upon his knee. 


Their thoughts flew back to childish days, 
And daisies plucked of yore ; 

They sorrowed for their careless ways, 
And vowed to sin no more! 


The Third. 


One daisy wrought in jewels rare 
Was sent across the sea; 

And young the bride and very fair 
Whose gift it was to be. 


Her home was in an Indian isle, 
Where snow is never seen, 

Which basked in summer’s endless smile 
Perpetual gold and green. 


England to her was but a name, 
A vision dim and pale, 

And yet she loved it all the same, 
And gloried in its tale. 


And soon the place was filled with glee, 
For little ones had come, 

Who loved to gather round her knee 
And hear her talk of ‘*‘ Home.” 


They saw the daisy on her breast, 
Its pearls and emeralds glow ; 

It was the flower they loved the best 
Though none had seen it grow. 
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They talked of English woods in spring, 
And thought how good ’twould be 
To hear the little robins sing, 
And roam the flowery lea ! 


And every night the children’s prayer 
Is that their lives may prove 

Worthy the English name they bear, 
The daisied land they love. 


IlI.—THE ALIEN BOY. 


He could not tell them whence he came, 

None knew his parentage or name, 

And yet they loved him all the same, 
The alien boy! 


One night when waves were running high, 
And black as jet the wintry sky, 
The coastguard heard a fearful cry 

Of drowning men: 


The life-boats by the harbour wait, 

They put to sea; alas! too late. 

Thy gallant ship has met her fate, 
Poor alien boy! 


And all the crew were drowned but he: 
The sailors wept his plight to see ; 
A woman took him on her knee, 
And soothed his pain. 


Quite young he was, scarce five years old, 

With bright blue eyes and locks of gold, 

And tender limbs that shook with cold, 
The alien boy. 


And when at last the weary child, 

Soothed by her singing, slept and smiled, 

She prayed beside him sad and mild, 
And kisses gave. 


Just such a boy had been her own, 

Who in his father’s boat went down 

In sight of home: she saw them drown, 
But none could save! 


And many a year had passed away, 
It seemed it was but yesterday, 
Her little son beside her lay, 
Her fisher-boy ! 


Oh! very calm they looked in rest, 

Their hands crossed meekly on the breast, 

As if such slumber pleased them best, 
Father and boy. 


And often would her fancy paint 

The pair, removed from earthly taint, 

In heaven, with martyr and with saint, 
In solemn joy. 


But oftener still before her eyes 

The image of her boy would rise, 

Before God took him to the skies, 
Her fisher-boy. 











No other boy so wild as he, 
So daring on the stormy sea, 


She saw him shouting in his glee,— | 
} 
| 

So bold and brave. 


And though she prayed that God would take || 

Her grief away for Jesu’s sake, 

She wept as if her heart would break 
Beside his grave ! 


She said, ‘Oh! sure God saved for me 
This orphan from the stormy sea, 
Another little son to be, 

My fisher-boy ! ” 


She nurtured him with tenderest care, 
She loved him without stint or spare, 
And as a son he loved her dear, 

The alien boy! 


Too young he was to crave or miss 
His father’s smile, his mother’s kiss ; 
He knew no other love but this, 

The alien boy. 


IV.—A FOUNDLING’S PRAYER. 


Lord, what am I that I for love should plead ? 
Could any love of earthly parents be 
So long-enduring as Thy love for me, 

So high above my merit or my need ? 


Lord, what am I that I for joy should ask ? 
Is not Thy service greatest joy of all? 
Do not Thy blessings with like fulness tall 
On lowliest as well as loftiest task ? 





Lord, what am I that I should pray for grace ? 
Am I not far beyond my worth endowed ? {| 
Ought not each child of thine be humbly proud, | 

And stand erect and glory in his place ? 


Lord, what am I that I for strength should pray ? 
The portion thou hast given, I abuse ; 
Could I but learn my little strength to use, 
Surely my life would praise Thee every day! 


Lord, what am I that I should pray for peace, 
When angry passions war within my breast ? 
Do they not serve the cause of tumult best 

Who let their discontent and pride increase ? 


Lord, what am I that I should pardon crave 
Whilst I forgive not those who used me ill ? 
We go on sinning, yet Thou lovest still ; 

Thy love and pardon reach beyond the grave. 


Lord, what am I that I should bend the knee 
In aught but resignation to my lot ? 
Has not Thy wisdom nicely measured out 
What share of good was best designed for me? 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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MY MOTHER AND I. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LEEPING 
for sor- 
r 0 w.” 
Some 
people 
know 
what 
that is, 
especi- 
ally 
when 
| they are 
|-young; 
=|they 
-, know, 
;also, 
| how ter- 
-| rible is 
-| the wak- 
ing. 

About 
im i d- 
— night, 
_I had thrown myself on the bed in my 
clothes. Just before dawn, a twittering swal- 
| low outside woke me, shivering with cold, 
| wondering where I was, and why I was still 
dressed. Then the whole truth poured upon 

me like a flood. 
| After a while, I gathered strength and 
confidence enough to get up and listen. All 
was quiet in -the- next room, dead quiet. 
Even the faint, slow stirring of the fire, the 
last sound I had caught before falling asleep, 
had ceased. Who was there? What was 
happening ? 

I opened my door noiselessly—the other 
| door stood ajar, so that I could look in. 
Everything was half-dark; the fire had 
dropped into red embers; the nurse sat 
beside it,.asleep in her chair. The bed I 
could not see, but I heard from it faint 
| breathing, and now and then a slight moan. 
Oh, my mother!: my mother ! 

She was saying her prayers—all alone, in 
| the middle of the night, with not a creature 


Vii 
ses \i 


Ld lh 


iy 





to love her or comfort her ;—sick, dying, | 


perhaps—dying without one sight of me. 
She was saying to herself the words which, 
she once told me, had been her consolation 
her whole life through—‘ Our Father, and 
“ Thy will be done.” 


My heart felt like to burst. But the self-| Th 





| sone which she had tried vainlyto teach 


me, until God taught me in a different-way. 

stood me in good stead now. Hiding be- 
| hind the door, I succeeded in keeping myselt 
| perfectly quiet. 

By-and-by she called feebly for ‘some 
water to drink,” but getting no answer, 
turned over again with a patient sigh. 

What should I do?—wake the nurse, or 
go to my mother myself—I who had been 
so cruelly shut out from her? But what if, 
as they said, I did her harm? I had had no 
experience whatever of sickness or sick-nurs- 
ing. Suppose at the mere sight of me she 
should get startled, excited? And then I 
remembered, almost with relief, that she 
could not see me. The small-pox had, as 
often happens, for the time being made her 
totally blind. 

She called again upon the stupid, sleeping 
nurse—well, poor woman, she had not been 
to bed for eight nights !—and called in vain. 
Then. I determined to risk it. Stepping 
stealthily forward, I came beside the bed, 
and looked at my darling mother. Oh, what 
a sight ! 

Once I heard a poor lady say, threatened 
with heart-complaint, “Thank God, it is a 
clean disease to die of!” and the horror of 
so many of. those illnesses which we have to 
fight with and suffer from, is, that they are 
just the contrary—so terribly painful both to 
the sick and those about them. Small-pox 
is one of these. 

My mother had it in a comparatively mild 
form ; that is, the eruption had not extended 
beyond the face and head. Yet there she lay 
—she, once so sweet and pure that kissing her 
was, I sometimes said, like kissing a bunch of 
violets,—one mass of unpleasantness, sore- 
ness, and pain. 

Wearily she moved her head from side to 
side, evidently not knowing where to lay it 
for ease, talking to herself between whiles in 
a‘ helpless, patient way, “ Oh, the long, long 
night !—Oh, I wish it was morning !—Nurse, 
nurse ! ‘isn’t there anybody to give me a drink 
of water?” ° 

Then, I hesitated no more. Ignorant as I 
was, and half-stupid with misery besides, I 
managed to lift her up in the bed, and hold 
the glass to her lips with a perfectly steady 
| hand, afterwards re-arranging her pillows, 
; and making her, she said, “so comfortable.” 

is I did not once, but several times. Yet 
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she never found me out. 
you, nurse,” and seemed a littlesurprised atnot 
being answered ; but that was all. 


She said, “Thank | 


Sickness | 


was too heavy upon her to take much notice | 


of anything. And then the nursing she had 
had was mere mechanical doing of what was 
necessary, not caressingly, not what a 
daughter’s would have been. Poor darling ! 
as she lay back again in her patient dark- 
ness, not seeming even to expect anything 
—not one soothing word or touch—her 
poor hands folded themselves in the same 
meek resignation. 

“ Pray go to your bed, nurse. 
go to sleep again.” 

I kept silence. It was for her sake, 
and I did it; but it was one of the hardest 
things I ever had to do in all mylife. Until 
morning I sat beside my mother, she utterly 
unconscious of my presence, and I thinking 
of nothing and nobody but her. 

Yes; it was so. ‘The sight of her poor 
face blotted out entirely every other face— 
evenhis. This was the real life—the dream- 
life was gone. 
now, not even crying silently, as at first I 
had done, all I said to myself was that 


I will try to 


“It is too late now, for I have been here, 
as I said, half the night; and didn’t I make 
you comfortable ?” 

“ Oh, so comfortable ! 
to have my child !” 

This was all she said, or I. People do 
not talk much under such circumstances, 
Even Mrs. Golding forbore to blame or 
scold, but stood with the tea-cup in her hand 
until a large tear dropped into it. Then she 
gave it up to me, and disappeared. 

The nurse followed her, a little vexed per- 


Oh, how glad I am 


| haps ; but they both recovered themselves in 
time, and allowed me to take my place beside 


| my mother without much opposition. 


Truly 
I was, as they said, “a young, ignorant, 
helpless thing,” but they saw I tried to do my 


| best, and it was my right to do it. 


| 


| 


; carelessness, never. 
care of my mother. 


As I sat there, quite quiet | 


vow which another girl made, not to her own | 


mother, only her mother-in-law, “God do so 
to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me.” 

I think I could have restrained myself, 


‘ dim in the distance. 


and managed so cleverly that for hours my | 
mother might never have found me out, had | 
not Mrs. Golding suddenly entered the room | 
with a flash of daylight, waking up the nurse, | 


and coming face to face with me as I sat, 
keeping watch in her stead. 
“Bless my soul, you here? 
directly.” 
I said in a whisper, but with a resolution 


So I did it, making a few mistakes, no 
doubt, out of utter inexperience ; but out of 
My whole mind was 
set upon one thing—how I could best take 
Of those words which, 
when uttered, had shot through me with 
such a sense of joy, “‘ Take care of yourself,” 
I never once thought again, or of him who 
had said them. For the first time in my life, 
I learnt the utter absorption of a sick room 
—how everything seems to centre within its 
four narrow walls, and everything in the 
world without seems to fade away and grow 
No fear of my forget- 
ting my mother now. 

It was very painful sick-nursing, the most 
painful I think I ever knew, and I have known 
much in my life-time. The mere physical 


| occupation of it put out every other thought, 
| leaving no single minute for either hopes 


Go away | 


she could not mistake, “I shall not go away. | 


I have been here half the night. No one 


| shall nurse my mother but me.” 


| even thinking of these things. 


Sick people often take things much more | 


quietly than we expect. All things come 


| alike to them ; they are surprised at nothing. 


My mother only said— 

** Mrs. Golding, who is it that you want to 
send away? Who says she has been sitting 
with me half the night? Was it my child?” 

“Yes, mother darling, and you'll let me 
stay? I’ll be such a good nurse—and, I'll 
never go to sleep at all.” 

She laughed, a little, low, contented 
laugh, and put out her hand; then suddenly 
seemed to recollect herself, and drew it back. 


or fears. ‘To keep stolidly on, doing every- 
thing that could be done, day by day, and 
hour by hour—that was all. As for dread of 
infection, or anxiety as to what would hap- 
pen next, to her or to me, I do not remember 
Except that 
it was just her and me, my mother and I, as 
heretofore, shut up together in that one 
room, with the eye of God looking upon 
us—we uncertain what it would be His will 
to do, whether, in any way, either by taking 
her and leaving me, or healing her and 
smiting me—I deserved it! oh, how in- 
tensely I sometimes felt that I deserved it! | 


| —He would part mother and child. 


“You ought not to have come—I told you ' 


not to come.” 


He did it not. She slowly recovered, and | 
by one of those mysterious chances which | 
now and then occur with small-pox, I, though 
running every danger of it, never took the 
disease. They all watched me—I could 


|see how they watched me, with a kind of 
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anxious pity that I never felt for myself; 
but day after day went by, and still I kept 
perfectly well, able for all that I had to do, 
never once breaking down either in body or 
mind. My mother sometimes followed me 
about the room with a tender content in her 
eyes. 

“T used to wonder what sort of woman 
my child would grow up—now I know.” 

We had “turned the tables,” she and I; 
she was weak, I strong. Naturally, illness 
made her a little restless and querulous ; I 
was always calm. 
laughing once, she was the baby, and I the 
old woman. 
change in me—I began to feel so very old. 


Only for one day. Then began the weary 
time of convalescence, sometimes better, 
sometimes worse ; the reaction of the house- 
hold from the excitement of a dangerous ill- 
ness, which is always trying, and apt to leave 
folks rather cross. Besides, there were all 
the purifications to begin at once, with us 
still in the house. Poor Mrs. Golding! she | 
was very good, more especially when we 
considered she had lost through us_ her 
summer lodgers ; for it was now June. Yet 
| for them to come in was as impracticable as 





In fact, as I told her | for my mother and me to turn out. 


“We must make it up to her in some 


Yes; that was the greatest | way,” said my mother with a sigh, beginning 


already to trouble herself with domestic and 


That did not matter—Heaven had pre- | financial anxieties, until she saw that I would 


served my mother, and me too, though I | not allow it. 


had taken my life in my hand to save or lose. 
It was saved. Iwas kept to fight on and 
| labour on all these years, and at last, I sup- 
| pose, to be laid in my coffin with the same 
| face which, even to this day, those who love 
| me are pleased to call beautiful. 
| But my mother’s face was changed, though 
she recovered, and when she really began to 
|mend, more rapidly than any one expected, 


I threatened her, if she still 


| persisted in considering me a child, incapable 


of managing anything, that I would take the 
law into my own hands, and treat her like a 
captive princess ; bound in silken chains, but 
firmly bound. At which she laughed and 


i= Iwas “growing clever,’ besides tyran- 


nical. But I think when Mrs. Golding 
assured her I really had some sense, and was 
managing matters almost as well as she 


still the disease left its mark upon her soft | herself could, my mother was rather proud 
| cheeks, her pretty neck and throat, round |} than otherwise. 
which, when I was quite a big girl, my sleepy | 


hand loved to creep in babyish fashion. ‘The | 
|| expression of her dear face could not alter, 
but her complexion, once fresh as a child’s, | 


totally faded. When I left her, that day she 

stood at the door, and watched the carriage 

drive away, she had still looked young ; when 
| she rose up from her sick-bed, she was 
| almost an elderly woman. 
| Still, this also did not matter. People do 
| not love their mothers as knights their ladye- 
| loves, or husbands their wives, for the sake 
| of their youth and beauty; though I have 


| known of chivalric devotion to a very plain | 


| woman, and tender love to a wife both feeble 
| and old. When I got my mother once more 
| down-stairs, and had her in my arms safe and 
sound, warm and alive, I think no lover ever 
wept over his mistress more passionate, more 
| joyful tears. Her poor, faded face counted 
for nothing. Only to think, as I say, that 
| She was safe and alive !—that I had fought 
| for her with Death, and beaten him—that is, 
God had given me the victory. For I was 
| sO young still, so full of life; I could not 
| accept death, as we afterwards learn to do, 
as coming also from God’s hand. The first day 
that my mother came down-stairs, I sang my 
jubilate all over the house, and ran about, 
half-laughing, half-crying, like a child. 








Other things she also, from the feebleness 
of illness, seemed to have let slip entirely. 


| She scarcely made a single inquiry about my 


grandfather, or any of them in Bath, This 
was well, since it might have hurt her to find 
out—as I accidentally did—that none of 


'them had Sent to inquire ; not even to the 


garden gate. But perhaps, on every account, 
this was best. And yet I could not choose 
but think it rather strange. 

Gradually we passed out of the mysterious 
unnatural half-life of the sick-room, into the 
full clear daylight of common existence. 
Then we found out what two changed crea- 
tures we were, in many respects, but still, 
ever and always, my mother and I. 

We were sitting together in the parlour, 
that is, I was sitting, busy at work, and she 
lying idle, as was our way now. I had 
taken very much to my needle—the girl’s 
dislike, the woman’s consolation. The doctor 
had just been and said our invalid was much 
better—quite able to see anybody, only 
people were afraid of infection still; and 
besides there was nobody to come. But he 
said half the village had inquired for us, 
and to one person in particular he had had 
to give, or send, a bulletin every day. 

Only after the doctor had gone—there 





darted into my mind the possibility as to 
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who that person was. To let go of one’s 
friends is one thing, but to be forced to feel 
that they have let you go, in an unkind way, 
and that you cannot think quite so well of 
them as you used to do, is another and a 
much harder trial. As I said my prayers 
that night, I added earnestly, ‘ Thank 
God !”—For what—-He knew. 

But neither that day nor the next did I 
let my mind wander one minute from my 
darling mother, given back to me from the 
very jaws of the grave. Oh, what a girl can 
be to a mother—a grown-up girl who is 
gaining the sense and _ usefulness of 
womanhood! And oh, what a mother is to 
a daughter, who now learns fully to feel her 
value, and gives her all the devotion of a 
lover and all the duty of a child! More 
especially if no duty is exacted. My mother 
and I never even mentioned the word. But 
I loved her—God knows how I loved her— 
even then and through it all. 

My needle-work done, I took to balanc- 
ing our weekly accounts, which cost me as 
much trouble as if I had been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and when they were done, 
began to tell my mother of a good suggestion 
of Mrs. Golding’s—that we should go to 
some sea-side lodging she knew of for a week 
or two, while she got the rooms cleaned 
and re-papered ; then we could come back 
and remain here the whole summer. 


**She does not want to part with us; she | 


has grown so fond of you, mother.” 


“ But she will want more rent, and how 


can we pay?” 

“IT can pay!” said I, with pride. 
could not tell you till now, darling, but the 
doctor wants me to teach his children, as 
soon as ever we are out of quarantine. He 
says politely, sucha good nurse will make 
a good governess, which does not follow. 
But I'll try. Do you consent ?” 

She sighed. She too might have had 
other dreams; but they had passed away 
like mine. She accepted the fact that I 
must be a governess, after all. 

We kissed one another, and then, to pre- 
vent her dwelling on the subject, I began 
the innocent, caressing nonsense which one 
gets into the habit of during sickness, when 
the patient’s mind is too feeble, and the 
nurse’s too full, to take in aught beyond the 
small interests close at hand. We were silly 
enough, no doubt, but happy—when I heard 
a step come up the garden, a step I knew. 

My first thought—I cannot well tell what 
it was; my second, that we were still an 
infected household. 
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¢“Stop him!” cried I, starting up and 
running tothe door. ‘Somebody must stop 
him. Mrs. Golding, tell that gentleman he 
is not to come in.” 

“Why not?” AndI saw him stand there, 
with his kind smiling face. ‘‘Why not, 
Cousin Elma ?” 

‘** Because it is not safe—we are in quaran- 
tine still, you know.” 

“Of course I know—that and everything 
else. But I have taken all precautions, 
Your doctor and I are the best of friends. 
He sent me here—Mrs. Picardy, may I | 
come in?” 

“ Certainly, ” she answered, looking quite 
pleased ; so without more ado he entered. 
‘Though he took no notice, I perceived that | 
he saw the change in her—saw it and was | 
very sorry, both for her and me. Appro- 
priating my chair, he sat down beside her 
and began talking to her, giving small atten- 
tion to me, beyond a nod and smile. But 
that was enough; it felt like windows 
opened and sunshine coming into a long- 
shut-up room. 

“General Picardy sends all sorts of kind 
messages to you. He left Bath almost 
directly after your daughter went. He said 
he could not bear the dulness of the house. 
But I have kept him almost daily informed 
of you both.” 

“ Then we were not forsaken by you all,” 
said my mother gently, by which I guessed | 
she had thought more of the matter than I | 
supposed. 


Cousin Conrad shook his 


head gaily. | 
“Elma, tell your mother she does not quite 
know us yet—not so well as you do.” 

She looked up quickly, this dear mother 
of mine, first at him and then at me; but 


there was nothing to see. In him, of course 
nothing; in me— But I had learnt to 
accept his kindness as he meant it, the frank 
familiar friendship which implied nothing 
more. I answered Cousin Conrad as I would 
have answered any other friend whom | 
warmly liked and respected, and in whom I 
entirely believed. 

Then I took my sewing again, and left 
him to his chat with my mother, which she 
evidently enjoyed. He had come to see her 
so often while I was in Bath, that they were 
better friends than I knew. My only | 
wonder was that all this long time she had 
never praised him—scarcely spoken of him 
to me at all. 

He took tea with us, and we were very 
happy in his company; so happy that I 
almost forgot to be afraid for him. At last, 
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I thankfully heard him tell my mother that 
he had had small-pox very severely as a boy, 
and since then had gone in the way of it 
many times with perfect impunity. 

“ Not that I should ever run useless risks 
—oneself is not the only person to think of ; 
and before I go home I mean to change 
my clothes and do a deal of fumigation. 
You need not have the slightest uneasiness 
about me, Mrs. Picardy. I may come 
again ?” 

“We shall be very happy to see you.” 

There was a little stiffness in my mother’s 
manner, but she looked at him as if she 
liked him. I knew her face so well. 

“Not that I shall burden you with many 
visits, as I am still going to India, though 
not just yet. Would you like to hear how 
things are settled ?” 

Without any apologies, but telling us as 


|| naturally as if we belonged to him, he 


explained that the hill-station to ‘which he 
had been ordered was so healthy that the 
doctor said he would be as well there as in 
England, perhaps better. Two or three years 
might re-establish his strength entirely. 

.“ And I should be thankful for that. 
Though when I first came home I did not 
much care. At five-and-twenty even, I 
thought my life was done.” 

“Mine is not, even at seven-and-forty,” 
said my mother smiling. 

“ But then you have your child.” 

“ Ay, I have my child.” 

My mother looked at me—such a look! 
As 1 knelt beside her sofa, laughing, yet 
within an inch of crying, Cousin Conrad 
leaned over us and touched my hand. I felt 
all the blood rush into my face, and my 
mother saw it. 

He stayed but a minute or two longer; I 
let him out at the gate and listened to the 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs up the village, 
then came back into the parlour at once. 

My mother lay quite still, looking straight 
before her. In her eyes was a curious expres- 
sion—not exactly sad, but pensive, as if her 
mind had wandered far away, and a letter 
whichCousin Conrad had just given her, saying 
it was from the General and he hoped would 
please her as it had pleased the sender, lay 
untouched on her lap. 

“Shall I open it ?” said I, glad to say and 
do something. 

It was a very kind letter, signed by him 
with his feeble shaky signature, though the 
body of it was in another hand-writing, one 
which we both recognised. And it enclosed 
2 hundred-pound note, begging our accept- 


= 





ance of the “‘trifle,” to defray the expenses 
of her illness, “until I can make permanent 


provision for my daughter-in-law and her 


child.” 

‘“ Your child, you see, mother. He puts 
us both together, he does not want to take 
me from you now; and if he did, ever so 
much, I would not go. I will never leave 
you again—never, darling mother!” 

She smiled, but not a word said she, not a 
single word. 

I had expected she would say something 
of our visitor and his visit, but she did not, 
until just as we were going to bed, when 


| she asked me to give her my grandfather’s 


letter, as she would like to read it over again. 

“It is very kind of him; but I suppose 
Major Picardy, who seems almost like a son 
to him, is at the root of it all.” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ He too is very kind. 
met any man who 
thoroughly good, so entirely unselfish, re- 
liable, and true. No one could know him 
without loving him.” 

She looked at me, a keen, steady, half- 
smiling, half-pensive look. From that 
moment I was quite certain that my mother 
had found out all. 


Indeed, I never 


CHAPTER Xiv. 

ALL my life I have been the recipient of 
countless love-stories, the confidante voth of 
young men and maidens, and I always found 
the benefit of that sage proverb, “‘ Least said, 
soonest mended.” On my side certainly, be- 
cause many a silly fancy is fanned into a 
misplaced love by talking it over with a 
foolish sympathizer; on theirs, because I 
have generally found that those who felt the 
most said the least. Happiness is some- 
times loquacious ; but to pain—and there is 
so much pain always mixed up in love affairs 
—the satest and best panacea is silence. 

My mother and I were silent to one 
another, perfectly silent, though we must 
have read one another’s hearts as clear as a 
book, day by day ; still neither spoke. What 
was there to speak about? He had never 
said a word to me that all the world might 
not hear, and I—I would not think of my- 
self or of my future. Indeed I seemed to 
have no future at all after the 18th of Sep- 
tember, the day on which the ship was to 
sail from Southampton. 

Between now and then our life was full 
enough, even though outside it was as quiet 
and lonely as before I went to Bath, except 
for one friend who came to see us now and 


seemed to me so | 
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interests were dear, as his tous. He came 
| generally on a Sunday, being so occupied 


during the week, and he used to call us his | 


** Sunday rest,” saying that when he was 
abroad he would try to console himself for 
the loss of it by writing regularly ‘‘ Dominical 
letters.” 

He was very cheerful about his departure, 
and very certain as to his return, which he 
meant to be, at the latest, within four years. 

“ Elma will then be one-and-twenty, and 
you not quite a septuagenarian, Mrs. Picardy, 
and the General will be only seventy-five. 


As I told him the other day, when he spoke | 
of my being one day master at Broadlands, | 


it is likely to be a good many years yet 
before that time arrives.” 

But he would be master there some time, 
as of course he and we both knew. 


future, planning what he was to do with his 


wealth and influence—schemes all for others, | 
Not a thought of luxury | 
or ease, or worldly position, only how he | 


none for himself. 


should best use all the good things that 


might fall to him so as to do the widest ' 


good. 
How proud I was of him, and am still ! 
My mother, I could see, enjoyed his 

society very much. 


she added, “‘ in nothing else does he at all 
resemble your father.” 

Though she said this with a sigh, it was 
not a sigh of pain. She was in no way un- 
happy, I think—quite the contrary—only a 
little meditative and grave, but that chiefly 
when we were alone. 


times I was hardly able to speak a word. 
What long still Sunday afternoons we used 


parlour! What twilight walks we had across 


the Tyning and over the fields! 


noticing his exceeding tenderness over her; 
but I was not jealous of him—not at all. 


At first I could see she was a little nervous | 


in his company, inclined to be irritable, and 


quick to mark any little peculiarities he had— | 
and he had a few; but she never criticized | 
him, only watched him; and gradually I} 


could perceive that she grew satisfied, and 
neither criticized nor watched him any more. 


then, like any ordinary friend, to whom our 


Occa- , 
sionally we all took a dip into the far-away 


She told me once there | 
was in him a charm of manner that she had | 
never seen in any man, except one. “Only,” | 


When Cousin Conrad | 
came she received him warmly, and exerted | 
herself to make all things as pleasant to him | 
as possible; the more so, becasise some- | 
| rather sad story, but I do not. 
| blamed her; I scarcely even pitied her. 
to spend, all three together, in our little | 


Cousin | 
Conrad always gave my mother his arm, and | 
I followed after, watching the two, and | 


I had leisure to observe and think over 
these two, because I dared not think for a 
moment of myseli—how it would be with 
me when he ceased to come, when we missed 
him out of our life, and the seas rolled be- 
tween us, and his familiar presence was only 
a remembrance and a dream. Many a time 
when I could not sleep of nights—when all 
these things came upon me in such a tide 
that I could have wrung my hands and 
screamed, or got up and paced the room in 
the darkness like a wild creature in its cage, 
only for fear of disturbing my mother—she 
would put out her hand and feel for me, 
“ Child, are you wide awake still ?” and take 
me silently into her arms. 

Her tenderness over me in those last 
weeks—those last days—I cannot describe, 
but have never ceased to remember. She 
kept me constantly employed: in fact I was 
nervously eager after work, though I often 
left it half finished. But whatever I did, or 
left undone, she never blamed me. She 
treated me a little like a sick child, but with- 
out telling me I was ill. For I was ill—sick 
unto death at times with misery, with bitter, 
bitter humiliation—and then by fits unutter- 
ably happy; but of the happiness or the 
misery we neither of us spoke at all. 

Only once I remember her teiling me, as 
if by accident, the ‘history of a friend of hers, 
a girl no older than myself, who when one 
day coming into a room saw a face which she 
had never seen before, yet from that moment 
she loved it—loved it, in one way or other, all 
her life. , 

“And he deserved her love; he was a 
noble and good man,” said my mother, 

“* Did she marry him ?” 

“he.” 

We were silent a little, and then my 
mother continued, sewing busily as she 
spoke. ‘“ The world might say it was a 
I never 


Love comes to us, as all other things come, 
by the will of God; but whether it does good 
or harm depends, also like other things appa- 
rently, upon our own will. There are such 
things as broken hearts and blighted lives, 


| but these are generally feeble hearts and 


selfish lives. The really noble, of men or 
women, are those who have strength to love, 
and strength also to endure.” 

I said nothing, but I never forgot those 
healing words; and often, when most in- 
clined to despise myself, it was balm to my 
heart to know that, reading it, as I was quite 


| sure she did, my mother did not despise me ; 
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and so I made up my mind, as she had said, 
to “ endure.” 

What sie must have endured, for me and 
through me—often, alas! from me, for I was 
very itritable at times—no tongue can tell. 
Mothers only, I think, can understand how 
vicarious suffering is sometimes the sharpest 
During those days I used to pity 
myself; now, looking back upon them, I | 
pity my mother. Yet I have no recollec- | 
tion of her ever changing from that sweet 
motherly calmness which was the only thing 
that soothed my pain. 

Her pain, the anguish of seeing herself no 
longer able to make the entire happiness of | 
her child, of watching the power slip out of | 
her hands, and for a while perhaps feeling, | 
with unutterable bitterness, a vague dread | 
that the love is slipping away too—of this 
I never once thought then; I did after- 
wards. 

Well, somehow or other the time went by 





| and brought us to the last week, the last | 
| day; which Cousin Conrad asked if he might | 


| rous heart, the gay spirits, the quick sym-| 


_ rather say a kind thing than an unkind one. | 


spend with us, both because “ we were the 
dearest friends he had,” and because he had | 
a somewhat important message to bring from | 
my grandfather, with whom he had been 
staying at Broadlands. 

“ And a charming place it is,” he wrote, 


“and a very well-managed estate too, though 


it is in Ireland.” It was always a pet joke 
of his against my mother, that she disliked | 
every thing Irish, and distrusted him because | 
he was just a little bit of an Irishman. | 

She used to laugh, saying it was quite true | 
he had al the Irish virtues, the warm gene- | 


pathy, the sweet courtesy which would always | 


| 


| As for his Irish faults, she declined to pass | 


| judgment upon them. 


Time would show. | 
“ Ah, yes,” he would sometimes answer | 
gravely, “if heaven grants me time.” 

But these passing sadnesses of his I never | 
noticed much; the mere sight of him was 
enough to make any one glad; and when he 
came, even though it was his last time of 
coming, and I knew it, the joy of seeing him 
after a week’s absence was as great as if he 
had been absent a year, and we had all three 
forgotten that he was ever to leave us again. 

He and my mother fell at once to talking, 
discussing the proposition of which my 
grandfather had made him the bearer. This 
was, that she and I should come at once to 





live at Broadlands, not, as I at first feared, 
in the characters of Miss Picardy and Miss | 


Picardy’s mother, but that she should take | 


her position as his son’s widow and the mis- 
tress of his house so long as the General 
lived. 

“ That may be many years or few,” said 
Cousin Conrad, “ and ‘after his death he 
promises nothing; but,” with a smile, “I 
think you need not be afraid.” 

And then he went on to explain that it 
was my grandfather’s wish to spend half the 
year at Broadlands and the other half in 
Dublin or London, according as was con- 


| venient, especially with reference to me and 


the completion of my education, so as to fit 


| me for whatever position in society I might 


be called upon to fill. 

“ Not that she is ill-educated, or unaccom- 
plished. We know what she is, do we not, 
Mrs. Picardy? Still her grandfather wishes 


| her to be quite perfect, doubtless with the 


He 
“T have no right to say any more, 


idea that she shall one day be——” 
stopped. 


| for I know nothing of the General’s inten- 


tions. All I imtreat is—accept his kindness. 
It will prove a blessing to himself, and to 
you also. Elma rich will be a much more 
useful woman than Elma poor. This, whether 
she marries or not. If she should marry, and 
I hope she will one day—-—” 

Here my mother looked up sharply. There 
was in her face a slight shade of annoyance, 
even displeasure; but it met his, so sad, 
so calm, so resolute, and passed away. She 
said nothing, only sighed. 

“ Forgive my referring to this subject, Mrs. 
' Picardy ; ; but it isone upon which the General 
feels very strongly ; indeed he bade me speak 
of it, both to relieve your mind and your 
daughter’s. There was once a gentleman, 
a Sir Thomas Appleton—Elma may have 
told you about him.” 

No. Elma had not. I felt I was expected 
to speak ; so I said witha strange composure, 
and yet not strange, for it seemed as if I were 
past feeling anything now, “that I had not 
thought it worth while to trouble my mother 
with my trouble about Sir Thomas Apple- 
ton.” 

“Trouble is an odd word for a young lady 
to use when a young man falls in love with 
her,” said Cousin Conrad, smiling ; “ but she 
really was very miserable. She looked the 
picture of despair for days. Never mind! as 
Mercutio says, ‘ Men have died and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love.’ Sir 
Thomas is not dead yet—not likely to die. 
And your grandfather bade me assure you, 
Elma, that if half-a-dozen Sir ‘Thomases 
should appear, he will not urge you to marry 
one of them unless you choose.” 
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“That is right,” said my mother, “and | the General, before she marries, or is even 
Elma was quite right too. If she does not | engaged, she ought to have plenty of oppor- 
love a man, she must never marry him, how- | tunity of seeing all kinds of men—good men 
ever her friends might wish it. She will not | —and of choosing deliberately, when she does 
be unhappy even if she never marries at all. | choose, so that she may never regret it after- 
My dear child!” wards. Sometimes in their twenties girls 

“Yes, you say truly,” answered Cousin | feel differently from what they do in their 
Conrad, after a long pause, “and truly, also, | teens, and if after being bound they wake 
you call her a ‘child.’ Therefore, as I told | up and wish themselves free again God 
































forbid such a misfortune should happen to | the many who are sure to love her, she will 

her.” do it with her eyes open. You understand 
‘Tt never will, I think,” said my mother. | me, do you not—you at least?” added he, 
“It never must,” said Cousin Conrad, | very earnestly. 

decisively. ‘‘We will guard against the re; ‘I think I do.” 

motest chance of such a thing. She shall be; ‘And you forgiveme? Remember, I am 

left quite free ; her mother will be constantly | going away.” 

beside her; she will have every opportunity, “Idoremember. I am not likely ever to 

of choice ; and when she does choose, among | forget,” replied my mother, visibly affected, 
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and offering him her hand. He clasped it 
warmly, and turned away, not saying another 
word. 

For me, I sat apart, thinking not much 
of what either of them said or did; though 
afterwards I recalled it all. Thinking, in- 
deed, very little about anything beyond the 
one fact—that he was going away, that after 
this day I should see him no more for days 
and weeks and months and years. 

I sat apart, taking no share in the con- 
versation, only watching him by stealth, 
him to whom I was nothing at all, and 
he nothing to me, except just my Cousin 
Conrad. Yet then, ay, and at any time 
in my life, I could have died for him !—said 
not a word, but just quietly died! I sat, 
trying to lay up in my heart every trick of 
his manner, every line of his face, as a sort of 
memorial storehouse to live upon during the 
dark famine days that were coming. 

“Well, then, that business is settled,” 
said he, with a sigh of relief. “You will go 
to Broadlands as soon as you can—perhaps 
even next week ;” and he proceeded to give 
minute directions for our journey, saying it 
would be a comfort to him to know that all was 
arranged as easily as possible, and he would 
think of us safe in my grandfather’s beautiful 


home, while he was tossing on the Bay of 
Biscay. He could not hear of us for many 


months. There was no overland route to 
India then. 

>“ But I can wait. I have learned to wait, 
and yet it sometimes seems a little hard, at 
thirty-six years old. But it is right, it is 
right,” he added, half to himself. Years after 
how thankful I was to remember his words! 

Then, rising, he suggested that we should 
sit talking no longer ; but all three go out to- 
gether into the pleasant afternoon sunshine 
and “ enjoy ourselves.” 

“‘ Enjoy,” seemed astrange word to use, and 
yet it was a true one. When friends are all 
at peace together, with entire trust and con- 
tent in one another, there is no bitterness 
even in the midst of parting pain. And such 
was his sweet nature, and the influence it had 
upon those about him, that this fact was 
especially remarkable. I have now not a 
single recollection of that day which is not 
pleasant as well as dear. 

We spent part of it at a place where my 
mother and I had often talked of going, 
the abbey which we had started to see that 
afternoon when the bleak wind made me 
resolve to buy her a Paisley shawl. As we 
again crossed the Tyning, I overheard her 
telling Cousin Conrad the whole storv. 





“ Just like her—just like Elma!” said he, 
turning round to look at me, and then told, 
how on his side he remembered the General’s 
calling him into his room to write a letter 
concerning the possible grand-daughter which 
he thought he had found. 

“It is strange upon what small chances 
great things seem to hang. We go on and 
on, year after year, and nothing happens, 
and we think nothing ever will happen; and 
then suddenly turning a corner, we come upon 
our destiny. Is it not so, Mrs. Picardy ?” 

I do not remember what my mother 
answered, or if she answered at all. She was 
exceedingly kind, even tender to him; but 
she was also exceedingly grave. 

Thus we wandered on till we reached the 
old abbey—a mere ruin, and little cared for by 
the owners of the house in whose grounds it 
stood. .The refectory was used as a wood- 
shed, the chapel as a stable, and above it, 
ascended by a broken stair, were two large 
rooms, still in good preservation, said to 
have been the monks’ library and their dove- 
cot. 

“ You can still see the holes in the stone 
walls, I am told, where the pigeons built 
their nests,” said my mother. “Go up and 
look at them, if you like, you two; I will 
rest here.” 

She sat down on a heap of hay, and we | 
went on without her. Only once she called 
after us that the stair was dangerous, and he 
must take care of “the child.” 

“ Ah, yes!” he said with sucha smile! It 
made me quite cheerful, and we began exa- ! 
mining everything and discussing everything | 
quite after the old way. Then we rested 
awhile, and stood looking out through the 
narrow slits of windows on to the pleasant 
country beyond. 

“What a comfortable life those old monks 
must have made for themselves! And how 
curious it must have been as they sat poring 
over their manuscript-writing or illuminating | 
in this. very room, to hear close by the 
innocent little pigeons cooing in their nests ! 
I wonder if they ever thought that the poor 
little birds were, in some things, happier far 
than they.” 

“How?” said I, and then instinctively 
guessed, and wished I had not said it. 

“ Very jolly old fellows, though, they must 
have been, with a great idea of making 
themselves comfortable. See, Elma, that | 
must be the remains of their orchard—these | 
gnarled apple-trees, so very old, yet trying 
to bear a few apples still; and there are | 
their fishponds—undoubtedly you always find 
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fishponds near monasteries ; and look, what 
a splendid avenue of walnut trees! No 


doubt they had all the good things of this | 


life ; except one, the best thing of all—home ; 
a married home.” 

It was only a word—but oh! the tone in 
which he said it! he who, he once told me, 
had never had a home in all his life. Did 
he regret it? Was he, as I always fancied 
when he looked sad, was he thinking of 
| Agnes? Only Agnes? 

I was not clever, and I was very young; but 
I believe, even then, if any one had wanted 
it, I could have learnt how to make a home, a 
real home, as only a loving woman can. Not 
a wealthy home, maybe, and one that might 
have had its fair proportion of cares and 
anxieties ; but I would have struggled through 
them all. I would not have been afraid of 
anything. I would have fought with and 
conquered, please God, all remediable evils ; 
and those I could not conquer, I would have 
sat down and endured without complaining. 
No one need have been afraid that I had not 
strength enough to bear my own burden, 
perhaps the burden of two. Nay, it 
would have made me happier. I never 
wished to have an easy life; only a life 
with love in it—love and trust. Oh! how 
happy I could have been, however difficult 
my lot, if only I had had some one always 
beside me, some one whom I could at once 
look up to and take care of, cherish and 
adore! How we could have spent our lives 
together, have passed through poverty if 
need be, and risen joyfully to prosperity, 
still together! have shared our prime and 
our decline, always together! Instead of 
this 

No! Silence, my heart! What am I that 
I should fight against God? Itwas His will. 
With him there are no such words as “might 
have been.” 

One thing I remember vividly—that as we 
stood there, looking out, Cousin Conrad 
put his hand a moment lightly on my shoulder. 

“Keep as you are a minute. Sometimes 
as you stand thus, with your profile turned 
away, you look so very like her—so like 
Agnes—that I could fancy it was she herself 
come back again, young as ever, while I 
have grown quite old. Yes, compared with 
you, Elia, I am quite old.” 

I said nothing. If I had said anything— 


if I could have told him that those we love to ! 


us never seem old, that even had it been as he 
said, he, with his grey hair, was more to me, 
and would be, down to the most helpless old 
age, than all the young men in the world. 





But how could I have said it? Andif I had, 
it would have made no difference. Years 
afterwards I recalled his look—firm andsweet, 
never wavering in a purpose which he thought 
right. No; nothing would have made any 
difference. 

We stayed a few minutes longer, and then 
came back, he helping me tenderly down 
the broken stairs, to my mother’s side. She 
gave a start, and a sudden eager, anxious 
look at us both; but when Cousin Conrad 
said in his usual voice, that it was time for 
us to go home, she looked down again and 
—sighed. 

We went home, rather silently now, and 
took a hasty tea, for he had to be back in 
Bath by a certain hour, and besides, the 
mists were gathering, and my mother urged 
him to avoid the risk of a cold night-ride. 

“ We must say good-bye at last, and per- 
haps it is best after all to say it quickly,” I 
heard her tell him, in an undertone. Her 
voice trembled, the tears stood in her eyes. 
For me, I never stirred or wept. : 1 was as 
still as a stone. 

“You are right,” answered he, rising. 
** Good-bye, and God bless you. That is 
all one needs to say.” ‘Taking her hand, 
he kissed it. Then glancing at me, he asked 
her—my mother only—* May I?” 

She bent her head in assent. Crossing 
the room, he came and kissed me, once on 
my forehead, and once—oh, thank God, 
just that once!—on my mouth. Where I keep 
it—that kiss of his—till I can give it back to 
him in Paradise. 

For in this world I never saw my Cousin 
Conrad more. 

* 5 * a * 


We had a very happy three years—my 


mother and I—as happy as we had ever 
known. For after Cousin Conrad’s departure 
we seemed to close up together—she and J 
—in one another's loving arms ; understand- 
ing one another thoroughly, though still, as 
ever, we did not speak one word about him 
that all the world might not have heard. 
Outwardly, our life was wholly free from 
care. We had as much of each other's 
society, or nearly as much, as we had ever 
had, with the cares of poverty entirely re- 
moved. My grandfather proved as good as 
his word, and all that Cousin Conrad had 
said of him he justified to the full. He 
received my mother with cordial welcome, 
and treated her from first to last with unfail- 
ing respect and consideration. She had 
every luxury that I could desire for her, and 





she needed luxuries, for after her illness she 
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was never her strong, active self again. 


But she was her dear self always—the 
sweetest, brightest little mother in all the 
world. 

To the world itself, however, we were 
two very grand people—Mrs. and Miss 
Picardy of Broadlands. At which we often 
laughed between ourselves, knowing that we 
were in reality exactly the same as in our 
shut-up poverty-days—just “my mother 
and I.” 

Cousin Conrad’s letters were our great 
enjoyment. He never missed a single mail. 
Generally he wrote to her, with a little note 
inside for me, inquiring about my studies 
and amusements, and telling me of his own; 
though of himself personally he said very 
little. Whether he were well or ill, happy 
or miserable, we could guess only by in- 
direct evidence. But one thing was clear 
enough—his intense longing to be at home. 

“ Not a day shall I wait,” he said ina 
letter to my grandfather, “not a single day 
after the term of absence I have prescribed 
to myself is ended.” And my grandfather 
coughed, saying mysteriously, ‘‘ that Conrad 
always had his crotchets; he hoped this 
would be the last of them; it was not so 
very long to look forward.” 

Did I look forward? Had I any dreams 
of a possible future? I cannot tell. My 
life was so full and busy—my mother seemed 
obstinately determined to keep it busy—that 
I had little time for dreams. 

She took me out into society, and I think 
both she and my grandfather enjoyed society’s 
receiving me well. I believe I made what is 
called a “sensation” in both Dublin and 
London. I was even presented at Court, 
and the young Queen said a kind word or 
two about me, in her Majesty’s own pleasant 
way. Well, well, all that is gone by now; 
but at the time I enjoyed it. It was good to 
be worth something —even to look at— 
and I liked to be liked very much, until 
some few did rather more than like me, and 
then I was sometimes very unhappy. But 
my grandfather kept his promise; he never 
urged upon me any offer of marriage. And 
my mother, too—my tender mother—asked 
me not a single question as to the why and 
the wherefore, though, one after another, I 
persistently refused them all. 

““When she is one-and-twenty, my dear, 
we may hope she will decide. By then she 
will have time to know her own mind. 
Conrad said so, and Conrad is always right.” 

Thus said my grandfather to my mother, and 
they both smiled at one another ; they were 





the best of friends now, and so they remained 
to the last. 

The last came sooner than any of us had 
thought—for Cousin Conrad’s prophecies 
were not realised. When we had had only 
three years in which to make him happy— 
and I know we did make him happy-—my 
dear grandfather died ; suddenly, painlessly, 
without even having had time to bid us good- 
bye. It was a great shock, and we mourned 
for him as if we had loved him all our lives. 
Ay, even though, to the great surprise of our 
affectionate friends—a large circle now—he 
left us only a small annuity—the rest of his 
fortune going, as the will proved he had 
always meant it to go, to Cousin Conrad. I 
was so glad! 

Cousin Conrad was now obliged to come 
home. We had only one line from him, 
when he got the sad news, begging my mother 
to remain mistress at Broadlands until he 
arrived there, and adding that, if it did not 
trouble us very much, he should be grateful 
could we manage to meet him at Southamp- 
ton, he being “ rather an invalid.” 

So we went. I need not say anything 
about the journey. When it ended, my 
mother, just at the last minute, proposed 
that I should remain in the carriage, at the 
dock gates, while she went forward to the 
ship’s side, where we could dimly perceive a 
crowd disembarking. 

They disembarked. I saw them land 
in happy groups, with equally happy friends 
to greet them, laughing and crying and 
kissing one another. ‘They all came home, 
safe and sound, all but one—my one. Deep 
in the Red Sea, where the busy ships sail 
over him, and the warm waves rock him in 
his sleep, they had left him—as much as 
could die of him—my Cousin Conrad. 

He had died of the fatal family disease 
which he knew he was doomed to, though the 
warm climate of the East and the pure air of 
the hills, kept it dormant for a long time. 
But some accidental exposure brought on 
inflammation of his lungs; after which he 
began to sink rapidly. The doctors told him 
he would never reach England alive; but he 
was determined to try. I heard it was won- 
derful how long the brave spirit upbore the 
feeble body. He did not suffer much, but 
just lay every day on deck; alone, quite 
alone, as far as near friends went—yet watched 
and tended by all the passengers, as if 
he had belonged to them for years. In the 
midst of them all, these kind strange faces, 
he one day suddenly, when no one expected 
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it, “ fell on sleep.” For he looked as if asleep 

—they said—with the sun shining on his face, 

and his hands folded, as quiet as a child. 
All that was his became mine. He left it 


me—and it was a large fortune—in a brief! 


will, made hastily the very day after he had 
received the tidings of my grandfather’s 
death. He gave me everything absolutely, 
both “‘ because it was my right,” and “ be- 
cause he had always loved me.” 


He had always loved me. Then, why grieve? | 


In course of years, I think I have almost 
ceased to grieve. If, long ago, merely be- 
cause I loved him, I had felt as if already 
married, how much more so now, when 
nothing could ever happen to change this 
feeling, or make my love for him a sin? 

I do not say there was not an intermediate 
and terrible time, a time of utter blank- 
ness and darkness, when I “ walked through 
the valley of the shadow of death ;” alone, 
quite alone. But by-and-by I came out of 
it into the safe twilight—ze came out of it, 
I should say, for she had been close beside 
me all the while, my dearest mother ! 


| 


| She helped me to carry out my life ; as like 
' his as I could make it, in the way I knew he 
would most approve. And, so doing, it has 
not been by any means an unhappy life. I 
have had his wealth to accomplish all his 
schemes of benevolence ; I have sought out 
his friends and made them mine, and been 
as true to them as he would have been. In 
| short, I have tried to do all that he was 
obliged to leave undone, and to make myself 
contented in the doing of it. 

“‘ Contented,” I think, was the word 
people most often used concerning us 
during the many peaceful years we spent 
together, my mother and I. Now it is only 
I. But I am, I think, a contented old woman 
yet. My own are still my own—perhaps the 
more so as I approach the time of reunion. 
For even here, to those who live in it and 
understand what it means, there is, both 
for us and for our dead, both in this life 
and in the life to come, the same “ kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Of course I have always remained Elma 
Picardy. 


THE CALCUTTA NATIVES. 


wi. (Concluding Paper.) 


BOUT 1860, when discontent was at its 
height in the indigo districts, and the 
subject was being fiercely discussed by the 
press and public of Calcutta, a Bengalee 
drama called the Wi7 Darpan, or “ Indigo 
Mirror,” made its appearance. Among its 
characters were truculent English planters, 
their wicked families set off by poor and 
virtuous Bengalee cultivators, and all the 
abuses incidental to indigo planting were in- 
tensified and exaggerated with great dramatic 
force. Mr. Long, discerning merit in the 
play, and considering it a timely contribution 
to the indigo controversy, translated the book, 
and brought it to the notice of the Bengal 
Government, by whom it was widely circu- 
lated under official covers, 
Association chose to consider the work a libel, 
and instituted proceedings, not against the 
author, but against Mr. Long as translator and 
publisher of the work. The injustice not less 
than the inexpediency of such a course was 
obvious. In the vernacular, the play acted 
with the subtle skill of Bengalee mimics, 
might well have been deemed inflammatory 
and dangerous, but in its English guise the 
drama could serve no purpose but to show 
what the natives thought of their English 
landlords, and to give the planters an oppor- 


The Planters’ | 


tunity of rebutting the charges implied. But 
the planters were incensed at the interference 
of the missionaries, and determined to select 
a scapegoat from their body. The trial be- 
fore the High Court in which the judge ruled 
that strictures upon a class may be prose- 
cuted as individual libels, was the gravest 
public scandal that India had seen for 
many years. Mr. Long was subjected to a 
considerable fine and to a month’s imprison- 
ment; but a native gentleman paid down the 
moneyin court, and for the next four weeks 
| Mr. Long was the hero of Calcutta, and there 
| were more cards left at his prison door than 
at Government House. 

This incident did much to produce good 
feelings between missionaries and natives, 
and its effects have not died away at the 
' present day. In rural districts the missionary 
is everywhere hailed as the ryot’s protector, 
and the peasantry wiil confide their grievances 
to him as readily as to the district magistrate. 

Besides the British India Association, there 
are other political clubs, expressing the dif- 
ferent shades of educated Bengalee opinion, 
but none distinctive enough to be noticed in 
so brief a sketch. The religious institutions 
of Calcutta now claim our attention. I have 
already mentioned that when Bengalees began 
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to give the reins to religious speculation, 


Hindoo orthodoxy set up a society in its own 
defence. The Dharma Sabha still exists, but 
in name only, so far as the defence of 
Hinduism is concerned. The present head 
of the Calcutta branch is Rajah Kali Krishna 
Bahadur, the descendant of Lord Clive’s 
native secretary, a worthy nobleman, who 
spends his time more agreeably in wooing the 
Sanscrit muse than in penning philosophical 
defences of Hindoo idolatry. I notice the 
Dharma Sabha as a silent protest upon the 
part of orthodoxy, but it exercises no religious 
influence upon Bengalee society. Next in 
order comes the original congregation of 
Vedic Theists, calied the Adi Somaj, to dis- 
tinguish them from their seceders, the Brahmo 
Somaj,.or Progressive Theists. After Ram- 
mohun Roy’s death, the Tagores naturally 
took the lead among the Calcutta Theists. 
| Under the influence of the venerable De- 
| bendra Nath Tagore the tendency seems to 
have been from the western eclecticism of 
Rammohun Roy back to the Theism of the 
Vedantic school of Hindoo philosophy, which 
is practically pantheism. The members still 
clung to caste in a modified form, and shrank 
from assuming an aggressive attitude against 
idolatry. The younger and more ardent 
thinkers, with Keshub Chunder Sen at their 
head, could not remain content with a com- 
| promise, and their secession resulted in the 
| new Brahmo Somaj of India, which rejects 
caste, denies the authority of the Vedas, and 
addresses itself actively to redress the abuses 
of Hindoo society. ‘The old Somaj, however, 
accommodates itself to a large class of 
thinkers who are not prepared to renounce 
caste or to embrace the advanced views of 
| the younger sect. Moreover, in attributing 
to portions of the Vedas the authority ofa 
| guasi revelation, the Vedantic Theists hold 

out a more tangible creed to their disciples 
| than the mutable and speculative ideas which 
|| are received by the Progressive Brahmists 
upon the simple zfse dixit of Keshub Chunder 
Sen. Iam not aware that the old Theists 
| display much religious energy, and in mis- 
| sionary enterprise they certainly fall far short 
of the Progressive party; but in purity of life 
and earnestness of purpose, there are members 
of the original sect who might be held up as 
exemplars to any denomination, Christian or 
heathen, in Calcutta. 

Since Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen’s visit 
to England, Brahmism has been so much 
before the public and so frequently discussed, 
that I need not enter into details concerning 
it, nor shall I venture to forecast its future. 





There is, however, a strong temptation to 
compare modern Brahmism with the Neo- 
Platonism which western Paganism put forth 
as a bulwark against the progress of young 
Christianity. There certainly are many points 
of similarity between them. The Brahmist 
stands between the darkness of heathenism 
and the strong and steady light of Christianity, 
where the Neo-Platonist stood. The one 
exalts human speculation and abases faith 
just as the other did. The Brahmist appro- 
priates to himself all the ethics of Christi- 
anity, and says he can read them in the book 
of nature; the Neo-Platonist did the same. 
And even if we had no faith that Christianity 
is destined one day to absorb all races of 
men that dwell upon earth, we should be 
warranted in supposing that Brahmism will 
melt away even as Neo-Platonism was dis- 
solved in the genial light of a better sun. A 
creed that raises itself upon the shoulders of 
human speculation above all revelation, and 
that seeks to satisfy the emotional nature of 
mankind with a purely intellectual belief, 
cannot take a deep hold upon the world. 
Keshub Chunder Sen is a good and an able 
man, but he is not one who is likely to found 
areligion. And if he were, he cannot be- 
queath his genius to his successor, nor can he 
leave behind him a revelation to bind his fol- 
lowers together. What would have become 
of Islam after the death of Mohammed when 
Abubekker and Ali began to quarrel for the 
lieutenancy of Allah, if there had not been 
the Koran to appeal to? But there may be 
a great work for Brahmism to do in India, 
and all liberal-minded men will wish the 
Theists God-speed in their warfare with 
idolatry. 

The native Christians are cut off from the 
mass of society into a community, or rather a 
number of denominational groups; for such 
is the evil effect of our sectarian divisions. 
Each mission has its little group of converts 
gathered round it, but there is not the same 
intercourse between the converts of different 
denominations that one could expect and 
wish to see; and I am not aware that the 
majority of missionaries have as yet exerted 
themselves in this direction. The time has 
not come when the native Christians can 
make themselves heard in public meetings of 
their countrymen, and there is not much 
occasion for them to come forward into 
public life, as the missionaries protect their 
interests and fight all their battles. It must 
not, however, be supposed that because the 
native Christians stand aloof from Hindoo 
society, that they are either intellectually or 
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socially insignificant. Such a man as the 
Rev. Mr. Bannerjee, to whose story I have 
already alluded, is respected by all classes of 
Hindoos. Mr. Ganendro Mohun Tagore is 
| a member of one of the first families in 
Calcutta, an English barrister, and an ex- 
professor of the London University ; and it 
ought to be stated also that he has sacrificed 
a large fortune by embracing Christianity. 
3esides these two instances there are many 
other persons of both position and scholar- 
ship who could be singled out from the native 
Christian community of Calcutta. 

When a missionary of ability and energy 
devotes himself to public life, he acquires a 
power over the natives to which no European 
from any of the other classes, official or non- 
official, is at all likely to attain. The native 
is more at home with the missionary than 
with any other person, and as it is his busi- 


ness to teach, they take his lectures in good | 


part. Aman like Dr. Duff finds his place 
to be as much among the older natives at 
their public meetings in the Town Hall, as 
among the younger ones in his own institu- 
tion. It is in the missionary’s house that 
the young Bengalee generally catches his first 
glimpse of English domestic life, and there 
are few places where he could view it in a 
calmer and more simple aspect. In his own 
home the young Bengalee has few means of 
intellectual enjoyment, and he is always 
delighted, as well as curious, to spend an 
evening in an English family. And really 
there can be little doubt that an hour of this 
extra-mural intercourse conducted in a kindly 
and familiar spirit, which so greatly charac- 
terized Dr. Duff’s system, is far more bene- 
ficial to the young native than days of 
lecturing within the classroom. The work 
which Dr. Duff carried on so long, and with 
such signal success, has been carried on 
under Dr. Murray Mitchell ; and it could not 
have fallen into better hands. Dr. Mitchell’s 
polished and genial manners have secured 
for him the friendship and confidence of the 
leading natives, and his extensive and varied 
scholarship and indefatigable missionary spirit 
have maintained the frestige which Dr. Duff 
had won for the Free Church Institution. 
The death of Dr. Ogilvie of the Church of 
| Scotland’s mission fully two years ago, left a 
| blank that will not be easily filled, to the 
native Christians of Calcutta. Dr. Ogilvie led 
a quiet, scholarly, unobtrusive life, but one 
| of hard, unceasing toil, within the bounds of 
his own college, and his work was not readily 
apparent to the casual observer. But there 
were few missionaries who understood the 








Bengalee character better, or who could deal 
more successfully with its imperfections. 
In his teaching he wrestled stoutly against | 
the Bengalées’ superficial tendencies, and | 
strove rather to develope culture and taste in | 
his pupils than to educate them up to class | 
or college standards. But in his life he | 
taught them a far more weighty lesson—a 
lesson of patient self-denial and perseverance, | 
ofa sympathy strong enough to break through | 
the bounds of constitutional bashfulness, of 
humility and of steady, unshrinking work. | 
Dr. Ogilvie was one of those who “ do good | 
by stealth, and blush to find it fame ;” and | 
the world took no notice of him because he | 
took no notice of it, There are many mis- 
sionaries who have made more converts ; there 
are some who may have sent better scholars 
to the university, but there was never a 
missionary put a foot in India who did more 
to make good men than Dr. Ogilvie did. And 
neither his teaching nor his example are 
likely to be lightly forgotten by his pupils. 
The Bethune Institute is the literary centre 
of native Calcutta, and as its scope is tho- 
roughly catholic, natives of all classes and 
castes are among its members, as well as a 
number of Englishmen who are interested in 
native progress. But it is only the English 
side of native literature that has been ad- 
vanced by the Institute, and Bengalee litera- 
ture has had to fight its way unaided, and too 
often despised by the very men who ought to 
have been striving to promote it. The popu- 
larity of the vernacular, however, has steadily 
gained ground, and with the diffusion of 
education, the ablest writers are beginning to 
find it more profitable to write in Ben- 
galee for the edification of their countrymen, 
than in English for the amusement of the 
Sahibs. There is now a strong vernacular 
press, not only in Calcutta, but all over the 
province, there being hardly a country town 
that has not its weekly Bengalee sheet. In 
Calcutta the leading journal is the Som 
Prukash, a paper which, in addition to fur- 
nishing news from all quarters of Bengal, 
contains one or more thoughtful, decisive, 
and well-digested articles upon topics of the 
day. ‘To obtain a conception of the position 
and influence of the vernacular press in India, 
we must go back for more than a century in 
our own history, and recall the time when 
only a few newspapers circulated among the 





masses, when journal day was an epoch in | 
village life, when the happy possessor read | 
aloud the newspaper to the eager group | 
of village politicians; when it was Ci | 


culated from house to house, and read and 
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re-read so long as its tatters held together. 
Bengalee journalism has, however, started 
from a cheaper and more popular point than 
the English press did, and at the present day 
nothing but the ignorance of the rural popu- 
lation prevents the vernacular papers from 
doubling or even quadrupling their circula- 
tion. As education extends there is every 
prospect that vernacular literature will be- 
come one of the most lucrative professions to 
which a Bengalee can betake himself. As 
yet, however, there is a lack of freshness and 
originality in native literary efforts, the better 
writers adhering too closely to English 
models, and the inferior ones having merely 
stirred up the slough of popular Hindoo 
literature, which is often far from being either 
wholesome or odoriferous. But still, when 
we find a novelist of the originality and vigour 
of Baboo Peary Chand Mittra—better known 
under his nom de plume of Tek Chand 
Thakoor—or one who possesses such powers 
of imagination and artistic taste as Baboo 
Pratapa Chandra Gosha lately displayed in a 
semi-historical novel, we may be sure that 
these are but the precursors of greater writers. 
Bengal has many graceful and original poets, 
but the vernacular muse wavers between a 
sickly sentimentalism and an erotic impurity 
which must be fatal to healthy poetry. 

There are several papers in Calcutta which, 
though written in English, are entirely under 
native management. Of these the best is the 
Hindoo Patriot, the organ of the British 
Indian Association, and a journal of ability 
aud influence. In politics the Patriot, of 
course, represents the interests of the Ben- 
galee landlords, and in religious matters it 
has generally defended—without attempting 
| to justify—orthodoxy and caste ; but of late 
| it has shown signs of more liberal opinions. 
A stranger, to judge from the quality of the 
| style and the correctness of the English 
which generally characterize the writing in the 
Patriot, would hardly permit himself to be- 
lieve that it was the composition of natives, 
who had learned English as a foreign lan- 
guage. The /ndian Afirror is the journal of 
the Progressive Brahmists, and its articles are 
marked by a religious but often sectarian 
tone. Another journal, the Bengalee, puts 
forth the views of Hindoo liberalism, and 
| serves as counterpoise to the conservative 
| opinions of the Fatriot. The circulation of 
these papers is, of course, confined to the 
English-reading class of natives—not yet a 
very large class—and their utility consists 
'| rather in interpreting native opinion to the 
English public than in influencing the minds 
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of the Bengalees themselves. They are also 
useful in discussing public questions with the 
Anglo-Indian press, between which and the 
vernacular journals there is no direct com- 
munication. 

There is no lack in Calcutta of institutions 
designed to spread a healthy public spirit 
among the natives, and to bring them into 
contact with the English residents. I may 
mention the Bengal Social Science Associa- 
tion, which seems to be doing much good in 
eliciting information regarding the agriculture, 
commerce, and material condition of the 
people. The great complaint made against 


the natives by the Englishmen who have | 


been associated with them in these investiga- 
tions is the utter want of sincerity and the 
dissimulation which they practise upon the 
public. A Bengalee, for instance, will lash 
himself into frenzy as he describes the igno- 
rance and wrongs of his countrymen, but when 
you ask him to allow his wife and daughters 
to be taught, he cools down at once, and 
proposes a hundred excellent reasons which 
prevent him from acceding to your request. 
One of the greatest boons that the natives of 
Calcutta have yet received has been their 
admission to the bench as honorary magis- 
trates and justices of the peace. ‘The effect 
of this has been to give them a large share 
in the municipal administration of the capital, 
and it is only justice to admit that their 
English colleagues might often learn both 
judgment and discretion from their example. 
Municipal institutions are spreading rapidly 
in India, and no measure that the English 
have as yet introduced, is doing so much to 
develope the seeds of freedom and self- 
government. The Asiatic Society is another 
medium of intercourse between Englishmen 
and natives. 


around the table a goodly sprinkling of native 
faces, some of them belonging to men who 


have a European as well as an Indian reputa- | 
Baboo Rajendra Lall Mittra, whose | 


tion. 
authority in Sanscrit philology and arche- 
ology is recognised by all Orientalists, 
whether in Europe or America, is one of the 


most active members of the society and a | 


constant contributor to its journals.- The 
proceedings are conducted in English, but 


this has not prevented the society from ob- | 


taining the opinions and assistance of the 
most learned natives in the country. 

Though there are a very large number of 
Muhammedans in Calcutta, they cannot be 
said to exercise much political influence. 
They are mostly menials and small traders, 





| 
| 





At the monthly meetings of | 
the society in Park Street one always sees | 
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| and they keep more aloof from English inter- 
course than the Hindoos do. So long agoas 
Warren Hastings’s time a madrisseh or college 
| was erected and liberally endowed for the 
promotion of Muhammedan education, but it 
has been neglected by the Government and 
allowed to fall far behind the other educa- 
tional institutions of the city. The Muham- 
medans are fond of their own classical 
tongues, the Arabic and the Persian, the 
language of the Koran, and that in which 
Sadi and Hafiz wrote; and they look with 
suspicion on all attempts to instruct them in 
Western science and literature. Still there 
are signs of a more enlightened spirit among 
the younger Mussulmans, and the example of 
Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, who has raised 
himself by his ability and perseverance to 
the foremost place among his co-religionists 
and to a seat in the local legislature, is sure 
to attract many followers. ‘The Mussulmans 
may be said to lie almost outside missionary 
influence. Strong in their own faith and 
bigotedly prejudiced against Christianity, 
they will hardly condescend to religious dis- 
cussion, and when they do, argument is 
brought to a stand-still by an appeal to the 
inspiration of the Koran, from a belief in 
which no reasoning will move them. But 
education will in time develope scepticism, 
and pave the way for the reception of a more 
probable creed. The late Prince Gholam Ma- 
hommed, the representative of Tippoo Sultan, 
who resided at Calcutta since the downfall of 
his dynasty, set the Mussulmans an excellent 
example by his frequent benefactions to the 
needy of all classes and creeds. Iam inclined 
to think that in Calcutta, as in many other 
places in the East, the Muhammedans would 
be much better men, much more loyal sub- 
jects, and much more useful members of 
society, but for the influence of their priest- 
hood, by whom the flame of bigotry and 
jealousy is constantly fanned, and who never 
cease to hold up war and enmity against the 
infidel as the highest earthly duty of a son of 
Islam. We cannot stop the mouths of these 
fanatics, for that, however just and expedient 
it might be, would be the semblance of a blot 
upon British toleration, but we can educate 
the people to the wickedness and absurdity 
of this doctrine, and when their reverences 
the Moulavies find that their teaching is no 
longer relished, there can be little doubt that 
they will assume a milder tone. This seems 
to me to be the true solution of the vexed Mus- 
sulman problem. 

It would be very difficult to specify suc- 
cinctly the actual tendencies of native pro- 





gress at the present hour. We see the 
gigantic mass of Hinduism crumbling down 
in a hundred different parts and under the 
operations of a hundred different agencies. 
But who can say what new forms the different 
particles will ultimately assume? We com- 
plain because we see so many exchang- 
ing idolatry for universal scepticism, but we 
forget that the men who have reasoned 
themselves out of one faith are little likely to 
take another upon trust. And after all the 
scepticism of the Hindoo is nothing more 
than a spirit of earnest inquiry, the doubts of 
a man lost among a multitude of beliefs, and 
not the scornful, captious, make-believe 
nothingism with which we in the West are 
familiar. The revolution is all the greater 
because a change in the Hindoo religion 
implies the reconstruction of Hindoo society. 
Caste is dying away, and an aristocracy of 
property and intellect is rapidly taking its 
place. The education of the female sex must 
soon work another great transformation upon 
the Hindoo family, and woman must before 
long emerge from her present seclusion. The 
joint-family system, one of the greatest 
barriers to Hindco progress, still stands firm, 
but the spirit of the age is against it; and a 
generation or two will see the younger sons 
of the Bengalee landholders turned forth into 
the world to win for themselves a competence 
and a home, instead of wasting their lives, as 
at present, in idleness and poverty upon their J 
ancestral acres. The immense wealth now 
lavished upon the support of idolatry will be 
diverted to,a more useful purpose, and the 
people released from the grinding exactions 
of Brahminism will be more wealthy as well 
as more happy. I am anticipating no millen- 
nium and sketching no Utopia: I am only 
mentioning what any observer may see 
through the breaking gloom of the old 
Hindoo world ; and there may be many and 
greater evils to come than those that have 
already been. What part Christianity is 
destined to play remains to be seen. Our 
missionary efforts as yet, compared with the 
work to be done, have been little more than 
as a drop in the ocean; but insignificant as 
they have been, they have produced great 
results—results which are not to be measured 
merely by the number of converts, although 
that also is not contemptible. And as in the 
past, so in the future ; we may be sure of this, 
that the Christian missionary will always be 
found in the van of every movement which 
has for its object the welfare of India and the 
elevation of its masses. 
ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 



































WORK AND PRAY. 


























WORK AND PRAY. 


“He found them sleeping for sorrow, and said 
unto them, Why sleep ye ?”’ 
Sr. Luke xxii."45, 46. 


NV Y heart is aching sorely, 
o I would it were at rest, 
In the eternal stillness 
Of earth’s cold, quiet breast, — 
[ would that I were lying 
Seven feet below the ground, 
[.ock’d in an endless slumber, 
Wak’d by no troublous sound. 


Sweet hope, thou hast departed, 
And empty is my life ; 
I seem to have no energy 
To face the toil and strife : 
The inward prospect’s dreary, 
And dark the outward lot, 
And my secret soul is yearning 
For that which cometh not. 


Oh, hush, sad heart! bestir thec, 
And quell this murmuring cry ! 
‘Lhou, an immortal spirit, 
Shalt thou thus idle lie ? 
Look up—behold around thee 
Souls sadder far than thine ; — 
Come forth, and strive to comfort then 
Led by a Hand Divine. 


Come forth, and work among them, 
They perish at thy feet : 

Oh, tell them of Eternity— 
How swiftly Time doth fleet— 

Take them the Gospel message, 
Bid them awake from sin, 

Knock at their hearts’ hard portal 
Till they let their Saviour in. 


Labour and strive, and rest not— 
Thou hast no time to weep, 

While round thee lie thy fellow-men 
Wrapp’d in deceitful sleep :— 

Labour and strive and rest not— 
Thy grief shall soon be o'er ; 

sut they, if they arouse not, 

Must grieve for evermore. 


Peace, thy sweet Saviour’s blessing, 
He surely will impart ; 
And in His own good time 
Will heal thy wounded heart ; 
He will give thee all thou cravest, 
So thou no post forsake—- 
Wait still, and pray, and labour ; 
Fre long the day shall break. 
E. G. C. BROCK. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OW that the beautiful art of photography 
has reached its present high state of 
perfection, it may be interesting to relate to 
the generation which has sprung up since its 
discovery, the struggles of its first founders | 
in the difficulties and perplexities which | 
beset their paths—those paths which are | 
now comparatively smooth and easy. 

We undertake the task because it will 
enable us ‘to give, from personal knowledge, 
a number of illustrations of a phase in the 
scientific life of Sir David Brewster, which | 
are mot recorded in any of the biographies | 
which have appeared since, full of years and 
honours, he passed away. 

Shortly after M. Daguerre made his great 
discovery, and succeeded im fixing the images 
formed by a lens in the camera obscura, it 
octurred ‘to an English gentleman, Mr. Fox 
Talbot, ‘that the same ‘thing could be done 
by a different precess, though the principle 
in ‘both processes was the same. 

Daguerre had succeeded in producing a} 
surface so sensitive that.a picture could be 
impressed upon it by the rays of light, by 
subjecting a perfectly smooth and clean sur- | 
face of metallic silver to the fumes of iodine. 
The contact of the two elements produced 
the iodide of silver, which was the substance | 
impressible by the action of light. In think- 
ing over the rationale of the process, the 
happy thought occurred to Mr. Talbot that 
the same thing could be done by employing 
a sheet of paper ‘instead of the unyielding 
metallic plate. 

Without entering into details, his process 
consisted in saturating ‘the pores of a sheet 
of paper witha weak solution of iodine, and 
then floating it upon a pretty strong solution 
of nitrate of silver. The silver and iodine 
were thus brought in contact, and the iodide 
of silver was produced in the tissues of the 
paper. The pictures thus produced by Mr. 
Talbot were far inferior in sharpness and 
beauty of details to those produced by 
M. Daguerre, but it was found that they had | 
a grand advantage, viz., from the original 
picture produced in the camera an indefinite 
number of copies could, by an easy process, 
be taken, without the original being injured. 

Mr. Talbot immediately communicated his 
discovery to Sir David Brewster, then the 
head of the optical world. At the time he 
received the interesting communication, Sir 
David was the guest of Lord Kinnaird, at | 
his beautiful residence, Rossie Priory. The | 











communication was read to a scientific party 
there assembled, the pictures forwarded to 
Sir David exhibited, and the prospects of 
the new art freely discussed. 

With his characteristic enthusiasm, Lord 
Kinnaird resolved to go in for themew art. 
Sir David kindly agreed to get an apparatus 
constructed for his lordship, and to procure 
the requisite chemicals; and a party was 
arranged to commence operations when'these || 
should arrive. In due time they made‘their’ | 
appearance, the party assembled, and, in 
beautiful summer weather, operations began, 
But how shall we describe the anxiety with 
which the first results were looked for, and 
the disappointment which fell on all ‘hearts 
and faces, when the blurred.and hazy oufline 
of an old lady, who had sat for ‘twenty 
minutes in full sun-light. appeared? We had 
expected great things, and -such a result was 
hard indeed to bear. [But it became mani- 





| fest, after a few attempts, that we were never- 


theless at the peristyle of ‘that temple which 
none of us doubted would m time be ‘filled 
with gems which no artist, however exqui- 
site, could rival. 

Sir David was our teacher. He alone, in 
those early days, knew anything of tthe pro- 
cess or of its philosophy; and a most patient 
and painstaking teacher ‘he was, showing 1s 
how the different parts of the manipulation |, 
were to be performed, and taking his ‘full 
share of all the dirty and disagreeable work. 

Know, ye modern photographers, who-have 
manipulated nothing but ‘the clean and com- 
fortable working collection, and who can 
buy almost everything requisite prepared and 
ready to hand, that a quarter of a century 
ago you could do nothing of the kind. In | 
those days it was expedient to @ivest yourself 
of your coat, and évvest yourself im a blouse || 
or old greatcoat, to save your garments from 
the greenish-black stains and smudgings'they 
were sure otherwise to receive. All available 
tubs, buckets, foot-pails, wash-hand basins, 
and every sort of vessel which would con- 
tain water, were laid hold of for the frequent 
washings and soakings which were required. 
Every room which could be darkened was 
needed for the drying in the dark. The 
region of every domestic in a household was 
invaded, and servants were kept running per- 
petually with pails of hot and cold water, 
warm smoothing-irons, &c. The whole esta- 
blishment was turned topsy-turvy while its | 
superiors were bent on photographic stv dies. 
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Rossie Priory is one of the largest houses in 
Scotland, yet we have often seen it moved 
from one end to another, and all in it, from 
its noble owner to the humblest domestic, in 
a fever of excitement. 

It was delightful to see Sir David, then a 
lithe and active old man, engaged, with all 
the eagerness of youth, in the fascinating 
pursuit ; for it was a most fascinating study, 
because, coarse and brown and poor though 
the pictures produced were, when compared 
with those now obtained by the improved 
process, the operator was irresistibly drawn 
onward by the conviction that experience 
and care would lead to much more satis- 
factory results. Generally, each picture 
was an improvement upon its predecessor, 
because the time of exposure in the camera, 
the proper amount of development, and the 
due strength of the solutions were being 
ascertained. The art manifestly had great 
capabilities, and the operator was pleased 
with the hope of being able to succeed in 
bringing them out. 

For several weeks the interesting opera- 
tions were carried on at Rossie Priory, while 
as yet few or none knew anything about 
the art—hearing only of it as a new thing 
which was beginning to attract notice. 
Meanwhile the pictures steadily improved in 
quality, through increasing experience, and 
the ample supply of the best materials which 
could be procured. Lord Kinnaird not only 
furnished these, but wrought himself from 
norning till night with unflagging energy, 
and discovered a dexterity of manipulation 
which none of us could surpass. ‘To those 
unacquainted with the early processes, a few 
words of explanation may be given, as this will 
convey the best idea of the progress which 
has been made, and will better enable the 
reader to understand what we have to state. 

A few sheets of thin, close-grained writing 
paper were taken, and cut up into pieces the 
size of the intended pictures. These were 
brushed over (in the dark) on one side with 
a solution of iodide of potassium, having in 
ita trace of nitrate of silver. After the super- 
fluous moisture had been removed by blot- 
ting-paper, they were laid in a large vessel of 
rain-water to soak for twelve hours, in a dark- 
ned room, and were then hung up by their 
corners to drain and dry in the dark, after 
which they were placed between the leaves of 
| a blotting-book for future use. When a pic- 
ture was to be taken, one of these iodized 
sheets, which had become of a beautiful 





straw colour, was taken, and placed with the | 
prepared side uppermost, on a sheet of blot- | 


ting paper, and then rapidly brushédvover 
with a solution of ammonia-nitrate of silver, 
no more light being used than would allow 
the operator to see what he was doing. ‘The 
sheet was then rapidly blotted between ‘the 
folds of perfectly clean blotting-paper, and, 
while wet, placed in the dark side ‘of ‘the 
camera, and, as speedily as possible, exposed 
to the action of light in the instrument. 
When taken out of the dark slide, and again 
laid with the side which had been exposed 
uppermost, no trace of a picture could be 
seen. Certain parts had undergone a greater 
chemical change than others, in proportion 
to the amount of light»which had fallen-on 
them through the lens ; but they required to 
be developed in order that the picture might 
appear. The developing solution consisted 
of equal parts of aceto-nitrate of silver and 
saturated solution of gallic acid, to which 
four or five bulks of waterwere added. ‘The 
surface was rapidly brushed over with this, 
when the picture gradually appeared, one 
part after another coming into view, like the 
phantoms in a phantasmagoria: the develop- 
ment was continued until the lights threat- 
ened to become yellow, at which stage the 
process was arrested by the sheet being 
plunged into clean water and _ thoroughly 
washed. It was then laid in a solution of | 
hypo-sulphate of soda, which removed the 
undecomposed silver from the tissues 6f the 
paper, and so fixed the picture, preventing 
light from having any further action ‘on it. 
It was again soaked and washed for several 
hours to remove the hypo-sulphate, and 
finally pressed and dried. ‘This, then, was 
the zegative picture in which, as in a collodion 
negative, the lights were reversed, and from 
which any number of positives or proofs could 
be printed by light being transmitted through 
it in much the same way as at present. The 
proofs obtained were called calotypes, or 
more frequently Talbotypes, from the dis- 
coverer of the process. 

When the paper was thin and close- 
grained, and free from any metallic impuri- 
ties, these negatives were extremely beauti- 
ful, and capable of giving proofs of wonder- 
ful delicacy and beauty. ‘The writer has by 
him several landscapes, which, after an ‘inter- 
ral of more than twenty years, still discover 
a clearness and beauty of detail which is 
astonishing. 

The fixst great improvement in these nega- 
tives was saturating them with pure white 
wax, which greatly increased their trans- 
parency, without impairing their sharpness. 
Many of the delicate shadings, which were 
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| formerly lost through the coarseness of the 
paper, were thus easily rendered in the proof. 
| ‘The negative, also, was rendered leathery 
and tough, and less liable to be dirtied or 
injured. 

Still, however, it was felt that a much more 
| transparent and homogeneous material than 
paper was required to impress the exquisitely 
beautiful pictures painted by the pencils of 
light, ere the much-desired perfection could 
| be obtained. Many a long conference the 
| venerable philosopher, Lord Kinnaird, and 
| the writer had on the subject, and many a 
substance was experimented with. After the 
| long interval, it is curious to remember that 
the glutinous slime exuded by snails was 
' tried, but alas! it was found that, however 
| transparent, it had the great drawback (which 
| most substances we tried had)—it was too 
easily soluble in water. The film of it, which 
| was spread on the glass, would not endure 
the manipulation, and frequent washings 
necessary to complete the picture. 

What was requisite was a thin, transparent 
film, which would absorb water, and yet not 
be soluble in it. At last some one (whose 

name we forget) hit upon the happy idea of 
' employing the white of an egg. This sub- 
. stance is nearly pure albumen. As it is 
| taken from the egg, it is perfectly soluble in 
water, but when it has been exposed to a 
temperature approaching that of boiling 
water, it becomes insoluble. It had, there- 
fore, the requisites sought. 

Oa the discovery being made known to 
Sir David, he again visited Rossie Priory, 
| and operations with the new medium were 
eagerly commenced. Lord Kinnaird had 
provided himself with a large four-inch object- 
lens camera, by Ross, of London; the 
weather was beautiful, cegs abundant, and 
we were soon all engrossed in our experi- 
ments, 

The modus operandi was simply this. The 
whites of a dozen eggs were turned into a 
large basin, an equal buik of rain-water was 
added, a few grains of iodide of potassium 
were flung in, and the whole was whisked up 
into a white froth like snow. The basin and 
its contents were set aside in a place free 
from dust, and in a few hours a_ beautiful 
transparent fluid, the colour of pale sherry, 
was found at the bottom. It was decanted 
into a wide-mouthed stoppered bottle, and 
was immediately fit for use. This was the 
new material, for which the inventor de- 
serves immortality. It has not yet been sur- 
passed, and must be resorted to when pic- 
tures of extraordinary delicacy are required. 





The material having been thus prepared, a 
sheet of glass, the size of the intended pic- 
ture, was made perfectly clean, the albumen 
was poured over its surface, and drained off 
at one corner, and the glass, with the still 
wet film upon it, was then held verticaily 
before a clear red fire, when the 2lbumen 
was immediately coagulated and rendered 
insoluble. The sheet of glass when cool 
was dipped into a strong solution of nitrate 
of silver for two or three minutes, by which 
means it became sensitised. Itwas then put 
in a dark slide, and carried to the camera. 
After being exposed to the light, it was de- 
veloped by a mixed solution of aceto-nitrate 
of silver and gallic acid. 

By this method pictures far surpassing the 
talbotype process were produced; indeed, 
they left almost nothing to be desired except 
rapidity. 

Almost immediately after the discovery 
of the albumen process, the application of | 
collodion was suggested, and it was found 
to give such beautiful results, to be so friendly 
in its working, and so high in its sensitive- 
ness, that it has taken precedence of all 
other methods. In the Ordinance Office, 
however, albumen, from the clear, sharp 
details it gives, is still employed for the en- 
largement or reduction of the ordnance maps, 
&e. 

During the albumen epoch, Sir David was 
actively engaged in perfecting his invention 
of the refracting stereoscope, one of the most 
beautiful instruments of modern times, which, 
by its wonderful creations, has conferred pure 
and refining pleasure upon millions. As it 
was of the highest importance for displaying 
the powers of the instrument that the pic- 
tures to be united should be perfect repre- 
sentations of the same scene or object from 
slightly different points of view, Sir David 
early saw the value of photography to his 
instrument, and zealously prosecuted it, well 
knowing that it would give the exquisite 
drawing, and chiaroscuro, indispensable to 
that perfection which his mind saw to be 
attainable. It was amid the labours and 
researches at Rossie that he fixed upon the 
form of the instrument—the focal length of 
its prismatic lenses, the size of its pictures, 
and many other details in regard to it, which 
have now long characterized the instrument. 
However simple these may appear to the 
stereoscopist, they were all the result of 
patient thought and lengthened experiment. 
The first stereoscope with which he experi- 
mented was a clumsy, ill-made thing, some- 
what like a demented opera-glass, which 
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| some unhandy tin-smith in St. Andrews had 
' made for him, Misshapen and unsightly 
_ though it was, it served the purpose, and led 
ultimately to the elegant and effective instru- 
ment with which every one is so familiar. 
‘The first stereoscopic photographs were taken 
for the St. Andrews tin-smith’s affair, which, 
| wretched though it was, served to show what 
glorious reproductions of all that is beautiful 
| and grand in nature and art were about to 
arise, through the genius of the grand old 
man, and as the reward of his interesting 
| labours. 
| It was a striking illustration of Sir David’s 
wonderful physical vigour, as well as of the 
| versatility of his mind, that he could work 
| during the greater part of the day-light in 
taking pictures, and then could, after dinner, 
retire to his room, and write for hours, carry- 
ing on his controversy with Wheatstone, and 
keeping himself up with all that was going 
on in the scientific world. He must often 
| have sat till far in the morning preparing his 
papers for the different journals to which he 
contributed, and carrying on his large cor- 
| respondence. Probably he then laid the 
| foundation in even his well-strung and wiry 
| frame of the neuralgia, from which he suffered 
so severely in his latter days. But at the 
| time of which we write he was ever the first 
ready for operations, always having some new 
phase of the work to suggest. 

When the stereoscope had, by his iniprove- 
ments, become very much what it now is, the 
albumen process furnished exquisite pictures 
| for the display of its powers. It opened up, 
| as it were, a new world to many, enabling 


them to see, with all the reality of nature, 
some of those scenes in which all that is 
grand and beautiful is combined, and which 
they could never hope to visit. At a very 
early stage in the history of the stereoscope, | 
some French artists sent Sir David some | 
most beautiful slides, containing views in 
Switzerland, which, through his published | 
communications, they had managed to pro- 
duce. He was greatly gratified by their | 
reception, and exhibited them-with no little | 
pride. | 

It is not our purpose to follow the history | 
of photography further. At this point its | 
connection with Sir David to a great extent 
ceased. It was taken up by a rapidly in- | 
creasing multitude of professional artists, who | 
established themselves in all parts of the 
country. Many of them have risen to 
eminence, and produced works of great 
beauty. Since the introduction of collodion, 
the art has had, in different countries, able 
expositors, and well-conducted journals, spe- 
cially devoted to its advancement. 

It is pleasing to look back, and to think 
of the wonderful progress which has_ been 
made since the first attempts, above described, 
were undertaken, but it is melancholy to 
think how the once joyous and happy party 
which used to assemble at Rossie Priory has 
been broken up by the ravages of death. 
The scions of that noble house are in the 
grave, and the grand and good old man, who 
shed light and joy over all our amusements, 
has followed these bright ones to a better 
world. 





ROBERT GRAHAM, LL.D. 
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EY paused,—the cripple in the chair, 
More bent with pain than age ; 

_ The mother with her lines of care ; 

The pert, well-buttoned page ; 


TH 


| The noisy, red-cheeked nursery-maid, 

| With straggling train of three ; 

| The Frenchman with his frogs and braid,— 
All, curious, paused to see, 


_ If possible, the small, dusk bird 
That, from the almond bough, 

Had poured the joyous strain they heard, 
So suddenly, but now. 


| And one poor Poet stopped and thought 
How many a lonely lay 

That bird had sung ere chance had brought 
It near the common way, 


Where the crowd hears the note. 
How many must sing the song 

To whom that hour of listening men 
Could ne’er in life belong. 


And then, 


But “ Art for Art,” the Poet said, 
’Tis still the Nightingale, 

That sings where no men’s feet will tread, 
And praise and audience fail. 





AUSTIN DOBSON, 
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ON THE WEST COAST: 
The Record of a Highland Tonr. 


By CAPTAIN WHITE, R.E., AuTHOR OF ‘‘ ARCHHZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN SCOTLAND.’” 


III.—HEAD OF 


[ I is time to put up the sketch now, and 
take a boat across Loch Duich to the op- 
posite shore, for the sunset glow is kindling 
up the castle wall till it looks like a battlement 
of massive gold, and the waters of the lake 
are settling down into that slumberous state 
| when the blue changes into long dark bars, 
'| which darken and darken as the evening 
comes on. And now, as our boat gets well 
out into the loch, the splendid outline of the 
‘| “ Scuir Ouran” range opens, and the slopes 
| of the valley seem all rushing to one parti- 
cular point at the head of the loch as a focus. 
Which is just the point we are making for, 
where lies Shiel inn, and I know of no walk 
much more beautiful than these few miles. 


tain, there is for a good part of the way the 
strangest-looking straggle of primitive -grass- 
grown huts imaginable, coming: in as fore- 
ground alongside the road. And the colonies 
of foxgloves, young, old, and middle-aged, 


white and red—enough studies for all our 
artists in all their lifetimes—and those ever- 


lasting delicious rock-greys, dashed over 
with green and brown lichens, half-hidden 
in bracken. 
beautiful birch-woods overhanging the very 
sea-weed. Positively eye and brain become 
saturated with form and colour, and one 
knows not where to look or what to carry 
away. Outside the cottages are to be seen 
the fishermen’s pole-frames for stretching 
their nets, a well-known object to the West 
Highland traveller. All the habitants of these 
huts, you will find, almost to a man, are 
MacRaes, a sept which attached itself to the 
clan Kenzie, and scarcely any of them can 
talk a word of English, an unusual case now- 
adays in the Scottish Highlands. 

Shiel inn, at the head of the loch, is, I 
believe, a very comfortable one; but, being 
guests at a hospitable house in the neigh- 
bourhood, we made no trial of its capabilities. 
To the tourist it may be safely recommended 
ts a head-quarters, whence he maymake two or 
three days’ excursions of the greatest interest. 
‘There is a day’s trip to the Falls of Glomach, 
said to be about three hundred and fifty feet 
high, which are best reached from here. .We 
hac no time to see them, however. Then there 
is an extraordinary saddle-back mountain. 





| “ little,” by-the-bye, not “big ”). 
Besides an ever-varying background of moun- | 


And then the water, and the | 





LOCH DUICH AND GLEN SHIEL. 


sharp as a knife and a great height, called 
the Devil’s Acres~and not badly named, I 
should say, from my friend’s account who 
made the ascent of them. For some distance 
near the summit you have to crawl on hands 
and knees, the ridge is so narrow. Then, 
for the archeologist, there is a rare treat to 
be had in a visit to the celebrated ‘* burghs” 
or round towers of Glenelg,* which are about 
fifteen miles distant. So little is popularly 
known of these towers that I may be allowed 
here a few words about them. 

We drove over to the Kirkton, as it is called 
(or village), of Glenelg, and found our way toa 
lonely valley named Glen Beg (“ beg” means 
After walk- 
ing a ‘mile and a half or so up this glen, 
which is prettily wooded, we stumbled up 
quite suddenly against the first of the series 
of these ancient fortresses, hidden in a clump 
of trees by the roadside. A short distance 
further on is a second, in much the same 
state of preservation as the first ; and higher 
up the glen there were originally ‘two or three 
more at least, which have now disappeared. 
It would be out of place here to go minutely 
into detail, but I may just say that the cir- 
cumferences of these two towers are nearly 
equal, and in general respects they are repe- 
titions of each other. The upper one, how- 
ever, is built on a steep knoll, whereas its 
fellow stands on the bank of the stream which 
flows through the glen, its base being on a 
level with the roadway which passes by it. 
In each case only a segment of the tower 
remains, the respective heights of the walls 
being twenty and thirty feet, or thereabouts, 
and their internal diameters as nearly as pos- 
sible the same, also about thirty feet. Both 
have been quite circular; indeed, the regu- 
larity of construction of these fortresses is a 
striking feature about them. The stone used 
by their builders is the same as that found 
in the immediate vicinity, a hard gneissose 
schist, easily fissured into slabs. But it is the 
mode in which these buildings have been put 
together that has excited most curiosity. The 
tower consists, in fact, of a double wall 
banded together by cross-slabs, so as to 





® Also called “ Pictish Towers,” from being almost entirely 
confined to that part of Scotland anciently the dominion of 


the Picts. 
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form tiers, one over the other, of circular 
passages in the thickness of the wall, gra- 
dually diminishing in size towards the top. 
Here and there in the circuit an upright row 
of square openings has been left, apparently 
to light these passages. ‘The entrance to the 
tower, which is still visible in the case of the 
lower one, consists of a small opening con- 
cealed under boulders, in all probability 
much as it was concealed when in use. For 
a long time conjecture ran wild as to the 
object of these chambered passages. That 
they could not all have been used as dwell- 
ing-places was evident, seeing it would be 
impossible for the smallest child that ever 
crept to squeeze into the uppermost tiers, 
which, from the converging of the outside 
and inside walls, dwindle away into nothing 
towards the top. And as a man could do no 
more than get his hand in at the inlets or 
windows of these highest tiers, it would be 
equally impossible to utilise the intervening 
spaces. Still, from the size @f the lower 
tiers, and the regularity of the transverse 
slabs which are laid across them side: by side 
fitting close together, it was diffieult to avoid 


the inference that here were the reof and 


flooring of chambers intended for use—a 
suggestion strengthened by the frequent 
occurrence of a winding stairease connecting 
them. 
or what? Speculatiom has been ransackedi 
upon this question, and: as yet we seem as 
far as ever from being able tm answer it. 

One peculiarity, howeven, struck me: as 
throwing a light on the matter, and I was 
glad to find my own observations afterwards 
confirmed by an independent authority, who 
had some years ago visited these towers, and 
formed pretty much the same conclusion. 

It was observable that here and there, at 
irregular intervals, there projected out from 
the shell-walls into the passages slabs which 
stopped the way, making it a difficult matter 
to get along in some cases. Now, what does 
an engineer do in constructing bridge-piers 
and buttresses, or running up the -walls of 
large buildings where economy is an object? 
Instead of filling in solid material, he supplies 
'| a shell of brick or stone, throwing in loose 
stuff as padding, or leaving the hollow space 
blank, without sacrificing strength. A hollow 
| wall, in fact, may be made as strong as a 
'| solid one, by a proper system of cross- 
|| binding. 

And this is precisely what would seem to 
|| be the explanation of these towers. Their 
| builders were not in possession of the art of 
| cementing with mortar; and given the pro- 


But for sleeping-places,. storeliouses,, 





blem of how to erect the best wall in dry 
stone of greatest strength with least material, 
here we have it. The intrusive projecting 
slabs through the passages were doubtless so 
many additional binders, which have since 
got broken off. A tapering form of wall 
would be a necessity, and as a natural conse- 
quence the chambered spaces must contract 
as they ascend. At the same time, the in- 
mates may have had an eye to the lower 
spaces, and have made use of them as far as 
possible. The section of the wall, I may 
add, is admirably conceived for strength. In 
one of the towers of Glen Beg a projection 
near the top, and a similar one at the present 
ground level, seem to indicate that it may 
at one time have been both roofed and 
floored. Add to this, that not a break, not 
an opening is to be seen on the outside of 
the towers; that the stones are all neatly 
fitted, and laid, as I have remarked, with the 
utmost regularity; and that the structure, 
when complete, must have risen to a consi- 
derable height, one smooth unvarying circuit 
of hard stone—and we can scarcely imagine 
a building better adapted for defence or 
storage of supplies. Such a building, indeed, 
would be practically impregnable to the 
assailant of primitive times, whose attacks, 
though swift and unforeseen, were generally 
of briefi duration, and unsupported by any 
but the: mudest siege appliances. 

Did spage permit, which it does not, I 
should, have liked to say something upon 
many. interesting questions connected with 
these mysterious buildings shut up here in 
this little secluded glen, and their congeners 
elsewhere. Their age, their history, the 
people who constructed them, the races 
which at different periods may have inha- 
bited them ; the food, weapons, utensils, and 
mode of living of these races; these are 
problems, some of which are in course of 
solution, others only just beginning to emerge 
from total darkness into a faint twilight. In 
time much may be expected from exhaustive 
scientific research, but the accumulation of 
facts must proceed further before we can 
generalise from them with caution. Mean- 
while, these strange deserted ruins must be 
left tenanted only by those ghosts of history, 
—traditions dim and shadowy, where the 
names of remote Celtic heroes shade off 
into mythic tales of elfin builders and goblin 
occupants. 

To return from our digression. We had 
reached, I think, Glen Shiel, and were about 
to “make tracks” up the glen. Now, as we 
are bound for Loch Hourn and the coast- 
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line again, 
roundabout to get there in the way we did. 
But, though you can go vid the Kirktown of | 
Glenelg, I should recommend the route we 


| 


it may seem a very Hibernian | many associations of interest connected with 


the memory of the house of Stuart. To our 
left, at the back of Ben Attow, in the parish 
of Kintail, is one of those Bealachs (Ballochs) 


adopted as a better road and more varied | or passes so common in this mountainous 


scenery. The drive through Glen Shiel itself | 
must be majestic, provided you can see any- | 
thing, which we could not, except mist which | 
obscured all but the foot of the Scuir Ouran | 
range. 


|country. It is at the head of Glen Grivie, 
‘which again is merely the production of 
Strath Affric, which runs down to Beauly. 
Up this strath, through the Fraser and 


Now, we should not in a general| Chisholm country, Lord George Sackville 


way care for a portrait of a friend draped so | entered the district of Kintail with a column 


| that nothing but his feet were visible ; 


neither | of English troops, after the battle of Culloden, 


does one feel much impressed by a hill| while the Royal frigates were hovering about 


under similar circumstances. However, 


it | | the shores of those western sea-arms, ~seatch- 


got better as we ascended the pass, and the | ing day and night for any of the discomfited 
silver threads down the green slopes were | rebels that might have fled into the district 


all the bigger, and the 


roar of the Shiel | for shelter. 


Apropos of this officer, and the 


waters all the louder for the torrents of rain | then minister of Kintail,a not bad ae 


that had fallen. 
At the bottom 
of the glen, by- 
the-bye, we were 
shown a_ spot 
where the road 
passes through 
a pretty deep 
bit of cutting 
overhung by a 
precipitousrock. 
To this spot, at 
the beginning of 
the present cen- 
tury, a pair of 
horses _ belong- 
ing to the owner 
of an adjoining 
property were 
led by some of 
the Duich-side 
folk and pushed 


over the precipice, breaking their necks. The 


only reason for this outrage, according to our | 


informant, was that the gentleman was a 
Lowlander (“Gall”), and they wouldn’t have 
him among them. 


1 cf Lower Pictish Tower, Glenely 


On the approach 
of my lord, the 
minister made 
haste to put in 
an appearance 
on behalf of 
himself and his 
parishioners, to 
testify to their 
loyalty. Being | 
brought _into 
Lord George’s | 
presence, the 
personal get-up 
of his reverence 
would not ap- 
pear to have 
been quite satis- 
factory, as his 
lordship drew a 
pistol, and pre- 
senting it at the 


_minister’s head, requested him, if he really 


‘The poor man was so | 


troubled at the opposition excited by his | 


presence in the glen, that he committed 
suicide shortly after. 
fellows these MacRaes in old days, appa- 
rently ;—Celts all over, full of prejudice 
against strangers sitting where had sat their 
own forefathers, indeed misliking all south- 


Rough, wild, lynching | 


rons, as such, and ready to meet them on |, 


the ‘“heave-half-a-brick-at-him ” principle. 
But those days are gone by now, and the next 
time we are in the glen, 
batch of Cook’s tourists 
fishers’ shealings. 
Glen Shiel and 


billeted in the 


the 


| and vexatious,” 


was the person he purported to be, to fetch 
instantly from the manse library some book 
which should attest his sacred character. 
This the reverend old gentleman lost not a 
moment in doing, and a volume of “ Pool’s 
Annotations” which he seized in a hurry and 
brought away with him, was still shown as a 
curiosity by his successors as late as the end 
of last century, and may very likely be there 
now. ‘The teller of this story, writing some 
eighty years ago, quaintly characterizes the 
pass the troops came through as “ truly steep 
Sasa ‘enclosed with hills of 


| rueful aspects.” 


we may find a} 


Then there was the spirited action which 


| took place between a detachment of regular: 


neighbourhood has | 


* Old Stat. 


Account, vol. vi. p. 245 
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under General Wightman and a wstaea | 


Jacobite force consisting principally of Sea- | 


forth’s men, Mackenzies, MacRaes, &c., with 
an addition of three or four hundred Spaniards, 
the remnant of the expeditionary force under 
Ormond, dispatched by the King of Spain 


| 1719. 


| ports, but was broken up in a gale on the 
passage to Scotland, two only of the vessels 
reaching Loch Duich. Two thousand stand 
of arms were landed here, and some Scottish 
noblemen, including the Earl of Seaforth, 
who assumed command of the rebel force. 
This force, after the disembarkation, at once 








| upon their rear. 
| to have been rather neatly planned, though 





‘poiewedie’ to occupy the cliffy b broken ground 
right and left of the glen, where it narrows 


| to a defile of a most formidable character, 
| barricaded with tremendous boulders through 
which the river tumbles in a succession of 
| roaring cataracts. 
| to assist the rising of the Earl of Mar in | 
The expedition left Cadiz a fleet of | 
| ships some thirty in all, frigates and trans- | 


Half a mile or so in 
advance of Seaforth’s position, he posted a 
small detachment of Highlanders, under 
command, it is said, of the celebrated Rob 
Roy Macgregor. This outpost was intended 
to allow Wightman’s column to pass them, 
and while the English were engaged with the 
main body of their assailants it was to fall 
This scheme would seem 


it signally failed owing to the characteristic 














| impatience of Rob Roy’s men, who made | “ Dutch colonel” who fell on the occasion. 
their onslaught prematurely, and were cut to | After this disaster the Spaniards who had re- 
pieces before their friends could get into | mained with the ships blew up their magazine 


action. As for the Spaniards, they laid down | (which had been kept behind the manse of | 
their arms without firing a shot. The High-} Kintail) to prevent its falling into the enemy’s | 
| landers made a good fight of it, but, the | hands. And thus collapsed an enterprise that 
enemy having succeeded in firing the heather, | under more favourable circumstances: might | 
| they were driven off the field, carrying with | have materially strengthened Mar’s hands, 











|| them the Earl, who was dangerously wounded. 
A rough breastwork thrown up by the High- | 
landers, and other mementoes of the engage- 
ment, such as old musket barrels and bullets, 


were, until quite recently, to be found on the | 
|| Spot, associated with more melancholy relics, | night at the head of Glen Shiel. 


| green mounds covering the slain, including 


and given the English government more 
trouble in the West Highlands than it had | 


| bargained for. 


It is also interesting to note that in the | 
summer of 1746, the Chevalier passed a 
This 
during his extraordinary wanderings through 


was | 


|| one supposed to be the grave of a so-called | the west-coast districts, when, in a famished | 
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i! and half-clad state, with two or three faithful 


, attendants, he was hunted about from one 


| enabled to make his escape to France. 
| all through the rest of our route, almost to 


| Prince’s whereabouts had been wafted. 
| one time, 


hillside to another till he was ultimately 
And 


its close, we shall be within sight of hills and 
lochs, which must have been made painfully 


| familiar to the eye of the fugitive Prince. For 
|| we must remember the situation. 


The Duke 
of Cumberland lay at Fort Augustus, whence, 


|| as a head-quarter, detachments far and wide 
i} were scouring the country, searching every 


glen from which the faintest rumour of the 
At 
indeed, there was a complete 
cordon of observation wound round him, 


'| through which it seemed impossible he could 
‘| escape. 


On one side the sea alive with 
cruisers, their boats’ crews alert night and 
day :—on the other a chain of posts at every 
loch head with intermediate sentries in un- 
interrupted communication. Through this 
last it was that the Chevalier succeeded in 
breaking, by creeping across. a particular beat 
during the night, when two sentries’ backs were 


|, turned on. one another, leaving an interval | 





| . ° 
of ground unguarded. Doubling on his own 


tracks,—frequently within ear-shot and eye- 
shat of his pursuers,—rarely getting more 
than a few hours’ sleep,—hidden away in dens 
and caves,—this David with a price of 
430,000 set on his head, and an unresting, 
most unsparing Saul for ever at his heels, 
must have had a terrible life of it. And, be 
one’s political sympathies what they may, 
there will always be a glamour thrown over 
the history of Charles Edward Stuart, not 
only because of his high birth, his extra- 
ordinary adventures, and the misfortunes of 
his family, but from the chivalrous fidelity of 
his followers. And so the beautiful scenery 
of these western wilds takes to itself a charm 
borrowed from human interests :—the after- 
glow, not yet quite extinct, of that blaze of 
enthusiasm which once lighted up glen, lake, 
and mountain. And as we strike-here and 
there the trackS of one so beloved and so 
unfortunate, and note with what affection 
they are to this day traced out, it is scarcely 
possible to divest oneself of a certain sym- 
pathy with the descendants of the men and 
women: who lived and died for him. 





A SIGH IN 


©) SWEET darkness, still and calm and 
lonely ! 
Spread. thy downy: pinions: round about 
| Spare me: from thy hidden riches only 
| One dream face; blot all the others out. 


Bring kim now, for thou hast power to. free | 


him 
From that ugly garb he wears by day ; 
Bring him now, my darling, let me see him 
Ere the tender kindness pass away. 


THE NIGHT. 


O sweet nightwinds, wandering in the 
larches ! 
Sigh and croon and whisper as you creep ; 
Sing my songs thro’ green cathedral arches 


While the weary workers are asleep. 


Snarl and fret. not of the grief and passion ; 
Sing in minor cadence, sweet and low ; 
Sing of peace and rest, in soft-wind fashion, 
Of the love and faith I used to know ! 

ADA CAMBRIDGE. 





IN SAFE HAVEN. 


\ HOEVER has once walked by the 
shortest way from the City to the 
notorious Bluegate Fields, is not likely to 


| forget either the journey or the terminus. 


Down by the Billingsgate entrance, past the 
Tower, you proceed, skirting now and again 
rows of buildings more dismal far than any 
prison, where, nevertheless, groups of hungry- c 
looking men loiter as though they were all. 
attractive ; yards and bowsprits of the ships 
as they lie in dock now and again cutting 
across your pathway like the heads of some 


monster sword-fish. And how can you re- 
strain a smile, as glancing at the corners of 
the narrow, dirty side-streets, you read such 
names .as “Nightingale Street,” “ Green 
Lane,” and “ Artichoke Street,” where nowa- 
days no nightingale ever sings, and naught 
is green in any sense, and where no arti- 
chokes can flourish, unless by a broad license 
of phrase it may be applied to what you are 
surprised to see are women squatted and 


‘ chatting, as it would appear, quite comfortably 


in the sun, amid the dust and steaming filth 
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A SIGH IN THE NIGHT, 
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of the gutter ; while you can hear that, inside 
the corner “ public” yonder, a demonstration 
is going on, and coming up you see a seedy, 
knowing-eyed fellow with a banjo, thrumming 
away accompaniment to the voices of two 
fat young women—vice tends to fat here at the 
first—bedizened with cheap finery and knots 
of the brightest colours, as sailors, ear-ringed 
and oily, crack their fingers and caper, “half 
seas over,” rolling as they try to stop for a 
moment’s breath, more than they ever did 
in the stiffest gale. And this before twelve 
| o’clock in the forenoon. 

As you proceed onward the atmosphere 
becomes more and more redolent of the 
sea. Sailors’ garb and sailors’ gear hold 
every point of vantage. Blue jackets, white 
duck trousers, and yellow waterproofs hang 
over shop fronts and swing in doorways, and 
the windows twinkle with shining quadrants, 
sextants, compasses, marine barometers, and 
such like. We are near the docks, as not 
even a blind man could doubt; for odours 
also are tell-tale. You have had a glance in 
passing at the illfamed Tiger Bay—not 
‘|| much improved in spite of improvements 
| —and proceeding further along Ratcliffe 
| Highway, now politely re-named, you fancy 
you have made some mistake when you see 
‘Victoria Street” inscribed on the corner of 
| what you fancied was the place you are in 
| search of—Bluegate Fields. Looking up, 
| you find that the march of modern improve- 
| ment has reached the notorious quarter, and 
| is like to sweep it away. Some of the houses 
| have been pulled down in the main-way, but 
| it stood rank behind rank, as noisome things 
| are apt to do, lane within lane, and now 
| almost only the inner lines remain to hint 
what the place was in its glory. A foul, 
foetid, sickening smell pervades the narrow 
lane you now traverse; clothes, by courtesy 
clean, hung on ropes stretched from the one 
side to the other, catching and absorbing 
the malodorous airs from below. Here you 
sce three heads of women, loose-haired, 
thrust out; there a negro smoking, as he 
| leans over resting on his elbows ; yonder again 
is a Malay, with a very sleepy look, yet 
|| telling of incipient desperation,—and no 
| wonder, for there, right in front of us, is 
Chinee Jack’s opium divan, of which most 
| people have heard vague rumours. ‘This, in 
|| the old days used to be the great resort of 
| foreign sailors, and sometimes English sailors 
| too, more’s the pity, and on these empty 
spaces, boarded-in now, there used to stand 
the miserable hovels that served tor their 
lodging-houses, from which crimps and touts 

















of all kinds: used to sally forth to belay poor 
black Jack, and feast upon him barnacle-wise, 
till he was destitute, and even worse, and 
then he was tossed out into the street, not 
seldom to beg, never more to find ship again 

a mere wreck and burden on the com- 
munity that had neglected him. Not very 
many years ago no fewer than two hundred 
of these coloured waifs were beggars in the 
streets of the metropolis, besides fifty more || 
who were in the workhouses of East London. 
And who, in provincial towns or on country 
roads, has not come across the poor oriental, | 
shivering, sleepy-eyed, with tom-tom slung 
in front of him, creeping along like a 
shadow that refuses to be dispersed, and 
sending a chill into the very sunlight? Thus 
exposed, half-naked or in unsuitable clothing, 
they fell like leaves before the early frosts of 
autumn. In 1854 as many as nineteen 
inquests were held on them in the course of 
a month or so; and during the three years 
from 1854 to 1857 one thousand were ad- 
mitted into the Dreadnought Hospital—not 
to speak of other hospitals. And this Blue- 
gate Fields was the centre of this ghastly 
work, which went on up till a comparatively 
recent date—a profitable trade for those who 
“drove” it. Of course, pulling down a few 
miserable dens does not insure that such 
evils as once festered there are entirely 
rooted out, but they are certainly not so 
rampant as they once were—cause for sincere 
joy, surely, as we look round on these misery- 
stricken centres of vice and crime. 

No class of men were more exposed and 
preyed upon than the sailors used to be. 
No sooner did a ship reach the port than 
they were surrounded by touters, who held 
forth all manner of inducements. After a 
long, monotonous voyage, there is naturally 
a craving for change and some bright and 
cheering society, and poor men, beset 
thus with promises of pleasure, only too often 
yielded. For nearly forty years, however, 
the Sailors’ Home has been doing a great 
work, and has so considerably weakened the 
hands of the touters that nowadays one of 
their main devices is to represent themselves 
as being from the Sailors’ Home. But it was 
an uphill fight at the first. It is oftentimes 
hard to make men see their own interests, 
and of no class is this truer than of sailors— |. 
in spite of their many good points. 

Turning off Ratcliffe Highway as we come 
back, we enter a side-street, which is of a 
slightly more respectable character than most 
others near by, though by no means palatial in 
its architecture, and this street well deserves to 
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be mentioned in the records of philanthropy. 
| In the year 1827, three naval officers—Cap- 
tain Robert Elliot, Captain (later Admiral) 
Gambier, and Captain Robert Justice—took 
counsel together how they might best save 
the sailors from the claws of the harpies who 
| preyed upon and beggared them. They 
agreed that it was needful that attractive 
lodgings should be supplied for the home- 
| comers and strangers from far lands. Many 
efforts were made to find suitable accommo- 
dation, but some time elapsed before it was 
come at ; and meanwhile, Captain Elliot, that 
he might be near to the scene which he had 
' marked out as that of his future life’s labours, 
left the West-end and his aristocratic friends 
and family connections, and took up his 
abode in this side-street, where he lived for 
many years. Just at this time the Brunswick 
Theatre fell down, burying several persons in 
itsruins, The site and the old materials were 
bought by Captain Elliot and his friends for 
a Sailors’ Home. The déris was soon 
cleared away, the labourers employed pre- 
senting the unwonted spectacle of uniting in 
prayer and praise each day on the spot 
before they began their task, led by Captain 
Gambier and Captain Elliot. In 1830 the 
foundation stone was laid. Owing to many 





was not finished till 1835. It was opened 
in May of that year, with accommodation 
for a hundred boarders. From that day to 
| this, its history has been one of progress. It 
| Was a surprise to poor Jack to find out a 
| lodging where the keepers’ object was not to 
| make him drink and to spend money, but to 
| keep him sober, and help him to save it, where 
he could give his spare cash into sure keep- 
ing, or have it sent safely to wife or family ; 
| and as its fame spread it has for years 
become more and more popular, till now it 
has five hundred beds, and is really self- 
supporting, so that when we speak of 7¢ as a 
charity, it must only be historically; for 
Jack Tar, with all his faults, has a certain 
pride of his own, and likes to pay his way. 
| Yet the charges are amazingly low. The 
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interruptions and much opposition from | 
those interested in the old ways, the building | 





There are excellent reading-rooms, where 
dozens of brown tars are to be seen so intent 
on papers and magazines, that they look as 
though they were dozing over them; there 
are rooms for chess, draughts, bagatelle, and 
billiards—for, though the institution was 
founded by strictly religious gentlemen, they 
were no fanatics, and intimately knew the 
men they meant to benefit. The dormitories 
are neat and clean, three tiers high, each 
cabin being self-contained, with room for 
trunks, &c., the key kept by the occupant 
for the time being. The entrance passage 
for the upper fiers runs outside above the 
doors of the tier beneath. One of these 
dormitories, a few years after the founding 
of the home, was furnished by Queen Adelaide 
—the royal sailor’s wife—and named after 
her. But even this was soon filled likewise, 
and exactly thirteen years after the first stone 
had been laid the Prince of Wales opened 
the second building, which gave the Home a 
frontage into Dock Street, of a lofty and 
really palatial character. ‘There is a Seamen’s 
Church close by, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by the revered Prince Albert, 
and the incumbent of this church is chaplain 
of the Home, and is often there to do what 
good he can. The church is well attended 
mainly by the inmates of the Home. 

We had much pleasure in a recent visit 
paid to the Home, with its wondrously per- 
fect equipment of steam cooking machinery, 
and supplemental gas-stoves and bakery, its | 
bath-rooms, wash-house, pantry, stores, and 
cellarage, as well as navigation-school and 
skittle-ground in the basement ; its reading- 
| room, coffee and refreshment-rooms, offices, | 
| and waiting-rooms on the ground floor; | 
its smoking-room, library, chaplain’s room, | 
neat mess-room for the officers, and dining- 
hall (with pictures and busts, and brought | 
practically near to kitchen and stores by | 
means of large lifts), on the floor above; | 
| and then above these again the multitude of | 
| bed-cabins, of which we have spoken—one | 
of them named after Admiral Sir Henry | 
Hope, K.C.B., and with a marble bust of | 
| him at the upper end. Two things on the 














| men pay 15s. per week for their board, and | ground-floor specially attracted our attention. | 
| masters and mates, who have a slightly better | The first was the store which has been 

| cabin and mess by themselves, pay 18s. 6d. | opened for the supply of seamen’s clothing, 

| Nowhere else could they get the same thing | so that Jack Tar does not need nowadays | 
for anything like the same money. But this | to put himself in the hands of a slopseller 
is the result of the good management brought | for a “rig-out” as aforetime ; everything is 
into the affair, and indicates the enormous | here at hand of the best quality, at the lowest 
profits that must have been made by the low | prices ; no small matter either, for in nothing 
lodging-house keepers, who not only fleeced | was Jack more cozened and cheated than 
but flayed. The ménage here is of the amplest. | in the purchase of his clothing. Tailors are 
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| employed by the Home, and the clothes are 
| made up on the premises—a system which 
| Jack has not been slow to see the advantage 
| of and to appreciate. Another thing that 
| specially attracted our notice was an inscrip- 
| tion over a small granite fountain recently 
|| erected in the entrance-hall, bearing witness 
|| that the Home is looked to as a real home 
| by many of whom the donor of the fountain 
may be taken as a type. It runs thus :— 


‘* THE Girt o¥ WILLIAM McNEIL, SEAMAN, 
In appreciation of the great benefits he has derived on 
the various occasions during which he had 
made this Institution his home for 
upwards of twenty-five years.” 


It is not to be inferred, of course, that all 
the boarders confine their libations to this 
innocent “ spring ;”—more especially that 
| the directors, after very serious deliberation 
and as the least of two evils, have opened a 
beer-bar inside, to save the men from the 
mischief that was often done to them by their 
imbibing the “vile mixtures” sold outside ; 
but the decorum and sobriety that obtained 
among the scores of sailors we saw there 
was every way gratifying. We read in the 
Report that— 


“In order to bring the advantages of the Home 
| under the notice of seamen entering the port of 
London, persons are employed who board the ships 
| at Gravesend, and distribute cards, &c., and, through 
| the kindness of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House and the Committee of the Thames Church 
| Mission Society, cards are likewise conveyed on board 
homeward-bound ships in the Channel and in the river. 
The agents and carmen belonging to the Home also 
}, attend the ships on their arrival in the Docks, to 
|, ensure the safe transmission of the men’s clothes to 
| the Sailors’ Home, at a fixed and reasonable charge. 
Thus the endeavour is to protect the sailors from a 
| long-established and well-organized system of extor- 
| tion and imposition, to which the acknowledged care- 
| lessness of their characters, their habits of intem- 
| perance, and the peculiarity of their circumstances 
|; render them singularly liable.” 


| So careless are the sailors as a class, and 
| So thorough is this system of imposition, that 
| no safeguards on the part of their friends can 


| well be dispensed with. We cannot help, 
therefore, regarding it asa great misfortune 
| that when the Mercantile Marine Pay-office, 
' under the Board of Trade, was removed, 
| some two years ago, to Tower Hill from the 
Home, where for a long period previously 
' it had been, the Local Marine Board at 
| Tower Hill did not see its way to permit the 
| Sailors’ wages to be taken up by the officers 
, Of the institution, as is done at the pay-table 
| at Green’s Home. It cannot be imagined 
that the Board of Trade can have any desire 
to stand in the way of such a good object as 





the directors of this Home have at heart; 
but though representations have several 
times been made on this matter, the Board 
has not yet yielded. We may therefore pre- 
sume the existence of some strong official 
reason which it is hard for outsiders to 
understand, causing the Tower Hill pay- 
table to need different regulations, on this 
head, from that at Green’s Home; but not 
the less, on the side of the sailor and of 
public interest, do we think the thing is to 
be very deeply regretted. And not only on 
account of the unsteady Jack Tar: we have 
been assured that men of the most unim- 
peachable character have been relieved of 
their hard-won money between the pay-table 
and the Home. 

The number of sailors admitted into the 
Home, since its opening in 1835 up to April, 
1873, was 246,855; and of these no fewer 
than 72,234, or nearly one-third, have been 
old or returned boarders—a very noticeable 
fact, as showing the hold which the Home has 
on the class for whom it was meant. Of course 
the bulk of these were English, Scotch, or 
Irish ; but there were 2,261 Russians, 1,993 
Austrians, 6,484 Germans, 1,293 Italians, 
275 Spaniards, 13,868 Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, 3,125 Danes, 1,903 Hollanders, 
841 Belgians, 940 Portuguese, 39 Swiss, 
6 Laplanders, 1,000 Greeks and others from 
the Mediterranean, 300 from the Cape and 
Mauritius, 735 from the West Coast of 
Africa, 3,565 West Indians, 1,222 East 
Indians, 201 Chinese, 853 from Australia 
and New Zealand, 46 from the Brazils, 485 
from other parts of South America, 219 
South Sea Islanders, and 183 born at sea. 
In 1873 the total number of accounts opened 
in the ledger was 10,120, the total amount 
of sailors’ money received £68,291, the 
amount remitted to homes of sailors 
£13,828, £1.505 invested in savings bank, 
and £53,158 drawn out by seamen. The 
Report just issued for the year ending April, 
1874, shows that the amount lodged had 
increased to £75,587, making a total since 
the opening of the institution of £ 2,064,646, 
of which £706,801 had been remitted to 
sailors’ friends; while, 11,420 sailors had 
during the year partaken of the benefits of 
the institution, being an increase of 1,300 
over those who had done so in 1873. From 
all this it will be seen that even as a banking 
and money-remitting establishment the Home 
does a large stroke of business. During our 
visit we were much pleased and amused by the 
kindly interest and the persuasion used by 
the clerks to induce sailors who had had a 
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en to trust their money to the eeu 
care, and in most cases they succeeded. 


|| One of the most touching things in the recent 


Report is the appendix, reciting the gifts by 
will of an old boarder, who “upwards of 
twenty years since, placed his first savings in 
the Bank at the Home, and after long service 
at sea, during which he rose from seaman to 


| master, again took up his abode temporarily 


a 


there.” “After providing for his mother,” he 
leaves, —_ to the Home and £50 to the 
Asylum (of which we shall speak imme- | 
diately), and various other sums to similar 
charities. Such testimony from those who | 


‘| practically know the benefit of the Home, 





should help to render out of place at next 


| annual meeting such remarks as were made 


at the last one by Admiral Sir J. Caffin, 
Admiral Prevost, and others, that shipowners 
and merchants did not take that interest in 
the Home which they ought to take. They 
certainly stand in their own light by not | 
doing so; and letting distant and foreign | 
appreciation precede theirs. The Home has 
become the model of others in nearly all | 
parts of the world, there being now no fewer ! 
than nineteen such in England and Wales, 
five in Ireland, four in Scotland, ten in the 
Colonies, and nine in foreign parts—New | 
York, Boston, San Francisco, Marseilles, | 
Havre, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
and Callao. | 

But aiter all, the most interesting portion 
of the work, in many respects, remains to | 
be noticed. This is the Destitute Sailors’ 
Asylum, which is just round the corner. It 
is under the same direction, and derives from | 
the same founders, though it has a different 
patron. We are met at the door by the 
hearty old superintendent, Mr. Grange, who 
knows the likely men by a glance, for he 
was himself a tar. The place is spotlessly 
clean and attractive, and its purpose is to 
benefit the poor sailors who have fallen 
among the thieves of the East end, or other- 
wise through folly or misfortune—accident, 
sickness, or shipwreck—have been reduced 
to absolute want, and need a friendly hand | 
stretched out to help till another ship can 
be found, and a new start made. The' 
table is to a large extent supplied from the | 
broken victuals of the Home. The beds | 
are genuine hammocks swung on poles; | 


and over them the superintendent is in- | 
clined to show a little pride and regret, | 
seeing that “ bunks” are now so much the 
fashion that sailors can hardly handle ezen | 
these hammocks to his. satisfacti ion; but 
while they are in the Asylum they must do | 





| are made to do it well. 


| degradation, 


their share of cleaning, and certainly they 
No fewer than six 
hundred and eighty-nine seamen have passed 
through the Asylum during the year ending 
April, 1874; and perhaps it is matter of con- 
gratulation rather than otherwise, that this is 
some forty-four fewer than in the previous 
year. This cannot, however, be taken as 
testimony that the London sailors’ boarding- 
houses have improved, since as many as two 
hundred and forty-eight of these men came 
direct from them to the Asylum ; ten had 
been shipwrecked,—(showing how merciful 
the sea is to the sailor compared with the 
land),—while sixty had come from the 
hospital at Greenwich, six from _ other 
hospitals, and two hundred and fifteen from 
other parts of the kingdom. It scarcely 
needs to be said, that many of the men 
come to the Asylum half-naked, so that con- 
tributions of clothing are most welcome. 
The following passage will show how valua- 
ble an appendage to the Home the Asylum 
has proved from the first :— 


‘* Since the opening of the Asylum, 51,261 seamen 
utterly destitute, have been sheltered, fed, and 
clothed, and raised from a state of extreme misery, 
and want. .... Numbers have been 
dispatched to their home and friends; some have 
been helped to engagements on board ship, and, 
when the shipping interest has been slack, have 
received assistance to forward them on their jour- 
ney in search of employment at other ports; others 
have obtained admission into the hospitals and 
infirmaries of the metropolis. On the other hand, 
a discharge-ticket from the Seamen’s Hospital 


| Society, Greenwich, or from any sister establishment, 


is a passport for the convalescent seaman into the 
Asylum ; and he is thus enabled to recruit his health, 
and finally to follow his calling, refreshed and in- 


vigorated. .... 


‘*« Seamen who have been brought low through sick- 
ness and disease, as well as those who, through their 
characteristic thoughtlessness, have been drawn into 
the snare of the vile impostor and his staff of satellites ; 
or those who, like the prodigal, have wasted their 
substance in riotous living, find a sanctuary within the 
walls of this institution; all are received alike and 
treated more in sorrow and pity than in aversion and 
scorn. Tor the time, at least, that these beaten-down 
end, in some cases, degraded men remain in the 
Asylum (which, on an average, seldom exceeds nine 
days), they must forego their evil habits, and refrain 
from profane language ; ; they must be sober, cleanly, 
and orderly; they must hear the word of exhortation 
and prayer; they must outwardly keep the Sabbath, 
and join in the appointed ordinances of religion... . 

‘‘The benefits which the Asylum confers on the 


| poor destitute sailor, and upon the public at large in 
| diminishing parochial burdens, are manifest.” 


As this Asylum, unlike the Home, is 
meant to be a purely charitable insti tution, 
there are no direct means of testing the 
gratitude of the recipients of its bounty, in 
| respect of any form of practical return made 
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by them; but there can be no doubt that 
various donations have been made by those 
|| benefited through the box at the Sailors’ 
|| Home, the most handy way open to them. 
|| The Destitute Sailors’ Asylum any way de- 
serves the warmest public support. 

Much as the Sailors’ Home had done for 
|| the foreign as well as for the British sailor, 
| yet, owing to peculiarity of habit and custom 
| derived from creed, special men and appli- 
| ances were necessary to deal successfully 
| with Hindoos and Mussulmans, and indeed 
with Orientals generally. This conviction 
led to the establishment, in 1857, of the 
Strangers’ Home, meant chiefly to shelter 
| sailors who hailed from the Indies, China, 
| Africa, and the South Sea Islands. So, 
_ having read with great pleasure the volume 
| called “The Asiatic in England,” written 
_by Mr. Salter, missionary to the Strangers’ 
| Home, and embodying some very remark- 
|| able facts and experiences, we now-made our 
way, in consonance with our previously- 
| formed plan, to the West India Dock Road. 
The house was not difficult to find, for 
| it forms a very handsome pile, contrasting 
| so sharply with the old and squalid dwelling- 
| houses, and the bald and rather ugly ware- 
houses, that surround it on every side. The 
| Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, with that genuine 
| interest in his poor countrymefi which does 
him so much honour, took an active share 
| in the establishment of the institution ; and 
must be classed as one of the founders along 
with the late Rev. Henry Venn, a name of 
| sacred associations, and Lieutenant-Colonel 

R. M. Hughes, who is still an indefatigable 
| worker in connection with it. 

Though the Sailors’ Home had done much 
| towards weakening the hands of the crimps, 
| it was not till the Strangers’ Home was 
| started that the iniquity and opium-smoking 
| of Bluegate Fields got their final death-blow. 


| ‘A proprietor of one of these houses, when the 

missionary was once in search of some men, said, 
‘Kick that fellow out of the room ; he comes here to 
take away our money: not only so, but he takes our 
men to the Home, where they are fed and clothed for 
nothing—our trade is going.’ And another said, 
‘Where I once made £5 a week, now I cannot make 
5s., and all on account of this Home.’ . .. Here 
lwo proprietors, finding their trade gone, said, ‘ We 
must go too,’ and fourteen houses altogether in that 
cclony have been closed, and from that time have 
never been used for the same purpose. Now, when 
we find these fourteen houses swept away, we have 
reason to thank God, that the Home, through its 
oflicers, has been able to accomplish the great work 
of affording a most excellent asylum for foreign 
sailors, where every comfort is given them, and they 
have an opportunity of being instructed in the prin- 
|| ciples of religion.” 





So spoke Major-General Sir W. Hill, at 
the last annual meeting. \| 

Although the Home holds out a helping | 
hand to the really destitute foreign sailor, 
the opium-housekeeper was entirely wrong 
when he said they were kept at the Home 
“for nothing.” For their board and washing, 
officers are charged 14s. per week, including 
medical attendance, and the men ros. Each | 
officer has a bed-cabin to himself, of which || 
he keeps the key, and each man a bed to || 
himself in a well-ventilated ward, which con- || 
tains twenty-five or thirty railed-in beds. All 
are daily supplied with three good meals, 
and every care is taken to respect the || 
various tastes and religious rules. There || 
are, for instance, different dining-rooms for | 
those who still hold by their creed and | 
caste, and those who have adopted European 
habits ; and though, of course, the missionary || 
is ready to converse with them on religious || 
matters, all care is taken not to seem to | 
take advantage of their position to press || 
Christianity upon them in any way. There 
is a Hindoo cook as well as a European |} 
one, each with his assistants. There are || 
baths specially fitted up for the ablutions | 
which Eastern religions prescribe, and which 
our readers may rely are daily ‘taken advan- 
tage of by the boarders, from whom our 
sailors, in the point of cleanliness at least, || 
might take a valuable lesson. The matter || 
of evangelising, in such an institution as 
this, was felt to be so delicate a one that at | 
the opening, on the 7th June, 1857, this 
regulation was adopted, and has never been 
departed from :— 

‘Tt is not.the-wish or imtention of ‘the directors to 
interfere «with ‘tire uprejudices cof the natives of the 
East; but'they feélit' their duty as Christians to set the 
Gospel before these who:are willing to listen, and to || 
give some ion Of the Holy Scriptures to those 
who can read and desire'to‘have them in their own 
language, and, with this object in view, a Scripture 
Reader, conversant with their language, habits, and 
customs, has been engaged.” 

A great temptation to rescind this rule 
was held out to the directors, when a | 
mercantile firm made offer to them of the 
sum of £4,000 if they would promise 
to withhold this Christian instruction from 
Asiatics in the Home! Of course the | 
various sects who, within, unite in managing | 
the Home, and who, without, unite in sup- 
porting it, were quite at one on this point ; 
and the unity that can be realised in such 
a work as this is proved by the fact that 
Colonel Hughes, the governor, is an Epis- 
| copalian, the superintendent a Baptist, and 
| the missionary a Wesleyan. 
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We had great pleasure i in taching through 
this Home, with its lofty rooms, “and here 
and there what seemed to us its odd equip- 
ments-—necessary, but nevertheless odd to 
such unaccustomed eyes as ours. ‘The clean- 
liness and order are everywhere apparent ; 
and on asking the superintendent whether 
he ever had any trouble with such a mixed 
community—for in walking through the 
house we saw Lascars and Chinamen, Poly- 
nesians and Negroes, Hindoos and Spaniards 
—we were surprised to get for answer that 
they had but little trouble, 


been open it has saved nearly six thousand 


strangers from India, China, Africa, the 
Malay Continent, and the South Pacific, 
from disease, disgrace, and ruin, and saved 
this country also from the dishonour which | 
‘must be attached to her in the minds of | 


probably less | 





on with as many Englishmen, though he 
had to confess that a propensity for “small 
theft was almost ineradicable in certain 
races, so that they had to devote a strong- 
room down below to the reception of the 
property of the boarders, and to keep it very 
jealously locked up. 

The Home was built at an expense of 
£15,000, but more than one-third of this 


| was contributed by native princes, nobles, 
| and merchants of India. 


The work it has 
done is even more astonishing than this 
fact is. During the six years that it has 


delivered up to them on their sailing for 
their own country. In addition, Mr. Salter 
has found opportunities of speaking to many 
thousands more foreigners, of reading the 
Bible with them, and of distributing ‘got 
books amongst them ; and no doubt his 


,those distant peoples as they hear of what | influence has ‘been pow ‘erful for good outside 


‘awaits their countrymen on our shores—thus | 


‘putting a bar in the way of the free course | 
of the Gospel. It has also, in the same 
space of time 


the Home also. In this view, as a great 
force for the reduction of vagrancy and the 
| burdens on the poor-rates, the work certainly 


taken care of property to its | deserves more national recognition than it 


inmates, amounting in value to the extra- | has yet received. 


ordinary sum of Z 16,500, which has been \ 
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NOVANTIA: 
INCLUDING THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF DAVID GROATS, GATEKEEPER. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


R. FRAN- 
Cc is 

k n.ew 
more of 
the his- 
tory of 
David 
Groats 
than 
anybody 
belong- 
ing to 
the old 
h man’s 
present 

BY circle of 
friends 
and. ac- 
quaint- 
ance, or 
indeed 
perhaps 
any one living, not even excepting his 


daughter ; yet. what he did know was just 
enough to. whet, not to satisfy curiosity ; 
especially as there seemed to be reasons 
for believing that what was unknown was 
deliberately reserved because it galled some- 
how the old gatekeeper’s conscience; was 
connected with something of the nature 


of fault rather than of misfortune. David's 





habit of placing himself in his talk out- 
side not only of churches and close re- 
ligious circles, but of respectable society 
itself,,viewing them always as if he were 
no part of them, but free to discuss them | 
from a distance and impartially; his habi- 
tual confession of the sin of being of the 
seed of Cain, and a vagabond ; his constant 
way of accounting for gentlemanly “ maan- 
ners,” and all that is proper and decorous in 
society, as due to the fact that every man is 
liable to. sudden starts and alarms, such as | 
reveal the policeman to the thief, and the 
thief to. the policeman, and is grateful for 
being spared as many: as possible; his fre- 
quent fits of depression in the course of which 
he dealt much in hints of grim and ghastly 
secrets, locked up in human bosoms ; above | 
all, his custom of referring to himself as to 
one whose part in life was played out at a) 


| with which Mr. Francis was familiar, and 


much more of the same kind, might be just 
the old man’s fantastic manner, and mean 
nothing, but also it might possibly be due to 
some mystery lying far back in the region of 
his early life. If there was mystery, what was 
the nature of it? Crime it could not be. 
David’s character forbade the supposition. 
Yet, again, if it was only some ordinary 
youthful folly or error, why was the secret of 
it so closely kept? His reserve on this 
point was strangely out of keeping with his 
frank and garrulous nature. Not only was 
the history of a man like the gatekeeper 
certain to be found interesting, if it were 
only told, but there were indications that 
passages of it might turn out to be surpris- 
ing. At all events there was mystery hung 
over it, which it was as impossible as it was 
tempting to penetrate. 

All. the more carefully, however, Mr. 
Francis treasured up in his memory any 
references David had made, in the course of 
their long acquaintance, to his past life. He 
could recall better than most other conver- 
sations, those in which such references 
occurred. He had gathered, for one thing, 
from them, that his life for many years had 
been of an extremely chequered and vagrant 
character, favourable, perhaps, to the culti- 
vation of the mind, and accounting in some 
measure for a sagacity which was uncommon 
among his class, but also, in the first place, 
full of difficulty and privation. It was also 
pretty clear, that marrying somewhat late 
in life, and as between those two great classes 
of working men’s wives, those “aye dirty,” 
and those “aye cleanin’;” getting one 
from the latter rather than the former class, 
David had not been particularly lucky in his 
domestic life, having failed to secure the 
respect and confidence of his wife, who knew 
that his wages were less than other trades- 
men earned, and did not know or care that 
his brains were larger. In the course of his 
long journey, it was evident on the whole 
he had taken the shady side of the road, yet 
not so as never to have come across patches 
of sunshine. He was never weary of pub- 
lishing the name and fame of one friend, 
whose kindness to him had been wonderful, | 
and, but for a sudden reverse of fortune 
having interfered with good intentions, ! 


single bad stroke at the beginning—all this, | would have made a revolution in his affairs, # 
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He was thankful to Heaven to have been per¢ 
mitted to live and move and have his being in 
the same planet and at the same time with such 
a man, and was glad to have been a waif tossed 
up and down for years on a rough sea, just 
to be once thrown up on shore, where that 
fine soul was. 


mind, had done so apparently by simple 
means ; being a master-printer, he had em- 
ployed David for some time, and no doubt 


finding him an exceptional character among | 


tradesmen, had shown him as much favour 
as was implied in giving him the same wages 
he gave to others, though his work was not 
as good, and besides, had talked once in 
a vague way of raising him above the condi- 
tion of a working journeyman—a project 
| which a sudden reverse of fortune on his 
part prevented from coming to anything. 
David’s impression of the character of John 
Jackson was thus produced by simple means. 
| Yet it was as lasting as it was deep. It 
could not have been more vivid twenty years 
| nearer the time of his acquaintance with 
| the man than it had been during the recent 
| years of his intimacy with Mr. Francis. 
| David’s eyes as he conversed with any one, 
| were accustomed to be in every place by turns, 
| ranging, if he was out of doors, from heaven 
| to earth and from earth to heaven ; in his 
| talk in the same way he glanced at men and 
things to other minds worlds apart, and thus 
the spirit of John Jackson, master-printer, 
hovering after twenty or thirty years near his 
former journeyman, might have sometimes 
been astonished to hear himself classed among 
heroes and great men and benefactors, along 
with Abraham, Shakespeare, John O’Gaunt, 
and Sir William Wallace. 

According to Mr. Francis’s recollections, 
there was no subject to which David oftener 
reverted, than his own deficiencies as a 
tradesman. When he told how one of his 
employers (for he had many, few being able 
to suffer him long) once said to him in 
giving him his week’s wages, “ There’s your 
money and ye never wrought for it—ye’re 


left-handed, sir, on both hands, and have no | 
intellect at all”—when he told this, as he did | 


John Jackson who had pro- | 
duced this profound impression upon David’s | 





yet, and I’ve been in many, where I was na 
far and awa’ the worst hand in’t ; and though 
ane canna help laughin’ noo to think o’t, 
when it’s a’ bye, it was nae joke ance. Ye 
dinna pray for him in the kirk amang the 
afflicted, I notice—yer maybe richt, he’s 
maybe past prayin’ for—but a puir hand at 
his trade, no matter what it is, is a puir 
hand at existence. 

“ Every ither sufferer that I ken 0’,” he 
went on, lowering his bald head and raising 
it again with comic precision,—“ every ither 
sufferer in the world has some comforts; a 
reg’lar bad tradesman has nane, or nane 
worth speakin’ o’. There noo, in yer ain 
profession, wi’ reverence be it spoken, if a 
man’s an ass he’s sure to be a solemn ass, 
and maist folk, therefore, in his parish ‘ll 
think him the best o’ preachers and ane 0’ 
the best o’ men. Or if a doctor's am idiot 
to begin wi’, aud is aye blin’ fom, amd can 
hardly stick om his horse gaun through the 
country, the women folk ‘ll swear he’s the 
skilfullest mam in ten counties, if he would 
only keep sober, and witether or no. But 
a tradesman, if he’s nae hand at his trade, 
has nae frien’s and nae comforts. His master 
scowls at him; his chums jeer at him; his 


| ain wife, despised hersel’, despises him.” 


On this subject, David’s volubility, when 
he began, was extreme. “ It shows how far 
your science, the moral and spiritual, is be- 
hind ither science, the physical, that while 
animals and plants hae a’ been classified ower 
again to sich perfection that there’s no a 
beetle or a puddock-stool, I suppose, but has 
its richt place now in nature and the books, 
the divisions and classifications o’ mankind 
are as auld as the hilis, and clean antiquated 
and ridiculous. What for should auld maids 
burnin’ to be married, and sticket ministers 
prayin’ for kirks, and bad tradesmen wi’ empty 
pouches and big families and girnin’ wives, 
no stand at the top o’ the list o’ the afilicted, 
and the fact is they’re no there at a’? 

There was possibly a touch of pride, how- 
ever, as Mr. Francis had sometimes smiled 
to think, in David’s humility as a tradesman. 
His fancy played and sported with the recol- 
lections of the tradesman period of his life 


often, he shook with laughter, tears started | in a way which suggested that it held only 
to his eyes, and he would gasp out, ‘As | a sort of episodical and accidental position 
| true’s death, the idiot never made another | in his history, and was looked at from a 
sensible remark in this world, but there | point of view above as well as after. This 
he was richt for ance.” | was especially to be suspected, or rather in- 

“Were you really so poor a hand at your | ferred, inasmuch as once lately he had 
trade?” Mr. Francis asked once. | been led up, in talking of this epoch, to 
_ “Deed,” was the reply, “I might well be | hint at circumstances belonging to an earlier 
. ashamed to say’t, but I never was in a shop | one. 
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“ T maun tell ye it was maybe no want of 
intellect a’thegither that gied me a bad emi- 
| nence in every shop I was ever in. Ye see, 
to be a tradesman ye must be naething else ; 
ye must begin young as an apprentice, and 
it must be the chief end o’ man wi’ ye to be 
| a journeyman, That was where I was unfor- 
tunate. My father and his father, and his 
| father’s father, had, like my friend John Jack- 
| son 0’ blessed memory, a small print-work o’ 
his ain—there were scores and hundreds 0’ 
| small establishments scattered through the 
| country in thae days, though they’ve been 
| swallowed up since by a dozen big anes, and 
| I was pit to learn the trade to be fit to tak 
| part in lookin’ after ’t; but I learnt nae mair 
than I could help till after my father’s death, 
| when it was ower late to learn at a’.” 
| © You carried on the business after your 
| father’s death ?” inquired Mr. Francis. 

“ Ay, but failed, and we left the place, 

| and I had to begin as a journeyman, though 

| I was but a half-bred ’prentice ; and thereby 
hangs a tale—ane no worth tellin’.” 

| Mr. Francis thought the story of David's 


_ life worth further telling, and showed he was | 


| prepared to listen to it. 

But all that David on the occasion would 
say more added nothing to the known facts 
of his history, whatever contribution it may 
have been to philosophy, “ It’s maybe aboot 
the best thing that could happen to ane 
to hae a bit downcome in his lifetime, par- 
ticlarly at the beginnin’. Gae and often, 
| as ye’ve noticed, when a man gets on in 
| the world without a single crash, he comes 
to the end o’ his journey wi’ his purse fou o’ 
cash and his brains, if he has any, gae and 
| scarce o’ contents ; but it’s a kind o’ favour- 
| able start in life, as regards havin’ ideas, to 
| come down in the world ; it gies ye notions 
| 0’ what’s up and what’s down in human life ; 
| it gars ye mak’ comparisons o’ things, which 
| is the first requisite, is’t no’, o’ sound judg- 
ment and common sense.” 

As his own secret troubles increased and 
he was conscious of having to hide more and 
more of himself from common inspection, 
this mystery, whatever it might be, on which 
David often touched, but which he was careful 
| not to unveil, by increasing sympathy between 
; them, drew Mr. Francis towards the old gate- 
keeper still more closely than before. Be- 
sides, David had learned from experience 

that it is as rude sometimes to look into a 
man’s eyes with intent to pry into his soul, 
as to climb up and stare in at the windows of 
| his house in order to spy his proceedings, and 
; he pleased and soothed his young friend by 





not observing anything noticeable in his frame 
of mind. He had often ventured a light word 
as to young men and their love of sadness 
and the sadness of their love, but of late he 
had been chary of that kind of jest, as feeling it 
might prove to be untimely. Few days passed, 
therefore, on which David and Mr. Francis 
did not spend some time together. He was 
so sure of his sympathy, and he estimated his 
sagacity so highly, the young minister was 
tempted to open his mind to his old friend— 
tell him first of the troubles apparently gather- 
ing over his family, and then of those which 
had overtaken and overwhelmed himself. 
His -conversation with his sister, though 
telling her little she did not know before, 
helped to define things to himself and in- 
creased his inclination to communicate them 
to some one. So, not having seen David for 
three or four days—an unusually long period 
—he walked over to Sunbury Gate, hoping 
that some little relief might be found from the 
oppression of troubled thoughts if an oppor- 
tunity occurred of imparting some of them to 
a kindred and sympathetic mind. 

An event, however, had befallen the gate- 


| keeper which frustrated any such hope on 


Mr. Francis’s part. When he entered the 
lodge David had just returned from Ribsand, 
had thrown off his coat and shoes, taken the 
first seat that offered itself, and though the 
air was chill and the door wide open, sat 
with his eyes shut as if asleep or helpless 
from fatigue. He was not asleep, however, 
nor was he wearied with his journey. His 
errand to Ribsand, the market town of the 
Quadrimeer, had had one aim ostensibly and 
another really. Having received two days 
before the crushing news of the death of his 
adopted son George, in China, he had gone 
to town, as his daughter intended~ and 
believed, to procure mourning for himself 
and her, and in his own view to do some- 
thing, no matter what, by way of an impedi- 
ment to too much thinking. There had been 
no need for David to get mourning for 
himself, if mourning were always meant 
merely to show grief. His haggard face and 
helpless attitude were expressive enough of 
that emotion. The blow had fallen upon 
him so suddenly and unexpectedly he was 
stunned by it, and sat the picture of one 
whose light of life an envious gust has extin- 
guished of a sudden, turning day into night 
for all time to come. 

He had sent his daughter yesterday to 
Mr. Ogg with a civil message, which really 
meant that he was not to come and condole 
with him, but he was glad to hear the sound 
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of Mr. Francis’s voice. After a little he 
produced and handed to him the letters he 
had received from the British Consul and 
from one or two of George’s acquaintances, 
giving an account of the young man’s death, 
and intimating that some property had been 
left by him to his “ father,” which it would 
be necessary to look after without delay. 

After a long talk as to the circumstances 
of the decease, David alluded to those 
portions of the letters in which there was 
the mention of a legacy,— 

“It’s a pity, poor boy, he had anything 
to leave, or that he did not leave ’t to some- 
body else than me. It must be but a trifle, 
for he has been but a few years awa’, and 
I’ve nae credit for no wantin’ it, but I’ve 
been rewarded a hundred times ower for 
onything I did for him, and it wad hae 
been better if there had been nae payments 
in cash.” 

Mr. Francis was not of this opinion, but 
thought David ought to be pleased that his 
son had enjoyed the satisfaction of being 
able to show his gratitude in the way he had 
done. 

“‘That’s true, nae doot,” replied David. 
“Still, man, if ye’ve done jist ae good 
action in yer lifetime—if itsel’ was a good 
ane—it taks awa’ some o’ the satisfaction to 


think ye’ve been paid for ’t, particularly,” | 


he added, with a suppressed groan, “ if 
there’s an ill ane or mony ill anes, maybe, 
to put against it.” 

It was obvious a legacy, in this case as in 
others, was a doubtful gain to the recipient. 
Still, at the best and at the worst, it was only 
an aggravation of grief too severe in its own 
nature to be much affected by circumstances, 
as was shown by its bursting through the 
restraints which even with Mr. Francis David 
put upon himself while adverting to his loss. 

‘T have still her,” pointing to the room in 
which his daughter was, “and a better child 
no man ever had than her. But jist because 
I took him when I was nae obliged to tak 
him—for, as ye ken, he was my wife’s relation, 
and she did not want him at the first—he 
was to me mair than a son—no speakin’ o’ 
what a fine lad he was, or what a tradesman 
he was frae the beginning, and no to say 
onything o’ the kindness he has shown his 
‘father’ since he gaed awa—my son! my 
son!” 

Mr. Francis knew better than interfere 
with grief like this. He remained a long 
time with his old friend, sighed along with 
him, but said little, and put forth nothing 
whatever that, as an infallible recipe for 











grief, ought to be recorded here for the 
benefit of suffering mankind. When he rose 
and left, David accompanied him a few 
hundred yards on his way, and parted with 
him with what would have been a. cheerful 
smile had a burst of tears not spoiled its effect. 

Retracing his steps afterwards, the old 
man halted outside of the gate and in a 
dejected attitude listened to the retreating 
footfalls of the minister. As he entered his 
cottage he was surprised to find a woman 
had gone in before him, and was standing in 
the middle of the kitchen floor. She had 
taken advantage of his accompanying the 
minister to slip in quietly; so quietly that 
his daughter, in another apartment, was not 
aware of her presence. Rachel Carvie (for 
it was she) had just heard the news of 
his loss, and had come officially to condole 
with him. She was still new to her voca- 
tion, and had not yet acquired the art 
of ridding herself of disagreeable duties 
by merely pretending to do them, or the 
still higher art of making capital out of 
not doing them at all by a series of 
beautiful excuses. A sense of duty—not, 
perhaps to the Highest of all, but to some- 
body or something, and under the cognizance 
of Mrs. Slipper and other ladies—impelled 
her to do at the moment what she had 
no taste for doing. She would much rather 
somehow have passed David’s door and 
carried her consolations to another market. 
But the sense of duty, which, as her case 
showed, may co-exist with very rudimentary 
religious principles and ideas, or exist in 
their absence, was too strong for her aversion 
to a religious duty, and arming herself, 
therefore, with a suitable supply of tracts, 
she had set out for the lodge in the 
“ gloamin’.” 

“I’m Rachel Carvie—the new Bible- 
woman.” 

“ ’ve heard o’ ye,” replied David, point- 
ing with unexpected civility to a_ seat. 
Perhaps he was softened by his loss; 
perhaps feelings besides grief operated in 
his mind in Rachel’s favour. 

Rachel sat down, with her basket con- 
taining the tracts on her knees, and repeated 
several times, in a nervous manner, the 
assurance that the evening was fine. After 
a pause she gained courage to come nearer 
the point. ‘Turning away her head from 
David, who stood with his back to her 
looking out into the dark, she said,— 

“ There’s a heap o’ sudden death the noo 
—very sudden! James Cowie ower by’s 
deed yesterday ; he’s been in his bed ever 
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since I mind—fifteen or twenty year it must 
be. There’s Mary Reid, too, James Reid’s 
dochter at the Tarn Hill—she’s won awa’ 
last nicht. It was a consumption wi’ her. A 
heap o’ sudden death it’s been. Ye've lost 
a frien’, too, they say?” 

“ Ay,” said David, without turning round, 
“T have.” 

“He must hae deed sudden; we never 
heard he was ill, nor kent ye had ony frien’ 
but your dochter, till we heard o’ his death.” 

David still gazed at the window, and, 
though allowed ample time to account for 
his conduct in the matter of not communi- 
cating information due to the parish, made 
no apology for himself. 

“Ye would gie him a Bible?” she asked, 
for she had heard of Bibles being given to 
people when they were going abroad, and 
she was desirous of going on with the con- 
versation and giving it a religious flavour. 

“He had ane,” replied David, marching 
a step or two nearer the window and away 
from Rachel. 

He stared so long and so intently into the 

dark this time, that he seemed to have 
forgotten his visitor altogether. Then, as if 
he suddenly remembered her again, and the 
remembrance were accompanied with sensa- 
tions of the grotesque, he wheeled round and 
confronted her with an expression of uncon- 
| scious but most theatrical solemnity, “I gied 
| him a Shakspeare.” 
““ Ye were richt there,” said Rachel, more 
| anxious to reply quickly than exactly ; “‘ye 
were richt there. They hae need 0’ spears 
and guns baith oot there among the blacks, 
|mair nor Bibles whiles, though they’re the 
word o’ God, and tenpence apiece them I’m 
sellin’.” 

“The blacks oot there,” said David, yield- 
ing further to the temptatiom to draw out 
an understanding so abundantly rich in 
poverty—“ the blacks oot there are yellow.” | 

“Weel, weel,” said Rachel, “‘they’re no 
white at ony rate, and that’s the difference 
atween them and us Christians. But it’s ae 
consolation ye have: your son that’s dead 
was a far oot friend o’ your wife’s, and nae 
friend o’ yours.” | 

“But, maybe,” replied David, “I was as | 
fond o’ him as if he had been my son, or | 
mair, just because he was an orphan when | 
I got him, and the best o’ sons as long as I | 
had him.” 

“It’s a sair loss,” assented Rachel, who | 
was not altogether without feeling, and really 
sympathized with what she began to suspect 
might, after all, be a genuine sorrow—“ it’s 





| 
| 
| 


a sair loss, but it’s a comfort, too, the bit 
fortune he’s left ye—ye maun own that. 
Providence,” she moaned, as in duty bound, 
“is aye kind.” 

“ Ay,” said David, again turning his back 
and marching towards the window; “ay, 
Providence is aye kind, and it’s wonderfu’ 
the kindness 0’ Providence when it taks awa’ 
oor best frien’ and gies us his breeks and the 
pockets in them, in place o’ himsel’. Frien’s 
are weel enough, but Providence kens that 
cash is best. Naething like the ready money. 
Like many o’ oor religious instructors, 
you're wiser, Rachel, maybe, than ye think 
yersel’! Ye mean to say, and it’s true, if ane 
has plenty o’ bawbees he'll have plenty o’ 
frien’s ; it matters not how many o’ them are 
ta’en awa’ noo and again, or how little he 
deserves to have ony left. Seek ye the 
bawbees first, and ye’ll hae plenty of frien’s 
—if that’s no Scripture it might be.” 

Rachel, puzzled, fumbled in her brains 
and then in her basket, for a reply, and 
brought it forth in the shape of a tract, 
“Words of Comfort and Admonition for the 
Bereaved.” ‘To make sure that this famous 
and useful tract should always be correctly 
administered, her attention had been drawn 
not only to its title, but its number—r3. 
Rising, therefore, to offer it to David, she 
touched him on the shoulder—his back 
being turned to her :— 

“ This is No. 13, and it’s for the bereaved 
and them that’s lost weans.” 

Often since David had blushed to think 
of his reception of a tract from another 
female hand. No one had ever heard him || 
allude to the matter, so much was he ashamed |, 
of the part he played in it. But besides this || 
reason for not treating Rachel as he nad 
treated Miss Hope, he felt that the offence 
of which a benevolent miss might be guilty 
an ignorant Bible-woman could not commit. 

“T’ll read it sometime,” he said, with a 
sad good-humoured smile. 

“No. 15—that’s Doddridge; he’s fine 
afore death,” said Rachel, delighted with 
the success of her efforts, and fumbling again 
in her basket; “but ye’ll maybe no care 
aboot it the noo.” 

“No. I’m much obliged to you,”: said 
David. “Time enough for No. 15, I hope. 
We'll better try the effect o’ No. 13 before 
beginning wi’ the ither, and maybe it wad 
na do to mix the numbers, at ony rate.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Mr. Occ was profuse of condolences 

when he called at Sunbury Gate, for he 
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liked to hear himself talk, and could pass, 
to his own admiration, from grave to gay and 
from gay to grave. What made the sad | 
event sadder, according to his computation, | 
was that it had occurred when it did, con- 


| riage or his lineage. 


| honours in statesmanship. 


sidering where it did; for besides the fact | 
that the young man’s wages were increased | 


every year of his service, his life might be con- | 


sidered to have been more valuable after the | 
first year or two than it was earlier. In those 


} 


/as ye call them,” 


warm countries, the risk to life was greatest at | 


the first. After a man was fairly acclimatized 
there was comparatively little danger, if he 
was only moderately careful of his own health. | 
It was a wonderful thing, that power of the 
human being to accommodate himself to | 
every variety of climate ; on what peculiari- 
ties of our constitution it depended, and 
whether mostly owing to mind or matter, was 
a point worth investigating. 

Mr. Ogg was copious in his sympathies, 
yet not so much so as if his mind had 
not been preity full of his own happiness as 
well as of David’s grief. He had been 
made happy by another visit from the Hon. 
Charles Romain, to whom he had given 
lessons for a season or two during the resi- 
dence of the family at Sunbury. Since then 
master and 
acquaintance and friendship ; but this season, 
d particularly within the last two or three 
veeks, Mr. Romain had been frequently at 
the schoolhouse, and every time more friendly 
and familiar than before. It was almost too | 
much for Mr. Ogg. He was not given to | 
the melting mood ; but it evidently touched | 
him. His eyebrows went up in their most | 
vertical direction when he adverted to it. 
It was compliment to him, both as a 


an 
reat) 


ra) 
“ 


did not come to him to pass time altogether, 
but to improve time. His object, it was 
evident, was to add to the resources of an 
already accomplished and vigorous under- 
standing. It was surprising to find in a 
young man, especially one of his high rank 
and exposed to so many temptations to idle- 
ness and vice, the love of knowledge for its 
own sake, the intelligence, the good sense, 
the 
Mr. Romain at the present moment, and to 
which his old master owed the pleasure of 
seeing him so often. 
‘He’s a nob le youth, % 
domini 
c culated aeanies 
of his mind as in the style of his 


as noble in his ideas as in his car- 


ing in 
the make 
person ; 





There have been 
soldiers, diplomatists, wits, statesmen, in the 
| family. I have always maintained that he 
is destined, if he lives, to increase the family 
It is just like a 
statesman, to have the passion for useful 
knowledge which he has already.” 

“Cram him wi’ useful knowledge, if ye 
can, but dinna fill his head wi’ paradoxes, 
interrupted David, who 
knew or surmised that a fine young fellow 
was being transformed, by his friend's 
|fancy, into a paragon. “Ye're maybe 
jist rather fond o’ them yersel’; ye like 
truth best when it has a smack o’ the ither 
thing; but if Mr. Charles is for being a 


5? 


| statesman, he maun be able to mak’ what’s 


| 





true to a few wise folk nae news to the mass 
0’ fools, no to speak o’ making a lie noo and 
then pass for gospel.” 

“Instead of filling his mind with para- 
doxes,” replied Mr. Ogg, with a touch of 
offended dignity in his manner, but still good 
humouredly, “he’s deep with me, for one 
thing, in the science of sciences ; there are 
no paradoxes there !” 

“ Anatomy. Physiology. He’s for havin’ 


_a skull and cross-bones, a skeleton, and nae 


pupil had kept up a kind of | 


{ 
} 


end o’ anatomical maps and figures hung up 
in the schools, and for makin’ doctors and 
midwives 0’ a’ the bairns, male and female?” 

“ Exactly,” said the dominie, who, on this 
subject, was always ready to begin and 
always loath to end. ‘“ Exactly, only you 
always doubt whether my plans are feasible. 
Stand up there,” he said, rising himself and 
pointing to the opposite corner of the room— 
‘stand up there and answer me one or two 


| questions, just as if you were a small girl 
teacher and as a man; and it was all the | with a pinafore, and you'll see how children 
more so, that it was evident his old pupil | can be taught science, the best and greatest 
| of the sciences.” 


David, whose will was very much in abey- 


| ance for the time, in consequence of general 


lassitude of mind, was rising to obey this 
order; but his rueful face as he did so re- 


| minded Mr. Ogg of his recent loss, and he 


firm principle which evidently actuated | 


begged him to resume his seat. 

“Another time,” he said, planting him- 
self comfortably before the fire to deliver 
his sentiments at some length—“ another time 


| you'll go into the corner, unless you choose 


exclaimed the | 
i i nota child in my school at this moment,” 


“‘as handsome in | 


to come down to school and convince your- 
self by better evidence still. 
“ AsI have told you before, I think, there's 


Mr. Ogg prelected, making emphatic points 
on his left hand with the forefinger of his 
right, “that don’t know where everything 
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inside of him is as well as everything outside ; 
where his stomach and liver are as well as 
where his head and feet are; what he should 
put into his stomach, what he should keep 
out of it; how the blood courses, and the 
heart beats, and the lungs play ; what is the 
good of fresh air, light, exercise, good food 
well cooked ; what is the mischief of dirt, 
damp, darkness, smelis, dubs before the door, 
pigsties close to the gable. There’s not a 
Goody Two-shoes chirping a-b, ab, but 
knows from me she will spoil her good looks 
|| and her shape and her health, and be old and 
| ugly, like her granny, before her time if she 
draws or lets her mother draw strings or 
clothes tightly about her little waist, and that 
if she feels any tightness there she must 
attack it forthwith with a large knife or a 
pair of scissors. 

“Zounds !” protested the dominie, wax- 
ing as loud and demonstrative as on this 
subject he usually ended in being, “to go 
and cram vulgar fractions into every child’s 
mind—a plague for the present, a farce for 
the future—and not show him how to re- 
main an integer himself, not inform him 
how to keep body and soul together, not tell 
him hew to avoid ilmess and enjoy the com- 
forts and blessings and advantages of health ; 
it’s not stupid, it’s not barbarous, it’s idiotic. 


The fact is, David, we are pure barbarians 
yet; or if there is a rag to cower our naked- 
ness, we are lunatics.” 

David had heard this, or most of this, be- 
fore, and hung his head, probably ‘lost in 


other thoughts. But on Mr. Ogg went with 
unabated energy amehifise. 

“Think, too, of churches and charities 
of all sorts, those madern Dick Turpins 
that at every corner make us Christians 
stand and delimer,; think.of them riflmg our 
pockets of fire last comdhey contain” (the 
dominie segulasily put a halfpenny im the 
plate on Sundays) “‘te-relieve suffering, and 
never so much as lifting a finger to prevent 
suffering. It’s monstrous; it’s lunacy.” 

“ Kirks,” said David, suddenly roused to 
the necessity of taking a share in the conver- 
sation by Mr. Ogg fairly losing his breath— 
“Kirks trainin’ us a’ to be spiritual giants, and 
| schools to be physical giants. I doot it’s 
against nature, dominie, and no to be lookit 
for afore the millennium. Would it no even 
interfere wi’ the fall?” 

“Tf Mr. Romain were in Parliament,” 
|| said Mr. Ogg, “ as he is certain to be ere long, 
| he would bring the matter to a_ practical 
issue at once. He would bring in or sup- 
port a bill making education compulsory, 





and making physiology and the laws of 
health an essential part of education. There’s 
nothing it is more easy to teach children 
than physiology; it’s next to mischief for 
that.” 

“TI doot,” replied David, “ Mr. Charles 
might as well bring in a bill to mak’ it com- 
pulsory for everybody to hae common sense ; 
in fact, that’s what’s wanted, is’t no, 
dominie, both for kirks and schules? But 
I maust say, for a’ that, it’s to the credit o’ 
the young man’s character that he takes an 
interest in things o’ the sort.” 

“ The reason why,” said Mr. Ogg, “is ob- 
vious—it is that besides the practical, he sees | 
the speculative bearing of the subject. He | 
agrees with me entirely.in my principle—the 
one, as I have told you so often, I start with 
in my book—that it is what people know 
and think on this subject; it is what ideas 
they have as to their bodies, which is the 
best, or one of the best, measures of culture. 


Other writers on the Great Epic, as I call 


the history of humanity, have a great deal 
to say about what has been said and thought 
concerning the soul, the religious ideas, in 
fact, of different ages and nations, in order to 
explain the state and progress of refinement. 
That’s all well enough. My plan is to trace 
and illustrate culture by the notions preva- 
lent in different places and different ages, not 
about the:soul but about the body. Nothing 
shows so well what sort of souls people 
have, and what state they are in, as what 
they do wit their bodies and think about 
them.” 

“That’s a new connection between the 
soul and the body, is’t no?” said David. 

“‘ New or old,” replied Mr. Ogg peremp- 
torily, “it’s true. I want, for example, to 
show my pupil, Mr. Romain, what the culture 
of the lower classes is in this part of the 
country, where his paternal acres spread 
their charms. Well, it would be a:most diffi- 
cult thimg to do that by describing to him 
their religious ideas, for religious ideas are 
never easily described; and besides, you 
don’t know in what sense to take the words 
which uneducated people employ to express 
such ideas. But look, I have only to say to 
my noble friend, what light you get on -the 
subject, if you take not their notions about the 
soul, but their ideas as to the body. There 
is no mistake about these. It is impossible 
not to see the meaning of these. 

“Do you know,” he proceeded more impres- 
sively, ‘Mr. Romain was so much struck 
with this great principle the first time that he 
heard it, to my certain knowledge he has since 
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accompanied Miss Hope and her sister and 
Miss Francis on several rounds of visits 
among the poor, for the express purpose of 
personally ascertaining by the application of 
it, the real mental condition of the lower 
classes. 

“The Broon Katies, as you know,” con- 
tinued the dominie eagerly, and afraid of 
interruption from David, “ is the name which 
all our poor people have for bronchitis—one 
of their two great foes, the other being fever. 
You should have heard my pupil tell, this 
:fternoon, how old Mrs. Kerr gave him an 


The Grand Epic, or rather “ Illustrations 
of the Grand Epic,” was the title which Mr. 
Ogg meant to give to his great work on 
culture. He had begun it on a much larger 
scale than he found it was practicable for 
him, with his inadequate supply of books, 
and his partiality for evening whist, to carry 
out ; and in truth, as far as it had yet gone, the 
work was no more than a confused heap of 
fragments, essays, and parts of essays, written 
at edd times, and in all sorts of moods and 
styles, so that its title, though open possibly 
to the charge of affectation, was (besides 








account of ¢hem. ‘I hear them through the 
nicht,’ she said to him, ‘ workin’ up and doon, 
up and doon, jist here in my breast, and I 
canna get to the bottom o’ them at a’— 
they’re a terrible thing, the Broon Katies. 
It was them finished his lordship’s grand- 
father—that was yer honour’s great-grand- 
father — he was a fine man and round- 
shouthered, and awfu guid to the poor.’ He 
had no idea till he heard the like of this 
with his own ears, how time goes with us in 
this country in the matter of the soul’s pro- 
gress, the evolution of the Grand Epic.” 
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WIN fier? 


being sounding and likely to take the market) 
not altogether inappropriate. 

“T give you my word,” he solemnly affirmed, 
referring to this work, “‘ Mr. Romain takes the 
deepest interest in what I have been writing 
lately, and in particular he was so much 
pleased with Mrs. Gatherstick’s account of 
her rhoomatizes that I had to give him a 
copy of that chapter. I'll tell it you as well 
as I can recollect it, though it wants the finish, 
particularly in the vernacular, which I give to 
it in my book; you'll see what light it throws 
on our local civilisation and culture. 
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“¢ She was lying in bed, suffering much from 
restlessness and very prostrate, evidently, 
in fact, near her end. She complained 
|much of pains in her back, her legs, and 
her head (which was wrapped in what 
seemed a whole pair of blankets, and re- 
quired a large part of the bed for its accom- 
modation). I inquired if she had suffered 
long from the pains, and she replied, ‘it was 
na the pains, she had had them tae; it was 
the rhoomatizes, and she had had them for 
forty-five year. I mind well,’ she said, ‘the 
way I got them first. When John and me 
was married we lived ower by at the Stane 
Quarries, and oor first wean—we ca’d him 
Johnny, after his father—was born there. 
Weel ye ken there was a wee bit place at 
the gable o’ oor hoose—a wee wee 
place it was—mair fit for beast nor body, 
and after wee Johnny was born, Nanny 
Bird (Antie Nannie they aye ca’d her) was 
put into it by the factor—for there was nae 
ither place to put her in, and she was nae 
incomer into the parish, but an auld resi- 
denter, and a nice bit body—a particular 
nice body—everybody liked her—but she 
had jist ae bit faut—for the maist o’ us has 
ane or twa—and Nannie was na ower clean, 
puir body. Maybe the place was nae clean 
when she cam to’t, but I doot it was waur after. 
O, but it was dirty, and ye ken the puir body 
could na help it; but she was jist covered 
wi’ ae kind o’ thing and anither that should 
na been on ony Christian body.’ 

“* Weel, ye ken, Nanny was sae fond o’ 
oor wee Johnny, and would ha’e him aye in 
her arms nicht and day, and we did na ken 
what to do, John and me, for he was angry 
at me for lettin’ her tak’ the bairn for fear 
some o’ the things on her would maybe creep 
ower on him , 

(“I mean,” said the dominie, “if the 
Great Epic is ever published, in case any 
dispute should arise among the learned atter 
my death or in future ages, to mention the 
Latin name of the insects in question.”) 

“* And he was aye for me jist tellin’ her 
no’ to tak’ the bairn or come near him ony 
mair; but I did na like to do that, for I 
thocht the wean was jist God’s creature like 
hersel’, and I did na like to hurt the puir 
body’s feelings. So I'll jist tell ye what I 
did. I thocht I would set to work and 
clean the house for the puir body and ker- 
sel too, and ae moonlight nicht, jist aboot 
this time o’ the year, forty-five year since—I 
mind it weel—I gaed awa’ in wi’ plenty o’ 
boilin’ water and soap, and John he helped 
me, and we scoored a’ Betty’s blankets and 





washed her bed and every stick in the hoose, 
and after that I put Nanny in the tub herse!’, 
and gied her a good scrubbing, and when it 
was a’ done I cam oot at the door. John 
was in his bed afore that, and though it 
was jist the break o’ day, there was a mist 
afore my een, nae ordinar’ mist either, and 
when I staggered into the house I sat doon 
on a chair and fainted awa’. Weel, I dinna 
ken how it was—whether it was the morning 
air grippet me or no, but frae that morning 
for six weeks I never kent I was in the land 
o’ the living’, for I took the rhoomatizes and 
fevered wi’ them, and they gaed up to my head, 
and aye since syne they hae been working 
on me.’” 

The dominie waited to hear David's re- 
marks, and David to hear his, on this 
narrative, and there was a pause. 

Then Mr. Ogg asked, “What sort of 
souls can these poor people have, what stage 
of civilisation and culture have they got to, 
with such notions as these about their 
bodies ?” = 

“‘ There’s mair in that story o’ yours,” said 
David, springing up and marching rapidly up 
and down the floor, “‘ than ye seem to see in ’t 
yoursel’, I doot it does na prove yer point 
a’thegether if ye want to show that these 
poor cratures have no souls, or none worth 
havin’. I'll back that auld wife scrubbin’ 
that ither auld wife’s back at midnicht, and 
sufferin’ half.a century after ’t, and never 
complainin’ o’t—I’ll back her for haeing a 
soul, an’ a good ane, against, no to say 
half o’ the benevolent women that gang 
aboot distributin’ tracts and sixpences, but 
against half the martyrs that ever roasted 
at the stake and half the missionaries that 
were ever eaten by the savages. Ye maun 
tak’ a wider view o’ the Great Epic yet, 
dominie.” 


“At any rate, you must allow,” 
Mr. Ogg, reflecting inwardly that David, 
considering his station (though an uncommon 
man), could not be expected to be a philo- 
sopher—“ at any rate, you must allow there’s 
no filling of my young friend’s head with 


replied 


paradoxes in all that. What we want to 
have in that line of study is facts. And it’s 
the same, I may observe, with reference to 
the other great subject to which my young 
friend is devoting his attention: what we 
aim at is exact useful information.” 

“What next ?” inquired David. 

“Geography,” replied Mr. Ogg, “one of 
the most engrossing of the sciences. There’s 
this difference between it and astronomy, 
though that’s an interesting science too, that 
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you can never imagine yourself at home in 
Saturn or even Mars, but you sit here like 
Lazarus at the rich man’s gate, and if you 
are studying geography, you can easily fancy 
yourself comfortably abroad, smelling an 
orange grove in the West Indies, admiring 
a pine forest in California, or skirting an 
Indian jungle, with a pair of lions in the 
distance roaring like leather artillery.” 

“ Ay,” said David, who was thinking of 
China, “I daresay it has whiles an effect 
o’ that kind.” 

“ He’s studying, I have no doubt,” con- 
tinued Mr. Ogg, still full of his pupil, “ with 
a view to his travels round the world, lite- 
rally round the world, for do you know” (here 
the dominie blushed, and coughed to draw 
attention to his blushing) “the minister’s 
sister —ahem !— Miss Francis, has been 
giving him accounts of the Antipodes, in 
which he has been deeply interested. Being 
fresh from the country, she has a great deal 
of valuable information, of course, to commu- 
nicate respecting Australia, and—a pleasant 
way, as you know, of communicating it. His 
conversations with her about our colonies 
there have given him quite an enthusiasm 
for the study of everything relating to them 
—for already, young as he is, he is a 
statesman in feeling—a statesman—a born 
statesman.” 

“Young women,” said David, setting out 
on his travels across the fluor, “are capital 
guides to strange lands, particularly if they 
happen to have eyes as bright and a nose as 
straight as Miss Bessy’s.” 

“We took down, this afternoon,” said Mr. 
Ogg, despising frivolity as inappropriate to 
the mention of Mr. Romain’s devotion to 
science—“ we took down, this afternoon, 
my large map of the world—Mercator’s pro- 
jection, and travelled from London by way 
of South America, noting every step of the 
way to Australia, our farthest point.” 

“T would like to reach that point before 
I go to anither planet mysel’,” said David, 
halting and drawing a long sigh. “ I’ve had 
a hankerin’ to see the ither side o’ this 
present evil world before going to anither 
and a better for fifty years, and I wad gie 
this richt hand to see ’t yet.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir the Rev. Henry Francis’s aim in life, like 


Mr. David Garsegreen’s, had been, after 
obtaining a living, to settle down in it and 
e comfortable, he had missed that aim 
entirely, and he was deeply conscious of that 
fact, on the way to Tarn Hill, to attend 





Mary Reid’s funeral. He drove slowly 
along, absorbed so much in his own thoughts, 
that the Laighlea phaeton, coming in the 
opposite direction, was almost at his side 
before he noticed it. Seeing it was empty, 
he stopped to ask James Wright, who was 
coachman as well as butler to the family, 
whether Miss Hope had gone on to ‘the 
Reids’ cottage, but, on second thoughts, 
inquired whether James was on his way 
home. 

“Ay,” replied James, “I’m sent back wi’ 
the machine—them that was wi’ me’s no’ 
gaun back.” | 

There was not much information conveyed 
by this, but it was as much as James felt | 
himself at liberty to communicate, and as | 
much perhaps as Mr. Francis cared to get, and 
the two vehicles therefore made way for each 
other and passed on. 

It is not customary, even in Braidarden, 
where manners are more primitive than 
elsewhere, for benevolent ladies to take part 
in the funerals of their humble friends. But 
in this case Miss Hope had been so much 
pressed by the Reids to be present (under 
the impression that it would be a gratification 
to her) that she could not refuse. She started 
early, hoping to arrive at the cottage before 
any of the funeral party were on the road to 
the spot. In this particular, however, she | 
was disappointed. She had gone about half | 
way when she overtook a dingy figure with 
a large Bible in hand, which turned out to be 
the figure, suitably arrayed for the occasion, 
of Miss Rachel Carvie, who, at the sound of 
carriage wheels, had loitered so as to be 
overtaken. There was no one at the 
moment whom Miss Hope was less desirous 
of seeing than Miss Carvie. She never 
particularly liked Rachel, though not sus- 
pecting, as others did, an excessive amount 
of hypocrisy in her; but somehow at this 
moment her figure was the most unattractive 
the landscape could have presented. Rachel’s 
black hat, black shawl, black Bible caused 
her somehow instinctively to shudder. On 
reflection, however, and before coming near 
enough to speak to her, she made a desperate 
effort to be Christian and charitable, to banish 
suspicion and detestation from her mind, and 
to see in the cringing and odious form before | 
her an ordinary and a respectable member of 
society and inhabitant of the parish and fellow- 
Christian. On her part, of course, Rachel 
was prepared to reciprocate cordially and 
sincerely any advances that might be made 
to her. She perspired freely from the toil 
of walking wp hill, and increased perspiration 
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by an effort to discover in some corner of her 
poor unfurnished brain something that would 
be particularly agreeable to say to the young 
lady. She was still full of her interview with 
David Groats. Its unexpectedly smooth 
and pleasant character still agitated her. 
Besides, it was a thing which might be 
mentioned as indicative that she was doing 
her duty faithfully, and it was well known 
in the parish, in addition, that Miss Hope 
and David Groats were great friends. She 
resolved, therefore, to make a beginning 
with this subject, and cleared her throat 
repeatedly and wiped the perspiration from 
her brow so as to lose no time when the 
catriage came up. 

The carriage halted; for Miss Hope had 
come to the illogical conclusion that because 
| she dishked Rachel she was bound to be) 
| particularly civil to her. 

A very few words from Miss Carvie 
enabled Hetty to see the scene she was 
anxious to bring under her notice—David 
limping up and down his floor and Rachel 
plying him with her basket of tracts, and in 
spite of her sympathy for the old gatekeeper 
in his bereavement and her rising aversion to 
the Bible-woman, she had to turn away her 
head for a moment to hide her amusement. 
She was then about to give James Wright a | 
signal to go on, when Rachel, who was too 
| well pleased with her powers of narration to 
| be content with so brief a display of them, 
stepped nearer the carriage, and whispered 
with a face of mysterious solemnity, “I 
wanted a word wi’ yer leddyship this while, 
but maybe ye wad na stop the noo.” 

Her leddyship, owing to circumstances 
which occurred before she started on her 
| journey, was more easily startled than usual, 
| though apt enough always at encountering 
surprises, and instantly, in a kind of fright, 
| conjecturing that Rachel had some dreadful 
news to impart to her, she jumped out of the 
phaeton and waved James Wright on before 
her on the road. Was there some case of dire 





distress which the Bible-woman had to bring | 
| under her notice? Had anything happened 
to— anybody? Miss Hope must have | 
these unspoken questions answered directly. | 
Her forward posture and parted lips and | 
quickened breathing said more distincily | 
than words, “ Quick—tell me what it is—it 
is something very dreadful, is it not?” 

“ 4 word frae you, my leddy,” said Rachel, 
slightly put out by so much condescension 
and eagerness, but confident that she was | 
going to please, and as the result of her old | 
habit of looking for pie-crust, nervously 


anxious to do so—“‘a word frae you, my 
leddy, wid ha’e mair effect than ane from 
me or onybody else in the parish, for he’s a 
stranger to maist o’ us, and I dinna like to 
speak to him; but he’s no pleasin’ us a’the- 
gither, and it’s no the puir folk only, but 
them he should respect and look up to as 
weel’s us ; and this aboot the sacrament and 
the other thing aboot the Green Cages has 
just finished him wi’ the whole parish.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Hetty, draw- 
ing back from her and blushing scarlet. 

“It’s no for me to speak ill o’ onybody, 
and we maun forget and forgive, as the word 
o’ God says,” said Rachel. “But he needs 
a word frae somebody, and I was thinkin’,” 
(here Rachel dropped a curtsey, and repeated 
it once or twice) ‘‘that ane from yer leddy- 
ship wid be better than twa frae onybody 
else.” 

** You mean the minister, I suppose,” said 
Miss Hope, her bewilderment shaping itself 
into honest indignation, too honest to affect 
ignorance; “but why should you ask me 
to interfere in the matter, and what is the 
matter ?” 

“It’s weel enough kent,” replied Rachel, 
whose servility was of so pushing and 
mercenary a character as to encroach un- 
intentionally upon impudence—“ it’s weel 
enough kent that he jist worships the very 
road ye’re on, and the fact is ye never go 
out but either him or his sister is either 
waitin’ to go wi’ ye, or oot meeting you 
when ye’re coming back, though yer leddy- 
ship’s mair company for ither folk than the 
like o’ them, and there’s mony a ane in the 
parish besides me thinks sae.” 

Hetty stood looking at the ground stupified 
into silence. On recovering herself a little 
she turned to leave the spot and raised her 
hand to signal James Wright she was coming. 
After walking away some paces, however, 
she turned as if only then remembering 
Rachel was there : 

“You should be careful, Rachel, not to 
meddle with matters with which you have no 
concern.” 

“It was them meddled wi’ me first, yer 
leddyship,” replied Rachel curtseying, but 
her answer was not in time to be heard by 
Miss Hope, who had walked off quickly in 
the direction of the carriage. 

Rachel had drawn a bow at a venture, 
and hurt herself, very much to her own 
surprise. She was quite sure from all she 
had heard in her communications with the 
ladies who formed the committee to superin- 
tend her work as Bible-woman, that Mr. 
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Francis was in great disfavour and disgrace 
with them, and through them or along with 
them, with members of the Hope family, and 
she felt safe, therefore, in going as far as she 
had done in placing the minister and his 
sister on a lower level than Leddy Hetty 
and her kindred. Besides, it had not eccurred 
to her simple mind as a reasonable thing 
that seeing the last minister of Illtafend 
married a sea-captain’s daughter, his suc- 
cessor should ever dream of aiming at the 
hand of Leddy Hetty. Then, too, there 
was the new outcry through the parish about 
the sacrament and the Green Cages; that 
was sure to be against him with everybody, 
and in short finish him. Rachel had reckoned, 
therefore, that it was sure to please, and 
certainly safe if she took the opportunity of 
a talk with Leddy Hetty to be avenged on 
her clerical slanderer. 

James Wright, with the corner of his eye, 
noticed that his young mistress as she again 
got into the phaeton looked pale and 
agitated : 

“ Rachel’s ay on the road when there’s ony 
births, deaths, or marriages.” 

“I suppose,” said Hetty, “ being Bible- 
woman now, she is expected to attend most 
of the funerals in the parish ? ” 

“‘She attended them afore she was Bible- 


woman,” said James, with an extra flourish 
of the whip, “and she would attend them if 
there was na a Bible in the country—it’s no 
the Bible taks her to sich places ; I see she’s 
carrying ane the day, but she'll bring ’t back, 
and something wi’t if she can.” 


Leddy Hetty showed only a _ languid 
interest in James’s remarks, though she often 
found much amusement in them. She could 
not forget Rachel, and it was not to the 
point of making the remembrance of her 
less disagreeable that she was a creature open 
to contempt. She was a silly and an odious 
creature perhaps, but her talk, stupid as it was, 
suggested grave and harassing reflections. 
What made the scene which had just occurred 
the more strange and significant was, that it 
was the second of the kind that day. Within 
the compass of a life, the last two or three 
years of which had been spent in a sort of 
hermitage, and all of it in comparatively 
uneventful, or at any rate unexciting occu- 
pations and pursuits, Miss Hope had never 
in a day or in a year passed through any- 
thing like the agitation which had been 
crowded into the few hours that had elapsed 
since she rose in the morning. The scene 
on the road was a match and sequel to the 
scene at breakfast. 





At breakfast Lady Best | 


(whose stay at Laighlea was drawing to a 
close) had doubted whether it was just proper 
for Hetty to attend the funeral at Tarn Hill, 
and had started by that doubt a conversation 
which grew more animated than was alto- 
gether agreeable to all parties. 

“Tt is anything but usual in our part of the 
country,” argued Lady Best, speaking in her 
gentlest but firmest tones, “for young ladies 
to attend funerals. I am afraid it will be 
talked of here ; in fact, I happen to know it 
is talked of.” 

“T'll tell you a great secret, Charlotte,” 
said Beatrice, “mind you don’t tell it to 
anybody in your part of the country—every- || 
thing here is talked of. If you begin with 
the small instead of the large end of your || 
egg this morning, you'll be sure to hear of |; 
it from various people to-morrow ; or if you 
don’t say good-bye to me to-day when you 
are going out to walk in the garden, I’ll hear 
in the afternoon that there has been a family 
row, and Lady Best is away to America.” 

“Tam sure,” said Hetty, laughing violently, 
“there must be even less than usual to talk 
of in the parish, if one is talked of for going 
to a funeral.” 

“‘ Noblesse oblige,” replied Lady Best, ‘things 
that we ought to do, or ought not to do, 
are talked of because we are what we are, 
not merely because the things happen to be 
important. We can’t do as we like. We 
are expected, in our position, to do certain 
things and not to do certain other things.” 

“You are very didactic, are you not, 
Charlotte?” replied Hetty, who was at a 
loss to conceive why so much was made of 
a small matter. ‘“‘ But supposing all that to 
be as you say, and altogether indisputable, 
as it all is, what follows—that people in our 
station should not go to funerals?” 

“T dislike argument, Hetty,” Lady Best 
was going to say, when Beatrice interrupted ,— 

“No; not at all. What follows is this— 
mark me—people in our station ought to 
send the empty carriage to funerals. That’s 
what you mean, is it not, Charlotte? I 
know it is. ‘That’s the thing which is done 
regularly in London, and, of course, if it’s 
done there it ought to be done here. Send 
James with the phaeton, Hetty, and you can 
go over with me to Novantia—it’s a long time 
since you were there.” 

Lady Best was not pleased with the 
demeanour of her young cousins. It was 
frivolous. It was slightly unworthy of their 
birth and position. There was a change in 
it, somehow, for the worse since she last saw 
them. As they grew older they were a shade 
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less sensible and agreeable, both of them. 
Poor Mrs. Hope did not sufficiently accustom 
them to feel that they were still young ladies 
and under authority. 

*“T don’t mean, Beatrice, that we should 
not attend funerals—we are not talked about 
for that—but when we pretend to be doing 
good, we ought to avoid even the appearance 
of evil.” 

“ Didactic again,” giggled Beatrice. “‘ Now, 
Charlotte, if that were not a remark with 
Scripture in it, I should say it was a dull 
one.” 

“Yes,” said Hetty. ‘“ Yes, you mean, 
Charlotte, that when we do good we are to 
do good, and not pretend to do it while in 
fact we are doing evil, or doing nothing at 
all. I am sure that is true.” 

“Hetty, you do not often mistake what is 
said to you,” said Lady Best, nettled out of 
her formal manner, “and there is no occasion 
for misunderstanding me now. I mean 
nothing so stupid as that; but I do mean 
that when we go to funerals, if we are young 
ladies, people should not be able to say we 
are going to meet Mr. Francis.” 

“Ha! ha!” screamed Beatrice, “ that’s 
what they will say, I know, and ought to say 
too, that’s more. Hetty and Mr. Francis, do 
you know, Charlotte, have been at Tarn Hill 
I don’t know how often together—to see 
Mary Reid, of course,—ha! ha !—always to 
see Mary Reid. I am sorry for them now. 
Their occupation’s gone. The poor girl’s 
gone, and they won’t be able to go to see 
her any more.” 

“Nonsense, silence, child,” interposed 
Mrs. Hope, glancing from one person to 
another with alarm and anxiety in her looks, 
“hush, child, nonsense ; was there ever such 
a tongue? It don’t do to jest about such 
things ; besides, stone walls have ears.” 

“Tt is talked about,” said Lady Best, 
solemnly and firmly, justifying to herself 
by her own seriousness the fact of having 
made others grave and unhappy. “It is 
talked about—all over the parish—that our 
visiting of the sick is not altogether owing to 
pity for them.” 

“ Love’s better than pity any day,” laughed 
Beatrice, throwing her arm round Hetty, 
while the latter moved out of the room, with 
a quick step and an agitated mind. 

This conversation was the preparation 
made by Miss Hope for going to Mary 
Reid’s funeral, and for meeting the Bible- 
woman by the way. There were circum- 
stances that gave a peculiar unction of 
distastefulness to it. It was the climax of 





what Hetty felt to have been, on the whole, 
an unsatisfactory and even disagreeable visit 
of her cousin. Somehow, on this particular 
occasion, all through, there had been a jarring 
string between them, and it had but jarred a 
little more distressingly than usual this morn- 
ing. Lady Best until now had enjoyed a 
position not only of influence but of authority 
in the family. She was welcomed when she 
came as one to whose judgment many 
small and great matters must finally be 
referred. ‘ Wait till Charlotte comes, she'll 
decide,” was continually being said at Laigh- 
lea. Charlotte knew her own mind, had 
discovered that people (for that reason) 
generally deferred to her, and, as a matter 
of course, expected deference and received 
as much as she expected, particularly from 
her young cousins, who, on many points, 
did not know their own minds too well. 
Hetty, in particular, was much impressed 
with this feature of Lady Best’s character, 
and looked up to her on account of it, 
feeling vaguely that it must be due to some 
general strength or superiority of mind, and 
especially in respect of things moral and 
religious—for she was great as well as 
decided on these things. When so many 
people were afflicted with doubt and per- 
plexity in regard to many things, it was 
surely a fine faith which, like that of 
Lady Best, did not know what it was to 
falter for a moment. Until now this had 
been the kind of dim religious light in which 
Lady Best had been seen by the elder and 
more reflective of her two cousins, And 
seen in this light, she had been always a 
very pleasing and agreeable visitor and com- 
panion. But now, on this last occasion of 
her staying at Laighlea, so much had been 
unattractive and disagreeable in her bearing 
and conversation, that Miss Hope had been 
led, half unconsciously, to look for another 
account of her decision of character than 
had hitherto been accepted as true. Ou 
reflection it was evident it was not owing 
to remarkable superiority of intellect, for 
she had shown very little of that, or rather 
had indicated a total absence of that, in 
much that she had allowed herself to utter 
since she came, both concerning persons 
and things, but especially Mr. Francis and 
questions of doctrine and strifes of words 
relative to him. Her dislike to all that was, 
or seemed to be, new in religious thought 
and opinion was irrational, sign not of a 
masculine but of a feeble mind. Hetty 
shrank from the conclusion, but it seemed 
to be irresistible. How was it, then, that 
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her cousin possessed that air of authority 
which so well became her when she was 
agreeable, and which helped her to be so 
unprepossessing when she was unamiable ? 
This question led Hetty into a long train of 


thought ; for in regard to anything affecting | 
persons whom she knew and loved, her | 


mind worked with the fine threads of 
memory and reflection as her fingers worked 


at other times with cotton or silk, knitting | 
and looping, and knitting again, with won.- | 


derful patience and skill, till the work was 
done, or it had to be thrown aside as im- 
practicable. 


“Dear good old Sir Joseph,” Miss Hope | 
mused with herself, “ how he used to prose | 
about science and religion, and religion and | 


science, and suffer himself and cause us to 


be prosed to death by Dr. Bossnuts, worthy | 


man, almost as formal as himself, only in a 


different way, the one being as formal as | 
I see it | 


a court, the other as a church. 
all now, though it never struck me before. 


Charlotte’s authority is a combination of | 


Dr. Bossnuts’s assurance of knowledge and 
Sir Joseph’s assurance of faith—in his order, 
his family, and himself. It used to be 
said that Charlotte, being so much younger 


and more spirited than her dear formal | 


old husband, would change him into one 


of our family—such as it is. Behold the 
force of dulness, he has changed her into a 
Best.” 

“It is strange,” Hetty continued, “ one 
should never have thought of all this before. 
Perhaps Charlotte never had the opportunity 
with us of showing her real character till 
now. Are there not possibly people who 


| tolerably certain to stand the test of further 


| reflection; yet such as they were she was 
far from being satisfied with them. 

| © What, has it come to this, that I am 
trying to account, not for my love to Char- 
lotte, but my dislike of her character? Yet 
all things are changed, or changing, to me 
as well as she; and I cannot account for 
them, or perhaps I could better or more 
charitably account for her.” 

| Considering that these were some of the 
' reflections which passed through Miss Hope’s 
mind after breakfast, and before meeting the 
| Bible-woman, her mother was probably right 
when she told Lady Best after the girls left 
the room,— 

“ You don’t know her yet, Charlotte, or 
you would not be so direct with her. A hint 
would have been enough for her. Beatrice 
may forget what has been said before she is 
over at Novantia this morning, but Hetty 
won't forget it to-day or for many a day to 
come. Of that I am sure from her look, 
She seems and is playful in her manner, and 
'is ashamed of nothing so much as being 
caught thinking, or the like of that. ‘ It is 
so absurd,’ she says, ‘ to think with nothing 
in your head.’ But for all that she thinks and 
thinks of anything that touches her feelings 
| till I get nervous about her.” 
| “Ido not wish, of course,” replied Lady 
| Best, ‘* to hurt Hetty’s feelings ; she is quite 
| aware of that; but I wish she really would 
|think, for she would then see that others 

have feelings too.” 
“ You don’t mean, Charlotte, she is to 
| blame for anything? You speak as seriously 
| as if she were.” 














go on in a superior manner, and are ac-| “ Other people will blame her,” Lady Best 
cepted as superior persons as long as every- | answered, “ if she gives them occasion.” 
thing they have to do with is quite ordinary} “ No doubt,” said Mrs. Hope nettled, 
and prosaic ; but then, when something great | “ no doubt; but as for that, what I say is, 
or delicate or peculiar comes in their way, | she won’t give them occasion, because she 
to put them to any real test, they are seen | can’t.” 
to be commonplace, or less—they break| Then checking herself and affecting a 
down at once and for ever? And is not she | smile, for Lady Best’s importance had not 
one of these persons?” | yet vanished for her, she added soothingly, 
Miss Hope felt that her conclusions on | “ She will be guided by your advice, I am 
this point, though suddenly adopted, were sure, as we all are.” 
































NOTES ABOUT TEA. 





T is not our | 

f purpose in 
' the present | 
paper to en- 
ter upon any 
lengthened 
disquisition 
as to the cul- 

f ® tivation ofthe 
! tea-plant, or- 

the manner | 

b) ‘ in which all 

\ the various 
J descriptions 





sumer; but, 
while glanc- 
ing briefly at 
a few incidental matters appertaining to the 
tea trade which appear to us to be more 
especially worthy of notice, mainly to offer 
some explanatory remarks with regard to 
the names by which some of the principal 
varieties of the leaf are known among the 
Chinese. 

The four great tea ports of China are 
| Canton (a corruption of the Chinese Kuang- 


Tea Mam. 





the fact of its being placed at the point 
where the river Han flows into the Yang-tsze 
kiang, five hundred and eighty-two geogra- 
phical miles from Shanghai. This great port 


of tea are pre- | 
pared for the 


foreign con- | 


chou), Foochow, Shanghai, and Hankow, | 
| which derives its name “ Han-mouth,” from | 
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| of the Woo-hee or Woo-hsi Hills, in the pro- 
|vince of Fohkien, of which the port of 
| Foochow is now the outlet. 
The chief kinds of black tea are known by 

| the names congou, soochong (or souchong), 
| and pekoe (which used sometimes to be 
| written pecco); and the main varieties of 
| green tea are called young hyson, hyson, 
| hyson-skin, gunpowder, and twankay. Besides 
| Sere, there are many subsidiary names, of 
| which more anon. 
| With regard to the meaning of the terms, 
| many of the names contain an allusion to 
| the shape or colour of the leaf, the time of 
gathering, or the way in which it is prepared. 
Congou is a corruption of ung-foo, which 
simply means “labour ;” souchong (seao- 
chung) is the Chinese for “ little sprouts ;” 
the word pekoe is arrived at through the 
Cantonese dialect from Aai-hao, ic. ‘ white 
down or hair.” This kind is so called, because 
it is made from the young spring-leaf buds, 
while there is still a down upon them. The 

name hyson is a corruption of the words 4e 

(or Ast) chun, that is, “ fair spring ;” the Chi- 
nese expression for young hyson is jyii-chien, 

z.é. “ before the rains,” by which it is signified 

that this description of leaf is picked before 

the “ grain rain period,” which occurs in the 

third moon (April). Hyson-skin is the 

foreign designation of fi-cha, literally “skin 

tea ;” the native name for gunpowder tea is 
ytian choo, “ round pearls ;” and twankay is a 
corruption of Zun-kee, “ beacon-brook,” the 





in Central China was opened to foreign trade | 
by the last treaty, and oddly enough, though | 
it is such a populous and busy ‘place, the | 
Chinese do not call it a city of even the | 
third class, but it is considered the first of 
the five chén, or great commercial marts of 
theempire; hence the natives very fre- 








= 


| thirteenth part of the amount which was sent | 


| it may be well to remark, was derived by 


quently speak of it as Han-chén, instead of 
Hankow. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that both 
black and green teas are exported from China 
to foreign countries; the latter, however, is 
the less important branch of the trade, for in 
1872 the green teas formed only one-seventh 
part of the who/e amount exported, and one- 


to this country. , 
At one time it used to be the fashion in 
England to. call all tea “ bohea.” This term, 





| foreigners from. the Cantonese pronunciation 





name of a place. 

Other kinds of black tea are orange pekoe 
and inferior pekoe, which the Chinese call 
respectively shang-seang, “ very fragrant,” and 
tsze-hao, “ carnation hair ;” hung-moey (mei),* 
“red plum blossom ;” /seao-shé, “ sparrow’s 
tongue ;” fowchong (pao-chung), so called 
because it is wrapped up in small parcels; 
campoi (chien-pet), “careful or selected firing ;” 
choo-lan, “ pearl-flower,” so named because the 
leaves are scented with that flower ; oolong 
(hét lung), “black dragon ;” then there are 
** dragon’s pellet,” “ dragon’s whiskers,” “ fir- 
leaf pattern,” “autumn dew,” &c. Pekoe the 
Chinese also call chiin-mei, or “ prince's eye- 
brow.” Oopak is simply the Cantonese pro- 
nunciation of Hoo-pei, the province in which 
Hankow is. We often hear of Moning congou, 
Kyshow or Kaisow congou, &c. ; these are ’ 
merely “labour” teas, grown in the districts 


° When two Chinese sounds are given, the one in ‘the 
parenthesis is that of the court dialect. 
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ieitsiniinin | 
of Moning (Cantonese for Woo-ning “ mili- | 
tary rest”), and Kai or Chieh-show, though | 
we rather doubt if either of these districts | 
can possibly produce all the “labour” teas | 
with which they are credited. | 

Of the green varieties, young hyson is also | 
| called mei-pien, or “ plum petals :” old hyson | 
is he (isi) pi, or “ flourishing skin ;” Tsung-lo | 
or Sung-lo is the name of a place ; gunpowder | 
is also termed ma-choe, or “hemp pearls ;” | 
and imperial fa-chov, or “ great pearls ;” 
there is also a kind of green tea called choo- | 
Jan, “ pearl flower.” 

Besides the foregoing, the Chinese have 
several other names for different kinds of tea, | 
such as e-tseang, 
“flag lance ;” shou- 
mei, “old man’s or 
longevity eyebrow ;” 
\| yin-chén, “ silver nee- 
dle ;” ¢sao-chun, “early 
spring ;” Loo-ting, “ bit- 
ter cloves,” &c. 

“* Chop names” are 
fancy designations of 
parcels of tea. The 
word “ chop” belongs 
to that jargon called 
pigeon (or pidgin) 
‘nglish, by means of 
which commercial 
transactions are most 
commonly carried on 
in China, owing to 
the foreign and native 
traders not being ac- 
quainted with one 
another’s languages. 
The term “chop” is 
not a very definite 
one, for it is applied 
at one time to a parcel 
of one or two hundred 
chests, and at another to one of six or seven 
hundred. 

The Chinese dealers in tea, who bring the 
| commodity to the different ports for sale to 
'| foreigners, must not be confounded with the 
|| growers, who are usually only small tea- 
farmers. The tea is collected from them by 
|| brokers, and then sold to the dealers, who 
| give the various parcels felicitous and high- 
|| sounding names, some of which get so well- 
| known and popular that they are used again 
‘season after season. Wedo not mean to say 

that a// the tea which is brought to England 
goes through se many hands, for foreign 
firms sometimes send their own Chinese 
' agents into the tea districts with large sums 


| in an airy place. The object of this is not to 


Tea Leaves after Infusion. 


of money, and these men contract, on behalf 
of their employers, with the tea-farmers for | 
their crops, and then bring the teas down in | 
native boats to the nearest Treaty ports. 
These teas are called “ contract teas.” 

As nearly the whole of the black tea 
annually brought to this country belongs to 
the class called congou or “ labour ” tea, the 
following account, given by Mr. Doolittle, an 
American writer, of the method of preparing 
it will, doubtless, be interesting to the 
reader :-— 

“rt, The leaves are exposed in the sun, or 


dry them, but only to zz/¢ them slowly and 
thoroughly. 

“2. A quantity of 
the leaves thus wilted 
are put into a shallow 
vessel, usually made 
of the splints of the 
bamboo, and trodden 
down together for a 
considerable time, un- 
til all the fibres and 
stems of the leaves are 
broken. Men, bare- 
footed, are employed 
to do this work, be- 
cause the Chinese do 
not appear to have 
found out a more con- 
venient, expeditious, 
and effective method 
of attaining the object 
in view. 

“*3. The leaves are 
then rolled in a par- 
ticular manner by the 
hands of the operator, 
the object being to 
cause them to take a 
round or spiral form. 
If not rolled in this way, they would remain 
flat, a shape not adapted to the foreign 
market. While lying on the vessel, the 
hands, spread out, are passed around for 
some time in a circular manner, parallel to 
the bottom of the vessel, lightly touching the 
leaves. 

“4. They are now placed in a heap to 
heat for half an hour or longer, until they 
become of a reddish appearance. 

“5. The leaves are then spread out in the 
sun, or in a light and airy place, and left 
to dry. 

“6, The leaf is next sold to the agents of 
foreigners, or to native dealers, who take It) 





_away and expend a great deal of labour upon | 
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| it before it is shipped to foreign countries. It 
\|is sifted in coarse sieves, and picked over 
|| several times, in order to separate the dif- 
| ferent qualities, to remove the stems, the 
|| large or flat leaves, &c. It is dried several 
} times over slow fires in iron pans, in order to 
| prevent its spoiling through any moisture 
|| that may still be retained in it.” 
|| The process necessary to make oolong, 
|| says one of her Majesty’s vice-consuls in 
|| China, in a recent Commercial Report, is 
|| very simple: in fact such tea is the pure 
|| article in its most unsophisticated form, and 
|| with the least amount of manipulation. The 
‘| green leaves are plucked from the bushes 
_and gathered into Baskets by women and 
| children ; they are 
| then spread on a 
covered floor for 
twenty-four hours ; 
then stirred and 
| tossed in a metal 
|| pan over a fire, 
|| until they attain a 
|| curled-up spongy 
|| appearance, and 
|| possess the proper 
smell. Finally 
\| they are fired in 
|| a wicker basket, 
|| shaped like an 
|| egg-cup, the waist 
|| of which is divided 
|| by a sieve, upon 
|| which aboutseven 
|| pounds of tea are 
|| placed; the basket 
| is set Over an open 
charcoal oven, the 
\| fire of which has 
‘| been _ previously 
' banked up with 
|| lime and ashes, and emits no smoke. The 
oolong, however, when sold to the foreigner, 
has not been sufficiently fired to withstand 
the trying effect of a long voyage home, 
|| and has to re-undergo the latter process in 
| the foreign hong,* for six to eight hours, 
| before it is finally packed into chests for 
{| €xport. 
| The Chinese themselves drink the simple 
|| decoction of tea without any addition of sugar 
| or milk, and pour off the infusion almost 
directly after the boiling water has been 
|| poured on the leaf; they also frequently 
|| make their tea in a cup provided with a 
"= may be well to explain that the term Hong includes the 
merchant’s house, office, and go-downs, 2.e. warehouses, 
| where his goods are all stored. Separate go-downs are 


| generally devoted to the storage, &c., of tea. 
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Chinese Adulterations, drawn from Hassall. 





cover. We have also heard that “ there are 
other plants used for tea by the poor Chi- 
nese ; the leaves of one or two species of 
camellia are sometimes employed for the 
purpose in districts where they are abundant; 
but these and all other plants are considered 
poor substitutes for the true tea by the 
natives themselves.” 

In Mongolia and some parts of Russia 
what is called drick tea is largely consumed. 
This is made to a great extent in the tea 
districts of Central China by softening refuse 
leaves, twigs, and dust with boiling water, 
and then moulding the compound into large 
flat cakes, like tiles or bricks. The nomad 
Mongols use this curious article not only 
for drinking pur- 
poses, but also in 
the place of a cir- 
culating medtum ! 

It will doubtless 
be interesting to 
our readers if we 
here make a few 
brief remarks on 
the subject of the | 
adulteration of tea 
in China and at 
home, though we 
can only glance 
very cursorily at | 
the question. In 
his Report on the 
trade of Canton for 
the year 1872, Sir 
D. B. Robertson, | 
C.B., says, “ The 
article called ‘lie 
tea’ is composed | 
of various  sub- 
stances, and prin- 
cipally of the cac- | 


CAMELLIA 
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|tus-leaf and the sweepings and dust of 


the tea go-downs [z.c., warehouses]. Large | 
quantities are made in Canton for mixing 
with the true teas, and it is difficult to detect 
the adulteration. The admixture of iron 
filings is also frequent, and this is particu- 
larly observable in the teas of 1871 and 1872 
seasons. The tea-men have been warned 
against the practice, but it still prevails, and 
probably will until the law against the 
adulteration of food is enforced in England, 
and reclamations are made here [at Canton] 
in consequence.” ‘This is not very reassuring 
to tea-drinkers at home, and the information 
we get from Shanghai is equally, if not more, 
depressing. Her Majesty’s Consul at that || 
port, speaking of the teas which “ owe their 
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origin to districts with which Shanghai* is 
in immediate relation,” observes, “ What is | 
known as ‘ maloo mixture’—a medley of | 
| used tea-leaves, the leaves of the peach, | 
plum, &c., and filth of all sorts—is manu- 
factured in Shanghai, for shipment to Eng- 


land, to a varying extent; and, though unfit | 


for consumption in food, is largely consumed 
by the tea-drinking classes at home!” It is 
currently believed by many people that tea 
is much adulterated after its arrival in this 
country, and that various English leaves— | 
such as those of the sloe, hawthorn, beech, | 
and willow—are used for this purpose; but , 
after a careful in- 
vestigation we are 
of opinion _ that, 
whatever a few un- 
scrupulous retail 
dealers may do, 
these stories are 
in the main a delu- 
sion nowadays, al- 
though it is just 
possible that such 
adulteration may 
have taken place 
in the days when 
the duty was high, 
and tea cost from 
ten to fifteen shil- 
lings per pound. 
The truth of our 
statement will be at 
once apparent when 
we point out that 
common Chinese 
tea, or rather 
“rubbish,” can be 
bought on the 
London market at 
twopence or three- 
pence per pound 
(exclusive, of 
course, of the duty,) 
which can be mixed with the better kinds of 
tea, and that, as the duty is only sixpence 


} 
| 
| 
| 





English Ad 


per pound, there is not much temptation | 


for any one, especially in these days of 
public analysts, to run the risk of a criminal 
prosecution by selling a compound of sloe 
and other leaves. As mentioned above, 
tea not uncommonly arrives from China 
mixed with foreign leaves, &c.; and a 
friend, learned in these matters, has in- 
formed us that he once saw some “ green 





* The greater part, in fact, nearly the whole, of the tea 
which is exported from Shanghai, comes from Hankow, 
Kiukiang, &c. 


| 


'tea” from Canton without any tea-leaves 
in it at all, the precious importation being 
entirely made of some other leaf! This 
tea is said to have been made in Macao, 
and was sold in London and shipped to 
the Continent! Report says that ‘there 
is a man who has an establishment some- 
where on the Thames, and who will convert 
“Canton caper” (a black tea) into green-tea 
gunpowder, and that this has often been 
done when green teas were very dear! We 
are not acquainted with the modus operand 
in this curious subsidiary branch of the 
London tea-trade, but we trust that the 
, details are of an 
innocent nature. 
The coarse, rank 
tea which is sold 
in England at a 
low rate, and which 
is popularly called | 
“« broom-sticks,” is, 
we imagine, third- | 
crop leaf, which is | 
picked late in the | 
season, and not) 
improbably it con- 
tains a large ad- | 
mixture of the | 
“rubbish” spoken | 
of above. 
Every one is} 
familiar with the 
appearance of tea- 
chests, but we 
imagine that not 
many people have 
any idea how their 
leaden lining is | 
made, and we will, 
therefore, conclude | 
these notes with 
an account of the | 
process, for which 
we are indebted 
|to Mr. Lockhart’s “Twenty Years’ Expe- 
| rience in China :”— 
“The plumber has a furnace on the floor, 
with an iron pot on the fire with melted 
lead, and a small iron or brass ladle. He 
also has two flooring tiles rather more than a 
foot square, which are covered with paper, 
| pasted smooth and firm over one surface. 
One of these tiles is placed on the floor, but 
|raised about three or four inches, with the 
| papered surface upwards. The other tile is 
laid upon this, with its papered surface down. 
The man gets on the tiles, and sitting on his 
| heels, takes a ladleful of lead; putting the 
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toes of one foot to the ground, he dexterously 
lifts with his left hand the front edge of the 
upper tile, and pours the lead with a sweep 
between them. Then raising his foot from 
the ground, the upper tile yields freely to his 
weight, and the melted lead is pressed be- 
tween the papered surfaces, the surplus 
escaping at the edges... He immediately 
raises the tile, removes the sheet of lead 
and proceeds to make another. His fellow- 


workmen examine the sheets, as they are 
thrown off; if, as happens at times, they are 
irregular, they are returned to the melting- 





pot. If they find them in good order, they 
rapidly cut them square by the aid of a rule, 
and solder the small sheets together to serve 
as large ones. Paper is then pasted down 
on them, and they are ready to be used as 
being for the chests. Sometimes the thin 
leaden chest is covered with paper after 
being made up; at other times the separate 
sheets are covered, and any imperfections 
attended to afterwards. The paper being 
inside, the lead chest does not affect the tea, 
which it would do, were the lead and the tea 
placed in contact.” 
E. DUFFIELD JONES. 





THE WYND BANK. 


O% the whole, there is no kind of teaching 

more needed in this country just now 
than to know how to save a shilling, and 
how to spend it to good purpose. The art 
of making money is perhaps as well under- 
stood among us as it ever was anywhere ; 
but what to do with it when we have got it, 
how to make the most and the best of it, and 
especially how to keep it till there is some 
real need for it, these are questions which 
men and women, alike the poor and the 
well-to-do, find apparently too much for them. 
Their one idea seems to be, to get as big an 
income, or as large a wage as possible; and 
with that their minds are too exhausted to 
think of anything else. The habit of thrifty 
saving, and the art of wisely spending, are 
alike beyond their power; and yet nothing 
will really improve their condition until they 
learn both of these. Those who best know 
the state of the very poor feel how hopeless 
it is to do anything effectually for them, 
because of the improvident waste fostered 
by their hand-to-mouth way of living. But 
the evil is by no means confined to them, 
though it is among them that its painful 
results are, of course, most visible. A shilling 
appears to burn a hole in the pockets of our 
working classes, and the more shillings the 
more holes there are, and nothing to show 
for them. Not to speak of the rapidity with 
which large portions of their earnings pass 
into the tills of the publicans, they almost 
never get the honest worth of their money 
either in meat or drink or clothing, because 
they are rarely in a position to go and deal 
in the best market. Their purchases are 
not “cheap and nasty,” but dear and nasty 
at the same time, because their hand-to- 
mouth way shuts them up to the tally, truck, 
or slop trade. 





| save their shillings, they cannot hope to spend 


them profitably. Hence, the high wages 
they have lately drawn did them little or no 
good. I have been told again and again, by 
miners in Lanark and Ayrshire, that they 
were, on the whole, better off when they 
earned only six shillings a day than they 
were when wages rose to double that sum. 
That is no reason why the miner should not 
get his fair share of what profits are being 
made ; no reason why he should not decline 
to work unless he gets that fair share. But, 
at least, it shows that, just as ample benevo- 


| lence does no lasting good to the poor so 
|long as -they let its charities run through 


them as through a sieve, so also increased 
wages do not profit the workman, unless he 
too learns to save carefully that he’ may spend 
fruitfully. 

This has been long an article of faith 
among those who have practically interested 
themselves in the condition of the people. 
Especially intelligent Christian workers have 
found that they could produce no lasting 
social results, unless they combined such 
monetary questions with their proper mission 
labours. ‘There are, indeed, some worthy 
people who, from a superfine theory of the 
spirituality of religion, have shrunk from all 
entanglements of a secular kind, and have 
even declined to keep up the machinery of 
these “ moral economics” when they found 
it already in operation. Their business, 
they say, is to preach the gospel, not to serve 
the tables of the money-changers, which their 
Master found in the Temple, and overthrew 
long ago. They do not consider what need 
there may be for them. They will not re- 
gard what good they may be doing: It is 
enough for them that these are secular afiairs, 


Therefore, until they learn to | and the secular and the sacred. must be kept 
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rigidly apart. No doubt, such people are 
rare; and we would not have alluded to 
them at all, but for the fact that several of 
thpse provident institutions, which it is the 
object of this paper to encourage, have been 
allowed to die out, or rather have been 
absolutely extinguished, through the influence 
of this unreal spirituality. Sentimentality, 
indeed, is one of the main obstacles which 
genuine philanthropic effort has to encounter. 
At one time, it is sentimentality of the bene- 
volent kind, which wonders how any one can 
expect the poor to save anything at all off 
such a pittance as they have to live on. At 
another time; it is this religious sentimentality 
which is much too pious to care for things 
of this world. Both are mischievous, and 
happily, as a rule, home-mission workers 
heartily follow the example and teaching of 
our Lord, and try to do good to the bodies 
as well as the souls of the people, and to 
benefit their present life as well as the life to 
come. If Paul taught people to “lay by” 
even out of their extreme poverty, on the 
first day of the week, and for a special pur- 
pose, there seems no reason why they should 
not do the same thing any day, if it be for 
their good on the whole. Therefore most of 
our church organizations try honestly to cast 
out devils of improvidence, as well as the 
demon of intemperance, and to form habits 
of thrift as carefully as habits of piety. Every- 
where religion is leaving the narrow ruts of 
literalism, and getting on to broader lines of 
principle; and while recognising the supre- 
macy of spiritual things, it is not unwilling to 
admit that these carry along with them many 
other matters, without which the spiritual 
would be practically of little avail. Men 
like Maurice and Robertson in England, 
men like Chalmers and Norman Macleod in 
Scotland, have stamped it deep into the 
heart of British Christianity in these days, 
that the “ Life which is the light of men” is 
truly a “lamp to our feet” on all the paths 
of common life. 

Hence, from the very first, home-mission 
work has been associated with many humble 
economic efforts, just as primitive missions 
among barbarous peoples were the cradles of 
civilisation as well as of religion. And the 
Wynd or Penny-Bank system is a good 
example of these, which, wherever it has 
been energetically wrought, has done infinite 
goed among the poor. Partly because of 
' its proven advantage, then, and partly be- 
cause the establishment of our national 
schools seems to open a way for its further 
extension, this appears to be a very fit time 





for drawing some attention to its origin and 
history. 

It was in connection with the mission 
labours carried on by the Free Tron church 
in the Wynds of Glasgow, in 1850, that the 
necessity for supplementary or penny banks 
was first seriously felt. At least, it was then 
that they began tobe systematically organ- 
ized on a clear working principle. As 


usual in such matters, there had already 


been various experiments made, more or less 
successfully, in the same direction. The 
want had been felt, and thoughtful bene- 
volence had been sounding its way, and 
gradually approaching the real solution of 
the question. In 1846, “The Greenock 
Penny Club” had been established. It was 
open every day from eight till ten a.m., and 
received deposits of not less than a penny, 
nor more than a shilling, which it undertook 
to keep safely, and to return at the end ofa 
year, with a bonus of one shilling in case the 
depositor had “ regularly made a payment of 
not less than one penny a-week.” I believe 
this idea travelled all the way from the Clyde 
to the Thames, and was extensively worked 
out by some of the London churches. But 
except for temporary purposes, to foster a 
provident spirit, it was obviously a mistake. 
The bonus of 1s. on 4s. 4d. was much too 
high. It gave no inducement, either, to 
make larger deposits, for a weekly payment 
of 1s. yielded no more profit to the depositor 
than if it had been but rd. The annual 
repayment also in November, whether the 
depositors wished it not, simply put into 
their hands a sum of money, more or less 
considerable, which -many of them knew 
not what to do with, and which, there- 
fore, was as foolishly spent as it had been 
carefully gathered. The Greenock Penny 
Club therefore was an experiment, but not a 
success. 

Dr. Chalmers, about the same time, esta- 
blished in connection with the Westport 
Mission, in Edinburgh, a bank which, if only 
men like Chalmers could be indefinitely 
multiplied, would have admirably done what 
was wanted. But while, with his usual 
sagacity, he suggested the very best of all 
methods, with his usual humility he seems to 
have thought that every superintendent of a 
mission could rouse and keep alive the en- 
thusiasm which he himself was able to evoke. 
The Westport bank was substantially the same 
as that which afterwards was so successful in 
Glasgow, except in two features. These 
were: 1st. That the district visitors carried 
the bank to every door, received the deposits 
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weekly, and duly marked them in the bank- 
book ; and, znd, That as soon as the deposit 
amounted to a shilling, it was transferred 
from the Westport Bank to the National 
Security Savings Bank. Now, the former of 
these arrangements would be the very per- 
fection of method, if only it could be steadily 
maintained. It formed the pith of all Dr. 
Chalmers’s idea of civic and religious activity, 
to remove every hindrance, and overcome 
the moral vis inertig, by carrying to men’s 
doors the benefits you wished them to enjoy. 
Churches, Bibles, banks, poor-law supervision, 
all were made to depend on systematic 
visitation from house to house ; and because 
of the immense force of his own character, he 
was able to raise, in every place where he 
tried it, a staff of fellow-labourers glowing 


| with his own enthusiasm. 





But nothing less than a Chalmers in 
every parish could secure a sufficient num- 
ber of voluntary workers to carry a penny 
bank to every poor man’s house, and 
such a motive power as he was comes 
only now and then, one at a time, to stir 
a whole nation. The other arrangement, 
by which every sum at or above 1s. was 
deposited directly in the National Security 
Savings Bank, while it was probably sug- 


| gested by the rule of that institution, tended 


to multiply the class of smaller depositors to 
such an extent as seriously to cripple its 
operations, and lessen the profits. The 
margin of interest between what Government 
allows to the bank and what the bank allows 


| to its depositors is so small that, without the 


| utmost economy in management, this valuable 


institution would soon become unworkable. 


| Therefore, any forced or fictitious rise in the 


number of shilling-depositors would require a 


_ staff of additional clerks, more than sufficient 


to eat up all its profits. The Westport 


| Bank did not entail any serious inconvenience, 
| indeed, to the National Security Savings 


_ remained alone. 


Bank in Edinburgh; but only because it 
Had it multiplied, like 


| the Wynd Bank in Glasgow, every new 


branch would have been an embarrassment. 
Thus far these experiments had been 


| carried when Dr. Buchanan began his well- 


Glasgow. 


known and fruitful mission in the Wynds of 
It had grown clear to those who 
best knew the state of the poor that the 


| National Security Savings Banks required to 


| 
| 
| 





be supplemented. Properly to drain the 
economic waste of a district, provision must 
be made for gathering the pennies as well as 
the shillings. But obviously this supplement- 
ary scheme could not be remunerative and 





self-sustaining, like the parent system of Dr. 
Duncan. It must depend largely on volun- 
tary labour, and that, to be continued long, 
must not be overtaxed. These were the 
conditions of the case which presented them- 
selves to Mr. James Stevenson, then a young 
Glasgow merchant, interesting himself gene- 
rally in the welfare of the poor, and specially 
in the Wynd Mission. He found, on careful 
inquiry, that the average wage of the people 
in that wretched district, taking young and 
old, male and female together, was less than 
4s. a-head. Of the men, a considerable 
number wrought in “sweating shops” for 
the “slop” trade. Many of the boys were 
tobacco - twisters, earning about 6d. a-day. 
People who complain just now of the work- 
ing-man, and his clamour to get “a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work,” should remem- 
ber facts like these, and also that there 
has scarcely ever been a rise of wages 
without a strike to compel it. To a very 
large extent, the present avarice of “labour” 
was caused by the previous oppression of 
*¢ capital.” 

At any rate, it seemed clear to Mr. Steven- 
son, that the National Security Savings Bank | 
was nowise available for people earning so 
little as these sweaters and tobacco-twisters ; 
and yet he knew that, low as their earnings 
were, there was also not a little waste among | 
them. Public-houses flourished in their 
neighbourhood, thriving on their misery, and | 
ever deepening it. Of course, let them save 
as they might, it could only be on the smallest 
possible scale, not by shillings, but only by 
pence. But all the more need was there 
that they should save what they could, be- 
cause fluctuations which hardly affected others 
brought utter ruin to them. Their heads 
were so little above the water, that the 
slightest ripple in the market overflowed 
them altogether. Pennies might be nothing 
to others, but they were life or death often 
to them. Impressed with this state of things, 
Mr. Stevenson formed the scheme of a penny 
savings bank, and with the aid of Mr. Meikle, | 
the able actuary for the Glasgow National | 
Security Savings Bank, ere long completed, in | 
all its details, a system which, wherever it has 
been tried, has proved an entire success. None 
have lost by it ; none have been overburdened 
by it ; and many of the poor have had reason 
to bless it abundantly. 

It can hardly be necessary to explain its 
details ; yet a word or two may be helpful 
to those who have not personally seen its 
working. 

First, before one of these banks can be set 
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agoing, it is necessary ‘to get a few sotid | 
guarantors to be answerable for any loss. | 
| These, however, need not be more than half- 
| a-dozen, and their risk is very trifling, almost | 
never, in any of the hundred and twenty | 
Glasgow banks, amounting to more than 
#200 in all. On obtaining this guarantee, 
the National Security Savings Bank issues 
books—gratis, and the system of book-keep- 
ing is so simple that, after a single lesson, any 
one can readily understand and conduct the | 
; business. We canndt, of course, enter into 
; explanations of this point here. But we look 
' on the accurate and easy book-keeping of 
| the bank, which was suggested, we believe, 
' by the method used by the Greenock Penny 
Club, as one of the most valuable features of 
the system ; for all schemes implying unpaid | 
‘| labours must, to a large extent, depend on | 
ladies, and we can assure our lady readers 
who may be afraid to undertake the manage- 
ment of a bank, that their house-books are 
| intricate matters compared with these simple 
'; accounts, and that probably a little appren- 
_ ticeship in a penny bank would make those 
| “ horrid tradesmen’s books” very much 
| easier to them. One of the best and most 
flourishing of them is entirely managed by a 
lady ; and we trust Miss Hozier, of Maudslie, 
| will pardon us for giving her name here, as 
our object is not to publish her services, but | 
to enlist other labourers with her in the work | 
she has so much at heart. To all women 
sighing for a “vocation,” we commend penny 
| banks as among the most practically fruitful | 
| works in which they can be engaged, and | 
one altogether within their power. The | 
bank is opened only once a week for an | 
hour or two at most. 

The next, and in our view, perhaps the 
| most important point is, that so soon as 
any individual depositor has gathered 2os. 
his name is transferred to the National 
|, Security Savings Bank, and he ceases to be 
i; a “penny-banker,” though he may still, for 
' convenience, transact his business there. 
By this arrangement the risk of guarantors 
is reduced to the minimum, as they are 
'! only responsible for sums less than 20s. 
| These lesser deposits also are sent to the 
|, National Security Savings Bank, except as 
‘| much as may be required for the current 
transactions of the week; and the interest 
' accruing from them is sufficient for necessary 
| expenses. No interest is paid to depositors 
for less than £1 sterling. So far as they are 
concerned, the bank is merely a safe for | 
taking care of what otherwise would burn a | 
hole in their pockets. But as soon as they 


reach £1 they become entitled to the statu- 
tory #3 per cent. per annum, and the nation 
is responsible for their gatherings. In this 
way, the penny banks become feeders to the 
National Security Savings Bank, and every 


depositor whose accumulated pennies have, 


at length, lifted him into the higher class, 
has learnt a habit which may be almost 
universally relied on to go on and grow. 
There is no part of the statistics of penny 
savings banks therefore, which is to our 
mind more significant than its transfers. 
These represent the steady progress of provi- 
dent habits, at least in the cities, a progress 
which will finally render penny banks un- 
necessary. In rural parts, where there is no 
National Security Savings Bank, they are not 
so deeply significant, because there the penny 
bank is really a branch of the National 
Security Savings Bank, doing largely the 
kind of business which it would do if it 


| could afford many branches, which it cannot. 


But in a large town these transfers represent 


| the number who have been lifted above the 


level where penny banks are required, into 
the higher domain of the interest-giving 
bank. It is not easy to say exactly how 
much has been done permanently in this way. 
But on comparing the reports of these banks 
in Glasgow and its neighbourhood from 
1866 up to last year, I find that— 


In 1866 the transfers amounted to £ 4,655 
1867 ” ” 4,700 
1863 ” 5,257 
1869 ” 6,351 
1870 ” 7,209 
1871 = 9,080 
1872 ” 14,344 
1873 ” 18,604 


In that period the penny banks had 
grown from eighty-six in and around Glas- 
gow to a hundred and twenty-five, showing 
that while the number of branches had 
only increased by a third, the amount of 
transfers had been multiplied fourfold. 
Some deduction, as I have said, must be 
made on account of those banks in mining 
and rural districts, which really supply the 
place of branches to the National Security 
Savings Bank; but unquestionably these 
figures represent an important gain to society 
in the elevation of “penny-bankers” into 
“ pound-bankers,” through this institution. I 
have compared the deposits in the Glasgow 
National Security Savings Bank with those in 
Liverpool, and I find this confirmed by the 
immense preponderance in the former, of 
deposits between “#1 and £5, which repre- 
sent, fairly enough, the results of the Wynd 


Bank system. The Glasgow National Se- 
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curity Savings Bank is the most flourishing in 
| the kingdom, and its success latterly is 
| owing, not a little, to these penny banks. 
| But far more important to society than the 
mere prosperity of such an institution is the 
good that must have been done among the 
| very poor, when their often-wasted pennies 
| grew into pounds, and they felt that they 
, had something laid by for the inevitable 
“ rainy day.” 

We will not drag our readers through the 
statistical details of this institution, pregnant 
as they are with the most important moral 
results. There is nothing we envy our 
greatest of modern financiers so much as his 
power of stating the grandest social problems 
in the shape of clear statistics, except his 
further power of so legislating as to make 
_ those arithmetical figures significant of 
great moral forces. But it would be im- 
|| possible for us to vitalise our arithmetic so as 
_ to make our readers thoroughly interested in 
them, like a budget by Mr. Gladstone, whose 
hard facts are all aglow with noble ideas. 
| Therefore, we will only add that Mr. Steven- 
| son’s scheme, starting in 1850, with deposits 
| to the amount of #1 145. 1d., chiefly made 
| by the tobacco-twisters, had in 1852 nine 
| similar institutions in various parts of Glas- 
gow and its surroundings ; but together they 
had only some £20 to look after. In 1852, 
however, Dr. Norman Macleod came to 
Glasgow, and at once flung himself heartily 
into the cause. He was not its author, but 
he was largely the cause of its success, giving 
it an impulse, by his eloquent moral en- 
| thusiasm, which no one else could have done 
| since Chalmers ceased to be among us. By 
| last report the #1 145. 1d., which were all 
|| the savings of the tobacco-twisters and slop- 
| workers, had grown to £33,949, and who 
shall tell how much that represents of manly 
self-denial and misery overcome? ‘These 
are the pennies of the very poor, who cannot 
save shillings—pennies to meet rent, to buy 
clothing, to pay for schooling, to get aid in 
sickness, to tide over difficulties, to save, in 
short, from the most abject penury! That sum 
represents nearly halfa million different trans- 
actions; but how many millions of anxious 
thoughts, and domestic trials, and _per- 
sonal heroisms, and slowly-won victories ? 
It tells, however, clearly enough, that at 
least in one part of the empire, the neces- 
sity of penny banks has been conclusively 
established, and their difficulties practically 
solved. 

The system has borne fruits in England, 
in Belgium, in America, and in Canada, with 


what results I am not able exactly to say. 
In England, as far as I can gather, the plan 
has been modified to some extent with the 
view of getting larger interest, which implies 
less security. I have not got any reports at 
hand, except from Mr. Ackroyd’s Bradford 
Banks, which offer four per cent. for every 
25s. deposited, but give no interest at 
all for less than that sum, or for any 
deposits between 25s. and sos. By all 
accounts, the plan has worked well, and 
done a deal of good; but I see that lately 
there has been a failure in business, involving 
apparently a large loss to depositors. That 
is the risk men run in order to get profits 
higher than the National Security Savings 
Bank will guarantee. I am given to under- 
stand that many of the London penny 
banks are on a similar plan, and involve 
the same hazards, which seems to me un- 
wise, for the grand difficulty is to get the 
poor to believe in your system, and the 
risk of shaking that faith, even by occasional 
losses, is a far more serious evil than any 
counterbalancing advantage of interest can 
ever be a good. 

But the development of these banks in con- 
nection with the public schools in Belgium 
does seem to be areal step in the way of 
progress. On this subject an interesting 
article appeared some time ago in AZacmillan’s 
Magazine, which our various School Boards 
| will do well to “ read, ponder, and inwardly 
| digest.” It is only by beginning early that 
| this good habit can ever be thoroughly en- 
| grafted on the people. The children of the 
| poor, and for that matter of the rich also, 

see day by day, so much wasteful improvi- 
| dence going on that, unless there be some 
counteracting influence from their very earliest 
years, they can hardly fail to grow up as 
| careless as their parents. Hence the im- 
| portance of these Belgian school banks which 
| have been every way a great success. Out 
| of 15,392 scholars in the schools of Ghent, 
there are 13,032 depositors, and their savings 
amount to £18,512. Objections, of course, 
| have been raised to them on various scores. 
| It has been said that they tend to foster a 
| spirit of avarice in the hearts of children, 
| and the directors of the Belgian schools 
| appear to be somewhat nervously anxious 
| to avert this evil. 





It is all right to tell the 
| children that their savings are not merely 


| for themselves, but for others too. We 
| suppose it is all right enough also to get up 
pretty little yearly fétes, and give each other 
pretty little presents, out of their savings. 
| But we confess that the fear which seems to 
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suggest these appears to be rather imaginary. 
Let the virtue of honest thrift be taught in 
its place along with other virtues, and it will 
adjust itself in due time. And we doubt if 
it be exactly wise to emphasize it in this way 
as if it had some more than ordinary ten- 
dency to become a vice. Besides, there is 
some risk of breeding a Priggish class of 
children ; and children have more tendency 
to that than they have to be misers. 

On the whole, however, these school banks 
are clearly doing a good work, the full results 
of which will be seen in the future of the 
Belgian workmen. Their introduction into 
our own public schools will be a very simple 
matter. The School Boards have only so 
far to recognise them as to allow the use of 
a class-room for an hour or two a week. 
The necessary guarantees will easily be 
found by those who are interested in the 
cause. The National Security Savings Bank 
will provide the books, and the interest on 
deposits under £1 sterling will be generally 
enough to secure the services of a competent 
under-master, or pupil-teacher as manager. 
The result, we are sure, will be the formation 
of not the least important of our educational 
forces. Once introduced into the public 
schools, these banks, it is to be hoped, will 
root themselves also in all other schools, and 
teach the well-to-do as well as the poor to 
deny themselves needless indulgences and 
vain extravagance. 

We have not alluded to the Post Office 
arrangements for the same end, because 
their advantages and disadvantages are such 





that the two systems must always have their 
separate field of action. We do not think 
that the Post Office Penny Banks can ever fill 
the place of the Wynd Banks. The arrange- 
ments for drawing out deposits are neces- 
sarily too cumbrous and too slow ; and the 
only party likely to prefer them is the more 
migratory class of the people. To them they 
offer peculiar facilities, inasmuch as they find 
their bank equally handy wherever they 
wander to. But, unhappily, the more un- 
settled their habits, the less are they likely 
to save. On the whole, therefore, these 
banks, originated by Mr. Stevenson in Glas- 
gow, appear to provide the most satisfactory 
supplement to the National Security Savings 
Bank. ‘They are safer than Mr. Ackroyd’s, 
and that is more important than any slight 
difference in the amount of interest. They 
are more workable than Chalmers’s Westport 
Bank, which demanded more _ voluntary 
labour than can be ordinarily counted on. 
They are easily managed by clerks or ladies 
who can give an hour or two a week to them 
regularly. And they are sufficiently re- 
munerative, on the whole, to let the trustees 
of the National Security Savings Bank pro- 
vide the books gratis, and allow one of their 
servants to instruct beginners in the work 
they have to do. They have already done 
a valuable service to Glasgow, but if in- 
troduced into our public schools over all 
the country, we are confident that they 
will prove among the most important 
elements in the moral training of the next 
generation. 


WALTER C. SMITH. 





FAITH’S HEALING. 


"[ HE Scribes and Pharisees they scowl, 
As on His way He goes; 
But for the healing of the poor 
A virtue from Him flows. 


In street and field and mountain-side,— 
Where oft He kneels in prayer— 
Enough to follow Him in faith, 
And find salvation there. 


The blind men sitting by the way— 
They saw not, but they cried— 
“O Lord, have mercy !” and full soon 


Blind eyes were opened wide. 


And some there were that came to Him 
In hope to be made whole, 

To whom besides He lifted off 
Sin’s burden from the soul. 


"Twas faith that won the victory ; 
So mid the crowd she came, 

That, kneeling humbly at His feet, 
Did touch His garment’s hem. 


And straightway had her issue healed, 
For years that pained her sore ; 
She gladly goes—to her revealed 





A secret hid before. 
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FAITH’S HEALING. 





That other, too, who importuned | He looked on her, and all His heart 
And sought the children’s crumb, | Went out in pity mild ; 

| Whose mighty faith, cold look nor word And so the mother’s faith did win 

Sufficed to render dumb,— | The blessing for the child. 






































And on her soul, besides, He shed | Oh, may it be the same with us— 
The comfort of His word, Our faith so strong us make 

“O, be it as thou wilt,” He said, The healing we for others crave 
“Thy prayer of faith is heard.” | To heal us, for His sake. 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDHOOD. 


By THE LATE NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


T is a saying, I believe, of a well-known | 


French moralist, that the paradise of 
youth is old age, and that the paradise of 
old age is youth. Some of us are disposed, 
I dare say, to agree with the last part of 
this saying, though the time has been when 
the first was truer. to us all. 

We who have advanced into manhood 
know what it is to look back to childhood 
with the wish to be young again. What is 
there in children so attractive? Is it not 
| such features as theirsimple faith, which knows 
no doubt, but believes whatever is told 
them—their faith in the speaker and in 
what he says? Is it not their open-hearted 
lovingness of disposition, which accepts of 
every one’s friendship, gives and takes the 
open hand, reclines on any heart, and con- 
fides in the goodaess and affection of all, 
without any hesitation or reserve? Is it not 
their bright hope, which flies towards the 
future with sunny wings and beaming eye 

and eager look, seeing no difficulties, no ob- 
structions, no cloud on the horizon? What- 
ever they desire they hope to obtain, be it 
riches, rank, or fame. ‘There are no lions in 


i/eir Way, 20 opposition which excites the 


slightest despondency. They have, no 
doubt, their tears, but how soon they pass 
away like morning dew! Life and hight and 
sunshine, and an immortality of joy, seem 
to surround them. No wonder one poet 
should exclaim,— 
“ Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
Frem God who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
And no wonder also that another poet, con- 
trasting all this period of youth with the 
experiences of later years, should say, in 
looking at a group of joyous children,— 
“T sce around them wait 


The marks of human fate, 
Ah tell them they are nen! 


” 


Yes, it is very natural that we should in | 
our sadder moments, when perplexed by 
care, vexed by anxieties, oppressed by all 
we suffer and see others suffer from sin, dis- 
appointed with all we ourselves have been 
and done, or what we have found or not 
found in others whom we have trusted ; and 
is casting the shadows of evening 
around us, friend after friend departing, the 
past vanishing, 
the future ia this world short, the plans 
and schemes oi life completed, yet in so 


as age 








many respects incomplete, and the eternal 
future sometimes dimmed by “ obstinate 
questionings”— it is natural that in such con- 
ditions of spirit we should look back to 
childhood as to a Paradise from which Time 
with its flaming sword has driven us into 
a rude and unsatisfactory world, bringing 
forth thorns and briers, and compelling 
severe labour with the sweat of the brow 
to make existence in it tolerable ; and that 
we should gaze with delight upon children 
playing around us, and hear the sweetest 
music in their happy voices, and wish that 
some power would keep them always in this 
Eden, and never allow them to pass from it 
with the sober countenance, the knit brow, 
the careworn heart, the suspicion, the selfish- 
ness, the bitter feelings, and coarse passions 
of manhood. 

Such longings to restore early life may 
lead to the question, why should childhood 
pass away? For there is a strong convic- 
tion in every one having faith in God, that 
nothing good is intended to perish, and that 
the law of love secures the permanence of all 
that is lovable. If the true, the good, or the | 
beautiful seem to perish in one form, it is | 
only because they are to rise in a higher. If 
the fair blossom decays, it is because the | 
fruit is forming. If the seed dies, the plant 
gtows. Weeping for such losses may en- 
dure for a night, but joy for higher gains 
comes in the morning. Why, then, if child- 
hood is so beautiful and so attractive, | 
should it not be made permanent, so that | 
we should retain this form of life for ever? | 
Is it the law of progress and the necessity | 


| of reaching a higher manhood which demand 


| the change? 


the present unsatisfactory, | v 


live. 
| 


Alas! Judas the man does not seem to be | 
an advance on Judas the child; nor does 
he who is crusted with selfishness—turned | 
|into a pillar of stone—debased with pas- | 
| sion—the slave of sensuality, covetousness, | 
wrath, malice, or crime—appear a being in | 
advance of the pure-eyed, pure-mind ded, 
affectionate, and merry child. 

There is some mystery in children being 
thus permitted, under the eye of God, to 
erow out of childhood into crime, with its 
hard and miserable heart. So that instead of 
our wondering at the millions of children 

who die annually, one is disposed rather to 
wonder at the number who are permitted to || 
We should, antecedent to experience, 
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be disposed to conjecture that every plant 
which had in it any inherent element of 
decay, or which did not promise fruitfulness, 
should be plucked up ere it became a 
cumberer of the ground. But it is not so; 
for all the wicked upon earth were once 
little children ! 

There is, however, one practical solution 
of this mystery, as far as we ourselves are 
concerned, which for the moment may suffice 
for our strength and comfort. We may 
have all these longings after childhood 
satisfied, for we may, yea, must, become 
again little children. This is not a deceptive 
metaphor; it is not a play upon words. 
It expresses a literal fact—/i/era/ in so far as 
all that is truly beautiful, and worth pre- 
serving in childhood is concerned; and a 
fact in so far as this transformation has been 


real character which every one must possess 
who has true piety or true godliness. One 
essential element in this character is the 
practical recognition of God as our Father 
in Jesus Christ, and therefore: instead of 
distrusting Him, we begin to have a sincere 


affection for Him, a reverence for all His 


effected in a countless number of the human | 


race, and may be realised in the experience 
of every man. The call of God to us all is 
“to be born again,” and the end of Christ’s 
work for us, and of His Spirit in us, is to 
produce in us the spirit of children. 

I think the bare possibility that it may be 
so should cheer us. 
to us as the thought of weary outcasts return- 


with all its innocent joys and freshness of 
heart. It should be to us as the finding of 
a lost elixir of youth; for if it would be 


give drunk to its dregs—and its dregs bitter- 
ness—alone and solitary, amidst a selfish 
and ungenial world, even to dream of being 
| young again, what must the reality be to 
him who in his manhood bewails the loss 
of the innocence and joys of childhood, to 
| be assured on the word of God that they 


| shall all be restored, even here, in a far ! 


| nobler, deeper, and more abiding form? 
| Because all that is beautiful in childhood is 
so chiefly as a type and picture of the higher 
| Christian childhood, and is a prophecy of 
what God has created man for, if he would 
only be His child. 

Let us consider this. We need not dis- 
pute as to what was meant by the phrase 
“being born again,” whether it was, as some 
suppose, an entrance into the Church visible, 
as distinct from heathendom, or the recep- 
tion, as others hold, of grace at baptism, or 
an inward renewal of the whole nature by 
the Spirit of God. It is enough for our 
present argument, that to be “children of 
God,” to be “little children,” to be “fol- 
lowers of God as dear children,” implies a 


wishes, a hearty desire to please Him, and to 
make known our requests to Him by prayer 
and supplication. All this is surely true, in 
a greater or less degree, of every one who 
knows God at all, throughout the whole 
Catholic Church of Christ. If this, or any- 
thing like this, is fanaticism or mystery, it 
would be difficult to find any common 
ground which the Christian could occupy 
higher than paganism or deism. There is 
an end to all religion unless it be admitted 
that we ought and may sincerely love God 
and seek to keep His commandments ; and 
this is “ being born again,” having “ the Spirit 


_of adoption”—this is “being followers of 


It should be delightful | 


God as dear children.” 

But if this point is granted, then I affirm 
that such a child-nature towards God im- 
plies the possession of all that is lovely 
in youth—with such differences only as 


| make the balance all gain on the side of 
ing to an early home, with all its tenderness, | 


the mature Christian. For example: our first 


childhood is lovely in its faith; but how 


credulous ! how superstitious! We say it 


| believes in any wonderful stories of ghosts 
a vision of bliss for one old and wrinkled, | 


with every cup which mortal hand could | 


or goblins, and fairies, and giants—all are 
accepted without a doubt. Beautiful faith ! 
we exclaim. But the Christian child has far 
greater wonders to believe in, even as fact 
is ever more wonderful than fiction. He has 
presented to him facts about the universe in 
which we live stranger than fancy could have 
pictured, more stirring than imagination could 
have created ; facts about man’s high destiny 
—his place in God’s creation, his relationship 


_to the Most High, the end of his being, his 


sin and recovery; facts regarding the Son 
of God, and all He is and will be to us 
for ever; facts about life and death, and 
the world to come, which demand faith, but 


‘faith not resting on fancy as in a child, but 


on fact—faith held for reasons which bear 
investigation. And so, if the faith of the 
child in dreams is from its simplicity and 
want of doubt so beautiful, how much 
more beautiful is the faith, the unhesitating 
faith, of the Christian child, yet the strong- 
minded man in Christ Jesus, who sees the 
unseen God, and has the faith which is the 
“ substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen !” 

Again, the hope of the child is beautiful ; 
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but this picture of first childhood is repro- 
duced in a far higher form in Christian 
childhood. First of all, the Christian hopes 
to possess what no child could possibly 
form any idea of. It is his calm every-day 
conviction, which he carries about 


“Like music in his heart’ 

Through dusky lane and wrangling mart,” 
that he shal! live for ever and ever, and be 
the same being, but grown into perfect man- 
hood, throughout endless ages. What are 
the riches or the palaces, or the dreams of 
honour and fame, of rank and renown, which 
entrance the child as he reads of the heroes 
of the olden time, or the gorgeous pictures 
of eastern fable, when compared with the 
sober realities hoped for by the Christian, 
who knows he is to be a king, and to reign 
with Christ, and to possess all the glory and 
beauty of the marvellous works of God, and 
to be higher than the angels, and to be the 
inmate of God’s palace as a son and heir 
through eternity ? 

And then the hopes of the child are all 
| baseless, without any ground whatever, mere 
creations of the imagination, and presenting 
too often sad contrasts with what is actually 
realised. Alas! many a young dreamer 
about rank and riches has died in a work- 
house ; many a young expectant of honour 
has lived for years an outcast from society ; 
many a hopeful heart has been turned into 
the gall of bitterness from disappointment. 
But our hope “ maketh not ashamed.” It is 
grounded on the word of God ; it is secured 
by the work of Christ; we enjoy its earnest 
now in the possession of the Spirit, with all 
the spiritual blessings which He bestows ; 
we are “ begotten again to a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 

Finally, our Christian childhood realises 
more truly and in a greater degree that 
feature which seems so beautiful in our first 
childhood, and that is love. The love of 
children is no doubt often very real, but it 
cannot be deep nor abiding. At all events, 
it is not discriminating. Their love is rather 
an instinct, an attachment to all and sundry 
without respect of worth, without knowledge 
of character, a fondness grounded on acci- 
dent, on kindness shown, on gratification 
given. A little gift, a toy, a day’s amusement, 
will often gain ail that can be given. How 


different is the love of the Christian child ! 
He has a feeling of good-will to all men, 
just as he knows himself to be a child of 
God and recognises all men as brethren. 
This philanthropy leads to practical labours, 
active sacrifices for their good, without any 








thought of a selfish return. But he bears 
to those possessed of a like-mindedness with 
himself, though it may appear but as a germ 
of the new life, such a love as no child 
can understand. This love is based on a 
common faith, a common hope, a common 
love to God and to the things of God. It 
is not a wayward impulse nor a blind 
instinct, far less a passion which flames up 
like a lurid volcano and then sinks down 
amidst smoke and ashes; but deeper than 
a passion, as, with the calmness and wisdom 
of a principle, it goes forth to seek and to 
save the lost, to light up the troubled waters 
of life in order to lead others to a shelter of 
safety and to dignify, beautify, and irradiate 
whatever it touches. What is the love of the 
child in clinging even to its mother with fond 
embrace, when compared with the love of 
that Christian mother who bends over it and 
—herself a child—prays for it to her Father 
in heaven, with unutterable longings? Or 
what is it compared to the true love of the 
strong-hearted earthly father, who, though 
perhaps governing a state or commanding an 
army, with a brow knit by many trials, or a 
cheek scarred by many wounds, yet carries 
in his bosom a child’s spirit of love, calm, 
deep, and wide, like His from Whom he ob- 
tained it, even the child Jesus ? 

But you remind me of the joy of chil- 
dren. I cannot overlook it. It is a beautiful 
feature of youth. How difficult it is to 
quench it! It seems able to survive even 
nakedness, cold, and poverty. In the 
darkest lanes, in the lowest haunts of a city, 
amidst scenes of squalor and wretchedness 
which might seem capable of extinguishing 
every sign of happiness, there happiness 
still lives in the games and songs and 
laughter of children. They flit about like 
innocent birds amidst the raging waves and 
storms of human crime and passion. They 
spring up like tender flowers in stony ground, 
stunted in their growth perhaps, and be- 
grimed with dust, but yet the only bright 
things there, and full of the fragrance of joy. 
Even death itself, which sobers the heart of a 
household, is by children often converted into 
food for new excitement. This is no doubt 
very beautiful, but it is so to me chiefly as 
an unconscious witness of the love of God 
and of the grace of God to a fallen world. 
If it must necessarily all pass away—if all 
children are born under a government which 
necessarily dooms them to sorrows and 
anguish of heart without a remedy—if it is 
not possible to secure for those children a joy 
greater than they now possess, more worthy 
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of them as immortal beings, more enduring 
and permanent, then to me their laughter 
would be like the laughter of the insane. 
But seeing them in the light of the Gospel 
and the grace of God, I am enabled to rejoice 
that they are born into the world as into a 
Father's house, where they may enjoy all 
the blessings of life eternal, and possess “a 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” This is 
the joy which the Christian child possesses. 
Do not let us misunderstand, as many 
do, the nature of Christian joy. There 
are not & few who remain children only 
in folly all their lives, forgetting that what 
may be beautiful in a child may be de- 
formity in a man. The ardent craving for 
mere excitement, the delight in toys, the 
irksomeness of duty, the selfish desire to 
escape all that is disagreeable, and to make 
pleasure the end of life, is child-like in the 
child, but worse than childish in the man 
who so lives. To be able to repeat our 
early feelings, to possess the same power of 
thought, enjoying trifles, and to be at times 
childish, is no small gift from God, and may 
be accepted with unfeigned gratitude when- 
ever it enables us the better to play the 
man and to carry life’s burdens with less 
fatigue, and to perform its sterner duties 
with more cheerfulness ; but this exception 
could not become a rule without being an 
evil. And therefore to compare this secret 
of happiness, which a Christian may or may 
not have, to the joy which he ought to 
possess, is to make godliness inseparable 
from gaiety, and to identify peace with 
pleasures which are attractive chiefly be- 
cause they are so evanescent and are at 
the best trifling to any one who has ex- 
perienced the deeper reality. Christian joy 
is born of God. It is the child of love, the 
companion of duty, and the parent too of 
sorrow. It is heavenly in its origin and in 
its end. It is a portion of the light of life in 
which he dwells, and in which saints and 
angels walk. It is too deep, it depends too 
much upon our seeing the awful and grand 
realities of the invisible world, to be ex- 
pressed by laughter or by any song save a 
hymn of praise which God may hear. It 
is not indeed by such signs of mere childish 
happiness that men express their joy derived 
from anything truly great, whether in nature 
or art, or in human conduct. Tears are 
often the more natural expressions of such 








emotions. Nor is it wonderful that the joy 
of the Christian child should often, when 
most intense, give birth to suffering,—noble 
and God-like suffering, such as Christ, the 
possessor and dispenser of perfect joy and 
perfect peace, endured, because of the 
presence in human hearts, amidst the loudest 
laughter, and with all the world calls happi- 
ness, of what is nevertheless at enmity to all 
true joy in the universe—the sin which is 
enmity to God! 

While, therefore, the Christian may, as a 
human being carrying into manhood much 
of the freshness and the naturalness of the 
child, have his turns of child-like happiness, 
as innocent as in youth, yet he possesses 
a joy far too deep to be affected by the 
playful breeze and the laughing waves on 
the surface of life. Children may call him 
unhappy, for they cannot comprehend him, 
while he thoroughly comprehends them, as 
he sympathizes with their merriment, and 
yearns to lift them up to share his Christian 
joy. 

It seems to me to be very unworthy of 
our high calling to mourn the loss of our 
first childhood. It is mourning for what 
God has doomed to perish, and refusing 
what He bestows as our joy for ever. It is 
seeking the living among the dead. It is 
preferring dreams to realities—dreams about 
trifles, to realities worthy of the riches of 
God. The wish that children who die in 
infancy should always remain children in 
heaven is a product of the same ignorance, 
as if weak childhood were equal to the 
glorious manhood of the saint. It is the 
same ignorance which makes some men 
regret they did not die young, instead of 
their regretting, by a hearty repentance, that 
they have not availed themselves of the 
glorious gift of God, and become His chil- 
dren through faith in Christ and the re- 
ception of His Spirit. 

Let Christians learn to live up to their 
calling. Let them not look back, but for- 
ward. Let the aged Christian rejoice in his 
second childhood, not of bodily weakness, 
but of spiritual youth. Let him anticipate the 
hour of his death as the period of his birth 
into heaven, when he shall be perfected -by 
being a perfect child of God, with a faith, 
love, hope, and joy which are immortal and 
imperishable as the glory of his Father and 
of his elder Brother. 
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LETTERS FROM H.M.S. CHALLENGER. 


V.—THE AZORES (continued). 


A FTER passing Ribeira Grande the road | green phyllodes is Acacia melanoxylon, irom 
4 becomes more rugged, now passing | Australia; the livelier intermixed greens are 
down into a deep gorge with a little hamlet | due to the Japanese Pittosporum undu- 
nestling in it and a latum, to Persea indi- 
bridge spanning the ~~ ca, and Laurus canari- 
dry bed of a wet-sea- ¥ , ensis—both of some- 
son torrent, and now ~. Y what doubtful origin 
rising over the well- a though reputed na- 
cultivated spur of a RO ing tives—and to the un- 
mountain ridge. ” doubtedly native JZy- 

We stopped for rica faya. 
luncheon in a pretty The Azores have 
little ravine, well . > been particularly for- 
shaded by trees and ER tunate in having their 
watered by a consider- : : ; climate made the most 
able stream. oa mes of by the introduction 

Posting round the . of suitable and valu- 
world as we are doing “es ta able plants. When 
with very little spare allie Te py ; the islands were first 
time at our disposal, Mee a discovered they were 
one impression suc- i, mY clothed with natural 
ceeds another so ra- _ Neh, a ' forest, but during the 
pidly, that it is some- , earlier period of their 
times not very easy lta ine occupation the wood 
to disentangle them "omy Pre was cut down with so 
in one’s memory, and oe we little judgment that 
| refer each picture to _— : ‘a it was almost extermi- 
| its proper place. This 3 ——— nated, and it became 
little valley, now ring- —_ ; epi necessary to send 
ing with English chaff —, ait planks for orange- 
and laughter, and lit- —_ a i boxes from Portugal. 
tered with the inevit- roy a Of late years, how- 
able sardine tins and io SS wen ever, several of the 
soda-water __ bottles, _ es adhe — wealthiest and most | 
seemed a-reflex of our an : ofan ae influential —_ proprie- | 
confused cosmopoli- he ee tors, both in Fayal 
tanconditionofmind. ~°-233ssae— : 6.0 and St. Michael, have | 
The tall, smooth tree- : As) ay < = ’ interested themselves | 
boles, with their scan- S as ; fac" greatly in forestry and 
ty blue aromatic foli- Nos A : *-  acclimatisation, and | 
age, all around us,— — ———— have scattered any of | 
which made up the 3 _~ emai their new introduc- 
greater part of the ape eee tions which seemed to 
vegetation,—were the ——— be of practical value 
gum-tree (Eucalyptus Araucaria, in the garden of M. José do Canto. about the islands with 
robustus), from New the utmost liberality. 
Holland. The group of beautiful dark conifers | All the trees from Europe and the temperate 
on the other side of the stream, showing in | parts of America, north and south, and those 
every tone of colour, and in every curve of | of Australia, New Zealand, Japan and the 
their long drooping branches their thorough | cooler parts of China, seed freely in the 
luxuriance and “ at-homeness,” are no Atlantic Azores, so that there seems to be no limit to 
or European cypresses, but Cryptomeria japo- | their multiplication. A quick growing wood 
nica, the lawn tree which saddens us with its | is, of course, the great desideratum, as it Is 
blighted brown twigs after a too hard frost in | chiefly wanted for the building of fires, and 
England. The tree above it with the dark | of the scarcely less ephemeral orange-cases. 
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For this latter purpose, Crydtomeria japonica, 
several species of Eucalyptus, Populus nigra 


| and angulata, and Acacia melanoxylon are 


already supplanting Pinus maritimus, persea 
indica, and Laurus canaricnsis. 

A few miles farther on the road left the 
coast, and began to ascend so rapidly that, 
until we gained the top of the ridge, we had 
little help from our carriages and “ mulos.” 
The uplands, in general character and in the 
style of their vegetation, are not very unlike 
some of the richer parts of the Highlands of 
The flats are somewhat on a 
larger scale. The “heather” is the Erica 
azorica, frequently rising to the height of 


| twelve to fifteen feet, with a regular woody 


| stem much used for firewood. 


The bog- 
myrtle is replaced by the graceful Mprica 


| faya, and the juniper is represented by a 
| luxuriant spreading prostrate form, Juniperus 


| oxycedrus. 


Grasses are numerous in species, 
and form a rich green permanent pasture. 
Ferns are very abundant, and give quite a 


character to the vegetation of the ravines 
_,among the “ Montas.” The steep cliff down 


to the bed of a torrent is sometimes one 


| continuous sheet of the drooping fronds of 


| Woodwardia 


radicans, often six or eight 
feet in length. 


| The Woodwardia is certainly the hand- 
| somest and most characteristic of these in- 


vesting ferns. In the glades in St. Michael 


|| it is usually associated with the scarcely less 


handsome /P%eris arguta, and with many 


| varieties of Aspidium dilatatum and @mulum, 


Here and there we come upon a fine plant 


| of Dicksonia culcita, the nearest approach 


on the island to a tree-fern. The buds and 
young fronds of this fern are thickly covered 
with a soft, silky down, which is greatly used 
in the islands for stuffing beds and pillows. 

On reaching the crest of the hill the view 
is certainly very striking. You find that 
you are on the top of the ridge bounding 
an old crater of great extent. The valley 
of the Furnas, richly cultivated and wooded, 
lies directly below, with a scattered town, 
with public gardens, baths, and lodging- 
houses, as an object of central interest. The 
valley, at a first glance, looks strangely 
familiar from its resemblance to many of the 
valleys in Switzerland. It is not until the 
eye has wandered over the lava ridges and 
rested upon the dense columns of vapour 
rising from the boiling springs, that one 
realises the critical condition of things—the 
‘act that he is descending into the crater 
of a volcano, which still gives unmistakeable 
sign of activity. 





The road into the valley is very steep, 
zigzagging through deep cuttings down the 
face of the mountain. It was about five 
o’clock when our now somewhat weary 
cavalcade drew up before the door of the 
hotel in the village. 

We had been told by the British Consul 
at Ponta Delgada, that about four miles 
beyond the village, following a bridle path 
across a ridge and along the border of a 
lake, we should find a comfortable, com- 
modious hotel, kept by. an. Englishman, 
where, if we gave due notice, we could get 
all accommodation. Unfortunately there 
was no time to give notice, so we: deter- 
mined to go on chance. 

One or two of us startedoff on foot; while the 
gear was being transferred from the carriages 
to a train of donkeys,,to giveiM.and Mrs. 
Brown what preparation, we might, and to or- 
ganize some dinner. We had a lovely walk,— 
up a winding path among the rocks to the 
top of a saddle;where a*beautifyl.blue lake 
about a couple of miles in length, bordered 
with richly-wooded cliffs, lay below us. On 
the opposite side, about a couple of hundred 
feet above the lake, we could see Mr. 
Brown’s house, and nearer us, on the shore 
of the lake, a group of natural cauldrons, 
where the water was bubbling and steaming, 
and spreading widely through the air a 
slight and not unpleasant odour of sulphur. 
No human habitation, except Mr. Brown’s, 
was visible, but though the scene seemed 
singularly quiet and remote, its richness and 
infinite variety in light and shade and 
colouring prevented any oppressive effect of 
extreme loneliness. 

Mr. Brown met us at the door ; we told 
him that there were about a dozen of us who 
wanted rooms and food, and he naturally 
answered that he had nothing to give us, and 
put it to our common sense how it could be 
possible that he, in his primzeval solitude, 
should be ready at any moment to entertain 
a dozen hungry strangers, to say nothing of 
their servants, asses, &c. Notwithstanding, 
there was a reassuring twinkle in Mr. Brown's 
shrewd, pleasant eyes, We wrung an ad- 
mission from him that there was plenty of 
room in the house, that;fowls might be got, 
and eggs and tea... Mrs, Brown joined us, 
and her appearancewwas also reassuring; so 
we shouted for the urgent.tub, and left the 
rest to fate, Shortly we saw the long string 
of asses winding, with:our changes of raiment, 
round the end of the lake, and -it was not 
to our surprise that about eight o’clock we 
found ourselves sitting before an admirable 
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Cryptomeria Japonica, in the garden of M. José do Canto. 





| dinner, with all our arrangements for the 
| next couple of days settled in the most satis- 
| factory way. We sent the carriages back to 
| Ponta Delgada, with orders to meet us at 
| midday on Monday at Villa Franca, a town 
| on the southern coast of the island ; and we 
| engaged some fifteen or twenty donkeys for 
| Monday morning, to take us and our effects 
| over the ridge and down the steep passes to 
| the shore road. 
| Next morning some of our party walked 
| to the Roman Catholic chapel in the village, 
| and afterwards went to see the hot springs ; 
others wandered about on the slopes and 
| terraces overlooking the lake, enjoying the 
| quietude and beauty of the place. 
| But for the birds, which were numerous, 
| and the distant murmur of the boiling springs 
| the silence was absolute. Now and then a 
| large buzzard, Buteo vulgaris, on account of 
whose abundance the islands were first 
named from the Portuguese word aor, 
or kite, rose slowly and soared in the still 
air. A genuine blackbird, Zurdus meruda, 
poised himself on the top of a fir-tree and 
sang to us about home ; a chaffinch, Fringilla 
tintillon, very nearly genuine, hopped on 
| the path and acted otherwise like an English 
chaffinch ; a bullfinch, Pyrrhula murina, so 
| like the real thing as to have given rise to 
some discussion, piped in the thicket ; and 
the canary, Serinus canarius, here no albino 
prisoner, but a yellow-green sparrow of un- 
| limited rapacity in the way’ of garden-seeds, 
settled on the trees and twittered in large 
flocks. I ‘walked down to the baths by a 
short cut across the hills with Mr. Brown in 
the afternoon, and got a great deal of plea- 
'sant information from him. It seems that 
| he was very much identified with the late 
rapid progress of gardening and forestry. 
| Between twenty and thirty years ago he went 
from England, a young gardener, to lay 
out the splendid grounds of M. José do 
Canto at Ponta Delgada; he assisted in 
various schemes of horticulture in the in- 
terest of M. Ernest do Canto, M. Antonio 
Borges, and other wealthy proprietors, and 
among other things designed the pretty little 
public garden at Furnas, which we passed 
| through on our way to the springs. The 
| house which Mr. Brown now occupies, with 
| about four hundred acres of land, belongs, 
singularly enough, to a London physician, 
|and Mr. Brown acts as his factor. It is 
| most comfortable and pleasant—just one of 
| those places to suggest the illusory idea of 
| going back sometime and enjoying a month 
or two of rest. 
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The principal boiling springs are about 
| half a mile from the village. Round them, 
over an area of perhaps a quarter of a mile 

square there are scorched-looking heaps like 
those which one sees about an iron-work, 
only whitish usually and often yellow, from 
an incrustation of sulphur. Over the ground 
among one’s feet little pools of water collect 
everywhere, and these are all boiling briskly. 
This boiling is due, however, chiefly to the 
escape of carbonic acid, and of vapour 
formed below, for the temperature even of 
the hottest springs does not seem to rise 
|| to above 194° F. The largest of the springs 
| is a well about twelve feet in diameter, in- 
| 





closed within a circular wall. The water 
hisses up in a wide column nearly at the 
|| boiling point, bubbling in the centre to a 
|, height of a couple of feet, and sending up 
| columns of steam with a slight sulphurous 
| smell. A little farther on there is a smaller 
| spring in even more violent ebullition, toss- 
ing up a column five or six feet high, and 
beyond this a vent opening into a kind of 
| cavern, not inaptly called “Bocco do In- 
| ferno,” which sends out water, loaded with 
| grey mad, with a loud rumbling noise. The 
mud comes splashing out fora time almost 
uniformly, and with little commotion, and 
then, as if it had been gathering force, a jet 
is driven out with a kind of explosion to a 
| distance of several yards. The spring, like 
all the others, is surrounded by mounds of 
silicious sinter, and of lime and alumina and 
sulphur efflorescence. The mud is deposited 
from the water on the surface of the rock 
around in a smooth paste, which has a high 
character all round as a cure for all skin com- 
plaints. When I looked at it first I could 
not account for the grooves running in stripes 
all over the face of the rocks; but I after- 
wards found that they were the marks of 
fingers collecting the mud, and I was told 
that such marks were more numerous on 
Sunday, when the country people came into 
the village to mass, than on any other day. 
Ata short distance from the “ Caldeiros” a 
spring gushes out from a crack in the rock 
of a cool chalybeate water, charged with car- 
bonic acid and a slight dash of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. There is a hot spring close beside 
it, and on the bank of the warm stream and 
in the steam of the Caldeira, there is a luxu- 
riant patch of what the people there call “ ig- 
nami,” or yams (Caladium esculentum), which 
|| Seems to thrive specially well in such situa- 
| tions. The flavour of the aérated water is 
rather peculiar at first, but in the hot steamy 


sulphurous air one soon comes to like its 
XV—35 





cooiness and freshness, and it seems to taste 
all the better from the green cup extemporised 
out of the beautiful leaf of the Caladium. The 
warm water from all the springs finds its way 
by various channels to join the river Quente, 
which finds its way out of the “valley of the 
caves” at its north-eastern end, and, brawl- 
ing down through a pretty wooded gorge, 
joins the sea on the north coast about six 
miles from Villa Franca. 

We left Gren’a after breakfast next morn- 
ing, our long train of about twenty saddle 
and baggage asses winding along the eastern 
shore*of the lake and up the steep passes— 
gloriously fringed and mantled with Wood- 
wardia and Pteris arguta, and variegated 
with copses of the dark tree-heath and brakes 
of the bright green faya—to the crest of the 
ridge bounding the northern end of the 
valley ; and thence down crooked and la- 
borious ways through many gorges planted 
with grafted fruit-bearing chestnuts, and over 
many lava spurs to the road along the south 





shore, where we found the carriages waiting | 


for us. The wheat harvest was going on 
vigorously in the lower lands, and shortly 
before entering Villa Franca, a long town 
which straggles over four or five miles 
between Ribeira Quente and Ponta Delgada, 
we stopped and rested at a farm-house where 
they were “threshing.” The carriage I was 
in had fallen a little behind the rest, and 
when we came up the scene at the farmyard 
was very lively. Outside was the “threshing- 
floor,” a hardened round area with a stake in 
the centre. The wheat was spread on the 


| baked clay floor, and two sledges, each drawn 


by a pair of oxen, went slowly round and 
round “treading out the corn.” The sledges 


were driven with much noise and gesticula- 


tion by tawny, good-natured Azoreans, and 
were often weighted by a mother or aunt 
squatting on the sledge, holding a laughing, 
black-eyed baby. The drivers were armed 
with enormously long poles, with which they 
extorted a certain amount of attention to 
their wishes from the unmuzzled oxen, much 
more intent upon snuffling among the sweet 
straw for the grains of wheat and making the 
most of their brief opportunity. Within the 
house whither most of our party had re- 
treated from the roasting sun, the first large 
entrance room was encumbered with the 
beautiful ripe ears of maize, of all colours 
from the purest silvery white to deep orange 
and red. It was high noon however, and a 
lot of bright-eyed girls who had been husk- 
ing the maize, had knocked off work, and on 
the arrival of the strangers a lad brought out 
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a guitar and they got up a dance, very simple 
and merry, and perfectly decorous. 

Neither hosts nor guests understood one 
word of the others’ language, but by dint of 
signs, and laughter, and human sympathy 
generally, we got on wonderfully well. It 
seemed to be the steading of a well-to-do 
farmer. There were other houses in the 
neighbourhood, and a number of young 
people seemed to have congregated, so that 
we had a good opportunity of seeing some 
of the peasants. The men are generally 
good-looking, with spare, lithe, bronzed 
figures, dark eyes, and wide, laughing 
mouths, with fine white teeth. The women 
in the Azores are usually inferior to the men 
in appearance, but at this farm some of the 
girls were very good-looking also, with clear 
complexions, more of a Spanish than a 
Portuguese type. 

From Villa Franca we drove along the 
shore to Ponta Delgada, where we arrived 
early in the evening. 

While we were at the Furnas some of 
our companions started in the other direc- 
tion, to the Caldeira of the Sete-Cidades, 
and were greatly pleased with their trip. 
This crater is probably the most strik- 
in the scenery of the island. 
road to it from Ponta Delgada 
westward for some miles along the 
coast. It then gradually winds 
upwards through ravines festooned with 
WVoodwardia, and among. rugged, volcanic 
masses clothed with “‘faya” and tree heath, 


The 


goes 


| to the top of a crest, between two and three 


| thousand feet in height. 
| then bursts upon the wanderer. 


A wonderful scene 
The ridge 
is the edge of a large crater two miles and a 


| half in diameter, surrounded by an unbroken 


| height. 


craggy wall, more than a thousand feet in 
The floor of the crater is richly 
wooded and cultivated. There are two small 
lakes of a wonderful sapphire blue, and on 
the margin of one of them a village of white 


| cottages. The zigzag path down into the crater 





is so steep that one or two of the parties who 
went from the ship contented themselves with 
the view of the valley from the crest of the 
ridge, and from all I hear I am inclined to 
think that these had the advantage in every 
respect over some others, who went down 
and had to come up again. 

Next morning Captain Nares and I called 
on M. José do Canto, about whose good and 
liberal deeds, in introducing valuable and 
ornamental foreign plants, and distributing 
them through the islands, we had heard so 
much, We were fortunate in finding him at 





home, and we spent a very pleasant couple 
of hours with him in his charming garden. 

The trees of all temperate and sub-tropical 
regions seem to thrive admirably in sheltered 
situations inthe Azores. M. do Canto has 
for the last thirty years spared neither 
money nor time in bringing together all that 
appeared desirable, whether for their use or 
for their beauty, and in doing them ample jus- | 
tice while under his charge. The garden is well | 
situated on the slope above the town; it is 
extensive, and very beautifully laid out and 
cared for. Great care is taken to allow each 
individual tree to attain its characteristic 
form, and consequently some species, par- 
ticularly those of peculiar and symmetrical 
growth, such as the different species of 
Altingia, Araucaria, Cryptomeria, &c., are 
more perfect probably than they are any- 
where else, even in their native regions. M. 
do Canto does not give much heed to the 
growing of flowers. His grounds are rather 
an arboretum than a garden; he has now 
upwards of a thousand species of trees | 
under cultivation. 

We left Ponta Delgada on the oth of July, || 
and just before our departure we had an || 
opportunity of seeing a singular religious || 
ceremony. 

In one of the churches of the town there 
is an image of our Saviour, which is regarded 
with extreme devotion. The inhabitants, in 
cases of difficulty or danger, bring it rich 
offerings, and the wealth of the image in 
jewels was variously stated to us at from 
£1,000 to £100,000, in proportion to the 
faith and piety of our informants. There 
had been great want of rain in the island for 
some months past, and it had been deter- 
mined to take a step which is taken only in 
extreme cases, to parade the image round 
the town in solemn procession. 

People began to come in from the country 
by midday, and all afternoon the town wore 
a gala appearance. The Azorean girls, as 
soon as they can afford it, purchase, if they 
have not already inherited it, a long, full, 
blue cloth cloak, coming down to the heels, 
and terminating in an enormous hood, which 
projects, when it is pulled forward, a foot at 
least before the face. The cloak and hood | 
are thus a complete disguise, for if the lower 
part of the hood be held together by the | 
hand, a very common attitude, while the 
eyes can be used with perfect freedom, both 
figure and face are entirely hidden. These | 
cloaks and hoods are very heavy and close, 
and it seems strange that such a fashion can 
hold its ground where the conditions are 
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very similar to those in the extreme south of 
Spain or Italy. The head-dress of the men 


is singular, but it has a more rational re- |i 
lation to the exigencies of the climate. 


also made of dark blue cloth,—a round cap 
with a long projecting peak, and a deep 
curtain falling over the neck and shoulders, 


| an excellent defence whether from rain or 
| sun. 


The odd thing about it is that where | 
the hat is made in the extreme of a bygone 
“mode,” which still lingers in the remote 


parts of the island, the sides of the peak are | 


carried up on each side of the head into 
long curved points, like horns. The horns 
are “going out,” however, although a general 
festa, such as we were fortunate enough to 
see, still brought many grotesque pairs of 
them to the city. 

We saw the procession from the windows 


of the principal hotel, which looked across | 


a square to the church from which it took its 
departure. The square and the streets 


} below us were for hours before one sea of | or of excitement ; 
| carapucas and capotes, male and female, but 
| chiefly the latter, 


the hot pavement, chattering quietly. 
five o’clock a large number of acolytes, in 
scarlet tunics, left the church, and formed a 
double row, lining the streets in the path of 
Then came a long double 
row of priests, in violet chasubles and 
stoles, repeating the responses to a portly 





It is | 


their wearers sitting on | 
About | 


| brother, who led the column intoning from 
his breviary. Then a double row of priests 
in white, and then a group of the higher 
clergy in cloth of gold and richly “ap 
parelled” vestments, preceding the image, 
which was carried ‘aloft under a crimson 
| canopy. The image was certainly not a 
| high work of art, but it seemed to be loaded 
| with valuable ornaments. Behind the canopy 
| walked the civil governor, Count de Praya 
| de Victoria, the military governor, and some 
of the high state functionaries, and the pro- 
| cession was closed by a column of monks, 
| As the image approached, the people knelt 
| everywhere within sight of it, and remained 
| kneeling until it was past. It is, of course, 
| difficult for us to realise the convictions and 
| feelings under which the inhabitants of St. 
| Michael unite in these singular pageants. 
No one could doubt that the devotional 
| feeling was perfectly sincere; and it was 
moderate, with no appearance either of gloom 
the manner of the large 
| crowd was throughout grave and decorous. 
We looked with great interest the next 
| morning to see whether our friends had got 
'the coveted rain, but although the peaks 
and ridges fringing the crater-valleys were 
shrouded under a canopy of cloud and mist, 
the sky looked as hard as ever, not a whit 
nearer the point of precipitation. 
C, WYVILLE THOMSON. 





WHO ARE THE 


(os is emphatically an out-of-the-way 
place—a pays perdu—lost country, the 
French call such. We were meant to be a 


| village, but mining has turned us into a 


good-sized town, with half a dozen drapers’ 


| shops, full of the very brightest shawls and 
| “ turn-overs,” 


| weekly market, important enough to bring | passes its accounts, figures its rate, which 


and nbbons and flowers, and a 
over a score of dealers from the neighbour- 
by his flaring cresset of petroleum all 
in bottles, and 
lectures upon a huge diagram of lungs and 
liver with a glibness which our parson might 
well imitate. But having grown up in this 
irregular sort of way, we have absolutely no 
government. Every one does what is right 
in his own eyes, and nobody interferes, 
partly because interfering is nobody’s busi- 
ness, mainly because interfering would do no 
good. Such authority as we have is sup- 
posed to reside in our Highway Board, a 


OBSTRUCTIVES? 


miscellaneous body which meets monthly in 
the National school-room, grumbling half 
the year because parson doesn’t have a fresh 
|fire made up on board-days, yet never 
|stretching its power so far as to add a 
| little to the school’s scanty store of coal 
|and charge it on the rates. Said Board 


}is heavy, for the mines which use up our 
‘roads are not yet rated for them, and 
| moreover we have to subsidise a turnpike, of 
which most of our Board are trustees, and, 
having done so much, if there is any question 
of sanitary improvement, or any other kind 
of improvement, why the Board just staves 
it off “till next meeting.” ‘The consequence 
is that our town is almost as full of nui- 
sances as Brentford itself was declared to be 
by last autumn’s newspapers. As you drive 
in, you cross a patch of common to which 
the neighbours have asserted their right 


by covering it with ash-heaps of every size 
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and shape. And seeing that we pare our 
commons and eke out our costly coal with 
the resulting cakes of earth, held together 
by gorse and heather-roots, you may ima- 
gine that the said patch has not a cheerful 
look; it’s almost as dreary as a bit of 
the black country. You then pass a row 
of neat cottages, built (in days when min- 
ing was prosperous) along the ridge of a 
granite “cairn.” Comfortable they are, and 
fairly clean inside, and but for the total 
want of gardens they would look pleasant 
enough. Don’t go too near them, however; for 
under the floor of each runs a drain emptying 
at some sixteen feet from the houses into an 
open stagnant gutter, the smell from which 
will convince you that but for the land breeze 
and the sea breeze, one or other of which is 
pretty generally blowing, fever would be 
“endemic” up there. Go on down our 
main street, only take care as you go not to 
get over-shoes in the holes, full of mud 
and cabbage-leaves and turnip parings, with 
perhaps a scattering of fish-bones; which 
holes our Board will fill up at its leisure with 
lumps of granite twice as big as your fist, to 
the confusion of tender-toed walkers. On one 


side are two almost roofless houses, sans | 
floors, sans doors, sans window-panes, sans 


everything. They have become what the 
house of Baal did in Jehu’s day, “a draught- 
house,” needed no doubt, owing to the 
principle on which most of our dwellings are 
constructed, but still not a pleasant object in 
the centre of the principal street. But I 
shall not take you all over our town. We have 
one regular drain, you must know, made under 
pressure of a Government inspector. But 


| as it discharged into a field with houses 


round three sides of it, it was not found 
“to answer,” except by the farmer whose 
land it enriched. It has at last been carried 
on a bit to where houses are fewer; but it is 
still a drain apart, as if one should have in 
one’s body only a single vein beginning half 
way down the thigh and stopping before the 
ancle. Ah, but we have one other irregular 
drain which, for a very long while, has dis- 
charged into a fetid pool in the corner of a 


| field, some two hundred yards above the 
| well from which we get nearly our whole 
| water-supply. But most of our houses have 
| to shift, as regards sewage, as best they can ; 
| their builders seldom stopped to think of such 


trifles as drains. The fluids are left to run 
off anyhow—happily we are on a hill; and 
the solids go to the “pile” which is_peri- 
Odically carried away to be put on the iand, 





gets washed down by the rain and mixed 
with the street mud. We are not ignorant 
of our shortcomings; indeed they were 
forced upon our notice by the aforesaid 
inspector. We had had a long 


pushed up by the deaths of lots of babies; 


so down came the Government doctor, and : 


looked, and smelt, and advised, and wrote 
his report. Nothing came of it except the 
new drain (against which the dwellers round 
the field into which it discharged made a 


strong appeal), and half a dozen vestry ' 
meetings to decide whether “the town” or | 


the whole parish should be rated to keep 


us clean, and also to find out, or rather to! 
try not to find out, whether any meaning | 
could be got out of the three or four very ! 
ambiguous and seemingly conflicting sanitary | 


acts which parishes are left to spell out as 
best they can. Of course the meetings were 
mere waste of time; it was just like the old 


nursery story ; nobody seemed either willing | 


to do anything himself or able to make 
anybody else do anything. If only some 
one with authority could have said, “ Fire, 
fire, burn the stick!” or, “ Man, man, clean 
up your filth!” things would have gone on. 
But “some one” was not forthcoming, be- 
cause (as I said) we have no government ; 
and our attempts to constitute ourselves into 


a “sanitary authority” would have been | 


ludicrous had they not been pitiable. Half 
the town had long been on the “ Committee 
of Inspection,” but not a soul of them went 
round after the first day of their appoint- 
ment; some of the worst nuisances were on 
committee men’s property, and they were mor- 
tally offended if people didn’t shut their eyes 


and stop their noses in passing them. The | 


policeman was the only real nuisance- 
authority in the place; he did act as a useful 
bogy, though of course the big folks were 
tolerably proof against his terrors. We soon 


felt the difference when Mr. Lowe forbade | 


his doing anything more in the sanitary line. 

Well, we’ve fared as people usually do who 
trust to Providence instead of helping them- 
selves; we did nothing; we kept saying, 
“Let be; let us see if Government won't 
come and do it for us.” 
the parson, “who makes all his money on 
Sundays,” ought to drain the place and 
bring in water too. The thought of the old 
Northern Farmer was in a good many vestry- 
men’s hearts ;—“‘ he reads one sermon a week 
(half the ‘locals’ do it better to our think- 
ing), why shouldn’t he (not stubb Thornaby 


except, of course, that part of it which | Waste, but) carry out the sanitary improve- 


spell : 
of fever, and our rate of mortality was ' 
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| ments that he’s always crying up?” The 
| landlords, being out of sight—there’s no 
resident squire for more than seven miles, 
and our chief landowners live hundreds of 
miles away—were probably forgotten. The 
miners thought the mines ought to help; 
the mine-managers retorted that, as it was, 
the mines could scarcely pay their way. 
The little men who had built cottages in 
| better times, and who would have to pay 
perhaps sixpence a year, were loudest in 
opposition. So we drifted under the rural 
authority of which the poor-law guardians 
are the depositaries. 

For this privilege we are paying some 
A#l5 a year, with absolutely nothing to show 
for it, except letters every now and then 
between our clerk and the clerk to the 
guardians. It’s all clerk against clerk, letter 
against letter ; indeed it’s just by people like 
us that the army of red tapeists is fed and 
fattened. We are getting filthier and filthier. 
The “authority” is supposed to be going to 
do something, so every one abstains from 
carrying out the little bit of cleansing which 
he might otherwise have taken in hand. 
“The Board may as well do it; I won't 
trouble myself.” Our wiseacres never seem 
to think how far £15 a year would go in 
keeping us fairly clean and sweet. Why, 
I would undertake that one cart twice a 
week, with an honest man to go along with 
it, should pretty well clear away everything 
that an inspector could find fault with. Now 
calculate the cost per day of a horse and 
cart, and the value of a load of “ good stuff,” 
and see if I am not right in saying that 
something like £25 a year would see us 
clean without troubling “rural authorities” 
or poor-law guardians. I believe myself that 
the “stuff” would be worth a deal more than 
I have set it at; but put it at the lowest 
figure, still we should not pay much more for 
getting our work done than we are now 
paying for getting nothing at all done.* 

Yes, I beg pardon, he has done one thing, 
- has our new rural sanitary, not Govern- 
| ment, inspector. He drew out a plan for a 
| grand new sewer, and then, when everybody 
| laughed at it, he drew out an amended plan ; 
and his sewer looks mighty pretty on paper, 
| but there is just one little drawback—how is 

















* Here is our one difficulty ; some of the “ stuff” our folks 
say is pod men for grass land. I am not much of a farmer 
mysetf and less of a chemist, but I don’t see why coal-ash well 
tempered with other things may not be made useful even for 
our light soil; and if any one will tell us an easy and inex- 
pensive way of so making it, I'll sendhim at my own cost 
“ the thanks of the parish,” handsomely engrossed on vellum. 
How if we mixed it with ammoniacal liquid? We have a 
little gas-works. 
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it to be flushed in a place where we have no 
water but what we get from a couple of 
wells, from which, as in Abraham’s day,:with 
much gossip at the “places of drawing 
water,” old women, girls, and bits of boys 
carry up our daily supply in “clomb” pots 
or “latten” pitchers? ‘* Leave it to the 
rain;” but that means let the gases make 
their way up by all the chinks and gully- 
holes after every few days’ dry weather; and 
those who know what that “return smell” 
is will feel that the new evil would be worse 
than the first. 

No, what we want is wanted throughout 
England—a proper dry-earth system. By 
“proper” I mean carried out under due 
regulations, not (as our people have managed 
it here from time immemorial) every one 
working in his own way, some neatly, some 
filthily, but carried out by all keeping to 
rules, the breach of which should be 
punished as strictly as a breach of the peace. 
I dare say it is different with big towns. 
I can see the great difficulty of the dry- 
earth system in them; but in places like 
ours there’s no difficulty at all. The plan 
would pay, too, besides setting us free 
from fever epidemics and stopping half the 
children’s sickness and a good deal of the 
grown people’s into the bargain. Folks 
can’t, or won't, understand that in good 
sweet air a man will get well of a bad hurt as 
soon again as he will when there’s a constant 
stink under his nose. 

Now, who are the obstructives. the people 
who hinder us from having as clean a 
town as any in England, and who, for that 
matter, keep half the little towns in England 
shamefully dirty, and have made it need- 
ful by their stubbornness to have all this 
expensive machinery of boards and _in- 
spectors and authorities? Why, it’s the 
little people, as I said, whose rate for the 
year might amount to sixpence, or at most a 
shilling ; and who’d rather come and shout 
at vestries, and stop anything being done, 
than pay that much towards cleansing and 
sweetening. ‘Though, what with their share 
of the £15 (charged to the highway rate), and 
the extra blacking for their boots, and wear 
and tear of trousers, to say nothing of temper, 
I know it costs them a precious deal more as 
things are. But they don’t care. Why, for 
that matter, one would think it would “ pay” 
better to keep houses and streets sweet than 
to have “slow fever” about every now and 
then. They don’t see it at all ; when illness 
comes, they just send for the mine-doctor, 
whom they grumble against pretty sharply 
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if he doesn’t “ change the medicine” often 
enough. If the doctor was to recommend 
for the grimy, stuffy rooms in which the 
patients are expected to get well, a few good 
doses of scouring-soap and “Condy,” and 
was to force open windows that have been 
shut since the places were built, and to burn 
ragged bits of carpets which must be reeking 
with organic matter, he’d be doing a sight more 


water for another, like a fellow at a chemical 
lecture. I don’t know how the Prussian 
system works—making all doctors “ health- 
officers,” with power to abate a nuisance 
without waiting for any Board—but I should 
like to try something of the kind over here. 
Our folks won’t believe in the doctor unless 
he gives “ terrible strong stuff;” they go and 
supplement his doses with “ American pills,” 
and such-like poisonous rubbish. Doctors 
should hold together, and come to vestries, 
and be on highway boards, and never tire of 
people telling the truth about filth and its 
consequences. Doctors should be always 
at us, and so should parsons. Why I agreed 
to serve as churchwarden is, because once, 
when we had this “slow fever” bad among 
us, our parson told us roundly that it was 
rank blasphemy to say God sent such sick- 
nesses as those. He pointed out how the 
old Jews were bound by laws the great aim 
of which was to enforce cleanliness under 
divine sanctions. He said that if St. Paul 
was on earth nowadays besides speaking 
about justification and election, he would 
go in for sanitary work and a few more 
of our terribly neglected social duties. I 
shall never forget how he was down upon 
us about the second commandment and that 
explanation of it in Ezekiel. “Are not the 
fathers’ sins visited on the children?” he 
asked. “How about drunkards’ children 
and grand-children? How about the poor 
creatures stunted in mind and body, of 
whom we see too many everywhere? Ii’s 
the law of nature. You call it punishment, | 
this carrying out of an inevitable law ; and 
so you think it hard. It is hard only as every- 
thing else in this world is hard. And as for 
your drainage, and all that, it’s come upon 
you because of your forefathers’ neglect. They 
ate the sour grapes, and your teeth are set on 
on edge; they made their money and spent it, 
and never thought or cared about sanitary 
rules ; and now the cost of cleaning it all up 
comes on you.” ‘That's the way our parson 








talks; and I think if a few more talked like | 
him religion wouldn’t be any the worse, and | 
life would be a deal sweeter. | 








Our vestrymen will take a deal of talking to; 
they never realised Lord Palmerston’s grand 
truth about dirt being “matter in the wrong 
place.” They’ve always been used to any 
amount of “ misplaced matter” in their bed- 
room fioors, carpets, walls, and in the corners 
of their often earth-floored living-rooms. They 
think nothing of all kinds of abominations 
just outside their front and back doors— 
when they have any back doors. I don’t 
wonder at them ; for folks, many a step higher 
up the social ladder, are content to live all 
their lives in an atmosphere of diluted sewage 
gas. Hundreds of big town-houses of three, 
and four, and five stories are far more un- 
wholesome than the stuffiest cottage. I defy 
you to sit an hour in one of them without 
getting a headache for the rest of the day; 
it’s that that makes people want nips of 
“sherry” so often. But I don’t live in a big 
town. I live where Nature has done her 
best to make us one of the healthiest places 
in England; and I say it’s mainly these six- 
penny rate-payers who hinder us from being 
what we were meant to be. Bless you, if you 
propose a plan for doing anything, whether it’s 
bringing in water or gathering up filth, they 
think it’s a plot to get money out of them, 
and begin talking about “the poor labouring 
man,” and so on, till the vestry breaks up, 
after having degenerated into a scene of wild 
confusion, dimly lighted by a pair of the 
night-school “ dips.” : 
And then they’re backed up by them that 
ought to know, and do know, better—the 
little shopkeepers. I wish they were like 
the London shopkeepers, and found that dirt- 
heaps and streets ankle-deep in mire kept 
away customers. They’d pretty soon come 
round to my way of thinking; and nothing 
but an argument that clearly touches their 





pockets will ever make them do anything. 
Why don’t they form a committee, and get up 
a mud-brigade—-six or eight of the idle chaps 
that are rubbing their backs against the blank 
wall by the Rising Sun, or chucking buttons, 
or playing marbles in the church-corner? | 
Big fellows play them here, as Milton did at 

college, and when I propose cricket, they 


in creekuts ”—poor lads ; I can feel for them, 
after they’ve been racing up the mine-ladders, 


grin and say, “‘ Creekuts—too much runnin’ | 
| 
| 
| 


or hopping like restless canaries from plat- | 
I wish | 
I was autocrat here just now, instead of be- |, 


form to platform of the man-engine. 


ing only parson’s churchwarden, and I’d see 
what a few besoms and scrapers would do, 
and whether I couldn’t enrol as many men 
as I wanted at something under two shillings 
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a day. Instead of that, as soon as ever we get 
“tender” weather, it’s mud, mud, mud, until 
there comes a good down-pour—our ‘‘ broom 
from the Atlantic”—to sweep away as much 
of it as the people’s feet haven’t carried into 
their houses. And what it is with us, whose 
granite-sand ought to make us the cleanest 
place in England, it is more or less every- 
where. I’m an old navy man, on the re- 
tired list, but still as fond as ever of good 
discipline, and things ship-shape, and I 


me, for I’m sure it wasn’t for what 
they call “church-feeling.” Church and 
chapel, it’s pretty much all one to me, pro- 
vided people do their duty, and don’t talk 
wicked nonsense about “ getting to heaven” 
(as they call it) by a trick, instead of work- 
ing to make things sweeter and cleaner, 
morally as well as physically, here. But, 
though I’m a poor sort of churchman, I do 
hate all the rubbish of these agitating fellows 
who talk about “ noble sons of labour,” and 
| the “ bloated aristocracy,” and “a pampered 
| hierarchy,” and say that the “ upper classes ” 
| are the “ obstructives,” and that all would 
go right if they were swept away, and that 











the clergy especially ought to be ashamed of 
themselves because they wear broadcloth, 
whereas Christ recommended the man who 
had two coats to give one away as fast as he 
could. I’m not a toady of the aristocracy— 


|| far from it; I often feel very bitter against 


| men with handles to their names, when I 
| remember that I never gained my second 
| epaulette at all, while I saw the Honourable 
| Scatterbrain Nincompoop, and many another 
1 sprig of nobility, get their ships over my head 
| and the heads of half-a-dozen other honest 
| fellows who'd seen hard service. I think 
| plenty of lords and lordlings are worse than 
| fools for scattering their rents in riot and 
| folly just as if they could recoup themselves 
in no time, like a manufacturer with his 
enormous profits. Nor am I going to back 
up the clergy; I’ve no great regard for them 
—a mealy-mouthed set, with a quick eye to 
the main chance, who’ve got into such a 
way of using words in what they call a non- 
natural sense that, to tell you the truth, I 
| don’t care to have much dealings with them. 
Besides, I know they’ve too often taken sides 
with the oppressor (for we’ve had our oppres- 
sions, even in free England) against the 
oppressed. But this I will say, it’s mainly the 
laymen’s fault that the clergy often are such 
jolly humbugs. The moment they begin to 
talk about doing, the moment they try to bring 
their general precepts to bear on the indi- 














vidual, how sharply they get taken up! I’ve 
seen it often. I can remember, in another 
part of the country, a rich man that always 
held the plate at collections, and was as 
zealous a churchman as you'd wish to see. 
Well, after a very impressive sermon, he and 
I and the parson were walking along, when 
we came to Jimmy Betts’s orchard, with the 
gate hanging half-broken, so that the donkeys 
and the boys had only to walk in, as it were 
by invitation. Now old Jimmy rented of the 


suppose that’s why our parson fixed on|rich man, and he often used to grumble at 


the state of the fences that his landlord 
would do nothing to, and at that gate in 
particular. So then and there the parson 
put in a word for Jimmy—‘“in season,” he 
thought it ; but it turned out quite the other 
way, for I never saw such a look as the rich 
man gave him, turning on his heel, and saying, 
“Good morning, Mr. Martext ; I think the 
planning of your evening discourse is more 
fitted to the day and to your sacred office.” 
It’s we who've driven the clergy to stick to 
spirituals, and so we mustn’t grumble if they 
are often rather useless beings. 

Another thing I’ve looked into — the 
wretched sanitary state of French villages. 
Over there, you know, the poor thought 
they’d got it all their own way. They pulled 
down the Church—it was rotten enough ; 
they pulled down the nobility, very few of 


whom deserved to be left standing, and re- | 
duced most of those that were not killed off to 
be poor waiters upon Providence. And what’s | 


happened? Why, God and mammon have 
both got back under another form. 


you a new miracle whenever a coup dat is 
to be tried. The old Church did stand out 


pretty well against that kind of nonsense, any- | 
And there, too, are the rich people, | 


how.* 
just the same as the old modlesse, except that 
they’re a deal vulgarer. And there are the 
real “* obstructives,” just as we have them 
here in our “feudal” England, the &icers, 
the little peddling folks, whose sole object 
in life is to lay sou upon sou, and who’d 
sooner have half the village down with 
fever than put their hands in their pockets. 
It’s always the same story; agitators may 
roar, but every sensible man knows that if 
you pull things down they'll only build 
themselves up again all the stronger and the 
uglier. Wealth will tell in this modern 
world ; there'll always be rich and poor, and 
I’m afraid there’ll always be obstructives. 





* Since this was written, I’m thankful to see that yo | 
Dupanioup has spoken out nobly about these miracles an 
pilgrimages. 


There’s | 
the Church livelier than ever, able to find | 

















































































i try to carry it out. 
|| mine-manager ; 


1] 


‘| help, too) in doing it the best and cheapest 
|| Way. 


{ 





ber) who are against sanitary improvement ; 


{| haps were never fifty miles out of their own 
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No, Mr. Agitator, it isn’t parson and squire 
(and they’re the big rate-payers, remem- 


it’s your “noble son of toil,” often soured, I 
must admit (and no wonder), by insufficient 
wage—how could the farm-labourer, for in- 
stance, living his life, know anything about 
sanitary laws, or care to help in carrying 
them out? and a deal worse than they (who 
are just led, poor silly things, by folks that 
talk and talk, but don’t lift the burdens 
with their finger-tips), your little tradesman 
who spouts Radicalism, and is as hard as 
nails when a poor body comes to him for 
help. ‘“ There’s the house,” is his one an- 
swer, whether to the old widow who tries 
for sixpence more a week out of the rates, 
now coals and everything “is riz so,” or 
to the working man who has spent all his 
savings in a long illness, and wants a 
little assistance while he’s getting his 
strength up. This kind of fellow is my 
aversion, even more than the dirty, lazy, 
ne’er-do-well, whom I would soon put under 
a strict “ labour-law,” and enrol in my afore- 
said mud-brigade. He, the éicier, or his 
father, crawled up to a competence under 
the easy-going old system when, if they 
wanted a bowl more punch at the parish 
meeting, some one would say, “ Put down 
another load o’ sand for the churchyard ;” 
and if this was met by, “ Can’t do it ; there’s 
two down a'ready,” would retort, “ Well, 
then, clap down another pair of shoes for 
the workhouse.” A good many of these 
fellows, if they had their way to make now, 
would likely enough come to that very 
“house” to which they’re so fond of sending 
others. And they’re the real obstructives. 
The manufacturer will generally listen to 
reason, except about burning his own smoke 
and keeping his refuse out of the rivers. The 
big farmer, the man who has men at every 
kind of work under him, may be hard, but he’s 
| seldom purblind. Make him see a thing, and 
| he’ll agree to it, and, as a matter of course, 
So, again, with the 
he may be hard, like the 
|| farmer, but he can tell what must be done, 
and can give sound advice (ay, and ready 





But these little great folks, who per- 


village, or, if they were, kept their eyes tight 
shut “all the time, are as staunch as bulldogs, 
| as obstinate as pigs, and as blind as bats; 
nothing can make them see how a thing 
ought to be done; they'll put off, and put 





| and put off, till’ down comes the Govern- 


ment upon them, and makes them do it— 
in a roundabout way, for Government can’t 
know what’s the best way of dealing with 
the sewage of Pudlingham—and charges the 
Pudlinghamers twice or thrice as much as 
they could do it for themselves. 

Now, it’s because we're at the mercy of 
these fellows, and of the still littler men, the 
sixpenny ratepayers whom they lead by the 
nose, that our town is full of mud and bad 
smells and heaps of filth, and is threatened, 
too, with a costly, worse than useless, sewer. 
Our bigger men begin to keep away from 
vestry, because they feel it’s no use to try 
to pass a sanitary rate. The little men and 
the little big men have it all to themselves, 
and a pretty mess they’re making of it with 
us. Nor are we at all worse than others, if 
so bad. No; it’s just because about half 
the little towns and villages throughout Eng- 
land are in the same plight, and that the 
need of doing the right and not the wrong 
thing by them is so great, that I’ve tried, in 
my blunt way, to put the saddle on the 
right horse, and to show that the “real | 
obstructives” are not at all the people whom | 
agitators and such-like usually call by that | 
name. God forbid that I should be hard | 
on the untaught, well-meaning labouring | 
man, who wants to better himself that he | 
may live more like a man; or on the poor 
wretch in Gin Court, who drinks chiefly 
because of the foul depressing air in which 
he lives. If I had the conducting of a 
Mission, I’d march all Gin Court off to the 
West-end, and there, in one of the Parks, 
I’d show them to my noble lords and right | 
honourables, and grand ladies and grander | 
anonymas with their pretty pony-phaetons ; | 
and I’d force all these fine folks to feel | 
Christ’s words (as Lowell gives them) : “ Lo, | 
here ye see the images ye have made of 
Me.” 

I know the rich have their duties; an 
I know how shamefully they have often 
shirked them. But there’s another side to 
the question; and now that the rich are 
awaking to their responsibilities, now that| 
even a Christian here and there is doing 
what Cimon, that glorious old heathen whom 
I remember in my Cornelius Nepos, did— 
making a people’s park,—why, it’s too bad 
of the talkee-talkee folks to put a spoke in 
the wheel, and to stop necessary work for | 
fear of having sixpence a year more to pay | 
in the way of rates. It’s just the plan for | 
making self-government an unbearable ab- | 
surdity ; at least, so it seems to | 

A PARSON’S CHURCHWARDEN. 
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THERESA. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘“ Sytvia’s CHOICE.” 


CHAPTER I. 
GHE was sitting by the open window, with 
| her arms stretched out across the win- 
| dow-sill, and her idle hands clasped loosely ; 
indolent and weary-looking ; with the outer 
world she gazed on full of its summer life, 
and the sunshine falling over her, and deepen- 
| ing _ hue of her thick fair coils of hair to 
| gold. 
| There were flowers blooming in the beds 
below her, scarlet geraniums making a blaze 
of splendour, roses showing white and red 
amongst their leaves ; there were sounds in 
the air of scythes at work, of birds upon the 
trees, of bees that were gathering honey, 
and a summer breeze was playing with the 
leaves, and bringing that strange, sweet, 
| musical whispering out of them that is so 
busy and yet so subdued, so full of soothing, 
and yet so full of life. 

Theresa sat and looked and listened, but 
| all the while she looked she was thinking to 
| herself, “Shall I never see more than 

this all my life long? It is all so pretty, 
| but I-am so tired of its prettiness. Only 

summer and winter, winter and summer, for 
| ever, and the same people’s faces, and the 
| same weary talk from year’s end to year’s 
| end. -Ah, I am so tired of it all! I wish 
_ there were something new under the sun.” 
| Amongst girls who live in country places 
there are a few, at least, who fret out their 
lives as Theresa Thurston was fretting out 
hers. It was not that she was actively un- 
| happy, for she was not; but she was weary : 
her life was dull. She was the Squire’s 
_ daughter, and the position that this gave 
| her (for she had no mother) entailed on her 
| the performance of certain duties, which 
| duties for the most part she did not love. 

She was expected to do certain things, and it 

went against thegrain withher todothem. The 
| parish of Kynaston, in which she and her father 

lived, was a parish happy in the possession 
| Of several active women who devoted them- 
selves energetically to the performance of 
good works, and Theresa was looked upon 
by these good ladies as their natural prey, 
and was dragged by them to committees and 
public meetings, and forced by moral suasion 
to lecture the old and teach the young. But 
she had no talent for lecturing or teaching, 
for sitting on ladies’ committees, or listening 


|| at_meetings: she did her part in all these 
XV—36 
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matters not with a good grace. It was not 
that she did not care for the welfare of other 
people besides herself: left to herself, she 
would have made friends with all the chil- 
dren and the poor people in the parish: it 
was not that she was indifferent to charity ; 
but sne was fretted by all the small machinery 
that seemed necessary to keep the parish 
charity in motion. She was tired of the end- 
less talking, of the managing and disputing, 
of the begging and the subscription lists. “ If 
we could only be quiet about it all!” she 
used to think. Of course she had no right 
to be so tired; but some people are born 
with a talent and a relish for these things 
that to her were so distasteful, and to some 
persons the liking for them is a thing that 
cannot be acquired. To Theresa it, would 
not come, let her try for it as she would. 
Nay, worse even than that—she was afflicted 
at times with a suspicion that portions at 
least of the parish work were, for others 
besides herself, a weariness to the flesh. “I 
saw Mr. Harding” (Mr. Harding was the 
vicar) “ put his hand over his eyes this after- 
noon when Mr. Martin was haranguing us,” 
she had been saying to herself a few minutes 
ago, “as if it was some relief to shut out 
even the sight of us for a little while, though 
he could not shut out the sound of our tongues. 
I wonder if he is ever as tired of the non- 
sense we talk as I am,—or if he ever has the 
courage to wish that he had a parish where 
there were no women, and no committees, 
and no district visitors.” 

She had been thinking this as she sat by 
her open window, with those handsome large 
white hands of hers clasped over the broad 
sill of it, and her face turned to the sun- 
shine, with listless eyes that wandered some- 
times in a kind of impatience from the grass 
and the flowers below her to the blue sky 
far away. 

She had come home tired in the afternoon 





heat, and had thrown off her bonnet and shaw! | 
that she might sit down and rest here. Look- | 


ing at her as she so sat, you would have said 
that there was a lazy, indolent, careless 
grace about her. People said generally that 
she was not handsome; nor, speaking strictly, 
was she; but she was a woman whom most 


strangers looked at when they met her first, | 


and whom many looked at a second time. 


She was too colourless to be pretty, those | 


who did not admire her said; she was so 
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fair, and her hair was not golden, but simply 
blonde; and her taste was bad, for she so 
often dressed in white, and white was always 
trying for large women. But yet, in spite of 
reason, Theresa Thurston upon many people 
produced the effect of beauty. I think 
her chief charm lay in a certain poetic 
look she had, and in a peculiar grace of 
movement that affected you curiously, like a 
If you did not perceive 
this grace, or did not care for it, she would 


| not have been beautiful to you; but if it 
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was a kind of thing you liked, you would 
have found yourself following her move- 
ments as she went about a room, and watch- 
ing her as she stood talking to you, or as 


| she walked or danced, with a subtle sense of 


pleasure. 

“T may rest for just one half-hour, and 
then I must go and dress,” she said to her- 
self. “I wish I might stay here instead of 
going out. What a dull evening it wili be! 
Dr. Fleming will take me in to dinner, ‘I 
suppose, and will talk to me about fat kine ; 
and in the drawing-room we shall discuss the 
affairs of the parish, and Mrs. Martin will 
settle what old women are to have the next 
flannel petticoats. Ah me, what a good 
woman Mrs. Martin is! and how lazy and 
good for nothing I am compared to her! 
And yet I think 7 could work too,—at some- 
thing,—with all my heart, if only——” And 
then the girl’s words died softly off, and her 
thoughts went wandering away into a vague 
bright dream. For could all the world be 
like this little corner of it? all life so colour- 
less and tame as this? ‘The seasons changed 
here, and the years went over her head, and 
morning and night came to each day ; but 
was there nothing more than this ever to 
come? Could she help looking for some- 
thing else? dreaming and wondering and 
passionately desiring ? 

She sat looking out into the sunshine, 
thinking these thoughts— longing, as girls do 
long, for some unattained, perhaps unattain- 
able, happiness. She was two-and-twenty. 
A few more years, and youth would pass 
away. 
she often thought to herself. 
less joy and less grief.” 

Miss Thurston and her father went presently 
to the house where they were engaged to 
dine, and Dr. Fleming took Theresa, as 
she had expected, into the dining-room, and 
talked to her there much after the fashion 
in which she had supposed that he would 
talk ; but in the drawing-room afterwards the 
subject that specially occupied the attention 





“‘T have known 


“T have lived less than other women,” | 
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of the ladies proved by chance of to be that 
of the village wardrobe. It was something, 
perhaps, of quite as little importance to the 
world beyond the parish boundaries, but at 
least to those within them it had a flavour of 
novelty that endued it, even in Theresa’s 
eyes, with a certain amount of interest. 

It was started by Mrs. Martin as they drank 
their coffee. 

“Well, you have heard, of course, that 
Farnham House is taken at last?” she said. 

(Now Mrs. Martin knew, as she said this, 
that in all probability no one in the room 
except herself had the least idea that Farn- 
ham House had been taken, but she said, 
“vou have heard, of course,” because she 
was a good-natured little woman who scorned 
an assumption of superiority.) 

“No, I have not heard. Is it really 
taken ?” some one said, with interest. 

“ And who are the people that are coming 
to it?” was asked by another. 

And then, with nearly half a dozen pairs 
of eyes upon her, Mrs. Martin smoothed 
her skirts and began to enjoy herself. 

“Well, I don’t know that I can tell you 
very much about them,” she said. “I 
heard the fact that it was let just before I 
came here from Mr. Carmichael, and he is 
good authority, you know, but all he could 
tell me beyond that was that it had beer 
taken by a family called Harold. A family, I 
say, for I suppose there zs a family of them. 
but I don’t know even that for certain. All I 
know is that there isa Mr. Harold. However, 
I shall find out all about them very soon, I 
daresay. And I must say,” Mrs. Martin 
went on cheerfully, “that I am glad the old 
house is going to be lived in again at 
last, for it has been a sin and a shame to 
see such a nice place standing empty. It 
is two years and more since poor dear Mr. 
Lichfield died, and I suppose from that time 
to this there has never been so much as a 
fire lighted in it.” 

It was but a small scrap of news, but it 
served, along with the topics that arose 
naturally out of it, and the reminiscences that 
it awakened, to wile away the time for three 
quarters of an hour, to the entire exclusion 
of the more serious and practical subject of 
flannel petticoats; and then the gentlemen 
began to drop in from below, and Mr. 
Harding, the clergyman, came and sat down 
beside Theresa, and talked to her till the 
clock struck ten, and the carriage was 
announced to take her and her father home. 





| 


In their half-mile’s drive the Thurstons 
passed beside the wall that enclosed the 
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brick wall, half clothed with ivy, and over- 
| hung by oaks and beeches, whose great arms 
stretched far across the road, and made a 
shadow over it. 

“Did you hear that somebody has taken 
Farnham, papa? I am so glad that it is going 
to be occupied again,” Theresa said. 

“Yes, a man of the name of Harold is 
coming to it, I believe,” Mr. Thurston an- 
swered. “They were speaking of him after 
dinner. Nobody seems to know who he 
is. He was down looking at the place last 
week, Carmichael says. But he will have a 
good deal to do to it before he takes posses- 
sion, I should fancy. It was not in good 
repair when old Lichfield had it, and it must 
need papering and painting, at any rate, from 
top to bottom, by this time.” 

Most people, during the next few days, 


| said as Mr. Thurston said, that Farnham 
| House 


would need considerable repairs 
before the new proprietor and his family 
could establish themselves in it. The new 
proprietor himself, however, seemed to be of 
a different opinion. Within a fortnight from 
the evening of the Flemings’ dinner party 
Theresa Thurston, sitting at her window, saw 


| blue smoke from the Farnham chimneys 
| curling up amongst the trees. 


| if it is only servants who are there,” Theresa | 


CHAPTER II. 
““T woNDER if the family have come, or 


'| thought to herself. 


] 
| 


“‘ My dear, there is zo family! Isn’t that 
odd? I have just been hearing all about it,” 


| Mrs. Martin told her eagerly next morning. 


| “There is nothing but a single gentleman. 





| and quite a nice establishment. 
| not a soul except Mr. Harold, 


I’m so disappointed. Why, I thought there 
would be ladies, and young people, perhaps, 
But there’s 
and his ser- 
vants, of course. And I hear that he isn’t 
half furnishing the house. Think of that! 
I tried to peep in as I passed just now, for 
that door, you know, in the south wall, 
was standing half open, and—I can’t say I 
saw very well, for the trees are so thick, but 
I am pretty sure that the drawing-room 
shutters were not even open.” 

“Were they not? But perhaps he may 





mean to open them presently,” Theresa 

suggested. 

| “Well, perhaps he may, my dear; I am 
sure I hope he may, for such a pretty room,— 

doesn’t it seem a pity not to use it ?—all the 

windows opening down to the garden, and 

Dear me, if 


everything so nice, you know. 





grounds of Farnham House, a fine old red- | he shuts it up I shall be quite vexed. 


And, 
my dear Miss Theresa, will you tell me 
| this,—what is Mr. Thurston going to do 
| about calling? for Mr. Martin and I were 
| talking about it this morning, and, though of 
| course Mr. Martin qwé// call, yet I thought I 
| would just step over and ask you what your 
dear papa was thinking of doing first, for I 
| don’t quite feel, you see, that we ought to be 
| in any hurry,—not knowing anything about 
| Mr. Harold, I mean; and so if Mr. Thurs- 
| ton were to think of waiting a little before he 
| went ‘ 

“But I don’t suppose papa would think of 
| waiting a little,” Theresa said. “Iam very 
sorry that Mr. Harold is not going to furnish 
his drawing-room ; but still I don’t think it 
would occur to papa to make that a reason 
for delaying his call upon him.” 

“Well, no, my dear, I didn’t mean that 
exactly. Oh, no, of course not. I only 
fancied, you see, that it looked a little odd. 
But if you think that Mr. Thurston will call 
at once, why, then, I am sure Mr. Martin 
may very well call too. You know I always 
feel, Miss Theresa, that we can’t be very far 
wrong when we do what your dear papa 
does. Such a blessing, I am sure, as he is to 
the parish! I often think that I don’t know 
what we should do without him. What with 
dear Mr. Harding and your papa, together, 
we are well off, I always say.” 

““T have seen our new neighbour, my 
dear,” Mr. Thurston said ‘to his daughter 
| that day at dinner. “ I found him talking 
to Carmichael at his own gate, as I was 
passing just now, and Carmichael introduced 
me. ‘There is nothing very striking about 
him, but he seems to be a gentlemanly agree- 
able kind of man. I must go and call on 
him, if I can get time, to-morrow.” 

The Squire made his call, and in a few 
days it was returned, but no one was at 
home when Mr. Harold came to the Manor 
House, and Theresa did not see him until 
some days later, when they met at a friend’s 
house, where the Thurstons and Mr. Harold 
had both been asked to dine. ‘This was 
nearly a fortnight after Mr. Harold had taken 
possession of Farnham, and already many of 
the people round had become acquainted 
with him, and many tongues had talked of 
him ; but, though they talked: of him, his 
new friends had not been as yet enthusiastic 
over him. He was not the kind of man, at 
any rate on a slight acquaintance, to make 
people enthusiastic, especially in a country 
parish, for he cared nothing, it had soon 








been discovered, for hunting, or shooting, or 
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fishing; the state of the crops was a sub- 
ject on which conversation with him soon 
flagged ; he knew nothing, of course, of loca! 
politics, and as for politics in a wider sense, 
his opinions in a great measure were not the 
opinions of the majority of the men about 
him. He was very gentlemanly, every one 
allowed, but yet, so far, there was a general 
feeling abroad that he was not a man whom 
it was very easy to get on with. And then, 
besides, people knew nothing about him. 
Even Mrs, Martin, though she had been in- 
defatigable in her efforts to obtain informa- 
tion, had been able as yet to ferret out very 
little of his history. ‘“ When he called on 
us,” she told Theresa, “I asked him point- 
blank what part of the country he belonged 
to, for I wanted to know, my dear; but all 
his answer was that he had lived mostly in 
London, and I declare I didn’t get another 
word out of him. I might have got some- 
thing more, indeed, if Mr. Martin had not 
been in the room ; but unfortunately he was, 
and he guessed what I wanted ; and—well, 
to confess the truth, Miss Theresa, he made 
a sign to me to hold my tongue, and so of 
course I was obliged to do it. But I cannot 
think what has brought him here, for it’s 
such an odd thing—isn’t it?—for a man to 
settle down in a place where nobody knows 
him. It makes one fancy things, you know; 
and yet I do think I’m wrong to say that 
too, for really he’s a very nice gentlemanly 
sort of man to speak to, and not a bit like 
any one who had—anything wrong about 
him, you know.” 

“ What does Mrs. Martin imagine is wrong 
about him ?” the Squire asked with a laugh, 
when Theresa, for his amusement, repeated 
this speech to him. ‘That good woman 
seems to go about the world always smelling 
for a mystery. There’s no mystery at all, 
that I can see, about Harold. He has lived 
all his life in towns, and now he wants to 
live in the country. He will tell that to any- 
body who asks him as frankly as I am telling 
it to you. Why he has come here is simply, 
I believe, because this place has happened to 
take his fancy ; and why he lives in his house 
alone, I should say, is because he has no wife 
to live in it with him. Does Mrs. Martin 
think that the only safeguard against a 
man’s being an impostor is to have him 
married ?” 

But still, though the Squire said this, all 
people did not say it quite so heartily; and 
Theresa had heard Mr. Harold’s motive for 
settling at Farnham talked over and won- 
dered at by more gossips than Mrs. Martin 
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before the evening when she met him first in 
the Leafchilds’ drawing-room. 

It was a party given in his honour, and he 
was already in the room when the Thurstons 
arrived—a slight unnoticeable-looking man, 
standing beside the fireplace when they 
entered, and talking to one of the guests. | 
Mr. Thurston shook hands with him after | 
they had greeted their host and hostess, and | 
then introduced him to his daughter; but | 
nothing beyond a salutation passed between | 
him and Theresa, and when they went down | 
to dinner they sat at a distance from each | 
other. | 

Theresa had felt some interest in the | 
prospect of seeing him, but during the long- | 
drawn-out meal she had scarcely heard his | 
voice, and came almost to forget his pre- | 
sence. He was rather an insignificant- | 
looking person, she thought, to have been | 
talked so much about. 

She was not thinking of him, but of other 
things quite away from-him, when late in the | 
evening, after the gentlemen had returned to 
the drawing-room, he came and spoke to 
her. She was sitting near one of the 
windows, and some of the glow of the sun- 
set was still in the room, for it was mid- 
summer, when the days were long. He 
came up to her as she was looking at the 
crimsons and ambers in the sky, and said 
something to her about them; and then, 
after a few moments, they left the sunset, 
and he began to talk of other things. 

He had a calm, grave, composed manner— 
a manner that had no especial charm about | 
it, but yet that after a few minutes she liked, | 
for it was refined, and, in a quiet way, very | 
courteous. Presently, too, she became inte- | 
rested in what he said, for he talked like a! 
man whose world was a wider world than | 
the one she lived in. The girl listened, and | 
gradually began to find a sense of enjoyment 
in listening. He had begun to talk to her 
at first standing with his back against the | 
window beside which she was sitting, but | 
there was a vacant chair near to her own, | 
and presently he took it. While he stood 
up he had had his back to the light, and his | 
face also had been too high above her for | 
her to see it, but over Aey the last warm rays | 
of the sunset had still been falling, and he | 
had been looking at her with grave quiet 
eyes. He was probably a man under forty, 
but on many days after this one Theresa 
thought that there was something in his face 
that was older than those forty years—a look 
as if he had put youth, and the thoughts 
and hopes of youth, away from him. 
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By the time that he sat down at her side 
he had already begun to talk to her with 
what seemed to her a curious flow of vivid 
words. He talked well, and Theresa had 
hitherto in her lifetime come across few men 
who could do that. Country places pro- 
duce great talkers rather rarely: the men of 
words, I think, are most frequently the men 
whose lives are passed in cities. As Mr. 
Harold talked to her, Theresa felt like one 
receiving some new experience. It was the 
talk of an intellectual and cultivated man— 
thoughtful, easy, refined ; of a man, too, who 
was essentially, and by natural gift, a salker 
—delicate, subtle, sometimes brilliant, often 
picturesque. 

She turned her eyes to his face, and sat 
| listening to him, with her own words be- 
coming gradually more and more rare, for 
| she felt shy of talking to him; she thought 
to herself, “ He cannot care for anything I 
can say.” She thought this humbly, with 
a little sudden, sharp pain. She would have 
had it otherwise if she could; there was a 
_ vague feeling of desire in her heart to have 
it otherwise. 

He sat by her side till her father came to 
her at last to tell her that the carriage was 
waiting for them. They both rose up then. 
_To Mr. Harold the hour that had just ended 
|had been an hour marked in no especial 
| way: as he bade her good-night the blood 
| was flowing in his veins no more swiftly than 
| it flowed usually: he was wholly unconscious 
| that it was his talk that had brought the 
colour to her face ; perhaps he did not even 
notice that it had come there. 

He shook hands with her, and they parted. 
|| As they drove home, her father said to her— 

“You had rather a long talk with Mr. 
Harold, had you not? How did you get on 
with him?” 

“Yes—he talked to me for a long time,” 
she answered. 

. And then she was silent for a moment, and 
then— 

|| You did not tell me about his talking so 

|| well,” she said. 

ies "Does he talk well?” 

| asked. 

“‘ Have you not heard him, father?” 

“T have not heard him talk much. I did 
not know he ever talked much. I should 
have said he was rather a silent man.” 
| “He was not silent to-night—at least he 
| was not while he was sitting with me.” 

“I don’t remember hearing him say much 
in the dining-room. However,” the Squire 
said, “he is a sensible man—really a superior 


Mr. Thurston 





kind of man, I think ; and though he makes 
little show in general society, I can easily 
understand that he may have a good deal to 
say when you get him alone that would be || 
quite worth listening to. By the way, dear, 
he is to dine with us on Friday—remember 
that ;” and then Mr. Thurston settled him- 
self in the corner of his carriage to doze a 
little, until they reached their own door. 

“T feel as if I had come close to some- 
thing of which I had been dreaming all my 
life,” Theresa said to herself, when she was 
alone in her own room. 

She gathered her shawl about her, and sat 
down beside her open window, and leant 
out into the summer night. 

“ Oh! I wish I could lead such a life as 
Mr. Harold has led,” she began to think. 
“ It seems to me that God makes some people 
with a love for one sort of thing, and some 
for another, and He has made me so that I | 
cannot give all my heart to the things I can 
get here. Perhaps I ought to try to do it, 
but I do not know how to try. I want 
something else: I want to see people who 
can talk to me as Mr. Harold talks. I 
should not care whether they had anything 
to do with me or not, but I want to listen to | 
them. I want to be in the midst of them. | 
Presently, perhaps, if I got that to begin | 
with, I should come to want more, and to | 
long to be one of them, and equal to them; | 
but I don’t want them now ; I want nothing 
now but to sit still and listen, as I sat and 
listened to-night. 

She sat quiet for a while, and then pre- | 
sently she thought—‘“I wonder if he 
will ever come and talk to me again! I 
said so little to him; it hardly seemed at the | 
time as if my speaking were wanted at all; | 
and yet if I cou/d have spoken more,—if I | 
could have said words like his,—he would | 
have liked it better, perhaps. I wonder if 
he thought me stupid and dull because I | 
was so silent, or if—he did not think of me 
at all, That is the likeliest. He did not 
Jook as if he was thinking much of any one— 
me, or any one else. He would hardly know | 
me again, perhaps, now, if she were to meet | 
me in the street to-morrow.’ 

She said this quietly, but a little pang | 
shot through her as she said it. 
heart she thought almost passionately, “ If | 
he despised me, he had no right to despise 
me! If he had talked as he talked to 
me to some other girl who was there—to 
Lucy Gisborne or Harriet Doyle, perhaps— 
she might have answered him better than I 
did, but 7 should have cared most to listen 
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to him—I should have understood him 
best—I should remember what he said the 
longest.” 

And she was right. She was right in that, 
and she unconsciously did injustice both to 
herself and to Mr. Harold when she imagined 
that in his eyes she had appeared a woman 
not worth talking to. The hour that they 
had spent together had impressed him only 
lightly, perhaps ; but yet, as he walked home, 
he, too, thonght of her again. ‘“ That girl’s 
face is like a poem,” he said to himself, and 
for a few moments—though only as he might 
have dwelt on the remembrance of some 
painted picture—he dwelt upon the recollec- 
tion of it, and recalled her figure as he had 
stood looking at it in the evening light. 


CHAPTER III. 


PEOPLE were in the habit of saying that 
Theresa Thurston had too little colour about 
her to be beautiful. Either they failed to 
appreciate her, or now and then throughout 
her life she gained from some heart or lip a 
higher praise than she deserved. 

“You should have a good picture taken of 
your daughter,” Mr. Harold said one day 
abruptly to the Squire. “A first-rate artist 
would make something very fine of her.” 

“Do you think that ? Well, I don’t know—” 
Mr. Thurston answered, and he hesitated for 
a moment; but his daughter was in truth 
the light of the Squire’s eyes. “You see 
She isn’t much of a beauty,” he said half 
doubtfully. 

“She is better than a beauty,” Mr. Harold 
answered. “She is a more graceful and 
gracious woman than most beauties I have 
ever seen.” 

And then the two men—this talk had 


| taken place in the garden at the Manor 
| House—stood looking at her as she moved 
about among her rose-trees gathering flowers. 


It was summer still, only a month or little 


| more from the night when Theresa had seen 
| Mr. Harold first, but their new neighbour 
| had come by this time to be on almost 


intimate terms at the Manor House. He had 
dined with the Squire a few days after they had 
met him at the Leafchilds’, and on that occa- 
sion Mr. Thurston had taken rather warmly 


to his guest. 


| them, 


“T should like to see more of him,” he had 
said to his daughter when Mr. Harold left 
“You were quite right the other 


|| night in speaking of him as being a good 


talker. He came out this evening in really 
a very striking way.” 
It had been a quiet little dinner, with only 





a couple of other guests besides Mr. Harold | 
and themselves, and the four gentlemen had | 


sat talking together till late in the evening. 


Theresa had seen very little of them in the | 


drawing-room. 

“T am disposed to like Harold very 
much indeed,” Mr. Thurston said. “ He is 
as right-thinking, right-minded a man as I 
have come across for a long time. I have 
asked him to look in.on us again some evening 
soon.” 

But though the Squire had asked this, Mr. 
Harold had not looked in on them, and, had 
it been left to him, his friendship with Mr. 
Thurston, perhaps, would not have ripened 
soon. ‘The Squire, however, was a social 
man, given to hospitality. 

“When are we going to see you again?” 


he asked Mr. Harold heartily, meeting him | 


by chance one day, a week or so after he had 
dined at the Manor House. “Here in the 


country, you know, we get into the fashion of || 


thinking that neighbours. ought to be neigh- 
bourly. What do you say to dropping in to- 
morrow evening and seeing if you can beat 
me at a game of chess?” 

“T used to be a good chess-player ten 


years ago,” Mr. Harold answered ; “I don’t || 


know if I can boast of being a good one 
now.” 

But he came to the Manor House next 
evening, and proved to the Squire that he 
had lost little of his former skill. 

“You are a formidable antagonist,” Mr. 
Thurston said when he had beaten him in the 
first game. 

On the whole, however, the Squire rather 
liked to be put upon his mettle. 


defeat was a very honourable one. 
revenge,” he said at the end of it, with a 


good-humoured laugh. 
Later in the evening Theresa sang to them. 


Mr. Harold had heard her sing before, and | 
had spoken warmly of her singing; and he | 


had been right in doing so, for there was a 
sort of grace and melody about it that was 
like the grace and melody in her movement, 
and that affected you, if you were sensitive 
enough to perceive it, with the same sort of 
pleasure. Her singing, indeed, to those who 


knew her well, seemed always to be curiously || 


Mr. Harold | 
won the second game of him too, but he won | 
it only after a close fight, and Mr. Thurston’s | 
* You | 
must come again and let me have my | 














a part of her, having the same character in | 


it that there was in herself; for though it is 
true that to some extent she lived in a certain 
opposition and antagonism to the tone of the 
people round her, Theresa Thurston was 
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essentially, in a large and marked degree, a 
She had no edges or 


| rough points about her. She was the sort of 





woman you would like to have near you if 
you were ill, the sort of presence in a room 
that would have soothed you if you were sad 
or weary. “When one’s heart aches you are 
better than music,” some one said to her once. 

She sang to the two men to-night for a 
long time. 

“She often sings to me in the evenings. 
I like to smoke my pipe and listen to her,” 
the Squire said. 

Mr. Harold was not a smoker, but even 
without a pipe to occupy him it seemed as if 
he too liked to listen to Miss Thurston’s 
voice. “ Pray go on if you are not tired,” 
he said to her, when after a quarter of an 
hour or so she was about to rise up from her 


| Seat. 


It was the time when the days are longest, 
and they all three sat in the summer twilight. 
The chess-playing had gone on before sunset, 
but it was almost dusk now, and they could 


| scarcely see each other in the large room. 


“Your voice came to me that night out of 
the darkness,” Mr. Harold said to her long 
afterwards, “as if it had been the voice of 
some spirit in the air.” 

She sang some of the songs she loved best 
with a happy feeling of content. When he 


| told her not to leave off the colour came to 


her face with sudden pleasure. She had not 


| been sure till then that he cared to listen to 
_ her; now that she was sure it seemed to 
| her that even im her own ears her voice grew 


; sweeter. 


“T should like to give him back 
some little pleasure for all that he gave to 
me that night,” she thought, and went on 
singing with her heart upon her lips. 

Mr. Thurston asked his guest to stay to 


| supper (the Squire kept old-fashioned hours, 


and dined at five o’clock and sat down to 
supper at ten when he and Theresa were 


| alone), but Mr. Harold declined, and bade 


| they shook hands. 


them good night when the servant brought 
in lights at last. 

“ Well, come back at any rate and see us 
soon again,” Mr. Thurston said cordially as 
“We are quiet people, 
and you will mostly find us at home of an 
evening.” 

“Thank you. I shall be very happy to 
come sometimes,” Mr. Harold answered. 

He could hardly have said less, perhaps ; 
but Theresa thought that the words were 
spoken rather formally. She had been very 


happy for the last hour or two, and the tone | 


of them chilled her a little. 


“T do not think he will come again,” she 
said. 

She only said this to herself, not to her 
father. Az had noticed no especial reserve 
in Mr. Harold’s parting speech. But still 
Theresa was right, and it was true that Mr. 
Harold, as he went away, had no intention 
of repeating his visit soon. 

And yet somehow, before long, he did 
spend other evenings at the Manor House. 
One afternoon the Squire encountered him 
at his gate, and carried him in with him, 
almost by force, to dinner. On another day 
he met Theresa running home from the 
village in the rain without an umbrella, and 


house, it was hard to resist the pretty pleading 
in the girl’s grey eyes. “Oh, do come in— 


in. 

Gradually, as the weeks went on, and 
almost involuntarily—for on nearly every 
occasion, for a long time, it seemed as if it 
was accident or necessity, far more than 
choice, that brought him there—he became 
a familiar visitor at the rambling, pleasant, 
pieturesque old house. This house of Squire 
Thurston’s had been the manor house since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. It had been 
built in her reign, and so well built that it 
had needed few substantial repairs ever 
since. It had had a new wing added to it a 
generation or two back, but this new part, if 
it had not been overgrown with creepers and 
ivy, which gave a loveliness to it that was 
not its by right, would have been less beauti- 
ful by a great deal than the first building. 
“They covered it with greenery to hide the 
colour of the brick ; there was no matching 
the old brick,” Mr. Thurston would say, with 
a sigh over the degeneracy of modern times. 
“There was none to be got equal to it. Ah, 
they knew how to make bricks in Queen 


Bess’s time!” And he would look up at the | 


warm old walls, glowing with their rich and 
mellow colouring, with eyes almost as full of 
pride and affection as if the house within 
which his fathers had lived and died had 
been some old friend that he loved. 

“TJ think we suit one another, it and I,” 
he said to Mr. Harold one day, as they 
walked together up and down the broad 
green sward before the house. “ It isn’t fine 





father’s and my father’s father’s home for 
many a long year; and I should be sorry to 
| think that there would ever be a Thurston 


he, having an umbrella, could do no less than | 
accompany her ; and then, having reached the | 


do come in; it is raining so much faster,” | 
she said to him ; and so he yielded, and went | 


and it isn’t fashionable, but it has been my | 
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| too grand a gentleman to be content with it. 


For a hundred and fifty years it has gone 
direct from father toson. I shall have no 
son to leave it to, but I should like my girl, 
when she marries, to keep the old name, and 
bring up her children here. She is fond 
of the place,—though now and then, bless 
her! I think she fancies she would like to 
run away from it for a time, and try what the 
rest of the world is like.” 

The Squire said this half with a laugh, half 
with a sigh. Perhaps the one thing in the 
world in which Mr. Thurston thought his 
daughter less than perfect was in this longing 
of hers for something more than, and some- 
thing different from, the calm interests and 
pleasures of their quiet country life. Itwasa 
longing of which she never spoke to her 
father, but, silent over it though she might be, 
he loved her too well not to be conscious 
that there were times when she wanted some- 
thing he could not give her, and sighed for 
something that in the life around her she 
could not find. 

On the surface there was not much like- 
ness, and one might have thought there was 
not likely to have arisen any large amount of 
sympathy, between the Squire and Mr. 
Harold; the one, a man who lived in the 
open air, whose knowledge was of crops and 
pastures, and whose skill lay in field sports ; 
the other, one who had lived in cities, and 
found his labour amongst men, and learned 
his wisdom from books. But yet they drew 
to one another, and became friends. Mr. 
Thurston, though he was no reader, had a 
solid, shrewd intelligence that had been too 
active all his life for his mind to be like an 
untilled field now. He had his own thoughts, 
and they were often wise and just thoughts, 
about many things. The two men, though 
they approached one another from very dif- 
ferent ways, could often meet on common 
ground. There was no lack of sympathy 
between them. They had both of them clear 
sight and good sense ; they were both gene- 
rous, pure, and high-minded. They were 
each capable of appreciating what was good 
in the other. 

“There is something about Harold that 
always puzzles me,” the Squire one day said 
to his daughter. “A man with a brain like 
that ought to have done something by this 
time, and he has done nothing. I don’t 
know where the fault lies,—whether he wants 
ambition, or is lazy, or what it is. He is one 
of the ablest men I ever knew, and yet here 
he is dreaming his life away to no purpose. 
I was telling him the other day that rather 








than do nothing better he should go into 
Parliament ; but he only laughed at that. I 
suppose he is indolent, but if he is it’s a 
vast pity. I wish I ‘knew some way of 
making him do a little good hard work.” 

The Squire had grown tolerably intimate 
with his neighbour when he said this, and 
had begun to feel a regard for him that was 
largely mixed with admiration. Quiet and 
undemonstrative, indeed, as he was, Mr. 
Harold had not lived many months at Farn- 
ham before he had come to affect the daily 
life at the Manor House in no small degree. 
Had he absented himself for a week Mr. 
Thurston would have missed him now. 
Slow, however, though he had been to meet 
the Squire’s advances at first, before the 
winter came it was very seldom that he did 
absent himself for anything like a week. He 
would often come to the house day after day. 
He had become so familiar a visitor that if 
he found the door standing open he would 
enter it without knocking, and make his 
way unannounced to the Squire’s room. 

It was not by any means always at these 
frequent visits that he saw Theresa. Some- 
times they met, but more often they did not | 
meet. She had a special sitting-room of her | 
own, where she usually spent her mornings ; 
but Mr. Harold never came here. He was 
by no means the kind of man to pass his 
hours in idling over a lady’s work-table. | 
He never sought Theresa at these morning | 
visits to the Manor House, but a 
without seeking her, they would meet. 
in coming to the house, he saw her coal | 
her flowers, he would go to her, and 4 

| 
| 








times they would walk together through the 
gardens. When winter came, and the flowers 
had ceased to bloom, in these early hours of 
the day she saw still less of him; for he 
would then often come and go without her | 
being conscious of more than the momentary | 
sound of his step or of his voice as he| 
crossed the hall; but yet, when winter had | 
come, she gained more than she had lost, for | 
as the days darkened it became more ‘and 
more a common habit with him to drop in 
uninvited in the evenings, and make a third 
round their fire. He did this a few times at 
first at intervals of several weeks ; then gra- 
dually those intervals contracted, and the 
visits grew more frequent, till at last his 
coming grew to be something that they 
looked for as a pleasant probability on 
almost any night. A pleasant probability, I 
call it, for it was this to them both, though 
in widely different degrees. 

It is a curious thing to be able to look 
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in; 
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back to one certain hour upon one certain 
day, and to know that for you in that hour 
life began,—not as with a slow day-dawn, 
growing gradually to sunrise, but instantly 
and sharply, as if a door had been opened 
suddenly, that had stood closed till then, 
between two worlds. Long before this 
| winter had reached an end, Theresa had 
‘come to look back upon the hour in which 
she had first heard Geoffrey Harold’s voice 
'as the one that had made the turning-point 
‘of her life. But yet, though she did this, 
‘and though she came, even in words, to 
acknowledge to herself that she did it, still 
|Mr. Harold and she had remained through- 
| out this winter, as they had been from the 
'beginning, simply the quietest of quiet 
‘friends. He rarely ever spoke a word 
‘apart to her. As they grew more intimate, 
the calm grave kindness of his manner 
_to her was hardly different from what it might 
have been if she had been his daughter. If 
\it was the charm of her presence that drew 
him to the Manor House, he never let her 
know it. She never guessed or dared to 
\think or dream that she was dear to him; 
‘she scarcely even knew in what way he was 
dear to her. She only knew this, that the 
| world had been a new world to her from the 
night that she had seen him first. 

| He had come like light into her life, con- 
| verting the common daylight ior her into 
‘sunshine. “I used to want a hundred 
things, and I seem now to want nothing 
'more,” she would think often to herself, feel- 
|ing as if his presence and his influence filled 
|all the world for her. For was not this the 
\“new thing” that she had vaguely longed 
|for ever since she had known what longing 
meant? Had not the great yearning of her 
life been for the possession of this that had 
ree to her so silently and peacefully at 
ast 


ever talk to her again as he did? She 
said to him one day, “Since you came here 
you have given me a new life.” It was 
a passionate exclamation; but he knew 
as she spoke that the life she meant was 
an intellectual life. She was only think- 
ing of that then. A month or two after- 
wards, if she had said the same words, they 
would have meant another thing; but a 
month or two afterwards she could not have 
said the same words to him again. 

He learnt that, to his bitter pain and 
remorse, one spring night. He had been 














She used to sit often in his presence | 
almost wholly in silence, listening to him as | 
he talked. Would any one in all the world | 








dining that evening at the Manor House, but 
after dinner some piece of business had hap- 
pened unexpectedly to call the Squire away, 
and for an hour or so he and Theresa had 
been left alone. Mr. Harold, as happened 
sometimes, was indisposed to talk, and after 
Mr. Thurston was gone, he stood for a long 
time in silence at one of the windows, seem- 
ing to watch the sun where it was going down 
behind the trees, and taking no notice of 
Theresa, as she sat at a little distance sew- 
ing. 

It was a habit with him occasionally to be 


wholly silent, as if he forgot the place in | 
which he was, and the people who were about | 


him. Often after these pauses he would 
begin suddenly to talk again, starting ab- 
ruptly into the middle of a subject, as though 
he had been thinking of it, and at some 
point his thoughts had broke almost uncon- 
sciously into words. Sometimes he did this, 
and sometimes for a whole evening he spoke 
little. 


The girl was sitting at her work, feeling | 


half sad, for these silent moods of his touched 


her occasionally with a sorrowful kind of | 
yearning. When his thoughts seemed to recog- | 


nise her presence so little, a sense of distance 
from him would oppress and pain her. 
used to think—half knowing that she thought 
it—that to have at these moments the right 


to go to him, and lay her hand upon his arm, | 


and make him turn to her, and take her with 


him to what heights or depths his soul had | 


carried him, would be of all blessed things 
the most blessed upon earth. She had 


thought this on other days before this one. | 
She was thinking it now as he stood turned | 


away from her. 


She was not, in the eyes of most people, a | 
very humble woman: many of those who | 


knew her would have told you that amongst 
Theresa Thurston’s faults were both over-self- 
reliance and over-self-esteem ; and they might 
have been right ; but she was humble before 


Geoffrey Harold with a passionate, intense | 
“T should like to go with him | 
where he goes,” she always thought ; but no | 


humility. 


desire ever touched her to make him follow 
her. Another kind of woman would have 
spoken to him now, or would have been 
angry that he should forget her presence for 
so long: she neither addressed him nor felt 
offended at his silence: she only felt that she 
was yearning to be near him. 

They had not spoken for, perhaps, a 
quarter of an hour, when he turned at last 
from the window, and broke the silence 
abruptly. 





She | 





























| much else. 
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| “Do you remember the night I saw you 
| first?” he said. “There was a yellow sky 
| like this one, and you sat in the light of it in 
your white gown. I have kept a curiously 
clear recollection of that evening. It comes 
back to me often like a picture.” 
| Yes—I remember it,” she merely said. 
| “Some one had given me a description of 
you before I saw you, but you did not answer 
the description. I don’t remember what I 
had been told of you, but I remember that.” 
“That I was not like what they said ?” 
“You were like in being tall and fair, I 
suppose: I don’t think you were like in 
At any rate, you were unlike the 
idea I had formed of you for myself—very 


unlike.” 


He had walked towards her across the 


| room, and was standing beside her chair 


now. 

“ I wonder if you recollect how you talked 
to me and scolded me that first night?” she 
said, after a moment, lifting up her face to 
him with a little laugh. “1 don’t mean that 
you did nothing but scold me; but once, 
when I happened to say that I should like to 
live in London, you poured out such a 
torrent of words upon me—to tell me that I 


| was very silly to want a thing that I knew 
| nothing about—that I have never forgotten 


'| it since. 


;, would tell you the same thing still, and I 


It almost took my breath away.” 


“Well, I was quite right to tell you so. I 


| might say it now perhaps with a better right 


to do it than I had that night; though I 


don’t think even then that you took offence 


at me.” 

“IT should have been very foolish if I 
had.” 

“IT don’t know that you would have been 
especially foolish. I imagine few of us like 
very much to be told that we ought to be 
content with what we have. We most of us 
like to think that we should be so much 
more content if we had something else. 
Here are you, for instance, with your longing 


| for a London life——” 


She looked up quickly and interrupted 


| him. 


| 


| 


| 


“ You must not say that ; I don’t long for 


| 2 London life now,” she said. 


“JT thought you did.” 
“T did once. But you scolded me for it, 
you know.” She tried to speak lightly, but 


| she could not; the next words came so far 


from lightly that, soft and low as they were, 
they had an intensity of tone that made them 
passionate. “ You told me to be content,” 
she said, “—and I am content now.” 





He saw her face for a moment suffused | 
with colour ; for a moment he saw the look | 
in her eyes, and in that moment a revelation | 
was made to him that was half terrible—) 
half divine. 

Instinctively, without a word, he turned | 
away from her, and resumed his walk through | 
the room. He had no power to speak again | 
to her at once. He felt as if he could not 
utter any ordinary words to her. She was 
dearer to him than God’s sunlight ; but he 
had never meant to make er love him; 
he had only meant, he had always said to’ 
himself, to make her care for him as she! 
might care for any common frend. He had 
forgotten, when he said this, that his coming 
to her had changed the whole current of her 
life; that what she had longed for he had 
offered her; that he had made himself to 
her what no man could make himself, and 
expect to remain only a friend. ‘‘ You have 
given me a new life,” she had said to’ 
him. She might not have loved him, or, 
have known that she loved him when she) 
said that ; but 4e ought to have known then | 
that it was time for him to be upon his. 
guard. | 

The twilight was slowly coming on as he 
walked up and down the room. It was too 
dark for her to go on working, and she sat 
idle now. He looked towards her once or 
twice, and then he did not dare to look at 
her again. Who can tell how bitter a struggle 
was going on within him? He knew that 
if he chose to go back to her, and to speak 
to her only two or three words, he might 
take her in his arms and hold her to his 
heart ; and he had to endure the know- 
ledge of this, and yet to stay at a distance 
from her, because he dared not take her in 
his arms nor tell her that he loved her. 

She did not know that she had betrayed 
anything to him as she sat there alone. Her 
heart had been upon her lips when she had 
answered him; but her heart had been upon | 
her lips in his presence on other days than 
this one. She had spoken to him as she would 
have done to no one else ; but she had spoken 
only out of her passionate gratitude, not— 
or at least not consciously—out of her love. | 
For at this time Theresa’s love for Geoffrey | 
Harold was less like common love than | 
a kind of worship. She never in her thoughts | 
dreamed of him as one who might become , 
her lover, or as one to whom she could be} 
anything more than what she already was. | 
He gave, and she received from him; that | 
was all. She could give Aim nothing, she 
thought, that he would care to take. And 
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'| so she had made this answer to him as one | began presently, rousing himself at last, and 
| whose grateful heart felt any utterance of its | forcing himself to speak upon some common 
|| gratitude as a relief; but with no thought, | subject. She sat down beside the window, 
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| no desire, no dream of discovering anything | and, still walking up and down the room, he 


to him beyond what her words said. 


| went on talking to her for along time. She 


She rose up presently, and went to one of} was well accustomed by this time to that 
| the windows and opened it, and let the soft | eloquent talk of his; but familiarity had 


| spring air come in. 


| “Wehad snow a week ago, and now to- 


| night it feels as if winter could never come 
| back,” she suddenly said. ‘To-day and 
'| yesterday I have almost been seeing the buds 
'| bursting.” 

ve Yes, the spring is advancing rapidly,” he 
| said. 

He stopped for a moment in his walk as 
‘he spoke, but he did not come towards 
her, and she remained standing looking 
out alone. 

“I was reading a book yesterday—” he 


taken nothing from it yet of its subtle and 
indefinable charm. It was still for her the 
sweetest of all music in God’s earth. 

He talked till Mr. Thurston came back. 
Half an hour later he went home. As he 
came to Theresa to bid her good night he 
shook hands with her almost carelessly. In 
general the one cordial sign of friendliness 
that passed between them was his frank, 
warm pressure of her hand when he came and 
went ; but to-night he did not dare to press 
it. He only touched it coldly and lightly 
| as he went away. 








THE DWELLINGS IMPROVEMENT QUESTION. 


By A RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


ba nothing, we should think, was London 
more strikingly the “City of Extremi- 
ties,” than in the dwellings of its people. 
Between the mansions of its rich, and the 
dens in which its poor are packed, the dif- 
| ference is much as the difference between 
| Paradise and Pandemonium. In this matter 
of dwellings, the great City has most em- 
| phatically zo¢ “ considered the poor.” Metro- 
|, politan railways have, time after time, swept 
| away whole streets, or other smaller clusters 
of houses tenanted by the poor. The clear- 
ing of the site for the new Law Courts 
unhoused five thousand poor, and the sub- 
stitution of offices and warehouses for dwell- 
ings, the widening of streets, and almost 
every other City improvement, has added— 
and is still adding—more or less to this 
great evil of the displacement of the poor. 
Parliamentary powers are granted for the 


carrying out of such undertakings, but no | 


provision is made to provide other suitable 
| house accommodation. Even the money 
compensation given to all other classes who 
suffer loss by improvements, is denied to 
| the labouring poor. The great manufacturer, 
or the small shopkeeper, whose business 
suffers—or is alleged to suffer—by enforced 
|, Temoval, is ruled to be entitled to com- 
|, pensation; but so is not the poor day- 
| labourer or hawker, whose wife has to lose 
| 4 day or two’s work looking for another 
lodging ; who has to take a higher rented 


’ 


apartment at a most inconvenient distance 


neighbourhood where, being unknown, he is 
for a considerable length of time deprived 
of the advantage—often little less than a 
life and death matter to the very poor—of 
having credit at some “ general” shop. He 
and his family are the weak, and they are 
sent to the wall. Knowing that his house 
will be pulled down about his ears if he does 
not “bundle out,” he bundles, the improving 
party, and, as it seems to him, no one else, 
caring where. 


inhabited by the poorer classes have come 





| and Christian country like England. 


It has long been generally known that the | 


dwellings of the London poor are of a very 





from the scene of his labours, and in a | 


Owing to this mode of action in connec- | 
tion with the making of railways, and to | 
other causes acting in the same direction, | 
those parts of the metropolis exclusively | 


to present a truly horrible spectacle; a | 
spectacle which we do not hesitate to say | 
is a national scandal and disgrace in a rich | 


| undesirable character, but only those who | 
have given special attention to the subject, | 
| or who, like the present writer, have daily to | 
|go into these dwellings, can fully realise | 


| the actual state of affairs. 


Of some things | 


|it is said that they may be more easily | 


| imagined than described, but the reverse is | 


|the case in respect to the sights to be 
| Witnessed in these dwellings; they could be 
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/more easily described than imagined; at 
least, for our own part, we can say that we 
have—not once or twice merely, but scores 
of times—seen such things as we could not 
have imagined possible in the present day, 
‘and in the richest city in the world. We 
have seen every room in every house in a 
long street, tenanted by one or more families, 
the whole street averaging six inhabitants 
per room, while the air space per room was 
not equal to the /owest quantity necessary 
for two persons, consistently with the laws of 
health. Many of the rooms, of course, had 
over the average number of occupants, and 
in one instance, eleven persons—five of them 
adults—lived, ate, and slept in the one small 
room. In the best case, that is, when the 
occupants of a room are all members of one 
family, such overcrowding is bad enough ; 
but when, as is often the case, the numbers 
are made up of different families thrown 
together without regard to sex, it is much 
worse. Passing through such a street in the 
early morning in summer time, we have 
almost fainted under the effects of the power- 
ful effluvia issuing from every open window ; 
an effluvia which, though not palpable to the 
eye, must have been forming a plague-cloud 
that would go abroad, tainting the purer 
air, and carrying disease and death in its 
train. * We have seen many such rooms as 
those we are speaking of, with their walls 
impregnated, softened, and discoloured by 
this same reeking effluvia; and so vermin- 
infested that a bright saw passed through 
any portion of their woodwork, would come 
out plentifully beflecked with blood. We 
have seen life and death, health and disease, 
side by side in the same room; ay, and on 
the same bed. We have seen the mother 
with her newly-born babe occupying the 
same room with a corpse awaiting burial ; 
and the fever-stricken sharing the same bed 
of filthy rags and straw, with the as yet 
healthy. And we have known cases of 
women in the hour of woman’s greatest need, 
lying in a sleeping room common to half-a- 
dozen other adult persons of both sexes. 
We have seen and known even worse things 
than these, that must not even be hinted at 
in this place; and similar scenes others 
having similar opportunities for observation, 
have witnessed in other of the poor and over- 
crowded districts of the metropolis. In such 
districts where men, women, and children 
are habitually herded together like beasts or 
savages, decency is for the most part im- 
possible ; chastityis but lightlyregarded bythe 
individual, and still more lightly reverenced 








by the class, morality depraved and vitiated, 
intellect dwarfed and brutalised, and self- 
respect annihilated. 

The evils of the case are too rampant for 
them not to have occasionally forced them- 
selves upon the notice of the powers that be, 
and from time to time various acts, such as 
the Nuisance Removal Act, the Metro- 
politan Building Act, and others have been 
passed with a view to abating the evils. But 
through inadequacy of scope, or non-adminis- 
tration, such acts have hitherto remained 
dead-letter laws. 

The evils have of late years not only not 
been abated, they have increased in extent, || 
and intensified in degree. Seeing, in the || 
course of their operation that such was the 
case, the Charity Organization Society, in the || 
early part of 1873, got together a special 
“Dwellings Committee,” to consider the || 
subject, and see if something in the way of | 
amendment could not be effected. This || 
committee, which consisted of about eighty | 
members, sat under the presidency of Lord || 
Napier and Ettrick, and numbered among | 
its members the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir || 
Sydney Waterlow, Sir Curtis . Lampson || 
(Trustee of the Peabody Fund), and other | 
representatives of Improved Dwellings | 
Companies; some score of members of | 
parliament, representatives of the Associa- | 
tion of Medical Officers of Health, clergy- | 
men, and others, known tohave a knowledge | 
of, and take an interest in the subject to be | 
considered. The committee, though avowedly | 
sympathizing warmly with the poor, entered | 
upon their labours in a thoroughly business- | 
like and impartial spirit, acknowledging the 
many difficulties that lay in the way of the | 
improvement they desired, and making | 
allowance for them. They held sixteen | 
meetings, and their views and conclusions 
are clearly and instructively set forth in an 
admirable “ Report of the Dwellings Com- | 
mittee,” drawn up by the noble Chairman of | 
the Committee, and published by the Charity 
Organization Society. The result of their 
deliberations was broadly to lead them to 
the opinion that no merely philanthropic 
effort could deal with the evil in anything 
like a successful or satisfactory manner; — 
that no powers less than the powers of the 
imperial government would be sufficient for | 
the work of removing the evil, and that the | 
key-note to the action of such powers when | 
brought to bear, must be to invest in some || 
central authority a compulsory power to | 
take, at a fair valuation, whatever land or | 
houses they might find it necessary to acquire | 
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in order to carry out a general system of 
improved dwellings for the poor. In April 
of the present year the committee having 
constituted themselves a deputation, waited 
upon the Home Secretary, and through 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Napier, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, and other speakers, laid the facts 
of the case before him, and strongly urged 
alike the necessity and the practicability of 
improvement. Having by the earnest en- 
deavours of this committee, been made a 
prominent public question, the subject of 
dwellings improvement was taken up by the 
press, and so strong and clear had the case 
for improvement been shown to be, that for 
once in a way, papers of every shade of 
politics were agreed; all “going” strongly 
| for the improvement side ; and none more 
heartily than the Zimes. The policy, we 
| will not say of wilful neglect, but of indif- 
| ference that has allowed the dwellings of the 
poor to degenerate into the horrible state in 
| which they are now to be found, stands con- 
_demned of public opinion. Government 
| can, if it chooses, take up the question with 
| “the country” in their favour, and therefore, 
| all things considered, and past neglect not- 
withstanding, it may reasonably be concluded 
that the time is at length at hand when 
something substantial in the way of dwellings 
| reform will be attempted. No better time, 
_ therefore, than the present could be chosen 
for those having practical experience in the 
| matter, to speak; and it is on that ground 
| that we would venture to add our mite of 
| advice and suggestion to the general stock. 

_ Into the simply material part of the ques- 
tion, the acquiring of sites, the building and 
fitting of new houses, or the alteration of old, 
| we do not propose to enter here, the more 
| especially as this has been very fully dis- 
cussed in other places. The phase of the 
question on which we propose to offer a few 
observations is a vitally important one; and 
we are therefore rather surprised to find that 
it is also one that there is a general tendency 
to overlook or touch upon but very lightly. 
This may perhaps be owing to the fact that 
it is the phase compulsory reform in which 
would be the most ungracious task in the 
work of improvement. But while we are 
conscious that in making the remarks we are 
about to do we may lay ourselves open to a 
charge of thinking and speaking hardly of 
the poor, our daily experience so convinces 
us of the essential importance of the points 
we are about to raise, that we have no hesita- 
| tion in raising them. 

It has become the fashion to speak of the 





whole matter as “the dwellings of the poor” 
question ; but, to our thinking, it would have 
been better, much more clearly and fully 
expressive, if it had been styled “the omes 
of the poor” question. ia this connection, 
when dwellings are spoken of, it is generally 
homes that are meant ; but from the constant 
use of the word dwellings, the dwelling part 
of the home question has come to be gene- 
rally spoken of as though it were the whole. 
A dwelling alone, however, no matter how 
good it might be, would not make a home ; 
the habits of those inhabiting the dwelling 
must also be considered. That the existing 
wretched dwellings of the poor may have 
brought about the no less wretched habits of 
the bulk of those occupying them may be true 
—to a considerable extent undoubtedly zs 
true ; but the habits, no less than the dwell- 
ings, are there, are confirmed, have become 
second nature, and must, in our opinion, as 
well as the dwellings, be dealt with under 
compulsory powers. All who go into this 
question speak of the evils and horrors of 
over-crowding ; but, among the innumerable 
proposed plans of improvement that we have 
heard or read, we have as yet found none 
containing any explicit suggestion for dealing 
directly with over-crowding ; and yet any 
scheme of improvement that does not speci- 
fically deal with this specific evil will be little 
better than worthless. We are not over- 
looking or underrating the value of improved 
dwellings as a constituent of improved 
homes. We know that when a house, ori- 
ginally built for the accommodation of one 
family, and having only water supply and 
other conveniences for one family, comes to 
be inhabited by half-a-dozen families—and 
this is the case with ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the present class of “ tenement” 
houses—even comparative cleanliness and 
decency become difficult of attainment. We 
fully appreciate the immense benefit that 
would be derived from the substitution for 
such houses of properly erected tenement 
flats, with each flat and every room its full 
quota of domestic conveniences. But, making 
the fullest allowance on these heads, we have 
still no hesitation in saying that if all that 
can be done in the mere matter of building 
were done, and the liberty to over-crowd 
were still left to the over-crowding classes, 
those classes would, by their modes of life, 
neutralise the benefits of improved construc- 
tion, more especially if the improved dwell- 
ings, as would probably be the case, led 
to an increased rate of rental. In the latter 
case they would most certainly take out the 
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increase of rent in increase of over-crowding. 
It would be an error to suppose that over- 
crowding is invariably the result of a corre- 
sponding degree of want of house accommoda- 
tion. You will often find the most aggra- 
vated over-crowding in streets in which there 
are a considerable percentage of houses and 
rooms to let; the explanation of such a state 
of affairs being that two families prefer 
“going halves” in the rent of one room, to 
occupying a room each and paying its whole 
rent. Such over-crowding, and the “rough- 
and-tumble ” habits that come of it, have a 
very destructive effect upon house property, 
and would soon reduce even improved 
| dwellings to a very sorry state, if it went on 
in them, as it most assuredly would do 
| unless it were definitely restricted by some 
| direct acting sanitary regulation. To re- 
move the over-crowding classes from ill to 
| well built and “well found” houses would, 
| of course, be something gained; but very 
| little. Over-crowding is the root-evil of the 
| dwelling question, and to overcome the evil 
it will be necessary to fix the Aighest num- 
ber of persons to be taken in per house, 
and per room—the air-space of the apart- 
ments being, of course, the groundwork of 
| the calculation—and any transgression of the 
| regulations made an offence at law. This 
| has already been done with the most bene- 
| ficial results in the case of common lodging- 
| houses. ‘These houses are generally situated 
in the poorest and most densely populated 
neighbourhoods, and previous to the passing 
of the Common Lodging-house Acts of 1851 
and 1853 they were generally the most utterly 
wretched dens to be found in the localities 
in which they were situated—veritable -hot- 
beds of disease and depravity. Since the 
passing of these Acts, however — which 
strictly limited the number of lodgers to be 
taken in, and placed the houses under sani- 
tary inspection—they have, by comparison 
with the private dwellings, become as oases 
in a desert. ‘They are—still by compari- 
son with surrounding habitations—bright, 
fresh, and sweet-smelling, and to pass into 
one of them from an over-crowded tenement- 
house is a refreshing relief. 

in considering the question of improving 
the homes of the poor, it should be borne in 
mind that the cry for improvement has not 
come from those immediately concerned. It 
has not even come from the artisan classes, 
whose attention is at the present time almost 
exclusively occupied with those “ questions 
of the day” that bear directly upon the 
relations between capital and labour. It is 





earnest-minded members of the upper and 
middle classes who, from seeing the sin and 
suffering arising out of the present state of 
things, have taken up the dwellings question, 
as one that concerns us all as men, as a 
nation, and as Christians; and to many of 
these it will doubtless seem a strange thing 
to say that the strongest opposition to im- 
provement in the homes of the poor would 
probably come from the poor themselves. 
Such, however, is the case. We speak from | 
experience in saying that many of the over- | 
crowding classes esteem as a privilege their | 
present immunity from domestic cleanliness | 
and order, and would resent any attempt | 
to deprive them of such immunity. Though | 
it would be almost impossible for them to 
be thoroughly clean, a majority of them are 
not so clean as they easily might be, even 
under present circumstances, Like others, 
the over-crowding classes have their peculiar 
notions, and one belief very prevalent | 
among them is substantially to the effect 
that dirt keeps you warm, and over-crowding 
saves coals. Many of them again pass but 
a small portion of their time within their 
dwellings. They are out working or looking 
for work all day. In the summer evenings 
they seat themselves on their door-steps or 
on the pavement in front of their houses ; in | 
the winter evenings they resort to public | 
houses, just “turning in” for a few hours | 
sleep. Zhey know well enough, however | 
others may fail to see it or fear to face it, 
that any measure of home reform to be | 
really effective must deal with individuals 
and habits as well as buildings, must limit 
the number dwelling in a house, and subject 
the house itself to some system of sanitary 
inspection ; and to them such restriction and 
inspection would appear a greater evil than 
they are given to consider the present 
position of affairs. They would interfere 
not only with their habits and inclinations, 
but in numerous instances with their modes 
of gaining a livelihood also; as it would 
prevent the storing in living rooms of fish, 
fruit, and other things of that kind. 

We might say more on these heads, but 
we have already, we think, said enough to 
demonstrate our proposition, that to improve 
the homes of the poor, it will be necessary 
to take into consideration and deal with the 
habits of the over-crowding poor as well as 
with the construction of their dwellings. 
The Peabody Trust, the Improved In- 
dustrial Dwellings Company, and. other 
agencies, have benefited a few of what may 
be described as the better-off poor, and have 
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| to a small extent relieved the pressure upon 
| house accommodation among the poor gene- | 
| rally; but the tenantry of such dwellings as 
| those are by no means to be taken as an 





|| example of the classes that would have to be 
| dealt with under a root-and-branch measure 
| of reform. Among the better-off poor—the 


poor, say, who can afford to pay from two to 
three shillings per week for a room—are a con- 
siderable number who desire to have better 
homes, and it is the pick of this class who | 
are selected as the tenantry of improved | 


| dwellings associations; but a general scheme 
| would have to deal with other classes, much | 


more numerous than select, and not only not 


ditions under which they could be given. 
A general improvement of the dwellings 


'| of the poor throughout the metropolis would 


| would be amply repaid by the results. 


of course be a costly affair, but putting the 
matter on the lowest ground, the first outlay 
By 
improving the homes of the poor we should 
decrease the rate of mortality; that has been 


| proved to demonstration by the fact that the 


death-rate in the improved dwellings erected 


| by charitable and other agencies is generally 
| less than half of the average of surrounding 
|| buildings. We should decrease disease and 


| improve constitution among the labouring 


| 


| 


poor, and thus not only save in the expense 
of ing and maintaining the sick poor, 
but add ‘to ‘the labour power of the country. 
A serious amount of labour power is now 
annually lost to the nation by reason of large 


| numbers of working men being more or less 








1 At the head of Glen Shiel, the valley opens | 


incapacitated from following their employ- 
ment, through suffering from what are geally 


_ preventible diseases, diseases that improved 
| homes woudd in a great measure prevent; 
| and it should always be remembered that a 
| loss of wages to the labouring classes is a 


loss of wealth to the country. It is not only 


| the smitten individuals, but the national ex- 
chequer, that suffers from the loss of labour | 


caused by preventible disease. Again, by 


| giving the poor improved homes we should 





| 


| desirous of improved homes, but opposed to | 
| having such homes subject to the only con- 





lessen that costly national curse intem- 
perance. Drunkards undoubtedly make 
wretched homes, but there is equally little 
doubt that wretched homes make drunkards. 

We deplore the drunkenness to be found 
among the poor as much as any, but we 
think we can understand it better, and look 
less condemningly upon it than most others. 
From the depressed and exhausted feeling 
that comes over ourselves after only a three 
or four hours’ turn in the foul and over- 
crowded homes of the poor, we can easily 
imagine and almost excuse the constant 
craving for stimulants that characterizes so 
many of those living in such homes, and we 
know that, as a rule, the only stimulants 
accessible to them are strong drinks. 

And if on the low ground of its being 
ultimately the truest economy, we are called 
upon to give improved homes to the poor, 
how much more strongly should we not feel 
called to the work upon the higher grounds 
of Christianity, humanity, and obedience to 
the divine command to love our neighbours 
as ourselves ? 

In pointing out that the habits of the 
poor, as well as their dwellings, stand in 
need of reform, we have spoken only from a 
strong conviction of the essential mecessity 
of that point. We would be the last to speak 
or think hardly of the poor; we see too 








much of their sufferings and struggles in the | 


battle of life, to think of them otherwise than 
with sincerest sympathy and pity. ‘Often 


when their sorrowful lot is spoken of, we | 
hear men exclaim “God help the poor!” | 


But we would also say, Man help the poor! 
and in no way could they be more effectively 
helped than by giving them improved homes. 
The moral and physical evils of which their 
present unutterably wretched homes are the 
centres, are spreading, and if left untouched 
will continue to spread slowly, but none 
the less surely, undermining the national 
prosperity, the national health, and the 


| national character. 
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PART IV. 


into a narrow flat, shut in by the same line 


_——— 


road, every one a picture in itself. 








The 
| range to the right is simply a wall, dividing 
of bare hills, on both sides,—corrie after | us from Loch ‘Hourn, where we are going 
corrie coming into view at each wind of the In fact, a good climb would bring us in sig 
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of the loch, but to keep the road, we must 
| hold on to Clunie inn. It was about sun- 
set when we left Clunie for Torridon ; the 
old story—up a long hill, and then, look- 
ing back from the top, a wonderful view ; 
|corrie upon corrie, and glen upon glen, off- 
shoots from the main valley of Clunie. All 
this district, I need hardly say, is more or 
| less deer forest, and its natural solitude is 
heightened by the absence of sheep, which 
are always cleared off the more strictly kept 
| forests. Even grouse are looked upon as a 
| nuisance by the thorough-going deer-stalker, 
| from the cackle they make when knocked up 
/ona hill-side. And certainly, after the burden 





and heat of a day’s stalking, when a man is| 
almost within shot of his stag, for a cock’! 
grouse to get up between, is not calculated 
to improve the temper. Descending the hill 
to Loch Luing, which the road crosses where | 
it is narrow as a river, it got quite dusk. | 
And then, do we not know what a solemnity | 
there is on a dark moor, with innumerable | 
peaty pools, and boulders strewn about—how | 
the after-glow reddens each pool, and how| 
the water gleams out with a deeper and) 
stronger light as the solid objects blacken| 
around it,—and the stones, and the stumps! 
of long-dead trees grow into weird uncouth | 
shapes ; and yonder far distant skyey band’ 





| 
| 


of green and amber fades, and the dark 
ranks of cloud above close in till the last 
tinge has died away, and we are in the cold 
colourless moonlight. This was what we 
saw that evening, and in the later darkness, 
| vistas of lake shining out everywhere around 
\us, shadowy masses of hill and mountain, 
| gleams of distant water, the rushing noise of 
/unseen burns, and a hundred other sensa- 
| tions of objects only guessed at,—came upon 
|one in a way best described by the Scotch 
word “eerie,” and not unlike the phantas- 
| magoria that flit by one in dreams. We got 
a lift part of the way, and found our drive 
pretty chilly, though on a July night; a proof, 











if one were needed, that no Highland traveller | 
should expect too much from summer weather. 
But what a glorious climate when it doesn’t 
rain too much !—which it nearly always does 
—and even when it does, who minds it? On 
our arrival at Torridon, we found the inn in a 
muddle, and beds very doubtful, as there 
was a “marriage feast” in progress. The 
pipes were going merrily, and we had half a 
mind to turn in to the big room and foot it 
—but my companion, being a clergyman | 
(albeit his knickerbockers and general get- | 
up were not tell-tale) declined—and we had | 
a private pipe instead. Our quarters were 
fair, and next morning, in a day “ gey and 
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fine, but shooery,” we went on our way. 
We were now in the well-known Glen Garry, 
at the head of the loch of that name,—a 
name which occurs at least three times in 
different parts of the Highlands, and means 
simply “rough.” The term probably applies, 
however, to the bed of the stream, rather than 
io the glen. From Tomdoun, and also from 
Clunie, it may be well just to remark, the 
line of the Caledonian Canal may be reached 
by a day’s walk, either through Glen Morriston 
or Glen Garry. At each point, where you 
strike the route, there is a good inn, that at 
Invergarry being perhaps the better of the 
two. Of the two glens, both beautiful, Glen 
Garry bears away the palm, from the exquisite 
intermingling of water and wood the whole 
way ; in fact it is a perfect gem of luxuriant 


| and picturesque scenery. But the object of 
| these pages is not to linger on the highway 


routes, beautiful as they are. We want what 
few can or will look for, the jewels of the 


| by-ways and crooked paths, which lead to 
| what has been graphically termed “ the other 


' end of nowhere.” 


But how many parts of 
Scotland are now in that category, and how 
much longer will there be a “ nowhere” 
remaining? I do not mean to assert that 
we ought to wish to keep people away from 
these lovely solitudes—and the advocates of 
“ liberty, fraternity,” &c., might be down upon 
me, for alluding to the sufferings endured by 


| a lover of nature when he sees the immortal 


names of Brown, Jones, and Robinson scored 


'upon the rocks of Loch Coruisk, or the 


pillars of Quiraing. Still, the fact remains— 
every man of us likes to be a Crusoe at 


| times, and get away from other people’s wide- 
| awakes and mackintoshes. 


I said we started on a showery morning, 


| but the word “ showery ” would convey very 


feebly to a southern understanding what the 
weather really was. There were bright 
gleams, but between them rain such as one 


| knows only too well in the Western High- 
| lands, and at the head of Loch Hourn it 
| came down in sheets, wetting us as com- 


| necks in a salmon pool. 


pletely as though we had stood up to our 
The entire road is 


|| One continuous line of valley, here narrow- 
|| ing to a gorge, with its boulder-strewn noisy 





|| watercourse, there widening out to embrace 


| a series of lochs, joined by deep reaches of 


the stream, fringed with birch and alder trees, 


| and dotted with the tiniest rocky islets. 


Loch Quoich is exquisitely wooded on the 
north side, and the road winds among the 
trees for miles. We both thought the occu- 


pant of the shooting-lodge down in the woods 
XV—37 





by the loch a legitimate object of envy. 
Somewhere on this road the Chevalier must 
have crossed when on the tramp from 
Lochiel’s country to Glen Shiel, just after his 
narrow escape through the line of English 
sentries. Near the watershed the easterly- 
flowing water divides into many sluggish 
pools or small lochs, half buried in tall reeds, 
suggestive of big trout, snipe, and wild duck. 
And here the road winds in the most won- 
derful way, cut through the bare rock, which 
thrusts itself out in enormous layers across 
the narrow glen. This is the head of Glen 
Hourn, and the whole walk down to the sea 
is a scene of the wildest mountain beauty, 
of the kind one only sees in the schist 
country, where rock, wood, and water are 
combined in such marvellous variety. I 
must not stop to describe it, for we have a 
long way before us, and if one begins a visit 
to the Continent by lingering over the fine 
things of Paris, what is to become of Switzer- 
land and Italy? The descent to the sea is 
unusually rapid. The brook beside us is a 
roaring cascade, fed by innumerable branch 
streamlets; on either side rise the high 
scarped mountain ranges, thickly wooded at 
their bases ; and, having said so much, I will 
leave the reader to fill up the outline of the 
picture for himself. 

I don’t think we met a soul the whole way 
(sixteen miles), except a caravan of road 
menders. 

At Loch Hourn Head there is no inn, but | 
the wants of any chance tourist coming this | 
way are provided for in a good-sized farm- 
house within a short distance of the landing- 
place.* There is, I believe, fair sea-trout 
fishing here, when the water in the river is 
sufficient ; and it may be remarked that there 
are few places in these beats where a visitor 
would be refused a cast for a trout on 
asking the shooting tenant’s permission. 

By the time we had made our bargain 
with the boatman, and floundered over the 
slippery sea-weed into the boat, the rain had 
cleared off entirely, and we rejoiced in the 
glorious sunshine of a West Highland 
summer afternoon, with that peculiar mellow- 
ness in the air—the very perfection of atmo- 
sphere—which comes after rain in these parts. 
From this point there are three routes open 
to Loch Nevis. Were the names of literal 
application,t then the shorter the way, the 
better—though we are taught to believe that 





* This arrangement is by direction of the proprietor—a 
piece of thoughtful courtesy on his part towards tourists com- 
ing this way. 

+ Loch Hourn, “‘ Lake of Hell,”” Loch Nevis, “‘ Lake of 
Heaven.” 
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‘the passage is not vouchsafed to us. 
te) 


'along the south shore for some miles to 
| Barrisdale, and thence strikes across the hills 
| to Inverey on Loch Nevis. 
/can run you down to Barrisdale, by which 
| means you may avoid all the rounds and ups 
| and downs of the shore-track so far, and 
| start fresh for your walk 
| pretty stiff ten miles or thereabouts. 


| boat and run down toa place called Inver- 


| shores, and from Inverguseran a walk of a 
| few miles across the hills brings you to 
| Inverey. 
| the proprietor’s new road on the Loch Nevis 
| side, is rough and boggy, “ saft” is the word, 
| and if it be at all “dark” on the hills, it 
| may not be easy to get on without a guide. 


| clined to think it the best for realising what 
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How- 
ever, between this particular lake of Avernus, 
and the celestial waters on the other side of 
the Knoydart mountains, there are, asI said, 
three choices of a route. A foot-path, por- 
tentously rough and precipitous in many parts, 
to judge by its aspect from the boat, leads 


Or the boat 


across the moor, a 
Or, if 
you have taken a bed at the farmhouse, and 
get off betimes next morning, you may take 


guseran at the mouth of the loch. This will 
give a fine view of the scenery on both 


This track, however, till you strike 


‘This was the way we took, and I am in- 


Loch Haurn really is. The situation of the 
estuary is one of great natural grandeur, and 
the high walls of dark mountain that over- 
hang it may well have given the idea of 
gloom and horror conveyed in its singular 
name. The glen itself is a deep cavernous 
cleft, the loch beginning as a narrow channel, 
with walls of precipice on either side, often 
just redeemed from utter harshness by the 
pines which keep a precarious foothold 
wherever they can, and add their deep green 
to the brown and purple of the bracken and 
heather. Of these grand old forest-trees I 
have spoken elsewhere; here, the way in 
which they fringe the shore is very striking. 
Point after point, precipice after precipice, 
stands out, each a mailed head with its 








dark plume waving over it. On the north 
shore, near the head of the loch, the cliffs) 
are softened by birch-woods, but on the 
other side, as Barrisdale opens, a very fine 
corrie is seen, and when this has come 
abreast of us, as we sail on, Arnisdale will 
soon be in sight, the grey scarred side of 
Ben Screel looming up behind it. 

Our Sunday was not ill-spent. We rowed | 
over to Barrisdale to church on one of the 
loveliest summer days I remember; all the 
beauties of the loch touched up anew, the | 
air soft and fragrant, and the few clouds | 


, + 


thete were floating half asleep over head, 
their shadows resting on the hillsides with 
hardly a trace of motion in them. Nearly 
opposite Barrisdale there are three or four 
rocky islets in line, stretching half across the 
och, stepping-stones, says legend, of some 
giant of yore. At Barrisdale, we found the 
remains of a very ancient burying-ground, 
where, I believe, a medizeval church existed, 
and, stuck on the ground without rail or 
enclosure of any kind, as such buildings in 
out-of-the-way parts often are, is the modern 
church of the district. It needed, in truth, 
no inclosure, for the spot is an absolute 
solitude, most of the congregation coming to 
service by boat from the head of the loch or 
elsewhere. There is a fine sandy bay here, 
which is exposed at low water, and while 
waiting for the minister to make his appear- 
ance, we took a leaf from the book of our 
apostolic forefathers and plucked, not ears 
of corn, certainly, but delicious oysters, 
which were lying about, as it seemed, “ wait- 
ing to run into our mouths.” We found it 
convenient to forget for the time that oysters 
are out of season in July. The little knot 
of worshippers, meanwhile, had been increas- 
ing, and half a dozen boats or more lay 
hauled up close by, when suddenly there 
was a movement amongst them of disper- 
sion, and we learnt that the minister had 
sent word from Loch Nevish that he was 
unable to come that day. This occasionally 
happens in such enormous districts as these 
West Highland parishes often are, though 
we were told it was rare for the minister here 
to miss his Sunday in this wild spot, even in 
winter, when a ride over the Knoydart hills 
must often be anything but pleasant. In 
this case, the needs of a sick person else- 
where detained him. Fortunately, my fellow- 
traveller, a clergyman and Oxiord man, was 
equal to the occasion, and, though he had to 
preach in knickerbockers, as there was 
not a pair of trousers between us nearer 
than Glenelg, where our luggage had been 
sent, the service, I think, lost none of its 
impressiveness. We had an admirable 
sermon, with a due admixture of prayers, 
partly extempore, partly those of our own 
Liturgy. The congregation had been re- 
called, and we had a pretty good gathering, 


er 


| consisting chiefly of men, with a consider- 


able sprinkling of dogs, which took the free 
seats they were accustomed to, and I must 
add, behaved with exemplary decorum. It 
was altogether a red-letter day, this Sunday, 
and our glorious row back from church 
gave completeness to our first impression of 
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the scenery. It has been said to be amongst 


| the finest in Scotland,* and yet, perhaps, no 


| and its neighbour loch. 


part of the country is less known than this 
There are no 


| through roads, and though a yacht voyage 
| enables one to see the ocean-arms, yet, 
| unless you land, and push up the glens, you 
| miss very much that is well worth seeing in 


detail. It is thus that Maculloch, in his 
charming letters to Sir Walter Scott, often 
does scant justice to the inland scenery of 
this magnificent region. What he saw, he 
generally praised, but that which the absence 
of good roads prevented his visiting, he is 
apt to dismiss too lightly. Macdonald of 
Barrisdale, I should say, became notorious 
in the ’45, by his activity in the Chevalier’s 
cause, though, after its collapse, he was 
accused of meditating treachery to his party. 
The lands of Barrisdale were among those 
pillaged by the English troops in 1746, and, 
according to Jacobite accounts, Major Lock- 
hart, who commanded the detachment in 
this district, behaved with undue severity, 
even refusing to respect the protective cer- 
tificates which had been granted to some of 
the inhabitants. 

While at Arnisdale we heard many stories 
of eagles, which are still now and then to be 
They used 


found in these rocky fastnesses. 
to be terrible enemies to the game, and a 
great nuisance to the shepherds, in the lamb 
season, so that they have been ruthlessly 


destroyed, whenever a chance offered. 


One 


| curious circumstance about these birds is 


| low ground. 


their difficulty in getting on the wing from 
We were told of one which 
was come upon suddenly in a hollow, and, 


| before he could get his huge wings into play, 
| the party in pursuit rushed in upon him 


with their sticks, not without his showing 
fight. Another was caught, oddly associated 
with a brother thief, a raven, which had got 
into a trap; but, whether the eagle was aiter 


| the raven, or it was the bait which allured 


| the raven, seemed doubtful. 


As a proof of 


| . ° ° 

|| the strength of these magnificent birds in 
| carrying off their prey, one instance was cited 
|| where an eagle had been seen to cross from 





Ben Screel to the other side of the loch with 
a lamb in his talons. 

But the keeper’s gun will soon make such 
stories as these traditions of the past, and, so 
far as our island is concerned, the eagle will 
have to be added to the list of extinct 
species. I must not forget to mention one 
thing, which ought not to escape the atten- 





* Vide Maculloch’s Letters. 








tion of any School Board having sway in 
these parts. It is not that Gaelic is the only 
language in use in the village of Arnisdale, 
for the same might be said of many places 
in the west, but that, as a rule, not a word | 
of English is being taught to the rising gene- 
ration, This I cannot think is a common 
practice, and it shows how closely an isolated 
community like this, cut off from ordinary 
external communication both by road and 
steamer, will cling to its old usages. 

It was a pleasant morning, but showery, 
of course, when we left Arnisdale for Inver- 
guseran, which we did about six p.m. We 
were in a capital gig with a lug sail, and, 
tiller in hand, I had the pleasure of running 
her down, with a good stiff breeze on our 
quarter, till we got under the lee of the cliffs 
on the south shore of the loch, when oars 
became necessary, as the breeze drew round 
and came out in pufis, frequently almost 
heading us. These curious shifts of wind, 
and the tremendous currents there are, in 
many of these lochs, always make sailing a 
difficult’ matter. From Inverguseran over 
to Inverey the walk is like many of its kind ]| 
in this country. This part of the Knoydart 
range is less high than it is further north, but 
by no means deficient in wildness and 
beauty, and in walking over these great 
mountain-spurs which separate the sea-arms, 
the landscape unfolds itself at each turn of 
the ascent in anewaspect. On Loch Nevish 
side, a capital new foot-path was being con- 
structed, which brought us down about ten 
o'clock to the little village inn of Inverey. 
We were rather disappointed with our first 
view of Loch Nevish, but this is about the 
tamest part of it. We breakfasted at the inn, 
and by the time we were ready to start, the 
landlord had hired one of the inevitable herring- 
boats to take us across the loch to a place 
bearing the familiar name of Tarbert; and || 
the abominable, driving, easterly rain had 
cleared off for the present. While we are 
standing across the loch, and the sun is 
making up his mind whether he will smile 
upon us or no, let us have a yarn with this 
very intelligent stroke, who has been for some 
time sympathetically watching me trying to 
light my pipe with a wet vesuvian. First of 
all,he knows all about Prince Charlie’s having 
landed over yonder, from Skye, when Skye 
was too hot to hold him any longer, and he 
can tell us, too, much more about the Prince’s 
doings hereaway, which we will glance at 
presently. ‘Then we got to the herring, and 
what kind of takes there had been the last 
few seasons, and afterwards he gave us a 
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story about Lord Byron, which may bear 
repeating, perhaps. Byron, it seems, had 
been ascending Ben Nevis, and on his return 
fell in at Fort William with a certain West 
Highland poet of some local celebrity, to 
whom he boasted of having been nearer 
heaven than /e, who had never ascended the 
mountain. ‘Twas pity your lordship didna 
stay there when ye was up,” was the High- 
lander’s retort, ‘‘ for I doot ye may never be 
sae near heaven again.” Down the loch-side 
there is a pretty lodge, peeping out of a 
surrounding of trees. ‘That is Scothouse, and 
to the little island off it, on the fourth day 
after his landing on the loch, came the 
Chevalier to beg of the old chief of Clan- 
ranald, who was staying there, protection and 
assistance; which, however, Clanranald,— 
embittered, no doubt, by the recollection of 
the disasters brought upon his house by their 
adhesion to the Prince’s cause,—positively 
declined to give. This unsuccessful errand 
followed a most exciting adventure, one of 
the narrowest escapes that was ever experi- 
enced by the hunted Prince in all his wan- 
derings. 

I have said the Government troops had 
drawn a complete cordon, some thirty miles 
long, across the head of the sea-arms, having 
received information that the object of their 
search was lurking somewhere on the main- 
land in Morar or Knoydart. And besides 
the inland guard, boats, manned by militia- 
men, were cruising about in all directions, 
searching every bay and inlet where they 
might gain tidings of the fugitive. It will be 
remembered that Charles, after the battle of 
Culloden, succeeded in making his escape to 
the outer Hebrides, and from thence to the 
Isle of Skye, where the celebrated Flora 
Macdonald assisted him to conceal himself 
for some time. At length, after great diffi- 
culties and many escapes, he was once more 
obliged to take to the sea, and return to the 
mainland, and, not without a hail from a 
militia-boat on the way, the little party of 
fugitives, among whom was one John 
Mackinnon, made the coast at Maluag, in 
the Morar district, at the entrance of Loch 
Nevish. There they lay concealed three 
days, and then put off again in their little 
boat, the Prince, Mackinnon, and three boat- 
men, to reconnoitre, and look out for a good 
hiding-place. Rounding one of the points 


on the south side of the loch, they came 
suddenly on a most unwelcome sight, a boat 
tied toa rock, and a party of militiamen stand- 
ing on the shore close by. 
from ?” shout the soldiers. 


“ Ahoy—where 
* From Sleat,” 





is the reply, as the boat with its precious 
burden shoots on, unheeding the peremptory 
orders sent after them to come ashore. On 
they go, while the red-coats jump into their 
boat, and a very pretty race begins. But “a 
stern chase is a long chase ;” and the sturdy 
Highlanders bend their backs to the oar 
with a will. Celtic fidelity on the one | 
hand, and the chance of £30,000 on the | 
other—which will win? ‘What way are | 
we making ?” asks the Prince, lying at the 
bottom of the boat. ‘“ We are holding our 
own, and no more, your highness,” is the 
reply. Mackinnon looks to the fire-arms, 
and exhorts his men to take good aim, if it 
comes to that, for not one of the pursuers 
must escape. But now the Highlanders 
draw ahead, and, making for a wooded spot 
on the shore, land hastily, and are lost among 
the trees in an instant, while their baffled 
enemies reluctantly slacken pace, and give 
up the pursuit.* Directly after this most 
narrow escape, it was, that the Chevalier 
applied to Clanranald at Scothouse. Dis- 
appointed here, the little party pushed on to | 
Loch Morar, and by Arisaig to Borradale, | 
where, for the present, we leave him. Not | 
a day too soon did they start, for imme- 
diately after their departure, some English 
frigates, with troops on board, arrived, and | 
anchored in Loch Nevish, General Camp- 
bell at once dispatching a detachment to | 
scour the country in the very direction the 
Prince had taken. 

We are now nearing Tarbert, making good | 
way, with a smart breeze which has sprung 
up since our boatman began his yarns. To 
our left the loch takes a bend, and the two 
shores converge, forming a narrow channel, 
which appears completely land-locked, till 
you are close to it; and beyond, the loch | 
runs up for miles into the heart of one of 
the wildest and most broken ranges in this 
eminently wild and broken country. The 
only way to see this (and we lamented we 
had not time to do it), would be to run up 
past Tarbert and turn the corner, so as to 
look right up this wonderful gorge. Loch 
Nevish is entirely without a road on either 
side, except the little bit near Inverey, which 
is for the convenience of the proprietor, and 
does not extend beyond his estate. But here 
we are in the greenest and clearest of water, 
in a pretty little creek, with its one coasting- 
sloop and a boat or two, and a solitary 
cottage on the shore where whisky, if no- 





* See the various memoirs and histories of the Prince’s 
wanderings. The versions given of this incident do not all 
agree. 
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thing else, is licensed to be vended. Our 


| boatman dismissed, with his eight shillings 


for fare and another for luck-money, we push 
on to the top of a very steep bit of road, 
whence we look down on Loch Morar. A 
few minutes more, and we can hear the tinkle 
of its tiny waves among the shingle—the 
distance between the fresh and salt waters 
being scarcely over half a mile. And now 
we may draw attention to the origin of the 
name Tarbert, literally “ draw-boat.” For 
wherever, as here—in Loch Fine, Loch 
Lomond, in Cromarty, Harris, and other 
places, the ocean runs deep into the land, 
and there is a narrow neck between the two 
waters, the sea-kings of old were wont to 
take advantage of the natural configuration, 





and save a voyage by drawing their galleys 
across the intervening space. So the name 
of Tarbert (or Tarbet, as it is often written) 
always seems to bring to one’s mind a waft 
of the ancient days of Scald and Saga man ; 
and one may picture the griffin-beaked galley 
with its golden-haired crew, the flash of 
sword and battle-axe in the air, the creak of 
the oars, and the flutter of the sail, as the 
fleet of some predatory jarl or Celtic chief- 
tain cruised about these shores—now in one 
loch, now in another. 

Later on, in local history, we find the 
name of Glen Morar coming up again, as 
one of Prince Charlie’s hiding-places, a few 
days after his perilous adventure on Loch 
Nevish. 





A MISSIONARY BISHOP. 


:™ biography there is perhaps nothing 
more tempting than to trace out traits 
in remote kindred, and to see them coming 
forth with new accompaniment in later gene- 
rations, to work out, as it were, the full story 


| of the race, and probably to mark a climax 
| in some chosen individual. 


If one were 
asked for a book of the present day which 
more than most others suggests and justi- 
fies this exercise, one would probably name 
either Mr. Hare’s “ Memorials of a Quiet 
Life,” or the “Life of John Coleridge 
Patteson,” in which Miss Yonge has given 
us a loving account of one of the most 
“ beautiful souls” that Heaven has sent to 
us in this generation. Not that the problem 
is directly raised by Miss Yonge: she under- 
stands the art of the biographer too well for 
that; but the slight glimpses we have of 
Coleridges and Pattesons in earlier times 
just sufficiently prepare us for the outcome ; 
so that her work, heavy though it be with 
details and letters, has yet a unity of its 
own, which is aided by her intimate know- 
ledge that never impedes such a staid en- 
thusiasm as has been well named the 
‘soul of biography.” But comparatively 
few readers, after all, can find time for such 
elaborate memoirs as she has produced in 
this case; and our justification for de- 
voting a few pages of Goop Worps to John 
Coleridge Patteson, the martyred missionary 
bishop, lies in the fact that to many of our 
readers the main points we shall have to 
present will still be wholly new. 

. John Coleridge Patteson was the eldest 
son of Sir John Patteson, who, after a short 
but successful course at the bar, was raised 








to the bench in 1830, and of Frances Duke 
Coleridge, daughter of Colonel Coleridge, 
elder brother of the poet, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. The Patteson family thus stood 
in close relationship to another family which 
has given judges of highest repute to the 
English bench; and thus the pathway to 
society and to eminence in various walks of 
life was laid open to any scion of the house. 
Coleridge, or “‘ Coley,” Patteson, as he was 
named by his family and friends in boyhood, 
was born in Bedford Square, London, in 
1827. In his childhood he showed great 
thoughtfulness as well as quickness, being 
able to read by his fifth year—on his birth- 
day receiving from his father the Bible 
which was used at his consecration as bishop 
twenty-seven years afterwards. It is not 
without a certain characteristic forecast of 
his later character, alike in its simplicity, 
thoroughness, and devotion, that we are 
told, “ He read it eagerly, puzzled his brains 
as to what became of the fish during the 
Flood, and, when suddenly called to the 
nursery, begged to be allowed ‘to finish the 
binding of Satan for a thousand years,’” 
Even from this early period the desire to 
be a clergyman was cherished. Saying the 
Absolution to people, he thought, must 
make them so happy. And the purpose, 
we learn, was fostered by his mother. “ No 
thought of a family to be made, and of 
Coley being the eldest son, ever interfered 
for a moment. ‘That he should be a good 
servant at God’s altar was to her above all 
price.” The whole order and spirit of the 


home, indeed, was calculated to promote 
devotion and reverence—the mother making 



































































'| youthful contribution to the poor scholars, 
| according to the old custom. 


| against the love of cricket, in which he con- 


{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| ing immediately after breakfast. Love of‘his 
| home was a strong feeling in Coley Patteson’s 


' distance from home had something to do 


| strengthened what was always a charac- 


| Eton, very soon to get glimpses of the young 


|, finally chose. 


I] 
1 


| name of Coleridge is so intimately associ- 


| the place, the beauty of the surrounding 


| country, 


| gotten. 


| his perils, and putting his trust in God; and then, 
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the religious instruction of the children her | 
especial care, reading the Psalms and the | 
Lessons for the Day with them every morn- 


breast, and his mother’s influence was a 
powerful element in it. 
When eight years old he was sent to 


school at Ottery St. Mary, with which the 
ated ; but in spite of the various interests of 


and the quaint grandeur of St. 
Mary’s Church, Coley longed for home. 
His regrets were only relieved, indeed, by 
boy-lke failings, of which he has once or 
twice to confession. Probably the 


make 
with the “ uninterestedness” which his bio- 
grapher tells us marked his school-life here ; 
but there can be no doubt that the liking he 
now formed for games and sports of all 
kinds had its own result in the way of form- 
ing a healthy nature, and modifying in many 
ways the self-conscious introspectiveness to 
which we soon detect some tendency. The 
companionship of his younger brother at 
school, in the latter period of his stay at 
Ottery, furnished him with an interest, and 





teristic trait—kindness and consideration for 
others. If he did not carry from Ottery the 
highest attainments in scholarship, he was a 
strong healthy lad when in 1838 he entered 


Queen Victoria, in the first year of her sove- 
reignty, going to Salt Hill to make her 


At Eton his career is not marked by any 
special success, he had to guard himself 


tinued to excel; but his affections and his 
spirit were already receiving the first signal 
determinations towards the course which he 
He hears the newly-made 
bishop of New Zealand preach at New 
Windsor chapel, and writes home :— 

**Tt was beautiful when he talked of his going out 
to found a church, and then die neglected and for- 
All the people burst out-crying, he was so 
very much beloved by his parishioners. He spoke of 


when he had finished, I think I never heard anything 
like the sensation, a kind of feeling that if it had not 
been so sacred a spot, all would have exclaimed, ‘God 


bless him !’” 


of the lad, must have aroused in him new 
resolution and hunger for spiritual help- 
ing :— 

**Coley was at home when the Bishop of New 
Zealand came to take leave, and half in earnest, half 
in playfulness, said, ‘Lady Patteson, will you give 
me Coley?’ She started, but did not say no; and 
when, independently of this, her son told her that it 
was his greatest wish to go with the Bishop, she 
replied that if he kept that wish when he grew up, he 
should have her blessing and consent.” 


We are therefore not surprised to find 
him ready to forego the pleasures of cricket 
rather than identify himself in any shape 
with what was coarse and degrading :— 


‘*On the occasion of the dinner annually given by 


| the eleven of cricket and the eight of the boats at the 
hotel at Slough, a custom had arisen among some of | 


the boys of singing offensive songs on these occasions, 
and Coley, who, as second of the eleven, stood in the 
position of one of the entertainers, gave notice before- 
hand that he was not going to tolerate anything of 
the sort. One of the boys, however, began to sing 
something objectionable. Coley called out, ‘If that 
does not stop, I shall leave the room,’ and as no 
notice was taken, he actually went away with a few 
other brave lads. Afterwards he sent word that if an 
apology was not made he should leave the eleven, but 
the feeling of the better style of boys prevailed, and 
the apology was made.” 

Soon after Bishop Selwyn’s farewell, he was 
confirmed, and a further impulse to serious 
thought and self-consecration came that same 
year in the death of his mother, whose teach- 
ing and example had been so benign. All 
through the Eton period—as, indeed, pretty 
much through all his life in England—we 
clearly see two courses of education running 
alongside each other. One, the formal or 


merely technical part, to which he never so | 


wholly relinquished himself as many others 
have done, and with more success ; and then, 
the providential visitations and teachings— 
turning-points presenting themselves succes- 
sively, just at the moment when the interior life 
and conviction needed to be stayed or drawn 
forward afresh. The beautiful way in which 
he yielded to them, and brought resolution 


the significant fact about the earlier life of 
Bishop Patteson. 

He entered Balliol College, Oxford, in 
1845, and fell into an excellent circle, from 
which he derived much good. Here he lost 
any love for general society he might ever 
have had, and cultivated more and more the 
companionship that favours full and frank 
expression of deeper sentiments and con- 





And then, as Providence would have it, | 
the impression was deepened by an appeal, | 
viliich, as often as it recurred to the memory | 








victions. 


and in 1852 








anew to seal impression and stablish it, is | 


A visit to Switzerland, Rome, and | 
Venice in 1851 gave him much to think of; | 
he obtained a fellowship at | 


Merton College, and went into residence | 
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' : | 
there ; but in the long vacation of that 


year he proceeded to Germany, that he 
might study Hebrew and other languages 
more favourably and cheaply. His letters 
to his family and friends breathe the most 
exquisite devotion. While at Oxford he 
had listened, fascinated, to the earnest 
appeals of Dr. Pusey, which were then 
stirring many earnest minds; but he still 
kept a questioning intellect at work on 
some of the points involved in the special 
doctrines presented—a trait which marked 
him to the very close of life, notwithstanding 
that all the influence of family tradition 
inclined to make him lean to implicit accept- 
ance of these views. This is proved by the 
letters which he wrote to his father from 
Dresden, where he was busy on languages, 
| but also on theology and points of Church 
| polity. He asks such questions with reference 
| to the divine origin and absolute sanction of 
;, Episcopacy for all times and circumstances, 
}| the right of private judgment, and such 
|, matters, as show that he did not accept truth 
| on mere authority, but needed for it the full 
| acquiescence of his own mind and heart. 

In languages he had real aptitude, and now 
he added Arabic to his list, and soon was 
proficient in it. He varies his studies with 
such things as a description of Dresden fair, 
| and long before the time of return home he 
begins to select presents, acknowledging 
himself “ concerned about getting something 
| for everybody.” Returning to Merton College, 
| he remained there till the long vacation of 
1853, prosecuting his studies of theology 
|| and languages, and forming friendships which 
till his death remained unbroken. Mr. 
| Roundell says that, by this time— 

‘¢ Self-cultivation had done much for him. Litera- 
| ture and art had opened his mind and enlarged his 
| interests and sympathies. The moral and spiritual 
forces of the man were now vivified, refined, and 
strengthened by the awakening of his intellectual and 
cesthetic nature.” 

And Principal Shairp thus succinctly indi- 
| cates the elements that, now prominent in 
him, gave him such weight and _ practical 
| influence :— 

“*It was character, more than special ability, which 
marked him out from others, and made him, wherever 
he was, whether in cricket, in which he excelled, 
or in graver things, a centre round which others 
gathered. 
quiet, gentle strength and entire purity, a heart that 
loved all things trueand honestand pure, and that would 
always be found on the side of these. We did not 
| know, probably he did not know himself, the fire of 


devotion that lay within him, but that was soon to 
| kindle, and make him what he afterwards became.” 


And truly the flame soon leapt forth when 





The impressions he left on me were of 





the man came face to face with the practical 
duties for which he had been prepared. 
He served a rigorous apprenticeship to 
pastoral work in the parish of Alfington in 
Devonshire before taking orders. He re- 
mained and ministered there afterwards as 
curate, winning the hearts of the people, so 
that they came to look upon him as peculiarly 
their own; the wrench of parting being, of 
course, all the more painful, when, on the 
arrival of Bishop Selwyn in England for 
a short furlough, all Coley’s aspirations 
for missionary life were revived. After 
much prayerful deliberation, he resolved to 
go out with the bishop. “ Ah, sir,” was 
the schoolmistress’s answer to some warm 
words from Mr. Justice Coleridge in praise 
of Bishop Selwyn, “he may be, no doubt 
he is, a very good man. I only wish he 
had kept his hands off Alfington!” And in 
this she spoke the feelings of the people, from 
the old and infirm, whom the curate had 
attended solicitously, down to the Sunday- 
school children, who wept when they heard 
he was about to leave them. “Our Mr. 
Patteson,” the people called him to the 
last. 

On the 28th of March, 1858, he sailed 
from England in the Duke of Portland 
emigrant ship. The voyage was not suffered 
to pass without its own profitable occupa- 
tions. Of course, Bishop Selwyn and the 
young missionary were ready to minister in 
many ways to the wants of those on board, 
Mrs. Selwyn taking her share in the teaching 
of the young ; but they had their mechanical 
pastimes too, carpentering being one of 
the many qualifications required in a mis- 
sionary bishop. It has been said, that if 
you wish to know a person, go a long 
voyage with him. Many voyages went those 
two together; and, during this first one, 
Bishop Selwyn set down what he would 
have warmly endorsed years thereafter, 
“Coley Patteson is a treasure, which I | 
humbly set down as a recompense for our 
own boys left at home at school. He is a 


| good fellow, and the tone of his mind is | 
| one which I can thoroughly enjoy, content | 


with the 7d dei present, yet always aiming at a 
brighter and better future.” 

They arrived at Auckland on the sth of | 
July, and, reaching the college some six 
miles distant, at once set to work. Bishop | 
Selwyn’s scheme had been to collect young | 
lads from the distant islands of the South 
Pacific—from Tanna and Nengoné, from | 
New Caledonia, and Lifu, from the Solomon 


| and Banks Islands and other accessible groups | 
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—and take them to New Zealand for a 
period of the year for training at the college, 
returning them again to their respective 
homes, in the mission ship, during the season 
when the climate of New Zealand, as it was 
found, was too trying for them. Of the 
college, Patteson says :— 


‘“‘It is really all that is necessary for a thoroughly 
good and complete place of education, the hall all 
lined with Kauri pine wood, a large, handsome room, 
collegiate, capable of holding two hundred persons ; 
the school-room eighty feet long, with admirable 
arrangement for holding classes separately. There 
are two very cosy rooms, which belong to the Bishop 
and Mrs. Selwyn respectively, in one of which I am 
now;sitting. . . . Our ‘rooms are quite large enough, 
bigger than my room at Feniton, but no furniture of 
course beyond a bedstead, a table for writing, and an 
old book-case; but it is never cold enough to care 
about furniture. . . . I clean, of course, my room in 
part, make my bed, help to clear away things after 
meals, &c., and am quite accustomed to do without 
servants for anything but cooking.” 


Some years were spent in preliminary work 
with Bishop Selwyn, voyaging among the 
islands in the Svuthern Cross (which, sailing 
from England on the same day as the Duke of 
Portland, had reached Auckland the day after 
her), making excursious into the bush; teach- 
ing the boys at St. John’s College, and later 
at St. Andrew’s, Kohimarama ; and learning, 
practically, the thousand outs and ins of 
missionary life. A certain docility of mind 
and a happy temperament helped him vastly. 
He often thought of home, and father, and 
friends ; but a second thought of God’s 
covenant care sufficed to calm and strengthen 
him ; and whilst it seemed that distance and 
absence only made him, if possible, more 
interested in all that concerned home than 
he had been, he was able to apply himself to 
his work with complete devotion and one- 
ness of mind. 


‘‘T have very little time,”’ he writes, ‘ for indulging 
in fancies of any kind now, I begin to get an idea of 
what work is; but in my walks out at night (if I am 
awake) I think of dear mamma, of your dear father, 
and others who are gone before, with unmixed joy and 
comfort. You may be quite sure that I am not likely 
to forget anybody or anything. connected with home. 
How I do watch and follow them through the hours 
of the day and night when we are both awake and at 
our work! I turn out at 6°45, and think of them at 
dinner or tea; at ten I think of them at evening 
prayers, and by my own bed-time they are in morning 
church or busied about their different occupations, and 
I fancy I can almost see them. So it goes on, and 
still Iam calm and happy and very well, and I think 
I am in my place, and hope to be made of some use 
some day. I like the natives in the school very much. 
The regular, wild, untamed fellow is not so pleasant at 
first—dirty, unclothed, always smoking, a mass of 
blanket, his wigwam sort of place filthy, his food 
ditto; but then he is probably intelligent, hospitable, 
and not insensible to the advantage of hearing about 





religion. It only wants a little practice to overcome 
one’s English feelings about dress, civilisation, &c.. 
and that will soon come.” 


The ascetic side of the religious life, which 
breeds indifference to common wants and 
independence of ordinary sympathy and 
relationship, found no illustration in Bishop 
Patteson. ‘This is one of the first things we 
observe in him; it is also one of the last. 
All his hardships and trials but drew forth 
his kindliness the more thoroughly. There 
have been men who have sacrificed them- 
selves in such work as he undertook, who 
were after all devoted merely to ideas, and 
had but small power of attracting individuals. 
It was not so with Bishop Patteson. He 
soon came to like his New Zealanders and 
Polynesians as well or even better than he 
would “ English boys, up to all sorts of mis- 
chief.” “ Savages,” he said, “ are all Fridays, 
if you know how to treat them ;” and he 
soon came to see that the “ menial offices,” 
as they would be called, which he so cheer- 
fully undertook, formed a practice such as 
could not be matched for working beneficial 
changes upon their habits. He would have 
confirmed the declaration of the Maori— 
“ Gentleman-gentleman thought nothing that || 
ought to be done too mean for him; pig- 
gentleman never worked.” And therefore he 
would oftentimes write in this strain :— 

‘¢‘ The communication of religious truth by word of || 
mouth is but a small part of the work. The real dif- || 
ficulty is to do for them what parents do for their 
children, assist them to—nay, almost force upon them 
—the practical application of Christian doctrine. This 
descends to the smallest matters—washing, scrubbing, 
sweeping, all actions of personal cleanliness, intro- 
ducing method and order, habits of industry, regu- 
larity, giving just notions of exchange, barter, trade, 
management of criminals, division of labour. To do 
all this, and yet not interfere with the offices of the 
chief, and to be the model and pattern of it, who is 
sufficient for it?” 


And again, with as much infusion of per- 
sonal experience and conviction :— 


‘‘ Every missionary ought to be a carpenter, a 
mason, something of a butcher, and a good deal of a 
cook. Suppose yourself without a servant, and nothing 
for dinner to-morrow but some potatoes in the barn, 
and a fowl running about in the yard. That’s the 
kind of thing for a young fellow going into a new 
country to imagine for himself. If a little knowledge 
of glazing could be added, it would be a grand thing, 
just enough to fit in panes to window-frames, which 
last, of course, he ought to make himself. Much of 
this cannot be done for you. I can buy window- 
frames in Auckland, and glass, but can’t carry a man 
a thousand miles in my pocket to put that glass into 
these frames, and if it is done in New Zealand, ten to 
one it gets broken on the voyage, whereas glass by 
itself will pack well. To know how to tinker a bit is 
a good thing, else your only saucepan or tea- 
kettle may be lying by you useless for months. In 
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|| fact, if I had known all this before, I should just be 
ten times as useful as I am now. If any one you 
know thinks of emigrating, or becoming a missionary, 
just let him remember this.’’ 


And this from a man who had shown him- 
self not only willing, but singularly ready 
and versatile—-apt at making beds and mend- 
ing tea-kettles, and doing odds and ends of 
joinery, as well as learning languages as if 
by instinct, and with peculiar power of com- 
municating knowledge to others. He was 
indeed a typical missionary, and, though what 
he says of training is true and valuable, his 
experience sufficiently shows that when the 


hard though it seemed, and though he some- 
times confessed his sensibilities rebelled, he 
had the judgment to see clearly that it was 
making him “something different from what 
| 1 was,—more of a man ; to say nothing of the 
| higher and religious side of the question.” 
Seeing this was the spirit he carried into his 
work, it is no wonder we find Bishop Selwyn 
saying, in a note to Sir John Patteson, in 
1857 :— 

“Coley is, as you say, the right man in the right 
place, mentally and physically; the multiplicity of 


languages which would try most men, is met by his 
peculiar gift; the heat of the climate suits his con— 
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whole heart is in the work, everything yields 
to loving interest and self-sacrifice. 

The peculiar change of habit, the attempt- 
ing to do so many unaccustomed things, would 
have been found by many to divert the mind 
from study ; but it was not so in Patteson’s 
case. On the 17th of January, some six 
months after landing in New Zealand, he is 
able to compose and preach a Maori sermon, 
and soon thereafter he commits himself to 
extempore delivery ; and though he has al- 
ready made some progress with the tongues 
of the Pacific, his notes of books read are 
indeed surprising. In all this discipline, 


SS 
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q 


stitution; his mild and parental temper makes his 
black boys cling about him as their natural protector; 
his freedom from fastidiousness makes all parts of the 
work easy to him; for when you have to teach boys 
how to wash themselves and to wear clothes for the 
first time, the romance of missionary work disappears 
as completely as a great man’s heroism before his 
valet-de-chambre.” 


Lady Martin, who had been absent from 
New Zealand for three years, and saw much 
of him on her return, thus gives her impres- 
sions :— 

“We socn found a great change had passed over 


our dear friend. His whole mind was absorbed in 
his work. He was always ready, indeed, to listen to 
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anything there was to tell about his dear father, but | 
about our foreign travels, his favourite pictures, the | 
scenes of which we had heard so much from him, 
he would listen for a few minutes, but was sure in a 
little while to have worked round to Melanesia in 
general, or to his boys in particular, or to some dis- 
cussion with my husband on the structure of their 
many languages and dialects. It was then that 
Bishop Abraham said that when the two came to 
their ninth meaning of a particle, he used to go to 
sleep.” 





It often happened, as at Bellona. there was 
no passage through the reef; so that the 
Bishop and Patteson had to take off their 
coats, and with hatchets and adzes, or other 
things in their hands, take a good header and 
swim ashore. But this never dulled his eye | 
for the beauty of the scenery, which he ever 
describes with enthusiastic eloquence. 

On August 2, 1858, he preached his two 
first Lifu ee a, Rather nervous, but I | 


” 





During the 
summer of 1857-8 and 1$538- 9, the Loyalty 
Islanders mustered in great numbers at 


guage to explain my meaning. 





very hard these years at translations, and 


. . | 
there was an immense enthusiasm about 


printing, the Lifuites and Nengonese striving 
each to get the most in their own language. 
For the sake of the pupils from tropical 
‘islands, the college had been removed to 
Kohimarama, a sheltered bay opposite to the 
harbour at Auckland, and Mr. 


| ang sed from ei ight years up to twenty-five. 


knew I had command enough of the lan- | 


|| St John’s College. Mr. Patteson worked | 
} 
! 


Patteson | 


1 A RIGHT ROYAL BANQUET. | 


** Her Majesty the Queen, on Saturday, received a large party of blind students from the Normal Colle 
at Upper Nor wood, and he wing entertained them with a luncheon, heard their musical performances in St. 
George’s Hall, where likewise ‘their proficiency in several studies was demonstrated. 

Che Queen shook hands with the whole party, “expressed deep 
ympathy an d inte rest in their welfare, and said the Institution would have her prayers ior its continued pros- 


| devoted himself with fresh energy to their 
training and welfare. A settlement had like- 
wise been made on the island of Mota, which 
lies opposite to Port Patteson—named, as it 
will be remembered, by Bishop Selwyn after 
Sir John Patteson, the bishop’s father—and 
the “first home in Melanesia” built here, 
“at least a hundred natives coming to help 
in the building, and pulling down materials 
from their own houses to make the roof.” 

Gradually, during the last two years, Patte- 
son had been more and more working inde- 
pendently, opening up new paths, and attest- 
|ing not only a power of marking out fresh 

lines of enterprise, but giving ample proof of 

the desirability of having a fresh sphere of 
| labour, into w hich he would feel more free to 
| carry his remarkable organizing gift. Not that 
| he himself had ever felt in any way hampered | 
by his association with Bishop Selwyn ; wholly 
the reverse. He was rather inclined to regard 
himself as disqualified to assume a position 
| of authority, saying, “Seriously, I am not 
at all fitted to do anything but work under 
| a good man.” 

But the counsel and opinion of others pre- 
vailed in this matter. He was consecrated 
bishop in February, 1869, and in April was 
installed at Kohimarama ; and we shall next 
month present in short the result of his work, 
and tell of the mournful and touching m: anner | 
of his death at Nukapu. P. Y. REID. 





The ages of the pupils 
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} perity.’ — Dai ly Telegraph. } 
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i! I | EVER, in all her highest regal state, 
When Kings stand by, and Princes on her wait, | 
And thronging crowds—the noblest of the land— | 


In golden circles round their Jewel meet, 
Kissing on bended knee her royal hand, 

Laying with pride their homage at her feet : 
Never was England’s Queen more proudly dear } 
To England’s heart—than—when, with royal cheer, | 
She, feasting in her halls the poor and blind, || 
Made those who could not see her fee/ her kind : 
‘Their simple music praised, amid them walked, 
Of hearts and hopes and homes familiar talked, 
-romised her prayers-—and, with true woman art, 


+ 
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g—touched each tender heart. 


| 
gh hand pressin 
JOHN MONSELL. | 
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¥T is often said that “superstition is the | 
4 parent of cruelty.” And there is doubtless 
. degree of truth in the statement. Yet it is 
remarkable how far the history of heathen- 
dom exhibits human nature rising above itself 
and asserting a law of loving-kindness, which 
would sometimes shame Christian practice, in 
reference especially to the lower animals. 


The idea of the transmigration of souls led | 


the Hindus to a tender and reverent treat- 
ment of the lower creatures, 


sometimes | 


other cruel sports were the recreations not 
only of the lower grades, but received such 
countenance and support from the wealthy 
and well-born, as made legislation on the 
| subject seem a hard and hopeless matter. 
|The more honour to Richard Martin, an 
|Irish gentleman and member for Galway, 
| that, being moved with pity for the poor 
animals, he held a firm front in fighting their 
| battle in the House of Commons. He was 
jeered and hooted at, and his words drowned | 


amounting to worship, so that the streets of | in cock-crowing and other unseemly noises, 


their sacred city, owing to the holy animals 
that wandered there at their own sweet will, 
looked often like a cattle mart ; the Jains of | 
india to this day nurse animals with utmost 
solicitude, and erect and maintain hospitals | 
for them at great expense ; the early Egyp- | 
tians held cows and bulls to be sacred, and | 
every one who reads at all has heard of the 

holy Ibis. Nor was it otherwise with the | 
Greeks. One of the three precepts of Trip- | 
tolemus was, “Hurt not animals ;” and the | 
love of the Greeks for their horses has 
become proverbial, while of the Arabs 
and their steeds we need not to speak. 
Judaism, surely, in this, also, the faithful 
forerunner of Christianity, consecrated the 
natural sentiment of mercy to animals in the 
law, 
treadeth out the corn;” while Prophecy 
added its own sublime sanction in that the 
‘‘much cattle” that were in Nineveh was 
divinely urged as a reason for the sparing of 
the sinful city. It might well be a matter of 
surprise that we, having a religion which so 
strictly enjoins mercy towards man and beast, 
should yet so often be wholly indifferent to 
the wants and sufferings of the latter. Our 
practice has certainly not been always quite 
accordant with our profession. If it had 
been so, there would have been small need 


” 


that we should take pen in hand to recount | 


the story of a Society whose aim is to 
assert the rights of the lower creatures, and 
to ameliorate their condition in Christian 
England. 


Up till 1822 there was no statute in any | 


state or nation to protect animals from torture 
and outrage. 


check to the cruelty that certain classes are 


prone to practise wherever they have the | 
was | 


power. And England, if not worse, 
certainly little better than other countries. 
|| These were the days when cock-fighting, 
dog-fighting, bull-baiting, badger-baiting, and 





“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that | 


There was thus no effective | 


who were not without influence. 


| and for his pains he was dubbed “ Humanity 
| Dick ”—a cognomen which, as in some other | 
cases, Time has taken care to rob of all the 
indignity that its originators would fain have 
| attached to it. Indeed, there is some reason 


| to fear that the insults might have been yet 
| more personal, if Martin had not been noted 
|as a fine shot, who had fought several duels 
In 


successfully. addition to some of the 
lighter qualities of his countrymen, he had 
strong nerve and indomitable will. And he 
was so intensely in earnest for the animals that 
all his faculties were enlisted on their behoof. 
His wit and his ready retorts often stood him 
in good stead. Many stories are told which | 
show this. On one occasion, when speaking 
in the House, he was interrupted by ironical 
cries of “ Hear, hear!” Hecalmly proceeded 
till he had finished his speech, and then, turn- 
ing round, he demanded who had presumed to 
cry “Hare, hare!” No one answered ; but 
a member on a back seat slyly pointed toa | 
City representative, when Martin, with a | 
good-humoured smile, exclaimed, “Oh, its | 
|only an alderman!” and at once walked 
| back to his seat amid cheers. And his 
hospitality was of the old stamp, and so 
unbounded that he laid his princely estate 
in Connemara under burdens, and had finally 
| to part with it. Terrible stories were told of 
the after destitution of his daughters, which 
have been proved untrue ; but certainly they 
were no more “ princesses of Connemara” as 
| they had been. Such was the man who first 
pled successfully for the lower animals in the 
British Parliament. 

Lord Erskine, in 1809, had made a great 
effort in the House of Lords, where his 
| eloquence was wont to be effective, but 
without result, notwithstanding that the 
matter had ere this been taken up by Sir 
James and Lady Mackintosh, Sir Francis | 
Burdett, Buxton, Butterworth, and others, 
The House | 
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of Commons was as yet unreformed, and the 
attack looked hardly more hopefui there. 
Public opinion seemed set against “ hu- 
manity,” as it was sneeringly named. The 
streets of London, we are told, resounded 
with the rhyme framed to express the love of 
liberty that was conceived to be threatened :— 
“ Things is come to a pretty pass 
When a man mayn’t wollop his own jackass.” 

The news-prints, and even the reviews, went 
with public opinion. The Zdinburgh dealt 
with the subject only to discourage it. It 
proclaimed complete indifference to the 
animals and their sufferings, asserting there 
was no need to be kind unless profit was clear. 
| It wrote: “No reason can be assigned for the 
| interference of legislation in the protection of 
animals, unless their protection be connected 
either directly or remotely with some advan- 
tage to man.” 

In the light of later thought on the matter 
this seems short-sighted and perverse enough. 
The benefit of refined and elevated sensi- 
bilities in its people—which wise states have 
ever prized and struggled to promote—is now 
universally recognised as being intimately 
associated with regard for the lower crea- 
tures; and, on the other hand, such a state 
of mind as makes rule and discipline diffi- 
cult is seen inevitably to spring from cruelty. 
It has recently been well pointed out by 
Mr. Hamerton, in his exquisitely sympathetic 
| “Chapters on Animals,” that the power of 
| discriminating the varying traits in animals is 
| uniformly associated with peculiar intelli- 
| gence and power of rule; and another 
| writer has thus unconsciously given a broad 
| historical illustration of this thesis :— 


‘« The races of man who are wanting in intellectual 
training and development, and rich in brutality and 
cruelty, have never succeeded in training to their 
service the three most highly organized and most 
valuable among beasts of burden. No pure negro 
race, in its savage state, has ever trained the horse. 
The elephant has never been tamed but by races who, 
whatever their moral culture may be, have reached a 
high and keen intellectual standard. Why have no 

African races ever made this huge and docile beast 
| their servant ? Simply because they have lacked the 
requisite intelligence. It is not that the African 
species of elephant is less tractable than the Indian 
species, as has been suggested; for no sooner was a 
civilised people of European origin established at 
Carthage than they began to domesticate the native 
elephant of Africa. The more patient ox and the 
hardy ass are the beasts of burden of races little 
advanced in intellectual culture all the world over, and 
neither horse nor camel was ever brought to perfec- 
tion by any people without some considerable degree 
of civilisation. Zhe nations who have done most for 
the horse are nations with whom kindness to animals 
ts a virtue—the Persians, the Arabs, and ourselves. 
With the Orientals humanity to animals ts a religious 
duty.” 





So it would seem that the very striking 
passage in “ Past and Present,” where Mr. 
Carlyle in his own way celebrates the man 
who, in the dim ages of antiquity, first seized 
a wild horse from the forest, threw a rope 
round its neck, and trained it to serve him, 
has more justification than might at first 
appear. He had given proof of thought and 
educated sensibilities, and had added a new 
factor to human culture, which in its re- 
active influence has never been surpassed. 
Kindness to animals, as a necessary element 
even in the efficient ruling of them, is thus 
seen to be inseparably connected with profit 
to man in the highest sense. Cruelty never 
is nor can be economical. The Zadinburgh 
Review, in spite of the cleverness and the 
wit of Sydney Smith, took but’a low view 
of it. Even the commonplaces of history 
might have been found illustrative. 

Wherever nations have given themselves 
over to seek pleasure in the pains and agonies 
of animals, finding their recreation in sports 
inseparable from cruelty, there government 
has become difficult, and revolution ever 
ready to proclaim itself. It was so with 
Rome, when the sports of the amphitheatre 
took the place of the brave adventure bred 
of that love of conquest which had made 
Rome great; and to come down, for in- 
stance, to a nation of our own time, Spain’s 
revolutions are certainly not without close 
relations to some of her social customs, 
which encourage cruelty and demoralise and 
unsettle the people who witness them, “I 
have long been convinced,” says one well 
entitled to be heard, “ that kindness to ani- 
mals is not only the most powerful cause of 
material prosperity, but also the beginning 
of moral perfection ;” and when Thoreau, 
that wise and sympathetic observer of life in 
American forests, carefuily watching on one 
occasion the horse and his driver, and the 
relations subsisting between them, declared 
in his characteristic way, “ /¢ was plain the 
man was not educating the horse, not trying to 
develop his nature, but merely getting work out 
of him ; and the more I considered, the more 
the man seemed akin to the horse, only his will 
was the stronger of the two,” he hit the 
chief secret of the depression and brutalisa- 
tion of whole classes whose daily business 
is with animals, and who yet are without 
thought or sympathy for them. Positive 
cruelty is thus more easily dealt with than 
the dull thoughtless indifference which slowly 
assimilates the man to the brute that he 
despises. Law can touch the one, the 
softening influences of education and ex- 
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ample alone can reach the other. Right it 
is, therefore, that those who have the cause 
of the animals at heart should seek to pos- 
sess themselves of all educational and 
suasive agencies. The old fable, which 
teaches that the shining of the sun may 
accomplish what the storm had in vain 
essayed, may here find new _ illustration. 
Instead of jeers in the House of Commons, 
there are now jubilees at Albert Hall, 
brightened by the presence of royalty; and 
the subduing influence of “a Ladies’ Com- 
mittee,” working with a strong force of 
public opinion at its back, will no doubt 
do more in a single year, by well-directed 
appeals to the young, to inculcate lessons of 
love to dumb creatures that will yield the 
best results, than all that legislation has as 
yet accomplished. But legislation has done 
its work and prepared the way, and the 
struggles of those who figured in the cause 
at first are only brought out the more vividly 
in the light of the contrast between then and 
now. 

It was in 1822, as we have said, that 
Martin’s “ Act to prevent the cruel and im- 
proper treatment of Caté/e” was passed by 
the British legislature. Notwithstanding 
that this measure seems very narrow in its 
application, it was regarded, and rightly, as a 
great victory by those who had supported 
Martin in his contest for it; and it has 
proved the thin end of the wedge, truly. 
Later legislation has been pretty much an 
attempt to extend and apply its provisions 
to all birds and beasts, wild and domestic 
alike. This success drew the friends of 
“ Humanity” closer together, and suggested 
|| more definite organization. The Rev. Arthur 
| Browne, one of the earliest of those, was the 
first to propose the founding of a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. The 
idea was taken up vigorously by those inte- 
rested in the cause, and the first meeting of 
the society was held on the 24th of June, 
1824, at Slaughter’s Coffee-house, at which 
Martin of course was present. The members 
were pledged to devote themselves to watch 
and to report all cases of infringement of 
the Act, and to use every endeavour to pro- 
mote kindly feelings towards animals; Martin 
himself bringing forward the first case under 
his Act. The educational aspect of the 
question, however, was regarded as subordi- 
nate, and its full applications were left for 
later years. The young Society did its work 
well, and soon returned to the doors of Parlia- 
ment to solicit extensions of the Act of 1822; 
public opinion did not move so fast as the 








Society desired, and it had still to encounter 
much opposition and delay. It suffered 
something, too, from the perversities that 
sometimes take possession of societies. Per- 
haps one of the best illustrations of this is to 
be found in the fact that about five years 
after the formation of the Society, a resolu- 
tion was passed declaring that membership 
should be limited to those professing them- 
selves of the Christian faith. This rule un- 
fortunately excluded Lewis Gompertz, who— 
notwithstanding that, in the position of 
secretary, he had fought bravely for the 
Society in its earliest and most trying 
stage—had now to retire from it, he being a 
Jew, and not inclined to change his faith. 
He carried some valuable documents of 
the Society with him, and, considering him- 
self to have been wronged, he declined 
to surrender them. That this limitation was 
uncalled for is proved by the very fact that 
Gompertz had done so much to extend and 
strengthen the Society. When the Rev. 
Arthur Browne was actually cast into prison 
on account of some debts of the Society, to 
meet which there were no funds in hand, it 
was Gompertz who, by his energy and re- 
source, contrived to rescue the infant asso- 
ciation from the injury that must have been 
done to it by the continued imprisonment 
of its founder for debt contracted on its 
account. Since that time the Society has 
been chiefly instrumental in adding to the 
statute-book many measures that have 
proved of vast service, not only in pro- 
tecting animals by legal means, but in dis- 
seminating ideas of humanity and kindness 
amongst all classes of the community. In 
1835 it obtained an amendment and exten- 
sion of Martin’s Act, by which the old evil 
sport of bull-baiting was finally made an end 
of ; in 1840 it was honoured by a command 
from her Majesty that it should assume the 
designation of “ Royal ;” in 1845 it secured 
a law regulating the “knackers’” yards; 
and in 1849 was fortunate in procuring a 
new and more effectual Act for the protec- 
tion of animals; whilst in 1854 it had the 
satisfaction of seeing an Act passed pro- 
hibiting the use of dogs for draught or 
burden. 

To tell in detail of all the varied forms of 
its activity in more recent years would be 
tedious. It has thrown its protecting mantle 
over sea-birds and wild-birds, securing a 
close season during the period of breeding ; 
and though some of our finest birds are as 
yet unprotected by statute, the Society will 
doubtless at length prevail, and the Act be 
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extended to include all birds, without excep- 


| tion, during the season when the young 
|! birds cannot live without the parents’ care. 


| The 


flagrant cruelties practised by trappers— 
the putting out of the eyes of the old birds 


|| to reconcile them to their lot—do loudly 


| has 


call for yet further legislation. 


The Society 
testified against the 


cruel custom 


|of bleeding calves a day or two before 


' slaughtering 


g, with the idea of securing veal 
of a fairer colour, and has secured a stop- 


| page of the practice in several towns ; it has 
| been influential in the passing of laws that 


have revolutionised the whole system of 
carrying animals by railway or steamer, 
securing attendance and water-supply for 


|| them wherever practicable ; and it has pro- 


‘ 
' 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| proper covering, 





tested against the barbarous practice of 
shearing sheep in winter, and stopped the 
conveyance of them in this state without 

r. It has kept up a crusade 
against the use of “blinkers” and the 
** bearing-rein” for horses; and its protests 
against these practices, and the exhibition 
of their absurdity as universally applied, has 
led to the disuse of these appendages in 
many quarters. The plucking of live poultry, 
and the putting of live crabs and lobsters 
into cold water, and gradually bringing it to 
boil, have also been denounced. All the 
forms of sport too which ally themselves with 
cruelty have been exposed by the Society, 
whether it be the killing of hares and rabbits 
within enclosures, or the privileged slow mur- 
der of pigeons at Hurlingham. Towards such 


|recent years done for it, in this direction, 


| for it in the first period of its history. 


what Mr. Martin and Lady Mackintosh did 
They 
have aimed at making it a great educational 


| machinery; and their efforts, aided by the 
| energy and tact of Mr. Colam, the secretary, 


| have been largely successful. 





It is, however, 
rather depressing to read that they were un- 
able for a long time to develop “ this edu- || 
cational element effectively, owing to the |} 
distrust of the public to anything save penal |} 
proceedings.” But we may safely say that | 
the public has now come to discern its vast || 
importance so clearly, that the Society’s || 
action may hereafter be unimpeded from 
any such cause. 

It was no doubt under the conviction that 
the times were ripe for educational experi- 
ments that the Society, on October 1, 1869, 
began the publication of Zhe Animal World, 
a pictorial advocate of the claims of our 
dumb companions. Lively sketches, anec- 
dotes, and poetry of a suitable kind, fill its 
pages ; and it is enlivened by exquisite illus- 
rations from the pencil of Mr. Harrison 
Weir and other artists. It commands letters 
and papers on its proper subjects from a 
crowd of eminent writers, male and female— 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mary Howitt, and Mr. Frank 
Buckland being noticeable among them. 
Many a child, and probably many an adult 


| too, must have been moved over some of 


fashionable cruelty it has been as unsparing | 


as towards the coarser pastimes of the lower 
orders. Nor has it been less alive to the 
possibilities of cruelty in the recent forms of 
scientific experiment, should these become 


| common, and continue to be free from all 


restriction and safeguard; and recognising 
that nothing is insignificant that may sub- 
stantially bear on the question of suffering 


| among beasts of draught and burden, it has 


paid close attention to the improvement of 


| roads, new modes of horse-shoeing, the 
| greasing of wheels, and so forth. 
| 3 


legislative and penal groove. 





Up till a comparatively recent period the 
wain strength of the Society ran in the 
This was not 
because the Society itself did not discern 
the power of educational appliances, but be- 
cause public opinion lagged behind it. The 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, whose name is 
now the synonym for enlightened humanity, 
and Lord Harrowby, whose patient insight 
and wise care have caused him to be one of 
the greatest stays of the Society, have in 


| 





Mr. Frank Buckland’s memorials of his 
many pets—“ Hag” and “ Tiny,” the two 
monkeys, and the rest, whose secret instincts 
he seems to reach as much by the tact 
of sympathy as the labour of observation. 
This magazine must have done unspeakable 
service to the cause of the Society. By its 
means various important classes have been 
interested and enlisted, the press has been 
stirred up, and the great body of teachers 
reached with such appeals as the following 
from the pen of Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
which breathe so much of wise tenderness 
that they cannot fail of effect :— 


«‘ What I want all teavhe:s to do is to impress upon 
children under their instruction the moral obligation 
of respecting that great gift of God—namely, life—a 
gift which man can destroy, but is utterly powerless 
to restore. Humanity to animals ought, then, in my 
opinion, to be made a primary foundation of educa- 
tion, and that every one should view with reverence 
and respect that mysterious principle oi life, whether 
it assumes the form of a human being or an animal. 
Life is life under whatever form it may be found, and 
God’s great gift to us all. Ido not think that this 
subject has been treated in the way in which it ought 
to be; that is, as it concerns our duty towards God, 
as well as towards ourselves. In speaking upon this 
subject, there are two authorities which every teacher 
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may introduce to the attention of the pupil—authori- 
| ties of the most sacred and obligatory character: I 
| allude to the Fourth and Tenth Commandments, both 

of which may be said to include within their scope 
| animals as well as mankind. It appears to me it was 
intended by the Great Author of creation that animals 
were to share with man the divine protection, and 
we find various passages in the sacred writings in 
which they are mentioned in a sense to convey that 
impression. It is therefore incumbent upon every 
teacher, whilst teaching the Commandments of God, 
| to inculcate the obligation of humanity to animals.” 


With a special view to methodic work 


| in this direction, a Ladies’ Committee was 


formed in 1872, of which the Earl of Har- 
rowby well said, “ The Ladies’ Committee 
will naturally cause a much greater result 
|\in the operation of forming the minds of 


| nen and children, and diffusing a feeling of | 


| humanity, than that other necessary branch 
|| of our Society which consists in punishment. 
|... - But,” his lordship went on to add, 
||“ besides extending the feeling of humanity 
to animals, we must still have recourse to 
| law, because there are minds that cannot be 
|}acted on in any other way than by punish- 
|| ment, and the enactment of laws is one 
great part of the education of the lower 
\| classes.” 

This Ladies: Society has been influential 
|, in forming many branches—a department in 
| which Baroness Burdett Coutts has been 
| specially active and interested. 

The correctness of the last statement, 

quoted from Lord Harrowby, will be borne 
| out by a case which the Society carried to 
||the Court of Queen’s Bench in 1871. A 
|| gentleman had delivered to a huntsman at 
|| Chorley-Wood an old horse which had been 
|| 2 faithful servant, having received a promise 
that it should be slaughtered at the kennels 
|ina day or two. He was horrified to see it 
|a week after attached to a cart in the town 
|of Watford, in spite of the wounds on its 
| body. The 12 and 13 Vict., cap. 92, pro- 
| vides that, after being taken to a place for 
| slaughtering, such animal shall not be re- 
‘moved alive, and must be killed within 
|| three days; but the huntsman held that this 
|applied only to licensed slaughter-houses, 
and that as huntsmen, who merely kill horses 
| for their hounds, are not obliged to take out 





| of . The county magistrates agreed 
with him, but not so the Court of Queen’s 
| Bench, which remitted back to the magis- 
trates to conv-ct the offender, and mulct him 
| IN costs. 
| conduct of this man was that of Mr. Mytton, 
| the great sportsman. When he consulted 
° veterinary surgeon as to whether his 


licenses, he did not come within the scope | 
|| of the Act. 


Very different certainly from the | 





| old favourite hunter, “ Baronet,’ would ever 
| be able to run to hounds again, he was 
| answered in the negative, but was told the 
animal might be able to do moderate slow 
work. But Mr. Mytton said, “No; no man 
in England shall get upon his back but my- 
| self; he shall not be degraded to harness, or 
to do the work of a common hack, nor shall 
he be turned out to be starved in winter, 
and tormented by flies in summer. See him 
shot and buried unmolested.” 

This we are inclined to regard as being 
more like the spirit of the true sportsman ; 
though certainly the Chorley-Wood case 
| shows that, however well the Society may 
succeed in working the educational element, 
the penal machinery which it has suc- 
ceeded in setting in motion must never be 
let slip into the background, nor the kind 
of energy which Mr. Colam showed in 
his dealings with the Spanish bull-fighters 
in England cease to be cultivated and 
esteemed, 

To crown the various agencies and de- 
monstrations we have referred to, a congress 
of one hundred deputies from branch or 
kindred associations in various parts of the 
world met in London in June last, to con- 
sider the best means of carrying forward the 
work. Amongst other points which had the 
attention of the congress were the teaching 
of humanity in schools and the evils asso- 
ciated with the practice of vivisection. That 
the teaching of humanity has already been 
largely introduced is proved by the number 
of London schools which were represented 
at the Jubilee gathering at the Albert Hall 
| during the meeting of the congress. ‘The 
plan was to give one prize to each school for 
| the best essay sent in from it. Between 
| four and five hundred prizes were given, 
| representing, of course, as many schools, 
leach of which had sent in from fifteen to 
twenty essays ; and what was very noticeable 
was the number of quite young children who 
| had been deemed worthy of honour—one 
| little fair-haired fellow of eight or so receiv- 
| ing his prize from the hands of the Duchess 
of Edinburgh (who showed admirable pa- 
tience in presenting the long series) with all 
the becoming seriousness of his age, and 
| calling forth the applause of the immense 
assembly. Each prize, we should say, in- 
cluded a copy of the Animal World, so 
| that what was at first felt to be a deside- 
ratum—the getting of the journal circulated 
|in schools—has now been found, and that, 
| too, in the happiest and most effective way. 
The demonstration was one of the grandest 
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in its way that we have ever witnessed, 
and certainly bespoke a genuine enthusiasm 
among the young. 

It had been proposed at one time to issue 
a special series ;of school- books dealing 
entirely with the subject of humanity to 
animals; but it was no doubt felt that 
the teachers might regard themselves as 
being too far coerced by the Society in being 
asked to commit themselves to the use of 
such an exclusive series ; and it was, there- 
fore, deemed better to arrange to bring all 
possible influence to bear on those who had 
prepared, or were likely to prepare, school 
books so that the humanity element might 
be made duly prominent in them—a point 
which has already received attention from 
the compilers of more than one of the new 
series of books specially prepared with a 
view to the Board Schools. And we should 
think that in this regard the attractiveness of 
the books would in no whit suffer; stories 
of animals—their ways and habits, and their 
peculiar instincts and affections—being al- 
ways warmly welcomed by the juveniles. A 
| very good authority, who many years ago 
put in practice in his limited circle what the 
Society now desires to try in a far wider 
field, thus wrote :—‘I close this letter with 
| the hope that principles of kindness and 


compassion to animals will soon be taught 


in every school. Zhe best way of doing this 
| zs, at scems to me, to introduce them into the 
exercises of each day, to establish among the 
pupils a little society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, and to introduce good 
books on the subject among families.” 

No part of the proceedings of the congress 
was warmer or more interesting than the 
debate on vivisection. Of course a defence 
was made in the interests of science. Some 
of the speakers on that side held that the 
good of humanity which the vivisectionists, 
they said, alone had in view, was supreme in 
the matter—their argument pretty well cover- 
ing the same ground as that taken by Dr. 
Michael Foster in his calm and able article 
, in a recent number of Afacmillan’s Magazine. 
i| The good of the whole, they say, is what 
| justifies, and must justify, destruction of 
| great numbers of the lower creatures, and 
such experiments as are necessary to the 
progress of medical science. Apart from 
the question whether these experiments are 





fruitful or are barren, as John Hunter con- 
fessed his experiments on living animals 
were, it is doubtful what is absolutely the 
good of the whole. Suppose medical science 
to reach a secret which would secure the life 
of each individual, on the average, up to 
seventy years, only at the cost, or even at 
the risk merely, of dulling those sensibilities 
and sympathies which are pre-eminently the 
glory of humanity, some men might still 
doubt whether the gift would prove in the 
end a blessing. All arguments of this kind, 
in one word, rest on assumptions that imply 
omniscience, and the only safe corrective to 
such a tendency is to be found in the sense 
of present duty and right. “Do not evil 
that good may come,” is easily translated 
into practical application in “ Be not cruel 
to a beast to-day in view of the problematic 
healing of men and women months or years 
hereafter ;” and certainly the descriptions of || 
the animals while under experiment give the || 
impression that great pain must be suffered || 
by many of them. The congress listened to | 
these arguments from the scientific side, but 
accepted Mr. R. H. Hutton’s resolution, to 
the effect that painful experiments on ani- || 
mals ought to be prohibited, unless under |! 
license and precautions for publicity. Doubt- || 
less, too, her Majesty’s striking letter, which |) 
was read at the Jubilee meeting, and in which |, 
great doubts were expressed in reference to || 
physiological experiments on animals, had |; 
its own effect. Incidentally, and in reply to | 
one of the advocates of vivisection, Mr. || 
Colam got the opportunity to challenge the |) 
physiologists to make their experiments 
public, so that he might be furnished with || 
legal evidence sufficient to allow the point | 
of their legality to be tried. 

The Society has now an income of 
£17,000 a year ; branch and sister societies || 
are in operation in many of the largest towns | 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
nearly one hundred well-constituted and 
energetic associations of a like character are 
labouring in various parts of Europe, America, | 
the colonies, and distant parts of the globe. 
Truly the little seed first sown by “ Humanity 
Dick ” and his friends has grown into a great | 
tree, under which all varieties of dumb crea- || 
tures are finding protection and kindly 
shelter. 














A. H. J. 
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CHAPTER XXL. | been wandering aimlessly about all morning, 
| followed her into the room, remarking, as he 
=| HOUGH | tugged a lock of his hair by way of saluta- 
arriving | tion, that they were much obliged to her led- 
much/dyship for her kindness, and further that 

t © 0| it was “fort’nate” it was such a fine morn- 

early, | ing. 

Miss! Hetty replied to what she supposed must 
| H o pe! be James’s thoughts rather than to his words 

found by an expression of condolence as to his 

t h e loss. 

Reids’ “Ay,” said James, some moisture gathering 
| cottage | in his eye, “ it’s gae and hard on us working 
| fill ed) folk to lose them when they are jist coming 
| w i t h| up to be able to help folk a wee, instead of 

people, | being a burden to them. Folk has a great 

princl- | deal to do to get them brought up, and 
| pally! when they're men and women grown, and 
|} women, | able to do for themsels, and gie ane a bit 
jan d/help tae, it’s hard to hae them taen awa’ 
many Of | then.” 

them) “ Ye'’re richt there,” said James's. cousin, 

relatives | Mrs. Younger ; “ that’s jist what I was sayin’ 

of the afore the Leddy Hetty cam in. Thomas 

family. and me’s lost a lot o’ weans; we've eight o’ 

Funerals may be said to be popular in Braid- | them lyin’ where ye’re puttin’ yours this day, 
arden ; they are so certain to be large, even on | but they were a’ weans, and no able to do 
no signal occasion. Besides being, as else-| for themsels or us.” 
where, a customary tribute of regret for the; Bywhich remarkan interesting, oratanyrate 
departed, to the men they are a holiday, to | lengthy, conversation was started, not as to 
the women an event and a sensation—things | the happiness of departed infants in heaven, 
not to be despised by those whose lot's so dull _ but as to the difficulties of the struggle for 
and monotonous, and so void of cheerful re- | existence in Braidarden. Hetty thought she 
creation as that of the Braidarden peasantry.,) knew something of the peasantry, but listen- 
However this may be, the Reids’ cottage | ing to this conversation, she felt as if she 
was as full as could have been expected on | had still much to learn respecting the depths 
such an occasion, and perhaps just a little | of misery in which they had often to struggle. 
more so, for it was rumoured that Leddy | The unconscious pathos of the speakers, as 
Hetty was to come, and there were those of | they told their various but also too similar 
her sex present on that account who might | experience, reminded her of Wordsworth :— 
otherwise have been absent. She was | ; 
greeted as she entered with a rank and file | ‘ee eee ans 
volley of curtseys, the women rising to their Alas! the gratitude of men — 

° . : Has oftener left me mourning. 
feet to receive her, and standing, irregularly | 
bobbing, in some places two or three deep. | Like seamen who have made a perilous 
Her face was pale and sad, but her manner | voyage in a leaky ship, which threatened 
was calm, for she could be so by force of} every now and then to founder, they 
will; and acknowledging the curtseys by a| abounded in happy recollections of dis- 





glance round the company, in which there | tressing times which always threatened to 


was a good deal’ said, she sat down beside | bring on the last extremity, and were always 
Mrs. Reid sighing, as if she too enjoyed a | baulked somehow of their ill intention. One 
funeral, or 2+ any rate were well prepared to | had much reason to be thankful that when 
take part in one. | herself, her husband, and five children were 


Seeing her enter, James Reid, who had! laid down with fever, the neighbours were very 
XV—38 
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kind, and came and delved the garden and 


planted it. Another liked to tell how her 
eldest girl, being now seven years old, had 


| begun work at fourpence a day, which was a 


| It was exceedingly lucky for another, 





z help to the family, considering that her 
husband was asthmatical, and only earned 
on an average five or six shillings a week. 
that 
when they had the last burial in the family 
they had a pig to kill, which just covered the 
expense beautifully. With such narratives 
the women beguiled the time, leaving the 
impression on the mind of Hetty Hope, who 


g reat 


had been an attentive listener, that there is | 


a kind of life of such low average comfort 
that the direst calamities occurring in it are 
felt, and death itself, apart from 
benefit of clergy, loses a great part of its 
sting and bereavement, that mortal anguish 
of the soul is borne with wonderful equa- 
nimity. 

Yet often as prices and wages and markets, 

und such things, occurred in this conversa- 
tion, a mistake would have been made by 
any one who should have 
that in the Reids’ cottage there was 
little grief that day. A few hours later 
was apparent enough, especially in the 
of the bereaved father, who had of 
to accompany poor Mary’ s ren 
last resting-place. Mr. Francis came at the 
appointed time, and fulfilled his professional 
duty in the way which custom in the Scotch 
Church prescribes, and the law of the Sco 
Church forbids, for he offered up 
ind the Directory of Public 

iat no such thing shall be done on such an 
This simple “service” over, the 
funeral party formed and moved away down- 


lightly 


but 


Case 


oi: course 


prayer, 


VV ors 


OCCa sion. 


hill, labourers following the hearse on foot, 
ind the farmers, their masters, riding in gigs 


ud spring: carts; and all, whether masters | 


yr men, busily and cheerfully engaged in con- 





versation, An hour or so afterwards James 
Reid was standing by the grave of his un- 
‘ortunate daughter. He was a spare, short, 
weazened littlke man, worn and debilitated 
l era work and by one or two serious 

*ks of illness ; and as he stood and gazed 


> coffin, just lowered into its place, and 


e mustering courag omy eae to say (as 








dard en custom directs), “ Gentlemen, I 
um much obliged to you for your attend- 
he was a picture of sorrow with 

which even the most stolid nature must have 
been touched. lis attitud € was such as} 
if his grief were of 1 we Of a colic. 
Holding his head helplessly on one side, 
and his hat close to his head, the tears 


inferred from it | 


this | 


1ains to their | 


tch | 


hip directs | 


streaming down his cheeks, he had one 
arm crossed over hie stomach, as if com- 
pressing that organ in a state of pain, while 
he bent forward with the view of keeping 
the coffin as long as possible in sight. Even 
stolid natures were touched—one old ac- 
quaintance in particular, who, 
James, being a weakly man at the best, and so 
much overcome at the moment, might topple 
| over bodily, the quick beside the dead, sidled 
| up to him and whispered something in his ear, 
after which he made a circuit in the direction 
of Mr. Francis, and observed in a low tone, 
“T was tellin’ him to step back a bit, and 
| lean up again’ the dyke.” 

Of this support in the hour of trial, how- 
ever, James did not avail himself; and he 
stood there at the head of the grave to the 
sat the beginning, looking down and 
weeping, and showing that somewhere in 
the mid region of his body he was badly 
injured. 

Mr. Francis being something of a Good 
| Samaritan always, if at the moment nothing 
more or greater, was much touched by the 
poor man’s misery, and when all was over, 
and the funeral party was breaking up, he 
drew up close to him, and remarking that he 
was no doubt much broken down by what 
he had had to do and suffer of late, offered to 
convey him, and the offer being declined 
insisted on cor nveyi ing him, in his carri 
part of the way home. <A sudden impulse— 
it might be inspiration, or it might be pos- 
session—had seized the young clergyman, 
and in yielding to it, as perhaps he had un- 
consciously for some time been preparing 
| himself to yield, such was the rush and con- 
|fusion of thought in his mind, he was not 
| clear whether he was most intent upon be- 
friending poor James Reid in his distress, or 
upon giving himself the chance of meeting 
Hetty Hope on her return from Tarn Hill, 
and of somehow giving a new turn, one way 
or another, to his own experience. 

Leddy Hetty remained after the d ture 
of the funeral procession, waiting to calm a 
grief which her presence in reality only ag- 
gravated, inasmuch as it made Mrs. Reid and 
others more sensible of the loss which had 
befallen them. By-and-by, however, conver- 





last, a 


cre 
1d Se 


nar 
CVA 


; : tf] 
sation among the women, starting in fitful 
whispers in corners, and growing louder and 


more general as it went on, began to check 
overpower the poor bereaved mother's 
sroans and sobs; and when some 
| subjects which had been discussed before the 
eral service were revived and continued, 
Miss Hope found opportunity and resolution 


and 
aud 





or tne 











afraid that | 
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to rise and take her departure. 


stile opening into the road. 
had sent James Wright away with the car- 
riage, and had so many miles of a lonely road 
before her, 
think of by the way. Before her, 
paused and thought how much thinking she 
had to do, the brown bare hillside swelled 
gently aloft; groups of sheep grazed here 
and there, near the top; the picture was one 
of peace, hung up in a sky where the clouds 
were as still as a couching flock. She was 
moved by the picture, but only to be con- 


as sle | 


She halted | him. 


What had he done, except show 


| himself superior to them, to make them 


there was so much she had to | 


scious how little in harmony with it her feel- | 


ings at the moment were. She felt that the 

collections of the morning were crowding 
upon her in a formless mass, and that when 
they were sifted and arranged, it would be 
to find there was in them much that was 
strange, and something that was grievous. 
One thing was uppermost, however, among 
the suggestion as to her visiting the sick 
in order to meet Mr. Francis, and likewise 
2s to his visiting the sick to meet her. 
She could not, having once begun to think 
of that, think enough of it. It was 
wicked, incredibly wicked, of any one to 
say such a thing, or think it. As for her- 
self, she was conscious of having thought 
sometimes, not how to meet Mr. Francis 
beside the sick, but how to prevent his know- 
ing that she did visit any of them. She was 
conscious it had been her wish he should be 
ignorant of it—not that she was ashamed of 
it, but that she could not bear the idea of 
being suspected by him or any one of doing 
it under his influence, or at his suggestion, or 
> please him, or anybody. What withering 
orn and contempt he was in the habit of 

uring upon all pretence, but particularly 

ck liberality and sham self-sacrifice ; it 
vas enough to make one stand in awe, and 

jit not the sick, at least in his parish. Yes, 
it was gratuitous malice to suggest she had 
gone anywhere to meet Mr. Francis—well, 
not ma lice, but strange stupidity. It was 
more likely the one than the other. But 
it was malice and wickedness to say that 
he went anywhere to meet her. He was 


| infinitely above all pretence or meanness. 


So far from seeking opportunities of meeting 
her, he had many opportunities of which 
did not avail himself. He came sel- 
domer to — than ever. His reasons 


} 
te 


that, —e gh -~ known to himself, were 
no doubt g od; but at any rate, the fact was 
a com ete refutation of what was said a against 


| 


enemies? ‘To be sure, it just showed how 
much power there was about him, 


that |b 
tijadet il 


| 


} 


Was it not strange that anybody, not || 
for a minute’s reflection after crossing the | to say a lot of women together, should have }| 
She was glad she ang feeling but respect ‘and admiration for 


| him? 


had enemies such as he had, and that ever | 
since he came all the talk among all classes 
was of him, and that he was the centre about 
which the whole small parochial world ap- 
peared to revolve. Mrs. Slipper, Mr: ‘orry- 
peel, Mrs. Argall—she hated every one of 


| them; the more plausible they were, she 
hated them the more. Above all, she hated 
their creature and agent, the Bible-woman. 
Was Rachel, however, clever enough to in- 


| 
| 


| to pick up? 
| creature’ 


vent things, or only stupid and malicious 
enough to retail whatever things she chanced 
What could be 


the echagia 4 
Ss meaning in saying, as did, 


sne 


|“ It's weel kent he w orships the very ground 
them, and claimed first notice, and that was | 








ye tread on?” Did anybody say so or think 
so but herself, and what reason had she oi 
anybody for saying it or thinking it? Could 
that, after all, really be the meaning of one o1 
two things which were not gossip, but fact 
his not coming to Laighlea, 

twice of late when their eyes had met? 
That, or anything like, could not be his me 


his look once or 


ing; or he, who could so well express ‘hiaes i 
would have made it clear ere this, Did s 
really wish this was the meaning of these 
things? He was noble in virtue of being 
good, and generous, and gifted, suppose he |! 
were no more. Yet, whatever malice might 
hint to the contrary, he was gentle by birth 
too. His sister, Miss Francis, proved that 
by her style and manner. Such a brother 


and sister must have parents and connecti 
of whom they did not need to be asham 
Then he spoke with so pure an accent; 
manners were so correct; above all, he rode 
so consummately, it was certain his parentage 
was more than respectable, besides being, as 
was rumoured, wealthy. See him on hor 
back, and compare him even with so good : 
rider as Charles Romain or Mr. Fox, and it 
was evident wl or was not 
born gentleman. 

Hetty admired sufficiently, 
intellectual powers and acquir 
haps overrated some of them. 
had learned to see in his 
manship a feature of hi 


ether he was 





oter 
ALLL 


s char 


it was more pleasing almost to > dwell than ; 
the rest. It was an answer to so much that 
was said or insinuated, or m ight be said or 
thought in disparagement of him. Eny 
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itself could not deny the brilliancy of his 
gifts, or the chivalrous generosity and truth- 
fulness and fearlessness of his disposition ; it 
could only hint that he was not well born or 
well connected, and his style on horseback 
itself was an answer to all that. 

Thus Hetty went on with her thinking as 
she proceeded on her journey. The road 
was shortening, but there seemed to be no 
end to the toil of thought. She halted on 
the lonely path, and looked round her, sud- 
denly feeling half afraid some of her reflec- 
tions had been spoken aloud and overheard. 
For the first time she noticed, then, that a 
gentleman was coming towards her, and that 
whoever he was they must soon meet. She 
was more agitated than she had been aware 
of ; her fingers trembled as she rearranged 
her bonnet and shook out her skirt. Was 
it possible it was he? At the same 
moment she feared and hoped, and hoped 
and feared. She was not prepared to meet 
any one she knew, above all to meet him, 
without having a little time to arrange her 
thoughts. Yet, if it were he, it could not be 
helped now. 

It was a moment when fate, if fate were 
not blind, might have felt some agitation as 
having critical business on hand. If it was 
Mr. Francis who was coming along the road, 
it was probable words would be spoken 
which would go far to settle the question of 
the happiness or the wretchedness of two 
lives. If it was not Mr. Francis, many seasons 
might have to revolve before bringing round 
in the same two lives another such late 
autumn afternoon. 

As fate would have it, it was not Mr. 
Francis, but Mr. Charles Romain, who was 
advancing toward Miss Hope, literally to 
meet her; for he had called at Laighlea, 
learned where she was, and set out at once 
to meet her on the road. Between Mr. 
Romain—who, with his sisters, had lived a 
great deal at Hopeton—and his cousin 
Hetty there was a friendship as old as them- 
selyes, which had grown closer and warmer 
the older they grew. She was a year or so 
his senior, and had been all along, or until 
lately, several years older in point of matu- 
rity of mind and character; so that when he 
had little to perplex him she was his adviser, 
and when he had more she was his con- 
fidant. Ever since he went to school there 
had been things he could tell her which 
it was impossible to communicate to 
his sisters. And now there were things of 
which his mind was full to oppression till he 
had imparted them to her, for it was only to 


her he could confide them. They had a 
store of secrets already between them, most 
of them love affairs of his; here and now 
there was something to be added to the store 
bigger than all the rest. 

Any other time than now, any other place 
than this, Hetty would have been glad to 
meet Mr. Romain. As they greeted each 
other cousin fashion, she felt guilty, for she 
was not sure she wished to see him, and 
she had to affect pleasure at their meeting. 

“You haven’t come so far to meet me, 
have you, Charles ?” 

“TI have. I heard you were here, and 
invited myself to an interview on the road.” 

They walked downhill together, and 
talked as they went. It was more difficult 
than Charles expected it would be to take 
his cousin into his confidence. She either 
could not or would not understand him as 
quickly as he hoped. Hints were thrown 
away upon her. But at last apparently she 
saw what he meant, and stopped to look at 
him with a serious face,— 

“T guessed this before, Charlie ; but tell 
me, you have not spoken to her, have you ?” 

“No; but I mean to do so, and I want 
your advice.” 

“ You are in earnest, I see, this time ; this 
is no joking matter. I wish you had not told 
me. No, I am glad you have; at least, I 
would be glad if 1 were able to advise you. 
Have you thought of it much? Of course 
you have, or you would not think of it at all, 
or speak of it to me. You see how stupid I 
am. lam not the person you should have 
come to at all. What would Lord Layton 
say?” 

“T don’t know; most likely he would say 
no. But I’m determined to speak to her, 
and tell her I'll marry her if she'll have me ; 
and at any rate, if I can’t marry her, I'll never 
marry. ‘That’s fixed.” 

“ Well fixed, Master Charles, as I think I 
have heard you fix before.” 

“Yes, but give me your advice, Hetty.” 

“ Oh, Charles, if I advise you not to speak 
to her, not to think of her, not to marry her, 
will you go and take my advice ?” 

“Why should you advise me to do that?” 

“She is worthy of you. If I say you are 
worthy of her, I could not say more in your 
praise ; and I—I would not have you sup- | 
pose you should give up her and marry one 
less worthy of you, because her father and 
your father may not be of the same rank. 
But then——” 
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did you not find, if you tried, that it was not 
easy to see. your way, but that it would grow 
darker and darker in places, in spite of you?” 

Mr. Romain, who knew nothing of the 
way in which his cousin had been occupied 
before meeting him, stared with surprise and 
a touch of wounded feeling. 

“T expected you, at any rate, to advise me 
to do what I am going todo. Why should 
you speak as if it were some deed of 
darkness ?” 

“I don’t mean, Charles, that you are going 
to do any dark deed; but then one’s way 
may be dark, though one’s intentions are 
ever so good, may they not? If you are de- 
termined to marry Miss Francis, and if she 
will have you for her husband, I shall give 
| you both my blessing, I am sure—you know 
that ; but then, must you not remember that 
| friends and society judge of these things ?” 

“I don’t care for friends or for society. I 

mean to marry her, if she’ll have me—that’s 
| all.” 

| “Then you are determined to speak to her 
| before speaking to anybody else—your father 
| or mother, for example ?” 

| “Tam going off next week, and before 
| then I mean to tell her I'll meet her in Aus- 
| tralia. She is going soon too, sooner than 
| was intended.” 

| “Then you have spoken to her already, I 


| see P” 
| 





“No, not a word.” 
“Ts that all you mean to tell her—you'll 








meet herin Australia? It’s a trifle indefinite, 
||is it not? It’s like saying, ‘ Next time we 
|meet I sincerely hope I shall have the 
|| pleasure of seeing you.’ Should you not just 
|| tell her the truth? It might be of interest 
| to her to know it clearly.” 

“ Ts it so easy to tell the truth ?” 

“T should think it must be for you. Have 
you hinted anything to Mr. Fox, or anybody 
but me?” 

“No one. George fancies himself in love 
with her, as he does with you and everybody. 
That’s the only thing I’m sorry for. Hetty, 
will you promise me, when I’m off, you'll go 
and see her, and talk to her?” 

“ Talk to her of you ?” 

“Yes, if you like.” 

“ Will she like it ?” 

“That’s what I don’t know. Could you 
not at the same time give a hint to her 
brother? I don’t object to him knowing. 
You and he are great friends.” 

_ “This zs absurd!” said Hetty, again halt- 
ing, and fairly overcome by the enormous 
seriousness and impressiveness of her cousin’s 

















manner; “this is absurd! Let me see, 
Charles, how many things of this sort have 
you now confided to me? Iam a magazine 
of your love affairs. I am a walking romance 
of Mr. Charles Romain’s innumerable attach- 
ments and engagements. You remember,” 
she chuckled, “ Arabella Corusk; you remem- 
ber Effie Sloan ; you remember cousin Susan, 
and cousin Alice, above all, cousin Olga. 
How many charges and messages for all 
these, and about them, and I don’t know how 
many more besides them, I have had from 
you in my time! Will you be as constant, | 
do you think, in your devotion to Miss 
Francis ?” 

“ Hetty,” said Mr. Romain, not relaxing a 
jot from his gravity, “all that, as you 
know, was a boy’s foolish fancies, years and 
years ago. But this is different, very dif- 
ferent.” 

Mr. Francis, with James Reid beside him | 
when this was said, was close at hand—so | 
close, he might almost have overheard it ; and 
as Hetty lifted up her eyes at the sound of | 
wheels, the beating of her heart told her it | 
was for certain he, and intimated, too, that | 
she was still no better prepared than before 
to meet him. | 
“Who is that along with Mr. Francis?” | 

| 





she asked. “Oh, I see it is James Reid, 
poor man!” 

“Poor man! poor man!” she repeated, 
conscience-stricken to reflect that, since | 
leaving his cottage, she had been so occu- | 
pied with her own affairs as wholly to forget 
that great sorrow of his with which she had 
left home to sympathize. 

On his part, Mr. Francis showed no signs 
of embarrassment. He had tried to nerve 
himself for that stupendous effort, which it 
always must be to overcome impossibilities | 
upon no particular plan, and with no idea | 
of means ; and he was relieved rather than | 
otherwise, to find that for the moment the | 
execution of the project must be postponed. | 
The one insufferable awkwardness was having | 
James Reid along with him—it was playing | 
the good Samaritan a little too ostenta-| 
tiously, not to be able to account for him— 
and that awkwardness James took care not 
to make any less than it would have been, 
by insisting on getting down from the ma- 
chine as soon as it came up to Mr. Romain 
and Hetty, with a profusion of thanks for the 
trouble the minister had taken in coming so far 
expressly to give him ‘a lift.” In spite of this, 
however, with more calmness than he could 
have supposed himself showing, he offered 
Miss Hope and her companion seats ; which 
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Ir. Romain, and after him Hetty, de- | order had been issued from Sunbury to leave 

ined to accept, on the groun:! of preferring | not one turf of the Green Cages above 

walk home. another. Of two great projects of reform 

As he turned and one off, Mr. Francis was | which had much occupied his mind, this was 

re whether he had commi art pe of | one accomplished without effort or inter- 

utrageous folly or missed a grand opportunity, | ference on his part. 

Yr himself as ridiculous in the eyes of As for the other, he knew that if it was to 1] niste 

lope as he was despicable in his own. | be done at all, it must be at least initiated by || thou 

| himself, and that in trying to carry it out he bear 
was certain to incur odium; but it was too \| him 

Green Cages to which Rachel Carvie | important, in his judgment, not to be at- | hap] 
lin her conversation with Miss Hope | tempted, even if need be, single-handed. As defe 

one of the notable features of the | the “ Jolly Beggars” had outlived their day judg 

h of Illtafend, when Mr. Francis entered | in the Green Cages, so the “Holy Fair,” long | | it we 
luties as minister. When he came to | after it was elsewhere extinct, lingered on in | corr 

w exactly what they were, their existence | the sacrament of Illtafend. ‘This ordinance, haps 
prised, almost as much as it grieved him. | dispensed twice a year, drew to the neigh- pre] 

t seemed almost incredible they “should have bourhood of the church and the Green Cages a gr 

till his day, considering that they | an enormous crowd of people. From every lof ai 
viously relics of days long gone by, | part of the Quadrimeer, even the most re- | was 

in Braidarden. ‘They were a cluster of | mote, men and women—young and old, rich to g 

huts, cone-shaped, devoid of | and poor, devout and dissipated, on foot, on || ‘of n 

y, and supplied with doors without | horseback, in carts and gigs—poured along |} i that 

I which answered better the purpose of | the roads leading towards Illtafend church, || mig 
n exit for smoke than that of excluding the | and converted the neighbourhood of the || not 

‘thern blasts to which they were exposed. | sacred edifice on the most solemn Sunday of | | gray 
they stood in the immediate neighbourhood | the year into a scene of tumult, disorder, and nec 
the ee church, on a small unenclosed | excess. For those who came to attend the | she 
‘common, curious to the passer-by as | sacrament came provided with meat and || Fra 

ns of architecture no longer to be | drink as for a long day’s work, or if unpro- had 

ewhere, and notorious for miles round | vided found supplies for themselves at the | fror 
habitation and resort of many ques- ; Green Cages and at two public-houses which | || far 

ble characters. Their name might be | flourished “throughout the year upon the two ! inju 
from the green common on which} sacraments; and as the proceedings were | \| Slip 

tood, or from the verdure with which | most popular when most prolonged, it hap- || Mr: 

turf of which they were constructed | pened to many in the course of the day to |to f 
yed to clothe itself, and not in vain. | comfort and refresh the carnal man at the | was 
"hatever might be the origin of their name, | expense manifestly of the spiritual. To ac-| exp 

ir fume was great and well-bestowed. As|commodate the crowd, while one npr div 

one of them happened to be vacated | preached to a congregation inside the church | Iilt 
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tenant was ready to enter, and main- | as large as the small ‘building would contain, 
aired the reputation of the spot for | another addressed a motley multitude from a 
ich as might have furnished another | tent erected on the common, those who were | 
with’ hints for anotl ler “Jolly Beggars.” | anxious for spiritual supplies closing in upon | 

ry was not more than a mile distant | him as densely as they could, and those 

> Green Cages, fe for a long period | whose spiritual appetite was less keen, or in 

had been known to bear their proximity with | abeyance, hanging loosely on the outskirts, 
iifierent patience, but still had spared | or squatted in jovial groups and patches, 
as other things are spared in the world | quite beyond the sound of the evangelical | 
what has been for a long time seems | voice. It was a scene to make a powerful 
ac — the right to be. As for the | impression on any one who witnessed it for 
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een eager, with the eager- | the first time, especially any one whose ideas | 
; nd inexperience, to have | of sacramental propriety and solemnity hap- 
ilied down, and their occupants dis- | pened to be formed where the “ Holy Fair” 
But it hardly lay within his pro-| never existed, or was obsolete. Mr. Francis’s | 

he reflected, to propose their destruc- | soul was revolted by it, and he resolved, cost | 
though he was prepared to gloat over it | what it would, to prevent its ever being re-| 
happened. He was e jually surprised | peated in any place of which he was minister ; || 


‘+ 


refore, to hear that an/|a resolution which he carried out with only | 
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the sympathy of Sunbury and Laighlea, and 
w 


with much dissatisfaction in other quarters. 
To Mrs. Slipper, of Whistles, these events 
in the parish of Illtafend were of great in- 
terest and importance. Her view of the 
character and procedure of the young mi- 
|nister of that parish was unfavourable ; but 
\though she could and did acquit herself of 
bearing conscious malice or envy towards 
him or any other human being, yet it had so 
happened there had been hitherto rather a 
defective basis of fact on which to rest her 
judgment of the man. It was as correct as 


|\it was charitable, and as charitable as it was 


|| correct, no doubt ; 


but it was more so, per- 
haps, to her own mind than she was quite 
prepared to make it appear to others. It was 
a great pity to have to think ill or speak ill 


||\of any one, but then if it had to be done, it 


||was a pity not 


of mind, 


|| from it ; 


to have obvious grounds 
To Mrs. Slipper, in this frame 
the matter of the Green Cages and 
ithat of the sacrament in IIltafend, which 
'| might otherwise have escaped her notice or 
'|not incurred her censure, appeared very 
| grave and sad. Nothing more, alas, was 
necessary to show that the suspicions which 


to go upon. 


Slipper, it was quite by accident the happy 
meeting took place—all the happier on that 


| account, 
For Mrs. Corrypeel it was a remarkable | 


‘she and others had entertained as to Mr. | 


Francis were only too well-founded. She 
had no desire to do him any injury—far 


in 


‘injury to himself and to his charge. Mrs. 


but such things showed clearly how | 
\\far he could go, and would go, doing | 


| he is very good to the poor, 


|| Slipper, as she walked over to see her friend | 


| carefully noting 
| 


| 


|| Mrs. Corrypeel, who had invited her to come 


|to five-o’clock tea, and mentioned Lady Best 
|was likely to be present, bore in her face the 
expression of a mind divided against itself— 
divided by Mr. Francis’s proceedings in 
Iiltafend. She was grieved by them as being 
‘wrong, but she was comforted by them as 
ishowing that she herself had always been 
right. She wore as 
i being weak of sight, as thinking it added a 
|touch of dignity or grace to her « countenance 

—and hanging them in a weg/igé manner on 


| with 
| (addressing Mrs. Corrypeel), 


| sad thing 


over the top of the other, she seemed to say | 


her nose, so as to look through one glass and 
| witl h one brown eye, “ Please observe , 1 am 
all your merits ;” and with 
| another, “* You “will not fail to observe that I 
| take you entirely into my confidence ; you may 
ook into my very soul if you please.” On 
he present occasion, walking over to Mrs. 
Concent s, and reflecting upon the affairs of 
Illtafend, it was evident from her spectacles 
she was prepared to take somebody very 
| much into her confidence. 
Lady Best having arrived before Mrs. 


good I can, wherever I am,” 


occasion. She brimmed over with 
“ What a pity,” she 
ladyship with a fond expression of face, in 
which there were concentric rings without 
number, dimples, round eyes, round mouth, 
everything round—“ what a pity Lady 
Best makes so short a stay among us! 
I have been thinking so for a week or 
two, ever since, in fact, your ladyship came. 
We need her very much” (addressing Mrs. 
Slipper seriously), “ although others are doing 
a great deal of good too; 
mention, as always first and foremost among 
them, your young cousins at Laighlea, and 
the noble family at Sunbury.” 


delight. 


observed, looking at her | 


and I need not | 


“T am always happy to do what little | 


Best, “or rather, I ought to say, to help and 
countenance those who have better oppor- 
tunities than I of doing good. You do not 
mention your minister, Mr. Francis?” she 
added with an inquiring smile. 

“ Your ladyship knows,” replied Mrs. Cor- 
rypeel, lowering her voice to a confidential 
whisper, “that people have different ideas 
about everything, and about doing good as 
well as every other thing. I suppose our 
young minister does good in his own way; 
and all that. 

adyship will agree with me, 
I am sure—more 
ministers. Their duty is to edify and com- 
fort. We need comfort, your ladyship.” 

“Tt is a pity, at any rate, a very great 
pity,” insinuated Mrs. Slipper, with her most 


replied Lady | 





than that is wanted from | 


benevolent smile, “that our young friend | 
—for he is really a nice man personally, as | 


Mrs. Hope, who knows him intimately, 
always says, though she does not quite agree 
him in his doctrine—and, as you say” 
“they say he 
is good to the poor, and all that ; 
that, like many young men, 
he cannot keep from doing harm sometimes 
instead of good. 
that sad affair of the Bible-woman, 


is 


| he was so very far wrong, he would have 


remained quiet for some time. But these 


but the | 


I was in hopes that, after | 
in which 


| last proceedings of his, I am sorry to say, | 


| appear to be the worst of all ; 


and I am sure 


| they must be a cause of great grief to your 


ladyship’s relatives and to yourself. You 


| have heard of them, of course ?” 


the funeral of that 
said Lady Best, doubtful if i 


“ You mean, I suppose, 


poor girl?” if it 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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was modest on the part of Mrs. Slipper to 
comment on the affairs of her family. 

“No, it is not funerals I mean, though I 
believe, poor man, he has his own style for 
funerals too—short prayers—for neither the 


living nor the dead nowadays are treated as | 


they used to be; but, your ladyship, I mean 
the pulling down of the Green Cages, and 
what I call the destruction of the Temple ; 


that is to say, the abolition of the sacrament.” | 


Lady Best had not heard of either of 
these things. Mrs. Corrypeel had heard of 
both, but made way, after clearing her throat, 
for Mrs. Slipper to set forth the enormity of 
them. 

“Those small huts standing near the 
church,” Mrs. Slipper continued: “ your 
ladyship must have noticed them, have been 
called always by the name of the Green 
Cages. They are every one to be pulled 
down, so that the poor women and their 
friends, whom they have long sheltered, will 
be thrown on the world, at this inclement 
season too. Really, it is something very sad 
to think of.” 

“I call it shameful!” said Mrs. Corrypeel, 
turning at once all the concentric rings in her 
fat face to squares and oblongs. 

“T am surprised to hear of such things,” 
said Lady Best. 


“But I suppose that it is 
quite likely Mr. Francis did not like them 
being near the church, and that it is he who 
has got them pulled down.” 

“There can be no doubt of that,” said 
Mrs. Slipper, taking Lady Best with her con- 
fidential eye into the deepest intimacy, “ no 


doubt whatever. There never was a word 
said as to removing these places till he came 
to the parish. It is just one of those things 
you might expect him to do, for after his 
attack from the pulpit upon our poor un- 


offending Bible-woman, to whom your lady- | 


ship is good enough to give your support, 
and who is really doing good, and very 
acceptable to the parish—after that it is just 
consistent in the poor young man to go and 
drive away from their old homes, and from 
the church and all its ordinances, a lot of 
helpless and friendless old women.” 

Mrs. Corrypeel was delighted with her 
friend’s eloquence, and Lady Best was con- 
vinced by it; and the whole party there- 
fore heaved a sigh of satisfaction, if not of 
pleasure. 

“ Begging your ladyship’s pardon,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Slipper, “for, like you, I do 
not belong to the parish, or the parish to 
me ; and it is only because I have an inte- 
rest in the poor, as we all have, that I take 





it upon me to speak of these things at all ; 
but since they have been spoken of, I would 
say, your ladyship, that bad as it was to pull 
down those old people’s homes, it is even 
worse what has been done besides by your 
young friend ; I mean, in putting an end to 
the gathering of Christians from different 
parishes once a year, for the fellowship of | 
the saints on the occasion of the sacrament.” 

“He has done that too, has he?” in- 
quired her ladyship. 

“ Your ladyship, I am sure, will hardly 
believe it, and your relatives at Laighlea 
will be shocked, I am sure, when they hear 
of it; but it is quite true. I am told there 
are to be no more sacraments in this parish, 
at least as they used to be. Now,” she 
added, with earnestness deepening into so- 
lemnity and pathos, while astonishment or 
indignation or regret kept her audience 
breathless, “ I put it to any candid person | 
to say whether the one thing is not even 
worse than the other. The one concerns | 
the body, the other the soul.” 

“ What a loss, Lady Best, it has been to 
us,” sighed Mrs. Corrypeel, “ that his lord- 
ship did not happen to be advised to appoint 
to the parish that dear young man, Mr. David 
Garsegreen, who was assistant at the time in 
this neighbourhood !” 

“]T think I remember him,” said Lady 
Best. 

“ We all remember him with gratitude,” 
said Mrs. Slipper. 

“Was he not rather a coarse and vulgar 
young man?” inquired Lady Best, who was 
inclined to lay some stress upon manners, if 
only by way of a mild and useful snub to her 
humble friends. 

“ That he might be,” Mrs. Corrypeel hast- 
ened to admit, “ he might be so, your lady- 
ship, in his manner, and the like of that; 
but in the pulpit I assure you he was a 
wonderful young man. Was he not?” 
addressing Mrs. Slipper, who nodded assent 
and adjusted her spectacles, with a view to 
enlarging upon the point afterwards. “ You 
and I often speak of him. His prayers, we 
who were privileged to hear them can never 
forget ; I could repeat various portions of 
them at this moment; they were truly 
wonderful, and contained the whole scheme 
of redemption as set forth in the Old and 
New Testaments. And as for his sermons, 
nothing could be more beautiful gospel dis- 
courses; for though they were full of the 
terrors of the law, there was always some- 
thing comforting in them too—at the end, 


/you know—something for the widow and 
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the orphan; and your ladyship being a 
widow yourself, knows that it is something 
of that kind does us good, and is what we 
need, and in fact is all the comfort and con- 
solation we have in our afflictions.” 

Lady Best, before starting for Mrs. Corry- 


‘| peel’s, had looked in the glass, and been 
'| pleased to note again that the lines of age 


in her face were still few and faint ; and she 
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time that the resemblance between her friend 
and her went no further. 

With the fresh weapons with which this 
conversation supplied her, Lady Best, as 
soon as she returned to Laighlea, returned 
to the charge inawhich she had already shown 
so much spirit and determination. 

“ What do you think of Mr. Francis now ?” 





was not without the consciousness that her 
large jointure was better than an excessively 
small one, and that her rank and station in 
life were of the nature of earthly benefits. 
Accordingly, while she endorsed Mrs. Corry- 


| peel’s sentiments, it was only, she felt, in a 


general and theoretical way: it was religion 


which was all their comfort in their widow- | 


hood, but she privately hoped at the same 





| 
| 


whole parish into an uproar at last, as‘I was | 


sure would be the case.” 

“ What about?” inquired Mrs. Hope, 
knitting her brows in expectation of bad 
tidings. ‘‘ Uproar! What has he been 
doing ?” 

“ Not content,” explained her ladyship, 
“ with unsettling the minds of the people in 


she asked Mrs. Hope. “He has got the | regard to their most cherished convictions, 
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'he must, it appears (I am speaking on the 
'best authority), get a whole lot of poor 
| people turned out of the houses in which 


they have lived all their days, and driven 
away from the place; and, as if that were 
not enough at one time, he goes and makes 
new arrangements about the sacraments, 


| which have caused the whole parish to rise 


as a 


| go a little 
| for you know, 


up in arms.” 

“ T am very sorry to hear it,” observed 

Mrs. Hope, “ very sorry indeed. I cannot 
express how sorry I am.’ 

‘TI like him, as you know, excessively,” 
went on after a pause ; “but there 
things about him, not as a man 

minister, that I cannot say I alto- 

gether approve. It is just possible he may 


she 
are 


Charlotte, the best of us are 
fallible at the best.” 
«“ [ call it going quite too far to turn 


people out of their houses, at this time of 
| 


| because they 


year too,” frowned Lady Best, “very likely 
5 ; J ? i J 


| preaching.” 


“ But, Charlotte, you don’t mean to say | 


that Mr. Francis has turned people out of 


their houses for that?” retorted Mrs. Hope, | 


| surprised out of her confusion, and into the 


| possession 


generation, 


of her reasoning faculties by 
the mention of Mr. Francis’s preaching, 
which she had quite forgotten. “W hat 
has the minister to do with turning people 
out of their houses? ‘That’s no business of 
his.” 

‘It is all the same,” insisted Lady Best, 
“if he gets other people to do it. It is such 
a shame in a Christian country, a and done by 
a Christian minister. You see,” she con- 
tinued, anxious to take full advantage of the 
opportunity of fixing Mrs. Hope’s mind once 
for all in the right direction—“ you see all 
this just comes of people setting themselves 
up as wiser than all others of their day and 
‘as teachers of what is new instead 
of what is true,’ as good Dr. Bossnuts used 
to say.” 

“I fear it does,” admitted Mrs. Hope 
sadly, her enjoyment of what was new being 
always crossed by the suspicion that, being 
new, it might not be true; “I fear it does. 
tlotte, don’t, I beseech you, say any- 
They will hear 


But Char 
thing to the girls about this. 
nothing against him from anybo 
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from chaos. 


but | 


too far in some of these things ; | 





don’t appreciate his style of | 
| they do, if it will serve 





ly, and they | what would Hetty, say to it all? 


J 





are a little suspicious you are 
You know girls will be girls.” 
“J prejudiced—I prejudiced!” repeated 
Lady Best. “What an idea! What reason 
have I to be prejudiced against Mr. Francis ? 


prejudiced. 











He is nothing tome. If I am prejudiced in 
favour of the ‘truth, and in favour of the poor, 
and in favour of charity, of course I cannot 
help that.” 

“You must be altogether misinformed, 
Charlotte, when I think of it,” replied Mrs. 
Hope, recovering still more of her intellect 
“Mr. Francis would not do 

It is quite impossible. You 
might as well tell me he is a fool or under- 
bred. He is quite beloved, I know, among 
the poor and the sick. He gives away all 
he has among them. There never was any 
one here so attentive and so good to them, 
As for the sacrament, that may be different, 
but——” 

“Tt is just the same,” Lady Best inter- 
rupted. “He is just one of those reckless 
men of the present day who don’t care what 
their own ends and | 
upset things as they are. Their delight is | 
to upset things.” 

“You do him injustice, Iam sure,’ ’ pleaded 
Mrs. Hope pathetically, “great injustice. I 
remember now his speaking of the sacrament 
once in this very room, long ago—the dis- 
order and confusion which was to be seen in 
connection with it; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, he said it was a thing which must be 
reformed ; and I must say, my dear Char- 
lotte, we all rather agreed with him at the | 
time.” 

Lady Best felt the case was hopeless. It 
was impossible to make Mrs. Hope, any 
more than her daughters, see things in the 
true light, 
minds in fayour of the man, with which it 
was simply useless for a reasonable person 
to contend. 

Mrs. Hope, on the other hand, notwith- 
standing her gallant defence of the minister, 
was a little further shaken in her convictions 
as to his teaching being altogether as true and 
good as it was new and interesting. Surely, 
unless there were something doubtiul in that 
respect, whe could not be so much talk 

about him as there was, or so many people 
crying out against him. What would Beatrice, 


anything harsh. 


| 
| 











There was a prejudice in their || 
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GOD A CONSUMING FIRE. 





HEBREWS Xii. 29. 
9 


1* many passages of Holy Writ God is set | time, fire gave form to the very 


before us, not only as a fire, but as a 
consuming fire. 


y earth on 
which we dwell, and prepared it for the 


And at first, as we consider | habitation of man, flinging up the great 


any one of these passages, we are likely to | mountain ranges, crystallizing the rocks, nou- 


be perplexed and distressed ; we shall be apt 
to say, “ Fire is the first thing we are taught 


to fear; God is the first person we are taught | us brea. 


to love: 


rishing the mighty forests which, as they 
decayed, composed the fertile soils that yield 
The electric fire, which at times 


how, then, can /7 be like shat? | flashes from and through the clouds, in its 


Better have no God than worship a con-| latent energies holds all things in being; it 


suming fire! for who may dwell with the 
devouring flame? who with everlasting burn- 
ings? All the sweet and gracious ministries 
of nature, all the larger aspects of provi- 
dence, all the profoundest intuitions of 
humanity, and, as we have been wont to read 
them, all the revelations of Scripture, assure 
us that He is not an implacable enemy, but 
a gracious friend; that He is not a burning 
and fatal anger, but the Love which sits 
at the centre of the universe, vivifying and 
sustaining all things. How, then, caz our 
God be a consuming fire?” 

But surely a little further consideration 
will show us that “fire” as a symbol of the 
Divine Nature is a most happy and expressive 
symbol. For if fire is the first thing we are 
taught to fear, do we not early learn to love 
it too? Do we not gladly gather round the 


| hearth and spread our hands to its fostering 


warmth? Is not “the hearth” a familiar 
synonym for “the home?” is not “the 
home” the name for all that we hold most 
precious and dear? 

Fire destroys; but it destroys the dead 
wood to comfort the living man. It only 
burns ws when we handle it wrongly or 
foolishly. Fire is one day, we are told, to 
consume the very elements of which heaven 
and earth are woven; but it is only that a 
new fairer heaven and a new happier earth 
may come forth from the old earth and 
heaven as they pass away. Fire burns and 
destroys; nevertheless it is so much our 
friend, human civilisation and progress and 
comfort depend so utterly upon it, that the 
wise Greeks fabled of one who was man and 


yet more than man, and who, in the great- | 


ness of his love for the human race, stole 
fire from the gods, and was content to 
endure an immortal agony that he might 
draw down this sovereign good from heaven 
to earth. 

Fire is a destructive agent, but it is also 
a creative, vivifying, conservative agent. 
Through the broad reaches of geological 


| 








| joicing over the abundance it creates. 


D> 

is the secret, mysterious force which lies at 
the very heart of life, and maintains the 
balanced order of the universe. ‘The solar 
fire, flaming down upon us from the face of 
the sun, year by year, makes the valleys 
laugh with corn, and feeds the hungry world. 

If, therefore, fire consumes and destroys, it 
also creates and vivifies and nourishes. Its 
daily task, its common work, is not de- 
structive, but most serviceable and benig- 
nant. Day by day, and year by year, 
in innumerable forms, it is silently at work 
quickening and sustaining the world, feed- 
ing, civilising, comforting man. It roars 
in a thousand furnaces, and shines on a 
million hearths, to serve and comfort us. It 
passes, like a vital stream, through all the 
arteries and veins of the universe. It looks 
down upon us from the benignant sun, 
sending us rain and fruitful seasons, re- 
So 
that when we find God compared to a fire, 
we have to remember, first, that though fire 
consumes, it consumes that which is dead in 
order to feed and nourish the living: we 
have to remember, secondly, that though fire 
burns and destroys, it also gives life, con- 
serves life, supports life: we have to re- 
member, thirdly and mainly, that while 
destruction is but the occasional and acci- 
dental effect of fire, its real and constant 
task is to quicken and cherish and bless. 
Remembering these qualities of fire, it will 
no longer surprise or pain us to hear that 
God is a fire. We shall rather rejoice in the 
happy symbol, and say, “To God, as to fire, 
we owe more than we can tell.” Our feeling 
toward fire, when we rightly consider it, is a 


| blended fear and love, in which, however, 


love largely prevails over fear: and should 


|not our feeling toward God blend fear and 


|than our fear? 


[only now and then, only in the night, that 


love, though our love should be far more 
Day by day we warm our- 
selves at the fire, and eat the bread which it 
has both ripened and baked for us; it is 
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we dread lest it should burn us. And thus, 
also, we should daily draw near to God, to 
be warmed into fresh life and activity by the 
eternal fire of his eternal love, and to be 
nourished by its fruits; even though at times, 
in the night of our sin and grief, we are apt 
to dread lest his wrath should kindle upon us, 
and put us to sore pain, even though it do 
not consume and destroy us. 

Thus interpreted, fire becomes a very 
welcome symbol of the character of God. 
But can we fairly welcome it, and rest upon 
the conception of the Divine Nature it 
suggests when God is placed before us in 
Scripture, not only asa fire, but as a consuming 
fire, as a destroying fire? I think we may 
welcome this reading of the symbol if only 
we bear well in mind that it has a terrible as 
well as an encouraging and benignant aspect. 
The love of God is no weak, puling senti- 
ment, but a masculine, nay, a divine affection 
which, for their good, can bear to inflict 
pain, and even the worst extremities of pain, 
on those whom it embraces. And it is very 
necessary for us to remember that we may 
either warm ourselves at the fire of this 
divine love, or let its flame kindle upon us 
and become as the fuel which feeds it. 
However much of goodness there may be in 
us through the teaching and grace of God, 
there is even in the best of us that which 
must be burned up, faults, trespasses, evil 
inclinations and desires, which imperatively 
demand the fire. And if when the fire of 
Divine Love kindles upon our sins and sinful 
habits, in order that we may become pure, 
we will not let them go, what can happen 
but that we shali be burned, as well as our 
sins, until we can no longer retain them? 
On the other hand, if when in his holy love 
God calls us to pass through fiery trials, we 
willingly cast away from us the besetting sins 
which He has devoted to destruction, and 
from which we ourselves have often prayed 
to be redeemed, one like unto the Son of 
God will walk the furnace with us, for was 
not even He made perfect by the things 
which He suffered? and we shall pass out of 
it, not only unharmed, but transformed into 
his likeness. 

Thus far, however, I have simply argued 
from analogy, simply drawn out the sug- 
gestions of the symbol in which God is set 
before us. The argument has been: God is 
a fire; the fire is our constant and most 
serviceable friend, though it may be turned 
to be our foe; and therefore God, though 
we may compel Him to be as an enemy to 
us, is nevertheless our constant and benig- 





nant Friend. And it may be that, while 
following this argument, your assent to it has 
been somewhat stayed and troubled by an 
uneasy impression that the Bible makes a 
very different use of this symbol; that, 
when it speaks of God as a fire, it takes a 
much more stern and threatening tone ; that 
it yields very little support to those happier 
sides of the analogy on which I have dwelt. 
To ascertain the value of this impression, or 
rather that we may be moved to cast it away 


from us once for all, let us glance at the | 


leading scriptures in which God is spoken of 


as a fire, or as a consuming fire, and learn | 
what they really teach of his character and | 


rule. 


The first passage in which this comparison | 
occurs is by far the most important, as it is | 


the root from which most similar passages 
have grown. In Exodus xxiv. we read that 
when the Israelites, in their wanderings in 
the wilderness, arrived at Mount Sinai, the 
Lord commanded Moses and Aaron, with 
seventy of the elders, to ascend the moun- 
tain, that they might behold his glory. They 
climbed the mountain ; “‘ they saw the God 
of Israel.” Moses was selected for a clearer 
vision of the divine holiness and beauty. 
He had to leave his brethren, to ascend a 
loftier summit, to enter the cloud in which 
the glory of God abode. And, we are told, 
“the sight of the glory of the Lord was 
like devouring fire on the top of the mount in 
the eyes of the children of Israel.” The 
divine glory was like a devouring fire; but 
did it devour Moses? Nay, he dwelt amid 
the blazing lightnings, which stabbed the 
thick cloud hanging round the top of the 
mountain, forty days; yet he came forth from 
there not only unharmed, but so transfigured 
and glorified that the people could not 
endure the intolerable splendour of a face 
which had so long been lifted to the face of 
God. Even the seventy elders “saw God 
and did eat and drink,” ze. they saw God and 
lived. But the people could not so much as 
touch the base of the mountain on which 
the glory burned. Rude, and passionate, and 
stained with sin, the glory, which to the 
elders seemed like that of a kindled sapphire, 
“as it were the body of heaven in its clear- 
ness,” when all its cloud garments are 
swept away, appeared to the people as 
“a devouring fire.” Yet even they were not 
devoured by it ; even these gross unspiritual 
slaves, to whom it was death to approach 
the lower slopes of the mountain on the 
summit of which the divine mystery shone, 
and to whom it seemed a mere destructive 
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| blaze piercing the dark clouds, were not 
destroyed by it. The glory, which to their 
weak, unpurged vision seemed so intolerable, 
, came, not to consume them, but to bless 


| them in turning them away from their. 


iniquities. For why did God reveal himself 
to Moses, save that He might give him a 
law, and appoint a sacrifice, and ordain a 
| ritual for the whole people? 
the divine glory only that ¢iey might behold 
it in due time: fe talked face to face with 
God that ¢A4ey might know God to be their 


friend. He is sanctified that he may be | 
He ascends | 


taught how to sanctify them. 
the mount of communion that they may 
hereafter follow in his steps. So that though 
God appeared to men as a consuming fire, 
it was not to consume but to redeem them ; 
not to devour them, but to quicken and 
nourish them by his word. 

As his end approaches, Moses recalled this 


wonderful scene on Mount Sinai; and in his | 


farewell address to the people (Deut. iv. 
10—24),recounting all the steps by which God 
had led them, and the statutes He had given 
them “that they might live,” He reminds 
them of the mountain which burned with 
fire. He bids them remember how, “ when 
the Lord spake to them out of the midst of 
the fire,” they “heard the voice of words, but 
saw no similitude,” and urges them that they 
| make to themselves no similitude, or image, 
| or likeness of God, lest they provoke Him to 
anger: “for,” he concludes, “the Lord thy 
| God is a consuming fire, a jealous God.” 
But even when this fire kindles upon them, 
are they to lose all hope? No; even when 
| they have made to themselves images and 
similitudes of the invisible God, even when 
by their idolatries they have provoked Him 
, to anger, yet even then, Moses assures them 
| (vers. 29—31), if they “seek unto the Lord 
their God with all their heart and all their 
| soul;” if, “ when they are in tribulation, they 
|, turn to Him, and are obedient unto his 
| voice” . . 
| sake thee, nor destroy thee.” God is a con- 
| suming fire, then; but this fire burns only 
against and upon the sins by which men 
wrong and degrade their own souls; so 


Moses beheld | 


national imagination, and passed, as was 
natural and inevitable, from their chronicles 
| to their songs. To the psalmists or poets 
of Israel, that scene became a_ constant 
inspiration ; it recurs again and again in their 
psalms. Thus, for instance, in Psalm L, 
we read, “Out of Zion, the perfection of 
beauty, God hath shined. Our God shall 
come, and shall not keep silence; a@ fire 
shall devour before Him, and it shall be very 
tempestuous round about Him.” Here, 
though the scene is transferred from Sinai to 
Zion, it is obvious that the psalmist had in 
his thoughts the manifestation of the divine 
_ glory made to his fathers in the desert. JVow, 
as then, the Lord is to come and shine on 
Israel—to come in fire and tempest. But, 
though He comes in fire and tempest, He 
comes not to destroy, but to reprove, to teach, 
and to glorify his people; to reprove them 
for their vain oblations, to teach them to offer 
Him the sacrifices of obedience and thanks- 
giving, to glorify them with his salvation. 
It is only the incorrigibly wicked, who “ hate 
instruction” and love iniquity, that are 
| threatened with the burning heat of the 
divine indignation: and even _ these 
(vers. 22, 23) are warned to “ consider” their 
| ways, to offer praise and to order their 
| conversation aright, that they also may see 
| the salvation of God. 

In Psalm xcvii., which is probably of a 
| much later date, these reminiscences of Sinai 
| are cast into a still more impressive form. 

The throne of God moves out of its accus- 
|tomed place, as the Almighty arises for 
| judgment. Clouds and darkness roll before 
|and around it. Out of the dark rolling 
| clouds there shoots “a fire which burneth 
| up his enemies round about.” But as we | 
| gaze through the poet’s eyes on this scene | 
|of majesty and terror, we see that the 
heavy clouds of judgment soon pass, “light 
springs up for the righteous, and gladness | 
for the upright in heart.” Through all the | 
turmoil of the tempest God has “ preserved 
the souls of his saints,” and now that the | 
| heavens are once more clear and bright they 
| rejoice in the Lord, and give thanks at the 
remembrance of his holiness.” Nay, the 


| 
. “the Lord thy God will not for- | 





|| soon as they forsake their sins, the consum- | whole broad “earth rejoices” because “the 
|ing heat changes into a comfortable and | Lord reigneth,” “and the multitude of the 








| nourishing warmth. 
| The grand and terrible scene which ac- | 
|| companied the giving of the Law, the thick | 
| cloud which hung over Sinai, the lightnings 
which blazed through the cloud, the storm 
which rolled and echoed among the stern 
granite peaks, profoundly impressed the | 


| isles are glad.” 

Indeed, the constant teaching of these 
sweet singers of Israel is, that the hour of 
darkness is but brief, and its power strictly 
restrained. At times, because He loves men 
and hates the sins which destroy them, God 
comes in tempest and fire. The tempest is 
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terrible, the angry lightnings carry death ; 
| but the heaven of mercy soon clears; and 
over the broad spaces of the earth the 
gr: cious sun shines every day, with a warmth 
|in which all good growths thrive and yield 
|their fruit. Purified and refreshed by the 
| very tempest which threatened to destroy it, 
‘the earth smiles into new beauty, the birds 
| break out into sweeter songs, and all the air 
| grows calm and tender and fragrant. 

| And the prophets take one tone with the 


| psalmists. With them, too, judgment is 
| God’s strange work; mercy and goodness 
| the daily ha tbits of his love. Take Isaiah as 
;an illustration. In his prophecy we read 

lap. Ixvi. 15, 16), “ Behold, the Lord will 
| come with fire, and with a whirlwind for his 


J! re, 
chariot, to render his anger with fury, and 
his rebuke in flames; for dy fire and by 
sword will the Lord “plead with all flesh, 
and the slain of the Lord shall be many.” 
Now if, as is too much our habit, we take 
words by themselves, we may well 
despair of finding any gracious meaning in 
them, or of reconciling them with our belief 
that God is love. But if, as we are bound 
to do, we limit and interpret them by their 
context, we shall find them full of grace and 
For we then learn that the 
iery ‘indignation of the Lord ” is to kindle 
only on his “adversaries,” only on those 


who zwi// be 


taese 


tenderness. 


He speaks, nor answer when He calls, how- 
ever often : und tenderly 
] 


come to Him, and trust in Him, that they 


forted of God as one whom his mother com- 
forteth.” And they are to rejoice and be 
vlad, not simply because /Aey are safe and 






















comforted with peace, but because God will 
send them to interpret his judgments and to 
“ declare his glory among the Gentiles ;” be- 
cause He will make them the “ priests” of 
in race, and so bless their ministry 
that “from one moon to another, and from 

1e Sabbath to another, a// flesh shall come 
and worship before Him.” ‘The fire and the 
sword are to plead with all flesh, there‘ore, 
only in order that all flesh may see the salva- 
tion of God. 


the hum< 


Finally, this conception of God as a con- 
suming fire, which seems so harsh and re- 


pellant, but is so gracious and inviting, and 
which, as we have seen, pervades every sec- 
tion of the Old Testament, also finds place 
in the New Testament. In the Epistle to 





his enemies though He is their | 
friend, only on those who will not hear when | 


He invites them to | 


may find rest to their souls. All who listen | 
to his voice are to be glad; their peace is to 
* flow like a river they are to be “ com-| 


the Hebrews we once more hear of God as 
a consuming fire (chap. xii. 29); yet there 
is no terror in the symbol if we regard it 
from the inspired writer’s point of view. He 
is exhorting us to take patiently the scourg- 
ing and chastening of the Lord. In these 
chastenings we are to find keen, but conclu- 
sive, proofs that we are the sons of God, 
since “ the Lord scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth,’—not, however, for his plea- 
sure, but for our profit, and that we may 
become partakers of his holiness. JV in- 
deed are not come to the mount which 
burned with fire, but to Mount Zion, whose 
summit is crowned with the city of the 
living God, not with blackness and dark- 
ness and tempest. We do not stand be- 
neath a frowning heaven, on a darkened and 
trembling earth, but in “a kingdom which 
cannot be moved” even when heaven and 
“ec 


earth are shaken. Nevertheless, our 
God,” like the God whose glory burned on 


searching out 
lusts, burning 
that we may be perfect 


Sinai, “is a consuming fire,” 
all our secret evils and hidden 
them out of us, 
before Him. 

Are we, then, to shrink Trom Him, 
to fear and quake exceedingly so often as 
He draws nigh to reveal himself to us? 
Nay, we are rather to “serve Him with 
reverence and godly fear ;” we are to endure 
with patience and hope the fiery trials by 
which alone He can make us holy as He is 
holy, and perfect as He is periect ; we are to 
believe that, however grievous and painful 
our trials may be for the present, they are 
imposed on us simply because they “yield 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness to them 
who are exercised thereby.” In the New 
Testament as in the Old, God is a consuming 
fire, but a fire which burns up only that 
which is base and worthless in us and in the 


world, that it may quicken, develop, mature | 


all that is good and noble and pure. 
Here, then, we have before us the 


parel to a devouring or consuming fire. 
And however harsh and terrible they may 


have seemed to us, however repu 
our conception of God as the God of all 
grace, do they any longer convey harsh and 
repugnant sugg restions to us now that we 
have read them in their several connections, 
and seen what they really mean? Do they 
not rather confirm all the gracious analogies 
and conclusions we drew at the outset from 
the symbol itself? If 

fire, that it is not an implacable enemy, but 
a constant and benignant friend; that it 


mere we can 








leading | 
passages of Holy Writ in which God is com- | 


gnant to || 


say of | 
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that we use it and love it far more than we 
fear it; that it consumes that which is dead 
to warm and serve the living; that it holds 
all things in being and in order 
destroys, 
its occa- 
to vivify 
preserve and nourish is its common 
if we can say all this of fire, can 

e not also say it of God, and of the ows of 
God as revealed in Holy Scripture? Is 
not /Zfe our gracious friend till we compel 
Him to become our enemy? Is not our 
love toward Him, should it not be, more 
than our fear? Does not He seek to con- 
sume our dead works and evil lusts only 


while 
and 


| never becomes our enemy till we abuse it ; 


; that, if it | 
| it also quickens, and nourishes, and | 
| conserves ; that to destroy is only 
| sional and accidental work, 


that He may liberate and feed and strengthen | 


If He some- 
times destroy, does He not commonly 
quicken, and nourish, and conserve ? 
destruction only his strange occasional work, 


while his constant task from day to day is | 


to vivify and cherish? Is not his anger but 
for a moment, while his mercy endureth for 
ever ? 

“ Our God zs a consuming fire :” shall we 
not therefore rejoice and be glad? nay, 


” 


call upon the earth and the multitude of the | 


isles to share our joy? Are there not innu- 


|merable evils in our hearts which we have 


vainly attempted to subdue and destroy? 
Are there not innumerable evils in the world 
which no human strength will suflice to ex- 
tirpate? What, then, can be more full of 
comfort and hope for us than to learn that 


at the centre of the universe there burns a| 


sacred fire of Divine Love, to which all these 
intolerable but unconquerable evils will be 

stubble? What greater consolation to 
our defeated and oppressed hearts than to 
know that God will prove himself strong 
sainst the evils before which we are so 





weak ; that, sinful as we are, He will yet 
make us complete in holiness ; that though 
the world be all marred and stained by sin 
and its foul brood, He will yet purge and 
renew it? 

It may be that there are some who will 
never listen, however often He speaks ; 
never answer, however graciously He calls 
who will never profit, whether by the severe 
or the tender ministries of his love; and 
these, cleaving to their sins, may be con- 
sumed with the sins they would not let go. 
What then? To be evil is to be most 
miserable. For those who wi// de evil, what 
greater mercy can be shown than that they 
should be ¢ lestroyed out of their miseries, 
consumed by the love from which they will 
accept no higher boon? It may be that we 


| must pass through many fiery trials before 


Is not | 


we become holy as God is holy, and perfect 
as He is perfect. But shall we not rejoice 
in tribulation also, and even in being tried 
as gold and silver are tried, if only at last we 
come out of the furnace pure metal, capable 
of being fashioned into “ vessels of honour” 
for the palace of the Great King? It may 
be that the world must pass through bitter 
and long-protracted agonies of suffering and 
strife before the kingdom of our God and of 
his Christ can fully come. But shall we 
not give thanks that to the world, as to us, 
our God is a consuming fire—consuming 
that He may purify and conserve, shaking 
heaven and earth that He may bring in the 
kingdom that cannot be shaken? Shall we 
not all join in the prayer >—“ O, sacred fire 
of Love, which first burnest up all that is 
evil, and then shinest forth in sevenfold 


| glory on all that Thou hast made good, 


dwell Thou in our hearts, and in all hearts, 
that we, with all the world, may dwell for 
ever amid the healing and _transfiguring 
splendours of Thy grace!” 

SAMUEL COX. 





THE AND 
HE played in the lighted chamber ; 
I stood by my darling’ s side, 
And I watched her rosy fingers 
O’er the keys of ivory glide. 


MUSIC 


And the magical power of music 
Possessed my spirit quite, 

And the room and the company 
And faded away from my sight 


ae 
vanished, 


Meseemed we were sitting together, 
Only my love and I, 


ERS 


ERS. 


E} 


THE LIS 


And the meadows were green around us, 
And above us the cloudless sky ; 

And the scent of the flowers was filling 
The balmy morning air, 
The birds in the trees were 

And Love 
When, lo, the music was ended: 
A moment their talk they stayed, 
But merely to say “O, thank you! 
That was most charmingly played.’ 
GERARD BENDALL. 


singing, 
was with us there ;-— 
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| 2 northern limit of the equatorial cur- 

rent, running westward at the rate 
of from twenty to seventy miles a day, is, 
roughly, the fourth degree of north latitude, 
—a little to the southward of this parallel to- 
wards the coast of Africa,—considerably to 
the northward about 35° W. longitude, where 
it approaches its bifurcation off Cape San 
Roque. 

Occupying a band approximately between 
the parallels of 4° and 8° N., there is a 
tolerably constant current to the eastward, 
averaging, in the summer and autumn months 
when it attains its maximum, a rate of twenty 
to forty miles a day. The causes of this cur- 
rent are not well known ; it occupies a por- 
tion of the ever-varying space between the 
north-east and the south-east trades, and it 
seems probable that it may be a current in- 
duced in an opposite direction, in the “ zone 
of calms,” by the rapid removal of surface- 
|| water to the westward by the permanent 
|| easterly wind-belts. Opposite Cape Verde 
this easterly current takes a southward direc- 
tion, it is joined by a portion of the southern 
reflux of the gulf-stream, and, as the Guinea 
current, courses along the African coast as 
far south as the Bight of Biafra, where it dis- 
appears. Its greatest concentration and 
force is opposite Cape Palmas, where it is 
jammed in by the northern edge of the equa- 
torial current; its width is reduced to a 
little over a hundred miles, and it attains a 
maximum speed of sixty miles a day. 

After leaving St. Iago on the oth of August 
we began almost at once to feel the influence 
of the Guinea current, or rather perhaps of its 
northern tributary ; and from that date to the 
17th our course lay in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, parallel with the coast of Africa, and 
nearly in the path of the current. The 
temperature of the sea-surface, during this 
time, was nearly constant at 26° C., and the 
temperature of the air slightly lower. Serial 
soundings were taken at several Stations, and 
these gave a singularly rapid fall in tempera- 
ture of from 14° to 15° C. for the first 100 
fathoms, showing that the warm current, as 
in all other cases which we have observed, is 
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ture averaged 6° C., about 4° C. lower than | 


| the temperature at the same depth at two 
| Stations ten degrees farther north, between 
| the Canaries and the Cape Verdes. A serial 
sounding at every twenty-five fathoms, down 
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to one hundred and fifty, taken at Station 98, 
shows that the fall in temperature takes place 
chiefly in the first seventy-five fathoms. 


STATION, No. 08, AUGUST 14, 1873. 
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On Tuesday the roth of August the position 
of the ship at noon was lat. 5° 48’ N., long. 
14° 20’ W., about two hundred miles off Cape 
Mesurado. A sounding was taken in the 
morning, in 2,500 fathoms, with a bottom of 
dark sandy mud. The trawl was put over 
and brought up a considerable number of 
animal forms: among them, very prominent 
on account of their brilliant scarlet colour, 
nine large shrimps representing six species, 
one referred to the family of the Peneida, 
while the remainder were normal Caridide; 
several tubicolous annelids, and several ex- 
amples of a fine dorsibranchiate- annelid with 
long white bristles, which, exceptionally in 
its class, were very distinctly jointed ; many 
specimens of an undescribed polyzoon with 
stalked avicularia and large vibracula ; and 
a large Holothurid belonging to the gelatin- 
ous group which we had frequently met with 
previously in deep water, and remarkable 
for the position of the mouth, with its circle 
of branchiz, which was placed on the lower 
surface of the body near the anterior ex- 
tremity of the ambulatory area. 

The trawl contained unfortunately only a 
fragment of a very large species of Balano- 
glossus. Although evidently a worm, this 
animal presents so many anomalies in struc- 
ture, that Gegenbaur has defined a distinct 
order in its class for its accommodation, 
under the name of the Enteropneusta. The 
first known species, B. clavigerus, was origin- 
ally discovered by Delle Chiage, in the Bay 
of Naples, and after his first description it 
remained long unnoticed. _Kowalewski subse- 
quently detected another species of the 


|genus, B. minutus, also in the Bay of 
very superficial, At 300 fathoms the tempera- | 


Naples, and he worked out an excellent 
paper.on the anatomy of the genus, and 
showed that, like the Tunicata, Ba/anoglossus 
possessed a rudimentary branchial skeleton. 
The body, which is worm-like, is in three 


| marked divisions; a stout muscular proboscis, 



































with a terminal opening for the entrance 
and efflux of water, round which there is a 
ring of rudimentary eye-spots ; a strong 
muscular collar, somewhat like the collar 
in Sabella or Clymene,—between the collar 
| and the proboscis the mouth is placed ; and 
| the body, which is divided into three regions 
| —first, the branchial region, which occupies 
| about one-third of the length of the animal 
_and in which the cesophagus is bordered by 
| ranges of complicated gill-sacs, opening ex- 
|ternally and supported by a delicate skele- 
‘ton ; secondly, a region which contains a 





simple stomach with hepatic cocca, and the 
reproductive organs ; and, thirdly, an enor- 
mously lengthened transparent gelatinous 


seemed inclined to dawn. The singular 
|| history of its development added to the 
|| interest which had already been excited by 
the peculiarities of its structure. In his 
| series of papers on the development and 
|| metamorphoses of the larve and young of 
|| Echinoderms, Johannes Miiller figured and 
described what he regarded as an echino- 
|| derm larva under the name of Zornaria. 
A couple of years ago Metschnikoff found 
'| reason to believe that Zornaria was the larva 
|| not of an echinoderm, but of Balanoglossus ; 
|| and within the last year Alexander Agassiz 
|| has confirmed Metschnikoff’s view, by trac- 
| ing all the stages of its development from 


Tor ornaria to the fully-formed worm. 
__ XV—39 
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me region terminated by the aeuten 
opening. In our specimen only the pro- 
boscis, the collar, and the anterior portion 
of the branchial region were preserved ; but 
the proportions of these—the proboscis alone 
eleven mm. in length by eighteen mm. in width | 
—proclaimed it a giant among its fellows. 
From 
claimed a special—we might almost say amys- | 
terious—interest, for its wonderful branchial 
system associating it, an annelid, or perhaps ‘| 
more strictly an aberrant and highly-special- 
ised nemertid, with ascidians and with Am- 
phioxus, brought it into the fraternity among 
which the first hazy indications of a passage 
between the invertebrates and vertebrates 








St. Taul's Rocks. 


From the time we entered the current, 
immediately after leaving the Cape Verde 
Islands, the sea had been every night a per- 
fect blaze of phosphorescence. The weather 
was very fine, with a light breeze from the 
south-westward. There was no moon, and 
although the night was perfectly clear and 
the stars shone brightly, the lustre of the 
heavens was fairly eclipsed by that of the 
sea. The unbroken part of the surface 
appeared pitch black, but wherever there 
was the least ripple the whole line broke 
into a brilliant crest of clear white light. 
Near the ship the black interspaces pre- 
dominated, but as the distance increased 
the glittering ridges looked closer until to- 





its structure alone Salanoglossus || 
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| reach, they seemed to run together and to 
melt into one continuous sea of light. The 
| wake of the ship was an avenue of intense 
brightness. It was easy to read the smallest 
print sitting at the after-port in my cabin, 
| and the bows shed on either side rapidly 
| widening wedges of radiance, so vivid as to 
| throw the sails and rigging into distinct lights 
' and shadows. The first night or two after 
leaving St. Iago, the phosphorescence seemed 
to be chiefly due to a large Pyrosoma, of 
which we took many species with the tow- 
net, and which glowed in the water with a 
white light like that from molten iron. Be- 
sides the Pyrosoma there were large numbers 
of copepods, each of which, on being shaken 
in the curl of the wave, emitted a spark of 
light of great intensity, and the breaking 
water seemed filled with these glittering 
points. The tow-net brought up during the 
day, but more particularly towards evening, 
an enormous number of pelagic animals, 
most of them more or less phosphorescent. 
Among them, perhaps predominating in 
numbers, were decapod crustaceans in the 
“ Zoea” and “ Megalopa” stages of develop- 
ment; a great Phyllosoma, twelve centi- 
metres from tip to tip of the limbs ; several 
species of Zeucifer;> a beautiful little trans- 
parent Cranchia—a cuttlefish not more than 


a centimetre in length; a Shillirrhie, 


|| scattered over with golden spots; and an 
| oceanic Planarian. 


As we passed southwards the character of 


'| the phosphorescence changed somewhat. 


| Pyrosoma and the larger phosphorescent 


creatures became less abundant, and the 
light given out by the water, although on 
the whole even more vivid than before, was 
more diffused, so that water shaken im a vase 
gave out the uniform soft light of a ground- 
glass globe illuminated from within by a 
white flame. The microscope showed crowds 
of WVoctiluca, all of them in that stage where 
the body is inclosed in a firm spherical cyst 
preparatory to breaking up into the germs of 
the well-known flagellate form.  Voctiluca 
was in such numbers, from the 13th to the 
16th, that during the day the sea was greyish 
or slightly milky with them. The diffused 
phosphorescence was evidently mainly due 
to their presence ; but associated with them 
were other minute luminous forms, two 
species of eridinium, foraminifera, and 
minute crustaceans, in considerable abun- 
dance. 

We took with the towing-net on the sur- 
face in the Guinea current several of the 


wards the horizon, as far as the eye could | 











Plagusi@, the young flounders describéd by 
Professor Steenstrup, in a remarkable paper 
in which he contended that in passing from 
the young symmetrical to the adult distorted 
condition, one of the eyes of the Pleuronec- 
tid passed right through the head from one 
side to the other. All our specimens were 
perfectly symmetrical, and as they ranged 
from one to three centimetres in length, 
many of them were far beyond the stage in 
which the wandering of the eye is described 
by Steenstrup, and seemed rather to favour 
the view that there is a group of pelagic 
fishes, which—while presenting all the general 
features of the Pleuronectidz, never undergo 
that peculiar twisting which brings the two 
eyes of the flounder or turbot to the same 
side of the head, and is evidently in imme- 
diate relation with the mode of life of these 
animals which feed and swim with the body 
closely applied to the sea-bottom. 

On the 21st of August we sounded in 
2,450 fathoms, with a bottom of brownish 
mud evidently coloured by the debris from 
some of the small rivers on the African 
coast, not more than four hundred miles dis- 
tant. A temperature sounding-at every 100 
fathoms down to 1,500 showed that we 
were still in the Guinea current. About 
mid-day we fell in with the edge of the south- 
east.trades, and we shaped our course to the 
westward 


The trawl was sent down on the 23rd to a 
depth of 2,500 fathoms, with a bottom of 
Globigerina ooze, and during its absence 
temperature observations were taken at the 
usual intervals to 1,500 fathoms, and at 
every ten fathoms for the first sixty. 

On the 27th of August we sounded in the 
morning in 1,900 fathoms, the bottom of little 
else than the shells of Glodigerina. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the look-out 
reported St. Paul’s Rocks visible from the 
mast-head, and shortly afterwards they were 
seen from the bridge, a delicate serrated 
outline on the western horizon. 

These solitary rocks are nearly under the 
equator, and midway between the coasts of 
Africa and of South America. They were 
visited by Captain Fitzroy, accompanied by 
Mr. Darwin, in the Beagle, in 1832, and a 
good account of their natural history is given 
by Mr. Darwin in his “ Voyage of a Natu- 
ralist.” They were again touched at by Sir 
James Ross, in the Zrebus, in 1839. Mer- 
chant vessels usually give them a wide berth, 
but our party found a bottle wifh a paper, 
stating that on the roth of July, 1872, 
Captain Pack had landed from the ship 
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Ann Millicent, of Liverpool, bound from 
London to Colombo. We were greatly 
struck with their small size, for although 
we knew their dimensions perfectly—rather 
| under a quarter of a mile from end to end 
‘of the group—we had scarcely realised so 
| mere a speck out in mid-ocean, so far from 
|all other land. We came in to the west of 
the rocks under their lee. To our right there 
| were three small detached rocks dark and 
low ; then a rock about sixty feet high almost 
| pure white, from being covered with a varnish 
| of a mixture of phosphatic matter produced 
by the sea-birds and sea-salt ; next a bay or 





| 


| cove with a background of lower rock, To 
|| the left some peaks fifty to sixty feet high, 
| white and variously mottled, and to the ex- 


treme left detached rocks; the whole ridge 
excessively rugged, with channels and clefts 


| here and there through which the surf dashes 


from the weather side. 
A boat was sent off under the charge of 


| Lieutenant Bethell, with a quantity of whale- 


line, and a loop of eight or ten ply was passed 
round one of the rocks. To this a hawser 


was run from the ship, lying about seventy 
_ yards out with her bows in 104 fathoms 
| water. 
| whale-line, and the ship thus moored to the 
| rock, ‘There was a strong current running 
| past the rocks and a steady breeze blowing, 
| both off the rocks so far as the ship was con- 
| cerned, so that she was safe in any case. 


The hawser was made fast to the 


All was made fast about six o’clock, and Cap- 


| tain Nares and a small party of us went ashore 


in the jolly-boat. Landing on these rocks is 
no very easy matter. Right in the path of 
the trade-wind and of the equatorial. current 
there is always a heavy surf, which had a rise 
and fall when we were there against the pre- 
cipitous wall of rock of from five to seven 


| feet. The rock is in rough ledges, and land- 
|, ing has to be accomplished by a spring and 
| a scramble when the boat is on the top of a 
| wave, 
| setting behind the ship. There was not a 
|| Cloud in the sky, and the sun went down 
| into the sea a perfect disk, throwing wonder- 
| ful tints of rose-colour upon the fantastic 
|, rocks, 


When we landed the sun was just 


As mentioned by Mr. Darwin, there 
are only two species of birds on the rocks, 
the “booby” (Suda fusca) and the “ noddy” 
(Sterna stolida), both having a wide distribu- 
tion on tropical islands and shores. On 
St. Paul’s Rocks they are in enormous num- 


_ bers, and can be seen flying round the peaks 


and sitting on the ledges from a great dis- 
tance. We landed the first evening on the 
smaller rock which forms the northern por- 





tion of the ridge, and which is a breeding- 
place of the tern. The birds were quite 
tame, allowing themselves to be knocked 
over with a stick, or even taken with the 
hand. They build simple nests on the 
rocky ledges, of a conferva which grows 
abundantly at the water edge, mixed with 
feathers and matted together probably with 
some cement matter ejected from the bird’s 
stomach. The nests seem to be used more 
than once, perhaps with a little repair from 
time to time, for many of them were large, 
consisting apparently of several layers of 


| 
| 
} 





different dates, and were decomposed at the | 


base into a yellowish earth. 
was found in some of the nests, and in others 
a young bird, but the breeding season was 
evidently nearly over. The young bird is 
covered with fine black down, and looks 
like a little ball of black wool. 

The captain’s party laid a line across the 
mouth of the cove to make landing easier for 


A single egg | 


their successors, and in the evening a boat | 
went off with officers and men to fish. The | 


fish were in great numbers, particularly a 
species of the genus Caranx, called, apparently 
in common with many other edible fishes in 
Spanish or Portuguese waters, ‘“ Cavalio.” 
The texture of the fish is rather coarse, but 
the flavour is good ; it is allied to the “ tunny” 
of the Mediterranean. 

Next day the rocks were alive with 
surveyors and observers of all kinds, and 
blue-jackets fishing and scrambling, and 


otherwise stretching their legs and enjoying a | 
The atten- 


firm foundation under their feet. 
tion of the naturalists was chiefly directed 





to the southern rock, which is considerably | 


the larger. Both the tern and the booby 
breed here. The booby lays a single egg on 
the bare rock. There were a number of 
eggs and young birds seen, but as with the 
tern, the principal breeding season was past. 
In the morning both the booby and the 
noddy were quite tame, but towards after- 
noon, even these few hours contact with 
humanity had rendered them more wary, and 





it was now no longer possible to knock them | 


down with sticks or stones. 


We had even | 


some little difficulty in getting a specimen or | 
two of the Su/a for preservation, as we had | 


unwisely left this to the last. 


While some of the party were exploring 


> 


the rock, 
dredging, which we 


we tried once more a plan of | 
had adopted with some | 


success anchored on a bank at Bermudas. | 
We sent a boat off with the dredge to a dis- | 


tance of a quarter of a mile or so from the 
ship,—the boat taking the dredge line from 
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the coil in the ship; let down the dredge 
there and wound the dredge-rope slowly on 
board with the donkey-engine, thus dragging 
the dredge for a certain distance over the 
bottom. Life did not seem very abundant, 
but a handsome Cidaris, a species of Antedon, 
some crustaceans of ordinary shallow water 
types, and some handsome Gorgonie were 
| brought up. On going over the collection 
| from the rock, we found them to consist of a 
minute moth, two very smail dipterous 
| insects, a tick, parasitical on the birds, a 
| species of Chelifer, and three spiders. All 
| these species had been observed previously 
by Mr. Darwin, with the exception of the 
| Chelifer, and in ‘addition a wood-louse and a 
| beetle, neither of which we detected. All 
| the insects and Arachnida were found in the 
| old nests of the tern, many of which were 
| brought on board and carefully examined. 

There i is not a trace of a land plant on this 
island—not even a lichen. In the line 
within the wash of the surf there is a bright- 
pink band of an encrusting nullipore, which 
here and there becomes white, and greatly 
| resembles a coral; and the same belt pro- 
duces the conferva of which the tern’s nests 
are built, and one or two red alge. All the 
| Crannies in the rock are inhabited by Grapsus 
_ strigosus, an amphibious crab, which we had 
already met with on several of the Atlantic 
| islands. Its habits amused us greatly. It 
| Was much more wary than the birds—it was 
by no means easy to catch them, but they 
kept close round the luncheon baskets in 
| large parties, raised up on the tips of their 
toes and with their eyes cocked up in an 
attitude of the keenest observation, and 
whenever a morsel came within their reach, 
there was instantly a struggle for it among 
the foremost of them, and they ambled 
away with their prize wonderfully quickly 
| with their singular sidelong gait, and a look 
of human smartness about them, which has 
a kind of weirdness from its being exhibited 
through a set of organs totally different in 
aspect from those to which we usually look 
for manifestations of intelligence. 

The lobster-pots were down during the 
night, but they yielded little except a ‘small 
species of Palinurus. 

The structure of the rocks is peculiar, and 
they must be carefully analyzed before any 
definite opinion can be arrived at with 
regard to them. They are certainly, as Mr. 
Darwin has already pointed out, not of 
modern volcanic origin like almost all the 
other ocean islands. They look more like 
the serpentinous rocks of Cornwall or Ayr- 





shire, but from these even they differ greatly 


in character. Mr. Buchanan examined their 
mineral character carefully, and subjected 
the most marked varieties to a rough chemi- 
cal analysis. I quote from his notes. The 
white enamel-like incrustation described by 
Mr. Darwin was observed on the southern 
rock only, the haunt of the booby. The | 
northern rock is chiefly composed of what | 
appears to be Darwin’s yellowish harsh stone, 

split up into numerous fragments which some- | 
what resemble large weathered crystals of 

orthoclase. All these rocks give off alkaline | 
water when heated in closed tubes, and con- 
sist chiefly of hydrated oxide of magnesia, 
with alumina and peroxide of iron in sub- | 
ordinate quantity. Of the more recent veins | 
mentioned by Darwin, some are bordered 
on both sides by black bands of a hard in- | 
fusible substance. The powder has a dirty 

greyish green colour, and effervesces with | 
dilute hydrochloric acid, leaving a brown 

insoluble residue. In strong hydrochloric | 
acid it dissolves with evolution of chlorine, | 
and the colour phenomena of dissolving per- 
oxide of manganese. It was found to con- 
sist of phosphate of lime, peroxide of man- 
ganese, a little carbonate of lime and 
magnesia, and traces of copper and iron; 
like the other rocks, it gives off alkaline 
water in a closed tube. Mr. Buchanan is | 
inclined to regard all the rocks as referable 
to the serpentine group. So peculiar, how- 
ever, is the appearance which it presents, 
and so completely and uniformly does the | 
phosphatic crust pass into the substance of 
the stone, that I felt it difficult to dismiss the 
idea that the whole of the crust of rock now 
above water might be nothing more than 
the result of the accumulation, through un- 
told ages, of the insoluble matter of the 
ejecta of sea-fowl, altered by exposure to the 
air and sun, and to the action of salt and 
fresh water, but comparable with the “ stalac- 
titic or botroydal masses of impure phosphate 
of lime,” observed by Mr. Darwin at Ascen- 
sion. “The basal part of these had an | 
earthy texture, but the extremities were | 
smooth and glossy, and sufficiently hard to | 
scratch common glass. These stalactites 

appeared to have shrunk, perhaps from the | 
removal of some soluble matter in the act of 
consolidation, and hence they had an irregu- 
lar form.” 

The composition of the minerals did not 
seem, however, to be consistent with this 
mode of production. 

Early in the morning of the rst of Sep- 
tember, the island of Fernando Noronha was in 

























































| sight, and all forenoon we approached it under 
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| sible. 
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steam, sounding at eight a.m. in lat. 3° 33° 
S., long. 32° 16’ W., in 2,200 fathoms, with a 
bottom of globigerina ooze, and a bottom 
temperature of + 0°.5 C., the island distant 
twenty-one miles. We took a series of tem- 
perature soundings at every ten fathoms, down 
to sixty fathoms, 


STATION 112, SEPTEMBER 1, 1873. 


Depth in Lat. 3° 33’ S. 
Fathoms. ; Long. 32° 16’ W. 
Surface 25°.6 C. 

10 23 -9 

20 25 6 

3° 25 3 

4° 22 .9 

5° 17 3 

60 15 0 

75 13 .6 

100 12 .4 


and at every 100 fathoms to 1,500. At 
midday we sounded again about six miles 
from the island, with a depth of 1,010 


fathoms, and a bottom temperature of 2°.8 C., 
'so that Fernando Noronha, like most of the 
‘ocean islands, rises abruptly from deep 


water. 

It was a fresh, bright day, with a pleasant 
breeze from the S.E. At three o’clock we cast 
anchor in San Antonio Bay, just opposite the 


settlement and citadel. From this point the 


island has a very remarkable appearance. 


The land is generally not very high, an ir- 


regular cliff rising from the sea to a height of 
about a hundred feet, succeeded by undulating 
land and conical hills, usually covered with 
luxuriant vegetation. A little to our right 
there is a very singular-looking mountain, 
the Peak. A broad, craggy base rises 


abruptly from the sea; all the clefts among 


the rocks covered and filled with low vegeta- 
tion, and every here and there lines and 
patches of bananas. From a height of 
about four hundred feet, a column of 
rock starts up for six hundred feet more, 
the last two hundred feet certainly inacces- 
On one side there is a great cleft 
undercutting a projecting portion of the rock, 


and adding to the grotesqueness of its out- 


line. The citadel, a small fort, the station of 
the guard of Brazilian soldiers, is on the top 
of a projecting square cliff, right before the 
anchorage. ‘The village occupies a slight 
depression between the citadel and the Peak, 
and follows the depression a good way land- 
wards. There is a little bit of sandy beach 
to the right of the citadel, just below the 
village, which is the usual landing-place ; 
and to the left of the citadel (from the ship), 
there is a rather long stretch of sand, with 
another landing, in ordinary weather better 
than that near the town. To the extreme left 





there is a chain of small islands, one of | 
them with a fine, bold outline, called St. | 
Michael’s rock, and another much larger, | 
flat, and rather bare, Rat Island. The view | 
to the right is closed in by two very peculiar 
conical detached rocks, called “ The Twins.” 
The captain and I went ashore in the 
galley to pay our respects to the governor, 
and to see how the land lay. There was a 
heavy sea rolling on the rocks and beaches. 
Some queer little catamarans were moving | 
about, each with a man on it, a stool, a round 
basket, and a coil of fishing line. The man 
either sat on the stool or stood and propelled 
or guided his frail boat with one spade-like 
paddle, which he plied alternately on either 
side. Almost the whole of the boat, which 


together with cross pieces, is below the sur- 


pair of short drawers—and their smooth dark 
skins, look oddly, as if they were running 
about on the water without any support. 
One of the catamaran men spoke to us in 
English, and we attached him to us as inter- 
preter, and told him to go before us to the 
far landing-place, and then guide us to the 
governor’s quarters. Finding the sea running 
so high at the landing-place as to be scarcely 


shore, and taking advantage of a lull between 
the breakers, we ran the boat up on the far 
beach, and sprang out beyond reach of the 
surf, The road to the town lay in a hollow 
beyond the sea cliff. The road was tolerably 


and gravel, with a tangle of bushes, most of 


yellowish stems of the parasitical Cuscuta 


noxious of the island plants, stinging like a 
nettle, only much more bitterly. On the 
sides of the road the scrub became very dense, 
Euphorbias and leguminous plants, covered 
with a tangle of creepers belonging to many 
genera of the Circurbitacee, the Convol- 
vulaceee and Leguminose. The flowers of 
most of these were over, but still some 
pretty blue tufts of pea-bloom were scattered 
over the trees, and a little cucumber was 
abundantly covered with pale yellow flowers 
and scarlet fruit. 

Near the village the road crosses a ravine, 
along the sides of which there are some fine 
banyan trees. A pretty little dove was in 
myriads in the woods. They were so tame 





consists simply of two logs of wood fastened | 


face, and three or four of those fellows, with | 
their scanty garments—usually reduced to a | 


safe for a ship’s boat, we pulled along the | 


good, some part of the way through sand | 
them covered with thick masses of the long | 


americana, Among them was growing here | 
and there Jatropha urens, one of the most | 


that they would scarcely rise until we came | 
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close up to them, and if we clapped our | and it seemed to be of a size which made it 


hands they rose in a cloud, hovered in the 


air fora moment, and then settled down again. | events, the main features of its natural history, 

On the way our guide gave us some in-! Accordingly we arranged parties of civilians 
| formation about the place, which we found | 
Fernando | 
Noronha is a penal settlement, belonging to | occupied in surveying, volunteered to join 


on further inquiry to be correct. 


Brazil. There were then on the island the | 
usual number of about 1,400 convicts. To 
hold them in check there are 200 soldiers, a | 
Governor, who holds the rank of a major | 
in the army, and one or two other officials, | 
with their families. Beyond these, there are | 
no inhabitants on the island, with the excep- | 
tion of the wives of some of the convicts, | 
and a few women. | 

The usual terms of penal servitude range | 
from five to fourteen years. The prisoners | 


in this establishment are chiefly of a low | 


| grade, and most of them are convicted of | 


| great rigour. 


| produce. 


| about monthly to Brazil, in a little govern- 


heavy crimes,—crimes of all kinds, except, so | 
far as we could learn, political offences. In | 
Brazil the crime of murder is nominally | 
punished with death, but the sentence is | 


| usually, if not always, commuted to one of 
| transportation for life. 
| the Fernando Noronha convicts are under 
| these mitigated sentences. 


A large number of 


The convicts 
enjoy a considerable amount of liberty, and 
their life does not seem by any means one of 
They are allowed to build a 
hut, and to cultivate a little piece of garden- 
ground on their own account, and to sell the 
Their time and labour, from 
six A.M. to four P.M., belong to government, | 
and during that time they cultivate, in gangs | 
on government land, chiefly a small black 

bean, on which, as it seems, they themselves | 
chiefly subsist, and maize, which is exported 





ment steamer which likewise brings supplies 
to the island. The convicts receive from 
government each about 6s. a month, and 
have to keep themselves in food. Those 
who are expert fishers are allowed to ply 
their craft along the shore, a single man to a 
catamaran, and a certain proportion of the 
take goes to the government officials. There 
is no boat on the island even in the hands of | 





| the authorities. 


We were all extremely anxious to work up | 
this island thoroughly. From its remarkable | 
position nearly under the equator, 190 miles | 
irom the nearest land, participating, to some | 
extent, in the conditions of the other isolated | 
Atlantic groups, and yet, as we were well | 
aware, in all its biological relations mainly a | 
South American colony, it presented features 
of special interest to European naturalists ; 


| good-looking fellows. The great majority are 


possible in a few days to exhaust, at all 


to take up different departments, and the 
officers of the naval staff who were not 


them and help them in collecting. 
In the centre of the village, in an open 
space with a few fine bread-fruit trees, there 











is a solid building, forming a hollow square, 
which seems to be used chiefly as a prison || 
for convicts guilty of offences on the island, || 
and partly also as a market. Near this 
building a few irregular but rather neat-look- 
ing houses lodge the governor and the govern- 
ment Officials. ; 

We found the governor a grave, rather 
saturnine Brazilian, silent, partly because he 
spoke no foreign language and we could | 
only communicate with him through an in. || 
terpreter, and partly, I think, naturally. He || 
asked a number of questions which surprised || 
us a good deal from a man in his position. 
He inquired repeatedly what port in England 
we had sailed from, and to what English 
port we meant to return. He did not seem 
to understand our flag nor*the captain’s 
uniform, and asked if the ship had a com.- || 
mission from the British government. He 
did not seem to be quite able to grasp the 
idea of a man-of-war altered for scientific 
purposes, and without her guns. He was 
very civil, however, gave us coffee and cake, 
and told us that we might do what we liked 
on the island, in the way of shooting, making 
collections, putting up marks for surveying, || 
&c., and offered us horses and all the aid in 
his power. We left him, with the understand- || 
ing that we were to get guides from him on 
the following morning, and regularly to begin 
our work, After our interview, Captain |) 
Nares and I wandered through the settlement. 
Irregular “ streets” or double ranges of huts 
radiate from the central square. The huts 
are all separate, each with its little garden. || 
The huts are all nearly on the same plan, 
built of bamboowattles and clay, and thatched. 
Bananas grow wonderfully luxuriantly, em- 
bowering the little huts, some of which are 
whitewashed and clean and very picturesque. 
Often a great pumpkin plant had grown all | 
over the roof, and loaded it with its large 
fruit. In the gardens there were water- | 
melons and pumpkins, sweet potatoes, cas- | 
sava, lentils, and a few lemon, orange, and | 
bread-fruit trees. ‘The convicts were every- 
where most civil ; they were generally rather 
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of various shades of black, and often with the 

| jolly expression so common in the different 
| mixtures of the Negro race. In some of the 
‘huts there were women and children, and 
| from many of them came sounds of singing 
'and laughter and the music of a guitar or 
banjo. It was difficult to realise that the 
'whole place was a prison, with a population 
of convicted felons with their warders. 

Beyond the village we came to some old 
cane-brakes, and all round there was an in- 
cessant chirping of an infinite number of 
crickets, not unlike our English species. 
They ran over the road in all directions, and 
one could see dozens at atime. The cane- 
| brakes were full of doves, which rose as we 
approached, and fluttered up to the tops of 
the canes and looked at us; a little field- 
mouse was very abundant, scuttling about on 
the path and among the dry leaves ; alto- 
gether, the place seemed to be very full of 
varied life. We walked over to the other 
side of the rise, and had a splendid view of 
the weather coast, with the curiously-formed 
rock the “clocher” right beneath us, and 
the surf breaking over outlying rocks. There 
were some pretty views from the high ground, 
through cultivated valleys, dotted with 
banyan and bread-fruit trees and groups of 
palms, with scattered habitations of convicts 
half hidden among the beautiful foliage of 
the banana. 

The galley had been sent off, and was to 
have returned for us after the men had got 
their supper, and one of the cutters had 
come on shore for the other officers. The 
darkness falls in these latitudes like a curtain, 
and it was getting dark when we reached the 
beach. The captain had to look after the 
embarkation of the party, as the cutter was a 
bulky boat not well suited for surf work, and 
had to lie out a little way. We all went off 
in the cutter, instead of waiting for the galley, 
and had simply to watch for a favourable 
moment and make a rush for it up to the 
middle. We caught only one light breaker, 
and were soon all floundering in the boat, 
amid a storm of laughter. 

Early next morning, when all our prepara- 
tions were completed and our working-parties 
ready to land, Captain Nares announced 
that the governor had changed his mind, and 
| did not wish to have the island examined. 
The captain went ashore to expostulate, and 
| as we hoped that the change might have 

arisen from a misunderstanding which might 
| be removed, boats went off with several ex- 
ploring parties, the boats to lie off until one 
or other of two signals should be made from 





+ perpendicular to the length of the column. 





the ship, either the fore-royal shaken out, in | 
which case all was to proceed as had been | 
previously arranged ; or the main-royal shaken | 
out, when all the boats were to return to the | 
ship. Time wore on. My vé/e for the day | 
was to take the steam-pinnace and dredge in | 
moderate water off the coast. As the go-| 
vernor could not well object to that, I was not 
to be interfered with in any case, so I only 
waited to get a derrick fitted in lieu of one 
which had been damaged. About half-past 
ten the main-royal was shaken out, and the 
general recall for boats hoisted. | 

The pinnace had just started, and we ran | 
back to hear the news. 
courteous, but obdurate. We might land; 
he would give us horses and guides, every 
possible accommodation ; we might even shoot 
pigeons, but we must do no scientific work. 
Captain Nares asked, if we saw a butterfly if 
we might not catch it, but he said he would 
prefer that we should not., The governor of 
a convict establishment is in a very delicate 
position, and bears a heavy responsibility, not 
unaccompanied with serious risk, and it is, of 
course, difficult to judge his conduct in such 
a case; but it is not easy to see why his 
determination should have been exerted 
against our throwing light upon the natural 
history of the island only. Captain Nares 
and a party visited St. Michael’s Mount and 


The governor was | 


“Rat” and “Platform” Islands. Mr. Moseley | 


collected a great many plants, and Mr. Bu- 
chanan made some observations on the geo- 
logical structure of the islands, which I quote 
from his notes. 


The highest island, St. Michael’s Mount, forms 
one of the prominent peaks which are characteristic 
of the group. It is very — and formed entirely of 
phonolite, which occurs columnar at the base and 
massive towards the top; on the western side where 
we landed the columns are inclined to the horizon at 
an angle of about 30°. Their transverse section looks 
nearly square, the corners being, however, consider- 
ably rounded off. The columns are, for the most 
part, slender, and their mass is of a dirty green colour. 
In this the glassy felspar crystals are arranged with 
great regularity, with their broadest faces in a plane 


steep sides of the Mount are covered with loose 


The | 


blocks of massive phonolite, fallen down from above | 


and retained in position on a very steep incline by the 
stems of most luxuriant creeping plants. On the 


weathered sides of these blocks the glassy felspar | 
crystals, and also the crystals of hornblende, though | 


in a less degree, project sometimes to the extent of a 
quarter of an inch, so much more decomposable is 
the crypto-crystalline matrix than the crystals occur- 
ring porphyritically in it. This rock possesses in an 
eminent degree the characteristic property from which 
it derives its name: when struck with a hammer it 
literally rings like a bell. 

The rock is cleft from top to bottom in two planes 
nearly at right angles to one another. These clefts 
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are filled up with a hard flinty-looking substance, 
which appears from its structure to have been gra- 
dually deposited from water trickling down the sides. 
Its mass is concretionary and sometimes foliated, its 
colour is white to yellowish-white or brownish-yellow. 
It scratches glass with ease, and does not effervesce 
with acids. Plates of two to three millimetres in 
thickness are quite translucent. Heated in the forceps 
it does not fuse, but turns perfectly white and is then 
easily crumbled between the fingers, and in the closed 
tube it gives off alkaline reacting and empyreumatic 
smelling water. It was found to consist of phosphate 
of alumina and iron, with some silicate and sulphate 
of lime.” 

‘‘ Rat Island is the largest of the secondary islands, 
and the most distant from the main island. It is 
composed on the western side of massive basaltic 





rock and on the eastern of sandstone. The sandstone 
probably overlies the basalt, as, in its structure, it bears 
the marks of having been deposited in drifts, and the 
sand is calcareous, consisting of shell debris. On the 
way to and from Rat Island we had to pass along the 
western side of Booby Island. The wave-worn 
cliffs showed that the island was entirely formed of 
the above-mentioned calcareous sandstone; no igneous 
rock was visible, and, as the peculiar wind-blown 
stratification marks are continued below the level of 
the sea, it is probable that the land here is sinking or 
at all events has sunk. Platform Island consists 
of a mass of perfect basaltic columns rising out of the 
water and supporting a covering of massive basalt, on 
which is spread out the platform of calcareous rock 
on which are the ruins of a fort, and from which the 





island doubtless takes its name.” 














St. Paul's Rocks.——Breeding-place of the Noddy. 


In the pinnace we went along the northern | 


shore of the main island, dredging nine 
times, in water from seven to twenty fathoms 
deep. We got surprisingly little, only a few 
crustaceans, one or two star-fishes, and a 
pretty little cdaris. We passed some very 
| beautiful bits of coast-scenery ; a series of little 
| sandy bays witha steep cultivated slope above 
them, or a dense tangle of trees absolutely 
imbedded in one sheet of matted climbers, 
separated by bold head-lands of basalt or 
trap-tuff. There was one particularly beauti- 
| ful view when we opened “ Les Jumeaux,” 
and had the peak directly behind them. 


| 


Farther on the cliffs became even more 
precipitous, with nests of sea-birds on all | 
the ledges; tropic birds; a beautiful little | 
tern, snowy white, which usually flew in 
pairs a foot or two apart, one following all | 
the motions of the other, like a pair of | 
paper butterflies obedient to the fan of a | 
Japanese juggler. We could see these terns 
| flying over the land, and often alighting upon 
| the trees. The noddy was very common, 
and the booby in considerable numbers. 
High upon the cliffs we could see the nests 
of the Frigate-bird (Zachypetes aguila}, and 
|from time to time one of these splendid 
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birds moved in slow and graceful circles 
over our heads. We lay for some time 
below the cliffs, admiring the wonderful 
wealth of animal and vegetable life, and re- 
turned slowly to the ship. 

In the meantime, some of our party had 
been foraging in the town, buying up what 
they could from the convicts ; and we were 
glad to see a goodly pile of water- and marsh- 
melons, very desirable in hot weather after a 
long spell at sea. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 3rd of 





September, we weighed anchor and left 
Fernando Noronha, some of us who had set 
our hearts upon preparing a monograph of 
the natural history of the isolated little 
island, and had made all our arrangements 
for the purpose, were of course greatly disap- 
pointed ; but, underlying our disappointment, 
I am inclined to think that there was a 
general feeling of relief on leaving a place 
which, with all its natural richness and beauty, 
is simply a prison, the melancholy habita- 
tion of irreclaimable criminals. 


C. WYVILLE THOMSON, 














PARTING. 


6 he silent figures in a silent land, 

Clasping each other closely while they may ; 

No need for words, their yearning eyes can tell 
All that those sorrow-silent lips would say. 


Ay! clasp and cling thus closely while ye may, 
And say farewell with those despairing eyes. 
Day dies, and one of you, ere morn, must pass 
To that still land which heeds not tears or cries. 


O soul! whose spirit wings are trembling now 
To bear thee far from loving human eyes, 
Parting seemed bitter, but thine eyes have caught 
The radiant home-light from beyond the skies. 


And glorious words of welcome strangely blend 
With those of parting, till the bitter pain 

Fades like a shadow from the dying brow, 
And God’s own light and peace shine there again. 





But to that stricken heart which still must live, 
And learn to tread alone the world’s steep roa:l, 
No angel-voice has come to whisper peace, 
No God-sent strength to ease its weary load. 


No light! no peace! no tenderness of grief, 
Reigns in that weary, sorrow-stricken heart, 

Nought but the feeling, “ Thou and I are onc, 
Not Death itself hath power to bid us part.’ 


But as a bitter wind on opening flowers 

Checks their fair promise, and the blossoms dic 
A sudden shadow fell, Hope passed away, 

And the lone heart sent forth a bitter cry. 


“Oh! if our Father take thee to himself, 
He, who is love, will also bid me come ! 

My God ! my God! my heart would plead with Thee, 
But language faileth me, my heart is dumb.” 


Fear not! thy Father understands full well 
The silent pleading of thine anguished heart, 
His Father-heart is grieving for thy grief, 
Oh! trust Him still, although He bids you part. 
JESSIE LEE. 
































| for precedence in reaching the goal which they 


| on a feat of horsemanship; of being the 
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SUGGESTIONS. 
By THE AUTHOR or “Lapy BELL,” 


IIIL—BEATEN MEN AND WOMEN. 


| S° long as there is inequality in men’s|I myself form a unit, of beaten men and 


fortunes, so long as there are prizes | women. 
and blanks according to men’s judgment} The next question is, how far is it a mis- 
held up before the combatants in the great | fortune to be beaten? Of course that 
arena of life, there must be beaten men and | depends altogether on the nature of the 
women, even as conquest implies defeat. | thing contended for. Human nature is short- 
God has ordained inequality in men’s for- | sighted and perverse. In infancy it will court 
tunes, and it is a law of human nature—a | the means for its own destruction ; the child 





wholesome and beneficial law within due | stretching forth its hand and clamouring to | 


limits—that men and women should press | get at the live coal or the sharp knife, and the 
man or the woman compassing heaven and 
desire to attain. ‘Therefore we shall always | earth for the fatal post, or the false companion 
have beaten men and women, even as we|more destructive than the coal, or more 
shall always have the poor with us. cruel than the knife. 


Still the number of beaten men and women| A merciful Providence, like the wise friend, 


| might be lessened by a very simple process, | in denying baneful gratifications, is often far 


If the candidates on every list would but be | kinder to man than he is to himself. Even 
reasonable and count the cost of the under-| when the object desired appears lawful and 
taking on which they often rush with very | laudable, and cannot upon any reflection be 


| few thoughts of the price involved or the | considered in the light of dallying with temp- 


penalty provoked, the disconsolate ranks of | tation, still somany consequences remain hid- 
the beaten would be happily thinned. This | den from our closest scrutiny,so much which is 
counting the cost of being first in any enter-| “one man’s meat” may prove in the sequel 
prise, is easily said in so many words. It is|of the homely proverb “ another man’s 
the same whether the end in view be a great | poison,” that not only are we not war- 
or small one—being a first-class in a college | ranted in indulging in excessive regret for a 
examination, or being stroke oar in a winning | mere temporal loss, but if we live long 
boat in a University race; of being nomi-| enough our regret may be changed to re- 
nated to a vacant situation, or complimented | joicing, and we may come to think it one of 
the most gracious circumstances in our 
wife or daughter excelling in womanly virtue | history, that we were baulked of that prospect 
of a family or of a neighbourhood, or the | which in its dawn we regarded as so fair. 

deftest lace weaver and croquet player.| But no doubt there are aims which to reach 
But to do, instead of to say, implies a cool, | would be well-nigh certain gain, and on which 
clear head, a conscientious foresight, a reso- | we calculate correctly thaf much of our future 





lute determination to be true at all hazards | spiritual as well as temporal welfare depends. | 
If, even in the most respectful way, we pooh- | 
partial nor prejudiced, but to assign to! poohed every aim, we should be in the con- | 


—neither to be sanguine nor desponding, 


one’s self and to others just limits in| dition of that faint heart which never won 
schemes and tasks, Indeed, counting the | fairlady ; we should be unfit for and unworthy 
cost stands for so much, that were it not a | of the prizes which God will give to the 
religious duty divinely inculcated, and/true man both here and hereafter. Yet 
therefore laid on all with the promise of| there may be unaccountable, disheartening, 
strength being given to fulfil it, I should | crushing failure in these aims. We have done 
hesitate to set it before my readers with any | well, we are fully persuaded, to try for this 
confidence of its being possible to many of | good thing, we have meant well, we have 
them. As it is, I fear that the sad experience’| even run well so far as our strength and 
of being beaten will be, to the greater pro- | knowledge permitted in this race. We are 
portion of mankind, the first lesson in counting | certain that if we had succeeded we should 
the cost. have been furnished with many advantages 

In this sense my paper ought to be|to be better workers of God’s work, better 
popuiar, and to find many readers, since I |men and women to the day of our death. 
address it to that multitude, among which | Yet we are beaten; those helps and props, 
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those high watch-towers to gaze a-field from, 
and that broad rampart to shelter and wall 
us in, so that we could dwell in tranquillity 
and never more be tempted to stray, have 
all eluded our grasp, and we are left so much 
poorer, weaker, and more forlorn, in that we 
have had a glimpse of the goodly portion 
which might have been ours, but which is 
allotted to another perhaps not more deserv- 
ing, and unquestionably not more anxious to 
win it than we were. 

If this be so,—if we are not labouring 
under some great delusion, and if we cannot | 
be sufficiently magnanimous to rejoice with 
the old heathen Greek that there has arisen 





place we aspired to—then. there must be 
some hidden explanation of the problem. 
We have been beaten. Yes, and may it not 
have been in the way of discipline? We 
started with the decided impression that we 
were the men for the place, amply furnished 
with the materials of victory, and the result 
has shown us to have been in error; the 


we trusted have failed us. Can we not im- 
prove the experience, and seek to acquire 
more enduring speed and vigour? How 
often in the history of nations have the 
beaten lived to beat their enemies. Why, 
the Czar Peter coveted and could not have 
enough of the Swedish Charles’s conquests, 
till the Czar learned to conquer. Are we 
civilised men and women of the nineteenth | 
century, good men and women with many 
faults, seeking to maintain and extend good- 
ness, and to repair and diminish wrong, so far | 
behind the gallant, half-savage Czar, that we | 
cannot take a leaf from his book ? We are all | 
aware that we must learn “‘hardness”—that is, 
manly or womanly firmness and endurance in 
our service, and how else are we to learn it 
save in being beaten, worsted, compelled to 
relinquish both schemes and dreams, how- 
ever blindly held, or fondly cherished; | 
bidden begin all over again, and strive 
better; and after we have striven six, or | 
twenty, or a hundred times, perhaps at the | 
last we may be allowed to grasp the token of | 
victory? Could we only copy the example | | 
of the Czar Peter, in a spirit so much the | 
meeker and more modest, that we are not 
warriors, far less Muscovite Czars, but simple 
citizens of a country the boundaries of which 
do not end on this side time, our loss would 
become our gain; and we should be brought 
to cry it was well for us that we were beaten. 

The fact is, that the manner in which a | 
man or woman bears being beaten, and the | 








| 


| having lost it, he lost himself with it. In 


| Alva, and the trained hosts of Spain ; 


| not by yours.” 
| ledgment, 


| animal life, and to make such terms with 


| loss to press least heavily on his followers, 


| perity, to be sweet-tempered, obliging, cheer- 


influence which it exercises on his or her 
future career, is the great test to bring out 
what is in him or her, to prove beyond 
mistake whether there is a strain of real 
heroism in the individual, or whether it has 
been but the sham trappings of heroism, 
which mocked the credulity of a few or of 
many admirers. 

It was in this respect that “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” of Scottish song, broke down ut- 
terly. He fought but one campaign, and, 


place of bracing himself to fight another, or 
even bringing himself to accept the situation 
and make the most of it, he sank into reckless 
dissipation, which ended in drivelling idiotcy. 
And it was in this respect that the gay, 
thoughtless young Prince of Orange vindi- 
cated his right to be the “ Father William” 
of Dutch hearts. Beaten not once or twice, 
but many times; losing not one campaign, 
but half a dozen campaigns among the 
hardest ever fought, like Robert Bruce, he 
would neither be conquered himself, nor 
let the land he loved be conquered; to 
his last breath he would defy Philip and 
and 
so the Sea Beggars did not scour the seas in 
vain, and the siege of Alkmeer was raised 
and Leyden was saved by.the breaking down 
of the dykes, and William lived to be Stadt- 
holder, and had his life attempted five times 
before he was stabbed to the heart, and 
mourned for by all Holland. * 
In the whole history of modern warfare, 
few triumphs could be more fraught with 
heroism than that defeat of General Lee’s in 
the civil war in America, after which he told 
his officers in substance, “JT was mistaken ; 
the battle has been lost through my fault, 
Having made this acknow- 
he set himself with his whole 
strength to prevent a waste of life, even of 


the victorious general as should cause the 


since he cared nothing in comparison for 
what came of himself. 

It is easy enough to smile when the sun 
| shines, to carry ourselves jauntily in pros- 


ful, even to a certain extent dutiful and 
devout, when we are young, strong, light- 
hearted, and have it all our own way. This 
is like being jolly with Mark Tapley in the 
pleasantest of circumstances. There is little 
virtue, and there may be less soundness and 
constancy in it. 

It is another thing to be kind, brave, 
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| patient, bright, alike unsoured and unhard- 
_ ened, resigned, and reverent, when youth 
| and its joyous illusions have fled; when Care 
| has come, as it surely will come, with middle 
life, when the harassed man or woman is 
| sickly, infirm, tormented ; when the wan hag 
Disappointment waits on the grim rider 
| Care; when friends are dead, or scattered, 
| or changed; when the heart’s last treasure 
| is threatened, and the broken spirit can no 
| longer rise sanguinely, and in thought repel 
the stroke. 

But this is the trial of faith, and he, or 
| She, who in the might of Another, rather 
than in his or her own might, comes with 
| credit through the trial, follows in the train 
| of the one great hero whom the world has 
| seen, for— 


** Who best can drink his cup of woe, 

Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears Fis cross below 
He follows in his train.” 


But there are respects, and those too 
the most important, in which it is im- 
possible for a true man or woman to be 
beaten. Can a poet cease to be a poet 
because he does not receive a poet’s bays? 
Is a commander and ruler of men less a 
commander or ruler although he never holds 
a marshal’s baton or wears a king’s crown? 
All the evidence of the ages witnesses to the 
contrary. Sappho’s song sounds as sweet 
echoing down from the ancient world as 
does Corinne’s ; Oliver Cromwell impresses 
us with as royal a power as if he had been 
a Stuart ora Bourbon. A great many of the 
things which we strive for with the best title 
are but shadows or reflections of the realities 
which we already possess. The very wife- 
and-mother hunger which exists naturally in 
the breasts of women, proceeds from the 
honouring, cherishing love which God has 
rooted deep in all tender hearts. The plant 
of love is not rooted up, though its direct 
outward development is stayed. We may 
lose the shadows or reflections, which are in 
a sort arbitrary and accidental, but we cannot 
lose the realities, which are integral parts of 
our being, and just as we are immortal, they 
are eternal. God, who sees not as man 
sees, and works not as man works, can 
so ordain that the absence of one outward 
object may serve at once to deepen and 
purify, consecrate and expand the inward 





sentiment, until it is ready to spend itself in | 


many fertilising streams, and on many objects. 


Thus the prophet foretells, “ Many more are | 


the children of the desolate than the children 
of the married wife, saith the Lord.” 

Surely it is a great comfort to the beaten 
men and women to know that in the main, 
they may if they will, by God’s decree, never 


be beaten. Poor they may remain, undistin- | 
guished they may continue, a thousand specv- | 


lations and examinations may end in those 
fated to be beaten, men and women being 


worsted, while rival candidates succeed easily | 


on all sides. Strong tastes may be ungrati- 
fied, or so partially appeased as but to render 
the craving more intense. Travel, cultivated 
society, science, art, even books in this 
bookish age, may be more or less denied. 
The love of the beautiful in material things 
may be sentenced to a perpetual martyrdom. 
The heart’s passionate longings may find no 
return, or the cup of home happiness may 
be dashed from the lips; still the truths of 
which all these gifts were no more than the 
expressions cannot be touched. The moral 


and spiritual, even the intellectual, need | 
not be affected. The man or .woman is a | 
complete man or woman notwithstanding, | 
and may be as perfect in degree in the sight | 
of God, and even in the sight of the wiser | 


of his or her fellow men and women as if he 


or she had received of all good things richly | 


to enjoy. 


And for those earthly temporal depriva- | 
tions which do befall beaten men and | 
women, I suppose the French sentence, | 
taken in its best sense, is written, “ Heaven | 
is made for beaten men.” It is not those | 
whom God hates, but those whom He loves | 
that He chastens. Heaven is not entered by | 
jubilation, but by tribulation. Let us be- | 


think ourselves that all suffering is explained 
by the fact that the Captain of our salvation 


was made perfect through suffering; and | 


that to the eyes of the motley crowd that 


stood round the cross on its awful day, and | 
saw Him whom they called the King of | 


the Jews nailed there, that same Son of 


God—whom Jewish priests mocked with | 


the taunts, “ He saved others, himself He 
cannot save,” “Let Him come down from 
the cross, if He be the Son of God. and 
we will believe Him’—died a beaten 
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DAYS NEAR ROME. 


V.—CERVETRI, CORNETO, AND VULCI. 


HESE most in- 
teresting Etrus- 
can sites are in 
the same direc- 
tion, and Roman 
travellers may 
well devote two 
me or three days to 
exploring them. 
They may all be 
reached, within a 
few miles, by the 
Civita) Vecchia 
line of railway, 
and Cervetri, for 
which tickets should be taken to the railway 
station of Palo, can easily be visited in the 
day from Rome. 

Palo consists now of a tiny hamlet, with a 
seventeenth-century fortress on the sea-coast, 
marking the site of Alsium, where Pompey 
had a villa, to which he retired in disgust 
| when refused the dictatorship. Julius Cesar 
| and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius also had 
| villas here; but nothing now remains of the 
ancient town except some foundations near 
the sea-shore. 

Even from the station, the white walls of 
Cervetri may be discovered under the low- 

lying grey hills upon the right. The distance 
|| by the fields is about four miles, but by the 
'| high road it is nearly six. The former path 
| turns off to the right, just after the road has 
crossed the Vaccina rivulet, and is not dif- 
ficult to find, but it is impervious in times of 
flood, as near Cervetri another brook has to 
be crossed upon stepping-stones. This is 
the “Czeretanus Amnis” of Pliny, which is 
mentioned by Virgil. 

The most conspicuous feature in distant 
views of the town is the ugly castle of Prince 
Ruspoli, who is Prince of Cervetri, and to 


Old Cathedral, Corneto. 


whom most of the land in this neighbourhood | 
The people all work in gangs, | 


belongs. 
long lines of men and women in their bright 
costumes digging the land together. Most | 
travellers who come upon them thus, will be | 
struck with the rude songs with which they | 
accompany their work, one often leading, and 
the rest taking up the chorus in melancholy 
cadences. 

Cervetri was called Agylla by the Pelasgi, 
| and Cre by the Etruscans. Tradition says | 
| that the latter name was given to it because | 

when the Etruscan colonists were about to | 


besiege it, they hailed it, demanding its name, 
and a soldier on the walls answered Xaipe— 
“hail!” which they afterwards chose, upon 
its capture, for the name of the city. 

The earliest mention of Agylla is to be 
found in Herodotus. Its Tyrrhenian in- 
habitants, having conqueref the Phoczeans in 
battle, cruelly stoned to death the prisoners 
they brought back with them. Afterwards 
every living creature who approached the 
spot where this tragedy had been enacted 
was seized with convulsions or paralysis. 
The oracle of Delphi was consulted how the 
wrath of the gods might be appeased, and 
the people of Czre were commanded to cele- 
brate the obsequies of the slain, and annually 
to hold games in their honours, which, says 
Herodotus, was done up to his time. 

Virgil indicates the early importance of 
Agylla, by describing that its ruler Mezentius 
sent a thousand men to assist Turnus against 
fEneas. In the time of the Roman monarchy 
Czere was one of the chief places in Etruria, 
and it became one of the twelve cities of the 
league. When Tarquinius Superbus was ex- 
pelled from Rome, Livy relates that, with his 
two younger sons, he took refuge at Cere. 
In 365, during the Gaulish invasion, +Czre 
became the reftige of the vestal virgins of 
the Flamen Quirinalis, and its people are said 
to have successfully attacked the Gauls who 
were returning with the spoil of Rome, and 
to have taken it from them. From the belief 
that the Etruscan priests of Czre first in- 
structed the Romans in their mystic religious 
rites has been deduced the word ceremony— 
“‘ Ceeremonia.” 

In the early times of the Empire the town 
is described by Strabo as having already lost 
all signs of its ancient splendour, but in the 
time of Trajan its medical waters—Aquz 
Czeritanze, the same which Livy mentions as 
flowing with blood 
ancient prosperity. From the fourth to the 
| eleventh century it possessed a cathedral and 

a bishop, but since then it has increasingly 

decayed, part of the inhabitants removing to 
la town on another site—Ceri Nuova—and 
| leaving to the old city the name of Czre 
| Vetus—Cervetri. As we pass the ruined 
| church of La Madonna dei Canneti in the 
'_ reedy hollow, and ascend the hill of Cervetri, 
‘the walls built by its Orsini barons rise 
| Picturesquely along the crest of the hill, 
| constructed with huge blocks of orange- 
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cations. We must enter the town by the 
picturesque medizeval gateway, to engage the 


of far niente, he is not always very willing 
to do. Lights must also be taken. The 
ancient city, which was of oblong form, was 
nearly five miles in circuit, and filled the 
promontory, one small corner of which is 
occupied by the 
medieval town. Of 
all this scarcely any- 
thing, except a few 
fragments of wall 
rising upon the tufa 
cliffs, can be dis- 
covered; but it is 
not so with the Ne- 
cropolis. 
One must descend 
the path which turns 
to the right outside 
the gateway, leading 
immediately under 
the walls over some 
waste ground covered 
with the Virgin’s 
thistle, and down a 
steep path into the 
ravine of La Buffala- 
reccia, watered by 
the stream called 
Ruscello della Ma- 
donna de’ Canneti. 
Mounting the oppo- 
site hill, we find our- 
selves on high breezy 
downs overgrown 
with sweet basil and 
violets, and with a 
delightful view to- 
wards the sea, as 
well as to the medi- 
eval city rising on 
its orange crags, half- 
buried in bay and 
ilex. This hillside 
is now called La 
Banditaccia, from being zerrabandita, land 
set apart by the commune, while the fina! 
syllable of the name is due to its unproductive 
character ; and this was the Necropolis of 
Czre. Many of the tombs were hollowed 
in the cliffs as in Northern Etruria, but the 
largest and most remarkable are burrowed 
out of the tufa beneath the upland turf, and 
are often quite unmarked externally, but in 
pone cases indicated by a tumulus. 
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coloured tufa taken from the Etruscan fortifi- | 
that which is far the most striking is the 
furthest in the line, the Grotta dei Bassi, 
custode of the tombs, and insist upon his ac- | 
companying us, which, with true Italian love | difficult of access. 


| Cervetri we all considered this vast sepul- 


Many of the tombs are worth visiting, but 


Relievi, which is often filled with water, and 
When we first visited 


chral chamber, adorned with huge shields and 
other weapons, sculptured in the boldest re- 
lief out of the solid rock, and casting long 
shadows in the glare of the torchlight, one 
of the most striking 
sights we ever looked 
upon. But durng 
our last visit the 
tomb was quite in- 
accessible from the 
water with which it 
was filled. The 
Grotta de’ Tarquinj, 
the tomb .of the 
Tarquins, the family 
of the last of the 
Roman kings, is most 
interesting. It con- 
sists of two stories, 
the lower chamber 
is reached from the 
upper, and is covered 
with inscriptions 
rudely cut, and 
painted in red or 
black, in which the 
name of Tarchnas 
occurs at least thirty- 
five times. The 
Grotta dell’ Archi- 
tettura is supported 
by two huge fluted 
columns, and is sur- 
rounded by a shelf 
with divisions all 
round for two bodies 
in each, and an inner 
chamber for the 
heads of the family. 
The Grotta de’ Sarco- 
phagi still contains 
three large tombs of 
alabaster. Two of 
these support grand figures of warriors. One 
lies flat upon his back like a templar, the 
other has turned away upon his side towards 
the wall. The third sarcophagus has no 
figure, and is beautifully transparent. It 1s | 
so seldom that monumental effigies can still || 
be seen iz situ in the Etruscan sepulchres, | 
that this tomb is most interesting, as weil as }} 
wonderfully impressive and picturesque. It || 
is often filled with water, but it is still possible ! 
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to enter by creeping round the couches upon 
which the sarcophagi are laid, and the reflec- 
tion of the torches in the water adds to the 
effect of the scene. The Grotta del Triclinio 
is covered with nearly-effaced paintings of a 
very archaic character, banqueting scenes, 
repeated again and again, and animals. This 
tomb takes its name from the benches of 
rock, to support the dead, which surround 
it. Bas-reliefs of a boar and a panther are 
sculptured near the entrance. The paint- 
ings here are especially interesting, because 
Pliny mentions ancient paintings, believed to 
be of earlier date than the foundation of 
Rome, as existing in his time at Czere. 

These are the most remarkable of the 
tombs on La Banditaccia, but there is an- 
other tomb on the other side of the road, 
|| leading up to Cervetri, which should be 
|| visited, not so much for what it is now, but 
as the place where the most remarkable of the 
Etruscan ornaments now in the Vatican were 
| discovered. This tomb is called the Grotta 
Regulini- Galassi from its discoverers, the 
| arch-priest Regulini of Cervetri and General 
| Galassi, and is entered by a rude arch, sur- 
mounted by a block of menfro, under a low 
| bank in a ploughed field. 
| Of all the famous sites of Etruria, Cer- 
| vetri is the one most easily visited from 
Rome; but the excursion may be advan- 
|| tageously prolonged by rejoining the railway 
| at Palo, sleeping at Civita Vecchia, and pro- 
ceeding from thence to Corneto and Vulci. 

Monotonous plains, covered with lentisc, 
cork, and myrtle, separate Civita Vecchia 
from Corneto, which crowns a long ridge of 
hill with its towers, while beyond it rises 
another and barren ridge, which was the site 
of the ancient Tarquinii. 

A winding road ascends from the ‘station 
to Corneto, about a mile and a half dis- 
tant. As we near the town, its battlemented 
walls are very picturesque. Close to the 
gate is the magnificent old Gothic palace of 
Cardinal Vitelleschi, whose splendid flam- 
boyant windows are so little appreciated by 
the inhabitants of Corneto, that it has ob- 
tained the name of // Palazzaccio—the great 
ugly palace. The court-yard has a beautiful 
cloister, with open galleries above, but it is 
lamentably neglected, and the palace is now 
turned partly into a barrack, and partly into 
a most miserable inn. 

Cardinal Vitelleschi, who built this palace, 
: mentioned by a contemporary chronicler 

“the most valorous captain of his time,” 
“a was strangely rewarded with a Cardinal’s 
hat by Eugenius IV. (1431-47) for his services 





as General of the Papal armies. In his 
honour, also, an equestrian statue was 
erected in the Capitol by the Roman Senate, 
with the title of Pater Patrie, which had 
been bestowed upon Augustus; while, be- 
cause they were his fellow-townsmen, the 
Roman citizenship was conferred upon all 
the inhabitants of Corneto. After rising to 
the highest point of prosperity, Cardinal 
Vitelleschi was suspected of treason by Pope 
Eugenius, and he was arrested as he was 
passing the Castle of S. Angelo, but received 
sO many wounds in attempting to defend 
himself and escape, that he died in the for- 
tress after only four days of imprisonment, 
in1440. Hisshield of arms, with two heifers, 
in allusion to his name, still hangs over his 
palace gate, and Corneto still possesses the 
great bells of Palestrina, which he carried off 
when he took and totally destroyed that 
famous fortress of the Colonnas, 

A lane behind the palace leads to the 
Cathedral, S. Maria di Castello—a good 
specimen of twelfth century architecture. 
It contains a curious pulpit of 1209, with 
lions on its staircase, a beautiful opus- 
alexandrinum pavement, an altar with a bal- 
dacchino inscribed 1060, and some tombs of 
bishops. The baptistery is octagonal, sur- 
rounded with slabs of different coloured 
marble. Separated from the church stands 
its massive square campanile, shorn of one- 
third of its original height, and of the statues 
of horses from Tarquinii, which are said 
once to have stood on the angles at the 
summit, 

At the opposite end of the town is the 
Palazzo Bruschi, containing many Etruscan 
Antiquities, and possessing a beautiful garden 
of cypresses decorated with Etruscan vases 
and tombs, and with a glorious view over 
the sea and its islands, and towards the pro- 
montory of Argentara. 

In one of the convent churches in the 
town, of which they had been patrons in 
their lifetime, the body of Letitia Buonaparte 
— Madame Mére—(who died at Rome), 
with that of her brother, Cardinal Fesch, 
reposed for some years; but they are now 
removed to Corsica, to a church which the 
cardinal had founded. 

Behind and beyond Corneto stretch the 
barren rugged heights of the Monterozzi, the 
Necropolis of old Tarquinii. Nothing is to 
be seen above-ground but low mounds scat- 
tered over the table-land. The number of 
tombs it contains has, however, been com- 
puted at not less than two millions, and the 
Necropolis is considered to be sixteen miles 
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with rapidly-perish- 
ing frescoes of the 
funeral banquets 
and games given in 
honour of the dead. 
In the Grotta del 
Morte is a fresco of 
an aged Etruscan 
lying on his lofty 
death-bed, to which 
his daughter is as- 
cending to give him 
a farewell kiss while 
other figures stand 
around in attitudes 
of grief. In one of 
the tombs, opened 
|is 1823, the excava- 
| tors actually beheld 
the occupant, a 
| warrior, stretched 
|upon a bed of rock, 
land, in aé_ few 
‘minutes, saw him 
| vanish, as it were, 
‘under their eyes ; 
‘for, as the atmo- 
| sphere entered the 
'tomb, the armour, 
‘entirely oxydized, 
crumbled into dust, 
‘so that, after the 
| vision of a moment, 
‘not a vestige re- 
‘mained! The paint- 
‘ings in the vast 
| caverned tomb, 
‘called Grotta del 
| Cardinale, are very 





presenting, in that 
early stage of art, 
the contests of good 
and evil spirits for 
the souls of the 
departed, which 
were so long after 
| depicted by Or- 
cagna on the walls 








\interesting, as re-. 


of the Pisan Campo-Santo, and by Luca 
Signorella at Orvieto. 

A deep valiey separates the Necropolis 
from the opposite hill of Turchina, which was 


Corneto. 


onte del Abbadia (Vulci). 


in extent! Above two thousand tombs have | the city exist, except a few blocks of the 
been opened, but only a few can. now be; masonry which formed the foundations of 
visited. These are far more highly decorated | its walls, but the view is most beautiful of 
than the tombs at Cervetri, though much | the cliffs which are crowned by the towers 
smaller, and are for the most part surrounded | of Corneto, and,. beyond, of the wide expanse 


of blue sea with the 
beautiful headland 
of Monte. Argen- 
taro, its neighbour- 
ing islets of Giglio 
and Giannuti, and, 
in the distance, 
Elba, and = even 
Monte Cristo. 

To reach Vulci, 
the railway must be 
resumed as far as 
Montalto _ station, 
whence a desolate 
track, exposed to 
every wind, leads 
for five miles over 
the waste Cam- 
pagna to Porte del 
Abbadia, as the 
Etruscan site is 
now <alled. The 
country is piteously 
bare, and, owing to 
the prevalence of 
malaria, is entirely 
uninhabited. A 
tumulus called the 
Cucumella is the 
only feature which 
breaks the bare 
outline of the tree- 
less moors. 

This dismal pre- 
lude makes _ the 
transition all the 
more striking, when 
a path, turning 
down a hollow to 
the right, leads one 
into the beautiful 
ravine of the spark- 
ling river Fiora, 
which forces its way 
through a: rocky 
chasm _ overhung: 
with a perfect: 
wealth of _ ilex, 
arbutus, and bay, 


and is one of the most beautiful streams 


in Italy. The views near the bridge no one 


will omit ; but there is a most lovely spot 
about a mile lower down the river called 


|the site of Tarquinii itself. No remains of | Il Pelago (where an Etruscan bridge is said 


























































once to have existed), at which the river 
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|| forms a deep rocky pool overhung by rocks 
| and evergreens, which should also be visited. 


Hence an ill-defined path along the edge 

of the cliffs leads to the Ponte del Abbadia, 

| which is one of the most glorious scenes in 
this land of beauty. A gigantic bridge spa 1s 
the river at a height of ninety-six feet, strid- 
ing from one great lichen-stained cliff to 
| another by a single mighty arch, while on 
| the other side, close to the bridge, rises a 
| most picturesque medizval castle with a tall 
square tower. From bridge and rocks alike 
| hang stupendous masses of stalactites, often 
| twenty feet in length, giving a most weird 
character to the scene, and formed by many 





of its contents than it is filled up again. 
The tombs were first discovered by the earth 
falling in when some men were ploughing 
in 1828. After that, Lucien Buonaparte, 
who had bought the Principality of Canino 
on the advice of Pius VII., made consider- 
able scavi, appropriating their riches, and these 
excavations were continued by his family. 
The points best worth visiting are on the 
left bank of the Fiora. Here is the great 
sepulchral mound of La Cucumella, two 
hundred feet in diameter, and above forty feet 
high; once encircled by a wall of masonry. 
It was opened in 1829, but has been closed 
again. Two towers, one round and the other 























centuries of drip- 


square, have been disclosed in the upper part of 
the mound, and it is 





ping water. The 
|| whole view is filled 
| with colour; the 
smoke of the large 
| fires which the 
guards at the castle 
| burn to keep off 
| the malaria adds to 
| the effect, and the 
desolation of the 
surrounding coun- 
try only renders it 
more impressive. 
Scarcely anything 
'is known of the 
history of Vulci 
beyond the fact of 
the defeat and con- 
| quest of its people, 
together with those 
of Volsinii, in B.c. 
280, by the Roman 
| Consul Titus Co- 
runcanius. The city 
| was not destroyed then, and continued to exist 
in imperial times, as is proved by inscriptions 
| which have been found there, including even 
some early Christian epitaphs. Now, how- 
ever, scarcely a trace of the ancient city 
remains, and only few fragments of wall, 
of imperial date, stand here and there above- 
ground on the table-land which it once occu- 
|| pied upon the right bank of the Fiora, and 
|| which is still known as the “ Pian di Voce.” 
| Comparatively little also is now to be seen 
| 

















'| in the famous Necropolis of Vulci, which 
|| occupied the summits of the cliffs on both 
| sides of the Fiora about a mile below the 
| Ponte del Abbadia; for, though they are 
|| absolutely inexhaustible in the treasures they 
|| afford, the proprietors of the soil are so greedy 


| of that a sepulchre is no sooner rifled 
ez 





supposed that there 
may have been once 
five of these towers 
or cones, as in the 
tomb of Aruns at 
Albano. 

Very near this is 
a walled tumulus 
called La Rotonda; 
and beyond it, near 
the Fiora, another 
smaller mound, 
called La Cucumel- 
letta, which was 
opened in 1832. 
On the opposite 
side of the Fiora a 
tumulus, opened by 
Campanariin 1835, 
contained the skele- 
ton of a warrior, with 
helm on his head, 
ring on his finger, 
and aconfused mass 
of broken and rusted weapons at his feet. 

A visit to Vulci finds its natural sequel at 
the Palace of Musignano, five miles distant, 
the property of Prince Torlonia, who bought 
it in 1854 from the Roman Buonapartes, with 
whom it was a favourite residence. It is an 
ordinary villa built on the site of the Fran- 
ciscan abbey (“ Abbadia”) which gave a 
name to the bridge at Vulci. The gate and 
court-yard are adorned with griffins and lions 
from La Cucumella, but the collection of 
antiquities within, formed by Lucien Buona- 
parte and his widow, has been long since 
dispersed. The gardens and shrubberies, 
which are of great extent, are now overgrown 
and neglected. There is a lake with an 
island planted with willows from the grave at 
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THE GREAT WEST. 


By THE Rev. GEORGE M. GRANT, AvuTHoR oF “OcEAN TO OCEAN.” 


IV. 


\ Garry, talking to every one that came 
our way about the new country, its prospects 
and their plans, and asking questions to 
which we seldom got definite answers about 


| 


| 
| 


that Great West that commences at the Red | 
River and stretches out into the dim distance | 


beyond. The village of Winnipeg did not 


present the most inviting appearance to im- | 


migrants who had hurried into it from older 


countries, allured by Alnaschar visions of | 


sudden wealth. Houses small, irregular, and 
frail enough in themselves, but looking doubly 
mean and contemptible compared with the 
wide level prairie on which they seemed to 
have dropped promiscuously, and which they 
disfigured horribly, straggled together into 
something like rows and streets; knots of 
loafers about the doors or bars—the latter 
chieflY—of numerous “saloons ;” a semi- 
drunken Indian, dirty tattered blanket hang- 
ing loose about him, running excitedly from 


the village chased by imaginary foes ;—such | 


was our first picture or impression of the 
capital of Manitoba. But to one who 
knew a little about how Illinois, Iowa, and 
Minnesota had grown to their present popu 
lation and wealth, there was nothing dis- 
couraging in these unhandsome first appear- 
ances, The farmer from Ontario or the 
South, who had just arrived after a long, 
'| tedious march with his cattle, and household 


'| goods and gods, and pitched his tent outside | 


|| the village, knew what he had come for. He 
|| looked at the soil, rich black loam every- 
where, saw that the very streets might be 
turned into garden plots, knew that he had 
‘| only to go into the Government office hard 
| by to get an hundred and sixty acres for the 
asking, noticed that the children looked 
| healthy, and straightway he took heart of 
|| grace and felt that his coming was no mis- 
take. He was not going to spend his time 
and money in Winnipeg. To-morrow or 
next day he would hitch up and move off to 
|| his quarter-section. And in ten or twenty 
|| years, Winnipeg, just through the labours of 
|| such men on their farms, will be a very dif- 
| ferent place from the ragged, unbeautiful vil- 
lage of shanties and saloons of 1872. 





With the exception of our chief, I was the | 


|| only one of the party who had any reminis- 
cences connected with 


Le 


e » * e 
E spent two days in and about Fort | country, and as I thought of the origin of 


those, it was doubly curious to see the 
curtain lifting up from it, and to know that it 
was now a regularly-organized part of Canada, 
I remembered that in 1866, or somewhere 
about that date, news came to the Eastern 
Provinces that an invasion of locusts from the 
great American desert to the South-west had 
eaten up the crops and every green thing on 
the banks of the Red River, and that unless 
money was. raised by outsiders, and food 
promptly sent in from Minnesota, the ten 
thousand French and Scotch half-breed set- 
tlers would perish by starvation in the course || 
of the winter. Two or three of us called a | 
public meeting in Halifax to consider what 
should be done, and to do something. 
Scarcely a dozen attended, and the first 
question that every one asked was, “ Where | 
is this Fort Garry?” Those of us who had 
consulted the maps promptly answered, 
“ At the junction of the Assineboime and | 
Red Rivers,” and our interrogators were as || 
completely silenced as if the rivers had been || 
called by us Hiddekel and Pison. We raised || 
a few thousand dollars by ward subscriptions. || 
in the city, but we could have raised almost | 
as much had the sufferers been in Abyssinia. || 
But now we speak about Manitoba as || 
familiarly as about Ontario, and our surplus || 
population, our restless young men who for- | 
merly emigrated to the United States, impa- || 
tient of the slow modes of making money, | 


| here, and the difficulties of farming, are turn- 


ing their eyes to their own North-west. 

A new equipment was needed for our | 
journey from Fort Garry westerly. After || 
leaving Lake Superior, the canoe had been || 
our carriage for the greater part of the way. 
What the birch-bark canoe is amid the net- 
work of lakes to the north and north-west of 
Huron and Superior, the horse is on the 
plains. All that Crees, Blackfeet, or half 
breeds really require here below are horses. 
Once on horseback, they can hunt buffalo 
with bows and arrows, if they possess not 
rifles; and having buffalo, they have all | 
things. After the hunt, they feast royally on | 
the fresh meat; drying thin flitches of the 
most delicate parts in the hot sun, or hastily 
over the fire, they secure for immediate after- 
needs a supply of dried meat; pulverising | 


this Red River| all the rest, and mixing it with the melted 














|| buffalo ; for without the horse the bufialo is 
unattainable. The wealth of a tribe is esti- 


|| Wheels, they seemed as good as new. 


I_ 








} 
| 


| powder, blankets, rum, and 
| treasures is pouring into their country, is that 


| all Indian wars begin with horse-stealing. 


THE GREAT WEST. 





It is no wonder that their explanation of the 
reason why the white man with his guns, 
innumerable 


there are no buffaloes in the white man’s 
country, and that as life is not possible with- 
out the buffalo, he cannot help himself. But 
the horse is even more important than the 


mated by the number of its horses, and almost 


Horses, then, had to be provided to carry 
us westward across the prairies and through 


! 
fat in a bag made out of the hide, they have | 


_ their much-loved pemmican, or pounded | wheels are about seven feet in diameter, so 
meat, an excellent condensed food for winter | that it looks all wheels and no body. 


| use. From the buffalo-hide they make their | made entirely of wood, and a few shaganappi, 
| tents, their clothes, their moccassins, thongs, | 


| harness, and indeed everything they need. | an ounce of iron was certainly a curiosity to 





the mountains to British Columbia. We con- 


mechanism. The body is small, but the | 


It is | 


or buffalo raw-hide thongs. A cart without | 
us, but we soon found that it was the right 
thing in the right place. Ordinary carts | 
would stick hopelessly in the mud at the | 
crossings of the “ creeks” and marshes, and | 
travel slowly at other times ; but the light | 
high-wheeled Red River carts are borne up | 
by the grass roots in the marshes, and on 
the ordinary trail the horses jog along with 
them at a slow, steady trot of four or five 
miles an hour. If the axle, or any other part 
broke, the men were never ata loss. ‘They | 
would haul out a stick of white birch stowed 
near the tool-chest, shape it into something 
like the right thing, stick it in, tie it with 
shaganappi, and be jogging on at the old rate 


tracted with a French half-breed called | before a professional carriage-builder had || 
Emilen to supply the needed cavalcade | made up his mind what was best to be done. | 


for the first five hundred and thirty miles, | 
or as far as Fort Carlton, on the Sas- | 
|| katchewan ; and for the rest of the distance 


depended on being able to hire guides and | 
horses at the Hudson Bay Company’s posts 


along the route, and on a tew. Govern- 


ment horses which had been used the | 


previous summer by surveyors, and left to 
winter at Forts Ellice and Edmonton. Our 
party numbered six, but no less than thirty 
horses were required—six for ourselves, six 
for Emilien and his five men, eight for six 
baggage-carts and two buck-boards, and ten 
driven along in a pack—relays to relieve the 
saddle or cart horses occasionally, and enable 
us to travel at a speedier rate than would 
have been possible otherwise. Three of the 
men drove the six carts, two drove the pack 
of horses, and the fourth—an Irishman 
rejoicing in the name of Terence—undertook 


| to act as cook, probably to learn the busi- 


ness. The buck-boards were light springy 
vehicles, consisting of little else than four 


wheels and a seat, and intended to accom- | 


modate those for whom constant saddle ex- 
ercise at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day 


“duck. 





might prove to be too much of a good thing. | 


Thosetwo buck-boards did good service. They | 


bowled along for nine hundred miles over | 


the prairie trail, with its uneven surface and | 
often deep ruts, through marshes and across | 
rivers, up and down precipitous ascents, and | 


yet when we came to the border of the | 


woods near Edmonton, and had to abandon 
The | 
Red River cart is also a wonderful piece of 


Some may wonder at the number of our | 
carts. It is true that we got along with | 
fewer after leaving Fort Carlton, but Emilien | 
was a prudent man, and provided not only | 
what was, but what might have been needed. 
He carried provisions for the whole party as | 
far as Carlton, and for the return journey of | 
his men. for he knew that we would not 
delay, nor even depart from the regular trail 
to hunt, and that as the noise of our company 
would be heard by large game more than a 
mile off, he could expect little for the pot on 
the way except a few prairie hens and wild 
The caravan is not more needed on | 
the sandy deserts of the Old, than on the | 
fertile but uninhabited prairies of the New, 
World. And at the rate at which we wished | 
to travel, only two or three hundredweight | 
of baggage could be put in each cart. 

Soon after leaving Fort Garry, we were | 
joined by a Wesleyan missionary who knew | 
the country well, and a fortnight after by two 
Hudson Bay officers, all travelling to Ed- 
monton. ‘The addition of these gentlemen | 
and their servants to our party swelled the | 
line of carts and horses to a length quite im- | 
posing in our ignorant eyes, but small com- 
pared to the long “ brigades” which’ go out | 
twice a year from Red River, and half-breed | 
settlements elsewhere, to hunt the buffalo on | 
the Qu’Appelle and the vast, almost water- 
less plains to the South and West. From 
five hundred to a thousand half-breeds—men, | 
women, and children—start together, with || 
hundreds of horses and carts, oxen and dogs, | 
and remain together out in the plains for two 
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months at atime. The discipline maintained 
by the half-breeds on these occasions is 
enough to prove what formidable enemies 
they “could be if they were determined to 
prevent the settling of the country. They 
are all supplied with arms, they shoot and 
ride well, and could find food and water 
where regular troops would starve. They 
elect their own captains and policemen when 
out on the plains, set outposts, make camp- 
ing laws and laws for the hunt, and strictly 
enforce them by fines, or the destruction of 
the clothes and gear ‘of the offender, or by 
expulsion from the band. When near a great 
herd of buffalo, the excitement becomes in- 
tense. The approach is made cautiously, 
but not till the captain gives the word is the 





charge made. Then like hounds slipped from 
the leash, in the hunters dash, their horses 
quivering with the excitement of the riders. 
Each man selects his cow or bull, and unless 
his horse trips in a mole or badger hole and 
throws him, he is taken safely within a few 
yards of its flanks. Aim is seldom missed, 
and the hunter dashes off instantly after 
another, and so on till the herd is far away. 
The half-breed would not exchange the 
pleasure of one such “run” for a whole 
year’s profitable farm work. After the hunt 
the work of the women and children begins. 
They have to prepare the dried meat and | 
pemmican, and dress the hides. And when 
the carts are well filled, the band returns home. 
Our chief had sent a deputy to Fort | 
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Garry, in advance, to make arrangements for 
the journey across the prairie ; and as every- 
thing was in readiness for us, we set out on 
the 2nd of August. Twenty-five days after 
we reached Fort Edmonton, nine hundred 
miles to the west, or rather the north-west, 
Edmonton being three and a half degrees of 
latitude north of Garry. As we rested on 
Sundays, and remained for a few hours at the 
different Hudson Bay posts on the route, our 
actual travelling time was only twenty days. 
| ‘This was considered very satisfactory, though 
scarcely a modern rate of progress. A de- 
| scription of any one day’s travel would do 
for the whole three weeks, so uniform and 
| little startling were our experiences. The 
day was divided into three “‘spells”—a word, | 


I may say, that does much service all over | 
the western part of America, where there | 
are no milestones. At first it amused us | 
to hear gentlemen gravely describe a lengthy | 
march as “a good spell,” or the camping- | 
ground as a good or bad “ spelling-place,” 
but before getting to the Pacific we too used 
the phrases as if to the manner born. The | 
distance between one halt and another is “a. | 
spell,” part of that distance is “a piece.” || 
Before starting, ask “how far to the next | 


-halt,” and you are told that it is either “ 


long” or “a short spell.” The answer sel- | 
dom caine to greater minuteness. Ask | 


| the same question after travelling a few miles, 


and then you have to go either “ a good” or 
** a little piece.” 
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Usually our camp was astir before earliest 
dawn. In camp life, sleep is so sound that 
every one acts on the Duke of Wellington’s 
principle that “‘ when you begin to turn. your- 
self in bed, it is time to turn out.” The first 
one or more that awaked kindled the fire, 
and if a look at the sky showed that it was 
too early to call the others, they would go off 
to see if the horses were grazing at hand and 
all right. If it was near sun-rising, the loud 
cry of “ Léve!.léve!” brought every one to 
| his feet. ‘Terry was infusing the tea for our 
morning cup the first time that he heard this 
cry, and turning round quickly, indignantly 
asked the astonished half-breed what he 
wanted to “lave” so soon for? He “ wasn’t 
going to lave till he had his tay.” Toilettes 
were made in a hurry; when near river or lake, 
a dip could be, and was enjoyed, by most 
| of us; blankets were folded, tents struck and 
| packed, the horses brought in, and by this 
| time Terry had the tea ready. Even in July 

and August on our prairies, the nights and 
mornings are so cool that the hot fragrant tea 
|is welcome. Each man gets about a quart 
| ladled out into his pannikin, and that with a 
| junk of bread or biscuit is the first meal. 
| Everything is. now stowed securely in the 
| carts. Each man saddles his own horse, and 
| before sunrise we are off. 
| Who that has enjoyed those morning gal- 
| lops across the prairies can ever forget them ? 
| The English highwayman of last century 
smacked his lips at the foot of the gallows 
when unadvisedly reminded by the chaplain 
of his sinful moonlight rides on Blackheath. 
But the greater sense of freedom and the ex- 
hilaration of spirits on the prairies outweighs 
even the sweetness that comes from doing 
things forbidden. Vast stretches of virgin 
land lay before and all around us ; not a dull, 
unbroken, monotonous expanse, but at one 
time swelling uplands rose and fell for mile 
after mile, enclosing lakelets in their hollows, 
fringed with tall reeds, or lapped in soft wil- 
lows ; at another, long reaches of rich low- 
lands, extending to a far horizon like the sea, 
broken by islets of aspens that seemed to 
rise out of the level like bold bluffs. To-day 
we would ride endlessly through avenues of 
whispering trees, so trim and beautiful that 
| we imagined that soon the lodge or gate must 
| be reached, and the house of the owner seen 
| Crowning one of the open hillsides that spread 
gently away far to the right and left. To- 
| Morrow the course was across a treeless plain, 
covered with short grass and without sign of 
wood or water, flatas your hand in one place, 








and in another a succession of saucer or cup- | 





+ —— 


like depressions. So we rode on, stage after 
stage, deeper into the heart of this great lone 
land, proud that it was ours, and wondering | 
that it should be unknown. The air was 
fresh and flower-scented, and the weather 
simply perfection for travellers. Each morn- 
ing brought variety, but always a repetition 
of the keen sense of animal enjoyment. To 
get a good gallop without touching the 
horses with whip or spur, all that we had to 
do at any time was to drop a mile or two be- 
hind the carts, and then give our beasts the 
rein. So eager are they to be with their 
companions, that the dullest of them then 
does his “level best.” We never saw the 
gregariousness of the horse exhibited so 
strongly as on this journey; and on the 
Pacific slope the instinct amounts to ferocity 
when interfered with. As we rode on the 
trail, or through the long grass wet with dew,,. 
the prairie hen would run for a few yards. 
near our feet, and then try a short low flight, 
like the Scotch grouse, or the wild pigeon or 
partridge take wing from the nearest tree, or - 
a flock of ducks rise from the marsh or pool 
by the side of the road. The rosy fingers 
spreading over the sky, succeeded by the paler : | 
light, always warned us to turn round and see 
the sun rise, as he rises out of the sea; and 
by comparing the exact minute with that of 
sunset, the local time and the longitude of | 
the place we were in could be roughly de- 
termined. A jog-trot by the side of the carts. | 
for an hour or two, or a walk to rest the | 
horses, brought us to the first “spelling | 
place.” Untackle and unharness the patient, 
willing brutes, drive them to the water, and 
then let them feed on the nutritious prairie 
grasses during the halt ; hurry up the break- | 
fast of bread, tea, fried pork, or pemmican, 
varied by the contributions of the gun, if 
there is time to cook them, and fall to with | 
appetites greedy as the grave. | 
The second “spell” is like the first, ex~ 
cept that the sun has warmed the air and 
dried the grass. The mosquitoes are a pest, 
but like mightier beings, not so bad as they 
have been painted. Dinner is a repetition | 
of breakfast. Then follows the afternoon 
* spell,” the length of it—as of the others, a 
few miles less or more—being determined 
by the distance that has to be travelled be- 
fore reaching a good place to rest. Our aim 
is to make between thirty-five and fifty miles 
in the course of the day, and our only anxiety | 
is to have a good camping-ground for the 
night. Good feed for the horses and water 
are indispensable. Wood near at hand is 
desirable. And if an elevated spot, free from 
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mosquitoes and rich in flowers, can be had, so | 
much the better. At supper we can afford | 
_ to take our time, and extra cooking is there- | 
fore usually reserved for it—our fourth meal ; | 
and as the dew falls heavily, we eat it in the | 
chief's tent. When fresh buffalo meat is to 
be had at any of the forts, a supply sufficient 
to last for three or four days is usually given 
to us, and everything else in the larder is 
then “of no account.” Buffalo-steak is | 
, tender and juicy as any porter-house or rump- 
steak, and the fat is sweet and delicate as 
butter. 

Sunday was the most pleasant day of the 
weck. At first Emilien objected to resting, 
as he had always been accustomed to travel 
on every day alike; but before the long 
journey was over, he confessed that less 
speed would have been made on his than on 
our plan, not to speak of sundry other ad- 
vantages of the periodical rests to men and 
horses. On Saturday evening the best pos- 
sible camping-ground was selected; and 
rather than ‘pass a particularly good place, 
the halt was called in the afternoon. The 
botanist would then go off to ramble far and 
wide. Some would take their guns or fish- 
ing-lines. Others would do up their week’s 
or fortnight’s washing. Carts and buck- 
boards were carefully looked to by the men, 
valises unpacked, and everything made ready 
for the enjoyment of a good long rest. 
Many a pleasant scene comes up before me 
as 1 think of those Sundays between Toronto 
and the Pacific ;—the evening service in the 
stcamer’s crowded saloon on Lake Superior ; 
the islet, like 2 floral garden in the Lake of 
the Woods; the field of the farthest west 
settler in Manitoba ; a deep grassy meadow 
surrounded by soft woods, our tents pitched 
in the centre of the open, beside a pool 
almost covered with wild fowl; the shores of 
“the bears’ paddling lake,” a billowy prairie 
broken with clumps of aspens extending far 
away in every direction but that of the lake ; 
a rich valley, originally formed by an over- 
flow of the Saskatchewan, and now separated 
from ithe river by a ridge, on the other side 
of which is the Wesleyan mission-station, 
where we worshipped with a congregation of 
Crees and half-breeds ; a rising ground in the 
loop of a beautiful stream ; a bit of prairie 
on the banks of the M‘Leod, under the 
shade of a group of tall poplars and spruce ; 
ihe Yellow Head Pass, where we met the 
first party from the Pacific; under the 
shadow of Mount Cheadle, on the banks of 
the North Thomson ; Fort Kamloops, where 
the sight of a waggon-road. and the ranches 





of settlers, proved that we had got back to 
civilisation ; on the smooth waters of one of 
the deep fiords of British Columbia ; and at 
the Lord’s table in the Scotch Church, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver’s Island. Never was the 
institution of the Sabbath more valued by us, 
never was the day spent more pleasantly or 


| profitably than on those occasions. 


Especially on the prairies and in the 


| mountains is the weekly rest a physical bless- 


ing. All through the week there has been a 
rush and a strain. ‘The camp begins to be 


| astir at three a.M., and from that hour till 


nine or ten o’clock at- night, constant high 
pressure is kept up. At the halting-places 
meals have to be cooked, horses looked to, 
baggage arranged and rearranged, harness, 
carts, or pack-saddles mended, clothes 
washed or dried, observations and notes 


| taken, specimens collected, and everything 
| kept clean and trim. 
| Only from four to six hours of sleep can be 


No rest is possible. 


snatched. The pure air, the novelty, and 
excitement sustain a tourist, so that on Satur- 
day night he possibly grudges what seems 
the unnecessary loss of a day. But if he 
pushes on, he is apt to lose ‘all the benefit 
to his health that he has gained, while men 
and horses get jaded and spiritless. 

But the great advantages of the day to a 
party of travellers are lost when each man is 
left the whole time to look after himself as if 
there was no common bond of union, and 
no sacredness about the day. They then 
sleep or gamble; ramble or shoot ; snare 
prairie squirrels or prairie dogs ; read, wnite, 
eat, and drink ; are benefited as their horses 
are, but nothing more, perhaps less. There 
is a more excellent way, for the Sabbath was 
made for the whole man. Let the head of 
the party ask all to meet for common prayer, 
without asking, “ What denomination are you 
of?” They will gladly come if they believe 
that they are welcome. The singing of a 
hymn is usually enough to bring them round 
the tent or hillock, where the service is held. 
The kneeling together, the alternate read- 
ing, and a few earnest, kindly words do more 
than anything else to stir the better nature, 
to awaken old blessed remembrances, to 
heal up the little bitternesses and squabbles 
of the week, and to produce that sympathy 
that makes each member of the party con- 
sider the interests of the whole. ‘They have 
been brought into the presence of God, and 
the rest of the day is hallowed by that hour. 
Cut off from the busy world, they are made 
to feel their dependence on each other; and 
master and man are all the better for it. 
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On Monday morning, the start was always 
made at an earlier hour than on other days, 
and longer marches travelled. There was 
an éan about us, as if we were beginning 
| our journey again. We raced across the 
| prairie with shouts like boys, or dashed up a 
| near slope or round hill to get a view, and 

acted generally as if life were only a holiday, 


| and we had never known such things as | 


newspapers, politics, or churches. ‘This 
lasted till about Wednesday night, and then 
we began to think of Sunday again. Every 
day was pleasant, but if there was a wish, [ 
think it was for two Sundays in the week. 


I have spoken enough about ourselves | 
What about the | 


and our style of travelling. 
country, this “ fertile belt” that so.much has 
been written about, and apparently to so 
little purpose, for it is still unknown to the 
world? I answer briefly that we found what 
we saw of it to be all that the most enthusi- 
astic tourists had painted. True, we saw it 
in the summer, when it is bright and beauti-~ 
| ful, with all the characteristic flowers of the 
American flora; when cool nights followed 
| warm, sunny, cloudless days; when although 
wood was sometimes scarce, we could carry 
_ enough in our carts to cook the night’s and 
| morning’s meals; and though often the lake- 
lets were saline, enough fresh water could 
always be had from a spring or marsh. That 
it is very different from December to April, I 
can well believe. Even where the country 
is well wooded, a North American winter 
scene has a look of desolation to one accus- 
tomed to milder climes; but the vast unin- 
habited prairie in winter must be terrible. 
One unbroken field of snow, relieved by no 
colour, no signs of life, no. shelter from the 
drifts and the biting frost—who would make 
his home in such aland? And yet not only 
Indians and half-breeds, but whites, sleep in 
the open air and enjoy their sleep, the ther- 
mometer I am afraid to say how many. de- 
grees below zero, and with the protection only 
of a blanket and a buffalo robe. “ How is 
this possible ?” the uninitiated may well ask. 
The stillness and dryness of the air chiefly 
account for it, but the fact, and not the 
reason of the fact, is what we are most con- 
cerned with ; and the fact is, that the extreme 
cold of the winters might be used to prove 
the unsuitableness for settlement of the whole 
of Canada, as well as of the new North- 
west. True, the climate may not be adapted 
for Fantees or South-Sea Islanders ; but it is 
for men of manly mould and manly strength, 
and those are the men—the mén of Northern 





the Red River and the Saskatchewan. ‘The | 
words of the Hon. Mr. Seward, late Secretary. | 


of State in the Great & epublic, after visiting 
Labrador and parts of Canada, thoughtfully 
predict our future as determined by this very 


sternness of our climate and the extent of | 
After stating that he | 


our material resources. 
had dropped as “a national conceit” the 
opinion that Canada was easily detachable 


from the Parent State, and incapable of sus. | 


taining itself, he says, “I see in British 


North America, stretching as it does across. | 


the continent ... . a region grand enough 
for the seat of a great empire 
its inhabitants vigorous, hardy, energetic, 


perfected by the Protestant religion and: | 
They: | 
will be a Russia behind the United States, | 
which to them will be France and: England. | 


British Constitutional Liberty 


But they will be a Russia civilised and: Pto 
testant, and that will be a very difierent 


Russia from that which fills, alk; Southern: | 


Europe with terror, and by reasom: of: that 
superiority, they will be the more: terrible to 
the dwellers in the southern latitudes.” 
ends by declaring that the true policy: for 
the United States is to secure the alliance of 


“ vigorous, perennial, ever-growing Canaala,” | 


instead of “ seeking to establish feeble Statey 
out of decaying Spanish provinces, on the 
coasts and in the islands of the Gulf, of 
Mexico.” 


L find | 


He | 


In speaking of the climate of our new | 


North-west, then, it should be:comparedi with: | 


those older parts of Canada which are now 
the homes of healthy hardy millions de: 


scended from British, French, and Germaaay | 


forefathers. Doing so, we may roughly say, |} 


balancing its advantages with. its: disadvaa- 


tages, that it is quite as welk adapted: for ‘| 


settlement as they were half 2 century, agox 
Its summer is more moist; there ig less: 
snow and keener frost in the winter; and) 
whereas one of the drawbacks of the Hast 
was excess of woodland, a drawback of the 
West is scarcity of wood. Comparing for 
corresponding months of the same year, 
‘Toronto, where the climate is milder than in 
Montreal, or any other of the great cities, of 
the Dominion, with Fort Garry, where: the 


climate may be considered a fair average of. | 
that which prevails over the whole of ou. | 
North-west, Professor Hind gives, us the | 


following results in the second volume of hig: 


narrative, page 367:—The mean; tempera 
ture of the months of March, April, and: May 


at Red River was 35° 79’, and at Toronto: 
of the three following months;, | 


38° 62’; 





and Central Europe—that should emigrate to | 67° 76’, and 63°38’ respectively ; and of the || 


| 


— 
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| three following, 40° 88' and 47° 82’. The | and runs along the bases of the mountains | 
| three winter months were of course much | nearly to the boundary line, giving a district | 


| colder at Red River, being 6° 85’ against two hundred and fifty miles long by nearly a 
| 19° 57’, but there was no rain at Red River, | hundred broad, with a winter temperature of 


und only 19 inches of snow; whereas at | 15° less than that of Ontario, and for fertility | 
| Toronto there were 52°8 inches of snow and | —the very garden of the dominion; and it | 


1°8 rain. In the nine months of the spring, | also turns north, existing in the shape of 


| summer, and winter, there was about the | magnificent prairies along Peace River, and | 


| same amount of snow at the two places, but | as far up as the sixtieth parallel of latitude. 
| 19°72 inches of rain in favour of Red River. | That exceptional climatological causes are at 
A great deal of rain falls all over our North- | work along the eastern slope of the Rocky 
west in July and August, with the effects of | Mountains, no one that has seen the Black- 
| keeping the grass strong, green, and succu- | feet country to the south of Fort Edmonton, 








lent, and of helping the growth of the grain 
| crops, whereas in September and October 
there is actually a smaller rainfall than in the 
eastern provinces, and consequently better 
weather for harvesting, and getting every- 
thing made taut for the winter. 

Probably the two facts most deserving of 
notice in connection with the above com- 
parison are the extraordinary rainfall during 
the summer months, and the intense cold of 
winter. The first is the great cause of the 
' fertility of our North-west, just as the 
almost complete absence of rain is the 
great cause of the barrenness of the United 
States west of the Mississippi valley. 
The second alarms only those who are not 
aware that the human frame can withstand 
without suffering, either an extraordinarily 
low or high temperature, if the air is dry and 
still. i met new settlers in Manitoba from 
the eastern provinces of the Dominion, and 
their testimony was unanimous on the point 
that they suffered less from cold and from 
| colds in their new than in their old homes. 
| The snow is dry as meal or sand from 
December to March. The children can run 
about in moccassins without getting their 
feet wet, and as no crust forms on the snow 
till the first thaws of spring, the horses, and 
even the cattle, can “dig” or paw it off, and 
feed on the grass underneath. The sky is 
bright and cloudless, the air bracing, and the 
long nights are illumined with an untroubled 
moon or a marvellous splendour of stars. 

As we travel west from the Red River, the 
winter climate grows rapidly milder in the 
same parallels, but as the fertile belt sweeps 
to the north, like a rainbow, round a triangle- 
shaped section of the American desert that 
encroaches into British territory, what is 
gained by going west is lost by the necessity 
of going north; so that the Red River 
climate represents fairly enough that of the 
| rest of the country till we get within two or 
three hundred miles of the Rocky Mountains. 
This wonderful belt then dips to the south, 


| or Peace River to the north, cap doubt. The 


the Pacific. The fact at any rate is certain, 
that at Edmonton, in north lat. 53°, and 
even at Dunvegan, in lat. 56°, the winters 
are milder than at Fort Garry in lat. 50°. 
To sum up in the words of Professor 
Hind—“ It is a physical reality of the 
highest importance that a broad strip of 
fertile country, rich in water, woods, and 
pasturage, can be continuously settled and 
cultivated from a few miles west of the Lake 
of the Woods to the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains, and any line of communication 
passing through it will eventually enjoy the 
great advantage of being fed by an agricul- 
tural population from one extremity to the 
other.” This line of communication the 
Dominion has been surveying for three years, 
and has engaged to construct. Millions of 
dollars in money must be spent on construc- 
tion, and thus emigrants to our North-west 
shall have not only the advantages of free 
grants of land and of British connection, but 
the opportunity of working when they like at 
remunerative rates on railroads, and in other 
ways ; receiving, also, the indirect benefits 
which the expenditure must confer on the 
country. Surely this is a better outlook for 
hardy Highlanders than the murky lanes and 
closes of the great cities to the south! Surely 
this offers the prospect of a better home for 
agricultural labourers, and enterprising young 


jungles of Brazil, or even the illimitable plains 
of the Plate! Surely Canada offers here a 
cat” mines in Arizona and Nevada, or even 


of view other than the material—home and 


North” with the “false and fickle South ?” 





men without capital sufficient to stock a | 
good Scotch farm, than the forests and | 


chief cause assigned by meteorologists, so far, | 
is the prevalence of warm, moist winds from | 





better field than is to be found among “ wild | 








in the dry and dusty valleys of California! | 
And when the comparison is made from points | 


family, law and order, social and religious in- | 
fluences—who would compare the “true | 
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THERESA. 


By THE AUTHOR orf “ Sytvia’s CHOICE.” 


vexed, because I think Mr. Harold was dis- 
sti | appointed at his absence ; he became so silent 
i H _A_T | after we were left alone. When he is quiet 
| night) like that in my father’s presence I never mind 
whe n_|it, for I know he likes my father so much 
s h e| that his silence does not come from weariness ; 
went up | but when I am alone with him, and he does 
to her | not speak, I never can get over the feeling 
room, | that he would rather be away. 
Theresa | I think he must have been tired or out of 
Wrote spirits last night. Once, however, after he 
this in | had been silent for a long time, he began to || 
her jour- | speak about the first night that we had met, 
nal, as|and he said one thing that made me glad; he 
her re- | said that the remembrance of how I had sat 
cord of | that evening in the sunshine had stayed with 
t he | him like the memory of a picture. He said 
day’s)|too, that before he saw me, some one had || 
events: | described me to him, and that the idea they 
| had given him of me was unlike what I am. 
April I half wanted to ask him how it was unlike, 
5th.—1| butI did not. He said something about the 
had a/| talk we had had that night, and I think he 
eam. | lu s y | would have begun to lecture me again, as he 
|| morning visiting some old people. The sun | did then, about that old desire of mine to go 
shone, and jt was so- bright and spring- | away and live somewhere else than here, if I 
like that I felt half tempted to take a| had not stopped him. That former wish has 
long ride over the hills; ‘but I am glad | become so utterly an old wish now—some- 
| that I resisted temptation, and went to my | thing passed and done away with and for- 
old women instead. I sat with Hester | gotten—that I could not let him begin to 
'|Gibson for half an hour, and read to her. | talk to me about it, as if I felt still as I had 
| At Mrs. Fielding’s I found the poor soul | felt a year ago. And yet I could not say to 
|| trying with her blind eyes to mend some | him—at least at that moment I felt as if I 
'|old clothes, and she grew loquacious with | had not the courage to say—that it had passed 
|| gratitude when I took the needle from her. | away because his coming had given me so 
She began to talk about her grandson, who is | much of what I longed of old for. All that 
| helping the gardener at Mr. Harold’s, and | I did was to tell him that I was contented 
|| who likes his place, it seems. ‘And he well | now; and that silenced him; but I do not 
|| may,” she said, “for Mr. Harold is a fine | think he understood me. 
| gentleman ; there’s not a kinder in all the| He talked for a long time after that, in the 
country round.” She showed me a packet of | way in which he talks so often, walking up 
snuff that he had given her the other day, and | and down the room, while I sat idle by the | 
| chuckled as she locked it up again in her| window. I am always happy when I listen 
cupboard. ‘“He’s not one of them who | to him, but last night I think that he was out || 
|| Comes preaching to an old ’ooman because | of spirits, and it seemed to me that he was 
|| She likes a pinch of snuff now and then,” she | forcing himself to talk against his inclination. | 
said, with a fling at Mr. Harding, who does | I was glad when my father came home. Mr. || 
|| Come and preach to her sometimes on that | Harold stayed for half an hour after his return, || 
|| Subject, I suppose. ‘and then somehow—I don’t know why—the || 
||. In the afternoon my father was at Farn- |evening ended sadly. I could almost have | 
ham, and brought Mr. Harold home with | thought that for some cause he was vexed | 
him to dinner. We had a very quiet evening. | with me when he went away. 
After dinner, Colquhoun came on business, i ‘To-morrow we have the Campbells here to | 
and my father had to go out with him, and | luncheon, and Mrs. Martin is coming early to | 
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says. How full of energy she is! Ah, I 
wish I did as much good to any living crea- 
ture as she is ready to do to half the parish. 

God bless him !—whatever he thinks of 
me—whatever he feels—whether he is just to 
me ornot. He will never know all that he 
has done for me. Even if I were to tell him 
he would not understand what I meant. He 
did not understand me, I think, that one day 
long ago, when I told him that he had given 
me a new life. I have often wondered since 
how I could ever have been bold enough to 
say that to him. I must have been bolder 
with him then than Iam now. I could not 
have said it to him to-night. 


In that journal of hers Theresa sometimes 
wrote only a few words, sometimes she detailed 
events minutely. Here—going on from this 
time—are a few more entries from it :— 





Apri! 6th.—Late at night. 1am too tired 
jt write. Mrs. Martin came and talked to 
| me for two hours. The Campbells came for 
|two more. Then we had callers, and I could 
[not go out. All the evening we have been 
alone. 
April 7th.—At the schools from ten to 
| twelve. In the afternoon with my father for 
along ride. In coming back, we passed by 
Farnham, and I saw Mr. Harold standing 
| talking with some one in the avenue, but as 
} we went by he only looked up and bowed. 
| After dinner my father said, “I should not 
| wonder that Harold might be with us this 
evening.” But he did not come. 

April 8th—As he was going out this 
morning, my father said, “T’ll look in as I 
pass on Harold, and try if I can get him to 

| come to dinner. I don’t know what he has 
been doing with himself all this week.” But 
when he came home in the afternoon he told 
me that Mr. Harold was dining with the 
'| Farquharsons. “ He goes to them to-day, and 
to-morrow evening, it seems, we are all to 
meet at Wakeham ; but he will come to us on 
Saturday,” he said. 
The Farquharsons have a pleasant house. 
I saw Mary Farquharson yesterday driving 
with her mother, and looking like a sun- 
beam, with the light upon her golden hair. 
I wish my hair were golden like hers, instead 
of only fair! Ah me, what an idle wish! 
April 1oth.—I wrote nothing last night— 
I was too tired. We were at that party at 
Wakeham—a large evening party, and it was 


it was such a dreary evening! There were 
numbers of people there,—a great gathering of 





half-past twelve when we reached home. Oh, | 





all the usual faces ; and Mr. Harold was there; 
but, except that he came to me once for a 
minute or- two, I never spoke to him all 
night. 

We could not get away till nearly twelve 
o’clock, though I was:so tired of it, and even 
then we were amongst the-first to leave. As 
we were making our way to the door we 
passed near Mr. Harold. My father saw 
him, and called to him, “Oh, I was looking 
for you, Harold. I wanted to’ say—it’s a 
nasty drizzling night, and: you: Had better let 
us take you home.” He:seermed unwilling to 
come with us, but after a few moments, when 
my father urged him, he agreed to do iti 
“* Wait for me an instant'then, and I'll be with 
you,” he said at-last ; and then we went down 
stairs, and when I was getting my cloak in 
the hall he followed us, and we went home 
together. 

On our way my father asked him to dine 
with us to-day, and he refused’ at first’; he said: 
that he was busy—that he ought to’ stay at 
home and write. ‘“‘ What do you want to 
write?” my father asked him, and then he 
seemed as if he could not or would not give 
an answer. When we parted he said that he 
would come, but I don’t think he said it 
willingly. 

Is he out of spirits this week, or have we 
done anything to vex him with us? When 
we came in my father said, “ Harold seems 
in an odd kind of mood to-night. Didn't it 
strike you so?” I suppose his spirits vary 
very much. Most people’s do. Mine’ do 
more than they used to, it seems to me. 
They are not very high at this moment, for 
instance, and I think I am not doing much 
to raise them by sitting here and writing about 
that dreary party last night. 

Eleven at night.—My father said just now, 
“ Harold often makes me anxious. I cam 
never shake off the impression that he has got 
some secret trouble, about which he does not 
want to speak. There are times when his 
face is as sad a face as I ever saw.” I have 
come up to my room with these words in my: 
ears, and they seem to me as if they were 
only an echo of what I have been. thinking 
too all night. I never saw his face so sad as 
it has been this evening. He sat for a long 
time after dinner playing chess with my father, 
leaning his elbow on the table, and propping 
his head upon his hand, and scarcely uttering | 
aword. I might have thought that he was | 
absorbed in the game, only that both the 
games that they played he lost, and when he 
is taking care he does not often lose in 
playing with my father. He laughed’ for a 
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moment over his second defeat, but he looked | spring has come back,” Mr. Harold said to 
so tired as he rose up that I could almost | me last night. “He confessed the other day, 
have fancied he had played carelessly on | —‘It’s a fine tree, if it stood anywhere else, 
purpose to end the game. but it’s tarnation bad for the flowers.’” Yes, 
He remained silent and grave all night. | it is bad for the flowers, I dare say; but one 
Late in the evening he acknowledged that he | had better lose many a flower than one tree 
was not well; his head was aching, he said ; | like that. 
and then my dear father stood up at his side; .... May day.—I found my first bit! of 
before the fire, and looked at him with his | hawthorn in blossom this morning, as it used 
kind eyes, and began to lecture him. “The | to be when Iwasa child. I don’t know how 
truth is, that I don’t believe you take any | many years have passed since I last saw a 
care of yourself,” he told him. ‘You would | branch of hawthorn in flower on May day. 
have walked home in the rain last night, for | Mr. Harold was in the garden with me when I 
instance, if you had been left alone, and have | found’ it, and he seemed to think I was really 
sat for a couple of hours after you got in in| becoming a child again when he saw how 
your damp clothes and with no fire, I dare | eagerly I gathered it. “What makes you care 
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say. Now, a man needs to have a strong | 
constitution to'stand that sort of thing.” “ But | 
| I did not walk home in the rain last night,” | 
| Mr. Harold retorted laughing. “Well, at | 
| aay rate, you sat up till two or three in the | 
|morning, I have little doubt,” my father 
| answered, “so what can you expect but to | 
| get a headache to-day ?” 
| This was all he said to him; but when he 
|was gone, he said to. me those other words 
| that I wrote a little while ago. I wonder if 
ihe is right! I have been-sitting hete thinking 
| of it, till my heart aches. 
| «++ + April 20th,—My father and'I rode 
out this morning, and as we passed by Farn- 
|ham we saw Mr. Harold, and my father 
| called out to him to get his horse and come 
along with us. He shook his head at first, 
but when he had stood talking to us for a 
/minute my father persuaded him to change 
| his mind, and he had his horse saddled, and 
|came. When he had once yielded he seemed 
| content, and like his natural self. We rode for 
|almost’ two hours in the bright sunshine and 
| the soft south wind. Ah! it was so beautiful! 
The quick exercise made our spirits rise; we 
were all of us almost as happy as children. 
In coming back, Mr. Harold rode home with 
us to the door, and got down there to help 
me to dismount ; but when we asked him to 
come in he would not. 

.... April 2844.—The beech buds are 
bursting. Ours on the trees nearest the house 
are all green to-day, the silver pods all 
breaking. I passed under the great one at 
Farnham yesterday, and looked up to the 
clear sky through. its branches, The sky 
looked purple, and the branches were red like 
burnished gold. It will soon be all a canopy 
of green leaves. there. Old Simpson had 
wanted to’ cut that tree down when Mr. 
Harold first came; “but I think even he is 








glad that it has been left standing now that 








to see hawthorn out on the rst of May?” 
he said. And then I told him about the old 
May days, when my mother used to make me 
garlands. 

... . May 13th.—Mr. Harold said to me 
an hour ago, “It is eleven months this 
evening since I saw you first.” I did not 
think he would have remembered that. I 
merely answered, “ Yes, I know it is.” 

I do not know why he sometites looks: at 
me as he does row, as if (I may be fanciful, 
but, if I' am, it is he of late who has made me 
so)—as if, I have thought once or twice, he 
was questioning something im his mind, anid 
doubting whether or not he would tell it to 
me. It is so strarige and hesitating a look, as 
if he did not know whether he could trust me 
enough to speak to’ me; so sad a look too: 
Oh, does he know me so little yet, that he 
does not understand how I would hold’any- 
thing on earth he told me as sacred and’ as 
dear as my own life? If he does not know 
this already, how can I ever make him know 
it? For weeks past now those words that my 
father said have been haunting me, and’ F 
cannot get rid of the thought of them; I cat 
not escape from thie feeling that he has beert 
looking of late, not only like a nan who: lias 
some secret trouble, but like one whose 
trouble was hunting him down. I have 
scarcely known him at times, he has beet 
so unlike himself, so changeable, so cold; 
so uneven in spirits. Oh, if I could speak to 
him,—if I had courage to say something—But | 
I have no courage,—and I have no right. If | 
he cared to speak to me, would he not do 
it, without any words of mine? 

He does not like us less than he’ did—that | 
is one gladness that I am sure of. Whatever | 
troubles him it is not anything that parts hint | 
at heart from us: I know that. I'did not know | 
it at first ; but, however he may keep at times 
away from us, however grave or sad he tidy | 
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be when he is with us, I cannot doubt it—it 
would not be possible to doubt it—now. 

. . « May 18/4.—I1 went down to the 
village after dinner this evening, and in 
coming back I met Mr. Harold, just as I was 
opening the little gate to cross the churchyard. 
He had been going in another direction, I 
think, but he turned when he saw me. He 
asked me if I was going home, and when I 
said Yes, he held the gate open, and passed 
through it after me. 

It was such a lovely evening—one of those 
perfect, peaceful, balmy evenings that we seem 
even already to have had so many of this 
year. We walked slowly along the pathway, 
through the two lines of graves. Was it 
wrong, I wonder, to feel so happy amongst 
all those lying dead? I could not help it, 
even if it was. I was happy; I liked to be 
there with him, and to have him talking to 
me under those solemn beautiful old trees. 

We had nearly reached the other gate, 
when something that I said about my mother 
made him ask me to show him where she had 
been buried. We had passed the place, or 
passed the path at least that leads to it; but 
I turned round, and we walked back again 
across the grass. When we reached the 
grave he stood beside it for a little while 


without speaking, looking at the writing on 


the stone. “So she was a Theresa Thurston 
too !” he said at last, in a low voice. 

I had forgotten at first, because I have 
become so used to my mother’s name being 
the same as my own, that that inscription 
which is so familiar to me must have seemed 
strange to him, and have made him feel for a 
moment as if he had been standing by my 
grave, and not my mother’s. I forgot it for a 
moment, though I remembered it when he 
spoke. I knew what he had been thinking 
before he said to me, ‘1 am glad you are 
standing at my side. It gives one a blow to 
see those two words written there.” 

We went back presently, walking slowly 
under the young lime-trees. I told him how 
my father had planted them the year my 
mother died. They are growing large now; 
they will soon meet and make an archway 
over the path. When we reached the farther 
gate again we both lingered for a few mo- 
ments before we opened it. He stood with 
his hand upon it, looking back, as if he was 
unwilling to come away. 

Vay 26¢h.—There was such a sad 
accident in the village yesterday. My father 
and I were going to dinner, when they brought 
us news that poor Joe Fielding had fallen 
from the church tower. There have been 








some repairs going on there this week, and 
Joe, it seems, had gone up with one of the 
workmen whom he knew, and in looking 
about him had stepped incautiously on an 
unsteady plank, and fallen down—a depth of 
twenty feet. He had fallen on his back, and 
broken his spine. My father ate his dinner 
hurriedly, and went down to the village, and 
I persuaded him to let me go along with 
him. ‘They had taken the lad to his grand- 
mother’s cottage, and we went there, and 
found both Dr. Ramsay and Dr. Merson with 
him. My father went into the room where 
they were examining him, and I waited in 
the outer room and did what I could to 
soothe the poor old woman, whom the doctors 
had shut out, and who was complaining 
bitterly that she was not allowed to see her 
child. 

I had to wait for my father for a long 
time, and when he came out from the room 
at last he looked so grave that I saw he had 
no good news to give. He and Mr. Harold, | 
who I had not before known was there, came 
from the bedroom together, leaving the | 
doctors by themselves. My father said to | 
me in a whisper, “It is a very bad case; [| 
am afraid it is all over with him.” The old || 
grandmother began to ask eager questions, | 
crying and sobbing all the time, and it was a | 
very sad five minutes till Dr. Ramsay and | 
Dr. Merson came into the room. But when | 
they joined us, to my surprise, they an- | 
swered her more hopefully than either my | 
father or Mr. Harold had done. Mr. Harold, | 
however, was standing by my side when they | 
spoke to her, and shook his head when [ | 
looked at him. “ They are not telling it all | 
to her,” he said under his breath. 

Poor Joe! Before we came away I went 
into the room to see him. He was lying in 
bed then, with his white face looking so | 
patient—looking even quite calm and happy. 
He tried to put up his hand to touch his 
forehead when he saw me, and smiled when 
I began to speak to him. I had seen him 
last a week ago, singing over his work in the 
sunshine at Farnham. He said to me, “I | 
don’t think there’s much wrong with me, | 
miss. I think I shall get all straight again 
in a day or two.” Poor lad! he made the | 
tears come into my eyes. | 

The neighbours were all so kind. ‘A| 
number of them came in, and I think there | 
were more than half- a-dozen who offered to 
stay and help in the nursing. We left Mrs. 
Baily there at last—a useful, sensible woman. | 
We two and Mr. Harold walked home toge- | 
ther, and on the way they repeated to -_ 
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what the doctors had said. It was scarcely 
possible, they had told them, that he should 
live. Mr. Harold was so much distressed 
| about it all. He had been one of the first 
| to see Joe after he fell, and had helped to 
\ carry him home, and he told us of all that 
had been done before we came, and was so 
moved sometimes that he could scarcely go 


on speaking. He had told us weeks ago | 


| 
| 
| what a liking he had taken to the boy, and 
what a bright, intelligent lad he was. “I 
| would give a thousand pounds to save his 
| life,” he said once. 
| To- -day both my father and I have been at 
the cottage again, at different times. There 
| is no change for the better. He lies in his 
| little room, so placid and contented. “ It’s 
| worth being ill, miss, to have every one so 
| kind,” he said to me while I was with him. 

The poor old grandmother when I went 
_had fallen asleep by the fire-side. She had 

sat up with her boy all night; “ And, poor 
| soul,” Mrs. Baily said, “she only sat down 
| now to cry a bit; but, you see, she’s just 
| worn out, and has dropped off.” 
. May 28th—*.... It made my 

heart ache this morning to hear Joe Fielding 
| telling me with such a glad face that he had 
| not almost any pain left at all. Poor lad! 
_ it would be better if he had. 

He told me to-day all about his fall. He 
| likes to talk of it, and he is always saying, 
| “I am glad it wasn’t at Mr. Harold’s; I am 
| real glad of that.” I am glad too. The 
| tears stand in his eyes when he speaks of 
| Mr. Harold. “If I had been his own son 
| he couldn’t do more for me,” he says. ‘ Look 

at all the things he sends me, and he comes 
| himself, as often as two or three times a day. 
I'd like to get over this, if it was only to go 
back and work for him.” 

Mr. Harold came into the cottage to-day 
| as I was about to leave it, and stood talking 
| tome for a minute or two before he went into 
| Joe’s room. Poor Joe! The old grand- 
| mother was sitting rocking herself over the 
| | fire and crying as I came away. “He's the 

| last of them all!” she kept sobbing. 
| May 31st.—I1 went this morning to 
| the Fieldings, and saw Joe lying dead— 
| lying so calmly, poor boy, with a smile upon 
“his face. “T’ve been very happy this last 
| year,” he said to me yesterday. “Maybe I 
| Was too happy to live.” “ Ay, he has always 
| been telling me that; he has always been 
| thinking of late that he has got better than 
he deserved, ” the old woman said. My 
heart has been aching for her. She goes 





believed that he was dead. I could not 
make her sit down, even when I was there. 
I had to leave her at last, wandering aim- 
lessly up and down the stairs. But the 
people round are very good to her, and Mr. || 
Harold will give her all she needs. “ Ah, 
it’s hard to be left when they’re all gone,” 
she ‘said in her sad old voice. “ Him taken, 
and me left! It’s hard to understand the 
Lord’s ways.” 

“ ‘Too happy to live!” the poor lad said. 

Mr. Harold came for an hour this evening, 
and he talked to me about the Fieldings, 
and of what could be done for the old || 
woman. Hespoke of poor Joe, too, almost || 
tenderly. “I don’t know how I shall fill his |, 
place,” he said. “I never saw a finer lad— 
so clever, so honest, so upright.” I said to 
him, “ You had made him love you so. The 
sound of your step upon the floor all this 
week has been enough to bring the light to 
his eyes.” 

. June 1st.—A couple of months 
ago it rarely happened that Mr. Haroid did 
not walk home from church with us on Sun- 
day mornings; but he almost never does it || 
now. To-day, when we were walking back || 
alone, my father turned round and saw him 
at some distance, and said suddenly, “I 
want to speak to Harold. Wait for me a 
minute.” He turned back to meet him, and 
I stood still till they came up. We were 
only a little way from home. He shook 
hands with me without speaking, as my 
father talked to him, and then we walked on 
together. At the gate he left us. My father 
said to him, “ Come in for half an hour ;” 
but he would not come. As we walked on || 
to the house, after he had been silent for a 
little while, my father said abruptly, “It’s a 
terrible pity that Harold is so moody and j| 
changeable. What he may have to depress 
him I don’t know; but there is no doubt | 
that he is very far from being a happy man.” 
No, there is no doubt of that. My father is | 
fond of Mr. Harold. He laid his hand upon | 
his shoulder to-day as they stood at the gate, | 
while he was trying to persuade him to come | 
in. He often looks so kindly at him— 
almost even tenderly sometimes. 

. June 4th.—\ let a flower- -pot fall 
upon my foot in moving some plants this 
morning, and bruised it so much that it has 
been painful, and has kept me on the sofa 
all day. We were to have dined at the 
Farquharsons’, but [ thought it would look 
foolish to limp up-stairs, so I let my father || 
go alone, and I have been reading all the || 
evening the life of Haydon, which Mr. 
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Harold brought me. A curigus, painful | 
book. I had asked him to get it for me, | 
and he came with it after lunch to-day, | 
meaning merely, it seems, to leave it at the | 
door; but the servant, when he called, told | 
him about my little mishap, and then he came | 
in,—just for a moment, to see that I was really | 
not much hurt, he said. But the moment | 
became an hour. I was lying down ; I had 
been in pain, and was tired. “I am not 
going to disturb you for more than a minute ; 
don’t put your book away,” he said, as he 
stood beside my sofa, hat in hand. “But I 
am tired of reading, and I am so glad to be 
disturbed,” I answered. He smiled at that. 
“Are you dull lying here? Do you want to 
be amused ?” he asked me. J should like | 
to be talked to,” I said—‘“if somebody 
| would stay and talk to me.” And ‘then he 
stayed. He sat down by my side, and he | 
was very good to me. He was as kind and | 
gentle as my father might have been. My | 
foot was aching, and when he asked me I | 
itold him that it ached, because I wanted his | 
pity and his kind words ; and he gave them | 
‘both to me till I was content, and till I lay | 
thinking, “If he is so tender over a little 
ailment, what would he be, I wonder, if one 
were really ill!” 





It is past ten now, and my father will be 


|ihome soon. Mr. Harold, too, is dining with | 
the Farquharsons. The other day my father | 
| asked me suddenly if I thought there was | 
anything between him and Mary Farquhar- | 
‘son. A curious question for himto ask! I 
laughed at it, and said “No.” And now I 
say No again. No! and again No! Let! 
him do or not do what he will, he will not | 
marry Mary Farquharson. 

Ah, if life could but sometimes stand | 
still |—if the present could but endure, and | 
not for ever become the past! Some hours, 
if we could but hold them———till “too 
happy to live,” perhaps, like poor Joe Field- | 
ing, we might fall asleep at last. 


CHAPTER V. 


Two months ago, if Mr. Harold had been 
aman of great firmness or strength of cha- | 
racter, he would have left Kynaston, or | 
would at least have ceased entirely to see 
Theresa Thurston ; but he was not such a 
man. He was about as strong as an ave- | 
rage human creature is, and no stronger. | 
He laid no claim to the possession of an 
iron will (that favourite attribute of heroes), | 
and there had been times in his life before | 
now, when, as now, between two ways that | 
lay before him he did not clearly see which 


| the time for 42s to decide whether or not to 


| thoughtful man, but he was in no sense a 


| stances than one who strove to mould cir- 


| but from which each day that passed now 


' could say to himself; but yet at the same | 


was the path he ought to follow. He did see 
ihis clearly—that he ought not to have made 
Theresa Thurston love him ; but since she 
did Jove him, and since it was too late to 
| repent of that, the question that he found it 
| hard to answer was what he was to do next. 
It seemed to him that what he ought to 
do depended more upon what kind of 
woman Theresa was'than upon any absolute 
rule to be followed of right or wrong: he 
thought this, and yet at times he was not 
sure of it; at times he was almost sure 
that he was acting selfishly and wrongly in 
staying near her. “If I were to leave her 
now she would sufier sharply for a time, but 
after she had suffered she would recover 
and be happy again,” he would argue with 
himself; “ whereas, if I stay, I call upon her 
for the sacrifice of her whole life.” And yet 
he could not decide whether it would or 
would not be a cruel thing to leave her— 
whether it would or would not be most kind 
to let her make that sacrifice. And then 
| while he hesitated time went on, and though 
he saw her far less often than he had done 
at first, still he continued at times to see 
her, until at last, when spring had passed 
and June had come, he began to feel that 


leave her had passed too. He might have 
decided the question for himself two months 
ago, but now he said to himself that he had 
no longer any right to go away from her 
unless she let him go. 

Mr. Harold was a refined, intellectual, 
hero. He was half a dreamer—a man who 
more often let himself be led by circum- 


cumstances into accordance with his own 
will. He had let himself drift into a posi- 
tion which he had never meant to occupy, 


made him more unwilling or unable to re- 
treat. “I had no right to bring myself into 
the relations with her that I have done;” he 





time he could not bring himself, of his own 
will, to alter those relations; for his sad 
life had been brightened by this girl’s pre- 
sence as by light from heaven; she had 
made the world young to him again ; she | 
had refreshed him like summer rain. | 
“I will not go on seeing her,” he had said 
to himself on the first night when he had 
guessed she cared for him, but yet he Aad 
gone on seeing her. During these two 
months he had often indeed avoided her ; 
he had sometimes even been cold to her; 
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but still in spite of that he had let her see, 
and he knew that he had ‘let her see, that 
she had become the one woman in the world 
to him. 

And yet he was not, and he could not 
be, her lover. If any one who had possessed 
the right to do it had asked him whether he 
was wooing her, he must have answered 
“No.” He must have answered “ No” to 
Mr. Thurston if Mr. Thurston had put such 
a question to him. 


“We are going to be quite gay this week,” | 
Theresa had said to him on the roth of | 


June, during that hour when he sat besitle 
her sofa. 
Farquharsons’ 'to-lay, to which I can’t go, | 
and my father dines at Millfield to-morrow, 
and on Saturday we both go to:the Hillyars.” 

“T am to be at the Hillyars too,” Mr. 
Harold replied. 

But he was not to dine at Millfield, and 
on the evening that Mr. Thurston went) 


there he came again, unasked, to the Manor | 


House. 

He came resolved at iJast ‘that he would 
take this night to tell his story to her. ‘For 
weeks past he had known that he ought :to 
do this, anfl yet for weeks ;past he had put 
off doing it. It was not an easy ‘thing for 
him to tell it to her. ‘Even ‘to-night when 
he came ‘to her, and saw ‘how ‘the glad 
colour rose into her face at ithe sight of 
him, he shrank, and almost thought that 
he would hold his peace. He said to him- 
self, “ If I ttell her to-night she : may never 
look at me with the same eyes again.” 

But yet presently he strengthened himself 
afresh in his resolve. The thing, sooner or 
later, must be done; he had wronged her 
already by not doing it months ago; he 
would not, ‘by longer delay, now make the 
wrong greater. 
the June evening thinking this; but while 


he thought it his heart was very sore within | 


him, for he longed with an_unutterable 
longing to have this woman belong to him, 
and he was about 'to say to her what might 
part her from him for ever. 


He sat for a long time almost without | 


this easy chair for half the day. 
| does not suit me; 
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yet to use it, and she had been sitting in 
“ But it 
it has made me tired,” 


'she said to Mr. Harold when he came; 


““There is this dinner at the | 


He sat in the twilight of | 


and she looked tired. She was sitting now 
leaning her head back against the crimson 
cushions. The face, with its pale colouring 
and its framing of fair hair, had often, in 
spite of its breadth and firmness, almost a [ 
spiritual look; it looked pure and fair and 
| beautiful to Geoffry Harold to-night, above 
all faces upon earth. 

| He hati turned away from her, and had 
been sitting for some time looking through 
the window. “When it gets dusk I will 
speak to her,” he said to himself; but it was 
long in getting dusk. 

| The .daywas the 5th of June, little more 
than a week mow from the time last year 
| when he ‘had ‘seen her first. He sat looking 
| steadily away from.her till the light had got 
so faint that he-could not have clearly seen 
her:face; and then suddenly at last he spoke 
to her. 

“ Miss Thurston,” ‘he said abruptly, “ I 
have had a great ‘trouble in my life, and 
sometimes of ilate I ‘have thought that I 
should ‘like ‘to tell it to you. Will you let 
me tell itmow, as we both sit here ?” 

He turned to her for one moment, and 
held out his hand to her, and ithe two palms 
| met suddenly in a close silent clasp. She 
ps not speak ‘to ‘him; at ‘that moment, 
startled as she was, she would ‘have found it 
| hard ito spedk; ‘but he did not want any 
answer from her. Their ‘hands ;pressed one 
another, and then he let hers go, and turned 
his face back again to the window. 

““What I am going to tell you happened,” 
he began again, after two or three moments’ 
silence, “at least the first of it happened, 
long ago, When Iwas young. I had just left 
| Oxford, when, at a house where I was inti- 
mate, I met a woman, some years older than 
I was, whose beauty attracted me. She was 
very ‘handsome, and I was ‘hot-headed and 
impulsive then; and before I knew anything 
of her, or she of me, I asked her to marry 
me. She was the daughter of a poor country 








speaking to her, but these quiet moods of | lawyer, and I was rich, and she accepted 


his had ceased to distress her now. 


away all their power to pain her. 


He had me. 
said a few words to her lately that had taken | that. 
“ When- | 


I am not going to blame her for doing | 
The fault was as much mine as hers. 
If I had not been blind I should have seen 


ever I want rest or peace,” he had said to | | that she did not care for me. 


her, “I like to come and sit beside you.” 


It grew dark as they sat so without twenty. 
speaking. She was sitting in an easy chair | that time.” 
Her foot | out pausing. 


beside one of the open windows. 


“We were married when I was four-and- 
I was entirely my own master at 
(Mr. Harold had gone on with- 
He had heard a sharp involun- 


was better to-day, but she was scarcely able | tary movement that Theresa made, and had 
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' not dared to look at her, or to stop speaking | “There are many troubles that a man 
as he heard it.) “I was entirely my own may have—” He had sat silent for a few 
‘master, for my father had been dead for two | moments, and now, when he resumed his 
years; I had lost my mother long before, | story, his voice had got a tone in it of re- | 
and I had neither brother nor sister, nor | pressed bitterness and passion. “ There are | 
‘any near relation, who had a right to inter- | many troubles that a man may have—I have | 
‘tere with me. I married this woman, Agatha | only known a few of them—but I can con- | 
| Curzon, and as soon as we were married we |ceive of scarcely any amongst the common 
| went abroad.” | woes of life more deadly in its effects than | 


1? 
| ! 


| 
| 











| Pase 5 1 
| 


whose presence has become a daily and | ment in some things: she liked what money 


| that of finding yourself bound to a woman|me. She had a kind of dull sensual aie! 
hourly burden to you. J tasted this misery | could buy for her, and cared for the food 1 


before I had been married for six months. | she ate and the clothes she wore. She was 


no thoughts alike, no past that we loved | except in one direction, without keen feeling || 
to look back upon together, no future that | of any kind ; but she had one strong feeling, | 


either of us cared to look forward to. At|and that was hatred for the man she had | 
least J had none: she withercd up my life for | married. She had never even liked me, and 
} 


TS 


| 


| We had nothing in common: no tastes alike, | a phlegmatic woman, without passion, and, | 
| 
| 
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she hated me, I think, before she had been 
married to me for three months; and, with 
the cold malice of her passionless nature, 
she let it become her daily work to make 
me feel her hatred. You may think I speak 
bitterly, Miss Thurston, and perhaps I do; 
but during the years we lived together she 
made my life like hell to me. ‘There was 
no miserable petty torment which she could 
devise that she did not exercise upon me. 
We had no child to make a link between us. 
From year’s end to year’s end she was like 
a thorn in my side, fretting the flesh till it 
was raw.” 

He paused here for a little, and there was 
a sudden silence. ‘Theresa was sitting for- 
ward in her chair; her cheeks, that had 
flushed red for a moment, very pale now ; 
her hands clasped a little tightly on her 
knees. She was looking at him with an 
eager, anxious look—a look in which sym- 
pathy, pain, sorrow, were all passionately 
mingled ; but she did not speak to him, even 
though it seemed to her as if her life hung 
on his words; for his story was unfinished 
still, and all that made its most vital interest 
for her was still untold. 

He sat silent for more than a minute, full 
of bitter and rebellious thoughts. He was 
thinking to himself, ‘“‘ Would it have been a 
thing that could not be forgiven, if, before I 
had told her this, I had taken her once and 
held her in my arms? She would have 
come to me ten minutes ago.” His heart 
began to beat within him with great throbs. 
For a little while his better and his worse 
nature were at war within him. “I have 
half-parted her from me already with this ac- 
cursed story,” one of them kept crying to 
him. 

“Do you want to know how it all ended ?” 
|| he said to her at last, suddenly and almost 
|| harshly. “It ended in our parting. We 
|| had lived together for six years when she 
'| quarrelled with me at last, and we separated. 
|| We were in Naples at the time. I wanted 
|| to bring her home, for I was sick of being 
abroad, and she had been making intimacies 
with people that I would not have her inti- 
| mate with; but that idle, luxurious, foreign 
life suited her, and she refused to come with 
|;}me. I gave her her choice—to accompany 
1 me or to stay behind me, as she liked; and 
|she chose to stay behind. Miss Thurston, 
| you may think of me what you like, but the 
| first happy hour I had known from the day 
| married her was the hour in which I saw 
her face for the last time, and turned my 
back upon that hateful place. She remained 
































in it,—and she is there still. We have lived 
apart now for five years. I believe she lives 
respectably: she cares too much for her own 
comfort to do anything else, for she knows 
what she would lose if she were to give me 
the power of divorcing her. At present I 
give her the half of my income to get rid of 
her ; and if she would keep away from me 
on no other terms, I would give her the rest 
of it to be quit of her,—to the last farthing 
that I have!” 

He had been speaking slowly and almost 
calmly until he reached the last words, but 
as he said these his half-suppressed passion 
broke through his voice; and then he be- 
| came silent, and there was a long pause, 
| during which the twilight made a merciful 
| veil between them. 

It seemed to them both, during that 
silence, as if neither of them could speak 
to the other any more. ‘There seemed sud- 
denly, as it were, a wall between them— 
something that his own hands had raised— 
which parted them, and which made her 
pity and her love and her sympathy all 
impotent. What could she offer to him? 
what could she give him, when he asked 
for nothing from her? His face was turned 
away; it seemed to her that she could not 
even stretch her hand out to him now. 
She sat, still leaning forward in her chair, 
yearning, with a desperate unutterable yearn- 
ing, to comfort him, and yet not daring—not 
knowing how. 

The June air was coming through the open 
window, rich with night perfumes. How 
calm it all was! and ske was crying wildly to 
herself, “ That woman threw away what I 
would die to have !” 

She had tried to speak to him, but she 
could not. How could she say any words of 
ordinary consolation to him, as if she believed 
that for that he had told the trouble of his life 
to her? She knew he had not told it to her 
for that. In the bottom of her heart she knew 
already why he had done it. 

She could not speak, but yet, through all 
the pain of the silence that there was between 
them, she had a hope that he would understand 
her. Had she been another kind of woman, 
she would perhaps have spoken to him from 
very fear Zest he should understand her ; but 
Theresa Thurston was not the sort of woman 
to dread that. She trusted him too absolutely 
and honoured him too deeply to have one 
moment’s thought of guarding herself from 
him. If he had asked her at this moment if 














she loved him, she would have answered 
“ Ves.” 
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The silence lasted unbroken till there was 
asound of carriage wheels on the gravel in the 
avenue. Then Mr. Harold said,— 

“That is your father coming home.” 

“Ts it so late?” she answered. And they 
both rose up. 

They had been sitting all this time in the 
dark. She crossed the room, and struck a 
;match, and lighted the candles that were 
standing on the mantelpiece. He too left 
the window, and when she had lit the candles, 
she half turned round again, and their eyes 
suddenly met. For a moment they looked at 
one another, and then the colour flushed into 
her face, and she went to him, and held out 
her hand. 

“1 will never repeat what you have told to 
me,” she said. 

“‘ T know that,” he answered quietly. 

He took her hand, and they stood together. 

“You know now why I came to live im this 
place, where no one had ever heard of me,” 
he said. “And you know, too,” he added 
after a moment, “why I have told you my 
story to-night.” 

The house-bell had rung, and they heard 
the Squire’s voice in the hall. Theresa went 
to meet him at the door, and in another 
moment or two he was in the room talking to 
them. Then, presently—for it was still early 
—they all sat down together, and the Squire 
and Mr. Harold began to talk to one another, 
as they might have done on any other night. 

Theresa took up her work and tried to sew, 
but she could not see the stitches, her fingers 
trembled, her heart was beating; she heard 
their voices in the room, but she did not know 
what they said; she could not listen any longer 
|to any common words. For the moment one 
| sentence alone was ringing in her ears. For 
| the moment she scarcely even thought of the 

story he had told her; she thought only of 
those last words that he had said. She sat 
with her eyes bent down, repeating them to 
herself, as if they were a charm to make her 
forget all pain. She felt as if for Aém she 
could feel grief and pity still, but as if she 
were lifted above all sorrow,—placed by his 
blessing where it could not touch her. “I 
, would have given all my life to be dearest 
to him for one day or hour,” she said to 
herself. ‘Now, how can I feel pain or 
trouble more, when I have gained my heart’s 
desire!” 

When Mr. Harold rose to go at last he 
came to where she was sitting, but as he put 
out his hand to her he merely spoke to her 
| to bid her good night. From look, and tone, 
| and manner, every touch was gone of what 
| 





| 
ie 











had made the passion of his last address to 
her. His quiet indifferent words for the 
moment chilled her a little ; ‘he hardly held 
her hand even as warmly as he would have 
held it on a common night. 

The Squire said to her, “ Are you tired; my 
darling?” when they were left alone; but as 
she came forward to the light and lifted 7 
her face, she did not look tired. 

“ No, I have been sitting reading nearly all 
day,” she replied. 

He put his arm about her, and stroked her 
hair. Perhaps a thought had crossed Mr. 
Thurston’s mind before this of the possibility 
of Theresa, some day, becoming Geoffry Ha- 
rold’s wife. “If they took a fancy to one 
another, they might both come and live here,” 
he had possibly thought. “I should like to 
see her married before I die, and to hear the 
pattering of her children’s feet about the old 
place.” 

He might have been ‘thinking this, as he 
looked at her now. He might have thought 
that she had been happy to-night, as he drew 
her to his side, and kissed and blessed her. 

She sat up till far into the night in her own 
room, trying—when she had* regained the 
power to look back—to recall each word of 
the story he had told her; going over it again 
and again, with such utter sympathy and pity 
for him as only a woman could have felt, who 
loved him with such a love as hers. It was 
an agony of pity—a feeling that wrung and 
tore her heart. But yet it was wholly pity 
for Aim. During all the hours ‘to-night while 
she sat and thought, she never felt one 
moment’s sorrow for herself; it was as though 
she had no power yet to feel that. She only 
said, “He has given all to me that he can 
give. I would not change lots with any 
woman upon earth.” 

But yet, though she said this, she was so 


far conscious of the sadness that was mingled} 


with her joy, and of the stern line that 
bounded it—a line whose existence would 
make her lot a lot apart, separate from those 
of other women—that her happiness ‘soon 
became subdued and even solemn. For t| 
was as though two hands at the same moment 
had given gifts to her, the one of supreme 
blessing, the other of something that through- 
out her life should make an under-current of 
pain. And she knew this—though she knew 
too that the blessing outweighed the pain—that 
to her it outweighed it infinitely. To go on 
loving him, as she loved him now (this was 
what she thought), to have all her future what) 
this year had been, only sweeter, because she) 
should know that she was dear to hiemcooall 
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that be to gain less happiness than other women 
had? “1 think it has been harder for him 
than it has been for me,” she said to herself; 
“and it will be harder for him perhaps in all 
the time to come ; but yet—even for him—!” 

Let me say this,—that no purer love than 
Theresa Thurston’s was, from first to last, ever 
' took root in a woman’s heart,—no love that 
| ever less sought its ownreward—that was less 
| mixed with earthly or selfish thoughts. I think 
_that from the very beginning, even from this 
| night, she almost loved him as some woman 
|to whom he had been dear on earth might 





have loved him after death in heaven. For 
in truth, if not death, it was something else 
almost as stern as death that stood between 
them—something that silenced desire, that 
obliged hope to cease, that from its very 
| irrevocableness made the love that lived in 
| spite of it purer than common love. She was 
conscious herself of this, and conscious that 
| the very conditions which bound and fet- 
tered their affection for one another had an 
influence upon them, which, if it was less 
| sweet than that of liberty, was yet higher 
| and more enobling. 











N° sooner had Coley Patteson been 
duly installed as Bishop, in April, 1861, 
than he wrote thus to his father :— 


| “How can I thank you for giving me up to this 
| work, and for all the wise and loving words with 
which you constantly cheer and encourage me? 
Your blessing comes now to cheer and strengthen 
| me, as work and responsibilities are fast accumu- 
lating upon me. . , . 1 almost fear to write that I am 
a bishop im the Church of Christ. May God 
strengthen me for the duties of the office, to which 
I trust He has indeed called me! .. . What some 
|of you say about self-possession on one’s going 
| about among the poor people being marvellous, is 
| just what of course appears to me commonplace. 
Of course it is wrong to risk one’s life, byt to carry 
one’s life in one’s hand is what other soldiers 
| besides those of the Cross do habitually; and no one, 
| as I think, would willingly hurt a hair.of my head in 
| Melanesia, or that part of it where I am known. 
&. How I think of those islands! "How I see those 
| bright coral and sandy beaches, strips of burming 
| sunshine fringing the masses of forest rising into 


vegetation! Hundreds of people are crowding 
upon ‘them, naked, armed, with wild uncouth cries 
and gestures; I cannot talk to them but by signs. 
But they are my children now! May God enable 
me to do my duty to them!” 


His next seven-months’ trip among the 


ern Cross. ‘There was nothing to approach, 
not to speak of equalling her. “ Vessels 
built for freight,” says the Bishop, “are to the 
Southern Cross as a cart-horse to a thorough- 
bred steed, and we must have some vessel 
which can do the work quickly among the 
multitude of the isles, and many other 
reasons there are which we seamen only 
perhaps can judge fully, which make it quite 
essential to the carrying on of this peculiar 
mission that we should have a vessel of a 








|xidges of hills, covered with a dense mat of 


islands was delayed owing to the difficulty 
of finding a craft to take the place of the South- 
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done meanwhile, however, was to charter the 
Dunedin—a vessel not in ‘the best repair, 
“the pumps going every two hours,” to 
carry them to ‘Mota, after having undergone 
some preliminary “caulking.” At Erro- 
mango, they heard of the mournful deaths of 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘Gordon, the Scotch -mission- 
aries, who had become victims to the wild 
superstitions of the people. But Bishop 
Patteson had full faith in his own safety. 
Reaching Mota, and finding the home that 
had been erected.on.a former visit all secure, 
he soon set out in an open boat to pay a 
round of visits to the other islands of the 
Banks group, returning to their homes such of 
the Banks Islanders as he had had with him. 
“As we pulled away from Aruas,” he tells 
us, “one elderly man drew his bow, and the 
women and children ran off into the bush, 
here, as everywhere almost in these islands, 
growing quite thickly some twenty yards 
above water-mark. The man did not let fly 
his arrow. I cannot tell why this small 
demonstration took place.” 

But probably the reason was simply that 
the Bishop, when an arrow was pointed at 
him, was wont to look the archer full in the 
face with his bright smile, and the look of 
cheery confidence and good-will made the 
weapon drop. H.M.S. Cordelia, under Cap- 
tain Htrme, which took him off Mota and 
carried him to the Solomon Islands, for his 
next visitation there, brought him word of 
the serious illness of his father; so that it 
was hardly a shock to him when on reaching 
Norfolk Island, on his return, he learned the 
first news of the Judge’s death from the 
Sydney papers. He took it as though it had 


| pecufiar kind.” ‘The .best that could be 
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been long prepared for; and the only evi- 
dence of change towards those about him 
was, if possible, a greater sweetness in his 
manner and ways towards them. 

The year 1862 was remarkable for a 
voyage in a chartered vessel, the Sca-breeze, 
in which various islands of the Solomon and 
| New Hebrides groups were visited, and fre- 
quent landings made on the island of Santa 
Cruz, on which they had not landed before. 
‘The natives are very ingenious—carving ela- 
borate arrows and as elaborately poisoning 
them; but the Bishop met only with kind- | 
ness and attention. 





‘¢ Two or three of the men took off little ornaments 
and gave them to me: one bright pretty boy especially 
1 remember, who took off his shell necklace and put 
it round my neck, making me understand, partly by 
words, but more by signs, that he was afraid to 
come now, but would do so if I returned, as I said, 
in eight or ten moons. Large baskets of almonds 
were given me, and other food also thrown into the 
boat. I made a poor return by giving some fish- 
hooks and a tomahawk to the man whom I took to 
be the person of most consequence. On shore the 
women came freely up to me among the crowd, but 
| they were afraid to venture down to the beach. | 
Now, this is the island about which we have long | 
felt a great difficulty as to the right way of obtaining | 
any communication with the natives. This year, 
| why and how I cannot tell, the way was opened 
beyond all expectation.” 





At Leper’s Island and Malanta, at Misial | 
and at Ysabel, such pleasant days were like- | 
wise spent; and even at Tikopia, where the | 
| people are very powerful in person and un- | 
| manageable in spirit, a good impression was | 
' made. In November, the Bishop returned 

to Kohimarama, and immediately set anon | 
| the work there. He congratulates himself 
on the increased openings for mission sta- 
| tions, and though he felt the lack of workers, 
he was full of hope that the Banks Archi- 
pelago would soon supply a working staff. 
| One of his great ideas, indeed, was to form 
| centres for independent native missionary 
effort—having become more and more con- | 
vinced that the Melanesians would be the | 
| most efficient missionaries to each other. 
| Hence the concern with which he now 
warned those at home about the “right 
men” for his staff, knowing that any false 
ideas imported from home would have a very 
alien influence on the natives. Here is one 
passage in which he gathers up his oft- 
repeated convictions on this head :— 


“You know I have long felt that there is harm 
done by trying to make these islanders like English 
people. All that is needed for decency and propriety | 
in the arrangements of houses, in dress, &c., we 
must get them to adopt, but they are to be Mela- 
nesian, not English, Christians. We are so far 





' 


| this time, he thus tells his sisters, with a 


joined us. 


| his mother’s face now,” he writes. 
| will she say to me, she who knows not the || 


removed from them in matters not at all necessarily 
connected with Christianity, that unless we can 
denationalise ourselves and eliminate all that belongs 
to us as English, and not as Christians, we cannot be 
to them what a well-instructed countryman may be. 
He is nearer to them. They understand him. He 
brings the teaching to them in a practical and intel- 
ligible form.” 


Of his manner of life at Kohimarama at 


little of the quiet humour that he was wont 
to throw across dull and ordinary rov- || 
tine :— 


‘*Up at five, when I go round and pull the blankets, 
not without many a joke, off the sleeping boys; || 
many of the party are already up and washing. || 
Then just before prayers I go to the kitchen and see || 
that all is ready for breakfast. Prayers at 5.45 in 
English, Mota, Bauro, &c., beginning with a Mota 
hymn, and ending with the Lord’s Prayer in English. 
Breakfast immediately after: at our table, Mr. 
Pritt, Mr. Kerr, and young Atkin, who has just || 
At the teachers’ table, five Norfolk || 
Islanders, Edward (a Maori), five girls, and two of || 
their husbands, and the three girls being placed at || 
the table because they ave girls ; Melanesians at the || 
other three tables indiscriminately.” 





| 

The new Southern Cross, procured mainly |, 
by the efforts of Mr. Keble and Dr. |, 
Moberly, arrived on the 28th, of February, | 
1863, and was found every way well suited | 
for her purpose; but the joy that was felt | 
over this event was soon dashed by a dis- | 


tressing visitation which carried off several | 
of the native lads. Miss Yonge thus in-| 
dicates its nature :— | 


‘‘ Whether it was from the large numbers, or the 
effect of the colder climate, or from what cause could 
not be told, but a frightful attack of dysentery fell || 
upon the Melanesians, and for several weeks suffer- |) 
ing prevailed among them. How Bishop Patteson | 
tended them during this time can be better guessed | 
than described. Archdeacon Lloyd, who came to | 
assist in the cares of the small party of clergy, can |, 
find no words to express the devotion with which || 
the Bishop nursed them, comforting and supporting || 
them, never shrinking from the most repulsive || 
offices, even bearing out the dead silently at night, || 
lest the others should see and be alarmed.” 


In a letter home, at this trying time, he 
says, ‘Since this day fortnight I have scarce || 
slept night or day, but by snatching an hour || 
here and there ; others are working quite as 
hard, and all the good points of our Melane- 
sian staff are brought out, as you may 
suppose.” 

Six of the children were taken thus—the 
last one Sosaman—“a dear lad, one of the 
Banks Islanders, about ten or twelve years || 
old.” By him at the last, Bishop Patteson 
knelt, closing the eyes in death. “I can see 
** What 





Christian’s life in death? ... . I washed 
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| him and laid him out as usual in a linen 
'| sheet. How white it looked! So much 
| more simple and touching than the coffin— 
|| the form just discernible as it lay where fiye 
| had lain before.” 
|| It can easily be imagined how severe 
|| would be the trial of visiting the relatives of 
the deceased islanders on the next voyage ; 
but that was got over with less pain than 
| might have been expected ; for in the hearts 
f most of them the seed of Christian faith had 
struck root and grown—one father at Mota 
| saying to him, “It is all well, Bishop; he 
| died well. I know you did all you could; 
it is all well.” And fresh scholars came from 
| these islands in plenty. 
| This casualty practically re-opened the 
| question whether New Zealand would be a 
| safe residence for the great body of Melane- 
sian youth, and it was decided in the 
negative. A visit to Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Victoria enabled the Bishop to make 
| appeal for aid towards establishing another 
| station, which did not pass without response; 
| and plans were formed to transfer the school 
| toa healthy and well-watered part of Curtis 
| Island, east of Queensland. This was 


mainly fixed on with the idea of native 
Australians also being taken to the mission 


| station. But though Curtis Island was 
| visited, it was not found possible to leave a 
| party there then to try the experiment ; and 
| the Southern Cross sailed to Santa Cruz, to 
| meet that fatal attack in Graciosa Bay, 
| which in its result stands out a mournful 

episode in the life of Bishop Patteson. The 
|| party were shot at, and several of them 
|| severely wounded with arrows. ‘Tetanus or 
|| lock-jaw supervened, and his favourite scholar, 
Fisher Young, and another, Edwin Nobbs, 
died in great agony. It was a relief to the 
Bishop on this occasion to reach home, to 
find some rest and recruitment; for the un- 
usual strain and incessant tax on his energies 
had tried him greatly. And well pleased 
he must have been to find that his helpers 
were always so assiduous in his absences. 
During the year 1865 a great advance 
was made in the industrial department of 
the mission work. About seventeen acres 
of land were taken in hand and worked by 
Mr. Pritt, with the Melanesian lads. 

In the end of 1865 an official offer of a 
station on Norfolk Island was made; and 
though Curtis Island had not ceased to be 
thought of, the offer was all the more readily 
embraced in that the Bishop’s mind had for 
some time been made up on the expediency 
of a change to a place which was likely to 











suit’ both English and tropical constitutions 
alike, and he hoped to make the experiment 
the ensuing winter, with Mr. Palmer and a 
small body of scholars ; Norfolk Island being 
not only six hundred miles nearer to the 
Melanesian Islands than Auckland, but these 
the six hundred cold and boisterous miles 
that must be weathered at the end of each 
return voyage. 

This change to Norfolk Island was charged 
with great issues for the mission; and on 
going back there the Bishop must have been 
delighted to see the progress that had been 
made in the way of clearing and preparing 
by the party who had been left under Mr. 
Palmer; and the time being come, he pro- 
ceeded on to the Mota settlement, full 
of hope. Here he was absorbed in the | 
scheming out of a Christian village—George 
Sarawia’s suggestion meeting a long-cherished | 
idea of his own; and this was varied by 
quiet work of several kinds. ‘ How he read, 
wrote, or did anything, is the marvel, with 
the hut constantly crowded by men who had 
nothing to do but gather round, in suffo- 
cating numbers, to stare at his pen travelling 
over the paper. . . . It is useless,” he says, 
“to talk about it, and one must humour 
them, or they will think I am vexed with 
them. The scholars, neatly clothed, with 
orderly and industrious habits, were no small 
contrast, but I miss as yet the link between 
them and the resident heathen people.” 

He has, however, one cause for gladness 
that might well surprise students and digni- 
taries at home. He can congratulate him- 
self that now he does not need to take 
any trouble about cooking, having got from 
England a supply of preserved meats, which 
leaves him freer for the pleasant occupation, 
for an hour or so each day, in clearing away 
the bush, that in one year grows up sur- 
prisingly here. But he adds quaintly, “ I can 
make myself all sorts of good things, if I | 
choose to take the trouble, and some days I | 
do so. I bakea little bread now and then, | 
and flatter myself it is uncommonly good.” | 
A beautiful property, between Veverao and 
Maligo, of some ten acres, was chosen for | 
the site of the village ; and the intricate 
affair of settling with some sixteen different 
owners, having been got over, the business 
of clearing and building was set about ener- 
getically. ‘Chen, having seen a start made, 
with George Sarawia established as head of 
the village, he departs on his voyage among 
the islands; and now we first get definitive | 
hints of the evils being done by that semi- | 
legalised slave-trade between the South Sea | 
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Islands and New Caledonia and the white 
settlers in Fiji. The Bishop writes :— 


“‘T have made a little move in the matter. I 
wrote to a Wesleyan missionary in Fiji (Ovalau) 
who sent us some books. I am told that Govern- 
ment sanctions natives being brought upon agree- 
ment to work for pay, &c., and passage home in 
two years. We know the impossibility of making 
contracts with New Hebrides or Solomon natives. 
It is a mere sham, an evasion of some law, passed, 
I dare say, without any dishonourable intention, to 
procure colonial labour. If necessary, I will go to 
Fiji or anywhere to procure information. But I 
saw a letter in a Sydney paper which spoke strongly 
and properly of the necessity of the most stringent 
rules to: prevent the white settlers from injuring the 
coloured men.” 


Though Bishop Patteson had followed his 
own judgment on two decided points—the 
removal to Norfolk Island, and the use of 
the Mota language instead of English, and 
did not repent having done so—yet still the 
being left with none to whom to look up to 
as an authority was a heavy trial and strain 
on mind and body, and brought on another 
stage in that premature age that the climate 
and constant toil were bringing upon him 
when most men are still in the fulness of 
their strength; and this notwithstanding that 
the party were in excellent health, and the 
land found to be so vety productive that it 
was hoped they would very soon have an 
export; whilst, as to the adoption of the 
language of Mota, he could say that it was 
beginning to be a very fair channel for com- 
municating accurate theological teaching, 
they having to a large extent made it so by 
assigning deeper meanings to existing words. 

Other departments of mission. work did 
not pause. In July, r868—though an out- 
break of typhus in several of the islands had 
caused great concern, carried off some of the 
scholars, and tried the Bishop much—he 
tells us “ they have now in Mota, in print, 
St. Luke and Acts, and soon will have St. 
John, which is all ready; the Prayer-Book, 
save some of the Psalms, and a few other 
small portions ; and in manuscript they have 
a kind of manual of the Catechism, abstracts 
of the books of the Old Testament, papers 
on prophecy, &c. All this work, once done 
in Mota, is, without very much labour, to be 
transferred into Bauro, Mahaga, Mara, &c., 
as I hope, but that is in the future.” 

The stations on Norfolk Island and at 
Mota formed excellent resting-points. for 
the Bishop, and lightened his labours mate- 
rially, so far as the sea-voyaging was con- 
cerned. But he knew no real rest. Wherever 
he was, there were others to be cared for, 
and he was instant in season and out of 





season. What ominously varies the record 


of his work during the last two years is that 
running protest against the nefarious kidnap- 
ping which went on more and more as de- 
mand for labour increased in Fiji and Queens- 
land, and toward which Government seemed 
to be supine, or indeed wholly indifferent. 
In November, 1869, the Bishop writes :— 


“‘T know of no case of actual violence in the 
Banks Islands, but in every case they took people 
away under false pretences, asserting that the 
‘Bishop is ill and can’t come, and he has sent us to 
bring you to him ;’ or ‘the Bishop is in Sydney, he 
broke his leg getting into his boat, and has sent us 
to take you tu him,’ &c. In most places, where 
any of our young people happened to be on the 
shore, they warned their companions against these 
men, but not always with success.” 


The knowledge of this must have added 
considerably to the Bishop’s sense of danger ; 
but he had self-control enough to exhibit no 
trace of fear, and went from island to island 
with the same frank, trustful bearing as 
before. But there can be no doubt that the 
additional anxiety which this caused him 
did much to bring on such depression and ilk 
health, as led his friends, who deemed that his 
case was worse than he had represented it, 
to urge him to come home to England fora 
short furlough, that he might procure proper 
medical advice. But to this he could not 
listen, and replies :— 


‘‘T should gain nothing by having medical advice 
there. I am quite satisfied that I know what is the 
matter with me, and the way to treat my malady; 
and the voyages and the life in England, and. the 
climate, would be all much against my health. And 
I get on very well again now. Humanly speaking, 
I may do a good deal of work yet, rather in a quieter 
way perhaps than of old; but then I need not have 
any more adventures, except in one or two places 
perhaps like Santa Cruz. That stage of the mission 
is past in a good many islands, and I can devolve 
some part of it on my really excellent and very dear 
friends and helpers in the other islands; Brooke 
and Atkin (both im priests’ orders) spend three 
months in their respective fields of work on the 
Solomon Islands, among wild fellows (still practising, 
at times, cannibalism), and-when you can get fellows 
to do this cheerily and making nothing of it, doing 
it as.a matter of course, you may feel pretty, sure you 
have fellows of the right stuff.” 


So he went on, pursuing his regular round 
of work, now at Norfolk Island, teaching 
theology and aiding in the various crafts 





there practised; again at Mota, and helping | 


. . } 
in farm work, and once more moving! from | 


island to island and reef to reef, bringing off 
his boys, and later in the year landing them 


| 
| 


again ; whilst his helpers were finding access | 
to Tikopian giants, who had visited them | 


at Mota, and otherwise forwarding the 
work, Santa Cruz caused him much con- 
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cern; but at Nukapu, in 1870, he is well 
received, the women dancing in his honour 
and giving small presents. The people, when 
they came on board, asked, “ Where is 
Bisambe?” He replies, “‘ HereIam.” “No, 
no,” say they; “the Bisambe ¢wai (of old) ; 
your matua (father). Is he below? Why 


doesn’t he come up with some hatchets ?”— 
showing that they well remembered Bishop 
Selwyn and the former visit. 

On October 11 he makes this record :— 


“‘ A topsail schooner in sight between Ambrym 
and Paama—one of those kidnapping vessels. I 
have — of (to me) conclusive evidence of 
downright kidnapping. But I don’t think I could 
prove any case in a: Syd coutt. They have no 
names: pairited’ om some of their vessels, and the 
natives-can’t catch nor pronounce the names of the 
white men on-board.” 


On April 27,. 1871, he started’ on his last 
voyage. Mota was visited; then came a 
cruise among the islands of the New He- 
brides group’; after that a few weeks back at 
Mota, baptizing children, &c. ; and’ then on 
to the Santa Craz group. Almost every- 
where were tokens of the kidnapper—some 
of the islands were half depopulated ; and 
now: the Bishop began to see the necessity 
and the prudence of “not going near the 
islands, unless: we have a good breeze, and 
cam get. away from: the fleets of canoes,. if 
we see reason for so doing.” As they ap- 
proached Nukapu, that “lay with the blue 
waves breaking over the circling reef, the 
white line’ of coral sand and the trees 
coming down to: it,” the Bishop had spoken 
to them on. the death of Stephen. re had 
collected many presents to’ take ashore, and, 
going into the boat, pulled towards the 
canoes. The men in thenp seemed undecided: 
what to do. When, however, he offered to 
go ashore they assented, and the boat having 
gone on to apart. of the reef, some of the 
men proposed to take the Bishop into their 
canoe. 
canoes a good means of disarming suspicion, 
he complied; but soon after he heard the 
ominous word ¢adu, or warning, and yams and 
fruits were presented to him, no doubt in the 
hope that he would, according to their super- 


stition, touch something /adw, and justify their | 


striking him. The Bishop, having waded 
through the surf, landed on the beach, and 
the crew of the boat, which was now drifting 
about among the canoes, lost sight of him. 
But suddenly a man in one of the canoes 
|| Stood up and shot one of their yard-long 
arrows toward the boat, and his companions 
in other two canoes immediately did the 


As he found the entering of their | 


same, calling out as they aimed, “This for 
New Zealand man! This for Bauro man! 
This for Mota man!” Before the boat 
could be pulled back all were wounded, and 
with difficulty they made their way to the 
ship. No sooner, however, had an arrow- 
head been extracted from Mr. Atkin’s 
shoulder, giving him intense pain, than he, 
as being the only one who knew the way by 
which the reef could be crossed in the rising 
tide, went with some others in search of the 
Bishop. As they were trying to cross the 
reef a canoe came towards them, “ with a 
heap in the middle,” and when they met it 
the two words, “the body,” passed, and it 
was lifted into the boat, rolled in the native 
mat. “The placid smile was still on the 
face ; there was a palnvleaf fastened over the 
breast, and when the mat was opened there 
| were five wounds—no more,”—these having 
been given by clubs, 

Joseph Atkin, who was twenty-nine, and 
Stephen Taroniara, who was twenty-five, 
followed their master; but it’ was their lot, 
unlike his, to pass through prolonged tortures 
before death delivered them. 

So passed Bishop Patteson and his fol- 
lowers,, martyrs to the woflil cupidity of 
civilised men! From the woutds and. other 
indications on the Bishop's body it’ was clear 
that lis death was the: vengeance for five of 
the natives carried) away. But it may be 
that his mournful’ death will further the 
Gospel in Melanesia: more than his life 
would have done. Year by year the scholars 
he taught will return to tell’ what his objects 
were ; what he wrouglit and prayed and died 
for;; and His story, in not far distant days, 
whetr communication between the islands 
shall’ have become easier, will work as with 
aw charmed power upon the hearts of the 
people. “Poor Santa Cruz people!” said 
Fisher Young when dying ; and may we not 
say of the Bishop what he then said to his 
disciple,—‘“ My dear boy, you will do more 
for their conversion by your death than ever 
we shall by our lives?” And yet how can we 
but mourn the close? He seemed as if born 
for the work he had undertaken. He was so 
patient, so humble, with such power to elicit 
the best in those he came in contact with, and, 
above all, so full of faith and hope. In him 
what is best in the English gentleman had re- 
ceived consecration : he was manly, catholic- 
minded, and with that pre-eminent care and 
consideration for others, which, apart from 
Christian influence, is so apt to degenerate 
into sentimental weakness. 








P. Y. REID. 
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NO, LOVE, NO! 


4 ot thou forget the evening walk, 
The elm-tree’s chequered shade, 
The touch of love, the murmuring talk, 
The tender vows we made, 
The coming’s joy, the parting’s woe— 
Dost thou forget? No, love, no! 








Dost thou forget how hand clasped hand, 
And all the trembling bliss, 
When close together we did stand ? 
“© love,” thou saidst, “than this 
There is no sweeter thing to know.” 
Dost thou forget? No, love, no! 





Dost thou forget the spangled grot, 
And many a mossy stone, 

And pansie, and forget-me-not, 
Where I and thou alone 

Were happy once; we thought us so ? 

Dost thou forget? No, love, no! 


Dost thou forget the kiss’s thrill— 
The burning ecstasy— 
When soul of soul did take its fill, 
And only asked to be, 
As we were then, for ever so— 
Dost thou forget? No, love, no! 
GERALD BENDAiL. 
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KING ROBERT BRUCE IN ST. ANDREWS CATHEDRAL. 


” a late number I tried to give some 
glimpses into scenes in the Scottish War 
of Independence, which seem to have been 
but little noticed; and especially into the 
part taken in that war by Bishop Lamberton 
and other Scottish Churchmen. To dwell 
for a little on these scenes is not merely to 
con over old-world stories, which have lost 
for us all meaning or interest. The work 
that was then done, and the issues of it, are 
not mere pictures for imagination to feed on. 
They are living and enduring facts that have 
influenced and will influence all British his- 
tory, fruitful of endless blessing. As Mr. 
Carlyle has it, ‘A heroic Wallace, quartered 
on the scaffold, cannot hinder that his 
Scotland become, one day, united with Eng- 
land ; but he does hinder that it become, on 
tyrannous unfair terms, united with it ; com- 
mands still, as with a God’s voice, .. . 
that there be a just real union as of brother 
and brother, not a false and merely semblant, 
as of slave and master. If the union with 
England be in fact one of Scotland’s chief 
| blessings, we may thank Wallace withal that 
| it was not the chief curse. Scotland is not 
Ireland ; no, because brave men rose there, and 
| said, “Behold, ye must not tread us down 
| like slaves, and ye shall not, and ye cannot.”’ 
| This from a Scot. And Arnold, veritable 
| Anglo-Saxon that he was, preaching some- 
what over-vehemently the right of Anglo- 
| Saxons to rule the world, was yet wont to say, 
that if England should ever come to keep, as 
| she ought, the anniversaries of her great 
| historic events as national holidays, the day 
_of Bannockburn should be a high festival, 
| and the anniversary of Strongbow’s conquest 
of Ireland a day of fasting and mourning. 
|I therefore make no apology for reverting 
|| again to those well-trodden fields, if only I 
| may gather here and there some blade of 
corn that has been passed over by former 
| gleaners. 

We left Bishop Lamberton a prisoner in 
the tower of Winchester Castle, whither he 
had been carried when, after the battle of 
| Methven he had been taken in arms, towards 
the end of 1306. During his captivity the 
revenues of the see of St. Andrews were 
paid to the King of England’s treasury, and 
a small sum out of them was allowed the 
bishop for his maintenance. While Lamber- 
ton was iying a captive in that remote 
English castle, the king, whose cause he had 


embraced, was undergoing endless hardship | 


XV—q2 





and danger. In the words of Fordun, ‘he 
was tossed in dangers untold, being attended 
at times by three followers, at times by two; 
more often he was left alone, utterly without 
help. Now passing a whole fortnight with- 
out food of any kind to live upon, but raw 
herbs and water; now walking barefoot, 
when his shoes became old and worn-out ; 
now left alone in the island; now alone, 
fleeing before his enemies ; now slighted by 
his servants, he abode in utter loneliness. 
An outcast among the nobles, he was for- 
saken ; and the English bade him be sought 
for through the churches like a lost or stolen 
thing. And thus he became a byword and 
a laughing-stock for all, both far and near, to 
hiss at.’ 

How little has any adequate narrative yet 
approached that theme! Scott’s ‘Lord of 


.| the Isles,’ interesting though it be, hardly 


does full justice to it. The facts as they 
happened surpass his fiction. No need to 
lead the wanderer through coasts and islands 
he never trod. If some young traveller were 
but to take Barbour’s book in his hand, and 
track Bruce’s footsteps all the way from 
Methven to the Isle of Rachrin, noting care- 
fully the traces of him which tradition still 
preserves in cave and crag and stream, all 
through the central Highlands, he might still 
produce a faithful and living narrative of 
these wanderings, which would far surpass in 
interest any that either historian or poet has 
yet conceived. 

It was early in 1308 that fortune once | 
more began to smile on Bruce. Crossing 
from Rachrin to Arran, he thence passed | 
over to the coast of Ayr, and retook his own | 
castle of Carrick. Having once more got | 
foot on the mainland, he was never again | 
driven out of it, and though many a chase | 
for life, many hair-breadth escapes, yet 
remained, yet by degrees he gathered the 
strength, which enabled him finally to make 
head against all the power of his enemies. 
On the 16th March, 1308, a full parliament 
was summoned at St. Andrews. In the name 
of the assembled earls, barons, commons, and 
all the inhabitants of Scotland, a letter, 
which is still extant, was addressed to the 
King of France, asserting King Robert’s 
rights, and calling for aid from their ancient 
ally. It is not specially stated whether 
Bruce was present in this parliament. We 
know, however, that Lamberton was not 
present in person though no doubt present 
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in spirit. For it was only in August, 1308, 
that Edward II., who had by this time suc- 
ceeded his father, released him from his 
Winchester prison and restored to him his 
revenues, after the prelate had once more 
sworm fealty to Edward as his liege lord. 
So satisfied was Edward with Lamberton’s 
submission, that he wrote to the Pope that 
he no longer feared any evil from him, but 
rather looked for much aid from his influence 
with the Scots, who greatly trusted him. 
Lamberton seems to have returned to 
Scotland in 1309, and from that time forward 
for many years he contrived to retain the 
confidence of Edward, though there can be 
little doubt but that his heart was still with 
Bruce. No record remains to tell what part 
he took when, in June, 1314, the great 
conflict culminated at Bannockburn. We may 
well believe that no man in Scotland more 
rejoiced in that event than he. Yet his joy 
must have been well concealed, for in the 
autumn of that same year he received from 
| Edward a safe-conduct to pass through Eng- 
| land on his way to foreign parts. 
On his return from abroad he set himself 
| to repair the waste places in his diocese, 
which the war had so long left desolate. He 
| repaired the Palace of the Bishops—that old 
sea fort which, during the war, had been so 
often taken and retaken, and which since that 
day has witnessed so many cardinal events in 
Scotland’s history. He made additions to the 
Priory, built and adorned the Chapter-house, 
of which a few stone seats are still to be 
seen; built for himself and his successors 
sundry fortified manor-houses, in various 
| parts of his diocese. But the greatest of all 
his works was the completion of the cathedral, 
a work to which I shall immediately return. 
At the very time when he was preparing 
for its solemn dedication, Edward seems to 
have discovered that Lamberton was a traitor 
to him. He wrote to Pope Clement V., 
enumerating all the treacheries of the bishop, 
denouncing him as ‘filled with Satanic fury 
| against England,’ and entreating the Pope to 
depose him from the primacy. This the 
Pope refused to do, with moderation yet 








wards Lamberton. 
by no means the usual attitude of the popes 
| towards the Scottish people during their long 
struggle. As Mr. Hill Burton has said, ‘ the 
records of the time are strewn with their 
fulminations against Scotland,’ its King and 
its people. In 1320 Pope John XXII. wrote 
to Bishop Lamberton, threatening to excom- 
| municate him and his brother bishops of 





| ot Bishop Lamberton’s life, and a high day for | 


| the day when Bishop Arnold, in the year | 
firmness, and expressed himself leniently to- | 


Such, however, had been | 





Dunkeld and Aberdeen, for the part they 
had taken in befriending the excommunicated 
king. Somehow or other Lamberton con- 
trived to pacify the Pope or to evade his. 
sentence. Once more he appears taking 
part in public affairs. This was in Novem- 
ber, 1324, when he accompanied Randolph 
to York as one of the two Scotch Com- 
missioners to treat for a permanent peace | 
with England. They obtained from Edward | 
II. a truce for thirteen years, which, however, | 
his son did not confirm, This is the last time | 
the name of the busy and versatile bishop | 
appeared in any public transaction. He | 
died in 1328, the year in which was con-| 
cluded the Treaty of Northampton, by which | 
the independence of the Scottish kingdom | 
was fully acknowledged by England, and | 
finally secured. Whether Lamberton lived | 
to see this consummation for which he had | 
so longed and laboured, does not appear. | 
All we know is what Wyntoun tells, that in | 
1328 Bishop Lamberton, after having been | 
thirty-three years bishop, died in ‘ the Priory | 
Chamber of the Abbey,’ and was buried in | 
the north side of the chancel of ‘the new| 
kirk cathedral,’ under an arch; which he had | 
‘gart men work’ for himself. His tomb| 
was seen in Wyntoun’s time between that of | 
Bishop Gamelin on the east side, and Bishop | 
Walter Trailon the west. Of these tombs, 
as of the tombs of so many more in that | 
Cathedral, bishops, priors, and canons, and | 
monks, not a vestige now remains, The year | 
after Lamberton’s death, the king, for whose | 
sake he had broken so many oaths, died at | 
Cardross, overcome by that ‘ great sickness’ | 
which he contracted during his wanderings, | 
and was borne by his sorrowing people to | 
his last resting-place in the choir, before the | 
high altar of Dunfermline Abbey Church. | 

Let us now turn back to that day when | 
Bishop Lamberton dedicated his now com- | 
pleted cathedral. It was on the 5th of July, | 
1318, the crowning day, we may well believe, | 








all Scotland. A hundred and fifty years that | 
cathedral had been in building, ever since 


1160, laid the foundation-stone in the | 
presence of the young King Malcolm the 
Maiden. The building had begun at the| 
east end with the choir, and proceeded | 
slowly westward, as each successive bishop | 
could obtain funds and skilled builders for 
the work. In the eastern gable is still seen 
the earlier form of architecture in the round 
arched or Anglo-Norman windows, while, | 
passing westward, we see in the —— 
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wall of the nave—the only wall now remain- 
ing—the transition to the pointed-arched 
windows which came in with the thirteenth 
century. While the long War of Indepen- 
dence raged, Lamberton could have neither 
quiet nor money to bestow on the cathedral. 
But Bannockburn gave both; indeed there 
is a tradition that Bruce supplied Lamberton 
with the means of completing it, from the 
abundant spoil of that battle. However this 
may be, the cathedral was completed within 
four years after the battie, so that the cathe- 
dral might be regarded as, in some sort, 
the memorial in stone of the great national 
deliverance. The cathedral, which took so 
many years to build, existed entire only two 
hundred years. And then a few days and an 
infuriated mob undid the pious labour of a 
century and a half, and consigned to destruc- 
tion Scotland’s noblest cathedral—a building, 
equal to which none other has since been 
reared within her borders—in all likelihood 
never will be reared. 

The only authentic record extant, as far 
as I know, of what passed on the day of its 
Dedication, is ‘that contained in the follow- 
ing lines of Wyntoun’s ‘ Rhymed Chronicle 
of Scotland.’ As he was a priest of this 
diocese, and lived within one hundred years 
after the event, he is likely to have known 
the truth, 

‘A thowsand thre hundyr and awchtene 

Fra Cryst had borne ye Madyne clene, 
Of ye moneth of July 

De fyft Day, full solemply 

De Byschape William of Lambertoun 
Made ye Dedicatyown 

Of ye newe kyrk Cathedrale 

Of Saynct Andrewys conwentuale. 

De Kyng Robert honorably 

Was thare in persown bodyly ; 

And sevyn Byschapys ware sene, 

And Abbotis als ware thare fyftene, 
And mony othir gret Gentil-men 
Ware gaddryd to that Assemblé then.’ 


There is no proof, as far as I know, that 
| Bruce was ever in St. Andrews, save on this 


| one occasion. The first Parliament of his 
| reign had indeed been convened there in his 
name, on the 16th March, 1308, but this 
does not necessarily imply his presence. 

In the verses given below an attempt has 
been made to revivify the few bald details 
| of Wyntoun’s lines, and to set forth how that 
July day may have actually appeared to 
an eye-witness, what aspect the whole 
pageant may have worn, and who were the 

‘mony gret gentilmen’ gathered with the 
King to that great solemnity. In fixing on 
the names of those who, according to his- 


torical probability, may have actually been | 





present, we are assisted by the signatures 
appended to that memorable letter, which ’ 
‘the barons, freeholders, and whole com- 
munity of Scotland, assembled in Parliament 
in the Abbey of Aberbrothok,’ on the 6th of 
April, 1320, addressed to Pope John XXII. | 
That high-hearted address thus concludes: | 
‘Our most Serene Prince, King, and Lord, 
Robert, for the delivery of his people and | 
his own rightful inheritance from the enemies 
hand did, like another Joshua or Maccabaeus, 
most cheerfully undergo all manner of toyle, | 
fatigue, hardship, and hazard . . . To him } 
we are bound and resolved to adhere in all | 
things, both upon the account of his right and 1] 
his own merit, as being the person who hath | 
restored the people’s safety, in defence of | 
their liberties. . . For so long as there shall 
but one hundred of us remain alive, we will | 
never consent to subject ourselves to the || 
dominion of the English. For it is not glory, 
it is not riches, neither is it honour, but it is 
liberty alone that we fight and contend for, 
which no honest man will lose but with his 
life.’ 

A duplicate of this document — the 
Charter of Scotland’s freedom—is still to be 
seen, preserved in the Register House in 
Edinburgh. It opens with the names of at 
least eight-and-thirty of the chief Scottish 
Barons of the time, and to the bottom of it 
are affixed the seals of the same, bearing 
their coats-of-arms, with the name of ‘each 
appended to his seal. From this document 
are taken the names of all the companions of 
Bruce enumerated in the following poem— | 
the ‘mony great gentilmen,’ who, we may 
well believe, accompanied him that day to 
the dedication of the ‘ Cathedral Kirk.’ I || 
need only add that Kilrymont is the earlier || 
Celtic name of St. Andrews. 


KING ROBERT BRUCE IN S1 
CATHEDRAL, 51H JULY, 


ANDREWS 
1315. 
On old Kilrymont all the middle age 
Arose no morning so supremely fair, 
As when begirt with baron, knight, and page, 
King Robert entered there. 


A day of solemn pomp majestical— 
The minster, building long, was now com- 
plete ; 
And all ‘ae land had heard the Church's call 
To Dedication meet. 


Ages had watched that fabric slowly climb, 
Priors had toiled, and bishops, many 2 one, 
Their little day—then closed their eyes on 
time, 
Leaving the work undone. 
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But William Lambyrton, the Bishop good, 
Of Wallace wight and Bruce the steadfast 
friend, 
Who for his country’s cause with these had 
stood, 
Till it found glorious end— 


One of the famous few, who, nothing loth, 
At Scone convened to crown the outlawed 
man, 
Then spite of English Edward’s tyrant oath, 
Spite of Rome’s awful ban, 


Forsook him never, till the hard-won close 
Of Bannockburn had crowned the noble 
toil— 
Then Bishop William earned serene repose, 
Overflowing wealth of spoil— 


Spoil that enriched that long majestic nave, 
Still waxing fairer, as it wandered west, 
Till groinéd door, and pinnacled gable brave, 

With tracery effloresced. 


And there it stood, each key-stoned arch rose- 
bound, 
Each carvéd niche, and fluted column tall, 
Of the best deed e’er wrought on Scottish 
ground, 
Proudly memorial, 


Sacred to that great Saint, they deemed, who 
brought 
From heaven the strength whereby the day 
was won, 
Clothing his arm with might the while he 
fought, 
Scotland’s anointed one. 


Then summons from the Bishop reached the 
King, 
In old Dunfermline Tower where he lay ; 
Him bidding come, and his best warriors bring, 
To that high festal day. 


All his life through King Robert had respect 
To them who stood by him, the priests at 
home; 
And blessed his work, making of none effect 
The cruel ban of Rome. 


And so with earl and baron, squire and page, 
Gladly the King that morning made him 
boun, 
To ride upon a summer pilgrimage 
To old St. Andrews toun. 


His war-men had just come from laying waste 
The English border, town, and tower, and 
farm ; 
And still they rode, their brawny limbs mail- 
cased, 
Their broad shields on their arm. 





For that was all the joy of every Scot, 


Those jubilant days that followed Ban- | 


nockburn, 
To flout the Southron border, thence having | 
brought 
Much store of spoil, return. 


Dunfermline forth, down Leven Vale they | 
rode, 
Round Lomond’s base, and the green | 
knowes out o’er, 
Eastward where lonely Tarvet looks abroad, 
From his far-seen watch-tower. 


But when they reached the crown of Magus | 
heights, 
Where first far off the Minster spires they 
saw, 
Down from his in-reined steed the King 
alights, 
And kneels to earth with awe. 


Him following leap, loud clanging, to the | 
ground 


From their high selles the mailed men, | 


one and all, 
And to their knees in reverence profound, 
On the green sward down fall. 


| 
| 


Then rising on they ride ; above their heads | 


The July sun shone cloudless ; on before, 
Larger the towers grew, gleamed the new 
roof-leads, 
Beyond, the smooth sea floor 


Lay violet-tinted. Ah, me! never came 
Down to the sacred city by the sea, 
Nor e’er shall come, all time it hath a name, 
So brave a company. 


Foremost the King rode, his broad shoulders | 


mailed 


° . | 
In coat of proof, but the raised visor gave | 


Full to the light his noble features paled 
With suffering, calm and grave. 


For that broad casque contains the ample 
brain 
On which hath hung suspended Scotland’s 
doom ; 
That mail, the heart that beats to noblest 
strain 
This hour in Christendom. 


Yet bland his look withal ; to them who rode | 


On either side, gaily his speech ran o’er ; 
The while beneath him his great war-horse 
trode, 
As proud of whom he bore. 
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On right and left a knight rode—they, too, 
mailed— 
Fair-haired, broad-visaged one, large limbed 
and tall, 
Randolph, King’s sister’s son, who foremost 
scaled 
Dunedin’s rock and wall, 





| 
| 
| He who overthrew the Clifford in hot fight ; 

| But now the voice, so dreadful in mid-press 
| Of battle, soft and low sounds—all that might 
Is sheathed in gentleness. 


| On the other side there rode a knight well-knit, 
| Dark-haired and swarthy, long and lank 
of limb, 

| Clean-made and sinewy, for all hardness fit, 

| Much talked the King with him. 


That was the good Sir James, but whoso scan 
His face so debonair and sweet to see, 
They might not guess in throng of battle-van, 
| What other look had he. 
| The Bishop sent him hence in fervent youth, 
To join the outlawed Bruce in his sore need, 
| Whom now he hither brings in very sooth, 
King of the land he freed. 
| 
| That ponderous mace, well-proven in many 
| a fight, 
Lightly and cheerily his right hand wields, 
As though impatient to essay its might 
In yet an hundred fields. 





| 
| 


And Walter Steward as erewhile in war, 
|| Rides here in peace by Douglas’ side to-day ; 
| But Marjory Bruce, brief while his bride, 
| sleeps far 
| In Paisley’s still abbaye. 
| 
| 


And many more, the King’s own kinsmen leal, 
Who shared his hardship, share his triumph 
now ; 
|| Young Colin Campbell, son of brave Sir Niel, 
Just come from far Lochowe. 


|, And Donald, Lord of Mar, redeemed at last 
From durance, rides ’mid his glad kinsmen 
—o’er 
His proud head hangs to-day no shadow cast 
From baleful Dupplin Moor. 


And hoary Sutherland, long proven in worth, 
And young Ross, from his mountains 
ocean-walled ; 
|| Sprung these from Maomors of the rugged 
north, 
Now earls, not Maormors called. 





And others more, tried comrades of the King, 

Malcolm, old Earl of Lennox—he who 
knew 

The Bruce, ’mid Lennox mountains wander- 


ing, 
By the bugle blast he blew ; 
And then for joy to find his master dear, 
Fell on his neck with weeping, and regaled 
The famished company with forest cheer, 
Ere to Rachrin he sailed. 


And Angus of the Isles, who that dark hour 
The King from Lennox mountains forced 
to flee 
Received and refuged in the grim sea tower 
Of high Dunaverty. 


And faithful Andrew Moray, too, rides here, 
From Bothwell towers and the bank of 
Clyde ; 
Where deep in dungeons mured for many a 
year 
The Southron captives sighed. 


And Keith the Marischal, who broke the flank 

Of England’s archers by the famous burn ; 

With that great Thane of all but kingly rank, 
Earl Malise of Strathearn. 


And Magnus, Lord of Orcadie, the heir 
Of grim Vikings who ruled the northern 
main ; 
David de Lindsay, Henry de St. Clair, 
And Reginald le Chene. 


The men of Bannockburn, the good, the true! | 
Shall we not name their honest names 
with pride? 
Shall not to them eternal thanks be due 
Down all the ages wide ? 


They vowed that they would give their lives 
to death, 
Or else the land they loved of tyrants rid ; 
And every Scot since has drawn nobler breath 
For the good work they did. 


O to haye seen that company as they rode 
Down the longslope to the grey promontory, 
Wherein sunshine the young Cathedral glowed 
Fair in its pristine glory! 


To have gazed one moment on the face of 
Bruce, 
Supreme amid that lordly chivalry ; 
The men of simple hearts and iron thews, 
Who made our Scotland free! 
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But ere they reached ti-e precinct a long mile, 

Of a great choir of priests they were aware, 

And white-robed singers moving, file.on file, 
Whose voices on the air 


Floated far off, scarce audible at first, 
But louder growing, as they nearer came, 
Till fronting the great cavalcade they burst 
Into full-voiced acclaim. 


And deep awe fell on each brave heart and 
face, 
As the priests paced before, their censers 
swinging, 
With the white choristers toward the holy place 
‘Their chaunt of welcome singing. 


A.D. 730- 


‘This sacred soil hath felt the beat, 
Age by age, of kingly feet, 

Hither come for prayer and vow, 
But of all none great as thou, 
Since the day thy great forbear, 
Pictish Angus, did appear 

O’er yon hill-top, at the head 

Of his warriors, vision-led, 

Holy Rule to duly greet, 


Refuged in his cave retreat. 


Il, 


Fair that dawn for Scotland, when 
Met the priests and warrior-men, 
Peace-attired. In forefront there, 
With his feet and head all bare, 
Moved Saint Rule, and high in air, 
Relics of the Apostle held; 

Following him, grey men of eld, 

Came the monks, their anthems singing, 
With the white-robed children flinging 
Up to heaven their choral chant, 

Most sweet-voiced and jubilant. 

Chen barefoot, the King, his proud 
War-gear cast aside, and bowed 

Low in reverence,—last the throng 

Of his warriors, brave and strong, 
Men of battle, moved along; 

Seven times trom east to west 
Compassed they the soil they blest, 
Making all the headlands o’er, 


to heaven for evermore. 


Ill.—A.D. 943. 
hat casteth down 
and kingly crown, 
1 and shirt of hair ? 
for lonely prayer ? 
nan and worn 
»f care, long borne, 
storms and darkness turning, 
ligut is burning, 
re peace divine, 


ng Constantine. 








Pleading by God’s hely fear 

For a purer life austere ; 

For a loftier strain of heart, 
More from earth and sense apart, 
To o’erawe the world and win 
The gross people sunk in sin, 

Till the coldest needs must feel 
Something of her heavenly zeal, 
Mother of our royal house! 

Fair the crown on thy young brows, 
Fairer seal the Church hath set, 
Bright and undecaying yet, 
Holy, sainted Margaret ! 


V.—A.D. 1120, ALEXANDER I. 
Whose charger this, so richly dight, 
Steed of Araby, silver-white, 
Springing stride, and hawk-like head, 
To the very altar led ? 

Strange these vaulted arches ring 
To his proud hoofs echoing, 
Trumpet-like his haughty neigh 
Shakes yon massy-roofed abbaye. 
Tis the King of Scotland’s—there 
Stands he on the altar stair; 
While either side a squire doth lead 
To the shrine an Arab steed, 
Champing bit of massy gold, 

Girt with harness jewel-scrolled, 
Bearing gorgeous velvet blooms, 
Broidery of orient looms, 

With a panoply of proof, 

Wrought in rings of golden woof, 
Silver spear, and silver shield, + 
Fit for only kings to wield, 

Gems might grace an emperor’s crown, 
On the altar laying down. 

So to seal his high intent, 
Monarch most magnificent ; 

As a dower to render o’er 

To Kilrymount’s holy place, 

All the lands the famous Boar 
Traversed in his mighty race. 


VI.—A.D. 1130. Davin I. 


Now another Prince is seen, 
Meeker, more devout of mien, 
Latest-born of Magaret’s line, 
Kneeling low before our shrine, 
Restorer of the Church’s rights, 
Builder on the ancient sites, 

Born to more than reinstate 

Holy places desolate, 

Ninian’s shrine by far Whithern, 
Cell of saintly Kentigern, 

Raising as with magic wand 

Into vast cathedrals grand. 

Hither, led by high desire, 

Came that Prince with heart on fire, 
To reclaim our sacred lands 

From the grasp of secular hands, 
And to fashion not alone 

Fabrics wrought with lime and stone, 
But within our primal see, 
Spiritual masonry ; 

Living temple stones to rear, 

Men of holy life severe, 

That untiring, night and day, 

They for souls sin-soiled might pray, 
And to all the land impart 

Life from out this central heart. 
Kingly labourer ! well he wrought, 
Till to perfect form was brought, 
What his mother had begun, 

What his brothers left undone, 
Sainted mother! saintly son! 
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vul.—A.D. 1160. Matcotm IV. 
But who are these with solemn pace, 
On the foam-fringed promontory, 
Moving round the sacred place, 
Maiden King, with boy-like face, 
Mitred Prelate, bowed and hoary, 
While behind them, long in row, 
Prior, monks, and singers go, 
Chaunting, ‘ Lord, look down on us,’ 
*Nisi quia Dominus.’ 

Now with faces fronting east, 

Stand bareheaded, king and priest, 
And the founding-stone is laid, 
And the prayer devoutly made, 
Corner-stone of what shall be 

Seat of Scotland’s central see, 
Amen! Benedicite! 

Soon from earth that king a priest 
Passed, but never since hath ceased, 
Growth of this majestic pile, 

Rising through two hundred years, 
Choir and transept, nave and aisle, 
Till to-day the roof uprears, 
Dazzling sheen, far seen to sea, 
Joy of mariners, while we 

Bear the topmost head-stone forth, 
Shouting loud with holy mirth. 


Vitr. 


Scion of a hundred kings! 

Blesséd be the day that brings 

Thee and thy companions brave, 

"Neath our Minster’s holy nave, 

Here to hold with solemn glee 

This our nation’s ju vilee. 

Come thou, mightiest of thy race, 
Enter Scotland’s holiest place, 

All the virtues of thy line 

In thee blended brighter shine, 

All their valours rolled in one 

Could not match what thou hast dene. 
Wallace, when in death he fell, 
Handed om his sword to thee,— 

Thou that sword bast wielded well, 
Thou hast made our Scotland free. 
Through thy might what marvellous things 
He hath wrought, the King of Kings! 
Clothing thee with brain to plan, 

As the wisest only can, 

Patient spirit, and sublime 

Self-control to bide thy time, 

Then strike home, and stake dear life 
On the die of glorious strife. 

Vain then England’s cavaliers, 
Crashing ’gainst our ashen spears, 
Vain from morn to noon their toiling,— 
Back like broken waves recoiling 

From our rock-like ranks that stood 

To the knees in Southron blood ; 

Till thy voice, O mighty Bruce! 
Scotland’s Lion-hearts let loose, 
Charged then all our Battles four— 

We were free for evermore. 

Come now, Conqueror! take thine own, 
Double right upholds thy throne, 
Right of heritage and blood, 
Right of valour unwithstood, 
Thronéd in the nation’s beart, 
Very king of men thou art; 
Albyn’s far-descended Lord! 
To thy people heaven-restored, 
Thou who madest Scotland free, 
Welcome to her Primal Sce. 


The precinct reached, down from their selles 
they spring ; 
There at the great Cathedral’s western 
door 
The mitred Bishop met the mailéd King, 
And pacing slow before 


Led him right on, up the long pillared nave, 
That echoed back the monarch’s arméd 
clang, 
While rolling solemn anthems, wave on wave, 
Innumerous voices sang 


High mass and requiem for the brave de- 
parted, 
Who died on many a field to freedom dear ; 
And loud thanksgiving for the noble-hearted, 
To-day in presence here. 


And heads of convents stoled in long array, 
Abbots and priors stood within the choir, 
From Dryburgh, Melrose, Holyrood, In- 
chaffray, 
And inward rangéd higher, 


Six mitred Prelates ; for the King’s dear sake, 
And for their country’s, from his several see, 
Each the long way had travelled to partake 
This high solemnity. 


Through these, unheeding, calmly the King 
passed, 
And on St. Andrews shrine rich offerings 


rare 
Heaped largely ; then before high altar cast 
Himself in lowly prayer, 


Cleanness imploring, and full pardon free, 
For all the innocent blood that he had spilt; 
And rendering thanks that he had lived to see 
This dome so grandly built. 


O day august ! of solemn joy that thrilled 
The exulting heart of Scotland, when her 
brave 
Deliverers with their glad thanksgiving filled 
That Minster, choir and nave. 


They came, they passed, that day, too fleetly 
gone, 

| Like unsubstantial phantom of the mind, 

| The pageant joined the past oblivion, 

Leaving no rack behind. 





| Scarce more substantial that Cathedral proud, 
For all its solid frame, to-day doth seem, 
| From earth long vanished, like a moving 
cloud, 
Or the fabric of a dream. 
J. C. SHAIRP. 
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DEAD DREAMS. 


A WANING moon in the rainfull skies, 
A broken boat on the shore, 
A waif that swims as the surges rise: 
I sit and watch, and my spirit sighs, 
I never shall see thee more, 
My dear, 
I never shall see thee more. 


My hope is now as a stranded boat, 
My dream as a moon in wane, 
My love as a waif on the surf afloat ; 
And though life should make their regret remote, 
They never shall serve again, 
My sweet, 
They never shall serve again. 


The boat, refitted, may leave the land, 
The moon will her grace renew, 
The waif will rest, unvexed, on the sand : 
But dead are the dreams that fed at my hand, 
And I am severed from you, 
My dear, 
And I am severed from you. 
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A SERIES of visits to the prisons of Eng- 
land or France would, in the last cen- 
tury, have been regarded as a feat of philan- 
thropic heroism worthy of a John Howard or 
an Elizabeth Fry. To enter the loathsome 
dens was to expose oneself to the most deadly 
malaria, the grossest insult, if not to the risk 
of personal injury. But now all that is 
changed, and a painful shock to the visitor’s 
moral sensibilities is all that he needs to 
apprehend. The right management of our 
prisons is a matter so bound up with the best 
interests of society, that they who have those 
interests at heart will not shrink from a per- 
| sonal inspection. Prevention is indeed ever 
| better than cure. Christian education is a 
| far more potent moral engine than prison 
| discipline, as it deals with the young, and is 
radical in its operation. Still, so long as 
humanity remains what it is, there will be 
| criminals and there must be prisons. 
| Being a resident in Paris, the writer was 
| anxious to learn how far the prisons of that 
city are adapted to these most important 
objects. Through the kindness of the 
British Ambassador, Lord Lyons, and the 
obliging courtesy of the French authorities, 
he obtained a card, which opened to him all 
the prison doors, and disposed the officials to 
give him all the facilities he could have de- 
sired. A few notes of his visits, paid from time 
to time, as he found leisure, may contribute 
a little to sound information on the subject. 
Systematic as our neighbours are in most 
public matters, they have not yet achieved 
uniformity in their prisons, as regards either 
their construction or discipline. In the eight 
prisons of Paris we meet with systems the 
most opposite to each other. While two of 
_ the number are built on the most improved 
principles, the rest are more or less behind 
the age, and ill adapted for their purpose. 
This disparity has probably been caused by 
the frequent changes of government, and the 
consequent financial uncertainty. And when 
| we consider the chronic state of revolution 
_in which this unhappy country has been 
involved since 1793, and the heavings and 
| throbbings by which its political pulse has 
been agitated, we may wonder that so 
much has been done, rather than so little. 
It is only a century since a magistrate thus 
described the prison of For l’Evéque :— 
“The court-yard is only 30 feet long by 18 
feet wide, and in this space are shut up from 
400 to 500 prisoners. The cells under the 
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steps of the staircase are six feet square ; in 
these are placed five prisoners. The dun- 
geons are level with the river, the thickness 
of the walls being the only security against 
inundation, and all the year round the water 
trickling through the masonry. There are 
dug receptacles, five feet wide by six feet 
long, into which one cannot enter except on 
hands and feet, and in which are confined as 
many as five. Even in summer the air does 
not penetrate except through a little opening 
of three inches, made over the entry, and 
when you pass before this you are struck as 
with the blast of a furnace.” Under the 
first Republic, and the Consulate, and 
the Empire, nothing appears to have been 
done to remedy this fearful state of things. 
The Restoration first threw daylight into these 
hells upon earth. In 1819 a royal edict in- 
stituted a Prison Society, chosen from the 
ranks of journalists, lawyers, and deputies, to 
examine the prison system, and propose re- 
forms. Considerableimprovement was effected 
by them in such matters as letting in light 
and air, suppressing inhuman punishments, 
&c. They continued to meet till 1829, but 
effected nothing for the moral welfare of the 
criminal. Soon after, higher views of the 
subject began to be imported from England, 
America, and Germany; and in 1836 the 
first step in the direction of real reform was 
taken by rebuilding the prison of La Force 
in eight divisions, and so separating the dif- 
ferent classes of criminals. In 1840 another 
advance was made, and for this prison one 
was substituted on the solitary principle. But 
the general adoption of this system was post- 
poned year after year, till, in the Revolution 
of February, the matter was laid aside; and 
under all the varied kaleidoscopic changes of 
government this important social question 
remains still unsolved. Accordingly, we find 
at the present hour, in this great centre of 
refinement and civilisation, out of the eight 
metropolitan prisons, only two well built, and 
adapted to their purpose, while the remaining 
six are more or less a disgrace to the intelli- 
gence of the nineteenth century. 

Our first visit was paid to one of the 
higher class, that of Mazas. It was built 
upon the same plan as our own model prison 
at Pentonville, and is strikingly similar. It 
is especially designed for untried prisoners. 
Its double rows of lofty, solid stone walls, 
guarded day and night by armed sentinels, 
its grim iron portals, its barred cage-like win- 





























|} the little bell is rung, a 
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dows, are quite enough to fill with terror all 
but a hardened offender, and by their forbid- 
ding aspect to warn off all disposed to tread 
those paths which would ultimately land 
them within its hard and gloomy embrace. 
Standing as it does in the much-frequented 
thoroughfare to the Gare de Lyon, the ter- 
minus of the Great Southern Railway, this 
abode of human frailty and misery seems to 
rebuke the thoughtless gaiety of the tra- 
veller hurrying on his tour of pleasure, and, 
like the slave in the Roman triumph, to 
whisper, “ Man, remember thou art mortal!” 
Like its original in London, it is constructed 
in the form of a segment of a wheel, or a 
fan, of six large galleries radiating from one 
centre. Its central point is a circular hall, 
in the middle of which nses a chamber 
glazed on all sides, occupied by the chief 
warder. From it he can with his eagle eye 
survey the whole, and, spider-like, watch the 
different ramifications of his web, and with 
unerring sagacity and quickness pounce down 





upon any unhappy offender. These six gal- 
leries are each 12 métres 50 centimétres in 
height, 3 métres 50 centimétres in breadth, 
and 80 métres in length. They are three | 
stories high, contain twelve hundred cells, 
and can accommodate fifteen hundred pri- 
soners. The cells are well warmed in winter, 
and ventilated in summer. They are 3 
métres 60 centimétres in length, 1 métre 
95 centimetres in width, 2 métres 85 centi- 
métres in height. They appeared to me too 
low pitched for health. ‘The furniture is, of 
course, of the simplest kind. A small deal 
table, straw-bottomed chair, hammock, &c., 
make up the slender ménage. The walls are | 
painted in that same hideous yellow or dark 
ochre by which the Paris post-offices and all 
Government offices are distinguished. The 
only decorations provided are the prison 


| surprise to the cook, whose dominions I 


| able-bodied, be well made proportionate, in 





rules, a table of the prices in the Cantine, with 
a list of the cell furniture. But occasionally | 
a crucifix, or a bouquet of immortelles, and 
in some instances an illustrated almanack of 
the Society for Popular Instruction, are 
allowed to brighten and cheer the monotony 
of the solitary inmates. In the strong solid 
doors are ingenious mechanical arrangements 
for communication with the officers. When 

g, a metal plate flies out, 
and so the warder’s attention is at once 
drawn to the cell. ‘There is also a small 
| orifice, significantly termed a “ Judas,” 
| through which the officer, unseen himself, 
can see the prisoner; and another larger 


| not work, neither shall he eat.” 


| visited, the most wholesome moral influence 
inscribed with the prisoner’s number, &c., | 


| buttons, chains, sorting and carding pins, &c. 
| All work alone in their cells, with the excep- 
opening, through which a small hinged board | 

| 


is let down at the appointed hours, and the 
food is taken in without opening the door. 
The diet provided by the authorities is ex- 
tremely meagre. It consists of 750 grammes 
(about 1% pounds) of bread daily ; on Sun- 
days and Thursdays, also of 5 décilitres 
(about 1 pint) of thick soup, and 125 
grammes (about % pound) of hot boiled 
beef; and on the other days of the week 
of thinner soup, with 4 décilitres of vege- 
tables. This alone would of course be a 
very insufficient diet, but the law allows the 
prisoner to receive any additions from out- 
side that his friends may be disposed to 
send ; and in all cases it may be increased 
by the prisoner’s own industry. After half |, 
of his earnings have been appropriated to 
the contractors of the prison, in payment for 
the heating, scavenging, &c., of the building, 
the remainder is his own, and is divided into 
equal parts, of which one is given him for 
his immediate use in the purchase of food or 
wine or tobacco at the Cantine, while the 
other half is laid up to accumulate against 
the time of his discharge. When I expressed 


was permitted to inspect, that even prisoners 
under sentence should be allowed such indul- || 
gences, and told him of the stricter discipline 
which now obtains in England, he seemed at 
once to regard the question from a French 
Republican’s point of view, and _ replied, 
“Well, monsieur, that is much better. ‘There 
you have equality. Rich and poor should 
share alike.” At the same time, it is a point 
well worthy of the careful consideration of || 
our prison reformers, whether the dietary of || 
our criminals might not, in the case of the || 


some measure, to their industry. Whether 
the labour should be productive or’ merely 
penal is another question ; but if, as in the 
French prisons, we put the improvement of || 
the quantity and even quality of his rations 
into the prisoner’s own hands, we encourage 
habits of industry, we apply a wholesome 
stimulus to his often languishing physical and 
moral energies, and are in fact reducing to 
practice the inspired dictum, “ If a man will 
Certainly at 
Mazas, as well as in the other prisons I 


exerted was that of enforced industry. 

The trades followed there are various. 
Some work as tailors and shoemakers ; the 
majority are employed in making mats, 


tion of a few, more industrious or more 
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|| celebration of mass on Sundays. 
|| place before an altar erected on a platform 
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|| cell doors are opened wide enough to enable 
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intelligent, who are chosen to be the chefs 
d atelier, and distribute the work, and direct 
and teach the others. Only those under sen- 
tence are compelled to work, although it 
appears that the rest generally choose it, as a 
relief from the tedium of solitude. 

One hour daily is allowed for walking 
exercise, which is in no case compulsory, 
though willingly accepted by almost all. 
Their promenade, poor fellows, cannot be a 
very enlivening one, taken as it is by each in 
a separate yard, bounded on each side by 
a high thick wall, and radiating from a 
common centre, in which stands the ever- 
watchful warder. Communication is so 
made quite impossible. Thus far, in a 
negative and preventive point of view, the 
arrangements of this prison must be ad- 
mitted to be excellent. But when we look 
for fositive moral and religious influences, 
calculated to raise and reform the criminal, 
we shall be here grievously disappointed. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, after 
careful inquiry, the only means employed at 
Mazas for these most important ends, besides 
the private visits of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant chaplains, and the lending of 
books from the library, is the one public 
This takes 


surmounting the central hall. In front stand 
the priest and acolytes, &c., as well as the 
choir, consisting of prisoners chosen for their 
voices and knowledge of music, and the 
| orchestra, in which, with the organ, the 
counter-bass, and even the cornet-a-piston, 
are occasionally combined. At the ap- 
pointed hour of nine in the morning all the 





the men to look out (although secured by a 
|| bolt), and all who are so disposed can, with 
|| Outstretched necks, witness the ceremony. 
'| Maxime du Camp, who was once present at 
| this singular service, thus graphically de- 
'scribes it in his most interesting work on 
|| the social institutions of Paris (vol. iii. p. 
| 289) :-—“ I wished,” he writes, “to see how 





| they listened to the mass. So I ran along | 
one gallery, and looked into thirty-two cells. 


| Three prisoners were reading the service; | 


|| gazing at the altar; 


| one, standing up with head covered, was | 
another was on his 
| knees; one more, having opened his prayer- 
book for show, held in his hand a pamphlet | 
| which appeared to be the Magasin Pittor- | 


|| esgué, while there was yet another who, | 
| leaning his arm on the shutter of his door, 


with his head sunk in his arms, was weeping 


| and sobbing so violently that his whole frame | 





shook. For this man,” he asks, “was not 
the Mass sanctified that day? The remain- 
ing twenty “six sat at the table working or 
reading.” From this description the effect 
does not appear to be very edifying. Doubt- 
less a few zesthetic temperaments are touched 
by the swell of the pealing organ, and the 
deep, solemn, Gregorian tones, as they roll 
along the vaulted roofs of the galleries, and 
pure and softening memories of earlier and 
happier days are called up. But it is hard to 
believe that such a sensuous pageant can 
arouse the conscience, enlighten the mind, or 
penetrate the depths of the soul. One sen- 
tence inscribed in large letters around the 
altar platform was far more than worth it all 
— Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons that need no repentance.” 
And if this golden saying of the Friend of 
Sinners were not shrouded in the unknown 
Latin tongue, we doubt not it would find its 
way into callous hearts which no display of 
superstitious pomp can reach. 

The admirably constructed prison of Za 
Santé, being very similar to that of Mazas, 
need not be here described. 

By way of contrast—and the contrast is 
painfully great—we will turn for a brief mo- 
ment to those of St. Pelagie and St. Lazare. 
Both buildings 
old, and designed -for other St. 


uses. 





are about two centuries | 


Pelagie was built in 1681, as a refuge for | 


prostitutes, and after the first Revolution was 


in part turned into a debtors’ prison. In it 
are no Cells whatever, or separate yards. 


but political offenders, and a few who are able 


All | 


to pay for separate rooms, and who live @ d | 


pistole, are thrown promiscuously together. 
Together they work, they eat, they walk, they 
sleep. No attempt seems to be made to 
keep them apart. To prevent intercourse 


under such circumstances would be simply | 


hopeless. 
dred criminals what can twenty-one warders, 
under a brigadier and a sub-brigadier, ex- 
pect to accomplish, even if they were very 
Arguses, or gifted with ubiquity? In vain 
must they watch this seething tide of defiling 
influence. If “evil communications corrupt 


good manners,” what must be the effect on | 


morals already undermined but to make those 
exposed to such influence tenfold more the 
children of evil than when they went in? 
One fact may suffice as proof; I quote it on 
| the authority of Du Camp. Some y 


inquired of the director what was the result 
of this “common” system. ‘The latter made 











Amongst upwards of five hun- | 


ears ago | 
| an eminent magistrate visited the prison, and 
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no reply, but first took out a bundle of clan- 
destine letters which had been found and 
seized from time to time, and laid them 
before him. ‘The worthy magistrate, who as 
the president of assizes had seen much of 
human nature on its darkest side, was so 
horrified by what he read that now, after ten 
years, he cannot speak of it without disgust. 
Here, as in all the Paris prisons, abundance 
of work is the antidote chiefly employed to 
neutralise all this moral poison. An indus- 
trious spirit seemed to be almost universal. 
One trade here followed may perhaps deserve 
to be noticed for the sake of what, if report 
speaks true, is a numerous class of the 
gentler sex. I allude to those of our 
sisters who, not content with the luxu- 
riant tresses with which nature may have 
endowed them, resort to mysterious en- 
largements, whose secret some profane 
coiffeur must have traitorously divulged to 
the worse half of humanity, under the name 
of “chignons.” We hesitate to broach so 
delicate a subject, but the truth must be 
spoken ; and one cannot but fear that the 
fair wearers of these appendages would feel 
their self-satisfaction considerably disturbed, 
if they could once see the hair, gathered from 
heads of every kind, raked out of dustheaps, 


or wrested from the chiffonnier’s baskets, 
under the skilful hands of the inmates of St. 
Pelagie, cleansed, sorted, and strung on 
silk, and then sent into the Paris market ! 

A very few words about the prison of S¢. 


Lazare, the only one in Paris for women. It 
will not be either necessary or useful to lift 
the veil from its horrors. It, too, like St. 
Pelagie, has been diverted from its original 
use, having been formerly designed and used 
as aconvent. It is enough to say that the 
only attempt at separation is into classes of 
criminals, and not of individuals. And 
when the newly-fallen girl, of respectable 
training and virtuous habits, is there thrown 
into close and constant contact with the 
very scum and refuse of the female popula- 
tion, of what avail, humanly speaking, are the 
most devoted efforts of pastors and priests, 
lady visitors and sisters? Still they labour 
on, employing each the means which their 
respective creeds and conscientious convic- 
tions recommend. And I was agreeably sur- 
prised, in conversation with the Lady 
Superior (the very embodiment of cautious 
dignity and urbanity), who with the utmost 
politeness conducted me all over the build- 
ing, to learn from her that she and the Sisters 
had been from time to time encouraged by 
instances of decided change for the better. 





We gladly hasten, however, to a more 
hopeful scene. That which has not yet 
been done for the reformation of girls * has 
been in no small measure effected for boys. 
The Petite Roquette is the name given to the 
house of correction for youthful delinquents 
under sixteen years of age, and for lads 
under age, whose parents have, as a last re- 
source, brought them before the President 
of the Tribunal of the Seine. This must be 
necessarily a difficult and delicate duty, and, 
as might be expected, the inquiry is often too 
slightly pursued. Worthless parents, wishing 
to be relieved of the care of their offspring, 
and perhaps being about to contract a 
second marriage, will falsely accuse the poor 
boys. The system here is strictly separate 
and cellular. This is doubtless absolutely 
necessary in the earlier stages of their treat- 
ment ; still it is a sharp remedy, and it is 
very painful to see these young creatures, at 
the very age when their spirits are most 
buoyant, immersed in solitude, seeing no 
one but the officers and chaplains, and left 
to work and eat and sleep alone. One fine 
lad, whose cell I entered with the warder, 
when I asked him how he came into that 
place, hesitated at first for an answer, and 
then replied, “ They said I stole.” His 
countenance rather belied his evasive reply, 
and I could not but doubt whether the facts 
altogether bore out his favourable repre- 
sentation of his case. The youth looked 
well, and as happy as circumstances would 
allow. I believe he was near the end of his 
term. Six months is, I was informed, the’ 
utmost limit of their confinement here, with 
the exception of some more hopeful cha- 
racters, who are detained with a view to 
further probation and ultimate apprentice- 
ship. If they are not well conducted, and 
are not claimed by their parents at the end 
of that time, they are removed to juvenile 
agricultural colonies, such as Mettray. I 
was happy to find some alleviations pro- 
vided for the misery of their situation, as 
well as means for their improvement, in 
the services and religious instruction of the 
chapel, and in the classes for instruction in 
the elements of general knowledge. * Sepa- 
ration here also is stringently enforced. The 
chapel is a rotunda, and is fitted up with 





* It is gratifying, as well as right, to add that excellent 
institutions exist in connection with St. Lazare, for the refor- 
mation and employment of discharged prisoners.- The Pro- 
testant “‘ Maison des Diaconesses and l’ceuvre des liberées de 
Saint-Lazare” of Mdlle. de Grandpré (of which the latter 
received its official authorisation ee per 31st, 1874), are 
both devoted to this special work, and contribute much to the 
remedy of the evil consequences of the system pursued in this 
prison. 
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rows of box-like seats in concentric circles, 
all converging around the altar and the 
priest. There they sit unseen by each other, 
and all seen by him. Their relatives, when 
they have any, are allowed to visit them, 
but the interview must take place on the 
wrong side of a wire grating. Even in the 
hours of recreation they are alone. Each 
little unfortunate has his own little yard, in 
which for one hour daily he may stretch his 
limbs under the eye of the vigilant keeper. 
I observed one, and only one, grim conces- 
sion to childish tastes. A slight recognition 
of the fact, so truly and well expressed by 
Keble, that “the heart of childhood is all 
mirth,” is seen in the hoop which hangs up 
at the entrance to each yard; but the play 
must be indeed a slow one. No sooner has 
the unhappy urchin got his hoop into fair 
motion when it falls against the walls of the 
enclosure, and he has to begin again. This 
place is also their lavatory, where in all pos- 
sible weathers, with the running pipe, soap, 
and towels, each youngster performs his 
toilette. When the water is frozen in the 
pipes, the soft-hearted authorities make a 
virtue of necessity, and allow them to wash 
indoors. The system, although so stern and 
perhaps needlessly harsh, appears in many 
respects most admirable, and vastly superior 
to the practice, still to be found in Eng- 
land, of confining mere children with veterans 
whose hair has grown grey in crime. 

My last visit was reserved for that which, 
on account of its painful associations, is 
in some respects the most interesting—the 
prison of the condemned—Za Grande 
Roguette. It is used as the temporary depét 
of those under sentence of penal servitude, 
as well as for the confinement of men con- 
demned to death. There appeared to be 
nothing worthy of special notice in its ordi- 
nary arrangements. They pass the day in 
common, but sleep separately at night. 
Quite apart from the rest are the three cells 
for the condemned. They are spacious and 
airy, and extremely well secured. A warder 
and a soldier, who are changed every two 
hours, are in constant attendance upon him. 
He is never left alone, day or night. The 
chaplain also pays him frequent visits. All 
other visitors (except, when necessary, his 
legal adviser) are excluded. As happily 
the cells were at the time unoccupied, I 
was allowed to enter them. The gloom 
and stillness of the weird place made one 
shudder. The cold shades of Troppmann, 
and similar human monsters, seemed to 
haunt it; and as the pealing notes of the 





organ from the adjoining chapel broke in 
upon this abode of horror, the contrast was 
inexpressibly sad ; and I soon hastened away 
to the scene of a tragedy far more worthy of 
the deepest sympathy. My most attentive 
and obliging guide conducted me to the 
ward in which the unfortunate hostages were 
confined by the Commune. There was the 
very cell in which the good archbishop 
passed his last night ; there was the chair in 
which he sat meditating on his approaching 
end; there was the table on which he may 
have written his last messages to his friends ; 
there, too, was the hard bed on which 
he slept his last earthly sleep. From his 
window he could distinctly see those of 
opposite houses; but, as the warder re- 
marked, the poor people who occupied 
them dared not to attempt communication. 
The reign of terror held them too tightly 
in its iron embrace; they might have cast 
pitying glances at the worthy ecclesiastic, 
and have prayed for him, but they could do 
no more. He was left to lean alone on the 
Divine Arm. He and his fellow-captives were 
next morning led forth, amidst mockery, 
to the court-yard below. The feoton of 
ruffian soldiery there waited to dispatch 
them. Deliverance arrived all too late for 
them; all was over when the Versaillist 
army entered. Since then, as some repara- 
tion to their memory, the spot where 
they were shot is reverently enclosed by a 
simple iron railing, and on a plain black 
marble slab attached to the wall, still in- 
dented by the musket-balls, we read in 
gold letters this appropriate inscription :— 
“ Respect 4 ce lieu, témoin de la mort des 
nobles et saintes victimes de xxiv Mai, 
1871.” Then follow their names in full. 

Upon the whole, in reviewing the results 
of his visits to the prisons of Paris, the 
writer has seen some things to admire, and 
much to deplore. In some respects the 
French system may suggest improvements 
in our own, while other matters we trust 
that our intelligent neighbours may ere long 
see their way to amend. Even a passing 
glance such as this, at the darker side of 
life, cannot but fill every thoughtful mind 
and every feeling heart with sorrow and 
shame for the grievous ills which afflict our 
common humanity. At the same time a 
comparison between the past and the pre- 
sent gives ample room for encouragement 
in the progress made, even in a few years, 
in this most important part of our social 
economy. 

W. BURNET. 
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ISRAEL SHALL 





CRY UNTO ME. 


“* Israel shall cry unto me, My God, we know thee.” —Hossa viii. 2. 


R. PUSEY and other commentators re- 


gard these words as spoken hypocritically | 


by the nation ; and there can be no doubt that, 
looked at in their connection with what goes 
before and afterwards, they must be so under- 
stood. 
divine retribution because the people have 
transgressed the law, and it continues by re- 
counting the national sins and the divine 
judgments they shall call down. 
| then, to interpret these words otherwise than 
as an idle and delusive boast uttered in the 
midst of blind perverseness, and on the eve 
of coming calamity. ‘“ Even then shall Israel 
cry unto me, My God, we know thee.” They 
shall add to their carnal offences the reproach 
of spiritual pride. 

Thus we see in our Lord’s day that his ad- 
versaries were ready to profess that the Lord 
was their God ; whereupon he replied, ‘Yet 
ye have not known Him.” And in like man- 
ner he said, quoting the words of Isaiah, 
“This people draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoureth me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from me ;” and de- 
clared that it should be so even to the very 
last, for “many shall say unto me in that 
day, Have we not prophesied in thy name, and 
in thy name cast out devils, and in thy name 
done many wonderful works? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you: depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

It is, however, to be observed that the verse 
properly speaking runs thus, “‘ Unto me shall 
they cry, My God we know thee, Israel ;” that 
is, we who are thy chosen people, thine own 
Israel, who are the descendants of him to 
whom thou didst give that name, severally 
know thee as our God. It is our glory and 
our boast that we are privileged to call thee 
, our God, that we can plead thy covenant, 
| and draw nigh unto thee with the sacrifices 
| and burnt offerings which thou hast appointed ; 
| Or once more, as it seems to me, from the 
| very unusual position of the word Israel, 
| standing as it does at the end of the sentence, 

and being joined as it is to a plural verb, “ we 
| know thee.” Nay, as it seems to me, we may 
| take the verse, “To me shall they cry, My 
God, we know thee, O Israel,” that is, O God 
of Israel, as in Psalm xxiv.—“ This is the ge- 
neration of them that seek him, that seek 
| thy face, O Jacob,” where the other name of 
| Israel, and the human rather than the divine 
| name, appears to be ascribed to God. If this 


The chapter opens with a menace of | 


It is hard, | 


be so, and it undeniably is a possible render- 
ing of the verse, then it is very remarkable, 
| because it is an acknowledgment of the com- 
| plete identity between God and his chosen 
|people. He is himself Israel, a prince with 
God, or the prince of God, which is border- 
ing on the confines of St. John’s statement, 
that as He is so are we in this world; so 
completely has He assumed our nature, in 
fact, and adopted a human personality, that 
he and his people are one as He and his 
Father are one. “Now ye are the body of 
Christ and members in particular.” 

Naturally I do not affirm that all this was 
in the prophet’s thoughts, or necessarily in- 
volved in his language, but it may have been 
within the limits of the holy Spirit’s intended 
meaning, and we may profitably dwell upon 
the possible significance of the several allu- 
sions thus suggested. 

So much then for the exegesis or the gram- 
matical interpretation of the text. Now for 
its moral and spiritual bearing and applica- 
tion. The observation was made to me the 
other day by a distinguished scholar, that it 

was the vice of the English school of com- 
| mentators, as contrasted with the German, to 
| be addicted to moralising and the utterance of 
| pious sentiments and reflections. There is 
no doubt a certain truth in this remark, and 
| there is a proper and an improper time and 
place for everything ; but, at the same time, 
I must maintain that the language of prophets 
and apostles was designed for a vastly higher 
purpose than to serve as the subject merely for 
critical dissection and grammatical analysis. 
When we have determined or discovered 
what is probably the truest and most accurate 
meaning of their language, we are only on 
the threshold of a vast edifice ; we have only 
prepared the way along which we are to 
travel to the holy city. Dabbling in the 
niceties and the intricacies of criticism will 
not lead us there. That must be the result 
of an altogether separate and independent 
work. This, of course, is on the assumption 
that the words of prophets and apostles are 
fraught with a distinct and definite message 
to the spiritual nature of man. If they are 
not, then I not only see no use in preaching, 
but none also, or next to none, in the func- 
tion of the critic or the scholar as applied to 








| the language of the Bible. 


| But to proceed. I think that the vice of 














‘religious hypocrisy is not one that can ae 
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|| language may have been more applicable to 
| other ages than our own. And yet this general 
|| affectation of a hatred of humbug is itself 


|| afraid, because it is apt to create suspicion 

| where before there was none. 
| do a thing in perfect good faith and sincerity 
|| until it is suggested to him that there is hum- 
|| bug in what he does; and then the very 


|| the thing suspected. 
| in all its forms and phases, becomes the sub- 





knowledge in the heart? 
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be laid to the charge of the present day. 
There is such a general dislike, and extreme 
sensitiveness, to what is commonly known as 
humbug and religious cant, that the mere 
suspicion of it is sufficient to condemn. The 
most obvious meaning, therefore, of Hosea’s 


liable to occasion the danger of which it is 


A man may 


thought of suspicion may serve to create 
When religious action, 


ject of searching scrutiny, and of hostile and 
unrestrained animadversion, it is put at a 
great disadvantage, and it cannot but be that 
a certain amount of unreality will not only 
be detected, but occasioned. And thus the 
way in which the prophet’s implied reproach 
comes home to ourselves is when by anything 
that we do we are untrue to ourselves, for 
untruth and unreality in action is humbug. 
That man is a hypocrite who in any religious 
action he performs is not backed by a con- 
| sciousness of inward truth, or who habitually 
performs any such act without deriving there- | 
| from any conscious benefit. What is the use 
of prayers and sacraments, if to the inward 
| soul they are barren ordinances, productive 
| of no spiritual satisfaction or moral result? 
Is it not tantamount to saying, “‘ My God, 
| we know thee,” when there is in reality, no 
| knowledge at all, or no conscience of such 


I cannot, however, but think that the text 
| is legitimately susceptible of an altogether 
| different meaning, and in that way I shall 
| now endeavour to unfold it. I believe the 
| prophet’s language may justly be regarded as 
| a distinct promise or prophecy on the part of 
| God. He says, with that infinitude of mean- 
| ing that all words truly spoken by him must 

have, “To me shall they cry, My God, we 
| know thee, Israel,” or, “Israel shall cry, My 
| God, we know thee.” In the very midst of 
the national sins and disasters of his people, 
the Lord in his anger yet remembers mercy, 
and declares that the time shall come when 
| Idolatrous Israel shall confess to the know- 
| ledge of Him in deed, andin truth. I say, I 
| believe the words may mean this, but whether 
or not they do, I am quite certain that this is 
ho more than is promised in the Word of the 


| a particular nation as the recipients of divine 





Lord ; even if it is not promised here, I am 








sure that the unanimous teaching of prophets 
and apostles points to an event as yet un- 
accomplished, which is none other than this 
—the restoration of Israel. 

But why Israel? Because Israel was the 
name that was strictly applicable to the whole 
nation, which ages before the division of the 


kingdom was known as the “N23, the 


children of Israel ; and because in the time 
of the prophet it was chiefly Israel, in com- 
parison with Judah, that had forgotten the 
divine covenant, as he says, ‘ Ephraim com- 
passeth me about with lies, and the house of 
Israel with deceit, but Judah yet ruleth with 
God, and is faithful with the saints.” Israel, 
then, may well be taken to represent the less 
faithful portion of God’s people; and yet 
Israel shall be brought to the knowledge of 
the Lord. But the conversion of Israel, we 
are taught, is contingent upon the bringing in 
of the Gentiles. To say, therefore, that Israel 
shall be restored, is to say that the world 
shall be converted, that the world shall cry, 
“My God, we know thee ;” that the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea. Howcan we doubt 
this, however visionary, however distant it 
may seem? In that wonderful book, the 
Bible, there is clear evidence of a divine plan 
in the destiny of mankind, a plan which we 
can see for ourselves has been partially 
worked out, a plan which is not obscurely 
defined in the part of it which remains to be 
worked out. The plan is this: the choice of 








truth, the rejection of that nation upon their 
rejection of the truth, the admission of all | 
other nations to the privileges before con- 
fined to one people, and lastly, the admission 
of that first nation upon the ingathering of all 
others. These are the broad and undeni- 
able features of a divine plan in human 
destiny clearly laid down in Scripture. It is 
grand, it is solemn, it is unique. There is 
nothing to come into competition with it ; for 
if this plan is rejected, then we are driven to 
confess that there are no traces of any other 
to be discovered. Human destiny is indeed | 
a blank, itis impenetrably dark. You may say 
if you please, that the revelation of this plan 
throws but little light; unquestionably the 
rejection of it leaves us in total darkness. 
The why and the whither of mankind become, 
in short, enigmas. 

Nor must we judge of this matter from 
our own position in time; the wheels of his | 
chariot seem to tarry, the bridegroom is long | 
in coming, but God has eternity to work in. | 
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He is not hampered by human circumstance, 
nor hurried for lack of time. If his purposes 
are real purposes, they concern the human 
race as a whole, and their accomplishment is 
coeval with the consummation of the race. 
When the tide is flowing, it is not every wave 
that rises higher than the last, nor is there any 
wave that does not recede; nevertheless, at | 
the hour appointed, the flood is reached. That 
hour is marked on the dial-plate of time ; 
but God alone sees the dial-plate of eternity. 
When the hand points to that unknown hour, 
then the race of man is consummated, and the 
purposes of God accomplished. But then, 
also, the Gentiles have been gathered in, and 
Israel has cried, ‘‘ My God, we know thee.” 
Again, it is remarkable the transition here 
from the singular to the plural, from the “ My 
God,” to the “‘ We know thee.” No scheme 
of religion would be complete that did not 
equally recognise the claims of the individual 
and those of the multitude; none could be 
divine that did not reconcile them. But the | 
religion of the Bible says that the “ We” is 
made up of a whole nation, yea, we may say, 
from the analogy of Scripture, of many nations, 
and yet every unit is a living entity, and in- 
stinct with life; for every individual cries “ AZy 
God.” Many of our practical problems in 


the present day consist in the difficulty of 


adjusting these rival claims. ‘They can only 
be adjusted, they can only be eradicated and 
reconciled in the kingdom of God, when 
every unit of the great army that no man can 
number can cry in deed and in truth “ JZy 
God,” and when they all alike can say “We 
know thee.” But yet again I cannot give up 
the other idea of the possible application of 
this name of Israel to God ; they, that is, all 
the inhabitants of the earth, shall cry with me, 
‘*My God, we know thee, O Israel ;” that 
is, “O God of Israel, we know thee as the 
God of Israel, who didst give the knowledge 
of thyself, the knowledge of thy truth to | 
Israel, as thou didst give it to none else ; we | 
know thee as that revelation was at last ful- 

filled in him for whom the patriarchs hoped, | 
and of whom the prophets wrote, thyson Christ 

Jesus, the heir of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 

the king of Israel, the hope of all the ends of | 
the earth, and of them that remain in the 
broad sea.” My friends, this is the Christian’s 
expectation and the Christian’s constant 
prayer. Either the Gospel of Christ is des- 
tined to be the religion of mankind, or it is 
a cunningly devised fable. There is no 
middle interpretation of it. I suppose that 
very few even of our advanced thinkers are 








prepared to say in so many words that it is a 


cunningly devised fable (and mark you, I am 
thankful that the phrase or the suggestion is 
not mine, it is one provided for me by Holy 
Writ) ; but if the gospel be not a cunningly 
devised fable, then there is only one view 
that we can take of its future destiny, which 
is that it must be the religion of mankind, 
All the ends of the world shall cry unto God, 
“ We know Thee, O God of Israel, Thou art 
our God.” Each solitary unit among the 
countless nations shall cry, “ My God, Thou 
art He, even Thou only, in whom JZ hope ; 
Thou art the rock of my salvation.” Each 
one for himself shall have made God his 
refuge, and yet they shall all be one ; for with 
one mind and with one mouth they shall 
cry, “We know Thee.” The Buddhist in 
China and Japan, the Brahman in India, the 
Mohammedan in Arabia, the dark and dark- 
ened worshipper of stocks and stones in the 
South Seas, they shall one and all acknow- 
ledge Christ as the Israel of God ; they shall 
bow the knee at the name of Jesus, and com- 
bine to crown him Lord of all. Does the 
prospect seem visionary and hopeless? Is 
the thought childish and impracticable? I 
shall use no excited or ecstatic language, no 
sentimental or rapturous exaggerations; I 
put before the coldest, the most phlegmatic, 
the most severely logical of you this alterna- 
tive, and I challenge you to invent another. 
Either the Gospel of Jesus Christ is a cun- 
ningly devised fable, or it must be destined 
to be the religion of all mankind. 

What we want is men who are so thoroughly 
and firmly convinced of the truth of the 
gospel, who are so truly converted by its 
power, and so deeply imbued with its spirit, 
that they may shine as lights in the world in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 
tion; and then, whether their sphere is the 
pulpits or the slums of London, the rustic 
villages of England, the crowded streets of 
China, the thirsty deserts of Arabia, the 
prairies of the far West, the savannahs of the 
southern tropics, the coral reefs of the Pacific 
Ocean, the perpetual snows of Greenland, 
or the unexplored lakes of Equatorial Africa, 


| their message will go forth with power, and 


will not return unto them void. Each in his 
appointed sphere will be preparing the way 
for that glorious consummation which the 
Lord shall hasten in its time, when the eyes 
of man, as of all the tribes of Israel, shall be 
toward the Lord, and when all the nations 
of the world, converted by the Gospel of 
the God of Israel, shall cry unto Him, in the 
words of the Prophet of Israel, “‘ My God, we 
know Thee !” STANLEY LEATHES. 
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NOVANTIA: 


INCLUDING THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF DAVID GROATS, GATEKEEPER. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


y SEES SENS 


— 
ge? 


. Charlie 
“ are 
aN already 

Sto say 
Sc ood- 

bye to 
several 
places, ” 
Lady 


Mary| 


Romain 

inform- 

ed her 

¥ mother, 

shortly 

m- after 

» break- 
fast. 

“What 

places?” 

inquired 

Lady Layton. 

“TI don’t know where they are going 
now, before lunch, but they are to call at 
Laighlea and at the Abbey in the after- 
noon.” 

Lady Layton was much pleased to hear it. 

“It is very thoughtful of Charlie to call 
on the minister and his sister before he 
goes, especially as Miss Francis is not to be 
herelong. We must call for her too, before she 
leaves. She is very pretty, and remarkably 
handsome, and very nice, I think. I am sorry 
she is not staying longer with her brother. 
He will miss her very much.” 

_Mr. Romain and his companion were 
nding at a walking pace along the Laurel 
Avenue while this conversation was taking 
place at the window of Lady Layton’s bou- 
doir, in Sunbury Castle. In front of them, 
where the road, sloping upwards, narrowed 
in the distance to a point, the morning sun, 
now low-hung in the eastern sky, flamed like 
a brazen shield, and poured towards them 
between the banks of evergreens on either 
hand a stream of yellow light, and turned the 
early hoar-frost of the laurel leaves into a 
blaze of diamonds. By contrast with this 
dazzling bit of foreground, the landscape 
might have seemed to an untrained eye 


dull and lifeless. 
XV—43 


off | 





nothing, perhaps, could have been more be- 
witching than the harmony of its neutral tints, 
as it stretched away beyond Sunbury Loch 
—placid as a mirror, and still half in shade 
from one of its sloping ornate banks—be- 
yond russet plantations and brown strips of 
ploughed fields, over dim pearly spaces of 
frost-touched pasture land, away to the faintly 
purple moors and uplands, and the dull grey 
sky. In late autumn and early winter, 
Braidarden often presents its peculiar scenery 
under this aspect, and under this aspect 


| Hetty Hope, for one, admired her native 





county more than when sky and earth wore 
their most brilliant colours. 

“Hetty would be charmed with the view 
this morning,” said Mr. Romain. “She is 
all for soft grey colours, and here they are on 
a great scale, and in perfection, except this 
sunshine right in our faces.” 

“Hetty, I suppose,” answered Mr. Fox, 
“will give up her painting, and all that, 
now ?” 

“Most likely, I should think. She will 
have to give receptions and hold levees daily, 
or by turns, along with her mother-in-law.” 

“You noticed, I suppose, in yesterday’s 
paper,” said Mr. Fox, “ what a lot of people 
are at Tintrae just now, or expected there 
directly? Half the Upper House, I should 
say, and all the gods of the Lower—Whigs 
and Tories, too—a regular mixture, a regular 
haggis, as we would say hereabouts.” 

“Do you know,” asked Mr. Romain, “the 
recipe for that haggis?” 

“No; and I should like very well to hear, 
for it puzzles me to guess how a man can 
have so many friends on both sides, among 
leading men too—that’s the odd thing.” 

“T’ll tell you how it is—at least, how I 
have been told it is. Being the richest man 
in the country, a millionaire, and chairman 
and director of fifty or a hundred companies, 
he is a great man among his own party in the 
House ; and when they consult him about 
business affairs, investments, stocks, shares, 
and all that, he gives them the ‘tip,’ and 
they are ever so much obliged to him.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Fox ; “I mean 
to say, that’s quite what one would expect.” 

“But, mark you,” proceeded Mr. Romain, 
“what he does by way of having as many 
friends on one side as on the other—mind 
you, I am only telling you what I have heard 


But to an artistic observer | he gives the Opposition the ‘ tip’ too.” 
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“The same ‘tip?’” inquired Mr. Fox, 
with the simplicity of a man who is conscious 
that his knowledge of business is not great, 
and is unconscious that his knowledge of the 
world is small. 

“Not exactly; he gives them a ‘tip’ 
| sometimes just a little at the expense of his 
own party. He is above party spirit to that 
extent.” 

“Oh come now, Charlie, that’s a bit of 
common-room scandal ; I don’t believe that. 
He is not a man I like altogether, as you 
know; but he would not exactly do that 
kind of thing, I am sure.” 

“Then you believe in him,” said Mr. Ro- 
main, “ more than some other people do, or 
than he does in himself, probably ; though it 
has all been by honesty and industry and 
that sort of thing, and not by extraordinary 
talent, or luck, he has made his money, as 
he always says—that’s all.” 

“Let me see, now,” said Mr. Fox, knitting 
his brows for an unusual effort of thought, and 
trying to bring the question of the morality of 
such conduct fairly before his mind ; “he gets 
over his own side, you say, as one of them- 
selves, and the richest among them ; and he 
first ‘tips’ them (which is right enough, I 
say), and then, to be a great man with the 
Opposition, he ‘tips’ them too, at our ex- 
pense—I mean at the expense of our side— 
gives them the superior ‘ tip ’—is that it P” 

“That's it exactly,” replied Mr. Romain, 
laughing at his friend’s. logic and his knowing 
look. ‘“ ‘Superior tip’ is the exact word. It 
would not do for him, you know, to be 
giving bad tips and good tips; but ‘ straight 
tip,’ ‘straighter tip,’ ‘ straightest tip,’ answer 
his purpose. Only, George, say nothing to 
my father, or any of them at the house ; they 
have to be civil to the man, you know, and 
don’t care therefore to hear us youngsters 
tell stories of him, or in fact discuss him 
at all.” 

“Pretty fellow, indeed!” muttered Mr. 
Fox to himself, riding on beside his com- 
panion, who was making ready for a canter ; 
“to go and play ducks and drakes with 
Parliament like that, all for self, and to be 
a big man in London. If that’s ‘business 
life, and parliamentary life, and millionaire 
life, why one’s better out of it altogether, I 
declare ; though it has its advantages too.” 

Mr. Romain interrupted ‘these reflections. 
“Let us ‘be going, George. By the time I 
come back, I suppose it will’be all over with 
Hetty; shell be Hetty no more, but Mrs. 
Richard.” 

-, 





sighed Mr. Fox, “I suppose so; 








and more’s the pity, if all you say about the 
old gentleman and his ‘tips’ is true. We 
would blackball a fellow, I assure you, in 
Cox’s, and in Box’s too, if such things were 
reported about him.” 

“All the same,” replied Mr. Romain, 
checking his horse into a walking pace for 
another second, “Mr. Argall is 4 memiber of 
all the clubs. So is his son. And Hetty 
will one day be Lady Tintrae, or something 
of the sort, and thave lots of money to spend, || 
and not ‘know anything about ‘her father-in- 
law’s ‘ tips,’ and be quite happy to “tip” every 
beggar on ‘the road, and to dress and feed all 
the girls and ‘boys about.” 

“Do you know, Charlie,” said Mr. Fox, 
his face lighting up as it did akways when a | 
new or brilliant idea occurred to him, “ Ido 
believe you are right there. That is what 
makes women like Hetty marry money—at 
least, that's one of the things. 1 newer 
thought of it before, but the fact 4s, either | 
they want to havea ‘big establishment, which | 
is a very good thing; or they want to tip all | 
the beggars, which is a,good thing too. ‘And | 
that’s how the world wags. If you ‘happen | 
to like a girl, and she might perhaps like | 
you, she goes in either for too many footmen | 
or too many beggars, and leaves you outin | 
the cold ; and you can’t blame her so-much 
either, can you? 

“What do you say to that ?” ‘he shouted | 
in a cheery voice to his friend, who had | 
started off at a canter. | 

When Mr. Fox, in company with Mr. | 
Romain, arrived at Novantia in the after. | 
noon, he was still full of the subject of which | 
they ‘had talked on setting out from Sunbury, | 

“You know, I daresay,” the said to Mr. | 
Francis, as they strolled along ‘the ‘Abbot's | 
Walk together, Bessy and Mr. Romain coming | 
on a few steps behind —“ you know, I daresay, | 
that you are losing one of your parishioners | 
shortly, besides Mr. Romain?” 

Mr. Francis did not know of any other 
impending loss, and could not guess the 
quarter in which ‘it was threatened. 

“Well,” said Mr. Fox, who was one of 
that numerous class of ‘persons to whom ‘the 
frequent mention of a report by themselves 
or others gives it the consistency of fact, and 
who had now no more doubt of Hetty’s 
marriage ‘than of her beauty ;'“ it may not 
be for some time, I suppose. A great deal, in 
these cases, depends upon circumstances. 
have known a thing of ‘the kind patched up 
in a few weeks, and ‘in other‘cases it -has hung 
fire for years. ‘It won't do’so in this case for | 
want of cash, that’s one thing.” | 
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He was not affecting an enigmatical style 
foreign to his character, but it was still early 
afternoon, and he took time to explain 
himself. 

“You will see it in the newspapers, how- 
ever,” he proceeded, “that’s one thing sure. 
All the proceedings of the family are re- 
|| corded there, Mr. Romain says, as regularly 
as the Court news. Do you know, it would 
be curious to‘find out whether the newspapers 
| have to get the information by sending for 
\| it to the house, or whether it is sent to them 
1 by the family by telegraph. ‘Why, there’s a 
|| paragraph every day, or every week at least, 
\| at this time of year, headed ‘ Tintrae Castle,’ 
| and under that head you ‘have a list of 
| arrivals and departures, and among them 
|| always some of the biggest swells in the 
| country.” 
|| Mr. Francis, whose colour had suddenly 
| left his face, as if something in Mr. Fox’s 
| remarks upon Tintrae had been felt to be 
|| personal to himself, and distressing as well 
|| as personal, was not sure but the informa- 
|| tion in question might be forwarded to the 
|| newspapers, and was very doubtful whether, 
|| if it was not-sent, it would appear at all. 

“Well,” said Mr. Fox, “all I can say is, 
|| it is not perhaps every one who goes to 
] Tintrae who will just like it. A duke, now, 
|| or cabinet minister, I should suppose, may 
spend a day or two at Tintrae en passant, or 
travelling zcog., and yet not wish to have it 
|| told to all the world next day in the Times. 
| Don’t you think so? ‘However,” he conti- 
| hued, “ there they are, those people, making 
} more noise in the world than a lot of our 
! oldest and best families here put together. And 


|| now the son and heir is going to marry the 


} prettiest girl in the country. Besides—and 

|| this is what I believe the old gentleman has 

|| an eye to. as much as anything—she is of rank 

} by the mother’s side, as you know, and 

} belongs by the father’s to one of the oldest 
and best families ‘hereabouts.” 

“You don’t mean Miss ‘Hope?” said Mr. 
| Francis, giving up the effort to ‘be as philo- 
| Sophie in listening as his friend in talking, 
| and halting on the path, with ‘his eyes fixed 

on the ground, a picture of mental distress. 
| “Of course,” replied ‘Mr. Fox, touched to 
, See that the minister was much affected by 
| the prospect of ‘losing a member of his flock, 
_ but reflecting also that it was quite natural 
| for any one who knew Miss Hope to ‘be 
| Sorry she was going away—‘“of course I 
| Mean Miss Hope. I thought you must know 
| all about it by this'time. It is all very well, 
| to be sure, to say that all the young ladies 

















who go to Tintrae Castle don’t go to marry 
Mr. Richard. But there is a particular un- 
derstanding in this case, I believe ; and then, 
where is there one of the whole lot of them, 
I should like to know, with a face like hers, 
and a figure too, and a style too, and I don’t 
know what besides—not to speak of how 
clever and good she is—and it is the man 
with the longest purse who gets her; that’s 
the way nowadays, and that man is Richard 
Argall ; though I don’t know that I like him 
well enough to marry him if I were Hetty 
—but then I am not Hetty.” 

Mr. Francis visibly shook with emotion. 
But the expression of ‘his face at the same 
time was rather that of scorn than suffering. 
His lip trembled, but it curled also. He had 
discovered, alas, too late, and too clearly, 
that his goddess was a painted wooden doll. 
What a world of torture he might have 
spared himself if‘he had but known it before ! 
Why should he have not told her all that it 
had ‘been such ‘burning anguish to keep. so 
long to himself? ‘But then if she was the 
poor.and miserable creature she showed her- 
self to be by throwing herself away upon 
a heap of money, why—she was worthy of 
her fate, and not worth love or sorrow of 
his more. He despised her, and hated ‘her. 
He would leave the place where his life had 
been ruined ‘by her, and have done with it 
and her for ever. 

Mr. Fox would have been distressed if he 
had been aware of all this commotion which 
his random talk had raised in his neighbour- 
hood, but he was happily unconscious of it. 
Only as he turned and proposed to go back 
and join Mr. Romain and Bessy, who had 
disappeared in the windings of the Abbot’s 
Walk, he was doubtful whether he had not 
unwittingly cast a shade of unhappiness 
over the minister’s mind by his news of 
Hetty’s marriage, and in case he should have 
done so, he was willing to affect for the 
nonce a little extra exuberance of spirits. 

“Who says a sail in the boat, Charlie?” 
he shouted, as he approached Mr. Romain 
and Bessy. “A sail, ahoy; who says a sail? 
You are going to sea, Miss Francis is going 
to sea soon too. We are all going to sea. 
Suppose, then, to prepare for sea, we have a 
cruise in the minister’s boat?” 

Both Mr. Romain and Bessy, occupied 
till just a moment before in taking leave of 
each other, or rather in considering plans for 
meeting again, were otherwise disposed, the 
former ‘having now remembered a visit he 
had still to pay’before going home, and the 
latter having ‘heard the dog bark up at the 
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house, an intimation no doubt of the arrival 
of a visitor. 

“Suppose we leave our friends to go on 
with their walk and talk—they seem very deep 
in something—and go back and admire the 
abbey,” Mr. Romain suggested, after Bessy 
and he had followed her brother and Mr. 
Fox for a minute or two along the Abbot’s 
Walk, and the latter had begun his prelec- 
tions upon Tintrae. 

No proposal could be more harmless 
than Mr. Romain’s; it was made in a 
studiedly off-hand, impromptu manner, and 
need not have ruffled the weakest of female 
nerves; but though Bessy’s nerves were 
excellent, she was somehow flustered by this 
remark as she was little in the habit of 
being flustered by anything. She was gifted by 
nature with more imagination than many 
people who are of a distinctly sentimental 
turn, but she was too sensible, and above all 
too cheerful, to be excessively romantic. 
Life, in spite of dull days and sorrowful 
days, had been on the whole sweet and 
|| pleasant to her, so sweet and pleasant she 
| had never been accustomed to draw heavily 
|| upon the future—that ever insolvent but 
|| never discredited bank of the imagination— 
for her enjoyments. For a girl of twenty, 
she had a mind unusually empty of brilliant 
illusions and impossible expectations. If, in 
One instance, however, her day-dreams—for 
of course she had not passed her girl-life 
| altogether without these—had been of a 
commonplace splendour and magnificence, it 
had certainly been in the instance of some of 
recent date. Mr. Romain’s attentions to her 
had been more than polite. She could not 
|| but feel that they were kind, and might pos- 
|| sibly have been meant to be particular. She 
|| knew—or thought she knew—well, however, 
,| that to think of him at all as anything but a 
|| passing, far-off acquaintance, to dream any 
| dreams or fancy any fancies about him was 
|| monstrous and ridiculous, only to be ex- 
cused, if at all, by one thing, viz., that she 
was sO soon going away, and that any 
dreams about him she might choose to 
| dream would come then to a natural, abrupt, 
unnoticed, ridiculous end. Perhaps it was 
these same dreams, however, which, in spite 
of her natural self-possession, made it difficult 
now for her either to assent or object to the 
simple suggestion to turn round on the 
| Abbot’s Walk. 

She did turn, as Mr. Romain had done, 
but left the path a yard or two, and went 
| picking her steps among the tufts of rushes 
| and the surf-whitened stones at the water’s 





edge, the brisk westerly wind which curled the 
loch, and made it pout and break in silver 
in the level sunshine, blowing her hair about 
her neck and shoulders, and causing her 
plain stuff gown to cling limply to her figure, 
so as to reveal those Greek-statue outlines 
which had caught the critical eye of Miss 
Hope, and were not perhaps unnoticed by | 
Mr. Romain. 
“There is nothing like this in Australia?” | 
he asked. 
“ Nothing,” she answered, “at least as far | 
as I have seen. There are no islands like | 
this in the bush.” | 
“No lochs with Abbots’ Walks and trees 
like these, and old ruins, I suupose ?” | 
“A great sand-floor,” she said laugh. | 
ingly, ‘‘ with huge imitation trees—they would 
look imitation beside these—stuck into it, || 
like rows of pins in a flat cushion, or masts || 
in a ship’s deck: that is what the bush is, || 
and you can fancy whether it is like this.” 
“Ts it so very flat and uninteresting? I 
intend to spend my time in Australia, mostly | 
in the bush, for that is Australia, as Mr. || 
Ogg the schoolmaster, says, and the rest— 
your new, large cities and:all that—is just || 
Europe over again. I had the idea from || 
what you have said sometimes that the bush || 
was very fine, not in the least tame or flat.” 
“To tltose who have lived in it all their || 
days, the bush of course is beautiful, full of | 
life too; there is nothing to compare with || 
the bush. But it would be dulness itself, I 
am sure, toany oneelse. There is nothing to 
see, and nothing to do for those who have || 
no sheep to look after.” | 
“Nonernong is a good long way from 
Melbourne. It is far up in the bush, is it| 
not ?” 
“Or rather it is almost at the other side 
of the bush, at least the inhabited bush.” |; 
“You go first to Sherry-Sherry, don’t you? |) 
then to Packman’s Seat and Swanponds. 
Croydon is further on, and near the end of | 
the journey, is it not?” 
To him who, travelling or sojourning in 
a foreign country, hears some words of his 
mother-tongue casually spoken, the words 
have one value for the ear and another for 
the heart, and, however commonplace or 
contemptible to the one, are rich in elo 
quent and pathetic meanings to the other. 
So to Bessy Francis these familiar and 
not very choice names of places in her 
native land, spoken by Mr. Charles Romain 
by the side of Loch Novantia, were 
ridiculous, and, at the same time, mov- 
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been, by Beatrice Hope, she would have 
been forced to laugh outright, but uttered 
one by one, in a deliberate, serious manner 
|by Mr. Romain, it was hard to say what 
| feelings besides a faint sense of amusement 
they stirred in her mind. Was he really 
|going to take that long journey? Why did 
| he give himself the trouble to acquire all this 
| minute information ? 

| “It looks almost as if you had been there 
| already, you know the road so well,” she 
‘said, with a smile and a laugh which for 
once was a trifle artificial. 

“It is rather a long journey, I suppose?” 

“ Fearfully long.” 

“Still as it is the bush which is Australia, 
one may as well see a good bit of it.” 

“There is nothing to be seen where we 
are, nothing but gum-trees.” 

“Having no business in one particular 

‘place, however, it is much the same where 
one goes, and as I have almost no friends or 
acquaintances but you in the country, and if 
I should be near you, perhaps your father 

| would not object to my calling to see you? 
|I meant to ask your brother about it 
today; I suppose I might mention it to 

) him ?” 

“You are not in the least likely to be near 

| us,” she answered, exchanging her rather 
forced smile for an unusually grave look. 

| “You can have no idea till you go out to 
Australia how far we are out of the way. 
Nonernong is just the very last place that 

_any one would think of going to, unless on 
business.” 

Mr. Romain, aware that time was short, 
even though Mr. Fox was prolix, began to 
see that Australia was a longer way round to 
the point he had in view than he had hoped. 
And yet any more direct route he could think 
oiseemed hopelessly shut up. Independently 
of her Greek features and Greek-statue-like 
figure, there was an undefinable fascination 

|about Bessy which was the more dangerous 
and fatal that it was undefinable. In virtue 
of her laughing eyes, and her unconsciously 
playful, gracious, cordial manner, she ap- 
peared to have been born to be everybody’s 

| friend, but somehow for that reason, or for 
| Some other unknown, it seemed hard to con- 
|celve of her as in love with anybody. It 
| Was so clear she was heart-whole, free 
| ftom all passionate, selfish distractions, it not 
| only looked as if there would be something 
| peculiarly ridiculous in talking to her of 
| dying for love of her, but as if it would 
\|tequire the greatest delicacy or the greatest 


| 


surance to hint to her at any feeling 


| 
| 
| 





beyond friendship. In short, while her 
manner (or her bright and witty intelli- 
gence, along with her manner) only too 
well served, to convert quickly a friend 
into a lover, it operated no less effectively in 
the way of warning a lover to beware how 
he took it upon himself lightly to announce 
his conversion. Bessy’s present lover, at 
any rate, in a vague way, had this sort of 
feeling about her. She was gentleness itself ; 
but he was afraid of her. His courage had 
deserted him in her presence, the courage 
with which he had armed himself for days 
and weeks before to speak to her. Having 
never once talked to her otherwise than in 
the way of friendship, if he now began at 
the end and told her he loved her, she 
might turn upon him and crush him with a 
laugh and a look of her mirthful eyes; she 
might say, or do, or think he did not know 
what to make him repent of his rashness all 
the rest of his life. Yet the opportunity 
must not be altogether lost. The chance of 
meeting her again must not be left altogether 
to chance. 

“JT might just mention it to him, might 
I not—I think I hear Mr. Fox and him 
coming—in case I should happen to be in | 
Nonernong.” 

Bessy’s feelings were difficult to control, | 
let alone express. There was a strange 
persistence in all this. It was strange, too, 
that distinctions should be made between 
her and her brother, so that she should be 
consulted as to what it would be proper to do 
with regard to him. 
inhospitable to say no to an intended visit. 
It was, she knew not what, folly and weak- 
ness to say yes. Yet, again, it was as strange 
as anything, or stranger, that after all, the 
proposal was made dependent upon the 
accident of convenience—“ if I should be in 
Nonernong.” 

“Tam sure,” she said, evading any direct 
reply to the question whether her brother 
should be consulted, “I am sure he would 
say just what I say about Nonernong, that it | 
is the last place any one would think of 
going to, and indeed ‘it is the last place you 
can go to.” 

‘Since all places are the same to me, it 
might be the first,” he interrupted. 

“T hope you will not think,” she went on, 
“that bush people are rude, and don’t en- 
tertain strangers. Every comer, Henry 
would tell you, is a welcome guest in the 
bush. But it is only bush people who do | 
come our way. Bush houses are very poor, 
though they answer the purpose, and every- 
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| thing about them is poor. Fancy having 
an. old Tasmanian convict for cook! We 
have no houses like those here, or dinners 
| either.” 

“T know,” he said, glad to display his 
Australian knowledge before her again—*“ I 
know, the settler, when he goes into the 
bush, clears a space for himself by felling 
trees, and of the trees he makes planks, and 
| of the planks, a house, and there it is.” 
| And there it is,” Bessy echoed with a 
| forced laugh, quickening her step as she 
| walked on before him in the direction of. her 
brother and Mr. Fox. 

“There is no need to make any arrange- 
ment with her about it,” he said to him- 
, self, as he followed her ; “ I'll see her there, 

if I don’t go first to the bottom of the sea: 
| they can’t refuse to let me in if I go and 
knock at the door, coming from here.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Miss FRANCIS, anxious to see after her 
supposed visitor, took leave of Mr. Romain 
in the best way she could, glad that it could 
be done at once, and thankful that it was 
only once it had to be done. He too soon 
found that his engagement was pressing, 
and taking an affectionate leave of Mr. 
Francis, and promising to meet Mr. Fox 


later in the afternoon, started for Laighlea, 


or home. Undecided as to the latter point, 
he went round by way of the old ruin, 
| loitering on the road to arrange his thoughts, 
and not without hopes of seeing Bessy again. 
“Shall I go and see Hetty,” he muttered 
to himself, as he went along, “and tell her 
| all about it, see if she can do anything, 
show her what an ass I have made of myself 
again?” As he turned the western angle of 
the ruin, walking very slowly, and pondering 
very deeply, he found himself, to his surprise, 
| within view of some of the minister’s windows. 
Who was it that was standing there at one of 
| those windows, and unconscious of being seen, 
| looked sadly forth ? It was Bessy herself, who 
| had learned that Mr. Ogg was loitering about 
on purpose to see her brother or herself, but 
| in spite of this information had stolen into 
the breakfast-parlour to have a moment’s 
| quiet reflection on all that had just passed. 
So deep were her reflections, she stood mo- 
| tionless at the window, and gazed out without 
seeing anything. So sad were they, she 
looked the picture of a broken heart. Her 
lover, seeing it was she who was occupied 
as he had been himself, since he could not 
advance, and feared to attract attention by a 
| Movement in retreat, stood still where he 





was and looked at her, pained to find himself 
in so awkward a position, yet not without a 
compensating glimmer of hope that some 
thing might come out of it. After some 
minutes Bessie, reminding herself of her 
duty to Mr. Ogg, was turning slowly away. 
when she noticed Mr. Romain, and, startled 
by the unexpected apparition, feeling, too, 
that her attitude and face must have told. 








tales she did not wish told to him, drew back || 
quickly into the shade of the apartment, 
leaving him to discuss with himself the.| 
questions, whether he should boldly enter the:|| 
house and speak to her again, whether she | 
would not come out (if he waited) and say | 
good-bye, whether it was possible they could 
part thus. Part thus they did. For Bessy, 
deliberately abandoning the dominie to his | 
own resources for the present, retreated to: | 
her room, and shut the door. ‘“ He did look | 
so sad, it is sad,” was her reflection many 
times repeated as she sat and thought, and 
thought again. She was sorry for him. | 
Mr. Romain, on his part, was not quite so 
sorry for himself after seeing her again. Her 
forlorn appearance at the window was a com- 
fort to him. “She is not‘ offended, I can 
see, but sad,” he said to himself, “ and if so, 
it is perhaps because she cares for me a 
little, as I care for her much. [I'll tell Hetty 
that, too; no, I wont; but I'll see her in 
Australia, whatever Hetty says, or any one 
else.” | 

Mr. Romain’s former master, as well as him- 
self, had the good fortune to see Bessy at the 
window, and had his own thoughts about 
her. Just before her younger admirer came 
up to the Abbey, the dominie, who was 
sauntering about, had caught sight of her, | 
and had “stolen into a corner of the ruin, 
where, unobserved, he could observe her at 
leisure, through a convenient hole in the | 
wall. 

“Ah!” he thought, “I could not have | 
fancied her, with her laughing eyes, ever) 
look so sad as that. What a picture, to be 
sure, of a lovelorn maiden! one of her long, 
tresses too hanging there neglected on her | 
shoulder. I wonder, if she knew of me ad- | 
miring her, what she would think of me. 
Might it not be me she is thinking of now?” | 

When Mr. Romain came up to the ruin, 
and halted there, these reflections of the 
dominie in his secret corner were cut short 
by alarm lest he should be caught in 4 
strange and inexplicable attitude. He 
was on his knees for the purpose of observ- 
ing Bessy the better; and for fear of dis 
covery, had to remain in that posture | 
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motionless, and holding his. breath, while 
his heart thumped violently against his ribs, 
and all his limbs shook, He was honest 
enough, in his. way, but to, be caught in this 
| situation wasi too great a strain on his 
| integrity; so. he passed. the few minutes 
(they seemed days), during which Mr. 
| Romain’s. halt continued, in settling with 
| himself with a view to the enlightenment 
of others what it was. exactly he was doing 
| there. He was botanizing. That was his 
first idea, But then it was well known 
|| he knew nothing of botany; and besides, 
there were no plants there except nettles. 
He was taking some measurements, That 
was his next notion. But then he had no 
measure, Afterwards he was examining a 
|| curious, very curious stone im the corner, 
and theugh there was mone exceedingly 
| curious. to be seen above ground, in default 
|| of more suitable employment, it was fixed 
| that that was what he was doing. His 
| conscience and his character saved from 
shipwreck, he was mever so happy all his 
| life, however, as when he heard footsteps 
| again. No matter who he was, he was gone, 
Gratias. We waited till all was quiet, and 


taking a final peep through the hole im the 
| wall to see that Bessy was gone too, he sallied 
|| forth, whistling in a low key a mixture of 
| Scottish airs, and with his eyebrows highly 


exalted, and was met almost as soon as he 
emerged by Mr. Fox and the minister, who 
were on their way to enter the house. 
“Glad to see you, Mr. Ogg,” said Mr. 
Fox, “I have heard of you often this year, 
| though I have not seen you before. Your 
old pupil and you are great friends, I am 
glad to hear.” 
|“ Tam very proud to think we are friends,” 
| replied Mr. Ogg, delighted that the fact was 
known, and pleased to think that instead of 
having to employ an unsatisfactory fiction, he 
|| had only to assent to a gratifying truth. 
|| He talked of going as soon as he had a 
word with Mr. Francis, but at the request 
| both of the minister and of Mr, Fox agreed 
|| with affected reluctance to go into the house 
| and remain for half an hour. 
| “ David Groats is off to London to look 
after his windfall. I have been commis- 
| sioned to tell you that,” said Mr. Ogg, with a 
| facetious smirk on his features, as the party 
| entered the library. “He had letters advis- 
| Ing him to go, and you know he could not 


| before you could say David Groats.” 





| much surprise, and some concern. 





| 


“ Off is he?” inquired Mr. Francis, with | death but life. 


“TI have just come from seeing him start, 
and his last orders were to come straight to 
tell you,, Had to give a half-holiday for the 
purpose, Mr. Fox. But parents can’t com- 
plain much, for I never attend any of their 
funerals. I consider it is better to instruct 
the quick, who can make use of their know- 
ledge, than go and bury the dead, with 
whom there is no knowledge, or device, or 
wisdom.” 

Mr. Fox quite understood, from this single 
remark, why Charles Romain was so fond of 
Mr. Ogg. He wasa very clever and amusing 
man, not at all like teachers in old times. As 
for Mr. Francis, he admired once more the 
happy egotism which im all the events of life, 
departure of friends, death, and burial, finds 
material for pleasant and anausing reflection, 

“What a rare old place for meditation 
that old grey pile of ruins of yours is!” 
Mr. Ogg remarked, moved by some uneasy 
twinges of conscience to revert to the scene 
of his recent peeping, and willing, as far as 
possible, to justify to himself his. meditated. 
fiction by giving as much of it as would hold 
together an airing in the region of reality, he 
proceeded : ‘““What odd nooks and corners 
there are in it, with sermons im every stone 
of them! One might almost forget his Pro- 
testantism there, forget, indeed, there ever 


.was. a Reformation, and go down on his 


knees and worship the Virgim Mary, and 
imagine himself a friar of the Middle Ages, 
might he not? An old place like that has a 
strange effect on one’s feelings; the air of it 
is eloquent.” 

“ T have never gone into it,” said Mr. Fox. 
“I suppose it is all tumbledown in the in- 
side? How old do you say it is?” 

The domimie was not great im antiquities, 
and was not prepared to give the exact date 
of the foundation—which led to the discovery 
that the latest successor of the monks was 
equally ill-informed. 

It was agreed, however, that some time in 
the twelfth century Novantia came into 
existence, and in reference to this fact the 
conversation turned upon the effects of 
monkish and other ecclesiastical institutions 
upon the general state and character of the 
community, a subject in which Mr. Francis 
was interested, and with respect to which, on 
the present occasion, he was ready to express |’ 
himself with unusual freedom. That long |; 
and horrible stupor of suspense in which he 


| do it like anybody else, but was off and away | had lived was ended, and for the present 


moment he felt that the end of it was not |’ 
He breathed freely again. 


| There was much to think of ; but it must be 
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thought of by-and-by, for years and years, 
There was nothing to hope for from the 


future, but it was something, it was much, | 


|that the past was past, and the worst was 
known. 

“As a Protestant, of course,” he said, 
i!“ one is thankful for the Reformation ; as a 

student of history, one cannot but feel it was 
necessary ; as an admirer of great characters 
and great deeds one cannot but see it was 
glorious. But one can’t help thinking some- 
times, Mr. Fox, that we got a wrong start 
from the Reformation, I mean in our church 


Page 684 


going to say is, at the Reformation, almost 
necessarily, the Protestant Church assumed 
the character of a popular theological Sunday 
institute for the delivery of lectures from the 
Bible, in which Protestant truth was esta- 
blished and Romish error refuted, and it has 
retained that character very much since. We 
had to nail our theses on the church door 
three hundred years ago, but is it not rather 
too much to go on nailing our theses for 
ever, as if that were the whole duty of the 
Christian Church and converted man?” 
“You would convert churches, I suppose,” 





organization, or rather ideas of church busi- 
ness,” 

“There are different opinions about it, |} 
are there not ?” inquired Mr. Fox. “I have | 
heard say, some of the High Church party |} 
don’t approve of the Reformation altogether.” | 

“There are not two opinions about it in | 
this country,” said the dominie, “unless the 
minister has a new one to give us. We 
are all for John Knox here.” 

“IT don’t know,” said Mr. Francis, “ that 
my opinion is new. I hope it is not; and 
it may not be true either. But what I was 


ij : | % 
Mt 





said Mr. Ogg, “ from schools for expounding 
Christianity into societies for practising it. 
I have heard you say that, I think.” 

“That is exactly what I would do.” 

“You would restore Novantia, and bring 
back the monks?” inquired Mr. Ogg. 

“ Ha, ha! a capital idea!” laughed Mr. Fox. | 
“ Could not be a better place than this for a | 
thing of the sort—a convent or nunnery, es- | 
pecially a nunnery.” 

“T don’t know that I would restore No- 
vantia, or bring back the monks,” said Mr. | 
Francis, “ though I could wish some of our 
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churches had aims as liberal and enlightened 

and Christian as some of the monkish fra- 

|| ternities (or their founders) in their day had ; 

|| I would certainly not provide retreats for the 
religious to be separate from the profane and 
_ the good and true, to shirk the evil and un- 
thankful ; but instead of founding churches 
| upon the principle (to which we owe so 
many sects, and all their bitterness and all 
their mischief) of a confession of faith in 

eleven or twelve hundred propositions, I 

should have them organized upon the footing 

| of an orthodox Christian spirit—that is to 
||say, philanthropy, self-sacrifice, what we 
| distinctively know as Christian. I would 
|| have churches consist not of pew-holders or 
members whose duty is done on Sundays 
when they hear sermon, but people who 
'| are willing to spend their lives in the work 
in which Christ spent his, and in the same 
|| spirit.” 
Pe The churches here, I suppose, don’t do 
much good?” inquired Mr. Fox; “ espe- 
cially the Dissenters, eh? I have heard, 
though from various quarters, that there are 
churches, in London particularly, that do a 
great deal of good among the poor, you 
know, and that sort of people.” 

“There are churches that do a great deal 
of good,” replied Mr. Francis; “few, I sup- 
pose, don’t aim at doing some, and of course 
individual members of churches, and com- 
mittees of churches, are carrying on the most 
wonderful works of charity. But what I 
|| mean to say is, that churches are essentially, 
] and on principle, and sometimes exclusively, 
| preaching institutes for the convenience and 











comfort of their members, and that they 
ought to be essentially and on principle, and 
first and foremost, organizations for doing 
good to the world.” 

“A very good idea, I have no doubt,” as- 
sented Mr. Fox. 

“In that case,” said the dominie, looking 
at the floor, while his eyebrows slanted to 
the ceiling, “‘I should say the elders of the 
kirk, in a parish like this, would sometimes 


| be of the feminine gender, and of consider- 


able personal attractions.” 

“And go off at a moment’s notice to get 
married,” giggled Mr. Fox. 

“In that case, also,’ said Mr. Francis, 
smiling at the dominie’s jest, “ I should say 
that the ruins of our present churches, if 
allowed to stand and disfigure the landscape 
a century or two after this, would not stand 
like Novantia (to come back to where we 
started), in the middle of intellectual des- 
titution, moral idiotcy, and savage squalor.” 

“ Talking of savages,” said Mr. Fox, rising 
to go, “it is a plucky thing in my young 
friend and your old pupil, Mr. Ogg, to set 
out as he is doing this week just to see the 
world. He means to have a look at your 
Australian savages before he returns, Mr. 
Francis. I would not object to go with him, 
I declare.” 

“ Neither would I,” said Mr. Francis, re- 
curring with a pang to his determination to 
leave Novantia as far behind him as he could. 

“Neither would I,” said the dominie, 
tickled with the oddity of so much consent, | 
but without the least idea of transgressing | 
for some time the bounds of the parish. 





THE SHEPHERD’S WIDOW. 


T’S now the bonny month o’ June, 
The sun is shining cheerie, 
And ilka bird, yon trees abune, 
Is singin’ o’ its dearie, 
And ilka lamb on glintin’ lea, 
Wr joy is never wearie, 
Then why should my heart only be 
Sae dowie, wae, and dreary ? 


I canna thole at hame to bide, 
Sae hameless now Ae’s gane ; 

I wanner up the burnie side, 
The gate that aft we’ve ta’en, 


And hours I sit aside the bucht, 
Still as the verra stane, 

And at my heart the cauld, cauld thocht, 
I’m sittin’ here alane. 


Oh never mair can throstle sang 
Be gleesome sang to me ; 
Though a’ is fair I move amang, 
Yet naethin’ fair I see. 
Oh shame! in sic a warld to rue, 
And waesome heart to dree : 
My Jamie dear, my husband true, 
A’ joy lies dead wi’ thee! 
MILLS RACHAN, 
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O* Tuesday, the 14th of October, we 
sighted the island of Tristan, distant 
fifty miles to the south-south-west. 

The Tristan d’Acunha group, so named 
from the Portuguese navigator who discovered 
it early in the sixteenth century, lies in mid- 
ocean, about thirteen hundred miles south of 
St. Helena and fifteen hundred west of the 
Cape of Good Hope, nearly on a line be- 
| tween the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 

Horn ; it is thus probably the most isolated 
| and remote of all the abodes of men. The 
| group consists of the larger island of Tris- 
| tan and two smaller islands—Inaccessible, 
| about eighteen miles south-west from Tris- 





| tan, and Nightingale Island, twenty miles | 


south. Tristan only is permanently inha- 


bited, the other two are visited from time to | 


| time by sealers, We hear little of Tristan 
' d’Acunha until near the close of last century ; | 
but even before that time it appears to have 
been the occasional resort of American | 
sealers, Captain Patten, of the ship /ndustry, 
from Philadelphia, arrived there in August, 
1790, and remained till April, 1791. There | 
was then abundance of wood of small growth, 
' excellent for fire-wood, where the tents of 


the Judustry’s crew were pitched, near the 


site of the present settlement; and the 


LETTERS FROM H.M.S. CHALLENGER: 


VIT:—TRISTAN D'ACUNHA. 


looked very promising, but for some reason 
the settlement was shortly abandoned. For- 
mal possession was taken of the islands by 
the English in 1817, and during Napoleon’s 
captivity at St. Helena, a guard, detached from 
the British troops at the Cape of Good Hope, 
was maintained there. Batteries were thrown 
up, and a few houses built; but in little more 
than a year the soldiers were withdrawn. A 
corporal of artillery, of the name of Glass, 
with his wife and two soldiers who were 
induced to join him, were allowed to remain; 
and since that time the island of Tristan has 
been constantly inhabited. In 1823 the 
settlers were seventeen in number, among 
them three women, and they had to dispose 
of twenty-five tons of potatoes, and abun- 
dance of vegetables, milk, and butter. In 





1829, when Captain Morrell visited it in the 
U.S. ship Antarctic, the colony included | 


| twenty- -seven families, and they were able 
to supply passing ships with bullocks, cows, 
|sheep, and pigs, and fresh vegetables and 
| milk in any quantity. In 1836 there was a 
population of forty-two on the island, and in 
18 52, when Captain Denham visited and 
Salad and roughly surveyed the group, it 
ic to eighty-five, and he describes 
“the young men and women as partaking 
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amount of sea-animals of all kinds, whales, lof the Mulatto caste, the wives of the first 
seals, and sea-birds, was unlimited. Captain | settlers being natives "of the Cape of Good 
Patten’s party obtained 5,600 seal-skins in | Hope and St. Helena ; but the children of 


the seven months of their stay, and he says | the second generation he would term hand- | 


that they could have loaded a ship with oil | some brunettes of a strikingly fine figure.” 
in three weeks. 
Hindostan, with the British embassy to China | Church of England, under the pastoral charge 


on board, touched at the island of Tristan. | of the Rev. W. F. Taylor, who had been sent | 


In 1792 the Zion and the | They were all, at that time, members of the | 


The Zion anchored off the north side of the 
island, under the cliff, but a sudden squall | 
coming on, she almost immediately put to 
sea. ‘The ‘island was at that time entirely 
uninhabited ; whales and seals were seen in 


great numberson the coast. In 1811 Captain | 


Heywood found three Americans settled on 


Tristan, preparing seal-skins and oil. Goats | 
and pigs had been set adrift by some of the 


earlier visitors, and they had become very 


out by the Society for the Propagation of the | 


Gospel, an unknown benefactor having gene- 


| rously placed £1,000 at the disposal of the 


| society, to supply the colony with a clergy- 
man for five years. 
highly of the healthiness of the climate ; he 
says that none of the ordinary epidemic | 


reached the islands. The Rev. Mr. Taylor 
left in 1857, in H.M.S. Geyser, and with him 


forty-seven of the inhabitants left the island | 


Captain Denham speaks | 


diseases, whether of adults or of children, had | 


numerous on the upper terraces. One of the 
Americans declared himself sovereign pro-| and went to the Cape of Good Hope. The 
prietor of the islands, and in the intervals of | condition and prospects of the pe Ee 
seal hunting, they cleared about fiity acres of | had somewhat altered. In its early days | 
land, and planted it with various things, in- | fur-seals with pelts of good quality, inferior | 
cluding eoffee-trees and sugar-canes, which | only to those from some of the Antarctic 
they got through the American consul at Rio. islands, were very abundant, and _ vessels 


| It seems that for a time some of their crops | could fill up at short notice w ith oil ; it was 
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| therefore a favourite- rendezvous for American 
| sealers, and the islanders: got a ready market 
and good prices for their produce. Gradually, 
however, the great sea beasts were reduced 
in number, the sealers and whalers had to 
pursue their craft further afield, and Tris- 
| tan d’Acunha became only an occasional 
place of call. Another unfavourable change 
| had taken place : in the early days the great 
majority of the population were males, but 
as time wore on and a new generation sprung 
up, the young men, scions of an adventurous 
stock, and reared in temperance and hardi- 


|| hood, found their isolated life too tame for 


them, and sought more stirring occupation 
elsewhere. The proportion between the 
sexes rapidly altered, and at the time of 
Captain Denham’s visit, women were con- 
siderably in the majority. The greater number 


|, of those who left Tristan in the Geyser were 


young women, and many of them went into 

| service at the Cape, where there still remained 
some of the relatigns of the earlier settlers. 

All this time the settlement maintained an 

excellent character. Glass, its founder, a 

Scotchman, born at Kelso, seems to have 


time from passing ships being speedily dis- 
posed of. Mr. Taylor speaks somewhat de- 
spondingly of the prospect of the settlement. 
He indicates the various causes which, in his 


ticularly upon the destruction of the wood; he 


and he hopes, in the interests of the settlers 


be abandoned. Facts scarcely seem to justify 
Mr. Taylor’s anticipations. H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh visited Tristan in the 
Galatea, in 1867, and the Rev. John Milner, 
in his entertaining narrative of the cruise, 
gives an excellent account of the early history 
of the colony, and of its condition at the 
time of the Ga/atea’s visit.* The number of 
inhabitants had again risen to eighty-six, 
which seems to be about the normal popu- 
lation. Governor 
fourteen years. He had no successor in his 
title; but one of the oldest of the inhabitants 





slipped into the practical part of his office, 


been a man of principle and of great energy | and was tacitly acknowledged as the repre- 


and industry, and to have acquired to a re- 
markable degree the confidence of the com- 
munity. He maintained his position as its 
leader, and represented it in all transactions 
with outsiders for thirty-seven years. The 
colony had always been English-speaking, 
and had strong British sympathies, and 


| “Governor Glass” as he was called, had 


received permission from one of the naval 
officers visiting the island to hoist the red 
ensign as a signal to ships. 
only quasi-official recognition which the 
colony received from Britain after the with- 
drawal of the troops in 1818. Glass died in 
1853, at the age of sixty-seven years. He 


'| had suffered severely during his later years 
|| from cancer in the lower lip and chin, but 
| he retained his faculties and his prestige to 
‘| the last, and his death was a great loss to 
| the little community. A general account of 
| Tristan d’Acunha is given by the Rev. W. F. 


Taylor, in a pamphlet published in 1850 by 
the Christian Knowledge Society. Mr. Tay- 
lor speaks most highly of the moral characier 


of the flock to whom he ministered for five | 


years ; indeed, he goes so far as to say that 
he could find no vice to contend with, which 
is certainly extraordinary in so mixed an as- 
semblage. It may be accounted for, however, 








This was the} 


| sentative of the islanders in all transactions 
| with strangers. He lived in Glass’s house, 
| the best in the place, hoisted the red ensign 
and a flowing white beard, and in virtue of 
these symbols seemed to be accepted as 


The flocks and herds were thriving, and 
vegetables and poultry abounded. The chap- 
lain of the Ga/atea christened sixteen healthy 
children, born since the departure of Mr. Tay- 
lor, and offered to marry seven pairs of un- 


oddly enough to form part of the community, 
but they were not inclined to choose partners 
so suddenly. The prince and his suite had 
luncheon with Mr. Green and met some of 
the chief men, and all the ladies were intro- 
duced to him. Altogether, instead of the 


diate break-up, there seemed to be very 
general comfort and contentment. 





| 
| 
to a certain degree by the compulsory sobriety | - 
of the islanders, who are usually without spirit- 


uous liquors, the rum obtained from time to | 


deck of the Challenger, a symmetrical cone, 
the sides rising at an angle of 23° to a height 
of 7,100 feet above the level of the sea, 
covered with snow which came far down, 
occupying the ravines, dark ridges of rock 
ising up between. On account of the dis- 





account of H.K.H. the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Tristan 
the-reader is reierred te Goop Worpvs, November 1, 1867. 


. } 
* For an interesting abstract of the Rev. Mr. Milner’s 








opinion, negative its progress, dwelling par- | 


looks upon the exodus which took place when ' 
he left the island as the beginning of the end; ' 


and of humanity, that the island may soon | 


Glass had been dead | 


of the island,a man of the name of Green, | 
who married one of Glass’s daughters, had | 


general referee in all matters of difficulty. | 


appropriated lads and lasses who happened | 


colony showing any tendency to an imme- || 


At day-break on the 14th, the summit of 
the peak of Tristan only was visible from the | 
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tance, the lower terrace and the more level 
part of the island could not be seen. A 
sounding was taken in 2,025 fathoms, glo- 
bigerina ooze, the bottom temperature 1°. 6 C. 
The dredge was put over, and brought up 
two specimens of a small Diadema only. In 
the evening we resumed our course towards 
the island, and made all arrangements for 
sending out exploring parties the first oppor- 
tunity. Early on the morning of the 15th 
we were at anchor close under the land, in a 
shallow bay open to the westward. A slope 
of rough pasture, about a quarter of a mile in 
width, extended to our right, running up 
from the beach to an almost precipitous wall 
of rock a thousand feet in height, the mist 
lying low upon it so that we could see 
no further. To the left the rampart of 
rock came sheer down almost into the sea, 
leaving only a narrow strip of a few yards of 
shingly beach. A stream ran down from the 
high ground, nearly opposite the ship, and 
the low fall with which it tumbled into the 
head of the bay indicated the position of the 
best landing-place. The settlement, consist- 
ing of about a dozen thatched cottages, was 
scattered over the grassy slope, and behind 
it one or two ravines afforded a difficult 
access to the upper terraces and the moun- 
tain. The only tree on the island is one 


which from its limited distribution and the 
remoteness of its locality has, so far as I am 


aware, no English name,—/Phylica arborea. 
It is a small tree—allied to the buckthorn, 
not rising more than twenty, or at most 
thirty feet, but sending out long spreading 
branches over the ground. The wood is of 
no value for carpentry, but it burns well. 
The Phylica has been exterminated on the 
low part of the island and in the mouths of 
the ravines near the dwellings, but there 
appears still to be abundance in the higher 
and more distant mountain gorges. No 
doubt, unless some plan is adopted for re- 
newing the supply on the low grounds, the 
labour of procuring fuel must increase, and 
the stock must ultimately be exhausted ; but 
that cannot be for a considerable time. I 
do not see anything whatever in the climate, 
or other conditions of Tristan, to prevent the 
growth of the more hardy varieties of the 
willow, the birch, and the alder. The 
experiment is well worth trying, for the intro- 
duction of a fast-growing hardy tree, for 
shelter and for fire-wood, would increase the 
comfort of the colony immensely; indeed, 
it seems to be all that is necessary to insure 
its permanence. 

A boat came alongside early in the morn- 





ing, with eight or ten of the inhabitants, ' 
most of them fine-looking sturdy young men, 
somewhat of the English type, but most of || 
them with a dash of dark blood. They |; 
brought a few seal-skins, some wings and |! 
breasts of the albatross, and some sea-birds’ | 
eggs. As it was their early spring, they had || 
unfortunately, with the exception of a few || 
onions which had stood over the winter, no | 
fresh vegetables. Their chief spokesman || 
was Green, now an old man, but hale and | 
hearty. He made all arrangements with the 
paymaster about supplying us with fresh || 
meat and potatoes with intelligence and a || 
keen eye to business. After the departure 
of our guests, we landed and spent a: long 
day on shore, exploring the natural history | 
of the neighbourhood of the settlement and /' 
learning what we could of its economy, under | 
the guidance of Green and some of the 
better informed of the elders ; while others, 
and more particularly some active dark-eyed 
young women, got together the various things | 
required for the ship, each bringing a tally to 
Green of her particular contribution, which 
he valued and noted. Most of those who 
left the island in the Geyser and :the Ga/atea 
have returned, and the colony at present | 
consists of eighty-four souls in fifteen fami- 
lies, the females being slightly in the majority. 
Most of the settlers are in some way con- | 
nected with the Cape of Good Hope ; some | 
are Americans. The greater number of the 
women are Mulattoes. Many of the men || 
are engaged in the seal and whale fishery, | 
and as that has now nearly come to an end | 
on their own shores, they are generally em- | 
ployed on board American whalers in the |. 
southern seas. We had a good deal of con- | 
versation with a son of Governor Glass, a ' 
very intelligent handsome young man, who || 
had been at Kerguelen-land, and at several || 
other whaling stations in the south, and who || 
gave us some useful information. The chief || 
traffic of the islanders is with these American 
ships, from eight to twelve of which call in 
passing yearly, to barter manufactured goods 
and household stuffs for fresh vegetables and 
potatoes. 

The fifteen families possess from five to six 
hundred head of cattle, and about an equal 
number of sheep, with pigs and poultry in 
large numbers. Beef was sold to our mess- 
man at 4d. a pound, mutton at 4d., pork 
somewhat cheaper, and geese at 5s. each, so 
that the Tristaners, so long as they can 
command a market—and the number of their | 
occasional visitors is increasing with in- | 
creasing communication and commerce, can- 
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not be considered in any way ill off. Their 


isolation and their respectability, maintained 
certainly with great resolution and under 
trying circumstances, induces a perhaps some- 
what unreasonable sympathy for them, which 
they by no means discourage and which 


usually manifests itself in substantial gifts. 


| blocks are fitted on the cyclopean 
|| without cement. 


The cottages are solid and comfortable. | 
| They usually consist of two or three rooms, | 
'and are built of a dark brown tufaceous | 
|! stone, which they blast in large blocks from 
|the rocks above, and shape with great | 
|, accuracy with axes. 
|| upwards of a ton in weight, and they are cut 
|| so as to lock into one another in a double 
|! row in the thickness of the wall, with smaller 
' pieces equally carefully fitted between them. | 


Many of the blocks are 


There is no lime on the island, so that the 
plan, 
With all precautions, how- 


| ever, the wind sometimes blows from the 


| 
| 


| 


|| In some of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
| furniture of the rooms is scanty, owing to 


|| south-west with such fury that even these 
|| massive dwellings are blown down ; and we 


were assured that the rough blocks brought 
from the mountain and laid on the ground 
to be fashioned, are sometimes tumbled 
about by the force of the wind. 

They have on the island a few strong 
spars, mostly the masts of wrecked vessels, 


and to get the great blocks up to the top of 
| the wall after it has risen to a certain height, 
they use a long incline, made of a couple of 
| these spars, well greased, up which they 
| Slowly drag and shove the blocks, much as 
they are represented as doing in old times, 


The 


, the difficulty of procuring wood, but passing 


| ships seem to furnish enough of woven fabrics 
|, to supply bedding, and in the better cottages 
|| some little drapery, and to enable the people, 


and particularly the women, to dress in a com- 
fortable and seemly style. Low stone walls 


partition the land round the cottages into 
| small enclosures, which are cultivated as 


vegetables thrive fairly. There is no fruit of 


| any kind on the island. The largest culti- | 
| vated tract is on the flat, about half a mile | 


from “ Edinburgh.” There the greater part 


of the potatoes are grown, and the cattle | 
_and sheep have their head-quarters. The | 


| goods of the colonists are in no sense in 


, common ; each has his own property in land | 
| and in stock. A new-comer receives a grant 


of a certain extent of land, and he gets some 


| grazing rights, and the rest of the settlers 
| assist him in fencing his patch, and in work- 


ing it and preparing it for a first crop. They 


then contribute the necessary cattle, sheep, 
potato-seed, &c., to start him, contributions 
which he no doubt repays when he is in a 
position to do so, under some definite under- 
| standing, for the Tristan Islanders have 
| a very practical knowledge of the value of 
| things. There seems to be a harmonious 
arrangement among them for assisting one 
another in their work, such assistance being 
repaid either in kind or in produce or money. 
The community is under no regular system 
of laws, everything appears to go by a kind 
of general understanding. When difficulties 
occur they are referred to Green, and pro- 
bably to others, and are settled by the general 
sense. This system is probably another 
great source of the apparently exceptional 
morality of the place; in so small a com- 
munity where all are so entirely interdepen- 


| dent, no misconduct affecting the interests 


Ancient Architecture, Edinburgh Settlement, Tristan Island. 


of others can be tolerated or easily con- 
cealed, and as there is no special machinery 
for the detection and punishment of offences, 
the final remedy lies in the hands of the men 
themselves, who are most of them young and 


| stalwart and well able to keep unruliness in 
| | check. 
| gardens, and where all the ordinary European | 


The island of Tristan is almost circular, | 
about seven miles in diameter. The position | 
of Herald Point, close to the settlement, is | 
lat. 37° 2’ 45” S., long. 12° 18’ 30” W., sO | 
that it nearly corresponds in latitude with | 
the Azores, and the southern point of Spain 
in the northern hemisphere. The island is 

entirely volcanic, the cliff—upwards of a 
| thousand feet high—which encircles it, 
| breached here and there by steep ravines, 1s 
| formed of thin beds of tuffs and ashes, some 
| of them curiously brecciated with angular frag- 
| ments of basalt, and layers of lava, intersected 
| by numerous dykes of varying widths, of a 
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close-grained grey dolerite. The cone is very 
symmetrical, almost as much so as the Peak 
of Teneriffe, and the flows of lava down its 
flanks appear as rugged black ridges through 
the snow. The inhabitants sometimes go 
to the top, and they represent the mountain 
as a. cone.of ashes, with a lake at the top. 
The upper terrace is covered with long, coarse 
grass, with a tangled brush of PAy/ica in the 
shelter of the ravines. 

Two species of albatross breed on the 
higher parts of the island, Diomedca exulans 
and D. chlororhynchus, the former even 
beyond the summer limit of the snow. A 
few years ago there were large flocks of 
| goats on the upper terraces, but latterly, 
| from some unknown cause, they have 
| entirely disappeared, and not even the re- 
| 





mains of one of them can be found. With 
the exception of the goat and the pig, and 
the rat and the mouse, which are known to 
have been recently introduced, there are no 
land quadrupeds at large on the island, and 
| the land birds, so far as we know, are con- 
fined to three species—a thrush, Vesocichla 
eremita, a bunting referred by Captain Car- 
michael to Lmberiza brasiliensis, and a singu- 
lar ‘bird called by the settlers the “island 
hen,” which was at one time very common, 
but which is now almost extinct. This is a 
water-hen, Gadlinula nesiotis (Sclater, Proc. 
Zool. Soc., 1861), very nearly allied to our 
| common English moor-hen (Gadlinula chioro- 
pus), which it resembles closely in general 
appearance and colouring, with, however, 
several satisfactory specific differences. The 
wings of the ‘Tristan species are much 
shorter, and the primary feathers, and in- 
deed all the feathers of the wing, are so 
short and soft as to be useless for the 
purposes of flight. The breast-bone is short 
and weak, and the crest low, while, on the 
other hand, the pelvis and the bones of the 
lower extremity are large and powerful, and 
the muscles attached to them strong and full. 
The island ‘hen runs with great rapidity ; 
it is an inquisitive creature, and comes out 
of its cover in the long grass when it hears a 
noise. It is excellent eating, a good quality 
which has led to its extermination. Mr. 
Moseley collected between twenty and thirty 
plants on Tristan, perhaps the most in- 
teresting, a geranium (Péargonium australe, 
Var.), a species which extends, in several 
varieties, to the Cape, New Zealand, and 
Australia. 

We heard a curious story at Tristan about 
two Germans who had settled nearly two 
(nn before on Inaccessible Island. Oncea 








year, about the month of December, the 
Tristan men go to the two outlying islands 
to pick up the few seals which are still to be 
found. Qn two of these occasions they had 
seen the Germans, and within a few months 
smoke had risen from the island, whieh they 
attributed to their -having fired some of the 
brush ; but as they had seen or heard nothing 
of them since, they thought the probability 
was that they had perished. Captain Nares 
wished ‘to visit the other islands, and, -to 
ascertain the fate of the two men was an 
additional object in doing so. 

Next morning we were close under Inac- 
cessible Island, the second in size of the 
little group of three. The ship was sur- 
rounded by multitudes of penguins, and .as 
few of us had any previous personal ac- 
quaintance with this eccentric form of life, 
we followed their movements with great 
interest. The penguin as a rule swims 
under water, rising now and then and resting 
on the surface, like one of the ordinary water- 
birds, but more frequently with its body 
entirely covered, and only lifting its head 
from time to time to breathe. _ 

One peculiarity surprised ‘us greatly, 
for although we were tolerably familiar 
with the literature of the family, we had | 
never seen it described. The “rock- 
hopper,” and I am inclined to think species 
of other genera ‘besides Ludyptes, when 
in .a number in the water have a constant 
habit of closing together the legs and tail 
straight out, laying the wings flat to the 
sides, arching forward the neck, and, ap- 
parently by.an action of the muscles of the 
back, springing forwards clear out of the 
water, showing asteel-grey back and a silvery 
belly like a.grilse. They run in this -way in 
lines like a school of porpoises, seemingly in 
play, and when they are thus disporting 
themselves it is really very difficult to believe 
that one is not watching a shoal of fish 
pursued by enemies. 

In the water penguins are usually silent, 
but now and then one raises its head and 
emits a curious, prolonged croak, startlingly 
like one of the deeper tones of the human 
voice. One rarely observes it inthe day- 
light and in ‘the midst of other noises, but 
at night it is weird enough, and the lonely 
officer of the middle watch, whose thoughts 
may have wandered for the moment from 
the imminent ice-berg back to some more 
genial memory, is often pulled up with a 
start by that gruff “ whaat” alongside in ‘the 
darkness, close ‘below the bridge. 

The structure of this island is very much 
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the same as that -of Tristan, only that the 
pre-eminent feature of the latter, the snowy 
cone, ‘is wanting. A wall of volcanic rocks, 
about the same height as the cliff at Tristan, 
and which one is inclined ‘to believe to have 
_been at one time continuous with it, entirely 
surrounds Inaccessible Island, falling for the 
|most part sheer into the sea, and it seems 
' that it slopes sufficiently to allow a tolerably 
| easy ascent to the plateau on the top, at one 
| point only. 
There is a shallow bay, in which the 
ship anchored in fifteen fathoms, on the 
east side of the island, and there, as in 
| Tristan, a narrow belt of low ground extend- 
ing for about a mile along the shore is inter- 
|posed between the cliff and the sea. A 
| pretty water: fall tossed itself down about the 
‘middle of the bay ver the cliff from ‘the 
| plateau above. A little way down it was 
| nearly lest in spray, like the Staubbach, and 
collected itself again into a rivulet, whese iit 
| regained the rock at a lower level. A ‘hut 
‘built of stones and clay, and roofed with 
_spars and thatch, lay in a little hollow near 
the water-fall, and the two Germans in ex- 
‘cellent health and spirits, but -enraptured at 
the sight of the ship and longing for a pas- 
‘sage anywhere out of the island, were down 
on the beach waiting for the first boat. Their 
story is a curious one, and as Captain Nares 
agreed to take them ‘to the Cape, we had 
ample time to get an account of their adven- 
tures, and to supplement from ‘their ex- 
| perience such crude notions of the nature of 
the place as we could gather during our 
short stay. 
Frederick and Gustav Stoltenhoff are sons 
of a dyer im Aix-la-Chapelle. Frederick, 
the elder, was employed in a merchant's 
office in Aix-la“Chapelle at ‘the ‘time of the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war. {le 
was called on ‘to serve in the German army, 





where he attained ‘the rank .of second licu- 


tenant, and ‘took :part am the siege of Metz 
and Thionville. At:the end of the campaign 
he was discharged, and returned home to 
find his old situation ‘filled «yp. 
| In the mean time, this yo 
Gustav, who was a sailor and had already 
made several trips, joinel on the rst of 
August, 
nary seaman, the English 
Light, bound for Rangoon. 


On ‘the way 
out, the cargo, 


which ‘consisted of coal, 


‘brothe:, | changed their 





On the third day ‘the hatches, which ‘had 
been battened down to exclude the air, blew 
up, the main hatch carrying overboard ‘the 
second mate, who had been standing on it 
at the time of the explosion. The boats had 
been provisioned beforehand, ready to leave 
the ship. Two of the crew were drowned 
through one of the’boats being swamped, and 
the survivors, to the number of sixteen, were 
stowed in the long-boat. Up to this time 
the ship had ‘been nearing Tristan with a 
fair wind at the rate of six knots an hour, 
so that they had now only about three 
hundred miles to go. They abandoned the 
ship on Friday: on Sunday afternoon they 
sighted Tristan, and on the following day a 


‘boat came off to their assistance and towed 


them ashore. 

The shipwrecked crew remained for 
eighteen days at Tristan d’Acunha, during 
which time they were treated with all kind- 
ness and hospitality. They were relieved by 
the ilifated Vorthficet, bound for Aden with 
coal, and Gustav Stoltenhoff found his way 
back ‘to Aix. 

During his stay at Tristan the heard that 
large numbers of seals were to be had among 
the islands, and he seems to have been 
greatly taken with the Tristaners, and to have 
formed a project of returning there. When 
‘he got home his ‘brother had just got back 
from ‘the war and was unemployed, and he 
infected ‘him with his notion, and the two 

eed to join in a venture to Tristan to see 
what ‘they could make by seal-hunting and 
barter. 

They accordingly sailed for St. Helena in 
August, 1872, and on the 6th of November 
left &t. Helena for Tristan in an American | 
whaler ‘bound on a cruise in the South At- 
antic. The captain of the whaler, who had 
‘been often at Tristan d’Acunha, had some | 
doubt of the reception which the young men 
would get if they went as permanent settlers, 
and ‘he spoke so strongly of the advantages 
of Inaccessible Island, on account of the 
greater productiveness of the soil, and of its | 
‘being ‘the centre of the seal fishing, that they | 
and were landed on the | 
west side of ible on the 27th of | 
Noveniber,—eafly in summer. A quarter of | 


1870, at Greenock, as an ordi-| an hour after, the whaler departed, leaving | 
ship Beacon | them the only inhabitants of one of the most | 


remote spots on the face of the earth. They | 
do not seem, /however, to ‘have been -in the | 


caught fire when they were from ‘six to ‘least depressed by their isolation. 


seven hundred miles north-west of Tristan 


The same day the younger brother clam- 


d’Acunha, and ‘for three days all ‘hands were bered up to the plateau with the help of 


doing their utmost ‘to extinguish ‘the ‘fire. 


the tussock-grass, in search of. goats or 
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pigs, and remained there all night, and on the; They had an old whale-boat, which they had 
following day thetwoset towork to build them- | bought at St. Helena, with mast, sails, and 
selves a hut for shelter. They had reached the | oars, three spars for a roof, a door, and a 
end of their voyage by no means unprovided, | glazed window ; a wheel-barrow, two spades 
andthe inventory of their belongingsis curious. | and a shovel, two pickaxes, a saw, a ham. 
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The Sea-cliff Waterfalls, Inaccessible Island. 


mer, two chisels, two or three gimlets, and | bottle of oil, and six dozen boxes of Bryant 
some nails, a kettle, a frying-pan, two sauce-| and May’s matches. 

pans, and knives and forks, .and some For internal use they had two hundred, 
crockery; two blankets each, and empty | pounds of flour, two hundred pounds of| 
covers which they afterwards filled with | rice, one hundred pounds of biscuit, twenty 
sea-birds’ down. They had a lamp and aj pounds of coffee, ten pounds of tea, thirty 
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pounds of sugar, three pounds of table salt, 
a little pepper, eight pounds of tobacco, five 
bottles of hollands, six bottles of Cape wine, 
six bottles of vinegar, and some Epsom salts. 
A barrel of coarse salt was provided for 
curing seal-skins, and fourteen empty casks 
for oil. Their arms and ammunition con- 
sisted of a short Enfield rifle, an old German 
fowling-piece, two and a half pounds of 
powder, two hundred bullets, and four 
sheath-knives. The captain of the whaler 
gave them some seed-potatoes, and they 
had a collection of the ordinary garden 
seeds. 

When they had been four days on the 


island they had a visit from a party of men 
from Tristan, who had come on their annual 
sealing excursion. They were ten days on 
Inaccessible, and were very friendly in their 
intercourse with the new-comers. . They told 
them that the north side of the island was 
better suited for a settlement, and trans- 
ported all their goods thither in one of their | 
boats. Being familiar with the place, they | 
showed them generally their way about, and | 
the different passes by which the plateau | 
might be reached from beneath, and they | 
taught them how to build to withstand the 
violent winds, and how to thatch with tus- 





sock-grass, 








Settlement of Edinburgh, Tristan Island. 


Immediately after they left, the brothers 
set about building a house and clearing | 
some ground for potatoes and other vege- | 
tables. They killed nineteen fur-seals, and | 
prepared the skins, but they were unable to | 
make any quantity of oil. Towards the end 
of the sealing season their boat got damaged | 
in the surf, and they were obliged to cut it | 
in two and patch up the best half of it, and 


use it as best they might in smooth weather | 


close to the shore. 

They went from time to time to the upper | 
plateau and shot goats and pigs. When they | 
first arrived they counted a flock of twenty- | 
three goats : three of these were killed during | 
the summer of 1871-2 by the Tristan people, 

XV—44 


| and six by themselves; the remaining four- 
teen remained over the winter of 1872. The 
flesh of the goats they found extremely detic ate. 
Pigs were much more numerous, but their | 
flesh was not so palatable, from their feeding 
principally on sea-birds; that of the boars 
was especially rank. They found the pigs 
very valuable, however, in yielding an abun- 

| dant supply of lard, which they used to ry 
their potatoes. 

In the month of April, 1872, a singular 
| misfortune befell them. W hile nein some 
of the brush below to make a clearing, the 
tussock in the gully by which they had been 
in the habit of ascending the cliff caught fire, 
| and as it had been only “by its assistance that 
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they had been able to scramble up, the 
plateau, their only hunting-ground, was now 
inaccessible from the strip of beach on which 
their hut and garden stood, which was closed 
in at either end by a headland jutting into 
the sea. While their half-boat remained sea- 


worthy they were able to paddle round, in 


|| fine weather, to the west side of the island, 
| where there was an access to the top; but 
the “ sea-cart,” as they called it, was washed 
off the beach and broken up in June, and 
after that the only way they had of reaching 
the plateau was by swimming round the 
headland—a risky feat, even in the finest 
weather, in these wild regions. 

In winter it was found to be impos- 
sible to reach the terrace, and as their 
supply of food was low, they experienced 
considerable privations during their first 
winter. Their daily allowance of food was 
| reduced to a quantity just sufficient to 
maintain life, and in August they were 
“little better than skeletons.” Help was, 
however, near. Early in August a multitude 
of penguins landed at a “ rookery” hard 
by their hut,—stupid animals, which will 
scarcely get out of one’s way, and are easily 
| knocked down with a stick, and with fleshy 
|| breasts, wholesome enough, if with a rather 
fishy taste; and in the end of August the 
females began to lay large blue eggs, suffi- 
ciently delicate in flavour. 

A French barque hove-to off the beach in 
the middle of September, and in her they 
| shipped their seal-skins, and bartered pen- 
guins’ eggs with her for biscuits and tobacco. 
| Had the barque arrived a week earlier, the 
brothers would have left the island ; but the 
eggs had set them up again, and they deter- 
mined to remain a little longer. In October 
a fore-and-aft schooner, which proved to be 
the Zhemis, a whaler from the Cape of Good 
Hope, was seen standing towards the island. 
A gale of wind blew her off for a couple of 
days, but she returned and communicated, 
landing some men from Tristan, who had 
crossed to see what the hermits were about. 
Their guests remained a day and a half, and 
returned to Tristan. 

Early in November, that is, in early 
summer, the brothers swam round the 
eastern headland — Frederick with their, 
blankets, the rifle, and a spare suit of 
clothes ; Gustav with powder, matches, and 
| the kettle in an oil-cask. They mounted by 
| the help of the tussock-grass to the top of 
the cliff, went over to the west side of the 
plateau, and built a small hut, where they 
remained a month, living on goats’-flesh and 





fresh pork. On the roth of December they 
returned home, mended their thatch, dug 
the early potatoes, and put the garden in 
order. 

On the r9th of December the Tristan men 
made their second sealing expedition. They 
remained nine days on the island, and killed 
forty seals, one sea-elephant, and eight of 
the remaining twelve goats. They left some 
flour in exchange for an oil-cask, and this 
was the last communication between the 
brothers and the outer world until the Chal- 
lenger called eight months later. In January, 
Frederick swam round the point again, and 
mounted the cliff. He shot four pigs, ran 
the fat into buckets, and threw the hams 
down to his brother on the beach below. 
He saw the four last goats, but spared them 
to increase their number. In February a 
boat came to the west side from Tristan, 
and its crew killed the four goats, and 
departed without communicating with the 
Stoltenhoffs. 

The relations between the Tristan people 
and the brothers does not appear to have 
been so cordial latterly as it was at first, and 
the Stoltenhoffs believe that the object of 
their neighbours in killing the goats, and in 
delaying from time to time bringing them 
some live stock which they had promised 
them, was to force them to leave the island. 
It may have been so, for they had been in 
the habit of making a yearly sealing expedi- 
tion to Inaccessible, and no doubt the pre- 
sence of the energetic strangers lessened 
their chance of success. 

In March the brothers once more swam 
round the pomt and ascended the cliff. 
After staying on the plateau together for a 
few days, it was settled that Frederick 
should remain above and lay in a stock of 
lard for the winter, Gustav returning to the 
hut and storing it. When a pig was killed, 
the hide, with the fat in it, was rolled up, 
secured with thongs of skin, and thrown 
over the cliff, and Gustav then ran the lard 
into a cask. 

During their second winter the privations 
of the brothers do not seem to have been 
great. They were getting accustomed to 
their mode of life, and they had always suf- 
ficient food, such as it was. They were re- 
markably well educated: both could speak 
and read English fluently, and the elder had 
a good knowledge of French. Their library 
consisted of eight volumes: Schcedler’s 
“ Natural History,” a German Atlas, “ Charles 
O'Malley,” Captain Morrell’s “ Voyages,” 
two old volumes of a monthly magazine, 
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Hamlet and Coriolanus with French notes, 
and Schillers Poems. These they unfor- 
tunately came to know almost by heart, 
but they had considerable resources in them- 
selves, in the intelligent interest which they took 
in the ever-changing appearances of nature. 
When the Challenger arrived they were 
preparing for another summer, but the pecu- 
liar food, and the want of variety in it, 
was beginning to tell upon them; for all 
their original stores were exhausted, with the 
exception of the Epsom salts, which was 


! 








untouched, neither of them having had an 
hour’s illness during their sojourn ; and they 
were heartily glad of the chance of a passage 
to the Cape. 

Frederick came to the ship to see us 
before we left for the south in December. 
He was then comfortably settled in a situa- 
tion in a merchant’s office in Cape Town, 
and Gustav was on his way home to see 
his people before resuming the thread of his 
roving sailor’s life, 

C. WYVILLE THOMSON. 





ECHOES. 


I.—_ VOICES FROM BELOW. 


| rng a twinkling star 
In a northern zone, 
The peak gleams afar, 
And beckons us on. 


There is purity there— 
Sweet rest from the strife ; 
New thought it flows fair 
From fresh fountains of life. 


Oh, would we were higher— 
We are pilgrims below— 
And our fancies aspire 
To the region of snow, 


Where our breasts may repose 
From the fever and strain, 
And the life-stream that flows 

Bring our youth back again. 


IIl.—VOICES FROM ABOVE. 


Downward dash the waters 
Leaping from the peak— 

The mists they rise, obscure the skies: 
’Tis vision that we seek ! 





Oh, for calmer regions, 
Where the grassy dells 

Blush in flowers beneath the showers, 
And the corn kindly swells 


To a sweeter harvest 
Than cheers the world of snow,— 
When the awful sight of the winter night, 
And the avalanche below, 


Let not the eyelids slumber, 
But strike the heart like death, 


And the storm seems to die away in a sigh, 
Like a giant that holds his breath, 


And rushes back to the fight again 
With louder clamour still : 

Alas, that we chose to leave the repose 
Of the humble home on the hill ! 


For now we long to return again, 
To drink from an emptied cup ; 
And the downward gaze, in the wearisome 
days 
As erst was the looking up. 
ALEX, H. JAPP. 
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| with a name so historical as to awaken a 
thousand associations. 


_ of the Latin tribes. 


|| be one of the most charming of a Roman 
|| winter, and through what a historical pano- 
| rama it leads us! 
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| ing a beautiful foreground to the delicate 


| out of the Campagna into the land of corn 
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DAYS NEAR ROME. 


VI.—THE 


OOKING across the level reaches of | 
the Campagna as it is seen above the | 
walls of Rome from the Porta Maggiore “4 


the Porta S. Paolo, the horizon is bounded 


tains, so varied in outline, so soft and | 
beautiful in the tender hues of their ever- | 
changing colour, that the eye is always | 
returning to rest upon them, and they soon | 
assume the aspect of loved and familiar | 
friends, equally charming in the sapphire 
and amethyst hues of autumn, under the | 
occasional snow-mantle “of mid-winter, or | 
when bursting afresh into light and life, 


Where they break away from the plain, 
the buttresses of the hills are clothed with 
woods of olives or with fruit-trees, then 
great purple hollows vary their slopes, and 
towns and villages on the projecting heights 
gleam and glitter in the sun, towns, each 


And these centre 
most of all round the white building on the 
highest and steepest crest of the chain, 
which marks the summit of the Alban Mount, 
and the site of the great temple of Jupiter 


ALBAN 





Latiaris—the famous—the beloved sanctuary 


A day spent amid these hills must always | 


If we take Frascati as our 
first point, even the railway journey is most 
delightful and characteristic. The train 
runs close to the aqueducts, the Paoline 
first, and then the ruined Claudian. As we 
pass outside the Porta Furba, the artificial 
sepulchral mound, called Monte del Grano, is 
seen on the left, and then the vast ruins 
called Sette Basse, belonging to a suburban 
villa of imperial date, and, as the light 
streams through their ruined windows, form- 


distances of mountain and plain. 
Beyond Ciampino, the railroad ascends 


and olives. Masses of pink nectarine and 
almond-trees bloom in spring amid the green. 
On the right, we pass the great ruined castle 
of Borghetto, which belonged to the Savelli 
in the tenth century. At the station, an 


| varying loveliness. 
|far too large for any single occupants, vast | 


the summer vi//eggiatura, and, though scan- 
| tily furnished, are a delightful retreat during 
| the hot season. 





HILLS. 


open omnibus with awnings, and carriages, || 


are waiting to save travellers the mile of || 


steep ascent to the town. Here, passing | 
near the Villa Sora, once the residence of | 


| by a chain of hills, or rather very low moun- | Gregory XIII., and skirting the wall of the | 
Villa Torlonia, we are set down in the noisy || 


little piazza before the cathedral, and are || 


at once surrounded by donkey boys voci- 


ferating upon the merits of their respective || 


animals. 

The cathedral only dates from 1700, but 
we must enter it to visit the monument 
which Cardinal York put up to his brother | 
Prince Charles Edward. ‘The streets are | 


| from the luxuriant green of early spring. | dirty and ugly, and the little town is only | 
visited as being the centre of the villas 


which give Frascati all its importance. Most | 
of these date only from the seventeenth | 
century, and, with the exception of the | 
Villa Mondragone, the buildings are seldom | 
remarkable, but they are situated amid 


glorious groves of old trees, often relics of | 


a natural forest, and amid these are grand || 





old fountains and water-falls, which, though | 
artificial, have been long since adopted by || 
Nature as her own, while, from the terraces, | 
the views over the Campagna are of ever- || 


In many of these villas, 


airy suites of apartments may be hired for 


Those who are not good walkers should 
engage donkeys for the excursion to Tus- 
culum, to which a steep ascent leads 
from the piazza of the town, between the 
walls of the smaller villas and by the Convent 
of the Cappuccini, till it reaches and passes 
through the shady and delightful walks of 
the Villa Rufinella, which is now the pro- 
perty of Victor Emmanuel, having formerly 
belonged to the Buonapartes. During the 
residence of Lucien Buonaparte here, this | 
villa was the scene of one of the boldest | 
acts of brigandage known in the Papal States. - 
A party of robbers, who had their rendezvous 
at Tusculum, first seized the old priest ol 
the family as he was out walking, and having 
plundered and stripped him, bound him hand 
and foot. As they surmised, when the 
dinner-hour arrived, and the priest was miss- 
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ing, @ servant was sent out in search of him, 
and left the door open, through which five 
bandits entered, and attacking the servants 
they met, forced them to silence by threats 
of instant death. One maid-servant, how- 
ever, escaped, and gave warning to the party 
| in the dining-room, who all had time to hide 
themselves, except the prince’s secretary, 
|| who had already left the room to dis- 
| cover the cause of the noise, and who was 
| carried off, together with the butler and a 
| facchino. The old priest meanwhile con- 
| trived to escape and conceal himself in some 
| straw. 

|| The next day the facchino was sent back 
to treat with tiie prince, and to say that 
| unless he sent a ransom of 4,000 crowns the 
'| prisoners would be immediately put to death. 
|| He sent 2,000, and an order on his banker 
|| for the remainder. The brigands, greatly 
|| irritated, returned the order torn up, with a 
|| demand for 4,000 crowns more, and with 
'| this the prince was forced to comply in order 
|| to preserve the lives of his attendants. The 
| brigands escaped scot free ! 

|| A small tomb which is passed between 
|| Frascati and the Villa Rufinella is said to be 
| that of Lucullus, who is known to have had 
|| a villa here. It stood near the Villa of 





Cicero, who was accustomed to borrow 
|| books and fetch them with his own hand 


from the library of his friend. It is believed 
| that the orator’s own villa occupied the site 
| of the Villa Rufinella, and that the Casino 
| stands on the site of his Academica, which 
| had shady walks like those of Plato’s Garden 
—forefathers of the walks which we still see. 
| The Tusculan Disputations of Cicero take 
their name from this beloved villa of his, 
which he bitterly complained of the Roman 
| consuls valuing at only “ quingentis millibus ” 
|| —between £4,000 and £5,000. 
| Leaving the Villa Rufinella by shady 
|| avenues of laurel and laurestinus, the path 
| to Tusculum emerges on the hillside, where, 
_ between banks perfectly carpeted with ane- 
|| mones and violets in spring, a street paved 
|| with polygonal blocks has been laid bare. 
On the left are remains of the small 
Amphitheatre ; all the seats have perished, 
|| and it is only recognisable by its form. 
|| Beyond, also on the left, are the ruins of 
| a villa, called, without authority, Scuola di 
Cicerone. 
_ The path leads directly up to the most 
|| Important of the ruins, the Theatre, which 
| Was excavated in 1839 by Maria Christina, 
| Queen-dowager of Sardinia. With the ex- 
|| ception of the walls of the scena, the lower 








walls are almost perfect, and the fifteen rows 
of seats in the lower circle (cavea) remain 
intact, though the upper rows have perished. 
The spectators, facing the west, had a mag- 
nificent view over the plains of Latium, with 
Rome in the distance. Close to the theatre 
are the remains of a piscina, and the foun- 
tain supplied from it. 

Behind the theatre rises the steep hill 
which was once crowned by the Arx of 
Tusculum, which was of great strength in 
early times. It was besieged by the A°quians 
in B.C. 457, and only taken when the gar- 
rison were starved out. In B.c. 374 it was 
successfully defended against the Latins. 
Dionysius mentions the advantage it re- 
ceived from its lofty position, which en- 
abled its defenders to see a Roman army 
as it issued from the Porta Latina. The 
view is indeed most beautiful, over plain 
and mountains, the foreground formed by 
the remains of 


—‘“‘ the white strects of Tusculum, 
The proudest town of all,” 


scattered sparsely amongst the furze and 
thorn-bushes, though the ruins which now exist 
belong chiefly not to early times, but to the 
medizval fortress of the Dukes of Tusculum. 

Descending from the Arx, a path to the 
right leads through woods full of flowers to 
the Camaldoli, but no woman can pass the 
cross at the foot of the hill on which the 
convent stands, upon pain of excommuni- 
cation. 

Only about two miles from Frascati, on 
the slopes of the Alban hills, is the great 
castellated monastery of Grotta Ferrata. It 
was the only Basilian monastery in the 
Papal States, and its monks performed the 
service in Greek according to the Greek 
ritual. 

The founder of Grotta Ferrata was S. 
Nilus, a Calabrian Greek, born near Taren- 
tum. He did not embrace a religious life till 
his old age, when his wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, was dead, and then he 
became a Greek monk of the order of S. 
Basil, and soon was elected abbot of his 
convent. Driven by the Saracens from the 
east of Italy, he fled with his brotherhood 
to Monte Cassino, where the abbot received 
them kindly, and appointed them a residence 
in the neighbourhood. While he was here, 
Aloare, widow of Pandolfo, Prince of Capua, 
who had incited her two sons to the murder 
of their cousin, came to S. Nilus to beseech 
absolution for her crime. He refused, unless 
she would yield up one of her sons to the 
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family of the murdered man, but she could 
not make up her mind to the sacrifice, upon 
which S. Nilus denounced her sin as unfor- 
given and foretold her punishment. Shortly 
after, one of the princes was assassinated in 
a church by his brother, who was himself put 
to death by order of Hugh Capet, King of 
France. 

S. Nilus next took up his abode at Rome, 
in the convent of S. Alexis, where he wrought 
many miracles, among others the cure of an 
epileptic boy. Rome was at this time dis- 
tracted with internal dissensions, and had 
been besieged by the Emperor Otho IIL., 
who had persuaded Crescentius, Consul of 
Rome, by his false promises to deliver up S. 
Angelo, and had there murdered him ; and, 
putting out the eyes of Pope John XVI., had 
set up Gregory V. in his place. S. Nilus 
alone ventured to oppose the marauders, re- 
buking them as the enemies of God, and 
writing to the Emperor, “ Because ye have 
broken faith, and because ye have had no 
mercy for the vanquished, nor compassion 
for those who had no longer the power 
to inquire or resist, know that God will 
avenge the cause of the oppressed, and ye 
shall both seek for mercy and shall not find 
it.” He then fled to Gaeta, and afterwards 


to a cave at the spot now called Grotta 
Ferrata. 

Two years after, Gregory V. died miserably, 
and Otho, on his knees at Grotta Ferrata, 
implored the intercession of Nilus, promising 


a rich endowment for his convent. But his 
offers were all sternly refused by the saint, 
who said with solemnity, that he asked no- 
thing from him but that he would repent of 
his sins and save his own soul. A few weeks 
after Otho was obliged to fly from the people, 
and was poisoned by the widow of Crescen- 
tius. Nilus had betaken himself in 1004 to 
the solitudes of Grotta Ferrata because of 
the certainty of canonisation if he remained 
at Gaeta. Here, asleep in a grotto, he had 
a dream of the Virgin, who commanded him 
to build a church on that spot, placing a 
golden apple in the foundations, as a pledge 
of her protection. Nilus built the church, 
but first placed in the grotto, where he had re- 
ceived the mandate, a picture of the Virgin 
which he had brought with him from Gaeta, 
| and guarded it with an iron railing, which 
| gave it the name of Grotta Ferrata. S. Nilus 
| died in the same year with Otho, com- 
| manding that his burial-place should be 
concealed, in order that no undue honours 
might be paid to his remains; but over 
the cavern where he had lived, his friend 





and successor Bartolomeo began to raise 
the church and castellated convent of Grotta 
Ferrata, in which, in memory of the Greek 
Nilus, the rule of S. Basil should always 
be followed, and mass celebrated in the 
Greek language. The Count of Tusculum 
protected the work, which rose rapidly, 
and the church was consecrated by John 
XIX., only twenty years after the death of 
its founder. 

Several of the popes resided here, espe- 
cially the boy Pope Benedict IX. (nephew 
of the Count of Tusculum), who had re- 
signed the honours of the Papacy, of which 
he was most unworthy, in 1033, at the 
entreaty of the first Abbot, S. Bartholomew. 
Pope Julius II. (Della Rovere) had been 
Abbot here, and began the buildings on 
which the Rovere oak may still be seen. 
He, the warlike pope who commanded at 
the siege of Mirandola, built, as abbot, the 
picturesque fortifications of the monastery. 
Benedict XIV. ordained that the abbot, 
prior, and fathers of Grotta Ferrata should 
always celebrate in the Greek rite. The 
last Abbot Commendator was Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, who renounced the baronial juris- 
diction, which had hitherto belonged to the 
abbots, in 1816, 

Externally there are few medizeval remains 
at Grotta Ferrata, beyond a tall campanile. 
The greater part of the buildings were 
modernised in the last century. In the 
atrium of the church is a black cross sup- 
posed to mark the exact height of our 
Saviour, and a model of the golden apple 
given by the Virgin to S. Nilus and buried 
in the foundations of the belfry. In the 
church is a Gothic tabernacle, a fragment 
of the tomb of Pope Benedict IX., with 
the imperial eagle in mosaic, and over its 
inner entrance are curious mosaics, but the 
great interest of the place to strangers now 
centres round the chapel of S. Bartholomew, 
the first abbot, decorated, in 1610, with the 
most glorious frescoes of Domenichino. 

Donkeys should be engaged at Frascati 
for the ascent of Monte Cavo. The path 
leads by Rocca di Papa, which occupies an 
isolated sugar-loaf rock standing out from 
the rest of the mountain side and crowned 
by the ruins of a castle, which for two centu- 
ries was a stronghold of the Colonnas, but 
afterwards (1487) passed into the hands of 
the Orsini. 

By the steep path which scrambles up the 
rocks above the house-tops of Rocca di 
Papa, we reach a wide grassy plain known 
as the Campo di Annibale from a tradition 



























































that Hannibal encamped there when march- 
ing against Rome. In spring it is covered 
with snow-drops—/an-di-neve the Italians call 
them. Hence we enter the forest, and under 
the green boughs and gnarled stems of 
the over-arching trees, in the hollow way 
lined with violets and fumitory, we find the 
great lava blocks of the pavement of the 
Via Triumphalis still entire. 

The top of the mount is a grassy platform, 
in the centre of which is a Passionist con- 
vent, built in 1788 by Cardinal York, who 
destroyed the ruins of the famous temple for 
the purpose. The only remains are some 
massive fragments of wall and the huge 
blocks of masonry which surround a grand 
old wych-elm tree in front of the convent. 
The Latin Feriz had been always celebrated 
on the Alban Mount; and there Tarquin 
erected the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, pro- 
bably with the idea of doing something 
popular, in using a site once consecrated to 
the protecting god of the Latin confedera- 
tion. On the Alban Mount, Juno in the 
Eneid, stood to contemplate the country, in 
the same way that tourists do in our days. 
And truly the view is worthy of the eyes of 
a goddess. 

Hence, by winding pathlets through deli- 
cious woods, and narrow ways between green 
meadows (somewhat difficult to find without 
a guide), passing a farm of the Corsini, we 
descend upon 


“ Nemi! navelled in the woody hills,” 


where Diana was worshipped beside the 
fountain into which she changed the nymph 
Egeria after the death of Numa. Hence a 
tempting path winds through woods and 
rocks to the lake of Albano, between banks 
which in spring are quite covered with 
cyclamen, violets, hepaticas, and every shade 
of anemone, while higher up, amid the richly 
flowering laurestinus and genista, patches of 
brilliant pink “honesty” glow in the sun- 
shine. 

Turning the rocky corner by the convent 
of the Cappuccini we come upon one of the 
loveliest scenes in this land of beauty, and 
|| look down upon 


“ —the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees.”’ 


At the other end of the lake stands, on the 
hillside, Castel Gandolfo, embossed against 
the delicate hues of the distant Campagna. 
Beneath us, buried in verdure, is the famous 
Emissarium ; on the opposite shore was the 
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site of Alba Longa; and on the right, beyond 
the convent of Palazzuola, rise Rocca di 
Papa, and the Alban Mount itself. 

Following the beautiful avenue of ilexes, 
known as the Galleria di Sopra, as far as the 
convent of S$. Francesco, we shall find a 
little path winding down through thickets of 
cistus and genista to the water’s edge, where 
we may see the remains of the Emissarium, 
constructed B.c. 394. The extreme beauty 
of the spot is worthy of the romantic story 
of its origin; and the opening of the tunnel 
is enclosed within a Nymphzum of imperial 
date, such as is beautifully described by 
Virgil. 

A custode (who resides at Castel Gandolfo) 
is required to open the grating. Italians 
always set fire to little paper boats, which 
they call “fates,” and float them down 
through the darkness, where they may be 
seen burning for an immense distance. Near 
the Nymphzum are many ruins of other 
Roman buildings known by the country 
people as Bagni di Diana, Grotte delle 
Ninfe, &c., all probably remains of the sum- 
mer retreats of Domitian. 

lose to the entrance of the beautiful villa 
Barberini, is the town-gate of Castel Gan- 
dolfo, the favourite summer residence of the 
popes for the last two hundred and fifty 
years, and the only portion of their property 
outside the Vatican walls, left untouched 
since the Sardinian occupation. ‘The in- 
terior is furnished in the simplest manner, 
and is little worth visiting. Pius IX. spent 
part of every summer here, before the 
invasion; and every afternoon saw him 
riding on his white mule in the old avenues 
or on the terraced paths above the lake, 
followed by his cardinals in their scarlet 
robes—a most picturesque and medizval 
scene. 

It is a beautiful walk or drive from hence 
to Albano, through the Galleria di Sotto, 
shaded by huge ilexes which were planted 
by Urban VIIL., or are even of older date. 
These gigantic trees, acquainted for centu- 
ries, often lean together against the walls as 
if in earnest conversation ; often, faint from 
old age, are propped on stone pillars, sup- 
ported by which, they hang out towards the 
Campagna. At the end of the avenue we 
come upon Pompey’s ‘Tomb, beneath which 
are some of the Capanne or shepherd’s 
huts of reeds, described by Virgil. On the 
opposite side of the Via Appia stands the 
Villa Altieri, consecrated now to the Italian 
heart as having been the residence of the 
noble and self-devoted cardinal, who died 
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a martyr to his self-sacrifice in the cholera 
of 1867. 

To those who receive their previous im- 
pressions of Albano from water-colour draw- 
ings and from the engravings of Pinelli, the 
sight of the place will be full of disappoint- 
ment. The town consists, for the most part, 
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L’Ariccia. 


of the peasantry we must penetrate further, 
to the Volscian and Hernicar hills. 

But the beauty ef the villas, and the 
variety of excursions in the neighbourhood, 
make Albano the most enchanting of sum- 
mer residences for those who can bear the 
heat of Italian vzi//eggiature. Large airy 


of an ill-paved street a mile in length, of | 
shabby whitewashed houses, without feature, | 
and the inhabitants have little beauty and | 
wear no distinctive costume. ll the interest | 
of the place is to be found in the lovely | 
scenery which surrounds it, and most lovely | 
| it is ; and for costumes and primitive habits | 





| apartments may be obtained in many of the 
old palaces, where in the great heat, the 
scarcity of furniture is scarcely a disadvan- 
tage. But those who sojourn here will do 
well to conform to Italian habits—to dine 
early and then take a siesta, followed by the 
| delicious Italian refection of lemonade, fruits, 
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Claudian Aqueduct. 


| &e., which is known as MMerenda, and sally-| to walk or drive in the “galleries” which 
ing out in the gorgeous beauty of the evening | overhang the lake, in the woods towards 


Galleria di Sotto Albano. 


| Nemi, or in the sacred valley of Diana, be-| Albano from the beautiful neighbouring 


neath the great viaduct which separates | Ariccia. 


Theatre at Tusculum. 


AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
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ON THE WEST COAST: 


The Record of a Highland Tour. 
By CAPTAIN WHITE, R.E., AuTHor oF ‘‘ ARCHZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN SCOTLAND.’ 


PART V. 


LEFT the reader on the northern shore of 

Loch Morar, over against Tarbert of Loch 
Nevish. The cart-road we had followed at 
first proved to be a short one, running only 
to a farm on Morar-side ; but a capital foot- 
path branches off it and skirts the loch all 
the way to its foot, where we get again on a 
carriage-road leading to Arisaig. At the 
starting-point of this footpath there is a 
heathery knoll, which we climbed for the 
sake of the view ; from this point a very fine 
one—perhaps one of the most striking of 
any we had the good fortune to see in the 
whole of our trip—from the grandeur of the 
mountains which enclose the loch, and the 
gracefulness of their outlines. 

From no other point did we get so good 
a tout ensemble as from this little eminence, 
as further on the opposite shore overlaps 
too much, shutting out the best part of the 
loch. ‘The path itself, with its endless turns 
and ups and downs, affords a great variety of 
scene. Here and there you look across a 

clen opening into the loch, where the rugged- 
ness of the hillside is softened by a patch of 
wood. Now, with face turned inland, you 
come upon the bed of a lovely little burn, 
with its tiers of miniature cascades; and 
then, after this down-stroke of the V, so to 
speak, you have to climb the upstroke with 
a bit of the loch and the hills on its further 
side only to be seen. And now, the top of 
the next curve reached, all is open, and the 
loch, with its bays and promontories, lies 
mapped out below you. And all this time 
the lesser beauties of rock, moss, and bracken, 
rowan, silver birch and wild flower, form the 
foreground of the ever-varying picture. 

At len: gth the sea comes into view over 
the narrow strip of land which separates it 
from the loch, and conspicuous in the dis- 
tance are the bold outlines of the islands of 
Rum and Eig. 

About half-way down the loch from our 
starting-point we came upon some farm- 
buildings attached to a neat little church, 
which, with its surmounting cross, did not 
look quite Presbyterian. A girl who “had 
no English” called out to some one, who 
coming up proved to be a priest, head of 
the little establishment and minister of 
the church—Roman Catholic, as we had 





conjectured. After a chat and the offer of 
refreshments, he showed us over the church, 
which opened out of his study. It is seated 
for about three hundred, and is often, the 
priest told us, quite filled. Everything was || 
of the plainest, and but for the furniture of 
the altar (a little crucifix and a candle or two || 
with a picture of the Saviour above), there || 
was. little to distinguish it in appearance | 
from the churches of the: reformed com. | 
munion. 

And here I must draw attention to a curi- 
ous feature of this district, which one does 
not realise without actually seeing it. It is || 
that the population of the whole westem 
sea-board, between the borders of Suther- 
land and Argyll, is to a considerable extent 
Roman Catholic ; and this is pre-eminently 
the case in the southern districts of Inver. | 
ness-shire and round Ardnamurchan. The || 
fact is, that here the peasantry cling still to 
the old religion, and notwithstanding that 
the Kirk is by law established, notwithstand- 
ing the zealous proselytizing efforts of the 
great seceding offshoot from that Kirk, which 
has taken pretty nearly entire possession of 
the islands and the rest of the mainland here- 
abouts, the districts of Morar, Arisaig, and | 
Moidart are practically almost as much || 
Roman Catholic as the Irish provinces of 
Connaught and Munster. Elsewhere in Scot | 
land the rich (and probably they only) may 
give out of their abundance to maintain the 
celebration of the mass; but here it is the 
poor man, the genuine native of the High- 
land glens, who lays his mite upon the altar 
of his fathers, to which he still clings with 
affectionate reverence. No doubt the ad- 
herence of the proprietors to the ancient 
creed has much to do with this ; and it is to 
be expected, too, that the movements of the 
last century in favour of a Roman Catholic 
prince, would keep up enthusiasm, not only 
for the man, but for the religion he professed. 
And, as I have before remarked, the glamour | 
of the memories that hang about the Stuarts 
and their cause is in full force to-da ay. AsI/ 
heard a Highland lady once say, “ With all | 
respect to our gracious Queen, there are | 
plenty of Flora Macdonalds among us yet, 
if we only had a Prince Charlie.” 

Proceeding on our walk, we soon reached 
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the foot of Loch Morar, which is very prettily 
wooded—a pleasant contrast to the wilder 
scenery of the upper end. The shore is 
here much indented, and there are two or 
three picturesque islands, on the- largest 
of which, in the hollow of a tree, Simon Lord 
Lovat found a hiding-place in June, 1746, 
after seeing his castle of Downie* burnt to 
the ground by King George’s men. When 
discovered by the English soldiers in 
search of him, he had been for a fortnight 
concealed in this wretched spot, subsisting 
on nothing but meal and water, though he is 
said to have had six hundred guineas about 
his person. In one of those curious old 
books with thick brown bindings, and a pro- 


| fuse sprinkling of capitals in the text, there 





| 
} unearthed. 
|| The picture, a hideous brown etching, 
| 


| represents this 


| pretty. 


| adjoining. 


| family. 


is a hideous attempt at illustration of the 


|| capture by way of frontispiece. 


Captain Millar, with a party from the war- 

| sloop Furnace, had been for three days search- 
ing for their quarry, when some one amongst 

| them happening to look up the hollow of a 
| tree, saw a leg hanging down, and very soon 


|| —like the “old fox” he was nicknamed 


|—the unfortunate chief of the Frasers was 


supreme moment. Lord 


|| Lovat, with a blanket round his shoulders 
| and a most woebegone expression of face, 
looks more like a Red Indian than anything 


| else. Captain Millar has one hand on his 
| prisoner’s shoulder, and a drawn sword in 
| the other ; the soldiers with their pigtails and 
| three-cornered hats fill up the picture ; and 


|| the tree, with enormous branching leaves and 
'| the hole in its trunk, is in the background. 


The book is entitled, “‘ The Life, Adventures, 


|| and Many and Great Vicissitudes of Fortune 


of Simon Lord Lovat,” and is by an Inver- 


| ness-shire minister.| It is a quaint produc- 

| tion, but of a style and containing matter 

| that we should be scandalized to meet with 
|| nowadays from a clerical pen. 


The north side of Loch Morar, I may 


| mention, is still the property of the Lovat 


family. 

From Morar to Arisaig the walk is all 
There is a very short reach of 
river connecting the loch and the sea-inlets 
Where they meet there is a fine 
fall of water, and the evening we passed the 
salmon and sea-trout were making the pool 
below alive with their efforts to ascend ; some 





* The old name of Beaufort Castle, the seat of the Lovat 
ly. I was shown the other day a billet of wood cut out 
of this identical tree, and preserved as a family relic by Cluny 
Macpherson, who is maternally connected with the Frasers. 
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Vritten in 1746. 
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of them very nearly leaped the height, but we 
did not see any quite succeed. ‘The fishing 
on this bit of river, and in the loch itself, is 
sure to be first-rate. 

After crossing a bridge we came upon a 
lodge, whence starts a good carriage-road, 
and we are in comparative civilisation again. 
For a few miles on to Arisaig the land is 
cultivated and well-fenced, and excellent 
farm-buildings are to be seen, which speak 
well for the energy of the proprietor, seeing 
that a few years ago the whole place was 
a bog. All along the shore the beach is of 
the purest white, suggestive of charming 
spots for summer bathing. And this, with 
the lovely little green island-rocks scat- 
tered about .the bays, the fine outlines of 
Skye and its neighbouring islands in the 
distance, the blue water around and beyond 
them,—make up a delicious combination of 
picturesque elements. 

It was almost dark when we reached the 
inn at Arisaig, which might easily be missed 
by a stranger, lying as it does off the road in 
a hollow. For comfort and economy this 
inn is highly to be praised, and, considering 
the beauty of the neighbourhood, and the 
excellent fishing and bathing to be had, 
Arisaig may be looked upon as one of the 
most desirable spots for summer resort in all 
the west country. 

The village accommodation is of course 
scanty, and, as at Loch Alsh, the getting to 
and from and waiting for the periodical 
steamers which pass by, is a serious draw- 
back to visitors. Once ashore, however, 
a week or two at this lovely spot would 
repay all inconveniences. 

Next morning my fellow-traveller had to 
leave me, thus missing, to my great regret, 
what struck me as the most beautifully 
varied bit of scenery in all our trip—the 
drive from Arisaig to Loch Ailort. The 
road winds through broken, rocky ground, 
richly wooded, seldom out of sight of the 
sea—just such ground as one sees on the 
Argyllshire coast—a series of steep rocky 
ridges, partly crumbled into loose masses, 
and half concealed by natural woods. Fur- 
ther on these rise into the loftier heights 
of Roshven and “The Stack,” forming a 
mountain-range of much grandeur, and all | 
along the way there is a wealth of wild 
flowers, ferns, and mosses, to brighten the 
scene with their soft and tender beauty. 

Going on, we pass through the lands of 
Borradale, and, after climbing a steep hill, 
Loch-na-Nua, the prettiest of little bays, 
lies beneath us. Both of these are names 
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of peculiarly interesting association, for it 
was here, in this loch, in the summer of 
1745, that the Chevalier, Charles Edward, 
landed from the French frigate Doutelle, all 
hope and eagerness, on his mission of ad- 
venture and conquest. It was here that, 
nine months later, he had to re-embark in a 
wretched fishing-boat for the Western Isles, 
a forlorn fugitive— 
a “On every side oppressed wi’ want, 
On every side wi’ danger.” 

| Again, here, at a later stage of his wander- 
ings, he was driven, as we have seen, from 
Loch Nevish, with the red-coats at his heels; 
and finally, at this spot, on the 19th (or 


on board a French vessel, bidding a last 
farewell to his dreams of glory and success, 
and to the country and throne of his fore- 
fathers. Charles was perforce an Adullamite, 
and after being secreted, during his third 
visit, for a night or two, in the Borradale 
Woods, he shifted his quarters for greater 
safety to a desolate cave higher up this glen. 

The name “ Loch-na-Nua” (Loch-nan- 
Uamh, lake of the cave) is possibly referable 
to this wild retreat, now sacred to the Prince’s 
memory. After being dislodged from here, 
Prince Charles passed over to Glen Morar, 
and on to Lochiel’s country above Loch 
Arkaig, where Cumberland’s troops were 
| searching every hill; and after his wonder- 
| ful escape across the line of sentries barring 
his way, we have met with him over in 
Glengarry’s country and Glen Shiel. Hence 
his first intention had been to push on to 
Gairloch, but this was found to be imprac- 
ticable, and he doubled back on his tracks 
to Lochiel, where the pursuit had cooled a 
little, and where he had plenty of faithful 
| friends to give him due notice of the stirring 
| of the wasps’ nest at Fort Augustus. 

Lastly, leaving the Camerons, Charles put 
himself in the hands of the faithful chief of 
Cluny,t who was, like Lochiel, under the 
heaviest proscriptions, with a price set on 
his head. 

By him the Prince was lodged in a fastness 
called ‘the Cage,” in the wildest spot of that 
wildest of regions, the Ben Alder forest, 
whence he succeeded eventually in reaching 
the vessel in which he effected his escape. 
A monument has been erected at Loch-na- 
Nua, where the Prince is supposed to have 
first set foot on landing. 











* Maxwell of Kirkconnell, an officer in the Jacobite army, 
gives the 19th as the date in his account of the expedition. 

+ The adventures of Cluny himself, during ten years of 
concealment on his own estate, form a most extraordinary 
history. See ‘‘ Home,” and the Jacobite Memoirs. 








2oth)* Sept., 1746, he succeeded in getting | 





Passing on from this spot of historic 
memories, our road reaches Poulnish, and 
the top of the next rise is the most favour- 
able spot for the view—one of the grandest 
in the whole country, as I have said. The 
road descends from this point abruptly at a 
very steep slope, skirting a dark, sedgy little 
loch, and then curving sharp round out of 
sight. The loch lies deep in a hollow, and 
the eye wanders from the immediate fore- 
ground, across its inky waters to the maze of 
mountain ridges behind, capped by Roshven, 
which rises above and beyond them all. 

As you go on, the estuary of Loch Ailort 
opens on the right, the difference between salt 
and fresh water marked only (as the lake iscom- 
pletely land-locked seen from its upper end) 
by the level lines of sea-weed on its shores, 
At the “ Kinloch,” or head of the loch (ceann 
lochan), there is a good inn. The distance 
from Fort William is about twenty-five miles, 
a lovely road all the way, passing by the 
head of Loch Sheil, and Glen Finnan, 
where Charles Edward first raised the Stuart 
standard, after being joined by Macdonald 
of Morar, and Lochiel, with his eight hun- 
dred Camerons. But our route still lies by 
the coast, and we have to leave the carriage- 
roads at Kinloch-Ailort, and either get a 
boat, or betake ourselves to a rough footpath 
along the south shores of the loch. 

And here, again, the reader will recognise 
that the portmanteau must be left behind. 
I found a fishing-basket as much as it was 








desirable to have; but after all, it held as | 
much as I needed for a day or two; and | 
with one’s pipe and tobacco-pouch in pocket, 

provided the latter be well filled, what in- || 
dependence! I started with a manifest || 
advantage, being furnished, by the kindness || 
of a gentleman resident, with a boat, to put | 
me on the way as far as the foot of the loch, 

whence I took the coast footpath. The || 
boat brought me to the grounds of Roshven | 
house, one of the most charming and | 
secluded spots imaginable for a summer | 
residence, the proprietor having literally | 
nothing but Hobson’s choice in the way of || 
access to it, namely, the great ocean-high- i 
way which passes his very doors. So that | 
there is no danger of his being subjected to | 
what a neighbour of his living near one of 
the ordinary routes, told me he often had to 
put up with—tourist parties looking in at 
his windows, to ascertain if the manners and 
customs of Highland chiefs were anything 
like their own, which it is devoutly to be 
hoped they are not—#in this particular. 
Among other objects of study which may 
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| be recommended to a certain class of sight- 
| seers in these parts, that sense of courtesy 
|and delicacy which characterizes the native 
| Highlander, of every degree, may certainly 
| be included. 
| On one of the rocky islets which stud the 
| ocean in front of Roshven may be noticed 
the remains of one of those curious ancient 
structures known as vitrified forts, from their 
| walls having been subjected to the action of 
| fire. ‘This class of defensive buildings is com- 
| paratively rare, and though there have lately 
| been discovered in Bohemia ruins of ancient 
\| fortresses somewhat analogous, still it may 
| be safely asserted that the vitrified forts of 
| Scotland form, like its sculptured stones and 
| “burgh” towers, a unique type among the 
| known antiquities of the world. 
| From Roshven to Loch Moidart the great 
| attraction of the walk is the ever-present 
| sea, with the incessant play on its surface of 
|wind and current, so marked in these 
| western tide-ways, and the rocky islets to 





| begins. 
|| Recollections of a very different kind 
| from those we have just been dwelling on are 
called up by the name of Loch Moidart. 


|| which the eye turns, and turns again, such is 
|| the charm of their colour and varied outline. 
] Enchanted islands seem these of our western 
|| archipelago,—none the less so when, turning 
|| from the memories of Norse kings’ fleets, or 
|| “Armada” frigates storm-driven amongst 
|| them, the mind pictures far other and more 
|| fragile barks, on far other errands, those 
|| which came bearing many a devoted mis- 
|| sionary whose name is enshrined in the 
|| Scottish calendar, now struggling amidst the 
|| stormy sounds between these islands, bear- 
|| ing from one to another the message of 
|| Christ, now seeking further solitudes for 
|| praise and prayer. 
|| The path is pretty much a repetition 
|| of the one described along Loch Morar. 
| After a few miles it reaches a small cluster of 
pomp where it leaves the seashore, and 
cuts over the end of a promontory. Having 
| ascended this, you look down on a scene of 
| great beauty, where land and water are so 
intermingled that which is island and which 
| mainland, sea-loch or fresh water, it is hard 
| to say. The lovely island of Shona blocks 
the mouth of Loch Moidart, forming a sort 
| of natural breakwater, and the entire shores, 
| as far as the eye can reach, island and main- 
| land, are a mass of wood to the very water’s 








edge, reflected so completely in the shining 
depths below, that one can hardly tell at 
times where the land ends and the water 





Once more it is Prince Charlie who is the 
central figure in the picture, as joyous, 
exultant, and full of sanguine expectations, 
he sails into these waters with a small knot 
of friends about him, at the outset of his 
daring enterprise. To-day, we have scarcely 
lost sight of the tracks of his boat, on its 
way from Loch-na-Nua to Kinloch-Moidart, 
before joining the clan gathering at Glen 
Finnan. Guns and supplies were also sent 
by this route, while a company of Clan- 
ranald’s men, told off as the Prince’s body- 
guard, marched to Kinloch-Moidart by land. 
While the fiery cross was speeding through 
the country, calling every true Highlander to 
the rendezvous, Charles spent several days 
at the house of Macdonald of Kinloch- 
Moidart, who was the first to declare for him 
on his landing from the Dowuted/e, and whose 
brother had, as one of his suite, accom- 
panied him from France in that vessel. 

From this point—z.e. where the path leaves 
the sea-shore—it goes a long roundabout, 
which may be saved by crossing vid the 
island, if a boat can be got hold of, which is 
not often the case. As good luck would 
have it, in my case probably the only 
chance of the day presented itself just as I 
had scrambled down the hill to the loch side 
in the shape of a boat going down the loch, 
which I got a cottager to hail for me, and 
which very obligingly came across and 
picked me up. The crew consisted of four 
women, ankle-deep in water, and had the 
weather not been calm, it is hard to say how 
long such a rotten craft would have held her 
own. However, we got her over somehow, 
and landed on a neat little “‘hard,” whence a 
private road leads to the proprietor’s house. 
I should add that there is no right of way on 
Shona, nor any boat to take you off the 
island if once you get there, except those 
belonging to the proprietor, who keeps his 
carriage in the form of a yacht, the only con- 
veyance of the slightest use in an island 
home such as this. From the east end of 
Shona, a short row brings you back to the 
mainland, under the walls of Castle Tirrim, 
one of Clanranald’s strongholds, said to date 
back to the fourteenth century, a battered 
old ruin of the usual Highland type, with 
nothing remarkable about it but its pic- 
turesque situation. 

Loch Shiel, a fresh-water lake, about three 
miles from Castle Tirrim, gives its name to a 
short but fine bit of river, connecting it with 
Loch Moidart. The salmon-fishing here is 
excellent, when in good order, but (as what 
salmon-fishing is not?) very uncertain. <A 
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by-road from Tirrim skirts the banks of this 


| river, till, at Shiel-Bridge, it joins the high- 
| way, which now, by way of Glen Tarbert, 


| Corran Ferry. 


runs connectedly between Loch Sunart and 
At this point the path we 
left to cross the Shona Island comés in 
from Kinloch-Moidart, and the inn of Shiel, 


| which we shall presently pass, is within a 
short walk. 


But here let us make a brief digression, 


| which will enable us to see something of the 


| upon 


scenery of Loch Shiel, and of an object 
it of great archeological interest. 


| This is a little green rocky island, near the 


western end, named “Eilean Finnan,” or 
St. Finnan’s Isle—sacred to the memory of 


'one of the most distinguished saints of 
| the Western Church, contemporary with St. 


Columba. Traces of this saint are also 
found in the name of Loch-Fyne, the ad- 
jacent parish of Kil-finan in Cowal, and 


| other localities. 


The best, and indeed the only way to get | 


| at the island from the mainland is to call at 


_ the pretty residence of D 


over against it, 
on the north shore of the loch, and make your 
wants known, as the ladies living there pos- 
sess the only boats in the neighbourhood. 
The relics of St. Finnan’s Isle comprise a 


ruined chapel of the narrow form usual in 
the west country, some seventy feet by twenty 
| feet inside walls, and a number of sculptured 
| tombstones of medieval type inside the 
| building. There are also several rude crosses 
outside, but I have been informed on good 


authority that these are modern. The altar- 


| stone of the chapel is still intact, and the 


| great age. 


walls remain to a height of ten or twelve 
feet, sufficient to show where the windows 
were placed. But the object of greatest 
interest is a little bronze bell, of antique 
pattern, which I found lying on the altar- 
stone, and which, it cannot be doubted, is of 
Curiously enough, a bell very 
similar to this one was found at the site of 


| the old abbey church of St. Fillan, in Glen 


| Dochart, Perthshire.* 


The Loch Shiel bell 


| is about seven inches long, quite plain, and 





of a greenish colour, and tradition is ex- 
tremely precise as to the exact proportions 
of the precious metals used in its com- 
position. That great care must have been 
exercised in selecting those best adapted for 
producing sound is evident, from the sin- 
gular mellowness and richness of the bell’s 
tone. The clapper is of iron, attached by a 





* Aninteresting paper on this bell, by the Bishop of Brechin, 
appears in the “ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland,” vol. viii. 1871. 


| small chain, passing out through a hole in 





the top, and it has a lip all round the bottom 
(vide sketch). 

The bell is said to have stood on this 
altar-stone from time immemorial, and 
though carried off once or twice, it is de- 
clared to have been very soon brought back 


The Bell at Eilean Finnan. 


again, having, as stolen property is apt to do, 
brought bad luck with it. Next in interest 
to the bell, come the carved tombstones, 
and what has been remarked of the state of 
churchyard relics in other places, is far from 
being applicable here ; for among the mal- 
practices so freely credited to our Romanist 
brethren, neglect, or destruction of monu- 
ments which should be sacred, cannot be 
included. Consequently, being in a Catholic 
neighbourhood, this cemetery is maintained 
in decent order, and not allowed to be over- 











Ornamental Swords, carved at Eilean Finnan. 


run with sheep and cattle. Time and 
weather have of course done their inevitable 
part in defacing many of the beautiful 
carvings, but fine slabs still remain, to show 
what many others, now lost to us, may have 
been. One is in the most perfect preserva- 
tion I remember to have seen throughout 
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ON THE WEST COAST. 





the Western Highlands. Like the rest, it 
has traced upon it a single sword encircled 
with foliage, but it is more finely elaborated 
than the others, the cutting being almost as 
sharp as if it had been done yesterday. Two 
of the slabs have the usual addition of dogs 
or other animals embossed round the hilt. 
Outside the chapel, there is a sixth tomb- 
stone of the same class, representing an 
ee with hands joined in prayer. 
The figure is surmounted by a cusped 
canopy, and in a panel underneath there is 
a beautiful design of foliage intermingled 
with geometric Lyimg under the 
altar-stone, I should add, there were two 
skulls, and a number of human leg and arm- 
_bones. One of these skulls is said to have 
belonged to a John of Moidart, an ancient 
chief of Clanranald, who received a tremen- 
_dous cut on the head in some fight here- 
abouts, the mark of which is supposed to be 
still discernible on the skull, though I failed 
to discover any trace of it. The situation of 
Eilean Finnan is one of peculiar beauty, 
indeed it is a noticeable fact, that the early 
monks and missionaries generally seem to 
have chosen for their abodes spots remark- 
able for natural scenery. The burial-ground 
is used only by Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans, and the dead are brought here 
for burial from all parts of the district. In 
Ardnamurchan, there is a hill associated 
with the name of St. Finnan ;—from it the isle 
he afterwards made his home is visible, and 
to its summit he is said to have climbed, 
to view the surrounding country, and make 
choice of some spot as residence. ‘“Suidhe 
Finnean,” or Finnan’s seat, still marks the 
locality, and the spring which exists there 
has become a “ holy well,” as having, accord- 
ing to the legend, miraculously bubbled up, 
to quench the good saint’s thirst. One 
word may here be said about the sculptured 
tombstones just alluded to. They are 
objects of antiquity, which, until quite lately, 
have attracted no attention whatever. They 
are found scattered in considerable numbers 
through all the old burial-grounds on the 
West coast, but the county they most of 
all abound in is Argyllshire. ona at one 
time was said to contain three or four hun- 
dred , but of this number only a small remnant 
can now be found. They all show one prevail- 
ing style of ornamentation, which has been 
termed by some Runic, Celtic by others. 
Gothic is probably a better name, although 
there are some points wherein these medizval 
|Slabs are allied to the far older symbolic 
| Pillar-stones of the east. Much might be 


ae 





said on this subject if time and space per- 
mitted.* Ido not mean to assert that the 


et 
639 | 
| 
| 
| 


West Highlands can produce such highly- | 


finished specimens as the marble effigies to 
be seen south of the Tweed, but this is cer- 


tain, that the sculptors of these western slabs | 


were artists of no mean order. Swords, 
figures of warriors on horseback and afoot, 
mailed knights, hunting scenes with dogs 
and stags and huntsmen, abbots and 
prioresses in their vestments, representations 
of the Saviour and His followers, chalices, 
galleys, and many other significant objects, 
with the addition of elaborately twisted 


knots, graceful foliage and scroll-work pro- | 


longed into fantastic terminations of bird, 
beast, and griffin, to fill up and enrich the 
panels, adorn the surface of the stones, 
carved with a force and precision of outline, 
a grace of curve, and general artistic richness, 


perfectly marvellous ; the more so when we | 
productions which 

It | 
is to be hoped that in the present enlightened | 


consider the miserable 
succeeded them after the Reformation. 


age, these beautiful relics may be more 
appreciated than they have hitherto been, 


and some systematic efforts be made for | 


their preservation. 


At Shiel Bridge, there is a good-sized 
parsonage | 


Roman Catholic church, with 
adjoining. The church is extremely plain, 


but tastefully decorated within, the ornament- | 


ation being excellent in chasteness and 


grace, without a touch of anything florid. I | 
heard a characteristic story through one of | 


the priests in this district, showing how 
there still lingers the old animosity which 
was alternately the cause and result of the 
deadly feuds between certain clans. This 
priest was overheard by one of his parishioners 
remarking that the Rev. Mr. Campbell had 
just been appointed priest of A 
“What was that your Reverence was 
saying?” asked the man, and on the remark 
being repeated, he remonstrated with a 
shocked face, “Ye'll never be tellin’ me 
the Bishop wad mak’ a ‘ Ca-mil’ a priest,” 
it being too much for him to realise that any 
one bearing the hated name should wear the 
sacred tonsure. Yet another story may 
perhaps be given of the same kind, as neither 
of them are, I think, to be found in Dean 
Ramsay’s delightful collection. A Mac- 
donald and some Campbells, happening | to 
* Should the reader wish to imvestigate this branch a 
antique art further, the writer of the above may be excused a4 
referring him to “ Sketches in Scotland,” 
work which illustrates and 
slab, and ecclesiastical relic as in the peninsula 


as yet discovered i 
of Kintyre, a large district of Argyllshire. Dr. Stuart’s 
“Sculptured Stones of Scotland”’,I have already alluded to. 
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Castle Tirrim, Loch Moidart. 


meet on the road from their respective 
churches, began comparing notes as to what 
they had heard. ‘“ Weel,” says the Mac- 
donald, ‘‘our discoorse was real fine, but I 
never kent before how terrible strong the 
Scripture goes against you Campbells.” 
“What's that ye’re saying, Tonal?” asked 
one of the Argyll men. “Oo, ’twas the 
minister gave it oot himsel’, and I’m fery 
sure it’s real gospel truth, whatever.” 
“Well,” says the Campbell, “and what’s 
the Scripture sayin’ about us?” “lIt’s 
sayin’,” answered Donald, quoting chapter 
and verse, “it’s easier for a rich man to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a 


Ca-mil to enter into the kingdom o’ heaven.” | 


Before taking leave of Loch Shiel, we may 
note that Charles took this route after leaving 
Kinloch-Moidart, and the hills we see at the 
head of the loch from St. Finnan’s Isle are 
those enclosing the glen which is also named 
after the saint, but now sacred to far less 





peaceful memories. On 
Finnan, the Prince spent a night at the | 
house of Macdonald of Glenaladale (a valley | 
which enters the loch about half way up),| 
where he was joined by Gordon of Glen-| 
bucket having with him an English officer, | 
who had been taken prisoner by Keppoch’s 
men in the skirmish on Loch Lochy, where | 





his way to Glen| 





the first blood of the campaign was drawn. | 
Glenaladale served in Clanranald’s regiment, 
and accompanied the Prince when escaping | 
from the cave in Loch-na-Nua, to Glen 
Morar. Heafterwards wrote an account ofthe || 
scenes he had witnessed, which is published | 
| with others in the Lockhart papers.* When || 
| calling on the hospitable ladies, from whom | 
was procured the boat to visit Eilean Finnaa, || 
I had the pleasure of seeing and hearing 

much that was interesting with respect to the 

Chevalier. Among other relics in their pos- 








* Vol. II. Part of the narrative of the escape from Cullo- 
} den (pp. 539 to 562) is in his handwriting. 





Eilean Finnan, Loch Shiel 
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session is a very striking half-length portrait to cross to Tobermory (in Mull). At last 
|| of the Prince, about life size, bearing a con-| the most determined perseverance on the 
siderable resemblance té the picture of him | part of my “Popish” driver, who had been 
by Le Tocque, painted in Paris, soon after ' strictly charged by the ladies at Loch Shiel 























the 45. The face has a frank, open ex- 
pression, and the features are handsome, | 
the mouth in especial being finely chiselled, | 
and sweet in expression. Altogether, the | 
| face has an indefinable but singularly winning | 
| charm about it, and, if the painter has done | 
his work without flattery, we can easily see | 
| an additional reason for the popularity of 
| Prince Charlie with the fair sex. 
| The rest of my journey is soon told. 
| After returning to the high road, a short | 
|| walk round the foot of the loch (w here there | 
| is a chapel and manse belonging to the 
Church of Scotland) brought me to the inn, 


| which, from its appearance, I should imagine 


'to be a good one. My stay was, however, 


only while a dog-cart was being got ready, | 


just long enough to have a chat with the 
pleasant well-favoured landlady, and to dis- 
cover that she and her people belonged to 
the “old religion.” 
drive of some eight miles to Salen, on the 
shore of Loch Sunart, whence we kept down 
the loch side for two miles or so, to a little 
fishing hamlet, the name of which has 
escaped my memory.* The ups and downs 


| of this shore-road made careful driving a | 


necessity, and what we should have done, 


had another vehicle met us, I cannot say, | 
| with a stone wall breast high on one side 


|and a rocky rampart on the other, and no 
/room to pass. However, we reached the 
| village safely, about four o’clock, but there 
seemed grave doubts about getting a boat 





* Another “ Rorradale,” I think. 


From the inn I had a| 


inn not to fail in getting me a boat, accom- 
panied by much shouting in Gaelic, brought 
| ashore a boatful of men, who had been fish- 
ing round a point. The passage was soon 
agreed upon, and a moderate remuneration 
asked in return. We started almost imme- 
| diately, but the wind being light, the crossing 
| occupied about three hours, and it was 
| growing dark when we reached our destina- 
| tion. At Tobermory, the trip which has 
been the subject of these pages may be said 
| to have come to a close, as the route hence 
to Oban, and back to the region of steamers 
| and railways is too well known to need de- 
scription. It is hard to pass without a word 
| the legend-haunted shores of Mull and Mor- 
vern, the Castles of Aros, Ardtornish, Duart, 
and others; the island of Lismore, with its 
ecclesiastical history; to turn from the 
memories of the Norseman and the Celt ;— 
of the Spaniards, whose huge galleons came 
storm-beaten up the Sound of Mull, after the 
break-up of the “ Invincible Armada ;” from 
traditions of Ossianic heroes and of Christian 
saints. All these, however, would take a 
_volume of Goop Worps to themselves pro- 
perly to describe, and enough has already 
been said to show that along these Western 
shores lurk abundant treasures of historic, 
geologic, and antiquarian interest, with a | 
surrounding of glorious natural scenery, 
which will more than repay the toil of visit- 
ing them ; and which, in such combination, 
may be sought for in vain elsewhere through- 
out the length and breadth of the United 
| Kingdom. 





AN EMIGRANT. 


H E was young and fragile, and he was poor; 
There were some to help him, who had not much ; 
There were others who wanted their help even more, 
(He was one who never was blind to such). 


Said he, “ Now God grant that nor age nor youth 


Shall lose one comfort by 





aiding me.” 


And bright in his courage and brave in his truth, 
Our darling sailed, lonely, out over the sea. 


And he asked not what he should like to do, 
But just did whatever his hand could find; 

And full well I trow that nobody knew 
Whether his task was all to his mind, 









































3ut God was watching. 
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He smiled and said, 


“‘ Free as mine angels, he works my will. 
Why should earth’s burden on such be laid? 
Let him come higher, and serve Me still. 


“What does it matter to one who goes 
To live with the angels, to live with Me, 
Whether they plant on his grave a rose, 
Or never see it, out over the sea? 


“ Come to Me quickly!” 


That Voice he knew, 


And expected, and yet was the struggle long ; 
The fields of heaven were full in his view, 
But the ties round his heart were warm and strong! 


But he chose the best—as he always could— 
The best for him and the best for us ; 

For he left us this, that whoever would, 
Might enter heaven a conqueror thus! 


ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, 





THE GREAT WEST. 


By THE REV. GEORGE M. GRANT, AvuTHoR oF “OcEAN TO OCEAN.” 


T Fort Edmonton, in North latitude 
| 53 50’, and West longitude 112°, two 
| thousand miles west of Montreal, and nearly 
a thousand miles east of the Pacific, travellers 
in the north-west generally call a halt, to 
rest, to refit, and to consider the question of 
“where next ?” They are at the head-quarters 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the Sas- 
katchewan—the swiftly flowing river,—and 
can get at the Company’s store, and by its 
favour, a good enough outfit to go forth north, 
south, east, or west, into vast regions for the 
most part unexplored, and all alike unknown 
to the world in general. They may return by 
canoe or heavy-freight batteau down river and 
lake to Fort Garry, for only one rapid breaks 
that long thousand miles stretch ; or get fresh 
horses, and return by land, if not utterly tired 
of monotonous expanses of prairie and hilly 
wooded country, almost as lonely. They may 
turn their steps northward by Fort Assine- 
boine, to the beautiful prairies of Peace River, 
and either sail up on its broad bosom imto 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains, to newly- 
discovered gold-fields near Alaska, or follow 
the downward course of the great Unchagah 
through “the wild north land,” along the 
sterile banks of the greater McKenzie to the 
Arctic Ocean. If not afraid of the Blackfeet, 
they may ride southwards three or four hun- 





V. 


dred miles to Fort Benton, on the Upper 
Missouri, and get thence by steamboat to the 


Father of Waters, and any part of the United | 


States ; or south-westwards by the Kootanie 
Pass into Washington territory, and thence 
across sage-barrens and arid wastes—the 
north-west angle of the Great American 
Desert—into California. Or, changing their 
Red River carts or buckboards for pack- 
horses, they may continue their due west 
course, as we did, through two hundred miles 
of tangled forest and almost impassable 
muskegs to the Rocky Mountains, and then 
make for the Pacific by the Yellow Head 


Pass and the North Thompson and Fraser 


Rivers. 
Edmonton itself is not without its attrac- 
tions, especially to those who have been 


roughing it for weeks in camp-life, buffalo- | 


hunting, or travelling. Whoever may be the 
resident factor of the fort, the proverbial hos- 
pitality of the Hudson’s Bay Company may 
be counted on. The missionary’s house 1s 


also open to the stranger, and the little | 


church hard by is a pleasant reminder to him 


that there is a Sabbath even in the great lone | 


land. Other houses are springing up, for 


Edmonton is becoming, in American phrase, 


“quite a place.” To put your feet once 
more under a table, roast beef and a dish of 
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mealy potatoes smoking upon it, to have a 
lady pour you out a cup of tea, to sleep 
| under a raftered roof, to see men haying or 
| harvesting, all confuse you somewhat. The 
'| feeling is that such things are related to you ; 
that they were a part of you in a former 
state of existence, from which you are now 
widely separated. For the time you would 
fain rest and be thankful. But of course this 
feeling soon dies away, and is replaced by its 
opposite, the restless desire to be again on 
the move, and see all that is before you. 
And if your journey lies in the direction of 
the mountains, after the first twenty-four 
hours of rest the loss of every fine autumn 
day is grudged. 
To one travelling from the east, Edmonton 
may be taken as the boundary point between 
_ the open and the forest country of our north- 
west. East of Fort Garry for six or seven 
hundred miles there is little wood. When 
we pass beyond the belts and clumps of oak 
and maple in the valleys of the Red River, 
and the Assineboine, few trees of any kind 
are seen but aspens, and too few of those. 
The whole country was once wooded, but 
fires have cleared an annually widening area, 
and the forest has been pushed back farther 
| and farther to the north and west. Along the 
Saskatchewan, between Forts Pitt and Ed- 
monton, there is abundance of pine, spruce, 
and poplar, in some places growing in ex- 
tensive swamps, elsewhere in unbroken 
forest. Beyond Edmonton, thick woods ex- 
tend to the bases of the Rocky Mountains, 
broken here and there by the devastations of 
fire, and seamed by rivers running to the 
_ north-east. 
| The watershed of the great Saskatchewan 
_and McKenzie River valleys is only forty or 
| fifty miles distant from Edmonton. That 
| once passed, all the streams are seen hur- 
| rying down the northern slope to join the 
Athabasca on its long race to the Arctic 
| Ocean. A glance at the river courses on the 
| map is enough to show that the two great 
slopes of our north-west are towards the east 
| and towards the north. Where, at the bases 
of the Rocky Mountains, the plains are three 
or four thousand feet above the sea, they 
trend steadily and in three well-defined, 
though irregularly shaped and broken steppes 
to the east, till at Fort Garry the altitude is 
only seven hundred feet. In corresponding 
parallels of longitude farther south in the 
| United States, the heights are generally three 





| times as great. North of the Saskatchewan, 
the slope is just as decided towards the north ; | 
and the lessening of the elevation thereby is | 





Seen 


one great cause of the comparative mildness 
of the climate along Peace River, or even as 
far north as Fort Liard. 

In various parts of the open country coal 
has been discovered, though, on account of 
the uniform mat or covering of loam spread 
over the plains, it is difficult to know where to 
“‘prospect;” but on the Saskatchewan and its 
tributaries west of Edmonton, and on tributa- 
ries of the Athabasca, the indications promise 
an absolutely exhaustless supply. On both 
sides of the Pembina River we saw thick 
seams cropping out all along the banks. 
The strata exposed consisted of sandstones, 
different coloured shales, and layers of lignite, 
and coal with a bright glassy fracture. The 
coal here, as everywhere on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains, is not of the carboniferous, 
but the much later cretaceous period. How- 
ever, it burns well enough, and that, I sup- 





pose, is the main point that practical people | 
are likely to consider. Better coal for fuel | 
than that of Nanaimo Mines, Vancouver's | 
Island, for instance, I never saw in a grate; | 


but it, too, is only cretaceous. The latest 


scientific observer who has reported on the | 


north-west is Mr. Selwyn, the chief of the 


Canada Geological Survey, who travelled | 


across the fertile belt last summer, returning 


by river and lake to Fort Garry. He writes | 


that at one point on the North Saskatchewan, || 


about forty miles below the confluence of the 


Brazeau, he found a seam of jet-like coal, | 


which measured eighteen to twenty feet in | 


thickness. Two exposures of this bed were 
seen about four miles apart. “In the first 
exposure, which extends fifty or sixty yards 


in length, but which, owing to the swiftness | 
of the current flowing at its base, was not | 


easily examined, the seam is flat, and rises 
from the water in a nearly vertical cliff, ex- 
posing eighteen feet of apparently excellent 
coal. The bottom of the seam here was 
beneath the water, and could not be ex- 
amined ; above it, the cliff was not acces- 
sible, and the rocks were concealed by slides 
of earth and other debris. ‘The second ex- 
posure, which is no doubt a continuation of 





the same seam, occurs in an arched form, | 
and shows eighteen feet, with one small two | 


or three-inch parting of shale.” Our packers 
informed us that at one place the Brazeau 


runs through a canyon of coal; that is, the | 
river is forced through a gorge, the opposite | 


walls of which are solid coal, as perpendicular 


as if they had been plumbed. Specimens of | 


the Edmonton, Pembina, and Belly River 
coals have been brought east, and submitted 
to professional men for analysis, with the 
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most favourable results, the amount of ash 
being very small, and of combustible matter 
unusually large. Good news, all this, for the 
future inhabitants! Plenty of coal, and on 
the banks of a river that can easily be made 
navigable ! 

I shall not say much about our journey 
from Edmonton through the woods. Nothing 
but the fine weather and pleasant compa- 
nionship saved it from being unendurable 
hardship throughout. To struggle from early 
morning till dark over interlaced windfalls, 
or among burnt and blackened woods, 
driving packhorses that would not keep the 
trail—often, it must be confessed, because 
only an Indian could see or smell a trail, 
was bad enough; but it was nothing to 
the muskegs. I shudder yet as I think of 
those terrible muskegs, some of them old 
spruce or tamarack swamps, formed by 
springs that had no natural outlet, others 
caused by the beaver having successfully 
dammed up the rivulets. The crust of spongy 
moss on the surface would bear a light 
weight if he trode wisely and gingerly ; but 
your horse could not escape ; and as for the 
laden packhorses, their case was a foregone 
conclusion. Down the poor brutes would 
sink, leg after leg, to the girths, till it seemed 


as if the packs were the only things that 
kept them from disappearing altogether. In 
those, or indeed in any straits, it is not in the 
nature of the half-breed to give the slightest 


assistance. His traditional policy is to yell 
out ludicrously mingled French and English 
objurgations, French chiefly, and whack away 
with the handiest stick, till in sheer terror 
the animal struggles through the slough to 
the nearest bit of terra firma. Having been 
accustomed from its youth up to that kind of 
treatment, it would be only waste of time for 
you, a mere passing traveller, to try any 
other course. Besides, example is always 
more or less contagious. After two or three 
weeks of such travelling and treatment, it 
may be imagined what the horse looks like. 
And as for the rider, poor man, as he sits on 
stump or windfall, eating his allowance of 
doughy bread and dirty pemmican, gazing 
round on blackened wilderness or quaking 
morass, he begins to be sorry that he left 
Edmonton, and to sigh for the departed joys 
of its leeks and onions, its beef, and tender 
young juicy pork. He pulls out the map, 
and tries to calculate the probable distance 
accomplished, and the exact spot where he 
now is ; but making the least possible allow- 
ance for the sinuosities of the trail, the 
melancholy truth cannot be blinked, that in 





ae 


proportion to the expenditure of wind and 
muscle, the rate of travelling is dreadfully 
slow, averaging in fact from one to two miles 
an hour. What would he not give for an 
hour of the steam-engine, or for a gallop 
across the open prairie ! 

One rainy day, when near the McLeod 
River, we came on a big spruce tree in a 
swamp, “blazed” conspicuously. Riding 
up, we found that the large Canadian party, 
that had preceded Milton and Cheadle by 
this same route on their supposed easy passage 
to the Cariboo gold mines, had rested near 
by and written their names with red keil on 
the blaze. Very few words could be deci- 
phered ; but the last line had been inscribed 
with emphasis, and was easily made out. It 
read, “ A hard road to travel.” Ten years 
hence, our memories will yield like testimony 
just as unmistakeably concerning the muskegs 
of the McLeod. 

But all our hardships were forgotten when 
we reached the Athabasca, and beheld the 
Rocky Mountains uplifted in massive gran- 
deur, formed in long and apparently unbroken 
line as if to arrest our farther advance west- 
ward. Approaching the mountains by way 








of the South instead of the North Saskatche- || 


wan, the intervening ground is less broken | 


and less thickly wooded ; and, in conse- || 
quence, the grand silver-tipped barrier 1s || 


seen at a distance of two hundred miles, | 
We were only about forty miles from their feet 
when they burst full on our sight ; and so | 
completely did they dwarf distance and | 
everything else that they seemed only two | 
or three miles away. From that moment | 
Edmonton was not mentioned. The East | 
slipped entirely out of our thoughts. We | 
began to think of the unknown West, the | 
ancieut East. Was not the Pacific on the | 
other side of that well-defined magnificent 
range? And we were beside a strong and 
rapid river, that with grassy bas-fonds, or 
terraced banks, offered easy entrance to the 
core of the range. But though such fancies 
floated for a moment through our minds, we 
knew that they were delusive as those which 
cheated valiant Jacques Cartier when he 
started from Montreal up the St. Lawrence 
for China, and called the first rapids La 
Chine. The Rocky Mountains are not a 
single range, but a double series of parallel 
and wide-extended ranges, enclosing rivers 
that define distinct formations, with multl- 
tudinous peaks, so that we have not a line, but 
a sea or world of mountains. They stretch 
across one-half to one-fourth of the breadth 
of the Continent. They used to be called 
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| the backbone of America. More eoiaaly 
| they have lately been called the dome. 
Though they do not cover so much space 
| from east to west in Canada as in the States, 
| still it is a weary road of more than six 
| hundred miles of mountain travel from where 
|, the Athabasca issues from the first range to 
| where the Fraser empties itself into the 
|| Straits of Georgia. That was the road that 
|) now lay before us, and with all advantages 
| in our favour, the ‘task was no child’s play. 
|| Now this Pass, and now that one, is vaunted 
| as something wonderful ; but take the best, 
| and tourist or engineer finds the Rocky 
| Mountains a hard nut to crack. 
It would be positive ingratitude to wish 
| for an easier or more beautiful Pass into the 
heart of a great coil of mountains than that 
by which the impetuous Athabasca throws 
|, open the portals of the first range of “ the 
Rockies.” Where you strike the river, the 
| mountains rise before you as a massive 
wall of naked rock, with sides scooped 
deep and serrated peaks alternating with 
an unbroken line of summit. The wooded 
hilly country at the base has an elevation of 
from three to four thousand feet ; and the 
first line of mountains rises abruptly five or 
six thousand feet additional. Ascending 
and keeping to the river bank, save where 
detours must be made to avoid precipitous 
cliffs, we are soon inside the range. The 
valley now is from two to five miles broad, 
and the ascent as easy as if you were going up 
Tyne or Tayside, or any stream in an ordinary 
hilly country. On both sides of the river, 
mountains rise in long succession as far up 
stream as the eye can see, dark fir forests 
clothing their feet and huge projecting 
shoulders, but nothing interfering with the 
stern grandeur of the half mile or more of 
| blue or grey rock upreared above the utmost 
line to which vegetation can struggle. In 
| the clear atmosphere, the lines of stratifica- 
| tion of the opposite mountains can be seen 
from the same point. They are often exactly 
parallel. The forms are of infinite variety, 
wonderfully distinct, and always imposing 
rather than graceful. At the distance of 
every two or three miles on one side of the 
river or the other, a tributary torrent hurls 
along its contribution to the Athabasca, and 
| | each” tributary defines a distinct range that 
| Is seen extending away up both banks. We 
[ in the midst of a sea of mountains, 
each one so bold and well-defined in outline, 
! |$0 marked in form and character from its 
| neighbours, that it makes an impression of 
| Its own on the mind that I find is not 
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obliterated by the lapse of years. Fifteen 
to eighteen miles up, we cross to the north 
bank of the Athabasca, near an old and now 
abandoned station of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, called Jasper House, situated in 
a meadow bright with grass and flowers at 
the base of an enormous rampart of rock, 
with summits snow-capped, and sides fur- 
rowed deep by streamlets. The house re- 
ceived its name from Jasper Klyne, a Swiss 
employé of the Company, who had been 
long in charge of the post. 

All the mountains still bear the names 
that the old half-breed trappers gave them, 
from their distinguishing characteristics, or 
in honour of themselves. Roche & Miette 
is the most remarkable in the Jasper Valley, 
and is so called from “ Bon-homme Miette,” 
a once celebrated voyageur of the North- 
west Company. He climbed the great 
cubical block of limestone itself, two thou- 
sand feet high, that composes its summit, 
and no other man, so far as known, has even 
attempted the feat. To all appearance, the 
cube is more completely inaccessible than 
the Matterhorn ; and were it not that the 
traditions of the trappers are considered 
sacred, we might fancy that the good man 
Miette climbed it after the easy fashion 
of descending a coal-pit, recommended by 
Sheridan to the youth whose object in 
going down was simply that he might be 
able to say that he had gone—“ Why on 
earth then can’t you say so without going ?” 
Farther up the valley, above Lake Jasper, 
we come on another prominent rock, called 
after the same trapper, “ Roche 4 Bon- 
homme ;” and when we leave the Athabasca 
to reach the Yellow Head Pass, we enter 
on the valley of the Miette, that stream 
having been first ascended by the same 
gentleman on a trapping tour, and there- 
fore called by his name. 

The only difficulties, engineering or other- 
wise, worth speaking of to be encountered 
on the hundred miles between the muskegs 
of the McLeod and the Yellow Head Pass, 
are on five or six miles of the Miette. Those 
struggled over, we soon reach the summit 
of the Pass, three thousand seven hun- 
dred feet above the sea, actually less 
than five hundred feet above the verge 
of the plains. Here on a quiet Sunday 
morning, by a very pleasant coincidence, 
we fell in with the first party from the 
Pacific, a trail-making party, who worked in 
advance of the surveyors. A few miles 
farther west, in a forest of magnificent 
spruce and hemlock, we came upon one of 
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| the sources of the Fraser, and drank with 
| enthusiasm from water hurrying to the Pacific. 
But that water has to swirl through many a 
canyon, and fret round the bases of many 
a snow-clad mountain, and break over many 
a rapid even before it reaches the united 
| Thompson, to accomplish with it its last 
and greatest task—the piercing the Coast 
or Cascade range in order to get to its 
destination in the peaceful Ocean of the 
West. 

Our course from the Pass was for sixty 
'| or seventy miles along the infant Fraser, and 
| the sides of two beautiful lakes into which 
| it soon expands—the Yellow Head and 
| Moose lakes, to a central point in the abyss 
of mountains in which we found ourselves, 
‘| well known as Téte Jaune Cache. An 
| Iroquois trapper, yellow haired, owing to a 
|, dash of French blood in his veins, used to 
| cache his furs here, and when the work of 
' the season was done, set off with them to 
' trade at Jasper House. It was a judiciously 
' selected spot ; for from it there is an extra- 
ordinary radiation of rivers, valleys, and 
| mountains. From the Pass up to the Cache 
one fork of the Fraser has flowed westerly. 
Another has joined it on the way, flowing to 
|| the south. Between the forks stands Rob- 
' son’s Peak, the monarch of the surrounding 
| mountains, lifting a glacier cone, seldom 
seen, far above the clouds. Below the forks, 
at the Cache, the united Fraser sweeps at 
right angles round to the north, and com- 
mences its race of hundreds of miles round 
the Gold Mountains, that bar its direct 
westerly way. We cross it at the Cache, 
and turning our steps to the south, see the 
Cranberry flowing north-west to join the 
Fraser, and cross the Canoe, running parallel, 
but flowing south-east to join the Columbia, 
at the northern extremity of the great bend 
it also makes. Verily Téte Jaune selected 
a likely spot for his den. He could wander 
by the sides of rivers flowing east, west, 
north, or south, and box the compass with 
his traps. 

Up to the Cache, the engineering diffi- 
culties in the way of railway construction 
through the mountains are inconsiderable. 
The course is straight and unmistakable, 
for there is only one course possible. From 
this point the real difficulties commence, and 
they have not been satisfactorily solved yet. 
The key to the solution lies in the Cascade 


range, as the course through them will deter- | 


mine the position of the line up to the Cache. 
It is hoped that the renewed surveys that 
are being made this summer will enable 


the Government of the Dominion to decide 
on a Pacific terminus, and the best passage 
through the Cascades. So far the only 
practicable way across the intermediate 
country that has been discovered is by the 
narrow valley of the North Thompson. Of 
course, at Kamloops, the junction of the 
North with the South Thompson, the great 
difficulty has still to be faced, viz., how 
best to approach the Cascades across the 
central plateau of British Columbia, and 
get through them to the Ocean. At present, 
the favourite route is by way of the Chilcotin 
plains to the head of Bute In‘zet. 

It was fortunate for us that east of the 
Cache we had fallen in with a pack train, 
connected with the survey, and exchanged 
our exhausted horses for fresh ones; for 
even with these, and all the help of a trail 
recently made, the road by the North 
Thompson is incredibly stiff. Between the 
Yellow Head Pass and Kamloops, the rain- 
fall is abundant and vegetation luxuriant, 
the treés especially being of gigantic size, 
Spruce and Douglas fir, cypress and cedar, 
are all magnificent after their kind. The 
fall of one ‘ree across the trail is a formid- 
able obstacle. Thickly interlaced rootlets 
spread like a network everywhere across the 


replace them. What a contrast to the sun- 
light of the broad plains and the breezy 
valleys of the first range of mountains were 
those narrow, choked gorges of the Albreda 
and Thompson! Occasionally the forest 
opens, but only to reveal a thickly-wooded 
hill on the other side of the river, or it may 
be a snowy peak looking over the dark green 
forest on the foot hills. Travelling is con- 
stant, depressing toil; fighting with prostrate 
masses of timber, landslides, ice-cold torrents, 
underbrush soaked with frequent showers, 
slippery boulders set in tenacious, boggy 


scents of ever-recurring canyons. 
cedars, branchless for a hundred yards, tower 
up among the dark branches of spruce and 


seen through the thick screen. Often we mar- 
velled how Milton and Cheadle succeeded 
|in reaching Kamloops. 
probabilities they were hopelessly lost when 





| North Thompson. 


'luxuries of the Saltmarket” at Kamloops. 


Before reaching it, we could see from the | 


|changing scenery that we were coming 





path ; and where the roots and stumps are |, 
fewest, boulders alternating with quagmires ;) 





clay, and the precipitous ascents and de- | 
Gigantic | 


hemlock, and only ribands of sky can be | 


By all the laws of | 
imprisoned in the inhospitable valley of the | 


We emerged on civilisation and all “ the | 
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to a country with totally different skies 
and climate. We were exchanging the high 

and humid for a lower and arid region, 
| the central plateau of British Columbia. 
_ Behind this comparatively low-lying tract are 
|| the central‘Rocky Mountains ; in front of it 
|, are the Cascades. Those lofty ranges inter- 
|| cept or tap all the rain-clouds from the 
| Pacific, and though clouds eddy backwards 
| and forwards over the intervening plateau, 
they seldom empty their buckets upon it. 
| Consequently to secure good crops of cereals 
|| in this region, irrigation is required ; but so 
|| excellent is the soil, and so warm and kindly 
|| the climate, that it pays handsomely to irri- 

gate, just as it does with the similar sandy 
loam on which the great crops of California 
| are raised. While the valleys of this inter- 
_vening region yield the best cereals of the 
|| province, on the hillsides large flocks pasture 
| on the most nutritious ‘herbage in the world, 
|| the celebrated bunch grass, the peculiarity of 
| which is that it never ceases to grow. For 

the greater part of the year this bunch grass 
looks dry and grey; but the heart is always 
green, and when cattle can get it they will 
| eat nothing else. The beef fed on it is pro- 

verbially sweet and tender—how sweet to 


men just escaped from starvation let Dr. 
Cheadle tell. 

This central plateau of British Columbia was 

once a great lake, or series of lakes, enclosed 

| between the two mountain ranges to the east 


| and west. When, in process of time, rents 
| were made in the Cascades, enabling the 
| pent-up waters to escape to the ocean, the 
| cataracts must have been on a grand scale. 
Niagara compared to them would be a jet. 

| By these rents, the Fraser uniting with the 
Thompson, the Homathco, the Skeena, and 
the Bella Coula rivers now run to the sea, 
draining the whole Pacific slope of the pro- 

| vince. The successive subsidences of the 
| waters are shown by the high benches of gravel 
and silt along these river valleys; and the 
hills which bound and extend away from the 
main valleys have been broken, twisted, and 
terraced by smaller streams and side waters. 
At Kamloops, a road has lately been 
opened connecting with the one great public 
work of British Columbia, the waggon road 
which leads from the head of the navigation 
of the Fraser at Yale to the Cariboo Gold 

| Mines. What pleasure inexpressible when 
Mounted, to feel again that you could give 
your horse the rein! No exposed roots, nor 

| Prostrate trunks, nor tangled windfalls; no 
\‘radle hills, no vile muskegs, but a clean, 
| oad road, running over breezy uplands. 





Little wonder that even at sunset of the first 
day we started for a thirty mile ride to Corn- 
wall’s, and covered the distance in four and a 
half hours. Rapid movement seemed to us 
for a time the greatest beatitude that could 
be enjoyed by man. ,; 

At the village of Lytton, in the Cascade 
range, we came again on the Frazer, not 
much wider, though bearing along an im- 
mensely greater volume of water than at 
Téte Jaune Cache. The river is narrow 
simply because it is hemmed in by the iron 
barriers of the Cascades, and cannot expand. 
Thus the valley of the Fraser, the most 
important river of British Columbia, is for 
great part of its course only a deep moun- 
‘tain gorge, without bottom lands, and con- 
sequently without population. The road 
follows the river closely, winding with it, 
clinging to almost perpendicular hillsides 
from which you can toss a stone into the 
river a thousand feet beneath, while the 
mountain towers still higher above you, 
cutting and tunnelling through opposing 
rocks, bridging chasms, all on a far grander 
scale than on the Cornice Road along the 
Mediterranean, bétween Genoa and Nice. 
The population of this part of British 
Columbia consists, with few exceptions, of 
Chinamen, each and all of them known as 
“John,” and Indians, or “Siwashes,” as 
they are called, probably from the French 
sauvages. John’s occupation is washing the 
bars of the river for gold-dust, and the Si- 
wash’s is catching salmon, in an effective 
though very inartistic mode. On almost 
every outjutting rock by the river banks, a 
Siwash may be seen perched, scoop-net in 
hand, swaying to and fro over the torrent. 
Suddenly he dips the net into the eddy, and 
whips out a salmon. And so the novel fish- 
ing goes on till the Siwash is tired. His 
squaw, called Klootchman on the Pacific, is 
at hand to clean and carry the fish home for 
present or future use. The smallest coin 
known in the province is a “bit,” or ten 
cents, equal in general purchasing value to 
a penny in England, and a bit is the price of 
a salmon. What the buffalo is to Cree and 
Blackfeet, the salmon is to the Siwash. 
“John” has now the gold washing on the 
Fraser pretty much left to him, because he 
can thrive where his white brother would 
starve. The Fraser, or “ Crazy” iver, 
not long ago, was the Ophir of the miner, 
but the prosperity of a gold-producing dis- 
trict is more fleeting than that of a railway 
or “busted” city in the Western States. 
The history of British Columbia is the his- 
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tory of successive migrations, farther and 
ever farther north, of an army of adventurers 
maddened with the auri sacra fames. In 
1858, California emptied itself on the Fraser, 
but in a year or two the thousands had 
silently vanished, no one could well say 
where, and only the hundreds remained. In 
1862, the Cariboo diggings attracted a still 
greater crowd. ‘The rush was tremendous. 
Thirty thousand men, hot, restless, deter- 
mined, pitched their tents in the streets of 
Victoria. No army in the world could have 
marched on to Carilooo, but without a road, 
without commissariat, over mountains and 
torrents, the miners pushed their way. In 
1871, the rush was made farther north to 
| Omineca, and now a report of wonderful 
new claims at Cassiar is drawing them still 
farther on into the frozen north. 

A steamer plies on the Fraser, from Yale to 
New Westminster, a distance of ninety-five 
miles, and another connects with it there for 
Victoria, Vancouver’s Island. We arrived 
at New Westminster on October 4th, exactly 
two months after bidding good-bye to the 
farthest west settler in Manitoba. Our 
journey from ocean to ocean through Canada 
was ended. Another week was spent in 
visiting the different harbours on the main- 
land and on Vancouver's Island, that claim 
to be suitable termini for the Canada 
Pacific Railway, and it is not too much to 
say that this was the most pleasant week of 
the whole journey. 

With reference to this question of a termi- 
nus, the Dominion suffers from /embarras 
de richesse. Both on mainland and island, 
several are competing for the honour, and the 
advantages and disadvantages are impartially 
distributed among them. It is a singular 
fact that while there is not a single opening 
in the coast for seven hundred miles north of 
San Francisco, except the bad harbour of 
Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia, the 
next seven or eight hundred miles should be 
fissured by innumerable deep inlets, at the 
head of each of which is a harbour more or 
less suitable. The case is paralleled on the 
Atlantic side. From Florida to Maine there 
are few openings, while from Maine north- 
wards the openings and the good ports are 
countless. The fissures on the rocky coast 
of Nova Scotia are not unlike those on the 
Pacific side, except that on the Atlantic they 
do not cut so deep into the land, and there 
being no mountain range along the coast of 
Nova Scotia, the shores and banks of the 
inlets lie comparatively low. But the Cas- 
cade range stretches along the whole coast- 





line of British Columbia, the mountains or 
their wooded foothills coming down to the 
very shores of the sea. A beautiful range 
with snowy peaks runs also through al- 
most the whole length of Vancouver's 
Island. Up into the very heart of these 
mountains, the fiords cut, for distances 
varying from ten to sixty miles. 
nothing to impede navigation, for the water 
is always of great, sometimes of unknown 
depth. The mountains rise on each side 
sheer from the water’s brink to a height of 
from three to eight thousand feet. When the 
head of the inlet is reached, where the sea- 
water can penetrate no deeper, a stream is 
seen struggling through the coil of moun- 
tains, forming an open space of bottom lands 
at its mouth, and offering its guidance onward 
through the range. Up one of those streams, 
the Homathco at the head of Bute Inlet, it 
is not unlikely that the line of the railway 


may be carried. Snow-clad, glacier curtained | 


mountains rise on every side, and from the 
steamer’s deck you can toss a biscuit or even 
jump to the rocks. 


Burrard’s Inlet, immediately to the north | 
of the delta of the Fraser, was the first of || 
those wonderful fiords that we visited. It is | 
a superb harbour, surrounded by hills clothed |, 
with the famous Douglas pine, twenty or | 
thirty million feet of which timber it exports | 
annually. The supply seems practically in- | 


exhaustible. Burrard’s Inlet was a favourite 


candidate for the terminus, but the Emperor | 


of Germany threw a heavy sword into the 


scale against it when he awarded San Juan | 
We next | 
steamed up Bute Inlet; and then through | 


Island to the United States. 


the lovely archipelago of the Straits of 


Georgia to the harbours and inlets of Van- | 


couver’s Island. 


Time would fail me to tell of this gem of | 
the Pacific, its resources, its scenery, its | 


matchless climate. I must draw these 


articles to a close, though I may soon again | 


claim the indulgence of the readers of Goop 


Worps, to speak on some points that had | 


to be omitted in this rapid review of a long 


journey. I have now simply sketched the | 


ground hurriedly travelled over by us in 
1872, that new boundless territory on the 
possession of which the Dominion has 


entered. Canadian statesmen may commit | 
blunders or worse. They are, I suppose, no | 
better than the statesmen of Britain or of | 


the United States. But their aims in open- 
ing up this great territory are true, because 


the hearts of the people they represent are || 
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| at least to refuse that.” 


|| He had been strong enough ; and it was in 
|| the strength of this resolution that, when he 
| went away, he had parted so coldly from her. 
| He knew that if he had chosen he might have 
|| clasped her hand at parting with a clasp that 
|| should say, “ We belong to one another, let 
| what may stand between us.” But though he 
had known that he might do this, he had not 
| done it. “I will take no advantage of her. 
Before we meet again,” he said, “she shall 
have time enough given her to learn her own 
| mind.” Perhaps as he turned away from her 
he felt for.a few moments half bitter against 
| her and half unjust to her. “I have told her 
| this story, and yet how can I know that she 
ls braver, or stronger, or truer, than other 
|| women?” he might have thought. “She 
|| would put her hand in mine if I asked for it 
|| to-night, but to-morrow, or the day after to- 
|| Morrow, when she has had time to think, and 
|| prudence has begun to whisper in her ear, 
|| will she look at me with the same eyes that 
| ste has now, or say the same words to me 
|| that, if I chose, I could make her speak to- 
night?” Perhaps he thought this as he went 
his way home, and was unjust to her, with 
|| his lips at least. 
| But it was only with his lips, for in his 
| heart he trusted her. “If she draws back 


| — me she will only do what ninety-nine 
|! AV—4h 
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women in a hundred would,” he said to him- 
self. And yet he did not believe that she 
would draw back. In his heart he _ be- 
lieved that, let him go back to her when 
he might, he should find her unchanged. 

But he was in no hurry to go back to her. 
They were to meet after two days at a house 
to which they were both invited, and he made 
no attempt to see her before then. She, on 
her part, waited at home through these two 
days with a feverish hope that he would 
come again, and when he did not come she 
began to torture herself with restless fears. | 
For she did not understand why he left her so 
long alone ; she never dreamt that he could 
be staying away from her because he doubted 
her. It only seemed to her that he stayed 
away because he did not care to come. 

She drove with her father on the third 
evening to the house where they were to meet. 
She did not know how he would meet her, 
but she was longing with a half-starved desire 
to be in the same room with him once more 
—to be near to him—to hearhis voice. He 
had not come when they arrived. He was 
late, and she waited what seemed to her a 
long time before the quiet unnoticeable 
figure silently entered the room at last. She 
was talking to some one—a lady sitting 
beside her—when he came. ‘“ How late Mr. 
Harold is,” her companion said, and looked | 
at him for a moment, and then spoke of 
something else. By the time he had crossed 
the room she had forgotten him probably. | 
What was his coming to her? Of what con- | 
sequence was his presence to any other 
creature there, except to her ? 

She saw him and was satisfied. For a 
long time afterwards she was not sad because 
he did not come to her, nor disquieted 
because she heard his voice speaking to other | 
people and not to her. He was near her, and 
she was content. Once, in passing before 
her chair, he paused for a moment and shook 
hands with her. Some one was sitting on 
either side of her. ‘‘ Even if he had wished 
it he could not have stayed with me,” she 
said. 

But though his mere presence satisfied her 
at first, yet after a time she began to yearn for 
something more than that momentary greeting 
from him. She rose up presently from her 
seat, for it had become hard to her to go on 
talking, and she went and sat down at a 
table where only a few people whom she 
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scarcely knew were looking at engravings, 
and she looked at them too, turning over the 
leaves of the great books before her with her 
heart far from the pictures she was look- 
ing at. 

Mr. Harold was leaning against the mantel- 
piece, speaking tonoone. As he stood there 
a girl began to sing, and all the room became 
quiet to listen to her, It was acommon little 
foolish song, but she sang it prettily, with a 
kind of pathos. Theresa ceased to turn her 
pages. She sat still, looking at the last 
picture where the book lay‘open, till the song 
was finished, and then, as the buzz of voices 
filled the room again a step came near, and 
Mr. Harold took the seat beside her. 

“Go on looking at your pictures,” he said 
quietly. 

She went on looking at them. They were 
pictures of Raphael’s—engravings of sweet- 
faced madonnas and placid saints. She sat 
looking at them for a few minutes longer ; 
then she raised her head and turned to him, 
and their eyes met. 

His face was worn and grave. He had 
not spoken to her except to utter that one 
sentence. She looked at him and said half 
timidly— 

“T am afraid you are tired to-night ?” 

“No, I am not tired now,” he answered. 

And then he was silent again, but she did 
not turn back to her pictures, and presently 
he said— 

‘‘T am never tired when I am near you. 
| May I still come to you when I want rest ?” 

She lifted up her face to him again, and 
the light came into her eyes. 

“Yes, always,” she answered in a low pas- 
| sionate voice. 

“I was not sure if you would let me,” he 
merely said quietly. And then after a 
moment’s silence he said half aloud, “God 
| bless you.” 

She bent again over her book, and tried to 
look once more at its pages through a mist of 
joyful tears. Presently he began to speak to 


ier about one of the pictures that she turned | 


to, and then they fell gradually into a quiet 
talk,—so quiet a talk that no one looking on 
could have imagined that this was the hour 
which began a new life for both of them. 
But /icy knew it, and on that night 
Cheresa learnt what she was to be hencefor- 
| ward to Geoffry Harold,and he to her. Yet 
she was outwardly to be only his friend,— 
iardly more to him in appearance than 
other friends might be. 
not much to have gained, and yet to her it 
seemed something to thank God for with a 


Perhaps it was | 


gratitude beyond all words ; for life did not 
seem hard with the hope before her that 
throughout it this hand would touch her, and 
this voice speak to her, and these eyes look 
into her eyes. Need she fear that the years 
to come would part them because they could 
not be like common lovers? She ought to 
have feared, perhaps, but yet she did not. 
There was much that was passionate in 
Theresa Thurston’s nature, but yet there was 
also great strength and calmiess in it. Ghe 
was a woman to whom such devotion as Mr, 
Harold required from her seemed to be no 
sacrifice,—no hard thing to give. “ If I could 
make any sacrifice for you I would do it,” she 


have made none for you yet, and you have 
asked for none.” And this was what she 
always felt. From this first hour until the 
end there was never one moment when she 
wished that she had had another lot. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ton to wonder if Theresa and Mr. Harold 
were becoming lovers. They had been doing 
that for more than six months past. But 
though speculation continued as busy as ever, 
even the eyes that watched them most 
curiously could hardly have discovered any 
change in their relations with one another as 
time went on. 
in nothing,” good-natured Mrs. Martin began 
to say with a sigh as month after month 
passed on without any visible change, “and 
I am just as sorry as I can be, for I do like 


is, three-and-twenty now, and her mother was 
married at eighteen. 


her face if nothing is going to come of it.” 


mouths. 


own life without much thought of that. 





limited simply to the intercourse of friends. 


| Even when they were alone he rarely spoke || 
| a word to her that he might not have spoken to || 
He called her indeed by her || 


another woman. 
| name, but he called her by her name as olten 











said to him once long after this time, “ but I | 


Ir was no new thing for people in Kynas | 


“IT am coming to be afraid || 
that it’s just one of those intimacies that end || 


that girl, that’s the truth of it; and here she || 


I declare I’m so vexed || 
that I could find it in my heart to ask her to || 








But Mrs. Martin did not, in spite of her || 
desire, venture on putting this question to || 
Miss Thurston, and, as happens generally || 
in these cases, Theresa and Mr. Harold them- | 
selves were the last to know or suspect how || 
much their names were in other people's || 





They went their own way and lived their || 
It || 
was a life that was very grave and quiet, || 
for their intercourse with one -another was || 


in her father’s presence as he did when they || 
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were by themselves. Except at the rarest 

moments now and then, they were only like 
| two friends bound to each other by a quiet 
| feeling of mutual trust. 
| In whatever other respects Mr. Harold had 
| shown himself to be weak, at any rate the 
| merit of this reticence, in so far as it had 
| merit, was due to him, and not to her. It was 

he, and not she, who marked out their course 
for them, and erected the barriers beyond 





| 
| 
| 


| which he would not pass ; for he understood 
| as she could not how, if there was to be peace 
| at all between them, and not mere restless 
| yearning, it was wisest to leave all undone 
| except what friends might do, and all un- 
spoken except what friends might speak. 
| He said to her once, “ Have you faith 
enough in me to trust me without words ?” 
She looked in his face when he asked her 
that, and did not answer him at once, and 


|| after a little silence she only said— 


“ Have I wot trusted you?” 

For this was only a few weeks after that 
new life of hers had begun, and she hardly 
understood him yet. 

“Yes, you have trusted me,” he answered, 
“but you have not done it without words 
ret.” 


And then she was silent for a little while. 


‘‘T will do it without words for the future, | 


if you wish me,” she replied presently. And 
after a moment she looked at him again, 
and with a flush upon her face she said, 
“If you get tired of me, I do not think 
that I shall need you to “eZ me that you 
have changed.” 

“ Then trust me until you see me change,” 
he said. 

And so she did trust him, not with a trust 
often expressed, but. wholly and steadfastly. 


Possibly there might have come days now | 
and then when she yearned for something | 


more than the apparently calm regard he 
gave her; and moments possibly might 
have come when she was unjust to him, and 
when she thought perhaps that her own love 
was greater than the love he had for her ; 
but she was not unjust to him like this often, 
and as time went on, even a passing thought 
that wronged him became with her always 
|; more and more rare. Or if she was ever 
|| chilled or ever pained by what he did, or by 
| what he failed to do, when the time was 
_ past, in the great and tender humility of her 
1eart, she could always say to herself, “ He 
| is wiser than I.” 
She said to him one day,— 
“When I was a girl I used to be ambitious, 
nd want to stand alone ; but I have lost my 


old ambition now.” There was a little 
tremor in her voice as she spoke. ‘I only 
want my trust now to be in the hand I hold.” 

They were simple words, yet they expressed 
almost the whole sum of what his love had 
done for her. She had forgotten herself in him; 
she had lost ambition to be anything apartfrom | 
him. During all the time that they remained 
together she never knew the extent of her | 
own influence, nor could be brought to 
believe that his life was changed by her 
almost to as great an extent as hers was 
changed by him ; but of what he was to her,— 
of how the giving of his love had been to 
her like the setting in her of a new soul,— | 
of that she was conscious, and with a 
consciousness that inspired every hour she | 
lived. ; 

Betore he had ever spokeh to her of his 
affection for her, Mr. Harold had said to || 
himself, “ If I try to bind her to me, I call 
upon her for the sacrifice of her whole life.” 
| And he had hesitated for a time as to 
| whether he had had a right to do this thing 
| or not. He had ended, indeed (as he had 
| been almost sure to end), by doing it, but 
| even at the moment when he told her that he 
loved her he had felt no certainty in his own | 
mind that he was doing right; he could not 
see clearly enough into the future to deter- 
| mine that, or to know whether he was kind 
or cruel in staying near her. I think if he 
| had taken the opinion of the world about it, 
| the world would have said to him unhesitat- 
| ingly, “ You have no right to go on seeing 
her.” But Theresa, and perhaps some other 
| women besides Theresa, would have given 
another kind of answer. As unhesitatingly 
as the world would have made its reply, she 
would have made, and she did mgke, hers. 
“ I cannot be his wife,” she said to herself; 
“but if my love can ever give one moment’s 
gladness to him, or can lighten for him by ever 
so little what he has to bear, I will give it to || 
him, and will think myself blest and happy ' 
that I have lived for that.” 

In no other way than this did she ever 
feel: she never spoke in any other way; | 
never faltered in 
first to last. It was he and not she who 
ever felt regret for what had been done. 
He, in moments of dejection—which did not 
come often, or at least to which he did not 
yield often, but yet to which he did yield 
now and then—would sometimes reproach 
| himself for what in such moments seemed 
{to him the sacrifice that he had permitted 
her to make for him. On one such day— 
the first on which he had ever spoken to 




















her clear decision from |! 
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her as if he would have had anything 
undone that had been done between them— 
he said to her— 

“T sometimes look into your face, and 
feel that I wish for your sake I had never 
seen it.” 

They were standing together, and she 
raised her eyes as he spoke to her with a 
look in them of half reproach, and yet of 
sudden light like golden sunshine. 

“Have you ever wished that?” she said 
to him. “ Then, if you have done it, never 
wish it any more! never wish it any more 
to the last hour you live!” 

With that same indescribable look upon 
her face she suddenly laid her hand upon his 
arm, and— 

“T am content,” she said. ‘Iam more 
than content,—I am happy. Never doubt that, 
nor doubt me again. I would not have any- 
thing different. I never kneel down to pray 
but I thank God for the lot that He has given 
me.” 

Perhaps they both, or she, at least, looked 
forward distinctly to no future. To both of 
them, indeed, the future must have been 
more or less vague, for they were bound 
together by no ties that the world could 
recognise, and it was possible that currents 
in the coming years might be strong enough 
to drift them asunder; but yet they lived 
almost as though they recognised no such 
possibility, and when they ever spoke of 
growing old she at any rate spoke always 
as if in that dim distance of old age they 
should still be together. 

There was so little, too, in all that went on 
around them to suggest change, or to startle 
with fears of any great thing passing away 
to-morrow that was theirs to-day. ‘ We half 
sleep through life here,” she had said to him 
once, long ago, in the days when half sleep- 
ing through life had seemed to her a bur- 
densome thing. She could smile at the 
thought of those old days now, and she 
called the calm in which they lived not sleep, 
but peace. 

It was Geoffry Harold who said to her, 
‘‘When one’s heart aches you are better 
than music.” But yet, when he said this, 
he only said aloud what others might have 
thought or felt more lightly, for there was a 
harmony about her, and, especially after the 
great happiness of her life was gained, a 
sweet intense serenity, that made her voice, 
her look, her movements, her whole life, like 
music. ‘I sometimes think,” the squire said 
one day, “that I am an old fool to be so 
proud of her, and yet she has something 





about her—though it isn’t beauty, I know 
that—that makes her seem to me like no 
other woman in the world.” He said this 
to Mr. Harold, with one of the smiles that 
are so near akin to tears, and turned away 
when he had said it so that the other should 
not see his face. 

Mr. Thurston had had a hope once that 
Geoffry Harold would have loved his daugh- 
ter, and that they might have married, but 
that had been long ago, and this hope had 
passed away, and he had reconciled himself 
to its passing away now. Of late, when 
Mr. Harold had spoken to him of Theresa, 
it had always seemed to the Squire that he 
spoke of her as some one who might be 
his daughter rather than his wife—some one 
who was dear to him in the same kind of way 
as she was dear to the Squire himself; and 
then he had come by degrees to give up that | 
old thought of his, and often in these days, 
instead of being reticent about his daughter, | 
as he had been of old, he would talk of her | 
to Mr. Harold frankly and tenderly, not as | 
he would have spoken to a man who might | 
be her possible husband, but as he would | 
speak to a friend, who as a friend, and no 
more, admired and loved her. Sometimes, | 
walking on the smooth lawn before the 
Manor House on summer evenings, the two 
men would talk together of this woman who 
was so dear to both of them ; the one speak- 
ing out of a heart that was transparent as 
crystal; the other saying words that were 
true as far as the words went, but yet that 
left all that was truest in him undiscovered, | 
and all that was deepest in him untold. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Atmost two years passed over their heads | 
in this way. ‘Towards the end of that time 
Theresa was thus chronicling their quiet | 
life :— 


I missed Mr. Harold this morning (she | 
wrote one May day), and it vexed me when | 
I came home and found he had been here. | 
I had been at the school-house, and he | 
had come and waited for me for half an 


hour. In the evening the Farquharsons, 
and Cholmondeleys, and one or two | 
more dined with us. Mr. Harold was 
there, but I scarcely spoke to him all night. 
He merely said to me once, “ You did not 
tell me that you were to be out to-day.” 
“No,” I answered, “and I have been angry 
with myself about it ever since.” He smiled 
at that and turned away. But he stayed 
with us after the others were gone, and he 
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'| laughed as he said that. 
|| me to make protestations. 
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| and my father had a pleasant talk for half an 


hour. And then as he was going away he 
said to me, “ I am coming again to-morrow 
morning. I have something that I want you 
to do for me;” and these words are sending 
| me happy to bed now. 

| May 9th.—The work he has given me 
| is the copying over of part of his book. 
| He brought all that he had finished of 
it this morning—the first two hundred 
pages. ‘You will not find it amusing, 


“but you must not mind that. I know 
you «7 not mind it. You would do even 
| a duller piece of work than this for me.” I 
He did not want 
He knows— 
though I may only half understand it— 
| that his book is dearer to me than it is to 
| himself. 
I did my copying all the afternoon. It 
seemed to me like sitting down to a feast to 
| sit and read his thoughts hour after hour. 
|I read the pages first, and then I copied 
them; and my heart has been full all day 
with joy and pride. My father came to 
speak to me once while I was writing, and 
seeing what I was doing, took up the manu- 
script, and turned it over with great interest. 
“T have not been gladder about anything 
for a long time,” he said, “‘ than that Harold 
is doing this book. It is the very best kind 
_of work for him.” And am not J glad too! 
| Who else will ever be so glad? 
.. ++ May 12th.—I hardly know what 
| always make these walks from church so 
very sweet to me. The May sunshine shone 
| upon us, and the green leaves were almost 
| golden as we came home to-day. My father 
| said, “A spring day like this gives one a 
| foretaste of Paradise.” 
| I like to walk between my father and 
_ Mr. Harold, and to think when I stand so 
that I can touch with my two hands all I 
love most on earth, We went up the hill so 
slowly, turning half a dozen times to stand 
still and look back. It was one of those 
clear, crystal-looking days—almost a summer 
day. I had put on a light-coloured dress, 
and Mr, Harold looked at me once and 
smiled. ‘ You look like yourself to-day,” he 
said. “I only submit to you in dark colours. 
You are your true self only when you look 
like this.” He said to me one day not long 
ago, “I am glad that night when I saw you 
first that you were dressed in white.” 
May 14th.—We went last night to dine at 
the Farquharsons’. There was only a small 
party—Mr. and Mrs. Leafchild, Dr. Fleming, 


| you know,” he said, as he gave it to me, 
| 
| 
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Mr. Harding, and Mr. Harold, my father, and 
I; but it was a pleasant evening to me—one 
of those evenings that make me glad and 
proud. I never heard Mr. Harold talk better 
than he did,—more eloquently or more nobly. 
I wonder sometimes if it is a wrong thing 
to feel so proud of him as I do,—so intensely 
happy when I hear him doing what other 
people cannot. It is often curious to watch 
the effect of those keen clear words of his. 
Last night, towards the end of dinner, they 
got into a discussion about workmen and 
masters, and he said things in which no 
one at table except my father agreed with 
him, and yet in the argument that he brought 
on none of the other four could stand against 
him,—none of them had a moment’s chance 
against him. It was not that he talked them 
down—many a person might do that, and be 
wholly in the wrong—but he talked so truly 
and so nobly that they could not answer him. 
Mrs. Farquharson laughed when we went back 
to the drawing-room, and said, “If Mr. Harold 
were resolved to persuade us that black was 
white, I suppose he would end by doing it.” 
But she put it wrongly, for what always makes 
me proudest of him is the thought that it is 
not to persuade us that black is white that he 
ever argues, but only to persuade us of what 
is right and true. 

As usual, we came home together. Mr. 
Harding, too, drove most of the way back 
with us. I had had a long talk after dinner 
with Mr. Harding, and somehow long talks 
with Mr. Harding rather tire me. He is so 
good, and so cultivated and intelligent, but 
he always makes me feel as if what he spoke 
was dead words and nothing more. Mr. 
Harold said one day lately, “He is a man 
without any sense of humour ;” and I suppose 
it is that want in him that one feels. His 
talk is like a dull level plain under a grey sky. 
Nothing ever disturbs its flat monotony ; 
no flash of light ever breaks across it. 

.... May 16t¢h.—I have been thinking 
how unjust we often are to people. To-day, | 
after breakfast, I went to the village to see 
Nancy Hopgood’s child, who is ill, and when 
I went into the house I found Mr. Harding 
there. The child is suffering a great deal, 
and he is so good to it and its mother. He 
is always kind to whoever wants his kindness 
—always self-denying, and devoted, and un- 
wearied. I felt ashamed to remember how 
impatient I had been of his long talk last 
night. As I walked up the hill home again 
I began to ask myself whether—comparing 
him and Mr. Harold together—it is so clear 
that Mr. Harold is the worthier to be loved, 
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|| life is a higher life than Mr. Harding’s. 
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that his life is the nobler of the two; and I 
could not say that he is the best, that his 
And 
yet when suddenly at the top of the hill I met 


| him—ah me! it was like suddenly meeting 


God’s sunshine in my face. 

May 20th.—I finished my copying this 
evening, and was sorry to come to the last 
page of it. Mr. Harold laughed when I 
gave it to him, and said he thought I would 
have been glad. He turned over the pages, 
and called it a “perfect manuscript.” I 
think I never was proud of my writing till 
he praised it. 

In the morming, after breakfast, my father 
asked me to ride with him, and we went out, 
and when we got near Farnham he said, 
“Shall we try and get Harold to come along 
with us?” We rode up to the house, and 
Mr. Harold came, and we had a happy 
morning all together. The day was so 
bright and warm. It had been cold and 
cheerless yesterday, but in the night the wind 
changed to the west, and the sun was shining 
in at my window asl rose. We went as far 
as Fairies’ Hollow —the first time I have 
been there this year; and while the horses 
were resting we went into the wood for half 
an hour. I was so happy that I rambled 
about singing. It was all so unspeakably 
beautiful,—the trees in their young green 
leaf, the ferns shooting up, and everywhere 
such multitudes of “ joyful flowers” that it 
made one’s heart glad and full to look at 
them. 

We left Mr. Harold at his own gate when 
we came back. He meant to stay at home 
for all the rest of the day and work, he said 
to us; but in the evening as I was reading 
to my father after dinner I suddenly heard 
the tap he often gives at one of the drawing- 
room windows, and looking up I saw him 
standing there. “I thought you were going 
to be so busy?” I said to him as I let him 
in, and he answered with a laugh, “ May 
people never change their minds between 
morning and night?” 

He looked glad to come to us, and we, 
too, were glad. My father rose to meet 
him, calling out heartily, “ You never come 
amiss, Harold!” 

“T got lazy over my writing,” Mr. Harold 
said. “I don’t want to write to-night; I want 
to talk.” And he sat down and talked. He 


and my father talked together for a long time— 


for more than an hour—till after sunset ; and 
I listened to them, and was very happy. I 
have been learning some quaint old English 


| songs these last few days, and I sang some 





of them to Mr. Harold to-night for the first 
time. That was later in the evening. He 
liked them, and my father likes them too. 
They make him think, my father says, of 
the days when he was young. He began, 
after I had stopped singing, to talk about 
those past days, and to tell us stories of the | 
time when he was a boy. We sat in the | 
twilight by the open window. I liked him | 
to tell those old stories to Mr. Harold. | 

We all went out into the garden together 
when Mr. Harold went away. “ I'll come 
along with you,” my father said; and then 
Mr. Harold said to me, “ Come with us too.” | 

t was a clear warm summer night, so beauti- 
ful that we went all round the gardens 
before we turned into the avenue. My 
father smoked his pipe, and Mr. Harold and 
I walked side by side. At the gate, when || 
he was shaking hands with us, he said, “ We || 
have had a very happy evening.” 

“Yes, we have,—we have,” my father 
answered cordially, and laid his hand quickly 
for a moment upon Mr. Harold’s shoulder, 
as if the sudden words had touched him. 

I think, too, that they had, for presently, 
as we were walking back alone, he said to | 
me abruptly, “If Harold were ever to leave 
Farmham we should find his absence make 
a great blank to us now.” 

I answered quickly, “Yes; but he will | 
not go.” 

“Well, no,” he replied, “he is not likely 
to go at present, but he may do it some day. | 
He is too young a man yet for one to 
look upon him as settled here for life.” || 
And then, for a minute or two longer, he || 
went on talking in the same way, and I said | 
little more ; but I think, as we walked on 
together, I longed, as I have never longed 
yet, to tell my father what Mr. Harold is to 
me. If I could have done it—if it had | 
been possible to do it—if I could have said || 
but two or three words ‘to him, and then no 
more! But I could not. I could not have 
told him only half. If I had made him glad 
for one moment, I must have grieved him in 
the next. He could not understand it all 
as I understand it, nor feel as I feel. It is 
best as it is. The bitter part of it would 
mar all the sweet to him. 

The night is so clear and bright that the 
trees against the sky make a dark sharp-cut 
line. Over Farnham it is all golden still 
where the sun went down—my Farnham, that 
God guards. 


I give these few extracts ; but the journal 
breaks off suddenly here. 
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It is with a strange feeling that we some- 


'| times re-read the last words unconsciously 
|| written before some great sorrow comes to 


us—that we remember the last words that 
To Theresa it was a 


| solemn thing in after days to look back upon 
|| this unfinished page of her journal,—a page 
|| that she had written with no apprehension 
|| that it would not be followed, as it had been 
|| preceded, by the record of other placid days, 


|| 
| 


but which was zof followed by azy record ; 
for after it there came a sudden blank. 
She had parted from her father that night 


|| as usual, kissing him as he sat reading, and 
| perhaps—from its very familiarity—scarcely 


noticing his last “Go bless you,” as she 


| went away. He generally sat up for some 
| little time after she left him. To-night he 


said to her, “I don’t feel tired. I think I 


|| may as well get that letter written to Dallas 


|| before I go to bed.” 


(This was some letter 


_ of business.) So he left the drawing-room 
| with her, and as she went up-stairs she saw 


him go in at his stady door. 
She was asleep at an early hour next:smorn- 


|| ing when one’of the servants called her name 
|| in a startled voice at her bedside, and told 


| her that her father was ill. 


She sprang.up, 


|| and would have hurtied to his room, but the 
|| woman stopped her, saying in an agitated 


|| she saw him—«she knew the whole. 


way that he was not there—that he had not 
been in bed—that hewas in his study. Pro- 
| bably, as soon as Theresa heard that—before 
With a 
_ great cry of agony in her heart she ran down- 


| stairs. “The «study door was standing open : 


there were people within the room ; butevery 


| sound was hushed as they heard her step, and 
|| in the midst of the deep sudden silence she 


| went in ; and—deaning peacefully back in his 


_arm-chair, as if he might have thrown his 
| head back upon the pillow for a moment's 
| test, and with a quiet smile upon ‘his lips— 


| she saw her father lying dead. 


On the desk before him there was a packet 


|| of yellow letters, with the ribbon that had 
| tied them lying by their side. One of them 
|| Was open, as if he had been reading it when 
|| he died. That talk that he had had with 


|| Geoffry Harold and his daughter, which had 


sent his thoughts back to the old days when 


|| he was young, had influenced his last earthly 


act, for the letters were his wife’s love-letters 


|| that he had kept for five-and-twenty years. 


He must have died quietly and instantly, 


| without any pain or struggle. He had been 
|| 4 Strong man, but of late he had been ailing 


occasionally, and had complained of some- 





|| thing being wrong with the action of his 


—_ 





heart. His doctor had said it was not 
serious, but doctors sometimes err. Proba- 
bly his last thought before death came was 
of that wife whose love had left him so many 
years ago; perhaps a vision of the face he 
might be so soon to see again made a light 
to him in the room before the lids closed for 
the last time over those kind tender eyes. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For several days, in many a house for ten 
or more miles round, Squire Thurston’s 
death was talked of. He was one of those 
men the loss of whom, in their especial 
parish, is looked on as a public calamity. As 
boy and man he had lived with little inter- 
ruption all his life in Kynaston,and the place 
loved him. There had hardly been a man or 
a woman or a child in it for fifty years who 
had not had a kind feeling for him. The 
honest, honourable, large-natured Squire had 
made many a heart love him while he lived, 
and many a one mourned for him now. 

They had loved him on the whole, per- 
haps, more than they had loved his daughter, 
but yet Theresa, too, had warm friends, and, 
however helpless she had been in her sorrow, 
she would have found it difficult to‘accept 
a tithe of the kind offers of assistance that 
poured in upon her during the days that suc- 
ceetled her father’s death. But Theresa was 
not one of the women who become helpless 
in sudden trouble. Sharp as the blow had 
been—so sharp and terrible that it had 
stunned her for the moment—as soon as she 
recovered from the first shock of it she had | 
strength enough to do everything that it was | 
mecessary for her to do. | 

During the first day or two she saw no 
one, except the clergyman and Geofiry 
Harold. By Mr. Harold’s advice she wrote 
to the nearest relation that her father had—a 
cousin living a couple of hundred miles away— 
and he lost no time in coming to the Manor 
House; but until he arrived, whatever 
arrangements had to be made about the 
funeral or any other matters, were made by 
Geoffry and Mr. Harding. The Squire’s 
intimacy with Mr. Harold was too well known 
to make any one surprised at this. If people 
wondered at all (as we like to wonder at our 
neighbours even when our hearts are fullest 
towards them of the milk of human kindness), 
it was only that Theresa, while she declined 
almost all other visits, should think of seeing 
Mr. Harold so often as she did. Of this the 
gossips—as they were sure to do—soon be- 
gan to talk. “I hear he is there as often as 
two or three times in the day,” one would 
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say to another; “and, for a certainty, I 
know she saw him the first day long before 
even Mr. Harding knew what had happened. 
Of course he was the last person who had 
been with her poor dear father when he was 
alive, and so it is natural, too, in a sort of 
way ; but still it does certainly seem a little 
odd. Unless, indeed, there really should be 
something between them after all—but that’s 
such an old story—and it never has seemed 
to come to anything.” 

And so, half in condemnation, half in kind- 








ness, they talked about her. But Theresa 
neither knew nor thought what they were 
saying, and during these sorrowful days she 
would have lost the only comfort that she 
had if she had substituted the sympathy that 
Mr. Harold gave her for any other sympathy. 
For she wanted help from no one else, but 
she wanted it from him. She turned to him 
instinctively in her grief, and his quiet, cease- 
less kindness did more for her than all else 
in the world could have done. She clung to | 
the lightest word he spoke to her during | 





Page 654. 


| these days. She did whatever he told her to 


| do. He was the only one to whom she 
appealed, or thought of appealing. 

On the fourth day Mr. Verner, her father’s 
cousin, came, and he came bringing his wife 


with him, whom Theresa had not invited, | 


and of whom she knew nothing. 


“T am sorry that he has done this; he had | 


no right to do it,” she said to herself, when 


she first heard of her guests’ arrival ; but | 


when she met them her anger passed away, 
for Mrs. Verner at once went up to her, and 
looked into her face with a pair of sweet, 
kind eyes that pierced the girl’s heart, and— 


“My dear,” she said, “I have come to 
you without being asked, and if you don't 
| like me you shall send me home again; but I 
| want you to do this thing for me—I want you | 
| to let me stay one day, and see if I can be 
| any comfort to you.” 

And then she stayed; and on the morning 
when they laid the Squire to rest amongst | 
his fathers Theresa sat upon the ground, 
with her wet face upon her new friend's 
'knees. “Yes, I am glad you have come; I 
| thank you for coming; it does good to me to 
have you here,” she said to Mrs. Verner that 

day. 
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She was a large-natured, compassionate, 
| tender-hearted woman,—the kind of woman 
that Nature seems to make now and then on 
purpose to be a common mother to all those 
| who are motherless. She was always doing 
good by natural instinct, and drawing sorrow- 
| ful or lonely hearts towards her. She said to 
| her husband the day after they reached the 
Manor House— 

“TI like that girl, and I should like to do 
_something for her. If we could take her 
home with us for a month or two I think it 
| would be a good thing. I don’t know if she 
has ever given a thought yet as to how she is 
| to live for the future ; but whatever she may 
do presently, she ought not to be left alone 
| in this great house just now. [I'll try and get 
her to come to us, and then things can be 
| settled deliberately.” 

“Very good, my dear; I think it would 
be an excellent plan,” Mr. Verner replied. 

But Theresa, when Mrs. Verner spoke to 
| her next day, felt differently, and, sore at 
heart though she was, shrank instinctively 
from going away, and from the thought of 
seeing any new place. 

“You are afraid that I shall break 
down?” she said to Mrs. Verner. “You 
need not be afraid; I shall not do that. 
Wherever I went I should be sad and spirit- 
less just now; but I would rather be sad here 
than amongst strange faces.” And at first 
Mrs. Verner could not persuade her to 
change her mind. But she thought that 
Theresa was wrong, and, thinking this, she 
would not give up her point. 

“T will try to enlist Mr. Harold on my 
side,” she said presently to herself. “I 
don’t quite understand about this Mr. Harold; 
I can’t clearly make out whether or not he is 
| a lover, but he seems to have more influence 
| over her than anybody else, and I think he 
is a sensible sort of man.” 

So the next time that she saw Mr. Harold, 
which was within a few hours, she spoke to 
him of her plan. 

“T have been trying to persuade Theresa 
to come home with us for a little while, but 
she is very much disinclined to do it,” she 
said to him. “Now, I wish you would take 
my side, and advise her to come to us. 
Don’t you think it would be a good thing?” 

“Yes, I think it would be a good thing,” 
he answered, after a moment or two’s con- 
sideration. 

“Then will you say so to her?” she 
asked him. “I have not influence enough 
with her yet” (she said this very demurely, 
but I think as she spoke there was a touch 





of natural feminine curiosity in her heart)— 
“T have not influence enough with her yet 
to make her do anything. against her will, 
but I think she will do what she finds you 
advise.” 

“‘T will speak to her about it presently,” 
Mr. Harold replied, not saying whether he 
thought she would do what he advised or 
not ; and presently, accordingly, he spoke to 
her. 

“Mrs, Verner has been telling me that she 
wants you to go home with her. Theresa, 
I think you ought to go,” he said, 

“Do you want me to go?” she asked him. 
Her eyes looked up into his face with a 
sudden pathos in them. She had been tried 
almost beyond her strength this week, and 
her lip quivered as she spoke. 

“Yes, I want you to go,” he answered. 
“JT want it, because I think it will be too 
much for you to stay here alone. And I 
want it for another reason, too. I want us 
to be apart just now for a little while.” 

She looked a sudden, startled inquiry into 
his face, and then in silence two tears crept 
from beneath her eyelashes and fell upon 
her cheeks. She did not speak to him, but- 
after a moment he answered her as if he had 
read the question in her eyes that she did 
not ask. 

“You do not understand me?” he said. 
“No, I know you do not; but be content 
for a little while of to understand. Do 
what I ask simply because I ask it.” 

She made no more opposition after that. 

“T will do whatever you like,” she only 
said to him. And, presently, when Mrs. 
Verner and she were sitting together, she 
told her the simple truth. 

“Mr. Harold says that I ought not to 
refuse your invitation,” she told her, “and I 
have promised him to go with you, if you are 
really so good as to wish to take me back.” 

“JT wish it with all my heart, my dear,” 
Mrs. Verner cordially replied ; and, as she 
spoke—“ Now, I wonder how in the world he 
got her to promise that; I should like ex- 
ceedingly to have heard what he said to 
her!” she thought inwardly to herself. 

The Verners could only stay for a week at | 
the Manor House; so at the week’s end | 
Theresa accompanied them home. On the 
last day before she went away she broke 
down more than she had done throughout 
the whole time since her father’s death. | 
Changed as her life was now, the roots of 
her heart were clinging about all that she 
had known so long, and her parting from 
the familiar things about her was a new pain 
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that cut her to the quick. “TI feel as if my 
heart would break to come back again,” she 
said to Mr. Harold before she went away. 
He came to bid her good-bye the last 
night, and he took her out into the open 
air, and they went round and round the 
zarden together. 
once as she walked beside him, and her 
tears were very bitter. It was a hard hour | 
indeed to both of them. The grave and | 
passionless kindness of his common manner | 


|| to her seemed not enough for her to-night. | this time. 


| She did not know—she scarcely dreamt— | 
| how strong a self-restraint it needed on his | 
part to treat her as he did. 
He said to her at last, “‘ Let me go now. 
It only makes it the harder the longer I stay.” 


She was crying more than | 


And then he brought her back to the 
house, and they parted at the door. He 
only took her hand in his and said, “God 


| bless you!” 


She broke into a sob as he turned away, 
and went into the house and up to her room, 
crying bitterly. She had never felt until 


| to-night as if she needed to be more to 


him than she already was. She thought 
| how, if she had been his wife, they would 
| have clung together, and not have parted at 
“T have to go away from him,” 

she thought to herself, “when I want him 
most. I see now how other women are 
| happier than I am. ‘The poorest woman 


living may have something that I cannot 
| have.” 





HYMN TO THE SAVIOUR. 


("sREr who art above the sky, 
Teach me how to live and die :— 

God has sent me here to be, 

Born of human kind like Thee: 

Thou hast gone before me here ; 

Make my pathway safe and clear. 


Pure as. snow from taint of wrong, 
Thou hast felt temptation strong : 
Thou wilt help me firm to stand 
When the tempter is at hand: 

Thou wilt turn my thoughts to Thee, 
And the thought of sin will flee. 





When I fall, my weakness spare ; 
Saviour, save me from despair ! 
By the mercy-gate Thou art, 
Vision of the Bleeding Heart! 

If I kneel before the gate, 

Thou wilt never cry, “Too late.” 


If I fall on evil days ; 

If the hope of life delays ; 

If my dear ones leave me lone; 
Be Thou here when they are gone: 
Thou hast known what sorrow is; 
Thou wilt turn my tears to bliss. . 


So far oft; and yet so near, 

Fill me with Thy presence here! 

By the love that brought Thee down, 
By the ancient cross and crown, 

Aid me here to live and die, 

Christ who art above the sky. 


F, T. PALGRAVE, 
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_ to go and rest at the seaside. 
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CONVALESCENT HOMES AND HOSPITALS. 


tle remarkable movement to promote 
Convalescent Homes and Hospitals is of 
an extremely modern date. Some dozen years 
ago they were very little known, but at the 
present time their number is considerable, 
and is increasing. It has been discovered 
that our hospitals, with all their vast ap- 
pliances, and with the highest medical and 
surgical ability of the day, had nevertheless 
serious hindrances and drawbacks. Sir 
James Y. Simpson showed how hospitals 
generated what has been called “ Hospi- 
talism,” that under the same illnesses, while 
there was a tendency in private patients to 
recover, there was a tendency in hospital 
patients to die ; that the very atmosphere of 
the wards was very frequently injurious to 
the health of all. Much is done to obviate 
these evils by the best sanitary contrivances, 
and where practicable, by the separate or 
cottage system. As a rule in the old days, 
when a cure was medically or surgically 
complete, the case was at an end. The 
after-history of the case was not traced; the 
patient was lost sight of. Now, as most of 
us know, by some measure of personal expe- 
rience, convalescence from illness is a very 
trying and critical time. Although tech- 
nically cured, the patient is supposed to have 
a clear bill of health, and to be out of the 
doctor’s hands, often he is left in a feeble 
state of health, which may excite the re- 
currence of the complaint, or lead to the 
entire breaking-up of the general health. 
These obvious considerations have led many 
religious and philanthropic people to take an 
active share in the promotion of Convalescent 
Homes and Hospitals, and their benevolent 
efforts have been warmly seconded by the 
public at large, and especially by the medical 


_ profession. 


It has always been recognised in private 
domestic life that the kindest thing possible 
towards an imvalid rallying from disease 
was to procure an entire change of air and 
scene, and to surround such a one with 
kmdliness and comfort. We know a case 
m which a poor clergyman, thoroughly over- 
worn with care and anxiety, was ordered 
“You must 
go and take all your family with you,” said a 
kind and very wealthy friend, “and in this 
envelope you will find a cheque that will 


| frank you.” Immensely to his astonishment, 


|| the poor parson found that the cheque was 


for five hundred pounds. But in many in- 


— 





stances, though the offering may not have 
been so munificent, the intention has not 
been less kind, and the self-denial may have 
been still more complete. This wonderful | 
restorative agency of care and change, | 
which once seemed limited to the middle 
and upper classes, is now increasingly 
brought within the range of the poor. The 
working man now often makes an income | 
that impinges on what may be called the | 
middle-class income, and he is in many cases | 
learning to utilise his gains by calling in the 
aids and helps familiar to the class about him. 
And when he is still unable to do this for him- 
self, religion and philanthropy are prepared 
to do ever so much for him. It is extremely 
interesting to watch the incubation of the 
idea of a convalescent hospital or home, and 
its gradual development. Sometimes it has 
been some grateful sufferer, mercifully raised 
up from a bed of suffering, who has been 
anxious to evince his gratitude, and afford 
to others the remedies that have proved so 
salutary. Sometimes such a good work has 
been undertaken to do pious honour to the 
memory of parent or friend. Sometimes a 
kindly mind, touched with heavenly com- 
passion, has cast about for means of useful- 
ness to its fellow-creatures, and has seen 
reason to devote itself to this the latest form 
of the practical work of the Christian spirit. 

The scheme has frequently commenced in 
the most simple and rudimentary way. We 
know a lady who took a little house in a row 
of little houses, put in some plain furniture, 
told her London friends to send down a few 
poor people recovering from illness in the 
London alleys, and put in a decent, motherly 
woman to do what cooking and cleaning 
they could not very well do for themselves. 
Sometimes a country farmhouse has been 
taken, for the sake of the pure, exhilarating 
mountain air, and some good soul has | 
gathered around her a colony of the faint 
and sick and poor. A garden is thought the | 
first necessary adjunct. When it has been | 
at the seaside, there has been an early in- 
vestment in a bathing machine or a donkey 
and chaise. Such simple beginnings some- 
times develop into a large and remarkable 
institution, with its organization and staff, 
its elaborate system, its gorgeous chapel, and 
architectural effects. All the great hospitals 
are unceasingly putting themselves en rapport 
with these convalescent institutions. The 
Brompton Hospital for Consumption was 
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enriched some time ago by an enormous 
bequest, left in a most unlikely kind of way 
by an old lady of eccentric and penurious 
habits. It has been conjectured that she had 
at one time procured admission as an in- 
| patient or out-patient, and having derived 
great benefit showed her gratitude by con- 
ferring this splendid endowment. The com- 
mittee of the Brompton Hospital had 
intended to open a convalescent hospital, 
but not being able to obtain possession of a 
site that would satisfy all their requirements, 
they have extended their present work by 
occupying some buildings just opposite their 
beautiful and spacious hospital buildings, 
which are now really famous. The want 
indicated is supplied by the large and grow- 
ing mass of buildings known as the Ventnor 
Cottage Hospital for Consumption, which in 
some points of view may justly be regarded 
as a convalescent hospital. We have known 
persons removed there apparently in an ad- 
vanced stage of pulmonary disease, who have 
experienced the delicious sensations of con- 
valescence at the Ventnor Cottage Hospital. 
It may easily be imagined how the care and 
tenderness with which they are treated in- 
doors, and the exquisite outward scenery 
with which these homes are so often sur- 
rounded, act in the most wonderful and 
invigorating manner upon the poor patient. 
Take some poor London boy or girl who 
has been working away in the slums and 
alleys of London, whose notions of the 
country have been limited to the Victoria 
Park or Greenwich Common, and transport 
them to some sheltered retreat by green 
pastures and still waters, by the sea or amid 
the hills, and give them an outer peace and 
repose to which they are altogether unaccus- 
tomed, and it is no wonder that the change 
appears to them to be something para- 
disaical. I was told the other day of a poor 
| woman, who appeared peculiarly hard and 
| Callous, bursting into sudden tears when she 
observed the beauty of the scenes by which she 
| was surrounded. One is sorry to think, some- 
| times, that the pleasant season of change is 
| SO soon over, and that the patient has to 
return perhaps to the sordid, unhealthy 
surroundings of the back streets. Still the 
effectual help is generally obtained which en- 
ables them to resume the battle of life. Under 
peculiar circumstances the duration of stay 
may be prolonged at the discretion of sensible 
committees, who do not insist upon inflexible 
rules, but modify them according to circum- 
stances. It not unfrequently happens also, 
that a patient has secured a timely retreat, 





and so another home opens for him before 
he has finished with the one he has. Prac. 
tically, then, very few of the convalescent 


patients return into the world before they || 
have achieved all the good which rest and || 


care might do for them. 

We have spoken of these institutions being 
intended for the poor, but sometimes highly- 
cultivated and well-born people are glad to 
embrace their advantages. Every medical 
attendant of homes and hospitals know that 
such people form an element in such places, 


In some cases provision is expressly made | 


for the reception of a better class of patients, 
These will pay fifteen shillings, a guinea, or 
even thirty shillings a week. 
heard of their being allowed to exceed this 
last sum. 
the same grounds are open to all ; but there 
are separate sitting-rooms and the bedrooms, 
such as those into which we have been per- 
mitted to peep, have quite a luxurious cha- 
racter. 


The small institution of Seaford is an | 


extremely interesting one. It was, we be- 
lieve, the very earliest of the convalescent 
“stitutions. 
out-of-the-world sort of place. 
goes no farther. 
end of all things. 
fondly cherished at Seaford, how one night 
a gentleman arrived there, slept in the small 
plain room, which is nevertheless the best, 
the next morning took his walks abroad, 
ascended the heights and made his observa- 
tions, and was none else than Field Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington. It has one of the 
many Martello towers that stud the coast; 
and when it is necessary to pull them down 
it is found out how solidly they are made. 
Seaford is only a mile or two from New- 
haven ; but, so to speak, it is left stranded 
high and dry, and of the thousands that 
stream through Newhaven for the Continent, 
hardly any tourist seems to think it worth 
while to stray onwards to the old-world town. 
The salubrity of the place is very remarkable 
on account of the dry, pure air, and the 
equable atmosphere. It suits all except 
those in an advanced stage of consumption. 
In thirteen years there has only been one 
death. This fact attracted the notice of the 
Registrar-General, who desired that the dis- 
trict registrar should take a special note 
of the case for him. The authorities of this 
hospital have been strongly advised to migrate 
from this old-world, old-fashioned place to 
some more fashionable neighbourhood, where 
they would be more sure of support ; and, 





We have never | 


The diet is always the same, and | 





Seaford is a remote, lonely, | 
The railway | 
The place seems to be the || 
The recollection is stil} | 
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indeed, they need all the support they can 
receive. As they have been so successful with 
their cases, they do not like to make any 
change which might be a change for the 
worse. The good report of the institution 
has been attended by an increase of patients, 
which is not, however, met by an increase 
of subscribers. The patients are of a some- 
what peculiar class. They are not so much 
the very poor as the class immediately above 
them, to whom a little assistance would be 
valuable ; a class too often overlooked. A 
small payment—about five shillings a week— 
is made by each patient, and this enables 
them to retain their self-respect, and become 
self-reliant. It is a great feature about this 
institution, that though hard pressed, it has 
never been in debt, and has always had a 
small balance to show. They are now 
obliged to build as their lease has run out, 
and we wish them every success, 

One of the most remarkable of the con- 
valescent homes, which deserves to be best 
known but is least known, is the private 
establishment belonging to the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company at Bognor. The London 
City companies possess enormous riches, but 
it cannot often happen that they distribute 
them so well and wisely as is done in this 
instance by this company. Perhaps the 
country at large would be all the better for 
the free ventilation of the subject of the in- 
come and expenditure of city companies. 
Some remarkable statistics might be given 
of the number of luncheons consumed, and 
of fees paid for attending the luncheons. 
The Merchant Taylors’ Company have per- 
formed a generous deed which may be held 
up to the imitation and close competition of 
other London companies. In 1870 the 
company furnished a fine old mansion in 
Sussex, just three minutes’ walk from the 
sea-shore, standing in seven acres of ground, 
with a large lawn well timbered, affording 
plenty of shade in summer. They make up 
thirty-five beds, which they contemplate in- 
creasing to fifty ; but they cannot go beyond 
that number, as otherwise the home-like 
character of the retreat would be destroyed. 
Only men are admitted, of which we are 

| tather glad, as the majority of the smaller 
| homes seem limited to women. The object 
\| of the company is to perfect the work of the 
| surgeon, by affording rest, good air, good 
| food, and good care to poor men who, after 
| surgical operations for accidents, are dis- 
Missed from the hospitals as cured. They 
accept a few other cases besides surgical— 
such as rheumatic fever, low fever, and 





general debility. The remarkable feature 
about this institution is, that not only is no 
payment required, but no introduction is 
even necessary, and no certificates or cha- 
racters are asked for. Men present them- 
selves one day in the week at the company’s 
hall, where they are examined by a medical 
attendant, and if they come under the descrip- 
tion of convalescent—that is to say, do not 
require medical attendance, and are without 
wounds, unless so far healed that the patient 
can attend to them himself, the applicant is 
admitted in the order of vacancy and priority 
of application. Everything is done in the 
kindest way, for the company consider their 
patients their guests, and treat them royally. | 
A gentleman who has been chairman of the | 
committee, and has had to visit the Home | 
every week, gives us some interesting par- | 
ticulars. ‘We give food of the very best | 
description that can be bought—meat, the 
best joints, excellent new milk, bread the | 
purest, and the best fresh butter. Our ambi- | 
tion is to renew the system, and produce | 
bone and muscle. Our total cost, without | 
counting original outlay, is £40 a bed per | 
annum. It is wonderful to me to think that | 
so many men, taken without the slightest 
knowledge of their characters, should turn 
out so well.” They come for terms of from | 
three to five weeks, but, of course, they can | 
leave whenever they like before the expira- | 
tion of the term; and if they do not conform | 
to the rules the matron is empowered to dis- 
miss them at once, without appealing to the 
company. Since July, 1870, about fifteen | 
hundred patients have been admitted. Only 
some fifteen have been sent away, almost | 
entirely for going to public-houses contrary to | 
the rules. Of course, unless such rules were 
adopted, and stringently carried out, the 
whole character of such institutions would be | 
altered and debased. 

Many varieties of these institutions might 
be enumerated, each with its characteristic | 
note. Thus there is one home at the sea- 
side, which is entirely devoted to sick 
children. Another very interesting home 
is Mrs. Kitto’s Home, situated at Bletch- 
ingly, where that lady and her friends receive 
poor people from the East-end of London 
for rest, good food, and pure air. Similarly 
the Countess of Ducie has a Home on Lord 
Ducie’s estate at Tortworth, in Gloucester- 
shire. At Shirehampton, near Bristol, just 
below the famous Penpole Point, which 
commands such magnificent views of the 
Avon, the Channel, and the Welsh Hills in 
the distance, there is a small Convalescent 
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Home, to which the Bristolians might be 
urged to give a more liberal measure of sup- 
port. It only has six beds ; it was originally 
started and maintained, as in so many 
similar instances, by a single individual ; 
and as it has only been languidly supported 
| since it exchanged an individual for a general 
| support, it may be commended to any one 
| who, like Howard, would tread an open but 
unfrequented path to immortality. At East- 
bourne there is a Convalescent Home esta- 
| blished and maintained by the numerous and 
| wealthy congregation of the now famous 
| church of All Saints. This receives nearly 
| two thousand patients a year, although one 
| of the wards is lost to patients, being used 
as a temporary chapel. It is sad to know 
| that here, as in kindred institutions, many 
| are rejected for want of space, and weeks 
| often elapse before the nominated can find 
| admission. ‘This hospital is almost singular, 
| in the fact that a subscriber’s letter admits a 
| patient free, and that it admits patients who 
| are generally considered ineligible, namely, 
| young children, and those who still require 
nursing or surgical care. The Bournemouth 
| Sanatorium is a remarkable and well-known 
| place, accommodating some forty consump- 
tive patients; and still more recent and 
| remarkable is the beautiful Convalescent 
| Home, with its striking architecture, situated 
at the head of one of those romantic chines 
for which the Hampshire coast is so famous. 
This was established in memory of the late 
Lord Herbert of Lea, and is conducted by a 
memorial committee ; his widow, Lady Her- 
bert, took the management, and the first 
stone was laid by his son, the Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

Then there are various convalescent homes 
that are open to the educated or “ better” 
classes. ‘There is an institution for “ gentle- 
| women” at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, which admits 
| convalescents, and also admits those who are 
| seriously ill. Of course, a convalescent is 

liable to arelapse, and such cases are treated 
with great tenderness and consideration. 
| The St. Raphael’s Convalescent Home, at 
Torquay, is a very remarkable institution. 
it is not situated by the water-side below the 
hills, as would suit the hopeless pulmonary 
invalid, but is boldly placed on the height to 
catch the invigorating breezes from the moor- 
lands and from the Channel. ‘There is a 
very interesting history connected with this 
home. It had been planned by a private 
speculation, and was hardly rising two feet 
above the ground, when one afternoon it 
was. seen by an individual, who at once dis 





covered that it was peculiarly fitted for q || 
Home of this kind, and promptly secured, 
It has the noble hall and large rooms of the 
great palatial villas of Torquay, without any 
of the expensive ornamentation in which |! 
private residences rejoice. A kindly lady || 
paid for the building and provided large || 
sums for its maintenance ; but eventually she |! 
went over to the Church of Rome, and her 
income having become materially reduced, 
whatever remained unexpended was returned | 
to her. A medical man attends the institu. | 
tion constantly and gratuitously, according | 
to the Good-Samaritan fashion prevalent 
among the members of such institutions; | 
one of the sisters, as I can speak from practical 
experience, knows skilfully to dispense. The | 
institution is under the management of the 
Sisters of St. John’s of Clewer. They showed 
us all over it—the dining-room, I beg pardon, | 
the refectory; the bedrooms, I again beg 
pardon, the cubicles. Some of these last, 
where the ladies pay a guinea or thirty 
shillings a week, are elegant and even luxur- 
ous, as large and well furnished as any in 
the Imperial Hotel. They all dine in com- 
mon, but there are separate day-rooms for 
ladies, and for those who are not their social 
equals. One large room is beautifully deco- 
rated as a private chapel, where the service 
is performed daily by the chaplain of the in- 
stitution. The chapel is not an exquisite | 
structure like that of the parent institution | 
of Clewer, nor yet like that of the House of 
Mercy at Bovey Tracey, some dozen miles | 
from Torquay, but we have no doubt some | 
such. chapel will eventually be added. The | 
institution appears to be doing a large, pros- | 
perous, and most benevolent work. All the 
visible signs of happiness and reviving health 
were around us, and those who support it 
might see at once the good which they were 
doing. 
“You 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


walk lame, sir,” said the Lady | 
Superioress to me, as I hobbled across the 
hall to my “ midge,” the peculiar vehicle of | 


| 


the Torquay hills. ‘“ Yes,” I answered; “a 
new boot has broken the skin of the heel, | 
and has quite lamed me.” A look of the 
most good-natured kindness and concem 
was on her face, and an intimation was given | 
to the Sister of the dispensary gift that she | 
should attend to my hurt. In a moment 
the obnoxious boot was removed, bathing 
applied to the suffering heel, and the boot 
was sentenced to dismissal. Then a com- 
pline was adjusted and carefully bound up; 
and a slipper of somewhat ecclesiastical 
pattern was given me, and also its fellow, 
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that I might keep the pair as a souvenir. 
I was implored to take liniments with me. 
Nothing could exceed the grace and gladness 
of those two refined ladies, in being per- 
mitted to show this act of courtesy to the 
wayfarer, not for the sake of his unworthy 
self, but that they might indicate the character 
of one that would wash the feet of a disciple. 
I have reason to believe that they saved me 
from what might have been serious conse- 
quences; and I am sure that I would not 
exchange those slippers, which I design for an 
heirloom, with any pair of Wellingtons that 
might be offered in exchange. 

Another small convalescent hospital of 
| another kind, but connected with Torquay, 
| that I visited was at Moreton-Hampstead, on 
| the frontiers of the Dartmoor country. A 
| kind-hearted Torquay physician was struck 
| by the fact that the Torquay poor did not 
|make such progress as might be expected 
| in their beautiful climate. ‘That climate, so 
| admirably suited for consumptive patients, 
| is found a great deal too relaxing for the 
| natives. The soft cultivated seaboard country 
|is girdled by an elevated region, that is 
| swept by the keen bracing moorland breezes. 
| It is remarkable within what slight a dis- 
| tance there are such varying climates in 
| South Devonshire. The good doctor was 
| satisfied that the change from relaxing air 
| to the keen air was the one thing needed 
| by his poor Torquay patients, and after his 
death his daughters honoured his memory 
| by carrying out his designs. They found an 
| old pleasant mansion, which they hired and 
furnished, and a kind lady-like body to 
| superintend it. The place was just an old- 
| fashioned house, with all the comforts and 
| appointments of a gentleman’s residence. 
| The air is so keen and bracing, that it is 
| thought best to shut it up in the depth of 
| winter, The charge made for patients was 
| only half-a-crown a week. The patients are 
| limited to the county of Devonshire. Five 
| months passed after it was opened and not 
| a single patient made an appearance. ‘Then 

they came in with a rush. It was necessary 
| to put up more beds, and I am afraid that 
| the necessary number of cubic feet was not 
| Preserved in the bedrooms. But in the 
| Summer the patients live almost entirely in 
| the open air. The hospital is open to men 
| and women alike, the women preponderating 
|In number. They have all their meals to- 
| gether in a comfortable dining-room ; the 
| men seem to be unlimited in the important 
| item of tobacco. 




















Many and most interesting are the details | 


| 


that come out respecting the management and 
support of these institutions, evidencing 
touching self-denial and Christian love. 
Thus there is one convalescent hospital 
which has always refused to advertise its 
existence and its claims, and which is re- 
markable for the most economical manage- 
ment. I may be permitted to mention that 
this is the Dover Home. A kind lady was 
the foundress of the institution, and gave it 
an effectual start. The same lady, year by 
year, devotes the greater part of her income 
to its support. She also takes upon herself 
the offices of lady superintendent, secretary, 
housekeeper, head nurse; in short she 
delights in her work, and finds it to be her 
meat in doing the Father’s will, in such 
loving-kindness and self-denial. The super- 
intendent of a great London hospital writes 
to me: “TI send usually from this hospital 
eighty or ninety patients annually to the 
Home, and they all express themselves as 
highly gratified with the care taken of them, 
and the manner in which they are fed. In 
fact it is the most popular home of any to 
which we send patients, possibly from the 
circumstance that both sexes are admitted, 
and Mrs. allows them to meet at meals 
and at other times, under her own superin- 
tendence. A husband and wife, or a mother 
with a weak child or two, may also be 
accommodated at the Home in separate 
rooms, and it is made as much as possible a 
family party.” These words indicate the 
true character of what such institutions 
ought to be. The convalescent hospital 
ought always, as far as possible, to be the 
convalescent home. Everything must be 
done to deprive it of that barracks character 
which is so soon acquired, and to make the 
tone of intercourse with the managers affec- 
tionate and familiar, rather than official. 

It is astonishing how much depends on 
the matron in all these institutions. Nothing 
but a real love of the peculiar work could 
sustain a matron in all her arduous duties. 
In her soul there must brightly glow the love 
of God and the love of man. A friend who 
has had the best opportunities of closely 
watching such institutions, writes of the 
matron that the main good of the work 
carried on was due to her. “ Her heart is in 
her work; she identifies herself with each 
patient, learns his history, amuses him when 
in health, and enters into his joys and 
sorrows. She always passes an hour or two 
with them in the evening, and reads aloud 
when they desire it. One evening in the 


| week she obtains the assistance of a few 
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neighbours, and they have a musical enter- 
tainment. Another evening they have 
music and singing among themselves.” We 
have ourselves had occasion to observe the 
absolute reverence and affection with which 
all the household regard the matron or 
mother of such an establishment. Many are 
the evidences of this. One girl writes thus 
to the matron of the institution at Weston- 
super-Mare: ‘I think so much of your happy 
home. Oh, how much I should like to 
come again to see your home! I miss the 
sweet and happy smiles you used to cast 
upon me. I never shall forget you. I hope 
I may be spared to visit you once more on 
earth. It seems to me but a dream that I 
have left you entirely. I think of you the first 
thing in the morning and the last thing at 
night. My earnest prayer is for.you and all 
dear to you. I cannot drown the sweet 
tones of your voice from my ears. I hope 
all the patients feel towards you as I did. I 
wish you all the love and gratitude and 
blessing that this world can afford.” Another 
young lady, who is not equally gushing, 
writes in a style which, though not effusive, is 
perfectly satisfactory: “On arriving home I 
had a dose of the dumps, for I could not 
bear to part with you all. They all say at 
home that I am looking heaps better. My 


little sister says that I have grown as fat as a 


pudding. I feel so well and strong. I feel 
so different now I’m going back to school 
than I did when I left. I feel able to learn 
anything now.” 

Of course there are peculiar difficulties 
attending all these institutions. There is 
the clear distinction to be maintained be- 
tween the convalescent home and the con- 
valescent hospital, and again between the con- 
valescent hospital and the ordinary hospital 
and infirmary. Although the distinction is 
clear enough, it is often lost sight of by the 
poor patients, and even those who recom- 
mend them. All these institutions, with 
only one or two exceptions, are unanimous 
in declining any cases that require an active 
medical or surgical treatment. There are 
institutions in numbers that deal with such 
cases, but they are entirely outside the pro- 
vince of convalescent institutions. These 
have not got the staff and the appliances for 
such cases; their functions and objects are 
altogether different. It is found that sub- 
scribers, with a right of nomination, fre- 





quently send up patients of whom they have 
no personal knowledge, who are not con- 
valescent, but, on the contrary, seriously ill, | 
These poor people arrive at their destination 
in a distressing state of absolute illness, 
expecting and requiring continuous medical 
attendance and treatment. Sometimes they 
are so ill that they cannot be sent away, 
much as all the normal arrangements are 
disturbed by their presence ; generally they 
are passed on to the other hospitals or 
returned to their homes. As one of the 
reports observes, “Every one is dis- | 
appointed through such an error; first, the 
well-intending friend, who charitably pro- | 
cures a nomination under a misapprehen- | 
sion ; secondly, the members of the society 
whose nominations and influence are used | 
to no good purpose; thirdly, the patient | 
who travels, it may be, a long way in sickness, 
deriving no benefit, but the reverse, and at a 
cost which is more serious when the power 
to earn wages is suspended.” It is found 
necessary to adopt very stringent rules to 
prevent the recurrence of such cases. They 
devolve the cost of sending back such cases | 
on the people who sent them, and they take | 
care that all cafididates are medically ex. | 
amined for admission beiore they present | 
themselves at the gates. In the course of | 
time the peculiar character and province of 
these institutions will be perfectly under- 
stood. It is gratifying to be able to add, 
that although we have freely indicated the | 
great need that exists of continuous aid, | 
yet they are all fairly prosperous, and the 
movement seems to be extending in various | 
directions. We observe that an analogous | 
kind of institution, called “The Rest,” is | 
being established in several places. There 
is abundant room for every phase of this 
kindly sort of institution. From the point 
of view of economy and public safety, it is a | 
service to society to make its maimed and 
sickly members recruited, strong, and bread- 
earners once more, rather than that they 
should, in too frequent cases, drag on an | 
existence burdensome to themselves and to | 
the community. But there is a still higher 
point of view which could alone have en- 
listed the active effort, sympathy, and self- | 
denial of so many brothers and sisters of 
mercy—the earnest, simple desire to follow | 
the blessed steps of Him “who went about | 
doing good.” 

F. ARNOLD. 
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AN INVITATION. 


ISTEN, what do the breezes say, 
Full of the breath of the sweet fresh hay ? 
“Come away! 
Leave your work, and come and play, 
Or make the hay ! 
Come away, come away!” 





| 
| 


Listen, what do the thrushes say, 

Thrushes and finches and wrens to-day ? 
««Come away!” 

All the birds twitter of mirth and play, 
So merry are they— 
“Come away, come away!” 
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Look at the sunbeams how they play, 
Chasing the shadows so madly to-day ! 
Come away ! 
Put all the books and the work away, 
It is holiday, 
Old Dame Nature’s holiday. 
a 





~~ 
ok tee 3 “A 


Are you then deaf that you plod to-day 
At common tasks while such messengers say, 
‘© Come away ?” 
Oh, learn the worth of an idle day, 
Come away, come away 
Into the ficlds with the sweet fresh hay ! 
J. BESEMERES. 
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THE CONFLICT IN THE BERNESE JURA. 


5 Aveo lately returned from a trip 
through the Bernese Jura, I think 
some notice of the politico-religious conflict 


' going on there may interest some of our 


| 


| affair throughout. 


| readers. 


Being desirous of fairly hearing 
both sides of the question, I felt myself 
fortunate, just before entering the Jura, in 
falling in with one of the most zealous of 
the revoked, or as, he said, he gloried in 
styling himself, exiled curés. I afterwards 
found he had taken an active lead in the 
His “ exile,” like that of 


| many of his brethren, is not a far-off one 


He freely: moves about the rest of the Canton 
Berne, and makes his abode only a few miles 


| from his old parish, just over the cantonal 


border, whence he can keep up constant 
written and frequent personal intercourse with 


| as many of his old flock as wish to visit him, 
| and avail themselves of his ministrations. Nor 


is he without the occasional excitement of a 


| visit to his old parish—of course, in disguise. 
| Thisalso is the case with many of his brethren. 


Thus far, moreover, the large resources at the 
command of the “ Pius Vereins,” and other 
of the widely spread “ Mission ” associations 
of the Church of Rome appear to make up 


| very fairly for the losses these clergy have 


sustained through deprivation of their bene- 
fices. I listened with deep interest to my 


| friend’s graphie and fervently-told story: he 
| was unmistakeably in earnest, and the facts 
| he gave, sh@Wing the steps by which the 
| affair has reached its present stage, I found 
| fully confirmed by after-testimonies both 
| oral and documeitary. So, I could honestly 
| assure him, I admired his conscientious 
| adherence to ‘his convictions, though wholly 


| unable to share those convictions. 


For, I 


| added, careftl study of the principles on 


which he madéit his ‘boast to act;—those of 
the Syllabus and Ericyclical, under the “ in- 


| fallible” guidance of “the old man elo- 


| quent” in the Vaticatii—convinced me*that: 


| no free constitutional government 


admit such claims, off the paft of a State- 
paid clergy, as, on his oWn showifig, he or 


his brethren had advanced. 


Few Englishmen, I think, could come to 


| any other conclusion, on listening to this 
| good priest’s story, and reading the very 
| Strong, bold protests he and his fellow-clergy, 
| as also their deposed bishop, addressed to the 
| Berne Government, as well as to the Supreme 
| Judicial Court of Appeal, which ultimately 


| passed the sentence of revocation. 


My 





friend was naturally proud of the fact that 
not one of the ninety-seven Jura clergy, who 
signed their joint protest to Governnient, 
had withdrawn his name, though remission 
of the revocation sentence was offered to 
all who, within fourteen days of its issue, 
would withdraw their signatures. Their 
brother-curé, in the city of Berne, apparently 
did not feel it his duty to join in the Protest, 
and he remains undisturbed at his post. I 
visited four chef-lieux, Porrentruy, Saigne- 
legier, Delemont, and Lauffen, also some of 
the principal country parishes, and obtained 
information about others. In this way, I 
made personal acquaintance with more than 
half of the clergy recently placed in the Jura: 
these at present. amount to twenty-two; 
twenty-eight’ Will be shortly elected to the 
remaining vaéant cures, By re-arranging 
parishes, it has beefi found that about fifty 
clergy may faitly be expectéd to do the duty 
formerly dotte by nearly double that number. 
Further, I was kindly furnished with informa- 
tion by a considefable niiber of laymen, 
in various positions, including some of the | 
leading officialé* atvd others*well qualified to 
form opinféfs—Liberal Catholics, Ultra- 
montanes, at¥@ Protestant'lookets-on. And, 
if I mentio# thém last, by no means value 
least thé vieWs* express¢d by earnest good 
women, On béth sides;—for where religious, 
as well a pattiotic, feelings are so deeply 
stirred, the Women cafihot fail to be pro- 
foundly inflwéiced, and influence in their 
turn. THesé ififtities gave me two clear 
impressions : (4)) Phat the Liberal Catholic 
party, in favotir ‘of the récent action of the 
Berne Goverfiffiefit, and also of eventual 
Church Reformation, includes very real and 
important, th6tigh mingled, elements, and 
their movement givés good hopes for the 
futuré, notwithstanding the many grave 
obstacles with whith, at présent, it has to 
contend. ; 
(2.) That the word “persécution ” (which 
ofie often hears both in and out of Switzer- 
land), applied to the conduct of the Berne 
‘Government, whether as regards the revoked 
clergy, or the Ursuline nuns sent away from 
Porrentruy, or the “Sisters,” who will shortly 
have to follow them (from St. Urzanne and 
Saignelegier), is simply out-of place—a misuse 
of language. Allow me to give a few details. 
In three out of the four chef-lieux, the 
movement is fairly progressing. I spent 4 
Sunday at Porrentruy, and one at Delemont. 
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_ which includes some fifty ladies. 


| now were not so great as then. 





| as is also the case in Canton Soleure. 
| term is fixed on as being that for which the 
| State civil officials are also elected. For 
| Porrentruy, the estimate I felt nearest the 
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| In both those parish churches I found very 


respectable congregations. At Porrentruy, 
I had not expected to see so many ladies, 
evidently of the upper families, and well- 
dressed women, old and young. There were 
also a goodly number of girls and boys for 
catechism. The chanting was excellently 
performed by a choir of young men. In the 
morning, I counted more than two hundred 
persons going out of church. Several per- 


| sons assured me that the congregation was 


not as full as usual, owing to summer absence 
of several families. The curé, Abbé Dera- 
mey, said the same of his catechetical classes : 
he has a hundred and thirty children on his list. 

He has instituted a Comité de Bienfaisance, 
I had the 
pleasure of meeting one of these ladies, an 


| extremely intelligent person, her heart wholly 


in the movement, and full of confident hope 
for its future. She recounted ‘her experience 
of the former religious conflict in the Jura, 
when a military occupation was necessary, 
and assured Abbé Deramey his difficulties 
I found it 
hopeless to get concordant estimates of the 
relative numbers of Ultramontanesand Liberal 


|, Catholics, beyond the broad fact, admitted by 


all alike, that the Ultramontanes are in a con- 
siderable majority, especially in the country 
districts, and notably in the Franches Mon- 


| tagnes. Otherwise, widely differing estimates 
_ are held by different persons. The publisher 
| of the leading Ultramontane journal, Ze 
| Pays, estimated the Liberal Catholics at one- 


fifth of the population, but allowed the pro- 


| portion to be greater in the towns. The 


official report on “ The Causes, Course, and 
Present Condition of the Jurassian Church 
Conflict,” recently published by the “ Church 
‘Direction ”” department of the Berne Govern- 


| ment, states that the last “Folk Vote” 
| showed one-third of the population were not 
| ultramontane, and that, on that account, it 
| became needful for the Government pro- 


visionally to supply their religious needs by 
selecting and appointing new clergy. Most 
of the new clergy are instituted for six years ; 
a few are temporarily placed, until the forth- 
coming elections. All will be elected only 
for six years, with capability of re-election ; 
This 





truth gave about one thousand Liberal Ca- 
tholics, fifieen hundred : Ultramontanes, and 
another fifteen hundred of what Irish 
priests call “not practical Catholics,” indif- | 


ferent, im many cases free-thinkers, and 
heedless of their religion; politically, many 
of these vote, on public occasions, on the 
Liberal Catholic side. Persons placed out- 
side the movement assured me it had | 
steadily gained ground in the town. Two | 
priests, who had not signed the Protest, 
regularly officiate for the Ultramontanes in 
Porrentruy. Their services are held in the 
court of a large house; the entrance opens 
on one of the principal streets. It was filled 
with a compact crowd ; some twenty persons | 
stood round the entrance, unable to get | 
room inside ; all were quiet and reverent, I | 
thought the assembly larger than in the 
parish church ; but it was not easy to judge. 
At Delemont, the congregation in the 
parish church was, at least, as large as that | 
at Porrentruy, the proportion of men larger ; 
the day was very wet. ‘There, the Ultra- 
montanes worship in a temporary wooden 
church they have erected ; it is neatly fitted 
up. They have no priest; their old curé is 
on the French frontier; he says mass at 
the same hour they assemble, and they 
“assist in intention.” Their congregation, 
especially the number of women, was much | 
larger than in the parish church. At Un- | 
tervelier, just at the mouth of the pic- 
turesque gorge of Pichoux, is a_ fine 
cavern in the face of the bold cliffs which 
line the high road; this the Ultramontanes | 
have fitted up as a temporary church; the | 
“genius loci” there must tell impressively, I | 
think. In the large country parishes of 
Courgenay and Cheveney I found the Liberal 
Catholic movement had gained a larger pro- | 
portion of the population than in the two | 
towns. The population appears pretty equally | 
divided into one-third Liberal Catholics, one- 
third Ultramontanes, and one-third “neuters.” 
In the country, there are comparatively few 
“indifferent,” scarcely any “ free-thinkers;” 
but everywhere I heard of and found 
“ neuters,” Z.¢., persons who at present stand 
aloof from both sides, and frequent neither 
worship, are awaiting the ultimate issue of the 
struggle. Probably these will end by joining 
the winning side. Many are known to be 
more or less in favour of the Liberal Ca- 
tholics, but have not courage to avow them- 
selves; many are under pressure of social 
and material interests. In several other 
country parishes, in the districts of Porren- 
truy and-_Delemont, the movement is reported 
as making good progress. At St. Urzanne, 
I found the new curé a true good. Samaritan ; 
the evening I reached there he returned from 
starting on his way home an Italian railway 
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employé, whom he had kindly taken into his 
parsonage and nursed for five weeks, through 
a severe typhus fever. In that parish, as in 
others, the old curé before leaving had held 
a special service, and summoned the people, 
with candles in their hands, to swear before 
the altar to have nothing to do with his 
“intruding” successor; not to attend his 
services, nor listen to his teaching. Such an 
appeal and oath naturally tells on super- 
stitious minds ; but the people are beginning 
to feel such an oath ought not to bind them. 
The “Sisters” also have formed a powerful 
hindrance at St. Urzanne. They are French, 
not Swiss citizens ; but the Government had 
entrusted them with the obd/igatory girls’ 
school of the commune, and with a large 
house in which they also have boarders. 
They openly and vehemently opposed the 
Government and new curé in this conflict ; 
turned children out of the school who went 
to the new curé’s catechizing ; refused him 
admission to give the religious instruction in 
the school required by law; got up pro- 
cessions and loud singings close to the 
church, to disturb his services. On one 
occasion, the parents of a poor girl, who died 
in their house, wished the new curé to bury 
her; thereupon the “Sisters” left her body 
outside, unattended, to be fetched by the 
friends and curé. Their overt acts of oppo- 
sition have been so repeated, that the 
Government has given them notice to quit. 
Thus, the school will pass into other hands, 
and a great obstacle be removed. The 
school committee are now in favour of the 
new curé. At Saignelegier, and throughout 
the Franches Montagnes district (with one 
notable exception), the opposition to the 
movement is strongest, and as yet most 
successful. Some special causes help to 
account for this. All agree that the Franches 
Montagnards are a remarkably vigorous, in- 
telligent, hardy, strong-willed race ; but their 
country had been too long neglected by 
Government ; the roads were defective ; some 
details given me reminded one of England’s 
too long neglect of Ireland. Thus, the ob- 
stacles common to the rest of the Jura have 
been intensified there. The clergy, trained 
for the most part in French seminaries under 
Jesuit influence, were heart and soul in 
sympathy with their neighbouring French 
Ultramontane brethren. In this neglected 
district they had gained overweening in- 
fluence, and their parishes were often, 
practically, little “states of the Church.” 
The new curé of Saignelegier is a notable 
man; one can’t move about the Jura, with- 





out hearing the wildest stories of him and 
his revolver! Monsieur Bissey is a French 
priest, long resident in America, and a 
naturalised American citizen. Beirfg in 
France, and hearing of the want of clergy 
in the Jura, he volunteered for the post 
of greatest difficulty and danger. The Préfet 
gave fair warning of the probable risks at 
Saignelegier. This decided Curé Bissey to 
take the post. He is a man of stalwart 
frame, determined look, and full of vigour. 
I could not help feeling Dickens would have 
been charmed to find such a bizarre character, 
and would not have forgotten to note that he 
lived on “Mount Terrible.” The menaces 
and stones of a large crowd put his courage 
and steadfastness to the test, the first time he 
came out of church ; his not large congrega- | 
tion fled in alarm, but he quietly stalked | 
through unhurt. The Préfet summoned the | 
gendarmes, and a further force was sent to | 
the parish for a short time. Finding prowlers | 
threatening his house at night, he wrote a 
characteristic, I must add rash, letter to the 
mayor —a strong Ultramontane — warning 
him that if any night-assailant-fell under his 
revolver the mayor must be held responsible. 
He also fired twice into the air at night to 
frighten assailants away. ‘This incident has, 
of course, sufficed for a plentiful crop of 
“revolver” stories. All is quiet now. How- 
ever little the bulk of his parishioners relish 
his ministrations, all own his pluck and in- 
defatigable discharge of his duties, and those | 
who know him best gladly testify to his real 

kindness of heart. This parish furnished | 
two or three incidents which showed me, in | 
the strongest light, the difficulties and painful | 
social divisions this conflict has evoked. I | 
fell in with an Ultramontane innkeeper of the | 
place on my way there. In reply to a remark 

that the Jura conflict was much talked of, | 
both in and out of the country, he replied: 

“Ma foi! beaucoup trop, monsieur!” and 

his face was of rueful length as he went on | 
to tell how the neighbours would no longer | 
meet for a chat over a friendly glass in the | 
inns. “I assure you,” said he, looking very 

solemn, “a man needs to look well round | 
the company now and see who his neigh- 

bours are, before he ventures to open his 

mouth freely.” Another innkeeper is a Pro- | 
testant, the only one there: the new curé 

went to his hotel for a few days, before the | 
parsonage was ready ; forthwith all his old | 
Ultramontane customers deserted him. The | 
innkeeper, however, is also the only veteri- 

nary surgeon in the neighbourhood, and as 

cows and horses would fall sick as heretofore, 
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the Ultramontanes were driven to get dispen- 
| sations for his heretical sevices. A comical 
‘incident, which might have had graver con- 
| sequences, occurred two days before I reached 
Saignelegier. A sick man sent for the ex- 
| yicar, who lives just over the French frontier ; 
| he came disguised in blouse and straw hat, 
ministered in the house, and was returning, 
accompanied by some friends. Their some- 
| what indiscreet demonstration caught the 
_eye of two gendarmes, who recognised the 
| disguised vicar and gave chase. The young 
_vicar proved a good runner and led them 
| helter-skelter across country toward the river 
| Doubs, which there forms the frontier. Just 
'as they neared the bank one of his pursuers 
collared him; the ground was slippery and 
over they both rolled. The vicar rolled into 
the river, which is deep, and he could not 
swim; so, after clutching an overhanging 
_ branch, he was fain to let himself be dragged 
to terra firma by the gendarmes. The Doubs 
there is wholly French water, so the vicar 
quickly protested against this illegal recap- 
ture. The gendarmes, loth to lose their 
hard-won prisoner, carried him to the Préfet, 
_who telegraphed for instructions, which at 
once were sent, directing the vicar’s release, 
as his plea was good. So, his sympathizing 
friends escorted him in triumph, with a band 
of music, across the frontier again. I was 
glad to hear he was none the worse for his 
ducking. 

| This incident illustrates the state of 
matters on the border. Such a state, how- 
ever, cannot go on very long. Already 
, some of the revoked clergy are posted else- 
where, and the hopes they have all done 
their best to inspire into their old flocks of 
French intervention, if Henri V. or Napoléon 
should mount the throne, must be greatly 
dashed by recent events. Still, their per- 
sistent keen opposition, so near at hand, is 
a great obstacle at present. Throughout 
the Jura the social pressure brought to bear, 
| through the skilful organization of the old 
| clergy and “ Pius Vereins,” has been and is 
| most stringent. “Instructions” have been 
found, and are in the hands of Government, 
urging the parishioners to “ flee from the 
Stranger priests—make a void, a complete 
| void, around them and around those who 
flavour them, visit them, and aid them to 
remain in our parishes.” In the house of 
the ex-curé of Courfaivre, was found a cor- 
respondence urging the formation of an 
_ association such as the writer was taking 
_partin. He says, “Try to make one like it, 
to render their life, if not impossible, at least 





painful and intolerable to the intruders and 
their adherents.” “Respecting their adher- 
ents, do not go at all to buy in their shops, 
nor to drink in their public-houses ; give them 
no business, do not take them as _ work- 
men, &c.” (Official Report of “ Church 
Direction,” p. 21.) Threatening letters have 
been freely sent to the new clergy. One 
curé I visited, on a Monday morning, had 
received one the day before, and read it from 
his pulpit. Generally speaking, though the 
best educated and most intelligent part of 
the population are among the Liberal Catho- 
lics, they are not the most wealthy. “ L’argent 
ici est noir,” was a remark I heard more 
than once. Very many workmen and peas- 
ants are under obligations for small loans ; 
their Ultramontane creditors, or employers, 
hold them tight by this means. Where an 
influential employer is a Liberal Catholic, 
the result is favourable to the movement. 
This is the case in the parish of Soubey, the 
exception I spoke of in the Franches Mon- 
tagnes. The most popular layman there is a 
leading master watchmaker: he has thrown 
his influence heartily on the side of the new 
curé, who also is a man of great tact and 
ability, and much liked; the result is the 
movement has gone forward rapidly in that 
parish. Thus far, the Ultramontanes appear 
to have been much more prompt in effective | 
organization for bringing all their moral and 
material influences to bear on the working 
people and small dealers, &c., than the | 
Liberal Catholics, some of whom are now 
anxious to concert measures for combating | 
the “ Pius Verein” pressure by all like fair 
means, such as loan and saving banks, &c. 
In Lauffen, the chef-lieu of the German- 
speaking district of the Jura, the movement | 
has made the most remarkable progress ; the | 
curé and the whole parish, with hardly an 
exception, have heartily thrown themselves 
into it. The curé, Dean Migy, had been for 
several years one of the staff of the upper 
school in Lauffen. On the death of the last 
curé, the parishioners unanimously desired 
Herr Migy to succeed him. The Bishop did 
his utmost to prevent his nomination, and 
for some time placed a monk as administrator 
of the parish ; but the firmness and unanimity 
of the parishioners prevailed, and the Go- 
vernment nominated Pfarrer Migy. Hence, 
on the outbreak of this conflict, his flock 
followed him in rejecting the new Infallibility 
dogma, and in siding with the Government. 
The movement has progressed largely also 
in other parishes of that German-speaking 
district. But, as Soubey is exceptional in 
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the Franches Montagnes, so in this district 
one notable Ultramontane exception is 
found ; the name of the parish escapes me, 
but Dean Migy assured me the unfortunate 
new curé, the “intruder,” cannot get any of 
his flock to enter the church, nor can he 
move about his parish without the children 
hooting after him. Each locality seems to 
have its own special difficulties or advan- 
tages. Throughout Switzerland the German- 
speaking Old-Catholics have one element of 


| strength which their French-speaking brethren 
| as yet lack : viz., the German-speaking priests 


| are native Swiss citizens; 


almost all the 


| French-speaking priests are Frenchmen. Fhe 


choice of new clergy for the Jura has been 


| one of no little delicacy and difficulty; so 
| far as I could venture to judge, it has been 
, successfully performed, with the exception of 
| one or two weak cases, as was almost inevit- 
' able in an arrangement of such urgency. 
| For this both Government and people have 
| been largely indebted to the prudent caution, 


tact, and experience of the Abbé Deramey, 


| the respected curé-dean of Porrentruy, on 
| whom the choice has mainly devolved. To 


Abbé Deramey also, in conjunction with a 


| lay-representative of Government, has fallen 
| the task of publicly introducing the new 
| clergy to their flocks, and inducting them 


into the churches. 

| the Sorbonne, and a theological writer of no 
; mean attainments. 

At present, no external changes or reforms 

| have been made in the Jura church-services, 

| such as Ptre Hyacinthe and his colleagues 


The abbé is a doctor of 


had 


introduced in Geneva. But all the 


| Jura clergy are prepared for such reforms. 
| They await the action of the forthcoming 


| Synod 


of the Swiss National Reformed 
Catholic Church, and are ready to follow its 
decisions. Meantime, the only great step 
they are taking in this direction is the spread 
of the New Testament among their flocks. 
Already, Abbé Deramey has spread several 
hundred copies, and he and his brethren de- 
sire to extend this good work. Last Lent, 
several curés took a Gospel, and read out a 
portion every evening in church, so as to 
finish the reading of the whole book during 
that season. The reading was accompanied 
by short, simple comments. I felt it a hope- 
ful omen for the movement when I left Abbé 
Deramey, at the entrance of the Normal 
Training College for Jura schoolmasters, with 
his Bible in his hand, going to give religious 
instruction from it to the students. The 


| changed direction given to the Jura schools 


bids fair to be an important element of 





strength to the Liberal Catholic movement, 
as it must also be a heavy loss to the Ultra- 
montanes. The Catholic schools had been 
wholly under the influence of the old clergy. 
The Government regulations are the same 
for all the primary schools, Catholic and 
Protestant, in the Jura; the secular instruc- 
tion is the same ; but the religious instruction 
was carefully arranged for the respective 
schools of the “ Reformed ” and “ Catholic” 
“confessions.” Some simple historical bible- 
teaching, stories, biographies, &c., were: en- 
trusted to the school teachers ; but the dog- 
matic teaching was entirely reserved for the 
clergy. In the Catholic schools the religious 
books used were sanctioned by the bishop, 
whose Diocesan Catechism was the dogmatic 
book. 

All this, however, did not suffice the 
clergy, who did not scruple to set aside and 
violate the Government regulations at their 
will. ‘The late Government inspector, him- 
self a Liberal Catholic, assured me that dur- 
ing the last ‘ten years he had repeatedly re- | 
ported such infractions to head-quarters. The 
Government, however, avoided clashing with | 
the clergy on this ground until the recent | 
events occurred. Then Government ordered | 
an extraordinary inspection, which fully veri- 
fied such abuses, and clearly brought to light 
the very marked inferiority of the Catholic 
schools, as compared with the Protestant. 
I was struck with the concordant testimony 
to the fact of this inferiority, admitted on all 
hands. The one side had observed the law; 
the other had neglected and set it at nought. 
Now, in place of one inspector, Government 
has appointed three, to watch over its more 
careful observance for the future. From all 
I could learn by oral inquiry, and by reading 
a variety of documents, official and others, 
kindly furnished me by both sides, I could 
not resist the conclusion that nothing would 
really have satisfied the Jura Ultramontane 
clergy and their adherents short of an abso- 
lutely independent imperium in imperio, in 
which the ecclesiastical imperium should hold 
undisputed sway over all they could possibly 
claim as appertaining to the domain of faith, 
morals, and education. The Kmits of this 
domain they were fain to push throughoutall 
relations of life, public, social, and domestic. 
In this conflict there may have been,—I think 
there has been,—a somewhat needless peremp- 
tory tone and manner of acting on the part 
of both Government and clergy alike ; but 
at bottom the real principles and issue at 
stake appear perfectly clear and simple. 
Either the Ultramontanes, with their pre 
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tensions to regulate all in accordance with 
canon law, the Syllabus, and Encyclical, 
under Papal infallible guidance, or the Go- 
vernment, with its public right and common 
law, had to remain masters of the country. 
The issue could not remain doubtful when 
once fairly raised in a free constitutional 
country, like Switzerland. True it is that had 
France beaten Germany in the late war the 





: , " 
issue might not have been raised so soon or | 


so, decisively. In 1836 the Jura Ultramon- | 
tanes, backed by French diplomacy, fairly | 
beat the Berne Government, and forced it to | 
knock under. They doubtless counted upon 
a second victory now ; but the Government 
may fairly think and say— 


.“‘ Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.”” ' 


LEWIS M. HOGG. 
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VIII.—TRISTAN D’ACUNHA—(concludea). 


| WE landed after breakfast, and pro- 
ceeded to explore the strip along the 
|| shore. We were anxious to have reached the 
| plateau, but the sea was breaking heavily on 
the weather-coast, and it was considered un- 
|| safe to land opposite the practicable ascent in 
||.a ship’s boat. The hut was built to the ex- 
|| treme left of the strip, close to the water-fall, 
'| for the convenience of being near the bounti- 
| ful supply of pure fresh water yielded by the 
| stream. To the right, for about a quarter of 
| a mile, the ground was broken and uneven,— 
|| an accumulation of debris from the cliff, 
| covered with a close thicket of well-grown 
Phylica arborea tangled with long grass, and 
|| the low branches of the trees overgrown with 
|| moss and ferns, the most conspicuous of the 
|| latter the handsome Lemaria robusta, and 
|| the most abundant a spreading Aymeno- 
phylum matted over the stones and stumps. 
|| The noddy (Sterna stolida) builds loose nests 
|| of sticks and leaves in the trees, and the 
ground and the accumulations of moss and 
dead leaves among the fragments of rock, 
are honey-combed with the burrows of a 
grey petrel about the size of a pigeon, of a 
| smaller petrel, and of Prion vitiatus. 
The holes of the larger petrel are like 
|| tabbit burrows, and those of the other two 
|| birds are smaller. They have the entrances 
| usually more or less concealed, and it is odd 
| to hear the chirping of the birds, old and 
| young, muffled by the layer of soil above 
| them all among one’s feet, According to the 
|| Stoltenhoffs, the petrels come to the land in 
| large numbers ih the beginning of September, 
having previously been at sea fishing, when 
they pair and prepare the burrows for their 
nests. They disappear for a time in the 
beginning of October, and return early in 
November, when the female at once lays a 
single long shaped white egg, about the size 
of a duck’s, in the burrow. The young are 





hatched in the beginning of December. The 
full-grown bird has a rank taste, which is 
even communicated to the egg, but the 
young are good eating. The smaller petrel, 
a bluish grey bird, is not much larger than | 
Thalassidroma wilsoni ; it breeds in company 
with Prion, in old holes of the larger petrel | 
or in smaller special burrows. The smaller | 
petrel and the /rion fly chiefly at night or 
very early morning, and are called, at 
Tristan, “night-birds.”; The egg of Prion 
is white, and about the size of a house- 
pigeon’s. 

After passing the wood the ground becomes | 
more level, and here the Stoltenhoffs had 
made a clearing for a potato plot and a 
vegetable garden. It was a bad season for 
vegetables, but our blue-jackets carried off a | 
boat-load of cabbages and radishes before | 
the establishment was broken up. They | 
likewise rifled a little hut in the garden, | 
where a large supply of fresh penguins’ eggs | 
were stored. Many thrushes and finches | 
were perching on the low trees about, and | 
they were so tame that we had no difficulty | 
in knocking down several with our sticks, to | 
get uninjured specimens for stuffing. Both | 
birds are constantly on the island; the 
thrush builds in the tussock-grass, a couple 
of feet from the ground, in the beginning of | 
October, and lays usually two eggs—brown 
spots on a pale greenish ground, very like 
those of the common blackbird ; the finch 
builds on the bushes and lays four to five eggs, 
very like those of the common canary. 

Beyond the garden, the tussock-grass of the 
Tristan group, which is Spartina arundinacea, 
not DactyHis cespitosa, the well-known tussock- 
grass of the Falklands, forms a dense jungle. , 
The root-clumps, or “ tussocks,” are two or | 
three feet in width and about a foot high, | 
and the spaces between them one to two 
feet wide. The tuft of thick grass-stems— 
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seven or eight feet in height—rises strong 
and straight fora yard or so, and then the 
culms separate from one another and mingle 
with those of the neighbouring tussocks. This 
makes a brush very difficult to make one’s 
way through, for the heads of grass are 
closely entangled together on a level with 
the face and chest. In this scrub one of the 
crested penguins, probably Ludyftes chryso- 
coma, called by the sealers in common with 
other species of the genus LZudyptes—the 
“‘rock-hopper,” has established a rookery. 
From a great distance, even so far as the hut 
or the ship, one could hear an incessant 
noise like the barking of a myriad of dogs in 
all possible keys, and as we came near the 
place bands of penguins were seen constantly 
going and returning between the rookery 
and the sea. All at once, out at sea a 
hundred yards or so from the shore, the 
water is seen in motion, a dark red beak 
and sometimes a pair of eyes appearing now 
and then for a moment above the surface. 
The moving water approaches the shore in a 
wedge-shape, and with great rapidity a band 
of perhaps from three to four hundred pen- 
guins scramble out upon the stones, at once 
exchanging the vigorous and graceful move- 
ments and attitudes for which they are so 
remarkable while in the water for helpless and 
ungainly ones, tumbling over the stones, and 
apparently with difficulty assuming their 
normal position upright on their feet —which 
are set far back—and with their fin-like wings 
hanging in a useless kind of way at their 
sides. When they have got fairly out of the 
water, beyond the reach of the surf, they 
stand together for a few minutes drying and 
dressing themselves and talking loudly, ap- 
parently congratulating themselves on their 
safe landing, and then they scramble in a 
body over the stony beach—many falling and 
picking themselves up again with the help of 
their flappers on the way—and make straight 
for one particular gangway into the scrub, 
along which they waddle in regular order up 
to the rookery. In the meantime a party of 
about equal number appear from the rookery 
at the end of another of the paths. When 
they get out of the grass on to the beach, 
they all stop and talk and look about them, 
sometimes for three or four minutes, They 
then with one consent scuttle down over the 
stones into the water, and long lines of ripple 
radiating rapidly from their place of departure 
are the only indications that the birds are 
speeding out to sea. The tussock-brake, 
which in Inaccessible Island is perhaps 
four or five acres in extent, was alive 


with penguins breeding. The nests are 
built of the stems and leaves of the Pha- 
Jaris, in the spaces between the tussocks, 
They are two or three inches high, with a 
slight depression for the eggs, and about a 
foot in diameter. The gangways between 
the tussocks, along which penguins are 
| constantly passing, are wet and slushy, and 
'the tangled grass, the strong ammoniaca} 
, Smell, and the deafening noise continually 
| penetrated by loud separate sounds which 
| have a startling resemblance to the human 
voice, make a walk through the rookery 
neither easy nor pleasant. 

The penguin is thickly covered with the 
closest felting of down and feathers, except 
a longitudinal band, which in the female 
extends along the middle line of the lower 
part of the abdomen, and which, at all 
events in the breeding season, is without 
feathers. The bird seats herself almost 
upright upon the eggs, supported by the 
feet and the stiff feathers of the tail, the 
feathers of the abdomen drawn apart and the 
naked band directly applied to the eggs, 
doubtless with the object of bringing them 
into immediate contact with the source of 
warmth. The female and the’ male sit by 
turns ; but the featherless space, if present, 
is not nearly so marked in the male. When 
they shift sitters they sidle up close together, 
and the change is made so rapidly that the 
eggs are scarcely uncovered for a moment. 
The young, which are hatched in about six 
weeks, are curious-looking little things 
covered with black down. 

There seems to be little doubt that pen- 
guins properly belong to the sea, which they 
inhabit within moderate distances of the 
shore, and they only come to the land to 
breed and moult, and for the young to 
develop sufficiently to become independent. 
But all this takes so long that the birds are 
practically the greater part of their time 
about the shore. We have seen no reason 
as yet to question the old notion that their 
presence is an indication that land is not 
very far off. 

Eudyptes chrysocoma is the only species 
found in the Tristan d’Acunha group. The 
males and females are of equal size, but the 
males may be readily distinguished by their 
stouter beaks. From the middle of April 
till the last week in July there are no pen- 
guins on Inaccessible Island. In the end of 
July the males begin to come ashore, at first 
in twos and threes, and then in larger numbers, 
all fat and in the best plumage and con- 
dition. They ‘ie lazily about the shore for a 
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‘day or two, and then begin to prepare the | night, after which the moulting season com- 
nests. The females arrive in the middle of | mences. They now spread themselves along 
August, and repair at once to the tussock- | the shore and about the cliffs, often climbing, 
| brake. A fortnight later they lay two, rarely | in their uncouth way, into places which one 
three, eggs, pale blue, very round in shape, | would have imagined inaccessible to them. 
and about the size of a turkey’s egg. It is| Early in April they all take their departure. 
|| singular that one of the two eggs is almost | The Stoltenhoffs witnessed this exodus on 
constantly considerably larger than the other. | two occasions, and they say that on both it 
The young are hatched in six weeks. One | took place in a single night. In the evening 
or other of the old birds now spends most of | the penguins were with them, in the morning 
| its time at sea, fishing, and the young are fed | they were gone. | 
as in most sea-birds, from the crop of the} There are three species of albatros on 
parents. In December young and old leave | Inaccessible Island, the wandering albatros, 


the land, and remain at sea for about a fort- | Diomedea exulans; the mollymawk, which 
1 
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Party of Rock-hoppers.——Inaccessible Island. 


| appears to be here, D. chlororhyncha, though | of small brick-red spots round the wider end. 
| the name is given by the sealers to different | The great albatros leaves the island in the 
| Species—certainly farther south to D. me/an-' month of July. 
| ophrys; and the piew, D. fuliginosa. About| The mollymawk is a smaller bird, and 
| two hundred couples of the wandering alba-| builds a higher and narrower nest, also 
| ttos visit the island. They arrive and alight ‘usually in the open, but sometimes among 
| Singly on the upper plateau early in December, | the brush and tussocks, in which case it has 
| and build a circular nest of grass and clay, | to make for an open space before it can rise 
| about a foot high and two feet or so in| in flight. It breeds a little earlier than the 
| diameter, in an open space free from tussock- | wandering albatros, and its eggs were just in 
gtass, where the bird has room to expand his ' season when we were at Tristan. Diomedea 
Wonderful wings and rise into the air. The | fu/iginosa builds a low nest on the ledges of 
female lays one egg in the middle of January, | the cliffs. 
about the size of a swan’s, white with a band} The other common sea-birds on Inacces- 
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sible are the sea-hen, here probably Pro- 
cellaria gigantea, which is always on the 
island, and lays two eggs in October on the 
ground, and a beautiful delicately-coloured 
tern, Sterna cassini, white and pale grey with 
a black head and red coral feet and beak, 
which breeds in holes in the most inaccessible 
parts of the cliffs. 

Inaccessible, like Tristan, has its “ island 
hen,” and it is one of my few regrets that we 
found it impossible to get a specimen of it. 
It is probably a Gad/inu/a, but it is certainly 
a different species from the Tristan bird. It 
is only about a fourth the size, and it seems 
to be markedly different in appearance. The 
Stoltenhoffs were very familiar with it, and 
| described it as being exactly like a black 
|| chicken two days old, the legs and beak 
| black, the beak long and slender, the head 
| small, the wings short and soft and useless 
| for flight. It is common on the plateau, 
| and runs like a partridge among the long 
grass and ferns, feeding upon insects and 
seeds. An “island hen” is also found on 
Gough Island; but the sealers think it is the 
same as the Tristan species. 

Some of our party returned to the ship 
about mid-day, and we cruised round the 
island, the surveyors plotting in the coast- 
line, and thus filling up a geographical blank, 
and in the afternoon we dredged in sixty 
| and seventy-five fathoms. 

We returned to the anchorage about.seven 
o'clock, and the exploring parties came on 
board, the Germans accompanying them 
with all their gear. Aswwe hovedn sight of 
the hut a bread blaze.shot up, follewéd by a 
dense volume of.gmeke, and.¢n.a few minutes 
the. solitary human»habitatiencen: inaccessible 
| Island was reduced’to a*heap of ashes. I 
do not.know whether the match was put to 
the dry straw of the thatch by accident or by 
design, but the Stoltenhoffs seemed to feel 
little regret at the destruction of their dwell- 
ing. They left the place with no very friendly 
feelings towards their Tristan neighbours, and 
had no wish to leave anything behind them 
which might be turned to their use. 

Early on the morning:of Friday, the 17th, 
we were off Nightingale Island, so named 
'| after the Dutch skipper who first reported it. 
The outline of this island is more varied 
than that of the other two, and its geological 
structure is somewhat different. Towards 
the north end there is a conical peak of a 
grey rudely columnar basaltic rock 1,105 
feet high, and the southern portion of the 
island, which is more undulating, consists 
of bedded tuffs with included angular frag- 





ments of dolerite, like the rocks above the | 
settlement in Tristan. Near the south shore | 
these softer rocks run up into a second lower | 
ridge, and a low cliff bounds the island | 
twenty or thirty feet high, with creeks here 
and there where boats can land through the 
surf. In the sea-cliff there are some large | 
caves worn in the friable rock. These used | 
to be the favourite haunts of the fur-seal and | 
the sea-elephant ; but these have been nearly 
exterminated, and the annual visit of the 
sealers from Tristan is rapidly reducing the 
small number which still come to the island 
in the pupping season. 

The ship stopped off the east end of the | 
island to land surveying and exploring parties | 
at the foot of what looked at a distance like | 
a gentle slope of meadow with some thickets | 
of low trees, running up into the middle of 
the island, between the two. elevations. 

The party who landed found, however, | 
that instead of a. meadow the slope wasa 
thick copse of tussoek-grass,—and ene mags | 
of penguins. Struggling throygh the dense 
matted grass which reached abeve their heads, 
they could not see wheretheywere going, | 
and they could not meye a sgtep without 
crushing eggs or old er,yaung birds. The | 
crowds of penguins resemting the intrusion | 
with all the vigoumet their command, yelled | 
and groaned and:gerambled after their legs, 
and bit and peeked them with their strong | 
sharp beaks till the,blood. came, ‘Whatewith | 
the difficulty of foreing their.way threugh:the | 
scrub, the impossibility .of seeing .a foot | 
before them in the grags, the terrificemoise | 
whith prevented shouts being. heard, and the | 
extraordinary sensation of heing sattacked | 
about the legs by legions of amvigible and | 
unfamiliar enemies, some.of the servants got | 
neryous and bewildered. They lost their 
own masters, amd were glad to join and stick | 
to any one whom they were fortunate enough 
to find, and thus several of our explorers got | 
separated from their apparatus, and some | 
lost their luncheons. 

Fortunately at five o’clock all our party 
returned in safety to the ship, saye one,—a | 
fine old setter answering to the name of 
“ Boss,” one of a brace we had on board for 
sporting purposes, got astray among the pen- 
guins. His voice, clamorous for a time in 
his bewilderment and fear and the torture he 
endured from the beaks of the penguins, 
was soon lost in the infernal uproar; and as 
the men had enough to do to look after 
their own safety, they were compelled reluc- 
tantly to leave him to his fate. 

G. WYVILLE THOMSON, 
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THE HOME OF GLEN, 


AUTHOR OF “WAE’S ME FOR PRINCE CHARLIE.” 
By THE AUTHOR opr “‘RoUND THE GRANGE FARM,” ETC, 


| A BERFOYLE, that romantic district of 
“Rob Roy’s country,” rendered classic 
by the magic pen of Sir Walter Scott, though 
| neither the birth-place of William Glen, nor 
| the spot where he breathed his last, has 
| nevertheless many interesting associations 
| connected with his name. 
| It was here he often wandered in his 
| youth, fishing in its streams, dreaming bright 
| dreams on its heathery hills, singing of their 
| beauty and grandeur, and courting in their 
| shadow the pride of the neighbourhood, the 
| fair Kate of Aberfoyle, winning the while the 
| hearts of the peasantry ; ‘for though come 
| “o’ gentle bluid,” he was the friend and 
| favourite of all. Even when far away, be- 
| neath the glories of a tropical sky and 
| amidst the balmy fragrance of foreign groves, 
|| memory recalled fondly the home he loved 
so well, and his thoughts often found utter- 
| ance in song. 
| The “Howe” of Aberfoyle is watered by 
| the Forth. Sometimes the river flows on 
| smoothly, scarcely moving the branches and 
| long grass that grow on its margin, and again, 
thundering and eddying round a nook, it 
| sweeps over jagged rocks, carrying all before 
| its “full brown flood,” the very picture of a 
| mountain stream. 
Its banks are beautiful and varied, here 
| steep and rugged, there smooth and grassy, 
but everywhere shaded by thickets of dwarf- 
| oak, hazel, and the “bonny rowan tree,” 
| while mountains rise on either side, bold 
| and peaked, the whole combined forming 
| a pleasant contrast to the tame, uninteresting 
scenery but a few miles distant. 

The lovely Loch Ard, “bright mirror set 
in rocky dell,” fies in the mountain gorge of 
the river. The streaks of silver-sand on its 
shores, varied by tufts of feathered larches 
and dark, stiff holly, or thickets of black- 
thorn and bramble, which here and there 
touching the edge, cast dark shadows upon 
the generally unruffied surface of its waters. 

The family from which Glen sprung was 
long one of importance in Renfrewshire, 
tracing its origin back as far as 1452, when 
it is said that one of his progenitors held 
the lands of Bar, Bridge-end, and Lyntchels, 
in the lordship of Paisley, from Robert, 
Abbot of that place. 

In the latter part of last century, Alexan- 
der Glen, a Glasgow and Russian merchant, 











married Jane, sister to the Rev. Dr. Burnes, 
minister of Renfrew ; and William, the eldest 
of a family of three sors, was born in Queen 


Street, Glasgow, on the 14th of November, | 


1789. 


In 1803 young Glen joined the corps of | 


Glasgow volunteers as lieutenant, an appoint- | 


ment well suited to his taste, though he | 
could not hold it long, owing to business | 


engagements. 


He had entered a mercantile | 


house, and was often forced to leave the | 


country in connection with its affairs. 


In- | 


deed, for a considerable period he resided | 


altogether in one of the West Indian Islands. 

In r812, having met sore reverses of 
fortune, Glen withdrew completely from 
business, and, supported by the bounty of a 
relative, lived during the remainder of his 
life, almost constantly at Ranagour, a farm 


in the parish of Aberfoyle, with an uncle of | 


his wife’s, where he tried to forget his failures 
and disappointments amidst the wild beauties 
of the Forth and Loch Ard, and the grandeur 
of its mountains. 

One cannot excuse or cease from regret- 
ting a life thus seemingly wasted in its prime. 
Had Glen forgotten that no new thing had 
befallen him, man being “ born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upwards?” Why, then, 
did he not rouse himself as thousands had 
done before, and begin to work anew? Or 
it might have nerved his arm if he had only 


remembered and acted upon the pithy Scotch | 


saying which our forefathers carved so often 
over their doors: “He that tholes over- 
comes,” meaning that he who bears the ills 


of life with patience and fortitude, remem- | 


bering that sorrow is man’s birthright, and 


who, though cast down, does not despair, | 


but braced and strengthened by trials and 


disappointments, grasps his weapon more | 


firmly and goes to the fight again. 

Besides, Glen had others for whom he 
should have laboured. 
whom he had wooed beneath the shadow of 
the lofty Craigmore, and of whom he often 
said he “was not worthy ;” and his: child, 
with her winning ways and merry prattle, so 
dear to his heart. Strange and unaccount- 
able it seems that one so young, only twenty- 
four, thus gave up in despair. 
step so quickly out of gloom into sunshine, 
and hope for the future is still so bright ; yet 
what can we say? for thus it was William 


He had that Kate | 
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| Glen spent eight years of his prime, fishing 
and dreaming and making poetry, and, as it 
' seems to us, wasting God’s precious gifts of 
| youth and time. But his wife excuses him 
by saying he was never strong, and that a 
bad cold caught when fishing sowed the seeds 
of that disease of which he afterwards died. 

Glen was long remembered by the simple 
peasantry as one who sat by their hearths, 
sharing their joys and sorrows, and making 
the place vocal with the music of his songs 
| and the sweet notes of his flute, with a spirit 
wonderfully free from bitterness or malice, 
and untinged by his own sorrow, which was 
sad enough to bear at times. 

In all his troubles his wife was his kind and 

sympathizing companion, showing towards 
him, though often sorely tried, a depth of 
devotion not often equalled. After his pa- 
triotic ways became known he seldom spent 
an evening at home, yet she never received 
| him save with a word of kindness. 
His mother, though he was her favourite 
| son, and, it was said, “thocht mair o’ him 
than a’ the rest,” would sometimes say to her, 
“Ye’re far ower gentle wi’ him, Kate ; if ye 
were like mony a wife ye wad ne’er put up 
wi’ thae late hours. Ye should scold him 
weel: it would be better for ye baith.” To 
which the wife would answer, “It would ill 
become me to scold him, and if he’ll no tak 
a tellin’ frae his mother, it’s no likely he 
would frae his wife.” 

This forbearance and long-suffering often 
made him exclaim in sorrow and remorse, 
| “Oh! Kate woman, ye deserved a better 
| fate ; I was no worthy o’ ye.” 

On his return from one of these social 
meetings she said to him (and it was as harsh 
a word as ever she was heard to utter), 
“Qh! but ye’re late, late, the night, Willie, 
man ;” to which he laughingly replied, “ Say 
rather early, woman, for the doos were 
peckin’ on the stanes as I came alang.” 

Yet Glen was not a dissipated man. He 
did not love drink for its own sake, but only 
| for the sake of good fellowship ; and he was 
an amusing companion over a tumbler of 
punch—witty and entertaining, with an un- 
failing fund of good humour. Late hours and 
hard drinking were the fashion of the times. 

His parents and friends did not encourage 
or approve of the life he spent. They would 
rather have had him a steady and shrewd 
man of business, and doubtless they were 
| right ; for however it may be the fashion to 
| decry homely virtues, there is no mistake that 
| a combination of the finest qualities of man- 
| hood are needed to constitute such a man. 





Glen does not seem to have possessed these 
necessary qualifications. He loved better to 
dine abroad and joke and make songs. 

Even his mother disapproved of his love 
of poetry, though there lurked in her heart a 
certain pride in her gifted son—a flutter of 
satisfaction when strangers praised him ; and 
yet she would hide these feelings from her- 
self. It is the stern, Scotch way; concealment 
of emotion being deemed a virtue. 

But these happier moods of Glen’s refer to 
his earlier days, for one who knew him well 
in his later years at Aberfoyle, says of him 
that, though always kindly and interested in 
the people amongst whom he lived, he was 
in general sad and depressed, and rarely 
brightened up to laugh and joke, except it 
might be in the inn parlour amongst his friends, 

William Glen died of consumption, at the 
early age of thirty-one. He had been a 
decided invalid for two years, but six weeks 
before his death, feeling that his days on 
earth were numbered, he said to his wife— 

“ Kate, I would like to go back to Glas- 
gow.” (They had been living for a long 
time at Aberfoyle.) 

“Why, Willie,” she asked, “are ye no as 
well here ?” : 

“Tt’s no myself I’m thinking about,” he 
answered. ‘It was of you, Kate, for I know 
well it is easier to take a living man there 
than a dead one.” 

So the sorrowful woman with her dying 
husband departed from the place, and the 
warm Highland hearts missed and mourned 
for him, forgetting his faults and remember- 
ing only his virtues, 

Even in his most careless times Glen had 
always been a man who reverenced what was 
good and upright in the world or among his 
fellows. His wife said of him, “ He could 
speak on politics, on the every-day things of 
life, had a gude memory for sermons, but, 
aboon a’, loved and reverenced the Book, 
which he kent weel, an’ though whiles he 
mightna’ be a’ I could hae wished, I had 
great comfort in his death ;” and she added, 
“ His friends, ye see, were a God-fearing race, 
and he was brought up to hear naething but 
what was gude in his father’s house.” 

Every scrap of Glen’s writings which tell 
of his feelings, doubtless of his sorrow for a 
life in a measure wasted, has been lost. 

It is said that there was a MS. volume 
containing poetry, religious sentiments, and 
reflections, from which we might have gathered 
much of his inner life, written in the latter 
period of his days—this, too, we have failed 
to discover. Like his greater brother-poet, 
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Burns, Glen also had his noble and grand 
impulses gleaming out in sentiments of 
| beauty and tenderness, which the world will 
| never let die, while the man lapsed into 
|| depths of sin and weakness which brought 
| its own punishment. Everything that the 
|| deepest affection, the most unwearied love 
| could devise to alleviate suffering, was done 
| for the poor invalid, and now, after the 
| storms of a troubled life, “he sleeps well.” 

At the death of her husband, Mrs. Glen, 
| like the Moabitish Ruth of old, left her own 
people and her father’s house to be a daugh- 
| ter to his aged parents, drawn to them by 
|| the irresistible appeal, ‘‘ Kate, ye’ll come and 
| be kind to us, as ye were to our own Willie.” 
'| So faithfully did she perform this duty, that 
|| when they were on their dying beds the de- 
voted woman nursed and tended them, till 
she often needed to grasp the post of the 
bed to keep herself from fainting from fatigue. 
|| However little William Glen’s name may 
now be known, it was once a household 
| word in the city of his birth. 
Some years after his death, when the anni- 
| versary of the battle of Vittoria was cele- 
| brated in the Glasgow theatre, and Glen’s 
'| songs were to be sung in connection with the 
event, Mrs. Glen was persuaded by her 
friend, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, then one of 
'the actors, to accompany him to the cele- 
| bration. 
When the performance was over, Mr. 

Knowles mentioned to one of the officers of 
the 71st Regiment, then quartered in Glas- 
gow, that there was amongst them the widow 
| of the man who had sung of their battles and 
'| their victories. The officer requested that he 
| and his brother officers might be introduced 
| to her; and so heartily did they receive her, 
_and so warmly express their admiration for 
her husband’s memory, that she was quite 
| overcome, and was carried out almost faint- 
| ing with suppressed emotion. The theatre 
|was the old one in Queen Street, Glasgow, 
| celebrated for its drop-scene by the famous 
| painter, Nasmyth. The subject of the paint- 
ing was the vale of the Clyde as seen from 
| Dalnotter. Before the building was burnt 
'down £500 had been offered, but was re- 
| fused, for this which was really a much- 
admired work of art. 

Glen’s patriotic songs were often sung in 
that place, and one can imagine the effect of 
such stirring strains on a public audience in 
these war times, when every heart in the 
country beat in wild tumult to the call of the 
bugle and the roll of the drum, which sounded 
to arms across the seas, 














Dr. Charles Rogers says that on one occa- 
sion Lord Lynedoch was in the theatre when 
his lordship’s achievements, and the circum- 
stances of his joining the army, were referred 
to in Glen’s song. He was so moved that he 
burst into tears. 

It was on a dull misty morning about the 
middle of June that we set out on our 
journey to Craigmuck to visit the widow and 
daughter of William Glen in their Highland 
home. After travelling some miles through 
a bleak and uninteresting country, we at 
length came in sight of the grand Highland 
mountains, catching glimpses of them through 
the thick pall of mist in which they were 
shrouded. Sometimes this mist, swaying 
with the wind, rent asunder, disclosing giant 
figures that fancy might have deemed wraiths 
of the sons of Fingal. Again it hung over the 
sides of the gorge in thin wreaths of golden | 
vapour, through which the sun sought to pene- 
trate, with its gauzy mantle covering every | 
tree and rock in its path, then closing up in 
deep frowning darkness. It added much of 
awe and majesty to the scene. 

At last the hills began to emerge out of 
the gloom, and showed us all their streaks 
of silver—the streams that “shine at the 
sun’s outbreak ”—while the dark and sweep- 
ing clouds had already begun to melt away. | 
About a mile from Aberfoyle we reached a 
clachan called Millton, and upon inquiring 
there, found that since our way to Craigmuck 
consisted only of a foot-track across the hills, 
we should require a guide. As no boy about 
the place could be found to render us this 
service, a kind Highland woman volunteered 
her assistance. Our walk was anything but 
a comfortable one, for the moor (to which we 
were often afterwards driven), from the foot- 
track being filled with water, was like a 
sponge below our feet. Nevertheless, every- 
thing was new and strange, and our guide an 
interesting woman, a Macgregor, almost the 
last of the clan in the district. We forgot 
the discomfort in the novelty of the scene and 
circumstances in which we found ourselves 
placed, so different were the quietness and 
grandeur around us from the bustle of the 
city which we had so recently left. 

The next day we saw the glen under a 
very different aspect when the sun shone out 
clear and bright. The black pall of mist 
had disappeared, and snow-white fleecy clouds 
moved slowly on and on in grand procession 
over the boundless sea of blue sky, casting 
tranquil shadows on the sides of the hills 
around, while the straggling fir-trees waved 
gracefully with the breeze which wafted to 
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us the lemon-like fragrance of the mountain 
fern and wild mint growing by the sides of 
the burns in our path—those bums which, 
with filled and freshened currents, sang 
merrily under the sun. At our feet bloomed 
sweetly, their leaves still glittering and twink- 
ling with undried dew, the fringed bog-bean, 
| golden asphodel and purple marsh violet, 
children of moss and moor; while overhead 


the lark filled the air with his song, mingling 
pleasantly with the whirr of the moorcock 
and the plaintive cry of the peasweet, which, 
in childhood, we associated with sorrow, for 
we used to repeat, when hearing it,— 


“ Peasweet, peasweet, 
Harry my nest and gar me greet.” 

But we return to our first day’s experience. 
A little distance from the house whither 
we were going our guide bade us a courteous 
farewell, indignantly refusing any reward for 
her services ; it was enough to her that we 
were strangers requiring assistance, and 
visitors to Craigmuck, the dwellers in which 
she seemed to view with much respect. 

A small boy in kilts was herding two cows 
in the strath, and, having seen us approach- 
ing, ran to the house to warn its inmates, 
and Mrs. Glen came out immediately to bid 
us welcome. We found her a fine specimen 
of an old Highland lady—I say lady, for, 
though her manners were simple and her 
speech unpolished, she had a bearing that 
might have graced lordly halls, retaining also 
much of that beauty in age which in youth 
had caused her to be named “ The Flower 
of Aberfoyle,” and which won poor Willie 
Glen’s heart, making him sing in distant lands 
his “ Farewell to Aberfoyle”—the “ Kate” 
mentioned there being the “only:love” for 
whom he sighed and pined. 

I may here say that Mrs. and Miss Glen 
receive ten or eleven children, boys and girls, 
| from the Glasgow city poorhouse, and train 
them up to occupy important situations in 
the world ; so the widow and daughter of 
the poet lead no idle life. 

Craigmuck is a prettily situated cottage at 
the top of the strath, with a pleasant cheer 
in the very air of the place—a healthy, 
homely cheer, for a busy spot is this house 
from “ morn till dewy eve.” There is its little 
garden surrounded by its “ dry stane dyke,” 
over which straggles the vine-like bramble, 
with its white flowers in summer and its 
rich black fruit in autumn—fruit that could 
almost rival the southern grapes. And that 
garden has to be dug and tended carefully. 
| It must have rows of hardy vegetables, curl- 

ing greens, smooth round cabbages, and 





feathery-headed carrots, and beds, where, |) 

interspersed amongst gooseberry- bushes, are || 
knots of humble flowers, candy-tuft, pink | 
and white daisies, sweet- williams, &c., toge. | 
ther with its plants of mint, southernwood, | 
and thyme, a sprig of which, with a rose | 

from the “bonnie briar-bush, ” forms the | 

nosegay of the children—a nosegay richer | 

and fairer, to my fancy, than rarest exotics; | 
for with the fragrance of its simple flowers | 
return the thoughts of quiet country kirks | 
and peaceful cottage homes. 

Around the house the hills rise steep and | | 
grey, with here and there a “siller” saugh, | 
or “rowan” tree dotting their rugged slopes, | 
while below, emerging from a rift in the glen, | 
the river rushes down, sometimes clear as | 
amber, again a reaming flood. Dashing over | 
a rock, it forms a beautiful waterfall, ‘which | | 
catches golden gleams from the sun, and | | 
sapphire tints from the sky. | 

Within doors everything was plain, but | 
wore an air of comfort and cleanliness. The | 
kitchen, the family apartment, was low-rooled | 
and dark, as far as daylight was concerned; | 
but summer and winter a. large fire burned | 
in the ample chimney, glancing brightly on | 
the dishes, which filled the shelves of the | 
dresser opposite. The chairs were black | 
with age, but clear and shining with careful 
polish, while the wooden floor, white with 
washing, was sprinkled with yellow sand. 
The parlour had its home-made carpet, and 
plain deal chairs. It had also its small 
cabinet, on which were placed a few orna- | 
ments of value, showing that the inmates had | 
seen “ better days.” 

After our wet clothes had been changed, 
we were very happy to be seated round the 
tea-table where smoked a savory dish of ham | 
and eggs. We soon forgot the hardships of 
the way, listening to the witty remarks of our 
kind hostess, and the intelligent conversation 
of her daughter. 

Our beds, though hard, were spread with | 
lily-white sheets, and we fell asleep, wearied | 
after the fatigues of the day, the blessing. | 
of Mrs. Glen, “e May the Almighty spread his 
wings over ye,” sounding in our ears, mingling | 
pleasantly with the soothing rush of the river | 
close by. 

I awoke in the sweet fresh morning with | 
the sunbeams streaming in through the panes | 
of my small window, and what a lovely | 
morning it was! The mist of the night 
before had vanished, and the mountains | 
stood out calm and clear, bathed in golden | 
light. The lark was on wing filling the air | 
with his song, blending with the coo of the | 
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cushat in the neighbouring wood. Already 
all was stir and life in and around the little 
dwelling ; for the young folks knew nothing 
of idleness and ennui. Boys and girls, were 
all at work, some hoeing potatoes in the field, 
others attending to household matters, such 
as making the wholesome oatmeal porridge, 
the homely breakfast of most of the inmates, 
| or sweeping and washing, as circumstances 
| required. 
In course of the talk of the evening before 
| Mrs. Glen had told anecdotes of the chil- 
dren, and many an interesting and sorrow- 
ful tale we had heard of the crime and des- 
| titution with which Miss Glen had beeome 
| familiar in her search after the lest: lambs: 
_who had been, or now were, ini Heer feta) 
| Though these tales interested us*1iwch, . I: 
| would rather have heard something of that 
husband and father so long dead, and of 





few of those who sang his exquisite song, 

_“Wae’s me for Prince Charlie,” had ever 
heard his name. However, the first salutation: 
of Mrs. Glen when we enteréd thé parlour 
to breakfast, showed us our visit‘had not been 
in vain— The Lord forgie ye;-bairns,” (and 
compared to her we were bairns) | for ye filled 
my heart sae fu’ o’ lang syne wi’ your ques- 
tions last night, that ye pat me frae my 
prayers.” 

Yes, we had touched ‘a chord im*that heart 
which had been buried in the dist of years, 
and the husband of het'youth appeared again, 
just as he had been in his gla@some prime, 
before disappointment and «disease Rad cast 
their dark shadows over hiss yung life and 
dimmed its lustre. 

She told us how gallant’ and true he had 
been, how bright had been his*éye, and how 

| sunny his hair, and how proud she was 
of his wit and talent, while he in his turn had 
carried her off in triumph from her many 
lovers, a happy man ; how pleased he was at 
her humour, and how he liked to show her 
off when friends foregathered at their social 
meetings. She had been famed for her 
dancing, and her husband used to say, when 
pressed to join the reel or strathspey, “‘ Dinna 
ask me; go to Kate, she'll do it for us baith.” 

She repeated his songs, some of which had 
never been in print, making comments upon 
them as she went along. Of one of them 
“Inchory,” she said, “It had affected him 

| deeply to hear that the old tenant of Inchory 
| had lost his lease, the family having occupied 
| the farm for three hundred years, and he 
| wrote the poem to give expression to his 
feelings, 





whose history the world knew so little, for | 





INCHORY. ' 


Fareweel, ye hills, ye braes, ye glens, 

Ye towering wuds an’ leafy dens, 

Fareweel, iik spot that memory kens, 
Among the heaths of Inchory. 


Fareweel, ye hallan auld bnt dear, 
Ye’ve sheltered a’ our bairnhood year, 
We'll never hae, we sairly fear, 

A hame sae sweet as Inchory. 


Fareweel, ye hills, fareweel, ye springs, 

Ye glens where clear the blackbird sings, 

An’ wuds that wi’ its music rings, 
Amang the hills o’ Inchory. 


Nae mair we’ll stray the braes amang, 

Nae mair we’ll hear the blackbird’s sang ; 

Nae mair in spring-time when it’s thrang, 
We'll guide the plough in Inchory. 


A stranger, and a stranger’s son, 
They tend our flocks and till our grun’, 
A bauld intruder sits upon 

Our father’s seat in Inchory. 

THenwith a voice tremulous with emotion 
she repeatéd his ‘“‘ Farewell to Aberfoyle,” 
which hess been already published. Mrs. 
Glen alse*réeited to us a few verses of one 
of his bat#ésongs (they were all she could 
remembet of it), telling us that it and the 
“ Battle of Vittoria” were so popular in the 
Glasgow theatre that they were sung in it 
every night during the season, adding, “ The 
folk never tired o’ them.” 


THEBATTLE OF BAROSSA. 


Shante, shame upon the ranks of Spain, 

Shame motf@pless ye a’ remain, 

Spur on am t to win your fame 
This daysapom Barossa. 


Whoe’er (88tP 66s, the Scots won’t fly, 

They’l] sHO@"t6"all, they'll do or die, 
nd weltwill sword:and niasket ply 
Upomthiy fietd, Barossa. 


Our chtettaiir khiew'our Highland stuff, 

And efée@ amid war's noises rough, 

“ Spare er, them steel enough, 
My1 upon Barossa.” 

Shéét,’shout ye heroes, swell ilk voice, 

To‘them who made poor Spain rejoice, 

Shout Wellington and Lynedoch, boys, 
Vittoria and Barossa. 


Like’mountain streams down hills we swept, 
While pibroch’s wildest measure kept, 
The foe fled fast, of glory stript, 

The day was ours, Barossa. 

Miss Glen’s recollections of her father were 
scant, for she was only a few years old when 
he died; but she could recall like a dream 
the deep interest he took in her childish 
sayings, and one incident connected with 
him she well remembered. Having often 
occasion to pass the corner of a street where 
a poor negro used to beg a few coppers, being 
afraid of him because of his colour, she was 
wont to cry and hide her head in her mother’s 
dress. Her father seeing this tried to wile 
her gently up to the man and give him a 
penny, until she gradually got the better of 
her fears, telling her she “should be kind 
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to the poor and helpless,” a lesson she has 
never forgotten. 

| Wae’s me for Prince Charlie ” is so well 

known and takes so high a place amongst 

Scottish songs, that it is hardly necessary to 

quote it, more particularly as it is to be found 

in most selections. Every line is well sus- 
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bt that the prince was entitled by birth to 
«pect, and his present homeless condition :— 
“On hills that are by right his ain, 
He roves a lonely stranger.” 
jnd yet he— 
‘* Whase hame should been a palace, 
Row’d him in his Highland plaid, 


Which covered him but sparely, 
An’ slept beneath a bush o’ broom.”’ 





tained, and all are characterized by extreme 
simplicity and pathos. Reverence to fallen 
greatness too is shown in it, and a recogni- 
tion of the ancient line of kings in that | 
poor wanderer, when the poet says— 

“IT took my bonnet off my head.” 
Again how affecting the contrast between the 





And then, these last lines, I wonder if any 
true Scotch man or woman could read them 
and the eye remain unwet by a tear of sym- | 
pathy for the ill-fated Stuarts, underserving 
though they were :— 





* A while it hovered on the wing, 
Ere it departed fairly ; } 
But weel I mind the fareweel strain ae 
Was ‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie.’’ 
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NOVANTIA: 
INCLUDING THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF DAVID GROATS, GATEKEEPER. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“P.S.— 
Wehave 
been 
talking 
here 
once or 
> twice 
mf about 
we. Illta- 
‘fend, 
re n- @ 
about 
your 
young 
minister 
and his 
sister ; 
bu-t 
when I 
wa 5s 
asked about them, I was really obliged to 
confess that I could not even tell from 
what part of Australia they come. All that 
say was, that their father is a 


wt 


| squatter there, and reported to be rich. Do 


|| from ‘Tintrae furnished Mrs. 


|| you know the'name of their place, or where- 


abouts it is?” 


This postscript to Lady Best’s first letter 


Hope with 
much material for reflection, besides what 


|| was supplied in the body of the epistle by 
‘| names and accounts of people who were to 


| fill the house at the time of her daughters’ 


| visit. 
| agreeable kind. 


Her reflections were not all of an 


“T really never thought of asking about 


|| these things, and I wonder why she, or rather 


| they, should ask about them now. It is odd, is 


|| itnot? I wish I could just ask Hetty her opi- 


| nion. But that will have to be very cautiously 


|| done, if at all. 


I should like myself, I con- 
fess, to know a little more than I do about 
our young friends at the Abbey. We were 
happier, I think, after all, before they came, 
delightful as both of them are, everyway. 
Somehow or other, since they came, we have 


And 


| that, and Mr. Francis the other thing—some- 
body or other always criticizing him, or dif- 


fering with him, or displeased with him. 


| is very odd.” 


XV—a8 - 





| not been free from trouble, but always out of | 
| one thing unpleasant into another. 


“Ts it all,” she continued, “I wonder, be- | 
cause people don’t like the new school to 
which the minister belongs that there is 
so much said about him, and so much 
against him, too, or is there something we 
don’t know of wrong somewhere ?” 

Mrs. Hope was burdened in spirit by the 
engagement she had come under to Lady 
Best not to tell her daughters of Mr. Richard 
Argall’s matrimonial intentions respecting || 
Hetty. She was strongly tempted, therefore, | 
to let herself speak freely on all other sub- | 
jects interesting to her and them. It was || 
too much to have not one thing, but several || 
things, on her mind with regard to which | 
there must be silence or reserve between her 
and them—interesting things, too ; and thus, 
though she judged it to be her duty not to 
show Lady Best’s letter, she could not long 
refrain from adverting to the postscript. 

“Charlotte and the Argalls have been | 
talking, it appears, about the minister and | 
his sister, and wantto know all about them— 
the name of their father’s place, and all that. 
Do you know, Beatrice ?” 

“Yes, all about it. I am an Australian 
dictionary in spotted muslin. Why don’t | 
they write and ask me? Ask me where Pack- 
man’s Seat is, and I'll tell you. I'll show it 
you on the map—at least where it ought to | 
be. It is on the way to Nonernong, so is Croy- 
don, so is Hurry-scurry (such horrible names, | 
are they not?—why could they not take and | 
buy a lot of good ones with their Australian 
gold ?), and Nonernong is where old Mr. | 
Francis lives, is it not, Hetty ?” | 

“T wonder,” inquired Mrs. Hope, “‘ whether 
he is really as rich as they say, and what sort 
of person he is ?” 

“TI can answer that too,” said Beatrice. 
“ T know him as well as I know Charlotte or 
Hetty. He has forty or fifty thousand sheep 
—eighty perhaps it is; those big numbers 
do confuse one, just like the solar system, 
which always gets into a mess when one tries | 
to remember the distances of the planets 
from the sun and the earth. I wish my name 
was Norval, and I kept such a flock on the 
Grampian Hills. How much would they be 


| worth at five or ten shillings a piece ?—for 


| always it is Mr. Francis this, and Mr. Francis | 


| 


that is the price of them there. Now there’s 
a question for you, Hetty.” 


“You know,. dears,” said Mrs. Hope, 


It | anxious, after glancing at Hetty, not to be 


thought of too inquisitive a turn of mind— 
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‘you know, dears, when one takes an interest 
| in people, as we do in our minister and his 
| sister, the next thing is to take an interest, 
| too, in those belonging to them.’ 

“ Also,” said Hetty, who was not as much 
| soothed by the well-meant commonplace as 
she might have been, “when one dislikes 
| people, and can’t find anything to blame 


them for, the next thing is to see whether | 


there are no relatives or connections or 
| friends or namesakes of theirs against whom 
something could be said.” 

“ Bessy says her father is so good and 
kind and gentle, and all that,” interrupted 
Beatrice, “and I am sure he must be, only 
I have heard her say, too, that he is rather 
a sad sort of man—melancholy, don’t you 
know? very likely because his wife is 
| dead, and because he is rather an old | 
| man, though for all that he ought to be very | 
happy.” 

“Why very happy?” inquired Mrs. Hope. 
| Because he has 

family, and the minister for another, and | 
both so nice—which of them is the nicest, 
Hetty, do you think ?” 

““T was sure of that,” good Mrs. Hope 
affirmed, with an emphatic nod, for she was 
easily satisfied with a good report of any | 
‘| one, and though commonly cheerful herself, | 
was much comforted and edified to think of | 
| old Mr. Francis’s sadness and melancholy 
as probably signifying that he was a man 
affectionately mindful of his departed wife, 
and not forgetful of his latterend. ‘I was 
quite sure of it,” she repeated, “ quite sure 
of it. I wonder any one could doubt it.” 

“Who does doubt it, mamma?” Hetty 
asked, with emphatic intervals between her 
words. ‘Does Charlotte doubt it, or the 
Argalls, or who?” 

“ Well, you know, my dear,” Mrs. Hope 
explained, “that was rather a stupid expres- 


sion of mine, I confess. I do not mean 


to say that any one has doubts about our 
friends. Only, you know, these inquiries 
look as if Charlotte and the Argalls would 
like to know a little more about them, so as 
to have no doubts whatever.” 

“ Has any one any right or any business to 
make these inquiries?” persisted Hetty, in 
the same hard, emphatic manner as before. 

“ No, no, my dear,’ Mrs. Hove hastened 
to allege on behalf of inquiring minds ; “I 
don’t mean that either. But it is natural, is 
it not? to wish to know as much as we can 
| about people we are acquainted with. 
Charlotte, you know, is very particular 
about her friends and ours being well- 


3essy for one of his | 


quniidninunitiniiaiainmmaded 

| connected, and all that. She is great, you 
know, for people being of good family.” 

“ai ‘ike the Argalls,” “said. Beatrice, echoing 


the tone with which her mother had finished | 


her explanations. 

“T know what Charlotte means,” frowned 
Hetty; “we are too high and lofty to have 
any acquaintance or friendship with people 
unless they have a pedigree to show like Sir 
| Joseph's.” 

“ That was a pedigree, was it not?” said 
Beatrice, with a ringing laugh, alluding to 


ployed a strolling genealogist from Edin- 
burgh for a month at his house to trace his 
descent by means of the family papers, and 
of his having been forced by his wife to cut 
short the rogue’s labours with a fifty pound 
note at the Norman Conquest, «at which 
point he had just arrived, and’ beyonthwhich he 
was prepared to go as far as might'be wished 
in carrying back the honours of ‘the Bests.” 

“3 only shows,” said Hetty, “ what are 
| Charlotte’s notions of good family that :she 
| doubts whether the father of Miss Francis is 
|a gentleman, for I suppose that is what she 
| means. Even if her education and manners 
did not show it, there are little things about 
her which prove whether or not she can have 
| been low-born. Any one who is not blind 
could see that. Does she not ride perfectly, 
Beatrice? You say she does.” 

“ Yes,” said Beatrice, with persistent can- 
dour, “ but then Bessy herself says everybody 
rides, nobody thinks of walking, in Australia, 
on account of the heat. Horses are dog- 
cheap there too ; so there’s not much in that. 
I don’t count upon that. You might as well 
say now, ‘See how James Wright « carries his 
head and shoulders when he is carrying 
a tray ; that shows his father must have been 
butler to the queen.’’ 

“My dear,” put in Mrs. Hope, troubled 
about Hetty’s look and manner, and depre- 
cating with sundry nods and frowns Beatrice’s 
reckless levity, “I am sure you must be quite 
right. But Charlotte does not say the family 
are not respectable. She says nothing at all 
about them, I assure you. She knows nothing 
about them, in fact—I mean those in Aus- 
tralia—less than we do ourselves, though that 
is very little.” 

“It is not because she likes them she in- 
quires about them, I fear,” replied Hetty. 
‘She would be quite satisfied with Bessy’s 
friends if she were satisfied with Bessy herself. 
And she might well keep her mind at ease. 
We can surely judge something of parents 
from their children.” 





| 
| 
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“Judge old Mr. Francis by young Mr. 
Francis,’ said Beatrice, carefully avoiding 
her mother’s eye, “ instead of judging an old 
man by his young daughter. Shall I do that 
foryou, Hetty? Here ismy judgment. The 
Rev. Henry Francis rides well, as well as 
Charles Romain; therefore his father is a 
peer, the same as Lord Layton. What is 
this Mr. Ogg calls this kind of argument ?” 

“Your habit of turning almost everything 
into ridicule is growing upon you, I fear, my 
dear,” interposed Mrs. Hope, with a face of 
tremulous concern, a great part of which 
was Owing to a strong temptation to smile. 
“That is the worst of you, Beatrice. I almost 
think, Hetty, you are too serious sometimes. 
It is not good for you to be quite so serious. 
But, Beatrice, you go too far, often, the 
other way—too far.” 

After which little lecture to both of her 
daughters, she addressed herself to the 
younger— 

“It is quite ‘true, however, my dear, that 
we may judge of old Mr. Francis pretty well 
by his son and daughter, and if we do so we 
may be sure he is a very excellent and 
amiable man, and a gentleman besides, and 
Ido really hope he is as rich as they say.” 

“T did not say, mamma,” rejoined Beatrice, 
“that we should judge old Mr. Francis that 
way, but thatisthe way Hetty judges. She likes 
Mr. Francis’s style on horseback, you know. 
She talks of it often, and so she makes out 
that his father must be a gentleman, and I 
don’t know what all. Isn’t it so, Hetty ? 

“ All the same, Hetty,” Beatrice continued, 
tempering judgment of Mr. Francis with 
mercy to her sister, “old Mr. Francis is a 
gentleman, for not to speak of the minister, 
Sessy is his daughter—and if she don’t come 
here this forenoon I’ll go to the Abbey after 
lunch.” 

Miss Hope’s pleasure in the prospect 
of going to Tintrae was not increased by 
this conversation. It was never much. It 
had grown less and less. There had been 
times of late when it had changed to positive 
dislike. Beatrice, whose instinctive antipathy 
to the Argalls expressed itself with freedom 
and energy, was sorry to find the time ap- 
proach for going to them, but it was only 
because her mother and Bessy were to be 
left behind. Otherwise she was happy at the 
thought of meeting a lot of gay people, in the 
gayest house in the county. She had lived 
quietly long enough to enjoy a little excite- 
_ Ment. Hetty, however, though taking from 
| her mother a tone of grateful feeling towards 
| Mr. Argall and his family, found herself 





growing more unhappy the nearer the time 
came for her te fulfil her engagement. She 
asked herself why, and was puzzled to find 
an answer. She was sorry to leave her 
mother, though it was only to be for a few 
days. It was the first time they had been 
separated for a year or two, yet this she felt 
was not all that came between her and 
ecstasy, at the prospect of leaving home. 
She would find Lady Best in the company 
of Mrs. Argall, and that conjunction would 
seem a sort of committee on certain persons 
and certain affairs they had no business with, 
and it would not be quite pleasant to see 
either of the two ladies under these circuin- 
stances. Yet neither was this the whole or 
sole cause of her growing dislike to the in- 
tended visit. It did not so much threaten 
to produce vexation or annoyance as to in- 
terrupt the only pleasure which she had 
known of late—to be left quite alone, and 
have leave to think and think without any 
one to ask what it was all about. She had 
spent much time in thinking, and, on the 
whole, started more questions than she had 
answered by thinking so much; still there 
seemed to be nothing for it but to con- 
tinue the process and see what would come 
of it. The question of going or staying, 
however, was one the determination of which 
could not be indefinitely postponed. As to 
other things, possibly, she might take what 
time she pleased to make up her mind. But 
that question would not wait long for a reply. 
If she did not go, she. would have to give 
some reason for not going. What reason 
could be given? Did she know herself? 
Could she tell what she knew or guessed? 
Had Rachel Carvie’s talk, and talk like 
Rachel’s, had anything to do with her 
present state of mind in regard to leaving 
Laighlea? for, as for going to Tintrae, it was 
all the same as going anywhere else one had 
no wish to be. Was it because Rachel’s gossip 
stuck fast in her mind that she could spend 
hours alone, and wish society were abolished 
for the present, and duty, and pleasure, and 
occupation of every sort along with society ? 
Was it because there was this to think 
of and debate, that she was so fond now 
of the melancholy company of the half- 
extinguished fire in her room at night? 
Was it because she felt that time would be 
wasted which could throw no light on this, 
that she was so averse to spend time any- 
where but in one place? What would be 
thought and said, however, if she gave up the 
idea of going to Tintrae, and of course caused 
Beatrice to give up too? Mr. Francis was 
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at the bottom of it. People would perhaps 
say that. She was perplexed and saddened. 
It seemed a sort of providential indication 
of what she ought to do, and she was thank- 
ful for it accordingly—that her mother con- 
tinued to urge her going as a duty which must 
be fulfilled. 

Bessy did not come to lunch, but as 
Beatrice was getting ready to go and see why 
she did not, a note from her arrived, which, 
though brief, was calculated to produce a 
great sensation at Laighlea, for it intimated 
that her brother had gone off to London to 
arrange for both of them going by the first 
passenger ship to Australia, the mail having 
| brought the news, not altogether unexpected, 
that their father was alarmingly ill. Beatrice 
; was shocked, and darted out of her room to 
shock her mother, but in her haste dashing 
against her sister in the dull light of the 
| corridor between their apartments, she 
stopped to take away Hetty’s breath with 
the news, and then, with redoubled speed, 
flew on her errand. 

“ Nothing but marvels and surprises,” said 
| Mrs. Hope, quite out of breath, and sitting 
| down to consider the situation. ‘ Poor Miss 
| Francis—and the minister, I am sorry for 
him—sorry for ourselves too, for, at any rate, 
;, no one preaches like him, and he will be a 
,, long time awayfrom us. Only a few months 
| here, too, altogether. What a lot of things 
have happened in that time, and mostly con- 
nected with him too!” 

Hetty’s eagerness to know more, if more 
was to be known, than Beatrice had told her, 
overcame her other feelings, and after going 
back to her own room for a few minutes, 
she glided into the library as Beatrice was 
saying— 

“He will never come back, I believe. 
He does not like the place as he used to do. 
I am sure of that. How could he like it 
when people won’t let him alone?” 

“Tf it is his duty to come back, that would 
not prevent him, would it?” inquired 
Hetty, noticing the agitation of her mother 
‘and sister, and careful to repress her own. 
“Why should he care for people who won't 
let him alone, considering who they are who 
won’t let him alone.” 

“My dear, don’t agitate yourself,” said 
Mrs. Hope. ‘“‘We must be calm and cool, 
and consider what is to be done, if anything 
—if anything. I see you are very much 
' shocked—you are quite pale, my dear, and 
you, Beatrice, I declare you are quite flushed. 
We are all very much surprised and grieved. 
There is something very mysterious about it 





all coming so suddenly upon us, and when| 
we had not the least idea of it. We shall | 
hear more about it, however, when Miss | 
Francis comes—she says, does she not, that | 
she will come to-morrow—no, in a day or 
two.” 

“T’ll go and see her this afternoon,” said | 
Beatrice. 

“ And I too,” said Hetty; “her brother | 
being away, she must be terribly dull and | 
sad.” 

“YT fear she will be busy,” Mrs. Hope | 
suggested ; “ besides, she may not wish to see | 
any one till she has had time to recover her- | 
self alittle. It is a sad thing altogether.” | 

“‘ Sad for us, at any rate,” said Beatrice, | 

“And yet,” said Mrs. Hope, with some | 
confused reference in her thoughts to Hetty’s | 
prospects in life—‘ and yet I suppose every. | 
thing is for the best.” 

“But not in this life, surely,” inquired 
Hetty, “and in regard to whatever one | 
likes to think of or wish for?” 

“T don’t know as to that, but somehow or | 
other I suppose everything must be for the | 
best.” 

When Bessy came over to Laighlea, as she 
did in a few days, she appeared to her friends | 
there much less afflicted and less agitated | 
than they expected to find her. She was not 
exactly cheerful, but neither was she sad or 
silent. They were struck with her calmness. | 
Her father’s illness, on reflection, did not 
seem nearly so alarming to her as it did to 
her brother, whose feelings rather than her | 
own had been reflected in the note she dis- | 
patched to Laighlea after his departure for | 
London. She was sure it would soon pass | 
over, as other illnesses of his had done | 
before. Her concern about him, frantic for | 
a moment, had abated rapidly, and now, 
amounted only to a wish to lose no time in| 
the matter of going back tohim. Meantime, 
it was anything but painful or trying to 











spend an hour with friends with whom many | 
happy hours had been spent, and talk over | 
the past with them once more. | 

“He talks of giving up his charge,” she | 
said, in answer to a question of Mrs. Hope's | 
as to what her brother had done or meant 
to do in regard to filling his place in his 
absence. | 

“You don’t mean that!” exclaimed 
Beatrice. “Now, then, Hetty, did I not | 
tell you he hated Braidarden, and would | 
not come back ?” 

“He does not intend to stay at home,” 
replied Bessy, “and I don’t see, therefore, | 
why he should give up his charge ; but he has | 
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| done it or is going to doit. It is not, though, 

| because he does not like the place, I am 
sure. But he will tell you his reasons him- 
self when he comes to-morrow to say good- 
bye.” 

“Tt is terribly sudden,” said Mrs. Hope; 
“we were not prepared for anything of the 
kind ; not even for your going so soon, let 
alone your brother leaving us altogether. I 
can hardly believe it. And you talk of going 
at once. It is more like romance than 
reality. 

“Only romance is pleasant,” said Beatrice, 
“and this is just the reverse. I call this 
tragedy. You will come back though, will 
you not ?” 

“If Henry comes back I may, too, though 
not very likely. I fear I must stay at home 
fora long time to come ; and, besides, it is 
not every day one can make a trip round the 
world.” 

_ “You remember our long rides with Mr. 
Fox, and Charles Romain, and Lady Mary, 
and all the rest?” inquired Beatrice. 

Hetty glanced sideways at Bessy to see 
how she took this question. Their eyes met, 
and both directed their attention suddenly to 
the carpet. 

“They are all over now,” said Bessy, look- 


| ing up and glancing at Hetty, who still kept 
her eyes on the ground. 
| “When you come back,” said Beatrice, 
“as you will, as you must, next year, the 
Laytons will be here again, and we'll have 
those afternoon rides over again.” 

“Charles Romain is away for one,” said 


| Mrs. Hope. “You won’t have him for 
| some time.” 

Hetty looked up to take a sidelong glance 
again at Bessy, and found her engaged as 

| before in the study of the carpet. 

“But he’ll be back in good time,” said 
Beatrice. 

“T fear,” replied Bessy, rising to go, and 
betraying more agitation in her voice than 
she had shown before—‘“I fear I shall not 
be back next year, if ever.” 

“So we are all to part for ever—don’t say 
80,” said Beatrice. 

“Not for ever, I hope,” said Bessy, “ that 
sounds too tragical and awful; but at any 
tate for the present.” 

“We say for ever,” thought Hetty as, to- 
gether with Beatrice, she accompanied Bessy 

| to the door, and affectionately parted with 
her—“ we say for ever, and it is more than 
we mean, and we don’t mean it at all. But 
‘for the present,’ that is sad, for we mean 
it, and we know that we have no future.” 


een 





“T shall leave them some time to talk to 
each other, if they have anything to say "— 
this was Mrs. Hope’s conclusion, after much 
anxious reflection on the subject of Hetty’s 
feelings in regard to Mr. Francis, and of his 
towards her ; and accordingly, when he came 
next day to say good-bye, he found Miss 
Hope alone in the library. Both were 
surprised—for Mrs. Hope had just left the 
room on hearing the bell ring—but Hetty 
was the less embarrassed of the two, though 
he had come with the express purpose to 
say good-bye, and to be signally cool in 
doing so. 

“We were all so very much grieved and 
shocked to hear that you are going with your 
sister,” she said, rising and advancing to 
meet him as he entered the room. 

“T am very sorry to have to go—so 
abruptly—and on such an errand,” he replied, 
vexed instead of being gratified by her 
cordiality. 

“Yet not so sorry to go that you mean to 
return. Miss Francis told us yesterday ot 
your intention to leave us altogether. But 
you really don’t mean anything so unkind ?” 

“ Should I find you here if I came back ?” 
he asked, provoked into an immediate ex- 
plosion, and looking at her with an expres- 
sion which was meant to be polite, but which 
was actually hard and fierce, and caused 
her a slight shudder. 

“For aught I know you should. We are 
going for a few days to Mr. Argall’s, but only 
tor a few days, and coming back here directly ; 
after that we have no plans.” 

“No plans, thou incarnate hypocrisy !” 
was his first thought, and his second was— 
“If it is hypocrisy, it is like everything else 
about her, perfect and beautiful. Who could 
imagine that there were plans hid in those 
sweet open eyes, under those long lashes ?” 

“‘ Was it possible,” he asked himself, “ there 
might be no truth in Mr, Fox’s rumours after 
all?” 

“Ts Tintrae Castle at its best?” he in- 
quired ; “it is head-quarters for society, is it 
not, at this time of the year?” 

“A great many people, I hear, are there 
already,” she replied, “or are expected, and 
I am sure I wish heartily I for one were not 
going to swell the crowd.” 

“You don’t like crowds, or you don’t like 
‘Tintrae ?” he asked in a dry manner, which was 
as irritating to her as it was foreign to him. 

“TI don’t know whether it is the crowd or 
the place, or what it is, or whether it is any- 
thing at all; but I should rather not go just 
now,” 
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‘She cannot possibly mean it,” was his 
ungenerous thought, all his suspicion, in 
spite of her sweet eyes and their long lashes, 
returning to his mind. “This is going too 
far ; she cannot mean all this.” 

“You could not refuse to go, I suppose? 
You must go?” he said, with a frigid polite- 


| ness, the sarcasm of which betrayed itself to 


her ear in the altered and unusuil tone of 


| voice. 


‘“* Without some better excuse than we 


| have we could not decline to go, after having 


promised,” said Hetty, wondering as well as 


| grieved, and resolved not to think even his 
| manner at fault. 





“This is marvellous,” he said to himself. 
“In this madness of hypocrisy what m:thod 
there is! Could any one have fancied that 
so much deceit would escape observation 
even in the disguise of such aform? Yet 
I never dreamed of its existence till now.” 

“No, I fancy not,” he said, with increased 
politeness and more rudeness. 

Hetty was brought to despair. His man- 
ner and look painfully disturbed and even 
alarmed her. She quailed inwardly before 
those eyes of his. His remarks were riddles, 
which seemed to be understood only when 
they stung to the quick. Yet it was incon- 
ceivable that, coming to say good-bye, he 
should have come with the deliberate inten- 
tion to give pain. What could he mean? 

“ You will change your mind, we all hope,” 
she said, “and come back, after you have 
seen your father.” 

She did not care how it was taken ; this 
was true, and she could say it on behalf of. 
others with more earnestness than she could 
employ in speaking for herself alone. 

“Tt is exceedingly kind of you to say so, 
Miss Hope,” he answered, relaxing from his 
severity into a frame of mind in which pity 
for himself, as a miserable man, mingled 
with some tenderness for her as a frail and 
erring woman. “It is exceedingly good and 
kind of you,” he repeated. ‘I ought not to 
forget this house and the kindness which 
I have received in it and from it, and it is a 
thing I shall not forget, I know.” 

“ I hope you will change your mind before 
you go,” she urged. ‘Lord Layton, I am 
sure, would be grieved and shocked, and so 
would the whole parish. You don’t like us. 
You have not been long enough here to fall 
into our ways. Dear “old B raidarden, 
could not be expected to like it all at once, | 
as we do, who were born in it and bred 
in it.” 

“T have reasons, Miss Hope, for not wish- 


you | 





| 
| 
| 


ing to come back, now that I must go— | 


reasons beside those I could tell any one, 
and they are stronger, perhaps, than any.” 
“You could not tell them?” 
wat 


“T am pretty sure they could be an. | 


swered.” 


“T will tell you the first and the last of | 


them,” he said, walking away from her side 
towards the table i in the middle of the room, 
and taking up the book which she had been 
reading, or pretending to read. “TI will tell 
you, and if you are shocked, I cannot help 
it. I cannot go away and not speak. | 
came here to say good-bye, and no more; 
but that is impossible. Will you forgive me 
if I grieve you terribly ?” 

“Yes ; ; only you won’t need my forgive- 
ness. What are your reasons ?” 

“You, and you alone. I know what pre- | 





sumption, and folly, and wicked selfishness 


it is to have worshipped you, even though I || | 
thought it was friendship, till that lie was | 
worn to rags, and the truth had to be told— 
at least to myself; but worship you I did, and | 
you are going now to this rich man’s house to | 
marry his son; and I am glad I am going far 
enough away to be sure—not that I shall || 
bea “long time away, but that I shall never 
return.” 

“ Promise me,” she said, rising hastily from 
her chair—“promise me you will come back. | 
I hear mamma and Beatrice, and they will 
see something is wrong. I shall go and leave 
you with them.” Saying which she crossed 
the room to be near the door, and have the 
advantage of the shadows of that corner 





of the apartment furthest from any of the | 


windows. 

Beatrice, who entered first, caught them in 
the act of whispering or kissing—so she after- 
wards maintained ; 
sure they both looked very guilty. 

Mr. Francis was as guilty as he looked. 
His feelings, though confused, were de- 
cidedly criminal, 
of what had passed he was at liberty to hint | 
—what it exactly meant to himself—was one 
great confusion consisting of many parts. 


but, at any rate, she was | 


| 


How much or how little | 


He did his best to return Beatrice’s banter | 


and to soothe Mrs. Hope’s fevered mind; 
but his farewell to the two ladies was, on the 


pathos, and certainly of dignity. 

“He will come back, you will see, and 
ssy along with him,” said Beatrice, after | 

1S departure. 

“ What makes you say so?” 

“Hetty went to her room—darted out | 
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| whole, he felt, a poor affair, destitute of || 
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'| royal family, did not disdain. 
| displayed on one of his fat fingers a diamond 
| ring, presented to him Vy his friend. Mr. 

|| Argall was careful to wear no jewellery, 
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just as we came in—and has never returned. 
Do you suppose they parted for ever and 
ever, without good-bye, like that—those two 
—such friends as they were? Not they in- 
deed! He would never come back—never! 
Ha, ha! And Hetty was so sorry for that! 
Ha, ha! They are a pair of cunning rogues 
and impostors, to be sure, and both of them 
so hard upon all of that sort, too.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mr. ArRGALL, M.P., was standing at the 
bottom of the steps leading up to the front 
entrance to Tintrae Castle, waiting the arrival 
of a large party of friends, coming from 
Nickle-Jarvieston and some intermediate 
parts, by his splendid steam-yacht the 
Semiramis. ‘The Rev. Mr. Nuckle, dressed, 
though a Latter-Day Saint, in High-Church 
costume, stood beside him, prepared to 
take his proper part as old friend, con- 
fidant, and occasional unpaid private chap- 
lain, in the business of the day—to receive 
distinguished guests in such a way as to 
make their first impressions of the place 
agreeable. Mr. Nuckle was of gigantic 
stature, stout, sallow, oily, altogether to 
appearance a commonplace or even vulgar 
man, but with an unmistakable gleam of 
light, and also of kindliness, in his grey eyes. 
His coat, though affecting style in its cut, 


| was a trifle worn and greasy, as if the wearer, 


though a man of taste, did not wish to be 
thought rich, or else cared. not if he was con- 
sidered frugal. Mr. Argall, by contrast with 


| his friend, was dressed with studious atten- 


tion to quietness and commonplaceness. 
His black felt hat and light grey suit were 
such as his superior clerks affected, and 
members of the aristocracy, and even of the 
Mr. Nuckle 


thinking that a man who is known to be a 


| millionaire gains nothing by so meagre a dis- 


play of his wealth. In other respects, more 


| or less notable, the two men were con- 


trasts to each other. Mr. Argall, with broad 
shoulders and spare, sinewy limbs, had a flat 


| head with a projecting brow, which gave 


him a cavernous look about the eyes, while 
his mouth, though large, was rather a pleas- 
ing feature of an otherwise plain face. His 
clerical friend beside him, and in comparison 
with him, from the large bald head above to 


| the large glittering boots below, seemed round 
| and flaccid, and shining with oil. 


It had somehow been a thing quite under- 





stood on board the Semiramis since leaving 
Ribsand, at which she had called to pick up 
the Misses Hope, that something was on 
the ¢afis in which Mr. Richard Argall and 
Hetty were specially concerned. As the 
party alighted, therefore, and were met 
by Mr. Argall and Mr. Nuckle to be con- 
ducted up-stairs to the terrace in front of 
Tintrae, Hetty and her sister were fore- 
most, and led the way, having been pro- 
jected into that prominence by the general 
consent of their friends. Mr. Argall was 
gravely and demurely affectionate in his 
welcome to the sisters, as if his heart were 
too full to admit of his being more demon- 
strative at present, and pressing the hand of 
each a second and a third time, made them 
over to the care of Mr. Nuckle, who had 
already bowed to half-a-dozen old friends in 
the group, and who, before he had crossed the 
terrace, conveyed to Miss Hope the interest- 
ing information that her mother, Lady Sarah, 
was one of his oldest and dearest friends. He 
remembered her—for he was getting old—as 
quite a girl, then as ever fairest of the fair. 
It was at his friend, Lord Pitcomry’s, he first 
had the honour and pleasure of meeting her. 
Those days, as he had said, were long past, 
and the men and women along with them 
that made them brilliant and memorable. No 
(after taking a stealthy and modestly hurried 
glance at Hetty), he was not sure that those 
days were altogether past, as long as daugh- 
ters were in the habit of resembling their 
mothers. 

While Mr. Nuckle thus led the way up to 
Tintrae, Mr. Argall was extending his wel- 
come downwards and laterally, among his 
other guests, exchanging as he did so his 
grave demure manner for a jaunty and 
hearty one, as of a man who had never 
known happiness till now that he was clasp- 
ing the hand of his large friend, Lord Gooz ; 
and again that of the Right Hon. Ascog 
Sims ; and once more, ona lower step, that of 
his Serene Highness the Prince of Meinigen- 
Deinigen. 

‘IT say, Argall,” whispered young Lord 
Pitcomry, in response to the cordial welcome 
which he received, “that’s a match, sure 
enough, and a capital match too—wish you 
joy. Mr. Richard’s a very lucky fellow, I 
assure you.” 

At which Mr. Argall’s paternal counte- 
nance beamed with much pleasure, and 
endeavoured to express, but in vain, a con- 
siderable amount of surprise or mystery. 

“Your voyage, I hope,” he said, ‘has 
been comfortable, though short. If matches 
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have been made, all the better ; glad always 
| to assist in that way, your lordship knows.” 

| Lady Best, who was still at Tintrae, was 
| delighted with the accounts which she re- 
| ceived of the latter part of the voyage of the 
Semiramis, and was prepared to be much 
better pleased with her cousins than she was 
on parting with them; but notwithstanding 
this, she was surprised to find how much 
they were both changed for the better by a 
little society. Hetty in particular was de- 
lightful—quite her old self, pleased and ready 
to please. It was really creditable, both to 
her head and to her heart, that she had so 
well taken the friendly hints which it had 
been necessary to give her, and that in fact 
she appeared to have quite forgotten all 
about Mr. Francis and his affairs. 

Lady Best was not altogether mistaken on 
this point. Hetty was wonderfully buoy- 
| ant and like her old self again. She had 
| presaged for herself nothing but dull misery 

at Tintrae, and now it seemed as if she could 

| enjoy herself as much as any one in the 
| crowded house. 

“You don’t like crowds, or you don’t like 

| Tintrae, which ?” she said to herself, repeat- 

ing Mr. Francis’s words, and recalling, with 

altered and less painful sensations, the tone 

| and look with which the question was asked. 

“Crowds are not so bad, nor Tintrae 





either; it all depends upon one’s mood. I 
don’t wonder people like coming here, after 


all. It is not much of a home, to be sure ; 
but it is a very fine private hotel—amusing 
company, endless entertainment, freedom to 
do what you please ; all very good things in 
their way, and enjoyable—for a time.” 

She had not known till now, she felt, how 
changed and unhappy she had been for 
months past. Much was still doubtful and 
dark, left so even by that last amazing inter- 
| view which had disclosed so much; but for 
the present it was enough for a strange joy 
to think of what had been made sure and 
certain. By comparison with a moment of 
that parting, how miserable a time that was 
that had gone before ! 

Lady Best’s delight in her cousin’s im- 
proved behaviour went on increasing from 
hour to hour. 

“When Hetty,” she wrote to Mrs. Hope, 
“‘came into the drawing-room yesterday 
evening, there was quite 
grand sensation. It was a sight worth | 





what I call a! 


description of the scene. It was really bril- | 
liant. Besides his Serene Highness, we have | 
all the great people, I was going to say, in 
the country, staying here; and they were all | 
gathered in the room in groups, expecting, | 
as I cannot but think, Hetty’s first appear- | 
ance. Pink silk always suits her, and most 
fortunately, though I had forgotten to give | 
her a hint, it was that she wore. When she 
turned the marble pillar supporting the arch 
in the middle of the room, laughing and 
chatting with Mrs. Argall, "and, like one of | 
those clever actresses on the stage, throwing | 
herself back, as she often does, from the 
waist, with so much grace, I never saw her 
look half so charming, and I could see that 
all eyes were turned to her, which, however, 
had no effect upon her, for she came on 
chatting and laughing to where I was sitting 
at the opposite side of the room, and began 
to talk just as if nobody but ourselves was 
present. She is a wonderful creature. You 
should really have seen her last night—it 
would have done you good ; though of course 
we should not forget that it is wrong to make | 
an idol of any of our friends. At dinner she | 
attracted, you may be sure, great attention, 
and the Right Hon. Ascog Sims, M.P., who 
was her partner, was quite delighted with 
her, as he afterwards himself assured me. He 
is of a very old family, very old; and, be- 
sides, he is in the Government, and high up | 
in it; and it is just what you would expect, 
therefore, from such a man (but it was so | 
pretty, I thought), what he said about her—it 
is not every one who can pay compliments 
like such a man—‘ Your cousin, Lady Best’ 
—this was what he said—‘ has a perfectly 
superfluous stock of beauty ; for if she were 
plain, or even ugly, her conversational talents 
would make her one of the most charming 
women in existence.’ Was it not prettily | 
said ? And what do you think of Hetty now? | 
I could not help telling her, though it is not 
right to flatter young people ; and she seemed || 
very much pleased, though she turned it off | 
with a laugh, and pretended she thought Mr. || 
Sims a bit of a noodle.” i 

A day or two afterwards, writing again to 
Mrs. Hope, Lady Best was in the same good- | 
humour with her cousin. 

“The Rev. Mr. Nuckle, Mr. Argall’s great | 
friend, is as much taken with Hetty as Mr. || 
Sims, or any one. He is such a clever man, 
too; I like him very much. We have had 
some very pleasant, and I hope improving, 











seeing. I wish some of those newspaper | 
people, who are always picking up things to 
put in about the family here, and their| 
visitors, had just been present to give a 
| 


talks this year. I always knew that he was a 
| clever man, but I did not know so well before 
how good he is. His goodness only comes 
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out, as it were by accident, in the course 
of one’s talking with him. He is quite af- 
fected, do you know, when he speaks of some 
old friends of ours, whom he knew long ago. 
'He had to wipe his eyes more than once 
'when he was speaking of Aunt Sarah, yes- 
| terday—* fairest of the fair,’ as he called her 
|—and he says Hetty is her very image. The 


|| labour that he goes through, too, for the good 


of the public, is something quite wonderful. 
| Just now he is engaged in constant cor- 
| respondence with both Houses of Parlia- 
| ment and with the Government in reference 
| to the establishment of working men’s baths 

and reading-rooms—surely a very good thing | 
| —and he has always something of that kind || 
| on hand, which causes him to spend the best 
part of the day in writing to influential people, 








among whom, by the way, he has the most 
extraordinarily ‘extensive acquaintance. In 
the course of the last thirty years he has been, 
if I remember right, on thirty-five deputa- 
tions to Government. And this is all in 
addition to his work as a minister in England, 
and without any reward except that of a good 
conscience. He is, too, a man of sound 
views in religion, as you might expect from 
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| his age and great ability. What a treasure, 
| cannot help saying to myself sometimes, 
that man must be to dear Mr. Argall, with 
his enormous business and immense circle 
of acquaintance—-too much for one man’s | 
| shoulders. He knows everybody and every- 
thing. Mr. Argall, I believe, has only to 
refer to him about anything, and out comes 
| the information he wants, as if from a 
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book. Is it not truly wonderful, what the 
human mind can accomplish ? 

“P.S.—It is one of Mr. Nuckle’s sayings, 
‘ Keep what is important in your letter out of 
| it, and put it in a postscript.’ Everything 
| goes on as well as could be wished, so far. 
But I shall write you before anything is 
fixed.” 


In regard to her estimate of Mr. Nuckle, 





through their aid, that the member for the 
Hempton and Flaxton burghs had got on as 
he had done in the world, both commercial 
and political; and no one being more pro- 
minent and influential in that section of 
society than Mr. Nuckle, to no one had Mr, 
Argall reason to be more grateful. Mr. Argall 
was not grateful, however; his gratitude, 
at least, was not nearly as great as it | 





Beatrice. Hope—to whom, as well as to her | pleased his friend to imagine at times, 
| sister, he was most devoted in his attentions when he was grieved and ashamed to think 


—was not quite at one with her cousin. 
“T just hate that plausible Mr. Nuckle,” 


latter’s room, “ with his compliments to one’s 
self and all one’s relations, and the aristocracy 
in general, and his stories and anecdotes 
about everybody. Who cares for stories 
about ev erybody and everybody’s uncle and 
grandfather P ” 

“ He’s avery nice man, and I believe he is 
a very clever man,” said Hetty. “ Besides, 
he was a friend of mamma’s. Did you not 
hear him say that yesterday ?” 

‘“‘ All humbug,” replied Beatrice. “ He is 
everybody’s dearest friend on earth, and in 
heaven too. I heard him mention at least 
half-a-dozen people who were each his 
dearest friend on earth, while he was eating 
his salad.” 

“ Poor Mr. Nuckle,” iaughed Hetty, throw- 
ing herself back from the waist in the way 
Lady Best admired; “he did not know, 
when he was talking to you, what a serpent 
he was warming to sting himself.” 

“Ts Mr. Nuckle in the English Church ? 
His coat is High Church. What is Mr. 
Argall’s religion ?” inquired Beatrice. 

“‘T rather think,” said Hetty, trying to 
piece together scraps of information which 
she had picked up here and there—*I 
rather think both of them were Saints 
once, but Mr. Argall is of our Church 
when he is here at Tintrae. Mr. Nuckle, 
however,” she added, referring to one or 
two conversations she had with the Rev. 
centleman, “is a man of broad and liberal 
views—wonderfully so, for an old man like 
him,” 

“ All humbug, too, I should think,” replied 
Beatrice. 


| how 
| | being 
| she said to Hetty, when they were alone in the | 





It was quite true. Mr. Nuckle was in- 
valuable as a friend. Though he was now | 
more independent of their favour and sup- | 
port, and had long been intent upon loosen- | 

ing gently and gradually their hold upon j 

im (without loosening his hold upon them), | 
it was among Latter Day Saints (not the | 

formon species, but another) and largely | 


| mirable 


excessive it was. In truth, from | 
a sort of patron to the member | 
for the Hempton Burghs, Mr. Nuckle had 
insensibly declined into the position of 
humble friend and useful companion of the 
owner of ‘lintrae, and for his part accepted || 
the change with gratitude, which, instead of | 
giving, he might have claimed. It was his |; 
continued usefulness which attached Mr, 
Argall to his friend, and to which were 
owing his frequent and prolonged visits to 
Tintrae. On that large scale on which his || 
political and social life was now conducted, 
Mr. Airgall needed to have at his command || 
more information as to persons, families, 
parties in Church and! State, and a host of 
other subjects, tham his early career had | 





Nuckle was a mine of this kind of informa- | 
tion. He was a peerage and baronetage, | 
a Church almanac, a political index, an uni- | 
versal genealogical tree, a cyclopzedia of | 
anecdote and biography, all in one. He was 
a Bodleian library of useful information— 
useful for Mr. Argall, M.P.—and it was on 
this account, above all, that he was exhibited 
at Tintrae as the dearest and most intimate 
friend of its illustrious owner. 

Mr. Nuckle took every opportunity of con- 
versing with Miss Hope, and, notwithstand- 
ing her sister’s dislike of him, she, like Lady 
Best,. and like most people who met him, 
found him a very agreeable person. She was 
amazed to think of what. he knew, or rather 
of what he did not know, of everybody worth 
knowing. Then it was really true, though 
Beatrice scouted it, that his sentiments, for 
one not a Churchman or a youth, were liberal, 
and his sympathies broad. 

“Your young minister, I hear, is an ad- 
preacher—admirabie!” he _ said, 
pursing his mouth to look solemn, and di- 
recting his eyes, with the same intention, to 
the gravel on the terrace. 

‘We think him so,” Hetty replied, glancing 
at him out of the corner of her eyes to see if 
he meant more than was said. 

“And I suppose, like most young men— 
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and, in fact, like most of us, both young and 

old, nowadays—he does not preach the old 

sock commonplaces of the pulpit, worn out 

our forefathers’ grandfathers, but grap- 

es with modern difficulties and modern 
leas ?” 

“He is not old-fashioned, certainly,” she 
replied cautiously. 

“I am very sorry to hear that he is going 
away for a time, perhaps for good and all. 
You must feel that to be a loss, though of 
course you have not had much time to make 
acquaintance with him.” 

“We are intensely sorry he is going,” 
Hetty said; ‘‘ but he is coming back.” 

““Oh!” thought Mr. Nuckle, “ Lady Best 
gets from your mother one account, and you 
have another to give—a later and more ac- 
curate edition, If it is that way the wind 
blows, it is better not to proceed further on 
this course.” 

He relaxed the purse-strings of his mouth, 
lifted his eyes from the terrace to admire 
the prospect in front, and in. doing so 
released his companion from her embar- 
rassment, 

“ You admire the view here, I daresay ; it 
is very much admired by most who come 
here. It is not unlike Pitcomry, do you know, 
where I had the honour and pleasure of first 
meeting your sainted mother, Lady Sarah 
Merle, fairest of the fair. Tintrae, as you 
know, belonged to the Senacres, oldest 
family except your own in this quarter, but 
now very much decayed. It passed from 
them into the hands of old Lord Snares, and 
from him was bought by one whom I hope to 
live to see Baron or Earl Tintrae of Tintrae ; 
certainly one who deserves, if ever it was 
deserved, the honour of a British peerage. 

*‘ T have sometimes,” he continued, hardly 
allowing Hetty to express a cordial concur- 
rence in his hopes of his friend’s elevation to 
the peerage—“ I have sometimes seen such 
an honour bestowed where it might just as 
well have been withheld —where, for ex- 
ample, as in the cases of Baron Megrim and 
the Earl of Harvie, there was no one to in- 
herit it, or, still more in cases, like some 
that have occurred in my time, where it has 
descended, or must descend, to some one too 
poor to maintain it decently, or too stupid 
and foolish to be saved by it from contempt ; 
but in this case, fortunately, there is every- 
thing that could be wished, for I have often 
suid that, of all his vast possessions, Mr. 

\rgall is happiest in the possession of his 

n.” 


To which proposition, uttered with much 


| 
| 








fervour and not without pathos, Hetty 

assented with so much readiness and hearti-¢ 
ness that somehow Mr. Nuckle was put out, 

and cut short his eulogy of Mr. Argall’s 

possessions. 

Mr. Argall himself was careful not to boast 
of his possessions or of anything else. He had 
no need to do so. He was certain it was bad 
policy to do so. Modesty, he was sure, was 
the best policy fora man whose policy has 
been successful. Honesty, however, had 
been his policy, and to that fact he could 
not help alluding at odd times. He valued 
that in others; he wished to lay claim to 
that, if to anything meritorious, for himself. 
In the course of a somewhat varied life, he 
had tried at least to be, in a plain way, 
straightforward and upright, and any little 
success he had obtained was simply owing to 
that; but to prove his uprightness to the 
world he was not so absurd as to consider 
it necessary to take off his grey wig and 
exhibit his bald pate, or carry his artificial 
teeth occasionally about in his hand. He 
had common sense as well as common 
honesty. It was enough to be sincere and 
honest in one’s general plans and purposes, 
without considering whether every word that 
one spoke could be proved in its literal 
sense; and in this commonsense way he 
took the opportunity, towards the end of 
her stay at Tintrae, to be polite, with an 
extra flourish, to Miss Hope. 

“IT should have liked we had been more 
alone, so as to have seen more of you; but 
we are here for so short a time, and so many 
of one’s city friends are going about at this 
season, that the house is seldom less full 
than it is now.” 

“We have enjoyed ourselves very much, 
I assure you,” said Hetty. 

“T hope you have; but so many people 
being with us, we have had little of your 
society, compared with what we might have 
had, if we had been fortunate enough to be 
alone. However, I hope it may be different 
another time.” 

“ It is exceedingly kind of you to say so,” 
said Hetty, with an involuntary sigh, with 
which there mingled the reflection that 
another time, in this case, meant a year, and 
that there was no saying what might happen 
in a year; and also the feeling that she had 
already exhausted her capacity for living a 
gay life, and wished again to be quiet, and 
have leisure to think her own thoughts, some 


| old and some new. 


“It is a great honour as well as great 
pleasure you have done us by coming, for 
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we een how deed you are to home life 
and its duties,” said Mr. Argall. 

“TI should have liked to show you,” he 
'went on, “if you had stayed just a little 
, longer—I hope you will be induced to do that 
yet—I should have liked to show you one 
or two little things we have been doing for 
the improvement of the place here—religious 
and moral improvement I mean. Of course 
we are not to let our left hand know what 
our right hand doeth, but then you are so 
' much interested and engaged, I know, in 
good works of every kind, that I fancy it 
| would please you just to see the little efforts 
we are making here, and besides we should 
be much the better of your advice.” 

“Oh, Mr. Argall,” said Hetty, laughing 
_ heartily, “ I should like indeed to give advice 

of that kind, just to feel for once what it is 
to be awfully wise and good. I assure you 
my doing good is on the smallest possible 
scale.” 

Mr. Argall deprecated, with an incredulous 
smile and some head-shaking, the idea of 
| Hetty’s good works being inconsiderable, and 

then proceeded to allude to his own modest 
| merits on that score. 
| “Time, with us who are engaged in busi- 
ness, is so much occupied that the most we 
_can do often for the good cause is to help 
_ others who are toiling in it with a little 
pecuniary aid. You have read, I dare say, 
|a sermon by that great preacher of ours, 
preached before the Court, and called ‘ Re- 
ligion in Common Life.’ That sermon, I 
should say, must have been a great comfort 
to many who, like myself, are engaged in 
business pursuits, showing, as it does very 
clearly, that we may be diligent in our busi- 
ness and yet fervent in spirit—that, in fact, 
to labour honestly is to pray. That is a 
great comfort to think of, for it is in that 
way mostly, if at all, that religion is pos- 
sible for us. ‘ Religion i in Common Life’— 
a capital idea, is it not?” 

Hetty agreed that it was a capital idea, 
and allowed Mr. Argall, who had still some- 

| thing on his mind, to proceed. 

“There is our Sunday-school, however, 
with fifty children in it—that’s one of the 
little efforts we are making. We have started 
a clothing society too; that is managed by 
my wife, with the assistance of my son, who 
is also superintending the building of a mis- 
sion station in the parish; and, in short, for 
the little time we are here, we are trying to 
do what little good we can, and I should have 
liked, as I said, you had been able to see it ; 

_ but another time your stay will be longer.” 


| 
| 
| 
» 











“a If you must go, however,” he added, | 
“you will go back as you came—by sea ?” 
‘By no means, Mr. Argall; we have 
arranged with mamma about that; and it is 
far too much trouble to take with us, to get | 
up steam again in the Semiramis.” 

“My son, it appears, has made up his 
mind on that point ; and I am sorry to say 
I am no longer his master, or able to control | 
him—though I should hardly say I am sorry | 


either, for “he generally does what I should | 


wish. He will go with you and see you 
safely landed, and perhaps you will kindly 


excuse me not going, seeing we have so| 


many people still here. We consider our- 
selves responsible for you till you are seated 
in your phaeton at Ribsand.” 

“ Pray be good enough, and oblige us all,” 
replied Hetty, with much concern, “ and ask 
Mr. Argall not to think of such a thing. 
You will be good enough to send us over to 


Gorton, and thence we shall easily find our 


way home.” 


“‘ You don’t dislike the voyage, do you?” | 


he asked. 
“ Oh, no, but we would rather go home 


from Gorton, as that was arranged before we | 


left.” 

“Tf that is all the difficulty,” 
Argall, 
much in it, though anxious enough to please 
both you and me.’ 

It was Mr. Richard’s intention—perhaps 
a suggestion of some volume for railway 
reading—to make known to Miss Hope the 
state of his feelings towards her in the larger 
of the two conservatories, which, with the 
triumphal arch connecting them, formed the 
grand entrance to the gardens. His idea 
was to pluck a flower, geranium or camellia, 
and with that offer his devoted heart, and 
(in prospect) all Tintrae and all belonging to 
it. He had little or no doubt as to the 
result. His course in life had been smooth, 


and had shown him that all things were | 
He had | 
a smiling, or rather giggling and fawning, ' 
the head held deferentially a little , 


possible, if they were expedient. 


manner ; 
to one side, as it might be wisdom inclining 
towards the side of compassion ; and by this 
manner very well expressed his character, 
for while he intimated by it a condescending 
intention to listen to all you might have to 
say, he also signified that, considering the 
difference between your intellect and his 
own, he would probably have to keep to or 
recur to his own opinion after all. 
had been doubts in his mind at one time, 


said Mr. 
“T am afraid Richard will not see | 


| 





There 





not as to the possibility, but as to the expe- | 
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diency, of marrying Miss Hope. With all 
her beauty and grace, she lacked one thing 
| which it would have been very desirable she 
should have possessed—viz., title. Doubt 
upon this point, however, if it still had 
a lingering effect upon his mind, only 
heightened his calm and smiling confi- 
dence, as, in prospect and in imagination, 
| he plucked his geranium or camellia in the 
large conservatory. 

" Hetty was surprised, and confessed guilt 
in her manner and look, to find herself alone 
| with Mr. Richard Argall, the bevy of ladies 
with whom she had entered the conservatory 
_ having all mysteriously disappeared. It was 
| to marry the rich man’s son that she had 
| arranged to come to Tintrae. Had the 
moment come when it was to be shown 
whether or not that was her errand ? 

Mr. Argall, smiling and deferential, noticed 
the change in her look, and liked it. It was 
natural under the circumstances, and formed 
the proper preamble to what was to follow. 

“TI have waited for the chance of seeing 
you alone.” 

“Me!” said Hetty, starting back from 
, him with a face of astonishment, and some- 
| thing very like anger. 

“ Yes, you,” he said, following her as she 
retreated into one of the side galleries of the 
conservatory ; “and I thought I was not 
| going to have achance at all. Will you wear 
| this flower to-day for my sake ?” 

The roses on Hetty’s cheeks paled and 
faded as fastas they had bloomed. Here was 
| a perfectly histrionic lover, with his smiling 
| air, his geranium, and measured tones, as 
| unlike another lover once seen as imagina- 
tion could have conceived. Suspicions 
slumbering in her mind awoke. Not Mr. 
Argall alone, but a conspiracy had to be 
answered. 

“Pray be good enough to let me pass,” 
she faltered, or rather gasped. “ This is a 
mistake, if it is serious, and means anything. 
A strange mistake.” 

Mr. Argall was so much astonished at her 
look and tone of voice, and understood both 
so well, that he retreated in confusion a step 
or two, with his flower in his hand, looked 
‘| at her—his head held to one side—with a 
ghastly, instead of his usual self-complacent, 
smile, and could only helplessly repeat after 
her some of her words. 

“« A mistake, a strange mistake ;’ you don’t 
mean that surely ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Argall,” she said, pressing for- 
ward to pass him. “It is a mistake, and 
I wish very much you had not made it.” 





“ Mistake,” he repeated again. “ There is 
no mistake whatever, I assure you. I was 
never more serious in all my life than at this 
moment. I was never so serious, in fact.” 

“T am all the more sorry, then,” said 
Hetty. 

“You do not understand me,” he pro- 
ceeded, trying to clear up the mistake, if 
there was one. “I am asking you if you 
will be my wife. That is what I meant.” 


“Tf that is what you mean,” she replied, 
“and if you are serious, I am very sorry. 
Nothing is so im- | 


But it is impossible. 
possible.” 

She advanced once more to make her es- 
cape from the material trap in which she was 
caught, but was prevented by her lover, who 
stood his ground, blocking the way, and in 
whose mind, though he still tried to smile, 
doubts as to the advantage of marrying her 
had received a still more fatal blow than 
hopes. There was no doubt about all this 
being earnest. She really did decline, sharply 
too, his proffered hand. It was astounding. 
But it was significant too. It showed that he 
was not mistaken in the estimate which he 
had formed of her. She was worth having, 
beyond doubt, if she could be caught. 

“Will you accept this flower,” he said, 
resolute to gain his point at once if he 
could, nothing doubtful that he would gain it 
eventually. 

“No, Mr. Argall. You do me a great 
honour. I know that. But I have told you 
the truth. It is impossible.” 

He saw that it was useless to block the 
way further at present. Stunned by the 
shock to his pride, and only distinctly con- 
scious of the fact that what was so mortifying 
to himself must be made known to others, 
in an absent manner, he stuck the flower 
intended for Miss Hope in his coat, and 
followed her out of the conservatory. 

On board the Semiramis, however, as she 
steamed her way to Ribsand with Hetty and 
her sister on board, he had recovered his 
spirits. He could not, after reflection, imagine 
that her refysal was final, and since it was 
revokable, and certain to be revoked, it was 
in fact well it had been given; it positively 
pleased him to think of it, for it assured him 
conclusively that in the offer which he had 
made of his heart, he had not thrown it 
away recklessly. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Sotomon GriFrEeN had begun to employ 
his leisure time in the office of Major 
McSumph, in writing an account of the 
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oe . \ . . } 
Popular Rising at Crawfoot in the —— year | was now partner in the legal department, to | 


of his late despotic Majesty—a task which 
he was the more willing to undertake that in 
some narratives of the affair which he had 
seen published, his own part in it had been 
grossly misrepresented, and in one instance 
the suggestion thrown out that he escaped 
being taken in the act of rebellion on the 
occasion on which his confederates were 
seized, in consequence of his being purposely 
late of arriving on the field of action. An 
old translation of Sallust, which he had 
picked up, and to the perusal of which he 
had been drawn by the attractive title, “‘ The 
Conspiracy of Catiline,” furnished him from 
the first chapter of the Jugurthine War (into 
which he had also dipped after finishing Cati- 
line) with hints for a powerful preface, into 
which he was throwing his whole intellectual 
and moral force. The general complaint 
against complaining of human nature with 
which the chapter opens, was a point with 
respect to which he was not quite at one 
with the historian, and there were other 
matters in what follows on which he had criti- 
cisms to offer—especially the large sphere 
assigned to intellect and virtue in the con- 
duct of public affairs (Sallust was here led 
astray by his imagination, or else his times 
were different from some later times)—but 
the caustic and withering allusions to politi- 
cal schemers and place-hunters were touches 
of the classical pen which, to the mind of the 
modern observer of political affairs, needed no 
vouchers for their fidelity. Mr. Griffen was so 


deeply absorbed in his task, his emendations of 


Sailust so engrossed him, that when the office 
door was hastily opened, as it was by Mr. 
Compt of Melbourne, M.P. for Croydon, who 
had just arrived by the afternoon coach, he 
was much flustered, and instead of quietly 
restoring his book and papers to his desk, 
and turning the key in the lock (his custom 
when he happened to be interrupted), he 
hurriedly and awkwardly attempted to cover 
them with blotting-paper, and in the attempt 
knocked them over on the floor. 

“ You have had some transactions with the 
Francis family in Nonernong? You do busi- 
ness for them, don’t you?” Mr. Compt 
asked, after greeting the clerk in a familiar 
manner, and making some inquiries as to the 
Major’s health and present whereabouts. 

The Major, not content with his municipa 
honours, aspired to be a member of the 
Legislature—Upper House—and with that 
view had been engaged (as Mr. Compt 
knew) in canvassing for some weeks in the 
district of Wady-Wady, leaving Solomon, who 








manage the whole business of the office. 


“ They were clients of ours at one time,” || 
said Mr. Griffen, slowly executing a half-turn | 
on his seat, so as to present his “ noticeable” | 


profile, and direct one eye to his visitor—in 
which attitude, what with his large hooked 


nose, heavy eyelid, and side-long glance, he | 
bore a curious and laughable resemblance, | 
as Mr. Compt thought, to a venerable and | 
studious cockatoo. “At least,” he explained, | 


clearing his throat, “we had people of tha 
name as clients at one time.” 

Mr. Compt at first declined the seat which 
was offered to him, but he sat down now, 


having probably changed his mind as to the | 


length of time it would require to pursue his 
inquiries, 

“You have nothing to do with them at all 
now ?” he asked. 

“Yes and no,” said Solomon, sticking his 


pen behind his ear, as if settling to a task of || 


some duration or difficulty. “ I cannot say 
we have nothing to do with them. I cannot 
say we have anything to do with them. All 


I can say is, we have nothing to do with || 


them as clients.” 


“You have not split with them, and taken 


up the other side, have you ?” 


“Ts there any particular process to which |; 
you refer?” inquired Solomon. ‘Weare not | 
in the habit, as you will be aware,” he ex- | 
plained, with grave candour, “of giving | 
information respecting our clients, or people | 


who have been our clients, unless there is 


occasion. You have an interest, a beneficiary || 
interest, I presume, in the property of the || 


family ?” 

“ Not the very least in the world, I assure 
you, Mr. Griffen,” said Mr. Compt, curbing 
with difficulty his inclination to laugh out- 
right. “I will be quite frank and candid with 
you, and tell you ‘all and whole’ my reason 
for asking about them. It is simply this— 
one of our English correspondents, a great 
man at home, and well known here, M.P. 
and all that, asks us if we know the family, 
and being here at any rate, and having heard 
you had dealings with them, I thought I 
should ask for any information you have to 
give.” 

“So you see you are quite safe and won't 
betray any professional trust,” he added, 
smiling, in spite of himself, at the wisdom of 
Solomon’s countenance. 

“ Quite so,” thought Mr. Griffen. ‘“ There 
is some deep underhand design in view in one 
great man at home getting inquiries made, 
and another great (small) man here making 
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them for him. The meaning of this frankness 
is very obvious.” 

In this reflection of Mr. Griffen’s, the feeling 
which expressed itself was not merely one of 
habitual suspicion and distrust of mankind. 
Since fate had thrown him into the position in 
which he was, of being concerned in: the ad- 
| ministration of justice, or at any rate the 
| practice of law, he was strong for justice. 
| To his mind there was a capital distinction 
| —made capital by his early experience— 
| between an offence against a corrupt govern- 
| ment, and an offence against the law of the 
land, between treason and every other form 
of felony. It was a distinction which besides 
being manifest, was very much in his own 
favour, and in proportion as it was so he 
allowed his mind to dwell upon it with the 
effect of continually heightening his own esti- 
mation of himself as a sinner whose very sins 
were of the nature of virtue, and of making 
him regard all other offenders with increas- 
ing severity. The management of the 
Major’s relations with the Francis family 
being now almost entirely left to him, and 
these involving considerable things in the 
way of property, he was not altogether free 
from the influence of covetousness in ma- 
naging them as he did. But his desire to 
thwart wrong-doing, and to see that it did 
not go undetected or unpunished, however 
underhand its methods were, was a stronger 
desire still, especially as it was stimulated in 
this instance by theconviction that there never 
was such a scoundrel as Jeremiah Tippett 
must be, considering how he boasted of his 
honesty, and how he prated of the constitu- 
tion and law, and justice and equity. Be- 
sides distrust of human nature, there was in 
| Solomon’s mind an alert conscientiousness 
to make him cautious of accepting and re- 
sponding to his visitor’s confidences. He 
was pretty sure there was an intention to 
catch him in a trap, and by means of some 
potent, sinister influence, working outside of 
the sphere of law, to obstruct the course of 
justice in a matter confided to him. 

“We have some correspondence going on 
still with the parties you refer to,” he said, 
“and therefore, without consulting with Mr. 
McSumph, it would be improper for me to 
give you any information.” 

“Are they wealthy?” persisted Mr. Compt, 
highly diverted by Solomon’s reticence, and 
caring little whether he got anything out of 
him or not. 

“Times are bad, as you know, for the 
squatters these last two dry years, and their 
property, whatever its value was, must be 





very much depreciated, I should think. Be- 
sides, there is a question of title. I may 
tell you that, at least, though I am very sorry 
I cannot say more.” 

“Tn that case,” said Mr. Compt laughing, 
“if there is a question of title, good-bye to 
the rent and the stock too. It will take a 
lot of fleeces to line the lawyers’ pockets.” 

“One of them is a lawyer himself,” said 
Solomon, showing his teeth a little—“ at 
least, if he is not one of themselves, he has 
all the management of the property in his 
hands.” 

“So much the worse for the property, I 
should say, Mr. Griffen, eh? <A lawyer in 
the family, and a question of title! Fluke 
and scab together would be nothing to that, 
or half a dozen dry years either.” 

Mr. Compt, obliged to prolong his visita- 
tion of his constituents for a few days, hac 
the opportunity of congratulating Major 
McSumph on his return to Croydon as 
member for Wady-Wady, and he did so the 
more heartily, that he thought it possible the 
Major might be found to be less close anc 
impenetrable than his partner in regard to 
other things, 

“It is a great victory you have gained,” 
he said, “‘ and you may well be a proud man 
to-day. It is a victory for Government, too, 
and still more for us squatters, considering 
the questions that are to come up in your 
House shortly.” 

“Tt is,” replied the Major; it is a very 
great victory for us and the Government, 
and a very great blow for the opposition too.” 

“ A very great blow,” he repeated, shutting 
his small eyes under his capacious forehead, 
as if in deep and solemn meditation. “A 
very great blow, and it was good for them to 
get it too, telling all the lies and stories they 
did about myself all the time, and printing 
them in their papers every day, as if a person 
was not a public man since ten years or more 
ago, and my character very well known to 
everybody.” 

“There is far too much personal abuse 
going in our politics,” said Mr. Compt. 
“ However, you are in, Major, and can afford 
to laugh. You will have to make arrange- 
ments about business here. Rather awkward, 
that. By-the-bye, I was talking the other 
day to your partner, Mr. Griffen, about a 
family who I understand were clients of yours 
at one time; perhaps you could tell me 
something about them. They have friends 
in England, who make inquiries about them ; 
one of them a correspondent of our firm. 
I mean the Francis family up here.” 
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The Major was under peremptory instruc- | little man with the same rigid solemnity, 

tions from his partner to keep his own | “if he had not been better; glad you are 

counsel with regard to this family; but in | come, however, Mr. Henry.” 
spite of his .dull irritation at the scurrilous | Mr. Francis, whose forebodings as to his} 
tactics of the opposition, he was much human- | father’s illness had been of the gloomiest, } 
ised by his success, and disposed to be | after affectionately greeting his old friend, 

complacent, and besides being anxious to | muttered some words of thanks to Providence 

cultivate friendship with his visitor in case | that his fears had been imaginary—to which } 
his well-known political influence and his | Jeremiah, overhearing what was not intended } 
superior parliamentary experience might | to be heard, responded with a low Amen. 











sometime be found useful, was not sorry to 
have the opportunity of asking his opinion 
on certain points on which he and his partner 
were not quite of the same mind, Mr. Griffen 
being in favour of strict and even extreme 
measures, and himself rather looking to what 
was useful and expedient. Under seal, 
therefore, of the greatest possible privacy, 
he confided to Mr. Compt a number of 
particulars concerning the Francises (omitting 
his attachment to Bessy, and emphasizing 
his dislike to Jeremiah), which he thought 
might be safely communicated ; and with 
these, the young merchant, as he took leave, 
was so much satisfied, that he once more 
cordially congratulated the Major, and 
hoped to see him make a great figure in 
Parliament. 

“A great figure,” he muttered to himself, 
when he had gone a few steps from the house. 
“Six feet high, at any rate, and broad in 
proportion. An enormous figure. 
the two rogues, however, isthe bigger? That 
is a question for Parliament, or rather for the 
Supreme Court; and I hope it will come 
before Judge , if it comes there. They 
would both be the better for hanging.” 

It was several weeks after this interview 
of Mr. Compt with the new member for 
Wady-Wady that Jeremiah Tippett, together 
with Mr. Francis and Bessy, passed through 
Croydon on their way home. 

Jeremiah had been almost the first man 
to come aboard the ship in which his friends 
had sailed from England on their long 
voyage. 

Bessy rushed to the spot as soon as he 
made his appearance. 

“Ts he better?” she asked, grasping his 
arm. 

“ He is,” he said, placing his hands by his 
side, soldier-fashion, and looking at her with 
a fixed stare, as of a practised mute at a 
funeral. 

“ Henry, he is better,” she said, turning to 
grasp her brother’s hand in one of hers, 
while still holding Jeremiah fast with the 
other. 

“Could not have been here,” said the 


Which of | 





‘Jeremiah is more solemn than ever, I 
think,” whispered Mr. Francis to his sister, } 
while Mr. Tippett was making himself fear} 
fully busy on deck in looking after luggage, } 

“He has a kind heart, for all that,” said} 
Bessy, smiling happily. “I dare say he ig} 
very glad to see us, and he is always par} 
ticularly solemn when he is highly pleased, 
Besides, Henry, you forget you are a clergys} 
man, and Jeremiah has a great respect for} 
clergymen.” | 

After the arrival of the party at the hotel} 
at which it had been arranged they should} 
stay for a day or two, Mr. Tippett took Mn} 
Francis aside and whispered,— 

“T said he was better: I did not wish} 
you understand, to make a scene on board} 
He is better—you know what I mean.” : 

“He is gone, is he?” gasped poor Mp} 
Francis. | 

“He is what!” Bessy screamed, starting} 
to her feet, and rushing from the fire-place,} 
where she had been sitting, to the window, } 
where her brother and Jeremiah stood. 

“Bessy, go up to your room, please,”} 
sobbed her brother, placing one hand on her 
shoulder, while he kept the other on his } 
averted face. 

“Ts he not better, Jeremiah? Tell me | 
the truth at once,” she said, seizing Mn} 
Tippett’s shoulder with both hands, and} 
leaning on him. 

“He is better,” Jeremiah said, seeing 
that the scene which he had wished to post- 
pone was unavoidable now; “he is better— 
he is gone.” 

“ Oh, Jeremiah! my father! my father!” 
wept Bessy aloud, clinging to Mr. Tippett, 
while he, with his arms kept close to his } 
side, acted as a stiff support in trouble, and } 
was resolute not to give way to his feelings } 
for the moment. 


“That’s the hounds’ kennel up there,” J 
said Jeremiah, on the top of the coach, } 
pointing over his shoulder in the direction } 
of the largest cottage to be seen in the town- § 
ship of Croydon. 

‘Poor Hubert, with his reckless, generous 
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disposition, was sure to be caught in some 
such spider’s web,” said Mr. Francis, sitting 
| beside Jeremiah, after having preserved, till 
| within the last half hour, an almost unbroken 
silence since leaving Melbourne. - 
“It was my fault, Mr. Henry,” said Jere- 
miah, “all my fault, his getting into that web, 
and drawing your father and all of us into it 
| after him, all my fault; but I did not know 
| the man—spider is the proper name for him, 
and for his clerk too, who is an uglier spider 
| than himself. It was all my fault, only I was 
| not to blame altogether. I would be entitled 
| in lawto plead good intentions, for how could I 
have fancied that aman occupying his position, 
holding several offices under the crown, and 
all that, would be sucha spider? I have been 
calling him blackguard, and scoundrel, and 
thief, every one of them actionable terms ; 
but spider is the word for him. You have 
fitted him exactly, Mr. Henry. Griffen is 
spider number two—the man with the hook 
nose and oyster eyelids, you are right, sir. 
‘Spider Brothers, web-makers, and _ fly- 
catchers,’ would be just the right name for 
the concern to have.” 
“ Before these troubles began, I used to 
think,” Jeremiah rattled on, ‘ that you could 
do anything with law and justice, if you were 


well up in forms of procedure, and all that ; 
in fact, knew exactly how to go to work. But, 
sir, 1 see that there are villains whom it is diffi- 
| cult to get at, even by our unrivalled system 


of jurisprudence. Do you know, Mr. Henry 
—of course you do—that Judge Blackstone 
founds all human law upon divine law? That 
| is the beginning of it. I will tell you where 
|| I think it has to end—in a last appeal in 
| certain cases, from the administration of the 
law by human judges to the tribunal of the 
great Judge Himself. That is my opinion, 
| Mr. Henry, and I think, as a clergyman, you 
| will say I am right.” 

Week after week passed away after Mr. 
Francis’s arrival at home, without adding 
anything material to the information respect- 
ing the state of the family affairs, which was 
thus imparted to him by Jeremiah on the 
top of the coach; except, indeed, that he 
now learned for the first time, in connection 
with the fact of Duke George and Mr. Tippett 
having been named executors and trustees in 
his father’s will, that the overseer had always 
had a small share in the station. One 
point, however, was pretty clear. Things 
were altogether in a bad or hopeless way. 
It was doubtful whether the property, bad as 
times were for selling, would not have to be 


thrown into the market, as the only way of 
XV—aq 











settling the complicated claims pending over 
it. Very little good was to be hoped for from 
those extensive negotiations and processes 
which appeared to be going on between the 
agents of the executors on the one hand, 
and McSumph on the other. More than 
likely the whole property would be found to 
have passed into alien hands. 

It was not Jeremiah’s fault that there was 
delay in getting the affairs wound up, or that 
in regard to the adjustment of them Mr. 
Henry was not as well informed as himself. 
He was most anxious to unbosom himself to 
everybody, and to Mr. Henry in particular, | 
anxious above all to inform him with what | 
ingenuity and craft he had tried to coun- 
teract the nefarious proceedings of the 
enemy, and how often he had enjoyed the 
satisfaction of suggesting to the lawyers ideas 
which would never have occurred to them. | 
But Mr. Tippett was tongue-tied in regard 
to all this, having come under obligation to | 
Mr. Jamieson (when that gentleman was 
obliged by the death of his wife to return | 
to Tasmania) to give Mr. Francis only a 
general notion of the state of affairs, and to | 
ask him to trust himself entirely for a time 
to the executors. 

As weeks grew into months, Mr. Francis, 
in spite of his absolute confidence in Duke | 
George and Jeremiah, was consumed with 
impatience. His one wish, except for Bessy’s 
welfare, was to have things settled somehow, | 
so as to allow of his return to Scotland. He | 
found, after many attempts, it was difficult | 
or impossible to write to Hetty; to tell her 
on paper neither too little nor too much of | 
what had happened to him. He could refer | 
to his father’s death with freedom ; but as to 
the state of the property and some other 
things, especially the disappearance and cha- 
racter of Hubert, it was impossible to decide 
whether he ought to be silent, or frank, or 
neither. How would she feel if she knew 
all? Was it right, whatever might be her 
feeling about it, not to tell her all? These 
were questions which it was hard to solve 
for the purpose of correspondence by letter. 
But it would be different with them and with 
the whole state of affairs if he were at home 
again, and could talk to her. And he did 
burn to see her again and talk with her, not 
only of what had happened since they met, 
but above all as to their last meeting, and 
how much or little what was said might mean. 
He was tormented with hopes founded upon 
a word, a phrase, a look, a tone of voice, 
which, in the face of facts, paled into fears. 
Every week that these endless negotiations 
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+ 
about the property lengthened themselves out | or only Jeremiah going about, go in to his 
was felt by him to be an age of misery. | desk there and bring them out, and sit and 
Bessy had letters from Laighlea waiting | turn them over and choose bits of them to 
for her when she arrived in Melbourne, and | read to me or to himself. He was never so 
had received others since, a long one especi- | happy, I think, as then.” 
ally from Beatrice, in which all the affairs of| “There are few of Hubert’s, I see,” said her 
the parish were gaily handled; but these | brother; “he must have written many too.” 
letters, though sufficiently interesting to Mr.| ‘‘They were mostly about money, I iancy,” 
Francis, threw no light for him on the questions | she replied, “and were burned or concealed, 
with which he was chiefly occupied regarding | He did not want Jeremiah or anybody to 
his parish. One thing which was casually | know about them, and was often sad and ill 














mentioned was of deep interest to him, how- 
ever, and that was that David Groats had com- | 
pleted the desolation of the neighbourhood, | 
after the departure of the Laytons, by starting | 
from London for China to receive his fortune, | 
instead of returning to his gate. It hardly | 
sufficed to explain to Mr. Francis this adven- | 
ture of the old gatekeeper, that it was reported | 
he had been advised by an eminent and | 
friendly authority connected with the Court | 
of Chancery that the only chance of getting | 
his own was to go out and take it. 

One occupation alone Mr. Francis had, to 
put bounds to his impatience. Bessy and 
he had many hours of mutual sorrow for the 
dead. They visited the lonely graves, shaded 
by the clump of pines; they walked and 
talked in the garden, and through the bush ; 
they turned over and read old letters and 
papers. Among these, Mr. Francis found a 
pile of his own letters, well- thumbed, most 
of them, but all carefully docketed and 
assorted, a few of the earlier ones by his 
mother, and the later by his father. 





“ He used often,” said Bessy, “to lay down | 


his book in the evening when we were alone, | 


| latterly after receiving one of them, though 


he did not even tell me what was in them.” 
““What cruelty is possible for those who 
have no cruelty in their nature!” said Mr. 
Francis. “And how much enjoyment we 
may be the cause of, when we little think 
it, by only not doing what is positively 
unkind! One wrote these old letters, I 
suppose, in all sorts of circumstances, and 
places, and moods, perhaps, sometimes, from 
a feeling of duty merely, or from habit, } 
certainly without thinking what they might be 
worth where they were going. And now, and’} 
here, in this empty house, peopled only with # 
shadows, how strange the half-sad, half-com- 
fortable feeling one has (more sad than com- 


fortable, however) to think of him, sitting here! 


at nights and reading them again and again!” J 

“ Often I have seen him with tears in his} 
eyes, as he went back to his desk with the’ 
bundle—happy tears, not sad,” said Bessy, 
her own eyes filled with tears which were not 
happy. 

“ He was the best of fathers and the best 
of men,” groaned Mr. Francis, bending down: if 


to hide his distress from Bessy. 





TINY TOKENS. 


HE murmur of a waterfall 

A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall :— 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule, 

Such music is not understood 
By any school : 

But when the brain is overwrought, 
It hath a spell, 

Beyond all human skill and power, 
To make it well. 


tI. 


The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means “ I cannot speak 
But I have heard!” 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own word :— 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry ; 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy : 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well ! 

FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
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Not many months ago, at a book depét 
not many miles from Paternoster Row, 

an application was made for a tract of Mrs. 

| Hannah More’s entitled “Will Chip; or, 
Village Politics.” The answer returned was 
that “ Will Chipand Hannah Moor were both 
out of print.” 

In a popular history, for the most part 
| written with candour and care, whilst Wilber- 
force’s sunny, genial nature is represented 
as breaking through the mingled “slavish- 
ness and pride of his sect,” of Hannah More 
it is stated that it would be hard to attribute 
to her sect all the spiritual pride, censorious- 
ness, and narrowness which pervade her 
writings ; the various evil tendencies of the 
“sect,” that is, the Evangelical party, being 
in Wilberforce neutralised, and in Hannah 
More aggravated by the constitution of the 
individual, 

These two misapprehensions put together 
seem to indicate that there is some need of 
the revival of a memory which time has not 
so much effaced as tarnished. To be for- 
gotten, is a fate little to be dreaded by those 
who, having served their generation, have 
gone to be with the Master at whose bidding 
they served; but, to be misunderstood, is a 
wrong from which, as far as may be, it seems 
a duty to guard good memories. 

That a woman like Hannah More should 
be so misunderstood, when the religious 
fashion which once made her writings so 
immensely popular has become antiquated, 
and when the multitudes of men and women, 
rich and poor, who rejoiced in the warmth 
of her most loving heart, and in the sparkle 
of her kindly wit, have passed away, is 
perhaps not much to be wondered at. 

If some men are less than their writings, 
probably most women whose writings are 
worth anything are more ; because, with all 
respect to the oratorical rights and powers 
of women, the large audience which inspires 
a man, usually limits and restrains a woman ; 
because the world is ordinarily the natural 
sphere of men, and the home, of women ; and 
where good people are most truly natural, 
their nature is at its highest. 

Immediate and universal popularity, more- 
over, such as that of Hannah More’s writings, 
is scarcely the popularity likely to last. It is 
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By tHE AUTHOR or “ CHRONICLES OF THE SCHGNBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


I. 


men are reached more slowly ; and out of 
these, out of the wide, deep, common heart 
of humanity, are the issues of life—of the 
life even of books. 

Hannah More’s admiring bishops, and ap- 
proving princesses, and applauding coteries, 
and editions demanded over and over before 
they were out of the press, cannot secure any 
real immortality to her books, or to her 
memory. They can only, at furthest, add 
duration to a ame, as a collector may secure 
the preservation of a costume to hang around 
a lay-figure, representing nothing—or, worse 
still, around a wax image, roundly and rosily, 
or grimly and ghastlily misrepresenting the 
form to which the drapery once belonged. 

To be “out of print” is little ; but to be 
turned into the title of a tract, to be misspelt 
into “Hannah Moor,” and set down amongst 
the shavings with one’s own “ Will Chip,” isa 
fate to reconcile the majority of us to oblivion. 
Yet since oblivion has not yet flowed over 
this good woman’s name, or has merely flowed 
over it to tarnish it with a little rust, it may 
be worth while to spend a few moments in 
rubbing up the old lamp. If it cannot work 
wonders any more for us, or be lit up with 
its old light, it may be well to see how it 
looked and shone in the season when men 
were so willing to rejoice in its light—not 
religious or “ evangelical” men only, but 
poets, wits, actors, men and women of the 
world. 

Hannah More would have needed no 
stranger's hand to defend her, in her 
brilliant youth, when Garrick called her 
‘‘Nine” (all the Muses in one), and could 
for days think or talk of nothing but her 
Percy; when her Percy was acted for the 
ninth night to an applauding house, and the 
Duke of Northumberland and Dr. Percy of 
the “ Reliques” sent to thank her for the 
honour she had done them in writing it ; when 
Dr. Johnson said to her and her sister Patty, 
“T love you both; I love you all five. I 
never was at Bristol. I will come on purpose 
to see you. God for ever bless you; you 
lead lives to shame duchesses ;” or in her 
genial old age, when Bishop Jebb, not 
agreeing with all their opinions, speaks of 
her and her sisters as “noble creatures ;” 
| when government officials from India, and 





probably, in large measure, the popularity of | Persian noblemen, and missionaries from 
fashion, which passes away. The hearts of| Russia and Iceland came to her country 
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1ome at Barley Wood (often ten or twenty 
visitors in a day) to tell her of translations of 
‘er books into Cingalese, Persian, Icelandic, 
or Russ, and of hearts of men and women 
helped and raised through them. 

She came, like so many of our strongest 
and sweetest, of a good old Puritan stock. 

There are few lives which, if they could 
be pictured to us in detail from the be- 
ginning, would give us a greater variety of 
links uniting different historical periods, 
different classes of society, and different 
schools of thought. 

There are not a few yet living who can 
remember conversing with her, yet two of 
her father’s great-uncles are mentioned in 
Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion,” as 
having fought in Cromwell’s army. That is 
to say, Mrs. Hannah More, with her actual 
unmetaphorical lips, has spoken to contem- 
poraries of Professor Huxley, and with her 
bodily ears had listened to one who had con- 
versed with the contemporaries of John 
Milton. Her grandmother was a resolute, 
vigorous woman of the grand old type 
of the mother of the Wesleys, who, in 
ier childhood, had been present at mid- 
night services held at peril of imprisonment 
in her father’s country house, whilst he 
had stood at the door with a drawn 
She 


sword to defend the “ conventicle.” 
ontinued to rise at four in the morning, 
even in the winter, when she was past 


eighty. And, living at some distance from 
. doctor, and being subject to seizures, she 
iearned to bleed herself. She would re- 





proach her grand-daughter with lightly es- 
‘eeming the Word of God, if she complained 
of fatigue in walking a long way to their 
place of worship. 

It is another curious link with the past 
‘hat Hannah More’s nurse had lived in the | 
family of Dryden, and that little Hannah | 
was continually demanding stories of the | 
creat poet and his family from their old | 
servant. 

The Puritan grandmother and her hus- | 
band were possessed of large estates, said 
to be worth £8,000 a-year, and a fine old 
family mansion in Norfolk, and Hannah’s 
‘ather was brought up as the son of a family | 
in that position. But the unfavourable ter- | 
mination of a lawsuit deprived him at once 
of house and lands; he was glad to ac- | 
cept the mastership of a foundation-school 
near Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, and sub- 
sequently he married the daughter of a 
farmer in the neighbourhood. 

Yet nothing either of the depression or | 


the bitterness of reverse of fortune and of dis- 
appointed expectations seems to have sad- 
dened the childhood of Hannah More and 
her four sisters. Mr. Jacob More seems to 
have accepted his changed position with 
contentment, cheerfully making the best of 
life, such as it had become to him. There 
is not a trace of ancestral pretension or of 
democratic envy about any of the family. 
True gentlemen and gentlewomen they must 
have been; true, brave, bright Christian men 
and women. 

Mr. More had lost not,only house and 
estate in the overthrow of his fortunes, but 
by an accidental subsequent misfortune, 
almost all his books, a loss which probably 
proved a gain to Hannah. Instead of hav- 
ing to spell her Greek and Roman history 
out of books, she learned it from her father’s 
voice, sitting on his knee. The old, heroic 
stories of Greece and Rome in “ Plutarch’s 
Lives,” with the speeches of the heroes, 
were stored up in his memory, and he used 
to ring out the grand old words in Greek 
and Latin to delight her ear with the sound, 
and then to translate them toher. In all the | 
records of the training of literary men or | 
women, there can scarcely be a pleasanter || 
picture than that of this bright, eager little 
girl, with eyes, which till old age were (her 
sisters said) like diamonds, drinking in the 
beautiful old stories, not then crumbled 
away by criticism, from her father’s lips. 

Mr. More had, however, by no means 
advanced views as to the higher education 
of women. Hannah More’s pursuit of 
knowledge was not without the wholesome 
zest of difficulty. It is said that Mr. More, 
having begun to teach her Latin and mathe- 
matics, was frightened at his own success, 
and that it was only at the earnest per- 
suasion of her mother—to whose generous 
nature her own want of education only in- 
creased its value—that the study of the Latin 
classics was permitted. To her mother’s 
sympathy she owed her learning, and to her 
father’s fears, perhaps, something of her 
entire absence of pedantry. 

All through her life she is a delightful in- 
stance of the gifts of the “wonder” ofa family, 
being delighted in by all the rest without a 
shadow of envy, and yet never paraded as a 
kind of family diamonds to the weariness of 
others. But to this end no doubt the high 
level of the general family intelligence con- 
tributed. In Hannah More, the sweet nature 
and bright wit of the family blossomed to 
perfection, but in various ways it blossomed 
in all. 
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Other incidents of her childhood are full of 
character and curious prophecy ; such as the 
astonishment of her mother at finding when 
she began to teach the child her letters, that 
she could read already; or the admiration of 
the clergyman to whom, as a baby of four years 
old, she repeated her catechism in church; 
or her making a carriage of a chair, whereon 
to ride to London to see “bishops and 
booksellers ;” or her secreting in a dark corner 
among the housemaid’s dusters and brushes, 
her infantine poems, written on scraps of 
paper which her little sister had crept 
down in the dark to procure, and to get a 
candle that she might write; or the first 
precious quire of paper, sympathetically 


| bestowed by her mother, which the future 


moralist characteristically covered with 
“letters to reclaim depraved characters from 
their errors,” and the pathetic replies of the 
same characters, “expressive of contrition.” 

The old Puritan traditions evidently 
mingled in the child’s mind with the classi- 
cal stories; prophets and poets, Greeks and 
Hebrews, heroes and saints. The Puritan 
ancestors of her father, and the orthodox 
yeomen forefathers of her mother, moved 
about freely amongst each other in her early 
world ; and, closing the vista, the potentates 


_ of the church and of the press, bishops in 


friendly conjunction with booksellers. 

When Hannah was still a child her world 
began to widen. One of her sisters was 
sent, from Monday till Saturday, to a French 
school at Bristol; and from the gleanings of 
her sister’s harvest of learning, gathered 
between Saturday and Monday, the child 
Hannah gained such a knowledge of French, 
as made her the chosen interpreter of some 
French officers who, being on parade in the 
neighbourhood, were frequent guests at her 
father’s table. 

Again a pleasant picture, and an interest- 
ing link between many things. 

The fair, frank English child, with her 
quick sympathies and perceptions, inter- 
preting between those officers of the old 


| French fetite noblesse, with their French 


sociability, and love of children, and their 
manners of the Old Court; the hostess of 


_ the hearty old English yeomanry, the host of 


, the old English gentry. 
, leads us! 


How far that table 
Two almost extinct classes ; and 
the one still existing as much changed by 


_ continuous life as the others by death. 


Into what regions did the conversation 


| diverge, when it strayed from the olitesses 


of the moment? France on the edge of the 
voleano never since extinguished, her nobles 





| 


playing with philosophy and classical repub- 
licanism as unsuspectingly as children near 
Vesuvius might have played with the lava 
of the eruption of Pliny. No doubt respect 
for childhood would exclude Voltaire’s scep- 
ticism and Rousseau’s sentimentalism. The 
Plutarch, in which Mr. More delighted (soon 
afterwa:ds “adapted” for the princesses of 
France), would, probably, make a fair field of 
friendly fight. 

The early home-life did not last long 
unbroken. Fortune never came back to 
Mr. More. The sisters had been trained to 
maintain themselves ; and, not as a grievance 
or a hardship, but as the fulfilment of a long- 
cherished scheme, as a sphere of useful and 
honourable work, Hannah’s elder sisters 
started a school at Bristol, a boarding- 
school for young ladies ; evidently a place of 
hearty and healthy mental work, and of 
most pleasant recollections to many; the 
eldest of the sisters at the commencement 
being not yet twenty-one, and Hannah, the 
next to the youngest, sixteen. 

One of the pupils writes, half a century 
afterwards, of having been received and 
treated by the sisters, not as a scholar, but 
as a child of their own. 

As a means of livelihood, the school 
prospered steadily. In less than thirty 
years, the four sisters, still in middle age, 
were able to retire in “affluent circum- 
stances,” having built themselves a house in 
Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 

Bristol was not without a vigorous intel- 
lectual life of its own in those days, 
and if lectures were not especially con- 
structed for ladies, ladies nevertheless pro- 
fited by lectures. The elder Sheridan gave 
lectures on eloquence, Hannah More’s youth- 
ful delight in which expressed itself in the 
fashion of the time in a “Copy of Verses,” 
which induced Mr. Sheridan to seek her 
acquaintance. 

Ferguson, the “ popular astronomer,” also 
lectured at Bristol, and formed a friendship 
for Hannah More, he undertaking to instruct 
her in science, and she, at his desire, cor- 
recting his compositions. 

But her chief literary friend and helper 
at that time seems to have been a linen- 
draper, of the name of Peach, who had 
been the friend of Hume the historian, 
and having been entrusted with the correc- 
tion of his history, is said to have detected 
in it more than two hundred Scotticisms. 

Among the most remarkable proofs of her 
conversational fascination is, perhaps, her 
charming Dr. Woodward, an eminent physi- 
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cian, who had come to see her professionally | which made her conversation so fascinating. 
in a serious illness, into forgetfulness of the | They were constructed for educational pur- 
object of his visit. He had left her, and | poses ; and the native power and grace which 
was half-way down-stairs, when he exclaimed, | do nevertheless now and then break through 
“Bless me! I forgot to ask the girl how she | them, are not enough to save them from the 
was!” fate of other school-books. Let them rest 
At seventeen she wrote her first drama, | among other dead leaves and grasses. Fora 
a pastoral called “ Zhe Search after Happi-| book to have sweetened and purified the 
ness.” It was written by way of providing | air of one season, is not to have lived in vain, 
innocent subjects for the recitations of her| None of these warm-hearted and quick- 
sisters’ pupils, to displace the older drama- | witted sisters ever married. 
tists,—-scarcely, one would think, a true| It seems as if their contemporaries in 
source of dramatic inspiration, or altogether | general regarded them, like Dr. Johnson, 
a satisfactory remedy. Our great grand-| too muchas an inseparable company to think 
mothers must have been in danger, intellec- | of dividing them. 
tually, of starvation, in such carefully-weeded | “I love you both; I love you all five!” 
pasture, and Hannah More’s own verdict, | seems to have been the sentiment of all who 
on this early composition, twenty-five years | knewthem. And “five” they remained, until 
afterwards, “A poem of which the public | one by one the happy affectionate band was 
have taken ten thousand copies, but which | broken, and Hannah left alone. 

I have not the patience to read,” has appa-| The only love episode recorded relates to 
rently been confirmed by posterity. | Hannah. She was once engaged to be mar- || 
Hannah herself fed in freer pastures. At| ried to a man of fortune, uncle of one of 
twenty she read in the best libraries of the | her sisters’ pupils. But the gentleman’s || 
neighbourhood, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, | temper was peculiar, and his difficulty of || 

and wrote translations and imitations of | decision extreme. 
Horace. | Hannah More broke off the engagement, 
Altogether it seems probable that the | and it was never renewed, although, as her 
motive which originated this pastoral drama | biographer quaintly remarks of the discarded 
helps to explain much of the oblivion which | suitor, “her virtues and excellences were 
has fallen on Hannah More’s writings. They | his favourite theme among his intimate friends 
were few of them the spontaneous outflow | to the end of his life, and at his death he 
of that bright wit, and wide, quick sympathy | bequeathed her a thousand pounds.” 





THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A ZOOPHYTE. 


| ‘O the ordinary seaside visitor on the to secure the rare as well as the more “ com- 
one hand, or to the naturalist on the | mon objects of the shore.” 


other, there isno more pleasant or interesting; _ Of all the groups or classes of the animal 
occupation than that of searching for nature’s | kingdom which are represented in the dis- 
treasures and curiosities in the chaotic mass | similar and confused collection of objects 
of seaweed, shells, and other objects, thrown | thrown up by the waves, none are more 
up on the beach by the waves, and to w hich | frequently found, or are more plentifully dis- 
the very appropriate and collective term of | persed over all our coasts, than the group 
“ rejectamenta” has been applied. In this | known to naturalists as that of the Hydrozoa. 
heterogeneous mass, “rejected,” as it were, | And although this designation may, indeed, 
| by the wav es, and tossed back as if in a fit! sound most unfamiliar to ordinary and non- 
of indignation upon the land, the zoologist’s | technical ears, yet the equivalent term of 
keen eyes ferret out many a rare and curious | “Zoophytes” will serve to explain away 
| specimen, fraught to him with much instruc- | much of the mystery of scientific nomencla- 
tion, and with many lessons of use and | ture, and indicate the group of beings with 
worth, beyond his purely scientific studies. | the general life-history of which, it is the 
And the mere delight of finding anything | purpose of this paper briefly and compre- 
| new or strange, in duces the non-technical | _hensively, to deal. 
| sojourner at the seaside to spend not a few | | The term “zoophyte” has long been 
of his leisure hours in turning over the sea-| popularly applied to such animal organisms 
eed and stones, and in thus endeavouring | as bear a close and most wonderful resem- 
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blance to plants. Nor has the name been 
given to such animal-forms, without signify- 
ing more than a mere outside or external 
resemblance. As we shall presently notice, 
the likeness to plant-form is of a deeper kind 
than is indicated by external configuration, 
and may be traced through a goodly portion | ‘ 
of the history and life we now purpose to 
chronicle. 

Our wanderings by the shore, or our expe- 
ditions with the dredge, will most surely have 
familiarised us with many of the forms known 
collectively to the zoologist as AHydrozoa, 
and popularly as “ zoophytes.” Every rock- 
pool between high and low-water marks 
teems with life of this description. The 
sides of these miniature seas, the broad 
fronds of tangle, and the lesser branches of 
seaweed, afford a resting-place, and consti- 
|| tute the typical Aabifat of these curious 
| forms. And our dredge comes up from the 
| sea-depths laden with such forms. Every 
| cast-off oyster-shell and every stone gives 
| origin in certain localities, and at certain 
|| depths, to colony upon colony of these 
|| curious creatures. No group of organisms 
| can boast of such a wide distribution, or of 
'| such community of Aaditat as the Hydrozoa. 
| And although thus numerous and common, 
|| we may still find them comparatively un- 
| known to the general reader, who may, with 
|| all praise and commendation, wish to know 
|| something of the wondrous life-cycles which 
surround him, and which exist in the universe 
| at large. 

Our aim in the present’instance will be 
most readily and satisfactorily fulfilled, if we 
select a few typical examples of the large 
group before us, and set curselves to ex- | 
amine the various points of interest in their | 
history. By so doing we shall avoid the 
details of technicality which so perplex the 
non-technical reader, and at the same time | 
gain a general idea of the relations of the 
zoophytes as a whole. At any rate I may | 
hope to introduce the reader, by aid of | 
this one life-history, to the study of an | 
interesting group of beings whose further 
acquaintance he or she may be disposed to 
make, when opportunity may present itself, 
and when the holiday-time at the seaside 
once more comes round. 

Firstly, then, let us make acquaintance 
with the general appearance and nature of 
our zoophytes. ‘The illustrations (Fig. 1. 
abcd) will serve, better than mere word- 
description, to convey an idea of the ap- | 
pearance of familiar species. We at once 
notice the essentially plant-like configura- | 








| thecee” (Fig. 1 4) or “calycles, 


tion. Plumularia (Fig. 1 c) thus exhibits a 
perfectly shrub-like appearance, and in Ser- 
tularia (Fig. 1 @) a tree-like form is mimicked 
to perfection ; this last species, indeed, be- 
longing to a group of the zoophytes, which has 
thus gained for itself the appropriate name of 

‘sea-firs.” We may thus realise how readily 
the seaside visitor who is an enthusiast in 
the art of collecting and preserving sea- 
weeds falls into error, and collects many a 
zoophyte or true animal-form under the 
belief that he or she is adding a new and 
rare species of A/ga to the seaweed herbarium. 
And we may also conceive how impossible 
it is, under the head of form or configura- 
tion, to distinguish between the animal and 
plant series. We have thus before us true 
animal forms which possess not only in ap- 
pearance, but, as we shall presently observe, 


| in all the details of life, a very marked and in- 


timate relation to their vegetable neighbours. 

If we now bring our microscope into use, 
and subject our zoophytes to a close exami- 
nation, we shall readily enough, and without 
much trouble, discern sufficient of their struc- 
ture to incent us to further research. A 
small portion of a branch of our Plumudaria 
magnified will give us a perfect knowledge of 
the whole organism, and enlighten us as to 
its true nature. In Fig. 1 d, we accordingly 
find a portion of Plumularia magnified. 
We observe in the organism, as a whole, its 
tapering stem, and the main divisions of this 
stem bearing lateral shoots or branches. The 
branches in turn bear smaller shoots, or 
“ pinne,” as they are called ; and it is to the 
more intimate and minute structure of these 
ultimate branches or pinnz that our atten- 
tion must be directed. 

Along one side of each pinna or branch, | 
we notice in the magnified sketch a row of 


| little cup-like bodies (@) to be disposed. 


These little bodies are known as “ hydro- 
” and we shall 
presently notice their due import and relations 
to the organism as a whole. Then we may 
also discern a variable number of larger 
bodies, each shaped somewhat like a pear or 


| urn, terminating above in a sort of trap-like 


aperture, provided with a valve or lid, and 


| attached to the pinna or branch by a short 


stalk or pedicle. ‘These latter bodies, indeed, 


resemble enlarged calycles, and an examina- 
; tion of their relations will show us that this 


resemblance has a deeper meaning than at 


first sight we might be tempted to think. 


These larger cells are termed “ gonophores,” 
' “gonothece, ” or “capsules” (Fig. 2 Bd), and 
| these, together with the lesser cells or calycles 
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constitute the most important parts of the 
zoophyte. 

The branches of Sertudaria (Fig. 1 3), 
when magnified, show an essentially similar 
arrangement. ‘The calycles in this “Sea-fir” 
are set, however, in double rows, and al- 
| ternate with each other; and the gono- 
| thecze are borne on the upper side of the 
pinnz or branches, and exhibit a close re- 
| semblance in shape to miniature pears. 

The remaining part of the zoophyte that 
demands notice is the connecting medium, or 
substance which assumes the tree or plant- 
like form, and by means of which the various 
parts of this organism are supported and 
_ bound together. This medium or substance 
_ is termed the “ coenosarc” (Fig. 2 A, ¢c), and 
consists of a fleshy tube, with double walls, 
_ which accommodates itself to all the exigen- 
cies of form and variations in shape witnessed 
among the zoophytes. In the great majority 
of instances we find the outer surface of the 
coenosarc to secrete a horny covering, known 
as the “ polypary,” which more or less com- 
pletely invests and protects the zoophyiic 
form. And thus we may find the cups or 
calycles and gonothecz, together with the 
branches and stem, enclosed in a horny and 
protective case. 

We have now examined the entire organ- 
ism of a zoophyte. We know it to consist of 


a branching stem, bearing lesser branches, 
on which two kinds of bodies—the lesser 
calycles and the larger gonothecee —are 
borne ; and we also note that the stem and 
branches of the organism are formed of 
a common fleshy and hollow substance, 
the ccenosarc, which, in the generality of 


cases, further secretes 
outer horny crust. 

| Such is a brief but sufficiently correct idea 
of the general nature of a zoophyte, or, as the 
naturalist would term it, a Aydrozoén. And 
such are the forms which the sea casts up in 
wild profusion on all our coasts, and which 
in the clear rock-pools, or in the deeper 
recesses of the ocean, thrive and grow as 
rooted, fixed, and attached organisms—true 
animals in every sense of the word, but 
mimicking with a marvellous success the 
forms and shapes of the plant-world. 

What, therefore, is the true nature of the 
zoophytes, and what are their relations with 
other and more typical animal forms? If we 
watch one of these organisms in its living 
state, and in the full exercise of its vital 
_ functions, we may very fully and accurately 
| answer these queries. We shall then observe 
each little cell or calycle to be occupied by a 


or developes an 





tiny tenant, which makes its presence known 
by the waving of the crown of tentacles or 
feelers with which it is provided (Fig. 2 A B), 
And if our examination be of a very close 
description, we may discover that to each 
crown of tentacles a very simple body is 
appended. The tentacles we find to surround 
the mouth-opening, and this latter aperture 
leads into a simple body-cavity, unfurnished 
with organs or structures of any kind. Then 
if we trace out the connection between the 
little organism and the tree-like stem and 
branch to which it is connected, and on which 
it is borne, we discover that its simple body- 
cavity leads into and becomes continuous 
with the cavity of the hollow ccenosarc, or 
connecting medium; so that substances 
received into the mouth of the little inhabit- 
ant or tenant of each cell or calycle appear 
to benefit it but little, since they are trans- 
ferred to the common and general cavity 
which pervades the entire structure. 

We may at this stage be prepared to gain 
some idea of the general relations of this 
curious organism, and we now notice its 
essentially compound nature. We are not 
dealing with a single and individual animal, 
as we ordinarily know animal forms, but with 
a truly compound form. The entire organ- 
ism, as we have seen, outwardly resembles 
a tree, but the analogy is closer and deeper 
than we might at first suppose. The tree is 
rooted and fixed, and grows by a process of 
continuous budding; but so also does our 
zoophyte, whose ccenosarc, with its little 
cells and equally minute tenants, thus imi- 
tates very closely the trunk, stem, and leaves 
of the tree. The zoophyte, by a literal 
process of budding and growth, has attained 
its present form, and the loss, extermination, 
or death of its component parts will be made 
good by the reproduction of new parts, 
through a like process of budding. And as 
the tree nourishes itself through the efforts 
and agency of its many leaves, so also do 
the animal-buds or organisms of our zoophyte 
contribute to the nutrition of the structure 
of which they thus form so characteristic a 
part. 

We are thus dealing with a colony or 
aggregation of animals in which the principle 
of co-operation attains its highest and most 
useful phase. The whole zoophyte repre- 
sents but one individual, just as a single 
horse or a single man are individuals ; and 
the separate animals contained and comprised 
in this compound individual or colony—that 
is, the little tenants of the calycles—are 
known as “zodids.” The entire organism, 
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despite its intricately branched form and its 
numerous population, sprang by a process of 
budding from a single egg ; and the result of 
the total development of any single egg is to 


be viewed in all 
cases as a sin- 
gle individual 
only. The sin- 
gle egg of the 
oyster or of the 
fish produce, it 
is true, but a 
single _indivi- 
dual, and the 
total develop- 
ment of the egg 
of the zoophyte 
is similarly but 
a single form, 
although the re- 
sult of that de- 
velopment exhi- 
bits so wondrous 
features, and 
culminates in 
the production 
of a compound 
being. 

The nutrition 
of this com- 
| pound organism 
is, as already 
remarked, a 
strictly co-ope- 
| rative process. 
Each little zooid 
by aid of its ten- 
tacles as pre- 
hensile organs 
and its simple 
body-cavity as a 
digestive sac, 
contributes to 
the general 
stream of nutri- 
ent matter and 
fluid which is 
constantly flow- 
ing through the 
hollow cceno- 
sarc, and from 
which it in turn 
derives its own 
nutrient supply. 


Similarly as the sap is elaborated by the 
leaves and other organs of the tree, and as 


ZOOPHYTES. 


., 4% Portion of the “hydrosoma, or entire organism of Sertularia fusea, one of the “Sea 
Firs” (a little larger than natural size); 5, part of a branch of a, greatly magnified, showing 
the horny cups or ‘‘hydrothece,” in which the “zodids” or polypites are contained; 

oe gee of Plumularia frutescens (natural size), with reproductive capsules; d, portion 


ranch of ¢ (greatly magnified), showing the cells of the “ zodids” anda reproductive 
capsule. * 


Fig. 1. 
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ZOOPHYTES, 


A, Portion of the “ hydrosoma” or entire organism of Cordylophora lacustris, a zoophyte 
(natural size); @ a, nutritive polypites or zodids; 6 6, reproductive zodids or ‘ gonophores ;" 
¢ ¢, connecting medium or ‘‘ccenosarc.” B, Branch of Cordylophora, greally magnified, 
showing a nutritive zodid or polypite (a), and a reproductive zodid or “* gonophore” (5) con- 
taining ova. C, Portion of P ryne carnea, greatly magnified; a, an op y | “* polypite” 
with tentacles ; 5, ‘‘ gonozodids,” or reproductive zodids, in various stages of development; 
¢, a gonozodid fully developed, and on the point of detaching itself; d, connecting crust or 
medium of the polypites. D, The free gonozodid or ‘‘Medusoid” embryo of Podocoryne 
carnea (C), having detached itself from the plant-like organism: a@ a, swimmiu,->ell or 
“‘umbrella ;" 6, manubrium: ece, ‘‘ radiating” canals terminating in, and connected by, the 
“ circular” canal (d); e, “‘ veil” with central aperture; ff, tentacles; g, ocelli; hh, roproduc+ 
tive organs. E, “* Planula,” or general form of the “ embryo” of Hydrozoa. 


Fig. 2. 








« o, The illustrations have been adapted from Mr. Wilson’s 
Students’ Guide to Zoology,” by kind permission of Messrs. 
J. and A. Churchill, the publishers. 


entire cycle of its existence. 

fore, complete our research by inquiring into 
| those portions of its history anterior and sub- 
sequent to the adult period of its existence. 


Our inquiries will thus assume the nature 


this sap constitutes the one and common 
source of food-supply to the individual parts 
of the plant, so the nutrient fluid circulates 
throughout the ccenosarc of the zoophyte, 


and affords the 
means whereby 
the vital ener- 
gies of the om 
ganism are re- 
cruited and sus- 
tained. 

The life-his- 
tory ofany living 
being is essenti- 
ally cyclical in 
its nature. In 
other words, it 
exhibits a defin- 
ed series of ac- 
tions, occurring 
throughout a 
certain cycle, 
and which re- 
peat themselves 
either in its own 
history or in 
that of its neigh- 
bours and pro- 
geny. The life- 
history of our 
zoophyte, so far 
as we have seen, 
has been stable 
and nutritive in 
itscharacter. We 
have beheld it 
asa fully-formed 
being, reproduc- 
ing new and si- | 
milar parts by | 
budding, and 
we know how it 
maintains this 
adult and unin- 
terrupted exist- 
ence. But we 
thus become ac- 
quainted with a 
mere part of its 
history ; we 
know only a sin- 
gle phase of the 
many which 
make up the 

Let us, there- 
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of a research into the development of our 


| zoophyte, and will lead us to the observation 

of events and phases compared with which 
| the most wondrous fairy-tale or legend will 
| seem dull and uninteresting. For by far the 
| most curious and marvellous phase of our 
zoophyte’s existence concerns its develop- 
ment; and to follow out the transformations 
through which it may pass before assuming 
its mature form, constitutes one of the most 
fascinating departments of research which 
can fall to the lot of the naturalist or observer 
of nature in any aspect. 

Our comparison of the zoophyte and the 
tree admits of further detail m considering 
the concluding phases of its life-history. 
The tree is capable, by means of its repro- 
ductive or flower-buds, of giving origin to new 
| individuals or plants. It thus possesses a 
double phase of reproduction—there being, 
| firstly, that of adding to its own substance by 


leaves and other structures; and secondly, 
| the production of flowers, and through them 
| of seeds, from which new individuals will 
| in turn be produced, to exactly and faith- 
| fully repeat the details of existence through 
| which the parent-tree has already passed. 
| In our zoophyte we can trace relations of 
an exactly similar kind. The process of 


ordinary nutritive growth suffices to extend 
the colony by the budding forth of new 


individuals. But we also find that the 
zoophyte possesses buds analogous to the 
flower-buds of the tree or plant, and by 
means of which new individuals are in due 
course produced. 

These reproductive buds of the zoophyte 
are the “gonophores” (Fig. 2 A B, 44), or the 
larger cells which we have already noticed. 
And the colony thus consists of two sets or 
series of zodids—one set destined to nourish 
and maintain it; the other devoted to the re- 
production of new individuals, and through 
these of new colonies. In primary structure 
the ordinary or nutritive zodids and the 
reproductive zodids are identical ; they, how- 
ever, differ essentially in function. The re- 
productive buds are ordinarily known as 
“‘gonophores ;” the terms gonothece, or cap- 
sules, already mentioned as applying to the 
reproductive buds, being generally given to 
ihe entire reproductive zodid, with its con- 
tained and essential part, the gonophore. 

In the gonophores, therefore, the reproduc- 
tive elements or eggs are produced, and these 
at the proper period may escape by the rupture 
of the gonophore into the stirrounding water; 
and after swimming about for a time as free 








and locomotive bodies, gradually attach 
themselves to some fixed object, and by bud- 
ding soon reproduce the compound tree-like 
zoophyte, with its zodids. Such is the essen. 
tial course and cycle of development amongst 
the zoophytes, and such forms as the Ply 
mularia and “ Sea-firs” exemplify more or 
less closely the process thus described. 

But in the history of many other zoophytes 
a more wondrous cycle of development is 
represented, and with a brief recital of the 





main features of this process, our remarks | 


may fitly be brought to a close. In such a 


form as Podocoryne (Fig. 2 C) we may trace | 


| those phases with which the life-history of 


the zoophyte may be said at once to begin 
and end. Here we observe the same arrange- 
ment of nutritive zodids or “ polypites” (a), 
and of reproductive zodids (6 ¢) as we 
noticed in the other zoophytes. Nutrition 


|and growth, and the ordinary tenor of life 
| ordinary growth, and so producing new | 


proceed in the present case, just as in 
the former instances. 

ductive phase of the life-circle is entered 
upon, and we find the reproductive body or 


By-and-by the repro- | 


sexual zooid now making its escape from the | 


gonophore in which it was matured and con- | 


tained, and appearing as a body totally dif- | 


ferent from the being from which it sprung. 
Now we behold a bell-shaped organism 


| (Fig. 2 D), formed of a clear crystalline jelly | 
tinted with the most exquisite of cerulean | 
hues, and seeming but little more solid than | 


the water in which it so buoyantly floats. 
Now we see it moving and propelling itself 
gracefully through the surrounding water by 
expanding and contracting its bell-shaped 
body—a form. this, which appears as the 


realisation of all that is beautiful and deli- | 
cate and lovely in animal form and sym- | 


metry. From the centre of the bell a 
clapper-like body (4) depends into its in- 
terior, and at the free extremity of this body 
we find the mouth ; whilst a system of canals 
(c, ¢, @), radiating through its structure, sub- 
serves the function of elaborating and of dis- 
tributing through its body the nutritive mate- 
rial. 


from its edge or margin long streaming 
tentacles (ff) are attached, to form a train 
behind it as it gracefully sweeps through the 
calm azure sea. And, lastly, we find it pro- 


The mouth of the bell is closed by a | 
membrane (e) of exceeding delicacy; and | 


vided, round the margin of its body, with | 


certain bodies (g) supposed to be organs of 


sense; but the relations of these bodies have | 
not been so satisfactorily determined as to | 


warrant us in stating their functions as a 
matter of fact and demonstration. 
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This, then, is the free floating zodid of our 
rooted zoophyte ; and such is the organism 
which is destined to reproduce its parent- 
stock—a form, this latter, with which it has 
no appearance of kinship or relation. And 
the seaside visitor will readily recognize m 
the free floating zodids of the zoophyte, the 
forms familiarly known as the medusz, sea- 
blubbers, or jelly fishes of our seas. For the 
better investigation of the zoophyte class, 
has resulted in the demonstration of most of 
our jelly-fishes, as merely the free repro- 
ductive buds or gonozodids of zoophytes. 

But soon the medusa enters upon the final 
phase of its existence. Within its crystal- 


| line body, the reproductive elements from 


which the future zoophyte is to be produced 


| are gradually elaborated ; and with the escape 
| of the fertilised eggs into the surrounding 
| water the existence of the medusa comes 
to an end. The glassy dome, with all its | 


wondrous complexity of structure, soon dis- 


solves away, and becomes one with the 


water, to which, in delicacy of outline and 
nature, it was so near akin. 


Then we find the eggs or embryos ap- | 


pearing as minute oblong bodies (E), actively 


locomotive in all their movements. This | 
| egg, or embryo, next attaches itself to some 


fixed object, and, by a process of budding, 
gives origin in due course to the form of the 
zoophyte, with its buds and zodids, from 


the prototype of which, its parent the me-| 
| dusa-like zodid, sprang. 


We have thus a cycle of development in- 
volving characteristic phases, and repeating 
itself in definite order and arrangement. 
The zoophyte invariably gives origin to its 
reproductive bud, whether this be fixed as 


| a “gonophore,” or whether it appears as a | 


medusa. And the “gonophore” or medusa 


_ in turn produces the embryo, from which the 


plant-like form of the zoophyte is again pro- 
duced. The older naturalists, imagining 
that two distinct or individual animals—the 
zoophyte and the medusa—were concerned 
in the process, called this process of develop- 
ment an “alternation of generations.” They 
thus thought that the generation of zoophytes 
alternated with the generation of meduszx. 
But clearer views of the animal form, and 
better conceptions of the phenomena of de- 
velopment, showed that the process was not 
one of alternation of generations at all, 
since no two individuals were concerned 
in its performance ; and that it was merely a 
highly specialised form of development in 
which the production of zodids by budding, 
alternated with their production by a true 
reproductive act, and through a complicated 
cycle of development. The entire phe- 
nomena belong to ome organism or indi- 
vidual—the zoophyte; the phase of repro- 
duction being exemplified in the one part of 
its history by the process of budding, and 
in the other by the exhibition of a higher 





and more complicated process of develop- 
ment and transformation. 

The “ rejectamenta” of the shore may 
thus be shown to teem with histories and bio- 
| graphies even more wonderful and interesting 
| than those which pertain to humanity. And 
| I cannot avoid the final conclusion, that the 
| seaside visitor or holiday-maker, who will 
rightly appreciate the life-history of the 
zoophyte, or of any other and equally inte- 
resting form, will be much nearer the realisa- 
tion of the wonders and fulness of beauty, 
adaptation, and design, than the deeply-read 
philosopher full of lore and wisdom, but who 
is dead to the exquisite harmony and order 
which everywhere prevail throughout the 
things and ways of living nature. 

ANDREW WILSON. 








DAYS NEAR ROME. 


VIl.—THE LATIN SHORE. 


HE sea-coast of Latium is seldom visited 
except by those who pass the summer 


| in Italy; yet it is full of interest, and is now 


rendered easy of access by the railway. 
After leaving the Albano station, the road 


| to Porto d’Anzio runs at first through a 
| richly-cultivated plain, leaving the hill of 
|| Monte Giove (Corioli) on the left ; but soon 
|| it reaches a wilderness of the deadly aspho- 
| del, which eats up the whole country for 
/many miles, The latter part of the drive is 


through forest—a continuation of the beauti- 
ful wood we have seen at Castel Fusano— 
which here skirts the coast for so great a dis- 
tance. ‘The road is excellent the whole way, 
and the descent upon the white houses of 
Porto d’Anzio, ranged along the blue sea, 
and backed by swelling hills, reminds one of 
many an English watering-place. On enter- 
ing the town, we pass, on the left, the deso- 
lated Villa of the Pope. 

Xenagoras, a Greek writer quoted by Dio- 
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nysius, ascribes the foundation of Antium to 
Anthias, son of Circe and Ulysses. It was 
one of the Latin cities which united against 
Rome before the battle of Regillus, but was 
afterwards taken by the Volscians, under 
whom it rose to great power and wealth. 
Hither Coriolanus retired when banished 
from Rome, and here he is said to have 
died. Dionysius speaks of Antium as “a 
most spendid city of the Volscians.” During 
the latter days of the Republic, and under 
the Empire, the town was most prosperous, 
and it became the favourite resort of the 
emperors. Here Augustus received the title 
of “ Pater Patriz,” and here Caligula was 
born. Nero, who was also born at Antium, 
was greatly devoted to it, and constructed a 
magnificent port here. He was staying at 
Antium when he received the news of the 
burning of Rome. Antoninus Pius built an 
aqueduct for the town, and Septimius Seve- 
rus added largely to the imperial palace. 
Cicero had a villa here, and amused himself 
by “counting the waves.” The place de- 
clined with the Empire: it has been much 
injured of late years by the filling up of its 
port, which is now quite useless except for 
very small vessels. 

The existing Roman remains of Porto 
d’Anzio are very obscure, and offer the 
merest suggestion of its former grandeur ; but 
the size of the old Antium is attested by the 
marble columns and pieces of pedestal scat- 
tered over the fields for miles around, and by 
the opus-reticulatum work which often lines 
the cliffs on the sea-shore. Here, projecting 
far im the sea, worn and caverned by the waves, 
are the picturesque remains of the two moles 
of Nero, which enclosed the ancient harbour. 

The town is very small, merely a knot of 
modern houses grouped around a square, in 
which stands the new church of S. Antonio, 
and a few more ancient fishermen’s cottages 
near the pier, constructed by the architect 
Zinaghi, for Innocent XII., at a cost of 
200,000 scudi, upon one of the old moles of 
Nero, of which he filled up the arches, and 
thus caused the accumulation of sand which 
has destroyed the harbour. Behind the 
town are open downs, strewn here and there 
with fragments of ruin. The sands in either 
direction are delightful for walking, and the 
views towards Nettuno are most attractive. 
To the left of the town, the cliffs are covered 
with Mesembryanthemum, hanging in huge 
festoons, and making a grand mass of purple 
colour with their great sun-like flowers, like 
large sea anemones. Aloes form the hedges 
of the cottage gardens, 





| till they have beaten all the breath out of 


The chief feature in the views from Porto 
d’Anzio is the wonderfully picturesque little 
town of Nettuno, which juts out into the sea 
about a mile and a half to the south. A || 
broad road lined with trees leads to it from 
Porto d’Anzio, but the pleasantest way is to 
follow the shore as far as the sea allows, and 
then clamber up the winding path beneath 
the villa of Prince Borghese, which, since the 
change of government at Rome, has been the 
principal residence of his family. 

At the entrance of Nettuno is a machico- 
lated but now decaying fortress begun by 
Alexander VI. and finished by Alexan- 
der VII. The town is supposed to occupy 
the site of the ancient Czno mentioned by 
Dionysius as a dependency of Antium. Net- 
tuno is surrounded with walls and Guelphic 
battlements, and is full of picturesque nooks 
and corners, and fragments, probably of the 
Temple of Neptune, whence its name is 
derived. The number of.women passing 
with brazen conche upon their heads guided 
us to a quaint well, near which is a beautiful 
old Gothic house, with twisted columns 
dividing its windows, and a pig on the coat 
of arms which adorns it. Beneath the town 
a wave-beaten terrace forms ‘a wall only 
accessible in calm weather; in storms the 
waves beat furiously against the old houses 
themselves. 

The magnificent Saracenic dress, described 
by Murray as still existing here, has long 
ceased to be worn. The people were per- 
suaded that a great visitation of cholera was 
a judgment from heaven for their barbaric 
costume, and it was left off by universal con- 
sent! Those who wear any costume here 
now, adopt that of the towns in the Volscian 
Hills. 

It is a charming drive from hence to 
Astura; but for pedestrians the walk is some- 
what dangerous owing to the vast herds of 
buffaloes and dove which come down every 
day through the forest, with the early morn- | 
ing, to the sea, and spend the day upon the | 
shore. They are generally unattended by | 
herdsmen, and lie in black battalions on the | 
white sand between the forest and the waves. | 
Some of the bulls are most magnificent, with | 
horns three feet long. They are very fierce, 
and can only be kept in order by the Guardia 
della Campagna, who rides after them and 
manages them wonderfully with his long 
lance. But far more to be feared are the 
savage red-eyed buffaloes, which, when they 
pursue a man, do not attempt to toss him, 
but knock him down, and kneel upon him 
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his body. They give the milk from which 
the provatura, or buffalo cheese, much eaten 
by the peasantry, is derived. The flesh is 


| coarse and hard, and is for the most part 


sold to the poor Jews in the Ghetto. 

The shore is lined by the forest—arbutus, 
juniper, phillyrea, tall flowering heath, and 
myrtle, which have grown into great trees, 
and are all tangled together with garlands of 


| smilax and honeysuckle. 


It is seven miles to Astura, whose tall 


| tower is visible from so great a distance. 
| This and a little chapel are the only build- 


ings which rise out of the vast solitude. 
Cicero, who had a favourite villa at Astura, 
describes it, in writing to Atticus, as “a 
pleasant place, standing in the sea itself, and 


| visible both from Antium and Circeii.” A 


marble pavement on the shore, and the mas- 


| sive foundations on which the tower is built, 
| are remains of the villa of Cicero; but the 
| latter is no longer an island, but connected 


with the mainland by a causeway of ma- 
sonry. Nothing can be more picturesque or 


| romantic than this utterly solitary wave- 
| beaten castle ; nothing more melancholy than 


its associations. Hither, in November, B.c. 
44, Cicero fled from his Tusculan villa, upon 
hearing that his name was upon the proscrip- 
tion-list of the triumvirate. He embarked in 
safety, intending to join Brutus in Mace- 
donia; but sea-sickness induced him to land 
again at Formiz, where he was overtaken by 
his enemies, and murdered within a mile of 
his own house. Augustus Czesar is said to 
have been first attacked at Astura by the 
illness—a dysentery—of which he died 
(August, A.D. 14) at Nola. Strange to say, 
it was also at the fatal Astura that his suc- 
cessor Tiberius was stricken with his last ill- 
ness. Strangest of all, Caligula also received 
at Astura the fatal omen of his approaching 
end, when about to sail from thence to 
Antium. 

But these ancient associations of Astura 
are less sad than those which cling around 
the octangular medizval tower, which was 
built by the great family of the Frangipani 
upon the Roman foundations. Hither (1268), 
after the lost battle of Tagliacozzo, fled the 
brave young Conradin of Hohenstaufen, with 
his faithful friends Frederick of Austria, 
Count Lancia and his sons, and the two 
The people of 
Astura gave him a vessel in which the fugi- 


| tives embarked in safety for Pisa, when the | 


Lord of Astura, Giovanni Frangipani, return- 
ing to his castle, heard what had happened, 
and roused by the hope of a reward from 


Charles of Anjou, pursued them in a larger 
vessel and brought them back. Conradin 
implored Frangipani, who had received great 
benefits, and even the honours of knighthood, 
from his father, to save his life, and not to 
deliver him up to Charles. He even pro- 
mised to give his hand to the daughter 
of Frangipani if he would permit him to 
escape, but the Lord of Astura, unmoved 
by his misfortunes, began at once to pro- 
pose terms for his surrender to Robert of 
Lavena, who had appeared before the walls 
to demand the prisoners for Charles, and 
only concealed them in a remote tower that 
he might make better terms. Conditions 
were soon after agreed upon with the Cardi- 
nal of Terracina, and the prince and his com- 
panions, sold for large estates in the prince- 
dom of Benevento, were hurried through the 
hills to Palestrina, and thence to Naples, 
where they were cruelly executed, Conradin, 
with his last breath, saying, “I cite my judge 
before the highest tribunal, my blood shed on 
this spot shall cry to heaven for vengeance.” 

The Frangipani did not long enjoy their 
ill-gotten gains, and the only son of Giovanni 
perished miserably in the very castle of 
Astura, where he had betrayed his friend. 

We spent Good Friday at Anzio. Every 
house along the water-side illuminated in the 
evening, even the poorest fishermen along 
the pier displaying their little earthen lamps, 
and all were brilliantly reflected in the sea. 
At eight p.m. the church doors were thrown 
open, and, preceded by bands of music, the 
dead Christ, was carried through the streets 
by the brethren of the Misericordia, followed 
by the figure of “ Our Lady of Sorrows” in 
mourning robes. The costumes, the torches 
flaming against the deep-blue star-lit sky, 
and the vast number of kneeling figures 
made the sight a most picturesque one. 

The coast between Porto d’Anzio and 
Ostia is very difficult to visit except on 
horseback, and then leave must be obtained 
to sleep in the old Chigi Palace at Castel 
Fusano. The greater part of the way leads 
through the grand memorial forest of Silva 
Laurentina, part of which was sacred to Picus 
and Faunus, where the spirit of Virgil still 
seems to pervade the silent depths of the 
wood, and where, while the buildings have 
passed away and the very sites of the towns 
whose foundation he describes are forgotten 
| or disputed, Nature remains absolutely un- 
changed—the same pines raise their vast 
umbrella-like heads on the stars (4n., xi. 
361), the same thicket of brambles and im- | 
| pervious brushwood are ready to mislead the 
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wanderer (ix. 381), the same springs sparkle | 


in its deep recesses (vii. 85). 

The easiest way of reaching Ardea is from 
Albano or Rome. The traveller who follows 
the track of the charcoal burners near the 
coast from Porto d’Anzio will in turn pass 
Torre Caldana, Torre di S. Anastasia, and 
Torre di S. Lorenzo. Then, crossing the 
stream Fosso della Moletta, he at length sees 
Ardea rising before him on the top of a rock, 
three miles from the sea, and twenty miles 
from Rome. 

Desolate and forlorn as it is now, and 
almost totally deserted by its plague-stricken 
inhabitants during the summer months, Ardea 
was once the most important as well as one 
of the wealthiest cities of Latium. Tradition 
ascribes its foundation to Danaé, the mother 
of Perseus, 

In the story of Aineas, Ardea appears as 
the capital of 
the Rutuli and 
the residence of 
their king Tur- 
nus, who was 
dependent on 
the Latin king, 
Latinus, though 
holding a sove- 
reignty of his 
own. It was 
during the siege 
of Ardea by Tar- 
quinius Superbus 
that the tragedy 
of Lucretia oc- 
curred, which led 
to the overthrow 
of the monarchy. 
It was also here 
that Camillus 


ate AES 


Fiumicino. 


The existing village and its castle, which 
belongs to the Duke Cesarini, occupy an 
isolated rock, evidently the ancient citadel, 
which is joined by a narrow neck of land to 
a larger platform, still called Civita Vecchia, 
and once covered by the ancient city, of 
which not a vestige remains, ‘The citadel 
was surrounded by walls built of tufa in 
square blocks. 

Four miles and a half from Ardea, at the 
church of Santa Procula, the road crosses 
the frequently dry bed of the Rio Torto, 
which has been identified with the Numi- 
cius, on the banks of which the great battle 
was fought between the Trojans and Rutu- 
lians, in which AZneas fell, and whose waves 
are supposed to have carried away his body, 
which was never found. The descriptions | 
which the poets give answer to the present | 
appearance of the river. Near the coast it | 
still spreads into | 
a marsh — the | 
Stagna Laurentia | 
of Silius. On| 
its banks Aineas | 
was honoured in | 
a temple under 
the name of} 
Jupiter Indiges. | 

The Sugareto, | 
which flows into | 
the Rio Torto, | 
is believed to} 
be the stream of | 
Anna Perenna, | 
in which Anna, | 
the unhappy | 
sister of Dido, | 
is said to have 
been carried. | 
away when fly- | 





took refuge in his exile; and the people of | ing from the palace of A‘neas, and to have | 


Ardea are said to have contributed greatly | 
to victories which the Romans gained over 
the Gauls. From this time Ardea lapsed | 
into the condition of an ordinary Roman 
colony, and was one of the twelve towns | 
which declared themselves unable (B.c. 209) | 
to furnish supplies of provisions and men | 
to Rome during the second Punic war. 
The unhealthiness of the situation hastened | 
its decay. Many great Koman personages, | 
however, had villas here, among them 


Atticus, the friend of Cicero; and the town | 
in the | 


spoken of as “castellum Ardezx,” 
Middle Ages, has never quite ceased to 
exist, but has continued to occupy the rocky 


platform, which gained its name from Ardua | 


—the cliff-girt. 


| was founded by A&neas shortly after his lan: 


been borne into the “ horned Numicius.” —_| 
| Eight miles from Ardea we reach La | 
Sofatara, with sulphur springs, identical | 
| with the “ Fons in Ardeatino,” which Vitru- | 
vius mentions as cold, sulphureous, and of 
an unpleasant smell. It is probably also | 
| the site of the oracle of Faunus consulted by | 
Latinus, king of Laurentum, on the coming 

of Aneas, who is hardly likely to have gone 
| so far as the Albunea near Tibur. 

A road practicable for carriages leads 
from La Solfatara, passing the church of Sta. 
Petronilla and proceeding through a forest 

| to Pratica, the ancient Lavinium, seventeen 
| miles from Rome, and three from the sea- 
coast. According to the tradition, this city 
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ing in Italy, and was called by him after the | 
name of his wife Lavinia, daughter of King | 
Latinus. This, from a resemblance of | 
names, has been confused with Lanuvium, | 
now Citta-Lavinia, where an absurd tradi- 
tion, regardless of geographical possibilities, 
shows, fixed in a wall, the iron ring to which 
the vessel of AZneas was attached. 

When, thirty years after its foundation, 
Ascanius, the son of Aineas, removed the 
political capital of the Latins to Alba, the 
household gods persistently returned at | 
night to their old dwellings, so that he was 
obliged to allow them to remain there, and | 
| to send back their priests to the number of | 

six hundred. Thus Lavinium not only con- 
tinued to exist, but grew to be regarded as a 
kind of religious metropolis, its gods, to a 
very late period, being regarded as equally 
the property of Rome and of all Latium. 

The town is situated, like Ardea, upon an 
almost isolated hill, united to the table-land 
by a little isthmus, and surrounded every- 
where else by deep ravines. The natural 
fortifications of tufa rock appear to have 
been strengthened by artificial cutting away, 
and: some remains of ancient walls may be 
traced. The area of the town must always 
have been very small, and its principal 


building is now a great castle of Prince 


Borghese, with a tall tower. The place is 
almost deserted owing to the malaria. 

A beautiful forest road of five miles leads 
from Pratica to Tor Paterno, a lonely tower, 
joining a farm-house half a mile from the 
coast, which is usually regarded as marking 
| the site of the famous Laurentum, though 
| Nibby (followed by Murray’s “ Handbook”) 
| places it at Capo Cotto, three miles distant, 

and inland, in contradiction of Pliny and 
| Pomponius Mela, who describe it as near 
| the coast. There are no ruins at Capo 
| Cotto, those described by Murray being 
| entirely fictitious, but plenty at Tor Paterno, 
though they are all of imperial date. Near 
| Tor Paterno also are still remains of the 
| marsh spoken of by Virgil, and whose frogs 
| are celebrated by Martial. 

Laurentum was the ancient capital of 
King Latinus, and according to the legend 
was his residence when Afneas and his 
Trojan colony landed on this shore, though 
upon the death of Latinus the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred first to Lavinium and 
then to Alba. Laurentum was never after- 
wards a place of much importance, though, 
because it was the only Latin city which 
took no part against Rome in the great war 
of B.c. 340, the treaty which had previously 





| Serene 


existed with them was “renewed always 
from year to year on the roth day of the 
Ferize Latin.” But Lucan speaks of Lau- 
rentum as among the deserted cities— 
“ vacuas urbes”—in his time. 

For the seven miles which separate Tor 
Paterno from Castel Fusano, we wander 


through the depths of the great forest of 
| the Silva Laurentina, which still covers the 
' coast here as at the time when the Trojans 


landed and made a raid upon its timber. 
Amid the huge stone pines grow gigantic 


|ilexes and bay-trees, descendants of the 


“ laurels” which, says Aurelius Victor, gave 
its name to Laurentum, and whose scent 
was considered so salubrious that the Em- 
peror Commodus was advised to retire to a 
villa in the wood during a pestilence at 
Rome. Here Varro relates that the orator 
Hortensius had a villa, and a park full of 
wild boars, deer, and other game ; and here, 
near the shore, where remains of buildings 
may be discovered here and there, was the 
favourite villa of the younger Pliny. Still, 
as in ancient times, the forest is beloved by 
sportsmen, and famous for its wild boars: 
and it is still the thick pathless wood in 
which Virgil describes the tragic fate of the 
friends Nisus and Euryalus. 

At length, passing Castel Fusano, we ap- 
proach the salt-marshes of Ostia,— 


“ Dove l’acqua di Tevere s’insala.” 


Here the river bends considerably to the 
right, leaving, three miles to the left, Ostia, 
which already in the days of Strabo was 
called “a city without a port, on account 
of the alluvial deposits continually brought 
down by the Tiber.” Julius Caesar was the 
first to form a plan for a new artificial port, 
but it was Claudius who carried out the 
work, and who, finding it hopeless to attempt 
to cleanse the original port of Ostia at the 
mouth of the Tiber, constructed an entirely 
new harbour two miles north of the old one, 
opening upon the sea, and protected by two 
moles, which had an insulated breakwater 
between them, supporting a lighthouse. 

In course of years the port of Claudius 
was also choked up, and a fresh harbour was 
begun in A.D. 103, by Tra‘an, united with 
the port of Claudius on the west, and with 
the Tiber by a canal, Fossa Trajana, which, 
since the increasing filling up of the old bed 
of the river, has become the Tiber itself, and 
is now the only branch which is navigable. 

The port of Trajan, still called Il Trajano, 
is now a bason of still blue water, sur- 
rounded by low underwood. Along its sides 
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the quays and warehouses by which it was 
once surrounded may still be traced. ' Near 
it, by the roadside close to the Villa Torlonia, 
is placed an inscription recording the cutting 
_of the canals of Claudius in A.D. 49. 
Through a picturesque gateway, now called 
| Arco di Nos- 
tra Signora, 
we reach the 
tiny group of 
buildings 
which is all 
that remains 
of the medi- 
geval town of 
Porto, con- 
sisting of the 
bishop’s _ pa- 
lace and the 
| little cathe- 
| dral of Santa 
Rufina, with 
a tenth-cen- 
| tury tower. 
The place was 
ruined at a 
| very early 
| period, owing 
to the Sara- 
cenic  inva- 
sions, and 
though many 
popes have 
made at- 
tempts to re- 
colonise it, 
they have al- 
ways failed. 
As early as 
101g there 
were no in- 
habitants save 
a few guards 
|in the tower 
'of Porto, 
though it was 
| the seat of a 
| bishop, and 
| though it has always continued to give a title 
to the sub-dean of the College of Cardinals. 
The meadows near Porto, which are en- 
circled by the two branches of the Tiber, 
form the Isola Sacta, a name first given to it 








In the Church of Nettuno. 





by Procopius. 

Aethicus, who wrote in the fifth century, as 

most beautiful and fertile—‘“‘ Libanus Alme 

Veneris.” Now it is in great part overgrown 

with asphodel and mallow. The name of 

its church, with the tall medizval cam- 
panile—S. Ip- 
polito — will 
recall the fa- 
mous Bishop 
of Porto. 


Here Dante 
the | 
rendezvous of | 
happy | 

whom | 
celestial | 


makes 


the 
souls, 
the 


The island is described by | 


pilot is pre- | 


sently 
transport 
Purgatory. 


to 
to 


“sempre quivi 
si ricoglie, 
Qual verso 

d’Acheronte 

non si cala.” 

From Por- 
‘to, two miles 
of road or 
river, take 
one to Fiu- 
micino, which 
derives its 
name from its 
situation on 
the smaller 
branch of the 
Tiber, and 
which stands 
at the present 


mouth of the | 


river. Arow 
of modern 
houses was 
erected _ by 
the late Go- 
vernment, but 
have little 





view of the | 


The hand- 


sea, owing to the sandbanks. 
some castellated tower, with a lighthouse 
on the top, was built by Clement XIV. | 
in 1773. 


AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
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AUTUMN IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


OCTOBER. 
(AFTER KEATS.) 


I, 


Oa misty bright, 
thine 

That the full year to consummation brings, 

When noonday suns and nightly frosts com- 
bine 

To make a glory that outrivals spring’s ; 

The mountain bases swathed in russet fern, 

Their middle girths with deer-grass golden- 
pale, 

And the high summits touched with earliest 
snows 

From summer dreamings lift to thoughts more 
stern ; 

Then doth the harvest-moon in beauty sail 

O’er the far peaks and the mist-steaming 
vale, 

While silver-sheened our household river 
flows. 


the touch is 


II. 


Who hath not seen thee clambering up the 
crag, 

On sunny days in many-hued attire, 

Making wild-cherry leaves thy scarlet flag, 

And kindling rowan boughs to crimson fire ? 

Sometimes on dizzy rock-ledge thou art seen, 

Even as an angel from high heaven new-lit, 

Quivering aloft in aspen’s pallid gold ; 

Or far up mountains queen-like thou dost sit, 

Cushioned on mosses orange, purple, green, 

Or down their bases homeward thou dost 
lean, 

Loaded with withered ferns a housewife old. 


III. 
What though the summer mountain fruits | 
are gone, 


Though of black crowberries grouse have eat 
their fill ? 








A few belated cloudberries linger on 

High on the moist hill- breast where mists | 
distil ; | 

|| And now the prickly juniper displays 

On dry warm banks his pungent fruitage | 
blue, 

Deep in pine-forests wortleberries show 

— box-like leaves and fruit of bright red | 
ue, | 

| And old fail-dykes along the upland braes, 
Fringed with blaeberry leaves in scarlet | 

| blaze, | 


Add to October sunsets richer glow. | 
XV—so 


_ 


IV. 

And for thy songs, home-carting late-won 
peats, 

Crofters low-humming down hill-tracks re- 
turn, 

While here and there some lone ewe-mother 
bleats 

Fitfully, for last summer’s lamb forlorn ; 

O’er heather brown no wild-bee murmurs 
float, 

The pewits gone, shy curlews haste to leave 

The high moors where they screamed the 
summer long, 

From slaughtering guns the mountains win 
reprieve, 

But still far up on mossy haggs remote 

The plover sits and pipes her plaintive note, 

And cackling grouse-cock whirs on pinions 
strong. 


GARTH CASTLE. 


Alexander Stuart, son of King Robert II., commonly known, 
for his ferocity, as the Wolf of Badenoch, burnt the cathedral 
and town of Elgin, owing to a quarrel with the bishop. He is 
said to have built Garth Castle, and to have founded the 
family of the Stuarts of Garth, who possessed it till recent 
times. His tomb, surmounted bya marble effigy, is still to 
be seen in the cathedral of Dunkeld. 

GarTH CAasTLE, he hath borne the brunt 
Of twice three hundred years ; 
Yet dauntless still his time-rent front 


A ruddy banner rears. 


Bethinks he of the blood-red flag, 
Was waving there of old, 

When Badenoch’s Wolf that island crag 
Chose for his mountain hold ? 


On either side a torrent’s roar— 
A jaggéd dark ravine— 

A headlong precipice before, 
Behind, yon mountain screen, 


Here, warder-like, the gorge he keeps, 
Firm foot and aspect grim ; 

Schihallion from his mountain steeps 
Looks calmly down on him. 


O well he chose this dark defile, 
Who harried far and near, 
Fire-wasted Elgin’s holy pile, 
And filled these glens with fear. 


And then—his work of ravage sped— 
To this stern hold withdrew, 

And Scotland’s lion, bloody-red, 
From its proud forehead threw. 
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Those robber chiefs are in their graves, 
‘And from this ruined brow 

A gentler power the red flag waves, 
Not man, but Nature now— 


Calm Nature, who these autumn eves 
Her silent finger lays, 

And kindles those wild-cherry leaves 
To bright purpureal blaze. 


Deft worker! who like her can rich 
And rare embroidery weave, 


| To hide the rents of ruin which 
Time’s unseen wedges cleave. 
| 


O well for thee! that thou canst find, 
After thy stormy day, 

A nurse so beautiful and kind 
To gladden thy decay, 


And give to passing hearts to feel 
How under wrong and ruin 

A deep power lies, can gently hea 
With beautiful renewing. 

j. C. 


sii 





THE DEATH OF THE SEED THE LIFE OF THE HARVEST. 


A Sermon in Gilestminster Abbep. 


By THE DEAN 


OF CHESTER. 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.”—Joun xii. 24. 


T would be impossible in one sermon, or 
indeed in many sermons, to exhaust all 
the meaning that resides in these words ; and 
yet they are words singularly suitable for the 
text of a detached sermon, which has no 
connection with any pastoral work, or with 
any other discourses that have preceded it in 
this place, or that may come after. 

For we have in these words one of our 
Lord’s proverbial utterances—we might call 
them parables condensed 
those sacred proverbs, the truth which He 


enunciates here has many sides, while yet the | 


proverb stands out well in relief so as to invite 
separate attention. 
At the same time it is obviously desirable 


that we should first see clearly what the occa- | 


sion was on which these words were spoken, 


and so obtain a correct starting-point for the | 


reflections which are to follow. 


The occasion was remarkable, as regards | 


both the time to which it belonged and all 
the circumstances of the case. The time was 
very shortly before the Passion. Jesus Christ 
was at a great festival in Jerusalem, never to 
attend that festival again. “ And there were 
certain Greeks among them that came up to 
worship at the feast: the same came there- 
fore to Philip, which was of Bethsaida of 
Galilee, and desired him, saying, Sir, we would 
see Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew ; 
and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.” 

In this incident we can hardly fail to see 
something prophetic. As the Jewish day is 
preparing to set, it would seem as if the 
Gentile day were already preparing to arise. 
As the Jews persevere in shutting the door 


and, as in all | 


of salvation, the Gentiles begin to knock at 
that door, which is Jesus Christ. 

But how does our Lord treat the incident? 
Not altogether as we should have expected. 
He makes no direct answer.. We are not 
able to ascertain whether He did grant to 
these Greeks the interview which they wished. 
There seems at first sight to be no connec- 
tion between the incident and the words 
which the incident called forth. And may it 
not be worth while to ask, in passing, whether 
this be not a mark of naturalness, of truthful- 
ness, and of the authenticity of this Gospel ? 
What we should have expected would have 
been a striking account of the proposed in- 
| terview, with all the links of the connection 
between the words and the occasion made 
clear and distinct. The absence of all such 
provision for elucidating the coherence of 
i the incident and the words, may be adduced 
as a proof that the incident occurred and that 
the words were spoken. 

Yet certainly there is a connection, though 
it may require some exercise of thought to 
perceive it. The very appearance of these 
Greeks was to Christ a token that His glori- 
fication was at hand. As Gentiles from the 
East had come to His cradle, so now Gentiles 
from the West were come to His cross. In the 
first-fruits He seesthe harvest. But this glory 
could not be without suffering first. It 
seems as if there arose suddeniy before His 
mind, in all its vastness and all its agony, 
that redeeming work for the whole human 
race which was now about to reach its con- 
|summation in death. “And He answered 
| them, saying, The hour is come, that the Sor 



























































| given to us by our English version. “Now ”— 
| ““is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? 


| cause came I unto this hour.” 
surprising words. 
| =. . ° °c 
striking moments in the recorded history of 
| Christ. 
| which he cannot master, in the prospect of 
| dreadful suffering, is extremely affecting; but 
| to see Christ thus—and, on this occasion, not 


|| trees in the Garden, but in the Temple, in 
| the open and public court, in the midst of 
| a conversation, and with many persons all 
| around, this fills us with wonder, with awful 
| pity, with shame for our sin. 
| lowed by a voice from heaven, in the audi- 








| seem as ii a violent agitation suddenly over- 
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of Man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if 
it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” This 
appears to say, The gathering-in of the nations 
will take place; the Son of Man will be 
glorified ; but this must be done by suffering, 
by self-sacrifice, by death; and the time is 
now close at hand. Then, as if our Lord 
forgot His own impending agony, to think of 
us His weak and tempted disciples, and as if 
He would fortify us by His example, He adds, 
“He that loveth his life shall lose it ; and he 
that hateth his life in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal. If any man serve me, 
let him follow me; and where I am, there 
shall my servant be; if any man serve me, 
him will my Father honour.” Then it would 


came the Lord in the prospect of His agony 
—as if already He were in Gethsemane. 
The impression which we derive from the 
original Greek is far stronger than that which is 


now@—in the original the word is emphatic— 


Father, save me from this hour: but for this 
Such are His 
It is one of the most 


To see any man in strong emotion, 


in the silence and gloom among the olive- 


This was fol- 


ence of all the people, bearing testimony to 
Him and to the work that He came to do, 
just as in Gethsemane an angel came bring- 
ing strength and comfort. Then again Jesus 
thought immediately of His disciples. ‘“ He 
answered and said, This voice came not be- 
cause of me, but for your sakes. Vow is the 
judgment of this world ; zozw shall the prince 
of this world be cast out.” The victory over 





Satan was to be made sure—nay, was in that 
very moment made sure—through the will of 
Christ to suffer and to die. “And I,” con- | 
tinues the Lord, “if I be lifted up from the | 


} 
| 
| 


| earth, will draw all men unto me.” It is thus, | 
| by the 


rucifixion of the Saviour, by the | 
attraction of the Cross, that the Gentiles will | 
be gathered in. Thus will the “‘ Greeks” in- | 
deed “see Jesus.” And the Evangelist adds, 





“This He said, signifying what death He 
should die.” 

We are now, therefore, in possession of the 
context, and we feel that it is a passage—if we 
may presume to describe it—marked by much 
grandeur and much pathos, and that it evi- 
dently is very deep and copious in its mean- 
ing. From out of this context must of course 
be drawn part of our comment on the text. 
In fact, inthe mere reading of what has been 
quoted the best comment has already been 
given. 

As to the text itself, it is an image from 
the natural world. This is quite in harmony 
with our Lord’s manner. His teaching was 
constantly based on the objects of nature, as 
when He said, “ Consider the lilies how they 
grow,” or “ Behold the fields, that they are 
white already to the harvest.” But it ismore 
than an invitation to attend merely to one of 
the expressive asfects of nature. It is an 
allusion to one of the /azws of nature, to an 
ordained method, according to which an im- 
portant process is carried on, as when He 
described the silent, gradual, pervading pro- 
gress of religion by saying that the kingdom 
of heaven is “like leaven which a woman 
hid in three measures of meal,” or when He 
counselled wise adaptations of means to ends 
in critical times by saying that during the 
process of fermentation it is essential that 
“new wine” should be put in ‘‘ new wine- 
skins.” So here He calls our attention to 
the secret force that resides in the seed, which 
force, however, does not exert itself till the 
seed has been placed in the ground and 
begun to pass through the process of disin- 
tegration. This death is followed by a new 
and wonderful life. “If the corn of wheat 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” We are 
familiar with this law of nature, with this life | 
coming out of death ; and all through the year 
we have occasion for thankfully watching and 
reviewing the great results of this law. 

But it is worth while to look yet more | 
closely into the illustration which our Lord 
uses. It will bear the test even of what may | 
be called the physiological inquiry. Of course | 
such passages are meant for the instruction 
of the popular mind, even more than of the || 
scientific mind. Otherwise it could hardly || 
be true that it is “to the poor” especially that || 
“the Gospel is preached.” Still such passages | 
may often with advantage be examined and | 
illustrated from the scientific side. ‘The pro- | 
cess of the germination of the new plant, after | 
the seed is placed in the earth, is one of the | 
most interesting, one of the most curious, of | 
all the changes that go on around us. It is | 
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a process, as it were, of self-sacrifice. There 
is a true death for the sake of a new life. 
This is more evident in some classes of plants 
than in others. But in the class of plants to 
which the wheat belongs, the process of dis- 
solution can be watched, and the method by 
which nutrition and strength are given toa 
new and vigorous life, through the decay of 
the old. 

It is to be added further, in order that we 
may see all the force of our Saviour’s parable, 
that the seed itself presents a most extra- 
ordinary contrast to the living plant which 
comes boon it. Nothing can be more appa- 
rently helpless—more separated off from 
everything else—more hard and dry and poor 
—than the corn of wheat in itself: and so it 
remains, until it is buried in the earth. 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone.” One of the marvels of our 
life is to compare the broad waving fields of 
grain with the mere corn-heaps from which 
they came. Could there be a greater differ- 
ence? And yet the law that connects them 
is an immutable law: and it is the law of 
death, “That which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die: and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 


wheat, or of some other grain : but God giveth 


it a body as it hath pleased Him. .. . It is 
sown in weakness : it is raised in power.”* 

The first application of the parable before 
us is, of course, to Christ Himself. Let us 
adore this holy corn of wheat, cast by the 
Incarnation into the field of this world,t+ 
then by Resurrection and Ascension springing 
up and growing into a marvellous life, and 
now, over all the great harvest-field of God, 
bearing “ much fruit.” 

But while adoring this, as the highest fulfil- 
ment of a Divine law, let us not forget the 
personal agony which it required. Nothing 
could show the reality of this more forcibly 
than the shudder on this occasion which came 
over the Saviour’s mind, when the torture of 
His crucifixion, now close at hand, was pre- 
sented to his thoughts, and the earnest cry of 
prayer which He uttered here in the Temple, 
as afterwards in Gethsemane. ‘There was no 
insensibility in Christ to the horrors of a 
painful death: on the contrary, His soul was 
moved to its very depths in contemplating 
the price He was about to pay for the salva- 
tion of mankind. 





* x Cor. av. 36, 37, 38, 43- 
+ Sec Quesnel, ‘‘ Le Nouveau Testament, avec des Re- 
flexions Morales,” vol. ii. p. 257- 





In all this Christ was absolutely, necessarily, 
unapproachably, supreme and alone. But 
the principle enunciated in this solemn sen- 
tence of His has other applications, extending 
to ourselves, 

It is sometimes the case, in the most literal 
sense, with the servants of Christ, that death 
is the condition of life. This is the essence 
of what we mean by martyrdom. When great 
principles are at stake, when the time is cri- 
tical, when mighty changes are in progress, 
some conspicuous act of self-sacrifice is re- 
quired, in order that the future may be made 
safe. It has on various occasions, and in 
more senses than one, been proved “ expe-' 
dient,” as Caiaphas said, little knowing the 
right meaning of what he’ said, “ that one 
man should die for the people.”* The dying 
of the corn-seed is the condition of fructifi- 
cation. St. Stephen probably did more for 
the cause of Christ by his death, than a pro- 
longed life of active service would have done. 
Even as an example to us, there is perhaps 
more permanent good in the story of his 
martyrdom, than there could have been in 
two or three additional chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

And let this thought have its full weight 
with us Englishmen, when we stand in Smith- 
field, or look at the Memorial at Oxford. 
Probably nothing gave such force to the Re- 
formation as the death of the Reformers. 
We talk of these things lightly now. We are 
reaping the harvest : and we forget the dying 
of the corn-seed. 

And as with martyrs at home, so with ms- 
sionaries abroad. What at this moment is 
one of the brightest hopes for Africa? Is it 
not the light that rests Aere on Livingstone’s 
grave? May we not justly think of that body, 
borne by loving hands across the wilderness, 
and brought home over the seas, as an assur- 
ance to us that his death, according to the 
Divine law, shall be followed by a harvest of 
life ? 

But even in the general course of ordinary 
experience—without any persecution and 
cruelty—without any wonderful adventures, 
or toil among wild beasts under a tropical 
sun—and on the small scale of common 
things—this principle is often exemplified. 
Those deaths which we deem premature are 
not unfrequently found to be incentives to a 
higher life in those who remain. A good 
man passes away: and good men are so 
scarce, that it seems as if he could not be 
spared. But let us not conclude too hastily 
that his influence is gone. ‘The seed 1s in 





* John xviii. 14. 
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the ground. Let us look for the harvest. 
The mere fact that he is gone from our view, 
that he is mourned, that his loss is felt, may 
result in the truths that he taught being more 
widely known, his example more thought- 
fully followed. Many religious biographies, 
for instance, and their wide influence, have 
been the “‘ much fruit ” that has followed the 
departure of one whose loss seemed irrepar- 
able. 

But in another sense, and without literal 
death, this principle is applicable to us all: 
and Jesus gives us this truth in the context 
which has been quoted. The habit of self- 
sacrifice, the voluntary losing of life, is always 
potential for great results. Two things ought 
to be deeply impressed on all those who are 
seriously considering how they may serve God. 
First, no real good is to be done without 
self-sacrifice. ‘“ Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone.” 
Without this death, our work in life, even if 
it is very active, even if it is very much ap- 
plauded, is hard and dry, and isolated from 
the true progress of spiritual good in the 
world. But, on the other hand, if this death 
be a reality, if, like the Apostle,* we can say 
“T die daily,” then the smallness, the mean- 
ness, of the seed presents no argument in 
depreciation of the large benefit that may be 
expected. “If the corn of wheat die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” God’s law is 
precisely this, that great results follow from 
small beginnings. And the harvest is referred 
to again and again in Scripture as an illustra- 
tion of this law. So in our Lord’s very first 
parable. ‘ Behold, a sower went forth to 
sow: and some seeds fell into good ground, 
and brought forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some 
sixty, some a hundred.” 

And so with this later parable now before 
us. This law, whereby great results follow from 
small beginnings, is to be well borne in mind, 
in our application to ourselves of those words 
of our Blessed Lord, which we have now 
been considering. The original insignificance 
and apparent poverty of the seed is not to be 
so regarded, so as to cause to us any dis- 
couragement. Every oak was once an acorn. 
Every broad harvest-field, where the warm 
sun shines in autumn on the gathering in of 
plenty for the blessing of man, was once a 
heap of “bare grain.” This seed has pro- 
digious powers within: but those powers 
cannot be evolved, except by the process of 
death. And that this is true of ourselves is 
evident from His own words, following the 
text, as we have seen, so unexpectedly. “‘ He 





* x Cor. xv. 31. 





that loveth his life shall lose it: and he that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal. If any man serve me, let him 
follow me : and where I am, there shall also 
my servant be: if any man will serve me, 
him will my Father honour.” What is true 
of Jesus Christ, is true of His members. 
Death is the condition of fructification and 
of the life which communicates true spiritual 
blessing. Whosoever is of the harvest must 
also be of the sowing. We must go His way 
to glory. All who serve and follow Him, them 
will His Father honour, and where He is, who 
died and rose again, there in the end will all 
His servants be. 

And one thought still remains to be touched 
—without which our reflections on this copious 
many-sided text would be very incomplete. It 
is not so much the wealth of the harvest con- 
trasted with the poverty of the seed, on which 
we are invited to dwell, as the multitudinous 
character of the harvest contrasted with the 
isolation and solitude of the seed.* 

Christ’s personal ministry was to the Jews: 
but potentially it embraced the world. And 
when these Greeks made their inquiry, He 
saw, Close at hand, the accomplishment of 
His mission. They were the pledge of the 
rich harvest which was to come. They stood 
before Him as specimens of the Universal 
Church—and (Nature being dear to Him, 
and full of meaning in His eyes—Nature, in 
fact, being His own work, His own great mani- 
fold parable) He sees in a rich ear of corn 
the emblem of His future glory. In our own 
watching of the growth of the corn-plant, it 
is not merely “the blade” that we look for, 
but “ the full corn in the ear.”+ The harvest 
is not merely resurrection after death, but 
manifold reproduction. ‘There is now not 
one grain, but many. The grain re-appears, 
but no longer alone. ‘Then Christ was, so to 
speak, alone upon the earth: the one perfect 
seed. But isolation was not that which He 
desired. That He might not be alone, He 
died, and through death found any brethren, 
with His own life reproduced in all of them. 
Since He rose from the dead, He not only 
has a new and glorious life, but imparts it and 
lives to impart it. Having been “lifted up,” 
He draws all men unto Him. Virtue goes 
out of Him perpetually, so that He brings 
many sons to glory. ‘The self-sacrificing of 
the Master, and therefore the reproductive 
life, is infused into all His servants. 

And herein is our encouragement and our 





* The thoughts which follow are partially borrowed from a 
sermon on the same text preached in Chester Cathedral by 
the Rev. J. H. Acheson. 

+ Mark iv, 28. 
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' confident hope for our own work in the world. | no longer alone.” It is true that to Christ 
| Christ asks us, “Art thou sinful?” and He | only, in the highest sense, belongs “the joy 
answers, “I have died, and in my death have | of Harvest.” But He shares this joy with His 
atoned for thy sin. Art thou weak? The| true people. They, too, will be accompanied 

by many brethren, but on this condition, that 


strength of my resurrection-life is thine.” But | 
they learn the law of self-sacrifice. Of self. 


He asks likewise, “Art thou solitary and | 


alone?” And He answers likewise, “‘ Take the | seeking and self-indulgence the penalty is 
new life which I give thee, and learn to sacri- | this—and it is a sad and awful penalty, and 
fice thyself: and thus thy death shall be life | it is incurred alike in small things and great— 








to those around thee: and thou shalt be | 


that every selfish man ,“ abideth alone.” 





IN MEMORIAM—SYDNEY DOBELL. 


* EL grande siene poco,” and it is unfit 

that one of those few should pass 
from among the living with no more imme- 
diate record of the world’s loss than is 
contained in some brief and inadequate 
newspaper notices, constructed, for the most 
part, by those who know nothing of the 
man, cataloguing the published books of 
which he was the author (all written during 
five or six years of his life), and enumerating 
a few facts of his outward career. 

There is little doubt that Sydney Dobell, 
who died at Barton End House, near Nails- 
worth, Gloucestershire, at the age of fifty, on 
the evening of the 22nd of August, is a Poet | 
of the Future. We mean that a time will 
come when the sober-minded séudy of his 
work by open-eyed and competent critics 
will lead to a fuller acknowledgment of its | 
grandeur, its subtle truth to the deeper and 
finer heart of things and to the rarer aspects 
of nature, its magnificence of imagery, its 
intensity of inspiration, its solidity and | 
thoroughness of execution, than any it re- | 
ceived in the lifetime of the author. 

Of his work one of his oldest and most | 
intimate friends thus writes :— 

“In estimating Mr. Dobell’s place in the 
Pantheon of British Poets we must bear in 
mind that his genius was eminently compre- 
hensive and architectural, and that the se- 
vere affliction which so prematurely crippled 
his powers, forced him to leave, as a half. | 
hewn Torso, the grand designs which his 
early intellectual ambition had conceived. | 
His mind was of a nature to go on for long 
years laying strong historical foundations for 
his poetical work, when others of a more slight 
genius would have been blowing beautifutly | 
iridescent bubbles, or bursting into luxuriant | 
but too fleet blossom. The hard labour | 
which this his mental constitution implied as | 
a necessary condition of all poetical excel- | 





at 


speak. 


|In its mingled tenderness and strength, in |) 


| was the remark of one of his friends. 


lence became impossible when the disease, 
which after many years of painful lingering 
proved fatal, attacked the great organ of 
intellectual activity, which in him was origin- 
ally remarkably strong, and capable of work- 
ing at an enormous pressure. Notwith- 
standing this capital misfortune, he has left 
behind him not a few specimens of first- 
rate excellence in the poetic art, which 
will go down to future ages with the most 
valued intellectual products of the English | 
lyre.” 

Of his work much more must be said 
another time. It is not now of the 
Poet but of the Man we wish briefly to 








By those who had the privilege of intimate 
intercourse with Mr. Dobell, his intellect and || 
genius were felt to be less remarkable than || 
the beauty of his personal character. Won- |) 
derful as was the clear strength of the great || 
brain, the largeness of his heart and the | 
depth and the width of his sympathies were | 
yet more wonderful. Reverently and with- || 


out exaggeration we may pronounce that | 
personal character to have been Christ-like, || 





its high and pure ideality, in its unspotted | 
integrity, in its sternness of self-discipline | 
and its wide and wise charity towards faulty || 


eae o” « gta | 
and failing human nature, in its unswerving || 


1} 
inflexible sacrifice of both interest and incli- || 
nation to duty—duty to God and duty to | 
man, | 
Mr. Dobell’s nature was exceptionally || 
reverent and devotional. ‘“ One only needed |, 
to hear him say ‘grace’ to be sure of that!” || 
There | 
can be no doubt (though this is entirely un- }| 
known beyond his most immediate circle) that || 
the foundations of the disease which, in later || 
years, gradually and insidiously sapped his | 
strength, and ultimately subdued and ex- 
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tinguished life, were laid by the too frequent 
and too-prolonged strain upon what may be 
called the religious imagination involved by 
a habit, acquired when he was still a mere 
boy (for he, to quote his own words, written 
of one of his dramatic characters— 


“ had thoughts 

Of Paradise, when other men have hardly 

Look’d out of doors on earth”) 
of spending many hours out of every 
twenty-four in the effort to abstract himself 
from all earthly things, and pass into com- 
munion with God and the spiritual world. 
The spirit too much despising the body, 
the body cruelly revenged itself upon the 
spirit. 

Neither pleasure, nor business, nor literary 
labour, nor physical fatigue-——of which he 
incurred a good deal, for he was by no 
means a Carpet Knight or indoor Poet, 
but delighted in out-door life and in active 
exercises, riding, shooting, and so forth,— 
nor any kind of physical discomfort, were 
ever allowed to shorten the hours given to 
this intensity of prayer. What time the 
| day had failed to yield was taken from the 
| night. 

A naturally splendid constitution, and one 
|| never weakened by any kind of physical 
| indulgence or disorder, was thus by exces- 
sive mental, intellectual, and spiritual strain, 
combined with scant sleep and often scant 
and too hastily taken nourishment, prema- 
turely weakened. A finely strung and highly 
sensitive nervous organization was rendered 
to some extent morbid (though not in any 
ordinary sense) and exa/té by deficiency of 
physical stuff to supply its waste. 

While still quite young Mr. Dobell be- 
came comparatively an invalid. His most 
important works, “ The Roman,” “ Balder,” 
| and “ England in Time of War,” were all 
| published before he was five-and-thirty— 
| before, as he himself felt, he had come to 
_ the maturity and equal balance of his 
| powers. 

The delivery in Edinburgh (to which 
| place he had gone to seek medical advice for 
| his wife), while suffering from bronchitis, of a 
lecture “On the Nature of Poetry,” pro- 
nounced by savans to be a masterpiece of 
philosophy and eloquence, produced so 
serious an irritation of the chest that Mr. 
Dobell was immediately ordered to a southern 
climate. 
| Several winters were passed in the Isle of 
| Wight, but the delicacy increasing, he, with 
Mrs. Dobell (in whom, considering the suf- 
fering it involved, the resolution to face the 

















needed amount of travelling was little short 
of heroic), wintered for some years in the 
south of France, in Spain, or in Italy. In 
these places Mr. Dobell occupied himself 
with study of the peculiarities of the tongues 
and the peoples, with the policy of nations, 
and the political geography of Europe. He 
also added largely to the long accumulating 
mass of materials destined to have been em- | 
ployed in the book which he has not lived to 
write. In each country he made warm and 
earnest friends. 

In April, 1865, at Pozzuoli, near Naples, 
when trying to realise the exact scene on 
which St. Paul had looked as he landed in 
that bay, Mr. Dobell fell through a hole in 
the hillside into an underground passage, a 
depth of from ten to twelve feet. He was 
soon extricated, and appeared to be almost 
uninjured, proceeding on his excursion to 
Baie. But the blow on the back of the 
neck sustained in this fall, and the shock to 
the nervous system, are medically supposed 
to have been the last provoking cause of 
epileptiform seizures to which, about a year 
afterwards, he first became subject. 

Mr. Dobell by no means succumbed, mind 
or body, to the early attacks of his disease. 
He rallied sufficiently to ride daily on horse- 
back, and to write several vigorous and subtle 
brochures, “ England’s Day” and “ Conse- 
quential Damages ” among them. 

Unhappily, however, three years later, in 
1869, while trying a recently-purchased horse | 
on Hampton Common, near Stroud, before 
allowing a lady friend to mount it, Mr. Do- 
bell met with another and a more serious | 
accident. The creature. reared and threw 
itself backwards, falling with and upon its 
rider. 

After three months Mr. Dobell partially 
recovered, but he was not able to resume his 
habit of constant horse exercise, on which 
his physical well-being had always much de- 
pended, and from this time his health failed 
more and more rapidly. 

All who had the privilege of knowing him 
will bear loving and admiring testimony to 
the noble and cheerful patience with which 
he suffered illness of a kind peculiarly 
distressing to one of his great mental ac- 
tivity, and most genial, social, and sympa- 
thetic temperament. 

He was always more than calm and 
resigned, he was bright, happy in himself, 
and striving to make all about him happy. 
He was never once known to murmur at the 
mysterious dispensation which laid him aside, 
while still in the prime of manhood, from the 
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work of his life, and shut him back from the 
possibility of carrying out noble schemes, 
and of gratifying noble ambitions. He never 
lost his keenness of interest in the affairs of 
others—whether those of nations or of the 
humblest member of his household. The 
gracious charm of his courtly manner, a 
charm coming direct from his heart, made 
devotees of his servants, enthusiastic wor- 
shippers of many of his mere acquaint- 
ances. ‘The edge of his sympathies, whether 
public or private, was never for one mo- 
ment blunted by any personal suffering or 
experience. 

In the grandest sense of the words he was 
a man, in the holiest a Christian. Of the 
man the same friend from whom we quoted 
before writes-— 

“Mr. Dobell’s life was the bright com- 
plement of his books. 

‘In his intercourse with the world he pre- 
sented a model of dignity, affability, and 
grace, which, combined with his remarkable 
personal beauty, made an instant and an in- 
delible impression on all who met with him, 
His manners were not in any respect made ; 
they grew, and were possible only where a 
highly-refined social taste, a large intellectual 
sympathy, and an eminently generous nature 
acted in happy concert. His gracious nature 


delighted to exercise itself in deeds of public 
and private beneficence, which will live long 
in the memory of many who never dreamed 
of forming an estimate of, and perhaps were 
naturally unable to appreciate, the intel- 


Add to 


lectual excellencies of his work. 


this what those who knew him intimately | 


might, perhaps, call the music of his do- 
mestic character, and we have a picture 
before us which, cherished in the memory, 
will be the best consolation to the 
world for the loss of so beautiful a human 
presence.” 

Owing to the seclusion, the unwilling 
seclusion, in which the state of his health 
latterly made it necessary for him to live 
—-seclusion borne for the sake of those 
whose love, perhaps selfish in some senses, 


vital fuel—it is now sad to think how few 
know the greatness, the value, the beauty 
that has passed from among us. This genera- 
tion, at all events, will not see another such 
combination and concentration of strength 
and gentleness, of manliness and tenderness, 
of keenness and sweetness, of clear-seeing, 
deep-thinking, eloquent-speaking, most con- 
stant, pure, and fervent loving. 

‘Lord, remember me when Thou comest 
into Thy Kingdom” were the words he had 
himself, some time back, chosen to be en- 
graved on his coffin. And surely, with a 
peculiar love, the Lord will remember this 
one of His beloved to whom He has given 
sleep. 

“‘ Absolute rest,” was the frequent and the 
last prescription of his earthly physicians. 
Absolute rest being impossible of attainment 
in this world, where the trusted prove un- 
trustworthy, where even the nearest and 
dearest and most devoted love is often 
failing and faulty, planting a thorn where it 
should pour in balm, the Great Physician 
took him to that rest which remaineth for 
the people of God. 

During the last few months of a suffering, 
and yet we dare to think on the whole a 
happy, or if not a happy at all events a 
blessed, life, disease gained ground and 
strength failed rapidly. Towards the very 
end his illness took an acute and unex- 
pected form. Unconsciousness succeeded 
to delirium, and at length he sighed 
himself to sleep with perfect ease and 





peacefulness. 
He can now, doubtless, to quote his own 
words from “ An Aspiration of the Spirit,” 


*—— smile, with dazzled wisdom dumb, 


—Remembering all he said and sung— 

That man asks more of mortal tongue 

Than skill to say, ‘Thy Kingdom come.’ ” 
| 
| Though but fifty when he died, Mr. Dobell 
|leaves behind him a wife of thirty years, 
\from whom he had never been four-and- 
| twenty hours separated. A wife who, as she 
| was a wife indeed, will be a widow indeed, 
| till such time as God sees fit to give her the 


sought to eke out what was left to him of | privilege of his kingdom, calling her to rejoin 


life by economizing the small remainder of 


| the lost Beloved. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF ‘ SytviA’s CHOICE.” 


CHAPTER X. 

HE Ver- 
ners’| 
house. 
was in 
eee 
coln-| 
shire, 
on the 
borders 
of the 


fen dis- | dejected. 
trict, | 


but yet 


sant 
house, 
with 
large| 
sunny | 
g§ar-| 
dens, | 
and | 
wide) 
views across the level country round. “ You | 
will find the place quite unlike everything | 
you are used to here,” Mrs. Verner had told | 
Theresa beforehand, and when she saw it she 
did find it wholly new to her. 

“‘ How curiously flat itis! Do you see no} 
hills at all?” she asked Mrs. Verner, as on 
the evening of her arrival she stood at one of 
the windows that overlooked the great spread 
of unvaried landscape stretching to the east, | 
all bright with sunshine and green with ver- 
dure, but broken, as far as the eye could | 
see, by only here and there some straggling | 
stunted trees. She looked at this unfamiliar | 
scene with a sense of surprise, but with no 
pleasure, with even a kind of shrinking from 
it. She did not say aloud, but she was | 
thinking to herself, “ I should lose heart and | 
hope for everything, if I had only these flat | 
monotonous fields to look out upon for) 
ever.” 

This was her first feeling ; but yet presently, | 
as her eyes became accustomed to it, she began | 
gradually to find a certain charm in this tame, 
unchanging, hill-less land. “ It is a soothing | 
place to live in for a time,” she wrote after a | 
week or two to Mr. Harold. “ It refreshes me | 
in the kind of way that sleep does without | 
dreams. But I only like to sleep without | 


dreaming when I am very tired, and I should | 
XV—sI 





a plea- | 


get terribly weary of it all if I lived here long. 
I only like it now because it seems to ask 
nothing from me in return for what it gives— 
no admiration, no love, nothing but a passive 
acceptance of it. And I am very indolent, 
and feel as if that passive acceptance was all 
I had strength to give to anything just now 
—at least to anything here.” 

She wrote this after she had been a fort- 
night in Lincolnshire. She had grown partly 
reconciled to the change then, but she was 
still, as she had told Mr. Harold, spiritless and 
“They are all kinder to me than 
I deserve,” she had written to him at the 
first. ‘‘ They treat me so tenderly that I am 
ashamed to feel always—as I do feel—tired 
and indifferent. I am trying to rouse myself, 
but it is hard to do it—at least it seems hard 
here. I often think that if I were at home 
again I should have more life in me.” And 
then sometimes in her early letters she had 
broken out to him almost passionately. “Am 
I to stay away all the three long months that 
we talked of ?” she appealed to him once. 
“You know I promised you that I would do 
whatever you wished, and I will keep my 
promise, but I get almost sick sometimes 
with longing to come home again.” But yet 
as time went on, removed as she was from 


| everything that could excite or pain her, the | 


new faces roused her, the new air she breathed, 
the new sights she looked on, the placid 
quiet of the life she led, began to soothe and 
comfort_her. 

They were a kindly family,—a sort of 
household that it is a wholesome thing for an 
outsider to come into, unselfish, good, refined, 
pure-hearted. By degrees Theresa came to 
love them. Her eyes had been clouded at 
first by her own sorrow, but as her tears 
dried slowly up she began to have sight and 
thought for other things besides herself and 
her own griefs and longings. 

* Shall I tell you how we pass our days?” | 
she wrote to Geoffry Harold. “Our life is 
almost as monotonous as this great stretch of 
green flat land that lies all round us, but I 
think I am beginning to find a certain charm 
in monotony. We read and work and talk 
all through the morning. Then we go out, 
for long drives sometimes, sometimes for 
walks, and to sit in the sunshine on the grass. 
In the evening Henry Verner often comes 
up from the vicarage to dine with us, and I 
always like those days best on which he comes. 
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| After dinner we talk and read and have 
|music. They are all fond of music, and to 


| please them—for I can do so little to please | 


| them—I have begun again during this last 

week to sing. I thought at first that it would 
| be a pain to do it, but I find now that it is 
| not a pain, but a pleasure. And yet some- 


| times it brings back thoughts and memories | 
Last night sud- | 


| that are very hard to bear. 


denly one of the girls began to sing that little 
song of Beethoven’s that he calls Sehnsucht, 


and brought the tears to my eyes. Do you 


| 

| 

| . - 

| remember that I sang it to you two the night 
| 


| 


| would give half my life to do it. 
| recollect how happy he was that night ? You | 


my darling died ? Oh, if I could but live again 
through that last evening that we spent 
together—we three! I feel at times as if I 
Do you 


had made him happy so often. I like to 


| think that almost the last words he ever spoke 
to me were about you, and that his last 


| been so good to me. 


thoughts of you must have been grateful 
thoughts.” 

In her heart she was still yearning to be 
at home again, but yet she grew fond of the 
Verners before her stay with them in those 
long summer days had ended. 

“You have given me something new to 


love for all the rest of my life,” she said to | 


Mrs. Verner when the time was coming near 
for her to leave them. ‘TI feel as if all these 
weeks I had been doing no good to any 
living creature, and you all the time have 
I think I shall be a 
better woman when I go home for having 
lived so long amongst you.” 

“My dear, I don’t think you want to be 
made a better woman,” Mrs. Verner answered 


| cordially, and drew the girl to her side, and 


stroked her hair and kissed her. For Mrs. 
Verner had become fond of Theresa during 


| these three months ; her harmony of nature 





| 
} 


had been very sweet to her. She had thought 
more than once that she should like to see 
her son bringing such a girl home to her as 
his wife. 

But Henry Verner had laughed on the only 
occasion when she had said anything like this 
to him. 

“Tf I were to fall in love with Theresa 
Thurston, mother, I might break my heart 
for her before she would ever marry me,” he 
had answered. “I don’t know anything 


about her history, but she has done Her loving | 


already ; you may take my word for that.” 
And then they said no more; but suddenly 
after he had begun to talk of something 
else, it flashed across Mrs. Verner that the 
young man must have watched Theresa with 


| some yearning towards her in his own heart 
before he could speak with so much con- 
fidence of what no one else amongst them 
| had suspected; and after this day she talked 
no more about Miss Thurston to her son. 

But she thought to herself, “Then, if Henry 
is right, she does love that man at Farnham, 
I suppose!” and before Theresa went home 
(for, sweet and good woman though she was, 
she liked to get at the bottom of a secret, and 
above all of a secret that involved a love 
affair, with all true feminine ardour) she tried 
to find out whether her son was right or not. 

I don’t know, however, that she got.very 
much out of Theresa. The girl answered the 
| questions that she put to her in a way that 
puzzled rather more than it enlightened her. 
She was betrayed by no useon Mrs. Verner’s 
part into making any confession whatever 
about Geoffry Harold. 

“And indeed, for my own part,” Mrs. 
Verner finally confided to her daughters, “I 
doubt if there is anything to confess, for I 
don’t really think she is going to be married 
to him. She seems to me to be quite honestly 
looking forward to leading a solitary life m 
her own house.” 

She was right in this; Theresa was looking 
forward to leading such a life, and she spoke 
of it frankly and readily, and combated the 
opposition that Mrs. Verner made to it (for 
she opposed it warmly) with steady deter- 
mination. 

“ Why should I not live alone? Iam not 
a girl: I am five-and-twenty now,” she would 
say. “If I were younger it might be necessary 
that I should find somebody to take care of 
me, but, as it is, do you think I need to be 
taken care of by any one? If I were ever 
tempted to take anybody to live with me, I 
think I should choose some one who was 
younger than myself, not older, and whom I 
could direct and chaperone, not who would 
direct and chaperone me; but at present I 
am not inclined even to do that ; I feel no 
wish to have any one with me, either old or 
young.” And Mrs. Verner could not shake 
her in her resolution. 

She argued the point with her for a good 
while, and then she gave it up at last. 

“You have a strong will, my dear,’ she 
said to her. “I don’t like you the less for it, 
you know. It will lead you wrong sometimes, 
as it is leading you wrong just now, I think; 
| but, if one is to choose between the two 
| extremes, better be strong-willed than weak- 

willed, a hundred times over. So you shall 
| have your own way, and I will say no more.” 
In the hot August days Theresa’s heart 
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began to grow glad within her, because the 
time was drawing near when she should return 
home. 

“TJ think sometimes,” she wrote to Mr. 
| Harold, “that you were right in sending me 
| away, and even right in making me stay here 
so long; for this idle time has made me strong. 
| At first I only wanted to come home to be 
comforted, but now I want to come home to 
| work. I feel as if I could work,—as if I had 
new hope and new life in me. My heart 
throbs when I think of coming back, and I 
am thinking of it all day long.” 

“You are very glad to be going away from 
us?” Henry Verner said to her a few days 
before she returned to Kynaston. 

She had been saying something to him 
about her return there,—speaking to him with 
the light shining in her eyes; but she coloured 
when he asked this question, and felt the half 
reproach that was in it. And yet, how could 
she help it if she was glad? 

“You must put it more fairly. I am not 
glad because I am leaving here, but because 
I am going home,” she answered quickly. 
| “I am not glad to be leaving all of you—no, 
I am not glad of that at all.” 

“Are you not? But yet we have been very 
| little to you all this time,” he said. 
| “You have not been little. You have 
| been as much to me as any people could have 
| been.” 

“As any strangers could have been,” he 
| said quietly. ‘ You have never forgotten all 
these months that we are strangers.” 

“‘ Have I not?” she answered a little sadly. 

She was standing beside him at one of 
the drawing-room windows ; they had been 
looking out together, and she had been con- 
trasting this open level unbroken view with 
|| the hills and valleys about her own home ; it 
was in speaking of them, and of her longing 
for the sight of them again, that her eyes had 
grown bright. 

She spoke a little sadly, and looked up 
with sudden large grave eyes into his face. 

“Have I not forgotten that? Then I have 
been ungrateful,” she said, “and I should 
like to ask you to forgive me before I go. 
And indeed,” she added quickly, “I have 
felt all along from the first that you have a 
|| great deal to forgive me, for you have been 
far kinder to me than I have deserved— 
every one of you, but I think your mother 
and you most. Your mother has been more 
patient and sweet to me than any words can 
say ; and you—you have made many an hour 
pleasant to me.” 

He opened the window before which they 





were standing, and leant out. It was an 
up-stairs window, opening on a balcony rich 
with August flowers. He stooped down and 
gathered two or three of them, and gave them 
to her. 

“ This is in token of amity,” he said with 
a moment’s laugh. 

And then suddenly— 

“If I have made any single hour pleasant 
to you, do you not think I have been repaid 
for it?” he asked her. 

There were other men besides Geoffry 
Harold who had found Theresa’s face beautiful, 
and who had loved to watch her until they felt 
as if they had learnt first from her what melody 
of movement meant. 
who was likest to music of any woman I ever 
knew,” Henry Verner said in after years ; but 


“ She was the woman | 





he said this when he had a wife by his side, | 


whom he loved far better than he had ever 
loved Theresa Thurston. 


Her heart was full during those last days || 
that she stayed in Lincolnshire, and torn by || 


contrary emotions of joy and pain. 


Could |} 


she dare to say which were uppermost? She || 
shrank a little at first, but yet presently she | 


was honest enough to dare. It was hard and 
bitter to her to think of the empty house at 


home ; but it was sweet with a sweetness that | 
was greater than that bitterness to think of | 


seeing Geoffry Harold again. The dead was | 


dear to her, but the living was dearer still. 

She went back to Kynaston on one of 
those sunny August days. It was a seven 
hours’ journey, and she reached the end of it 
only towards evening. She had counted the 
hours as they went past; she counted the 
minutes when the last hour had begun. When 
the familiar landmarks bégan to meet her 
eyes she saw them through a mist of tears. 
She saw the village that she knew so well at 
last, and the church spire amongst the trees. 

A hand was laid upon the window ledge of 
her carriage almost before the train had 
stopped—and then her eyes and Geoffry 
Harold’s met, without a word. He held her 
hand, but he did not speak to her till the 
door was opened, and she was standing by 
his side. 


“‘T only came to see that you were safe,” |, 


he said then. 


“ Reynolds is here with, the || 


carriage. Come, and let me put you into it.” | 
They walked to where the carriage was || 


standing almost in silence. When she had 


taken her seat he bent forward and held out | 


his hand to her again. 

“T am not coming with you now,” he said. 
“‘T shall see you early in the morning. 
home now and rest.” 





Go | 
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And then he looked into her face, and said 
quickly, ‘‘ Are you glad to be back?” 

She tried to answer him, but she could not 
do it; she almost burst into tears instead. 
The colour came to his face: as if he feared 
to lose his own self-control he suddenly let 
her hand go; and then the door was shut, 
and the carriage took her home. 


CHAPTER XI. 

SHE had been eager to come back, and yet 
after she had come it seemed very hard to 
her. Her return had a sadness about it that 
she hardly knew how to meet, or to bear up 
against. There were times during the first 
weeks when the loneliness of the large silent 
house oppressed her with sucha sense of pain 
and loss that she seemed hardly to have 
courage to support it, and her only relief was 
to goaway,—sometimes to busy herself till she 
forgot her own sorrow with her poor people 
and her parish work,—sometimes to sit (but 
she did not allow herself this luxury of grief 
often) beside her father’s and mother’s grave. 
The Squire and his wife lay buried together, 
and in Theresa’s absence the inscription 
recording his birth and death had been placed 
upon the headstone—a simple inscription of 
names and dates, and nothing more. She 
would come here sometimes, and sit alone 


for some quiet half hour, trying to gain 


resignation and recover strength. It seemed 
to her that she was only now beginning to 
realise what she had lost—that only now, 
when she had returned to her old life, was the 
absence coming home to her of the love that 
had sheltered and encompassed her for so 
many years. Before she had left Lincoln- 
shire, her keenest thought had been the 
thought that she was coming back to Geoffry 
Harold. ‘The joy to which she was returning 
had seemed greater than the pain; but now 
the pain seemed all to have enlarged, and the 
joy—it was not less in degree perhaps than 
she had looked for, but it was given to her 
in a measure whose scantiness made a per- 
petual ache of hunger about her heart. 

For she did not see Mr. Harold often 
during those first lonely weeks. He had come 
to her the morning after her return, and they 
had talked together for a long time ; but after 
that first morning he had contented himself 
with few and short meetings with her. She had 
had a vague happy dream of long hours that 
he would spend beside her, but those hours 
never came. Sometimes for days together he 
would not be within the house, and sometimes 
out of doors she would meet him merely by 
chance, and her meeting and parting would 





fill up only a few minutes of the long day, 
He kept himself apart from her, and the girl 
locked all her disappointment in her own 
bosom, and never let him see by word or 
sign that she had expected more from him 
than what he gave her. 

So the days were sad and solitary to her, 
though she was spared the one pain which 
would have been worst of all—the pain of 
doubting if he still cared for her. The mo- 
ments that he spent beside her were not cold, 
though they were few and rare. There was 
enough cordiality in his manner to make her 
always know that he met her gladly, and 
never left her willingly. All the comfort that 
this knowledge could give her she had ; but 
yet when she had been at home for a month, 
there had come to be a perpetual gnawing 
of restless pain about her heart—a rebellious 
cry within her that she could not quiet. She 
tried to quiet it by throwing herself more 
actively than she had ever done yet into the 
work that she had it in her power to do for 
others, but busy herself as she would, it was 
too strong to be silenced so. He said to her 
once—one day suddenly—“ You are not 
looking well; since you came home you have 
been getting worn and thin ;” and the tears, 
as he spoke, started to the girl’s eyes. If she 
was looking worn, was it for him to tell her 
of it? “I shall get stronger presently ; some 
things are hard at first,” she answered ; and 
then against her will those tears fell, and with 
a sudden murmur of pity he put his hand on 
hers. She looked up to him presently and 
blessed him in her heart. If she ever thought 
he was cruel to her, a word or the slightest 
act of kindness from him could make her 
accuse herself instead of him. “ He is right 
and I am wrong,” she thought to herself now. 
“He has always been in everything wiser 
than I.” 

But though she might acknowledge at 
moments that he was right, she was not strong 
enough yet to content herself with that 
thought. He loved her, and yet it seemed 
to her now that she was nothing tohim. “I 
was so rich of old, and now I am so poor,” 
she used to think to herself. There was a 
dreary chillness about her present life that 
struck to her heart, and made her often sadder 
than words could utter. She had never yet 
yearned as she yearned now for the warmth 
once more of her father’s love. Many people 
were kind to her, and thoughtful of her, but 
for all that she was alone. Not even Geofiry 
Harold, if he had tried (and he did not try), 
could have given back to her all that she had 
lost. 
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| details. 
| been doing,” she said to him, simply and 
| frankly. 


| words. 
| question. 


| new life now. 
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| 
| The leaves began to fall, and the summer 
to pass away. She had seen little of Mr. 
| Harold for several days, when one September 
afternoon he came to her when she was sitting 
in the house alone. The day had been a 
dreary one, and he said as he came in, “I 
thought I should be sure to find you at home 
to-day.” 

‘You do not often come and find me out,” 
she answered, perhaps a little quickly. 

“No, I do not often come and find you 
|out. I do not often come to find you either 





| out or in,” he gravely said. 


And then he sat down. She had been 
reading, and she put away her book. As 


| soon as she had spoken to him, she felt that 
| her words.sounded like a reproach, and she 
| hated herself for having said them. She did 
/not want him to defend himself to her. 
| Whenever he seemed to defend himself, her | 
|unreasoning loyalty rose up within her to 


take his side and say that he was right. 
She began to talk to him. She had not 


/seen him except once or twice for a few 


moments all the week, and she had questions 


| to ask him, and news of himself to gain from 


She cared for that news in its minutest 
“T like to know what you have 


him. 


He told her what he had been doing. He 


had been to this place yesterday—to that the 


day before ; he had been writing only a little 
of late ; he got on slowly at present with his 
book, he said. ‘I am too unsettled to work 


well,” he told her. 


“You are unsettled? Why?” she asked 
him ; but to that he made no answer. 

There was a little silence after those last 
He broke it presently with a sudden 


“You have had a month’s trial of your 
Are you getting used to it?” 
he said. 

She had her work upon her knees, where 
it had lain untouched since he came, for 
until now, as they talked together, she had 
looked into his face. But now she instinc- 
tively took it up, and bent her head over it 
before she answered him. She said, after a 
moment or two— 


“No, I am not used to it yet. On some 


| days it is less hard than on others ; but it is 
| not easy yet on any.” 


“Tt is harder than you thought it would 
be?” he said. 

“ Yes, it is harder,” she answered. 

There was another silence after that. She 
went on sewing, but the tears had rushed 


‘ 


into her eyes. At that moment there was a 
sharp feeling of self-pity in the girl’s heart— 
of pity for herself and of something that 
was almost anger against him. His questions 
| seemed to cut her like a knife. 
| He said again, after a few moments’ pause— 
| “You thought, perhaps, that you would 
| feel your loneliness less than youdo? That 
is natural. You did not realise it at first.” 

And then, when she made no answer to 
him— 

“ And I have been so little with you,” he 
said quietly. 

She went on sewing still, though she could 
not see the stitches. 

“Theresa, put your work away,” he said 
at last. “I came here to speak to you. Put 
it away, and let us talk together.” 

She put it down, and after a moment or 
two she quietly wiped away the tears that 
had filled her eyes. She said simply and 
deprecatively to him— 

“T am often very weak yet. When I am 
alone I do not sit like this and cry. But 
sometimes a word upsets me.” 

She tried to smile as she spoke; but her 
smile all at once ceased as her eyes met his, 
| for there was something in his face that made 
| her breath come quickly with a sudden pre- 
| science—an instinct which told her that 
| something had changed, or was about to 
| change, between them. 

He sat in silence for a few moments, and 
then he said to her— 

“ Do you think I have not found it hard 
| to come to you so little? There has not 
| been any hour since you came back that I 
| have not wished to be beside you. For four 
| months we have been almost parted from 
one another ; and—I do not know what the 
separation has been to you, but it has been 
like partial death to me. 

“ And now”—he had paused for a little— 
“T have come to ask you what is to be the 
end of it. It is you who must decide this 
for both of us. I have something to tell you; 
I will tell it to you at once, and then you 
will understand what I mean. I believe 
that woman that I married once is dead. 

“Tt is astrange thing to say to you that I 
believe it,” he went on quickly, without wait- 
ing for her to speak, “‘as if it was a thing 
that could not be made certain of. But that 
is where the difficulty lies ; that is the thing 
that has kept me in a strait from the time 
your father died. I cannot give you certain 
proof of her death. She was drowned, as I 
believe, last winter in a vessel that was 
wrecked on its passage from Marseilles to 





| 
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Southampton. The ship foundered in a 
storm in the Bay of Biscay, and though 
some of the passengers were saved, she was 
not saved. Ihave made all inquiries that it 
is possible to make, and this is the result of 
them. She was coming home—I don’t know 
why. She had given notice at her banker’s 
in Naples that she was about to return to 
England, and it was through some negotia- 
tions with them that my lawyer learnt the 
fact first ; and from finding that she had had 
her account transferred to a London house, 
we were led to make the inquiries that have 
ended in bringing us tidings of her death. 
This is all I know—all that I can tell you. 
| “And now, Theresa”—he had made a 
| pause here, but only for two or three mo- 
| ments—“ and now you must decide for us 
what we are to do. I believe that she is 
dead ; but understand fully that I can bring 
| you no evidence of it—that I can never 
| bring you any absolute evidence of it. In 
the face of all probable assumption to the 
contrary, it is within the limits of possibility 
that she was saved from that wreck, and that 
she may be living now. Weigh this well 
before you resolve what you will do. But 
remember this, too, in making your decision, 
that whatever you resolve upon, we cannot 
| now be any longer as we have been hitherto. 
| Your father’s death has made that cease to 
be possible. We must be less to one 
another than we were then, or we must be 
far more. You have to take all this into 
account before you can make up your mind 





—before you can decide finally whether you 
will wholly give me up, or whether you will 
hold to me wholly. For your choice lies be- | 
tween these two things. If you are afraid to | 
run the risk of that unhappy woman being still | 
alive, then—it will be the only thing for us 
to do—we will part ; but if you have courage 
enough and love enough to come to me 

He broke off here. He was a man .in 
whom the custom of reserve was strong— 
so strong, that he often spoke calmly 
when all his heart was stirred within him. 
She had learnt this long ago, and had come 
frequently to read more of what he was 
feeling from the quiver of his lip and the 
light of his eyes than from the words he 
uttered. He had looked steadily in her face 
while he spoke to her. Hers had flushed to 
a wild, sudden crimson. The almost con- 
strained speech came to her ears, not as it 
sounds here, but throbbing with an emotion 
that, control it as he might, spoke in his 
voice, and in his look, and in the broken 





sentence with which he ended. 





It had seemed to her as if life and the § 
world had changed while he spoke. Bewil- 
dered and dazzled, as she’ might have’ been 
by a great flood of light, she remained look- 
ing in his face when he had become silent. 
During a few moments she passed through 
something like a trance—a dream—some- 
thing in which existence seemed to pause— 
before the new life opened to her eyes that 


| his lips offered to her. She hardly knew how 


long the silence lasted before she answered 
him. It was not long; but she could not 
count the time. 

She said to him, in a low, steady voice— 

“ T have courage enough for whatever you 
have courage for.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” he asked her 


| quickly, and for a moment, as he looked at 


her, a great light was in his eyes; but 
almost in the next instant he checked him- 
self, and “No,” he said abruptly; “you 
had better give me no answer to-day. You 
cannot judge calmly yet. I did not speak 
to you to get your answer now. God 
bless you, my dearest,” he said suddenly 
and passionately, “that your first impulse 
has been to come to me! But do you 
think I could let you come, or have any 
gladness in the future, if I believed I owed 
you only to a generous impulse? Oh, my 
darling!” he cried, with something in his 
voice that in its pathos struck her like a 
blow, “it is not that I doubt you; but re 
member, many a woman who loved well’ 
would not do what I am asking you to do 
now.” 

“T cannot judge for other women,” she, 
answered in a low voice. ‘“ How can I tell 
what they would do? I can judge only for 
myself.” 

“ T had learnt the first of this at the time } 
I made you go away,” he said abruptly. 
“The first news that she had left Naples 
reached me, strangely, the day your father 
died. When I let you go away I knew that } 
she was probably dead, but I knew, too, } 
that I had little chance of ever being able to } 
prove her death ; and so at that time, when 
you were so unwilling to go, I wanted you to 
go, because I wanted to test the strength of } 
the regard that we had for one another. j 
You know how that experiment has answered. 
God knows you were more to me, and Ij 
think I was more to you, when we met again } 
a month ago than we were the day we parted. 
Then, when you .came back, I tried one} 
thing more. I tried how I could bear to 
live beside you, knowing that no real barrier 
any longer kept us asunder, yet seeing you ff 
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only in the way and in the degree in which 
it would be possible for me to see you as 
long as you live here alone and unmarried. 
I have tried this for a month now,—and if 
you could bear it much longer, 7 could not.” 

He rose up from his seat hurriedly. He 
| went away from her, and stood looking 
through the window for several minutes 
without speaking to her. He stood there 
till she went to him at last, and laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

“We will not suffer any more. 
happy,” she said to him. 

The colour and light had come into her 
face, but it was not the brightness of ordinary 
joy. It was something that gave her the 
| look of a woman raised above all care for 
her own life—raised by love for something 
out of herself above all thoughts of fear. As 
she said, “‘ Let us be happy,” she was not 
thinking of her own happiness; she was 
thinking in the wide world of nothing but 
him. 

They stood side by side, he looking into 
| her bright uplifted face. When she had 
| spoken to him, he did not answer her at 

once. He only stood looking into her eyes 
till a kind of cloud came over his own, and 
then— 

“ Am I doing a selfish thing in trying to 
gain you?” he said to her. “I have been 
asking myself this all through these months, 
and I cannot answer it yet. There have 

| been often moments when my whole conduct 

| to you from first to last has seemed to me 

‘like the conduct of a man who has been 

| blindly pursuing his own happiness without 
thought of yours——~” 

“Can you say that to me?” she inter- 
rupted him, and broke—the sound of it jar- 
ring strangely with his troubled words—into 
| a little glad, quick, sudden laugh. 

| “Ought I not to say it?” he answered 
‘her. “ Well , you may say | ought not; but 
do you think that there are not thousands 
| and tens of thousands who would give a 
different kind of answer to me? And yet, 
| viewed in one way,” he said quickly,— 
“viewed in one way, you are right ; for you 
were not contented before I came to you. 
You wanted what I have given to you. You 
have been happier during these three years 
that I have been near you than you ever 
were in all your life before. And you have 
become a nobler woman too. You are a 
| nobler and a completer woman now than 
you were the day I saw you first.” 


Let us be 








one 





| joy was clouded still by doubt and pain ; 


that you had done otherwise?” she said. 
She put her hand again upon his arm. “ Let 
the future bring for us both what it may, you 
have done well,” she said. ‘‘ Never doubt 
that. There is nothing to regret in the past; 
not one thing, from the first moment until 
now, that I would have undone.” 

They both stood silent for a few moments, 
and then at last, for the first time, he put his 
arm about her, and drew her to him. 

*T do not know how we could live apart,” 
he said. “ Whether I was right or wrong 
at the beginning, I do not know how we 
could part now. 

“No, we cannot part,” she said. The | 
same flush and light were still in her face. | 
“God has not made us so dear to one an- 
other only to tempt us. Look,—there is one 
little risk to run, and we will both run it; | 
and God will not be angry with us, for we | 
are trying to do right. Dear, we are trying 
to do right,” she repeated. “If we were to 
part from one amother, what could we do | 
with our two breken lives? What, at least, 
could I do with mine?” 

He was holdimg her to his heart. As she | 
spoke he stooped down at last, and put his | 
lips on hers. Hie had told her that he would 
take no final answer from her to-day, but 
yet he was taking an answer now ; how could 
he say to her any more, “ Wait till to-morrow 
before you give me your reply?” There 
was no to-morrow for them to wait for now. 

It was a strange, grave, even solemn hour 
to them. They might have been happy 
when they sat down again presently side by 
side, but they were not light of heart. And 
yet they sat together with a sense of infinite 
love between them—with a sense of a new 
world having opened before them. They 
spoke of the future as of a future that they 
should spend together; they spoke of all 
interests that they had as common interests. 

Except on the day after her return from 
Lincolmshive they had scarcely during this 
month spent so long as a single hour toge- 
ther; but now they did not know how to 
part. For the first time since he had known 
her he told her of his love for her—not 
calmly, as she might have thought before- 
hand that he would do if he ever spoke of 
it, but with passionate words. She’ had 
thought till now that she had always loved 
him best, and now she read his heart for the 
first time. With a strange, half-sad, intense 
yearning he talked to her. He sat beside 
her, looking into her face with a look whose 
for 


doubt that you have done right—one wish | even while they sat together hand in hand, 


| ‘Then, if I am that, can you have 
| 
| 
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and with their faith plighted to one another, <‘TRe time for that will come—it will 
he was saddened by a sense of insecurity— | come soon,” she answered. 
by a fear he could not drive away. “Yes, it will come soon,” he repeated ; 


He said to her, when he rose to go at last— | but still ‘he looked at her as if he were saying | 


“TI cannot bear.to leave you. How can | in his heart, “ The present is ours, but not | 
we tell what may happen before to-morrow? | what is beyond the present ; this hour, but | 
The only thing I want is to have you beside not the hour that is to come, nor the day | 
me—to have your voice in my ears and your | that is to come.” , 


face in my sight.” ; The month was September, and the leaves | 
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had begun to fall. All day it had been dull | left her till the autumn twilight had come 
and dreary, but when he had gone the clouds | and gone. How could she do anything? 
began to break, and some straggling beams | She had lost hold of her old life; she had 
of sunshine pierced them before the sun set, | scarcely grasped the new. This present time 
and lighted up the room where the girl sat | —these moments that were passing over-her 
thinking. “I am glad the sun has shone on | —were like moments passed in the border- 
me to- day,” she said to herself, when they | land between two worlds. She sat by one 
came. “I wish it had shone upon us both | of the windows, with clasped hands upon her 
together.” | knees, thinking —thinking. 

She sat doing nothing from the time he! To be his wife; to become what other 
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women were ; 
woman who was dead now ought to have 
been, and might have been, and had failed 
to be! She had thought until now with 
strangely mingled feelings of that former 
wife of his—with indignation, and yet with 
pity—with aversion, and yet with a strange, 
at times almost a passionate, gratitude. “I 
should never, perhaps, have known him if 
she had been his true wife,” she used to 
think ; and then it would seem to her as if 
she owed the gladness and the triumph of 
her life to that poor woman’s failure. And 
now at last that woman was dead, and she 
was to step into her place. 

Dead! The wasted, unbeautiful life all 
|ended! Lying dead, while they had thought 
|of her bitterly, and grudged her, perhaps, 
|the life that they thought was still hers! 
\“ Ah! we are hard. to others when they 
stand in our way,” Theresa said. 
| She sat looking out into the twilight. She 
thought to herself, “I wish I could have 
‘seen her once. I should like to have seen 
her once, to have asked her to forgive me. 
| I feel to-night as if I wanted her forgiveness 
| —as if I had taken what was hers away from 
her—as if, perhaps, in spite of all, at the 
bottom of her heart she had loved him, and 
/he would be sorry for her now if he had 
never known me.” Sorry, instead of glad, 
|—as he was. Glad that she was dead! The 
girl shuddered suddenly in the darkness, and 
broke into a kind of sob. “ Oh, my God!” 
she thought, “ what would it be for me to 
die, and to feel that my death made Geof- 
fry Harold glad!” 
| But that could never be—never in this 
| world. The quick, momentary agony passed 
away as she thought of the words that he 
/had said to her to-day. Yesterday she had 
| thought that no mortal lips would ever speak 
'to her as his had done; she had thought 
| that no living soul would ever hold hers so 
| close to it. But yesterday belonged to the 
| time that had passed away now. A new day 
| had come since then. 

And yet it was all strange to her still. To 
| take the place of that dead woman—dead, 
|in fact, near a year ago, but still, for her, 
| only, as it were, dead to-day! She shivered 

and made a sudden movement, and then 
| next moment she was angry with herself. 
| “IT am a coward to think of this,” she said. 
“T was truer to him and to myself when I 
| spoke to him first. I thought of him alone 
then ; I will think of him alone now. Yes, 
_I willtake her place. By God’s help, I will 
| take it, and make him happy. Oh, my love!” 








to be to him what that | 





thevgirl cried out, and pressed her clasped 
hands with a great sob upon her bosom. 

There was something in her heart beyond 
words—something she could not utter—a 
woman’s impulsive, self-forgetting desire to 
lose the world for him—to do more than die 
for him. The same light was in her face 
again that there had been when she had said, 
““T have courage to do whatever you have 
courage for.” 

She had said to him before he left her, 
“‘T wish my father had: known before he died 
that I was to be your wife.” 

“If your father had lived, I would not 
have asked you to be my wife,” Mr. Harold 
had answered her. “I only ask you now 
because you stand alone.” 

Was she beginning for the first time to- 
night to feel that that loneliness had its bright - 
as well as its bitter side? She had often said 
to herself of late, ‘I wish I had some one 
belonging to me who was near to me. I 
wish I had a brother or sister to live with 
and care for.” But to-night she thanked 
God that there was no one in the wide world 
who could stand between her and Geoffry 
Harold. She had to answer to God for what 
she was about to do, and to no one else but 
God. No human judgment could meddle 
with her—no human condemnation touch 
her. 


CHAPTER XII.—THERESA’S JOURNAL. 
October 4th—We have been engaged to 
one another for a week to-day, and it seems 
to me already as if I had belonged to him 


for months instead of days. I feel some- 
times curiously stupefied, as if I could not 
look back,—as if even already I could 
scarcely recall the days when we were so 
much less to each other than we are now. 
Those weeks when I saw so little of him, 
with all their pain and weariness, have passed 
away from me like a dream; and the life 
before that—the life when I was not here 
alone—seems as if it was parted from me by 
whole years. “-The present is swallowing up 
everything,—making me forget everything. 

We are often very grave,—graver, I should 
think, a great deal than ordinary lovers are, 
yet sometimes, too, we can be gay and light- 
hearted, almost like children. Last night 
Geoffry sat in the firelight, telling stories to 
me of his boyhood and his college days, till 
we laughed as if we had both been young. 
I have laughed so little of late that it seemed 
strange. 

It seems to me sometimes as if we hardly 
had the right to be gay like other people. 
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I had a curious feeling once or twice last 
night as if we were laughing beside two 
graves—a morbid feeling, 1 know; but yet— 

Yes, I know why it comes. I know how 
it can scarcely help coming. There is some- 
thing that chases light feeling away in the 
| thought that it is two deaths that have 
brought us together. I went to my father’s 
grave yesterday, and laid my face down in 
the grass that covers it, and longed—longed 
for a few moments with such desperate yearn- 
ing that I cannot write of it—to feel his 
hand upon my head again, blessing me as he 
used to bless me every night. I think I 
cried to him to do it—as if he could hear 
me. I told Geoffry at night what I had 
done, and he drew me to his side without 
speaking. 

“T loved your father more than most 
men I have known,” he said to me, after 
a little while. God bless him! he has 
loved both of us well, 

I wonder if it is very childish to desire 
something that is impossible as intensely as 1 
desire one thing! As I sat by that little 
mound of grass yesterday, I thought that I 
would give half the years that God may let me 
| live with Geoffry if I could sit in the same 
| way beside the grave of that poor drowned 
woman. I think, that to read her name 





| upon a tombstone in some quiet green church- 
yard, and to know that after all her wasted 
life she was lying there asleep, would be 
worth a dozen—worth twenty years of life 


tome. It can never be, I know that; but 
if it could! 

. +. + October 10th.—My father always 
used to hope that, even if I married, I 
should go on living here after he was gone. 
We were speaking of this to-day, but we 
both had the same feeling,—a feeling that at 
the first I should go home to Geoffry. 
Afterwards he can give up Farnham if he 
likes, but I want to live a little while at first 
in the house where he has lived, to grow 
familiar with what is familiar to him now, to 
be beside him in the rooms where he has 
lived alone so long. ‘“ They have been sad 
and solitary rooms to me on many a day,” he 
said this evening; “but when you come to 
me there you will brighten them and conse- 
crate them for ever.” 

I am glad this has been settled so. I am 


think that I shall go first to 42s house. 


And yet I cannot believe that I shall do ‘me first to marry him I thought that our 
it. I feel as if I were living in a dream, and | marriage could not take place yet ; I thought |) 


as if the awakening would come some day. 





When I am with him the future he believes | grass was almost green over my father’s grave ; 





| need any spoken words to tell him how I || 
glad, with a foolish gladness like a child’s, to | 


in seems possible ; but there are hours, there 
are almost whole days now, when it seems— 
Oh no, I will not say it. I am a coward, 

I will not talk about fear. He feared at first, 
but he does not now. He has grown so 
secure, so calmly and entirely happy, as if 
the past were all some forgotten thing—a 
page of his life that he had folded back for 
ever. And I am glad too. Yes, I am glad 
with an unspeakable gladness. He asked 
me to-night if I was happy, and I said to 
him, “ Yes,—yes!” and I say it again now 
and again and again. I am more than 
happy ; happiness seems to me a light word. 
I want some other that has more depth in it, 
more colour, more passion. We say we are 
happy about a thousand things. I want 
some word that will mean one thing only,— | 
that will express something whole worlds | 
away from common joy. 
... +» October 15th.—He likes so to talk | 
| 





about our future life. His own mind is so 
full of thoughts and plans about it. Now 
that he is happy I do not think that he will | 
be content to live always here ; he will want 
to go back to a life that has more activity in 
it, to one where he can meet with men who 
are his equals again ; and I am glad, too, that 
he should wish this. For myself it does not 
seem to matter now, for my world has become 
wherever he may be ; but for him I want some- 
thing more than this: I do not want him to 
be buried here. He laughed at me to-day, 
and said I was an ambitious woman; and 
sol am. I am ambitious for Zzm. I think | 
the sweetest thing in all the world would be | 
to hear men praise him, and to know in my 
heart, while I was listening to them, that he 
cared for my praise most. 
He said to me to-day, when we were talk- | 
ing of our coming life, “‘ If I ever do anything | 
worth doing or remembering, I shall owe the | 
power of having done it to you.” He told 
me a-day or two ago that I had come to | 
him like a new spring time. The tears blind | 
me for gratitude while I write. To be this | 
to him that he says I am—has not this | 
been the utmost desire I ever formed, the | 
thing I scarcely dared to ask God for? [| 
tried to say so to him to-night, and broke | 
down and could not do it. But when he | 
looked into my face I thought he did not 





loved him. 
. « « . October 20th.—When Geofiry asked 


I could hardly bear to go to him before the || 
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and perhaps, too, I thought a little of what 
people would say, and shrank from the feel- 
ing that so many would talk of us and blame 
us. But now it seems to me that I am strong 
enough to face this ; and for the rest, I 
think my father, who loved me so, would be 
glad if he could know that I was going to be 
Geoffry Harold’s wife. To-day I promised 


| him to let our marriage be next month. He 


said to me, “A quiet marriage, such as ours 
will be, need offend nobody. Left alone as 


| you are, no reasonable person will blame you 
| for marrying me so soon.” And I think 
that he is right. 


In a month’s time! Oh, am I wrong to 


| take this happiness? Is there anything that 
| either of us ought to do that we are leaving 


undone? Through all the gladness of these 
days there runs one thought for ever. There 


| is one shadow always between me and the 


sun, and it makes me ungrateful and wicked 


| and rebellious sometimes, till I cry out and 
| ask God why all this sweet should have so 


bitter a drop in it. It would need so little 
more to make me wholly happy,—only one 
last certainty added to all the glad certain- 
ties that are mine already,—one pain removed 
—one fear extinguished. There are times 
when I sit and think of the possibility—the 
one chance—that may divide us even yet, 
til— Oh God, be merciful to us! 

. .. . October 23rd.—We had a grave, 
sad talk to-day. I have never hitherto, since 
the day he told me of her death, spoken to 
Geoffry about his wife ; but to-day I spoke 
of her. I asked him to tell me all he knew 
about the way she died. He was unwilling 
to do it at first, but presently he told me, 
and I know all now that he knows. I have 
been sitting this evening thinking over it all. 
They say she stood by the ship’s side, crying 
wildly to be taken into one of the boats, and 
offering money—everything she had—if they 
would save her. She would have been saved 


if the vessel had lived till another boat had 


been launched; but Geoffry has spoken 
face to face with two of the passengers who 
escaped, and they say that they saw the 
ship go down with her on board. She was 


called the Europa. There were many people | 


drowned. 
Poor thing—poor thing! What did she 
want life so desperately for, I wonder? Lonely 





and unloved as she was, how could it have 
been so dear to her? Geoffry said to me, 
when he had told me all the story, “I think 
you are the only creature who has ever shed 
a tear for her.” God help her! J to be the 
only one to do that! I, of all women in the 
world,—who have gained so infinitely by her 
death—whom her death has made so glad ! 

.. + + October 25th.—I think that people 
are beginning to suspect our engagement, 
and—it is foolish, I feel,—but yet I shrink 
from their knowing it; I do not want them 
to know it. It seems to me something so 
wonderful and sacred that I grow hot when 
I think of common tongues that do not care 
for him talking of it. To-day, when he came 
and joined me after church, I know that they 
were looking at us and speaking of us, and 
as we passed through the churchyard I felt 
myself growing red, not with shame (though 
he laughed at me afterwards, and told me 
that I was ashamed of him)—ah, not with 
shame, but only with such great conscious- 
ness of my gladness that I could not bear 
their curious eyes. I said to him to-night, 
“Don’t let us tell anybody yet ; let us have 
one more week alone,” and he has given me 
my week ; but it seemed to me, and it seems 
still, that when this week is gone, I shall have 
lost something—as if after these’ few days my 
treasure will never be again, as it is now, 
solely my own. 

.. +. October 31st.—To-night ends the 
last month that I am to be alone. “ Thank 
God !” Geoffry said, when we spoke of it 
together a little while ago; and I say, too, 
“Thank God!” He asked me if I was 
glad, and I told him Yes. 

I have been very happy to-day,—more 
calmly happy than for weeks past. I saw 
Geoffry in the morning, and in the evening 
he came again, and we talked by the fire- 
light nearly all the time he stayed. It 
seemed so peaceful and homelike. He had 
been talking a great deal to me, with that 
stream of “golden words” that used to 
seem so strange and wonderful to me once 
(it is not strange, but only unutterably sweet 
and beautiful now) ; but he grew silent, and 
for half an hour before he went away we 
hardly spoke—we were too happy to speak, 
I think—we were too happy to med to 


| speak. 


























| into the Via Ardeatina, where it branches | a wife who became a martyr, or because, as 
| off to the right from the Via Appia, at | others will, this holy virgin was baptized by 
| the church called Domine quo Vadis, they | St. Peter, and therefore called his daughter. 
'came to the spot known as Tor Marancia.|... 
| There the ground, rising in grassy hillocks, | Santa Petronilla that this cemetery had its 
affords on three sides an extended view | 
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DISCOVERY OF THE BASILICA OF SANTA PETRONILLA, 
NEAR ROME. 
For many centuries the festa of the little- | 


known saints Nereus and Achilleus, 
which falls upon the 12th of May, has been 
celebrated at the basilica dedicated to them, 
a short distance inside the Porta San Sebas- 
tiano; but on the last occasion all those, 
with many others, who have been accus- 
tomed to observe the anniversary, left the 
quaint old church deserted, and, passing it, 
went out to the Campagna beyond. Turning 


_across the open country, while on the fourth, 
| at the distance of a mile and a half, Rome 


lies spread out beyond. Leaving the road, 


| they made their way to where a large cross 
of red camelias had been erected, as it 


seemed, in the middle of a field; but on 


| approaching it a large gulf was seen, in 


| which were ruined walls, fallen columns, and 
| fragments of sculptured marble, decorated 


with green leaves and fresh flowers. The 


| cross surmounted an awning erected above 
|a temporary altar, where mass was being 
| said, the worshippers kneeling on and among 
| the fragments of ruin lying below, the ruins of 
| the newly-found basilica of Santa Petronilla, 
| who, it is said, was the daughter of St. Peter. 


This discovery is due to the explorations 


| made by Signor de Rossi, or, to be perfectly 


exact, by the Commission of Sacred Arche- 


| ology, acting under his guidance, in the cata- 


combs beneath the farm of Tor Marancia, 


| which with great critical acumen he had, as 
| long ago as 1852, conjectured to be that of 
| Santa Domitilla, second cousin of the em- 
' perors Titus and Domitian.* 


Important as were the discoveries made 


| in the catacomb of St. Calixtus, with its 
| papal crypt, this possesses far deeper inte- 
| rest, for it is not to the fourth century only, 


but to the time of the Apostles, that it car- 
ries us back. 
Bosio, writing about this catacomb in the 


_ seventeenth century, but ignorant of its exact 





*It is not positively known which of the Flavia Domitillas 


this was. We have record of three who were Christians :— 
Flavia Domitilla, wife of the consul and martyr, ‘Titus 
Flavius Clemens, first cousin of the Emperors Titus and 


| Domitian; Flavia Domitilla, their niece, and daughter of 
| their sister of the same name, and Flavia Domitilla, daughter 
| of their first cousin, Plautilla, sister of Titus Flavius Clemens. 
| Santa Domitilla is believed to be the last-named. 














— 





situation, says, “We may enumerate this 
among the most ancient of the cemeteries | 
in Rome, for it had its beginning about the | 
time of the holy apostles, and in it was | 
buried Petronilla, Santissima Vergine, who is | 
commonly called the daughter of St. Peter, 
either because, as some will, shé was really 
his daughter, inasmuch as we read in 
Clement of Alexandria, St. John Chry- 
sostom, and Nicephorus, that St. Peter had 


. It was then with the sepulture of 


beginning, distant a mile and a half from the 
walls of Rome, in a sandy grotto which was 
on the Via Ardeatina, at a farm belonging to 
Santa Flavia Domitilla, 2//ustrissima Vergine, 
niece, on the sisters side, of Flavius 
Clemens, consul And in this ceme- 
tery were also buried the bodies of the holy 
martyrs, Nereus and Achilleus, chamberlains 
to the same Santa Domitilla.” 

That a basilica, of which all traces had | 
disappeared, was built at some later period | 
upon or within this catacomb, and dedicated | 
to Santa Petronilla, had been conjectured by 
some; for the “Salisbury Itinerary,” (“ Libri 
de locis sanctorum martyrum,”) records, “Jux- 
ta Viam Ardeatinam ecclesia est S. Fetronill: 
ibi quoque S. Nereus et S. Achilleus sunt, 
et ipsa Petronilla sepulit;” and Francisco 
Albertini, in his book, published in 1510, 
on the remarkable things in Rome, writes, 
“ Coemeterium Domitille Via Ardeatina 
apud ecclesiam Sanctze Petronille.” Inas- 
much, however, as in some codices St. 
Gregory is said to have delivered his twenty- 
eighth Homily on the Gospels to the people 
in Cemeterio Nerei et Achillei, and in others. 
in Basilica SS. Nerei ed Achillei, and as 
cemeterium and ecclesia or basilica were 
often used as synonymous terms, no great 
importance was attached to the passages 1] 
have quoted, particularly, also, as no mention 
of an ecclesia or basilica is made in any of 
the other seven ancient Itineraries, while all 
enumerate the sepulchres of Petronilla and 
Nereus and Achilleus; and, as regards the 
writings of Francisco Albertini, they belong 
to a late period, and.contain many erroneous 
statements. 

It was not, therefore, with any expectation of 
finding the basilica that Signor de Rossi con- 
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tinued his explorations under Tor Marancia. 
His researches were confined to the identifi- 
|cation of the catacomb, and this he has not 
| only successfully accomplished, but his work 
'has been crowned by a discovery, of which 
| it is difficult to say if the interest or import- 
| ance outweigh each other. 

The catacomb consists of three piani or 
| storeys, cut one below the other, and in 
| these, and upon the floor of the second, 
| counting from above, the basilica was built 
| in like manner as that of St. Agnes: thus 


roof, with about half the height of the walls, 
were above the outer level at that time. 

In continuing his explorations along the 
second piano, as long ago as 1854, Signor 
de Rossi entered what he then supposed to 
be a crypt of more than usual importance. 
Three columns, one being of beautiful Afri- 
cano marble, were disinterred, together with 
two sarcophagi adorned with lions’ heads ; 
| but unfortunately, before the character of 








was interrupted. This interruption, how- 
| ever, need only have been momentary ; but 
| just at the same time the celebrated crypt of 
| the Popes, in the catacomb of St. Calixtus, 

was discovered, and the limited force and 
|| means at the disposal of the Commission of 

Sacred Archzology required the concentra- 
} tion of its attention at that point. Since the 
| change of government the owner of the land 
has thrown obstacles in the way of the con- 
tmuance of the work ; but these having been 
|| overcome in the most effectual manner by 
|| Monsignore de Merode, who cut the Gordian 
|| knot by purchasing the property, the excava- 
|| tion was recommenced in November last, 
|| and the supposed crypt was found to be the 
|| basilica of Santa Petronilla, so long lost that 
|| no positive record of its existence had come 
|| down to us. 

Behold, then, at the bottom of a wide 
| gulf, in the middle of a grassy field, on the 
rising ground of Tor Marancia, the remains 
| of this basilica; its walls and apse standing 
to the height of some twelve or fourteen 
|| feet; the bases of the columns dividing the 
|| aisles from the nave still in their places with 
|| the columns—alas! those first found had been 
stolen during the interval—lying prone from 
them. On a higher level are the foundations 
of the choir and ambones, which, evidently 
from the circular bases iz sifu, have small 
columns at the angles. The floor, stripped 
of its pavement, and broken in many places, 
teveals marble sarcophagi still remaining 








it was necessary to descend into it, while its | 


the place had been fully ascertained, the | 
ground from above gave way, and the work | 





where they were originally laid, and walled 
chambers, with pent-house coverings of tiles, 
the resting-places of the less wealthy dead ; 
while, through some of the larger cavities, the 
lower fiano of the catacomb is visible, the 
bones of its occupants lying in the /cu/i, and 
fragments of lamps and glasses scattered 
about. 

In announcing at the end of last year, 
that what he had supposed to be an im- 
portant crypt, was evidently a basilica of 
considerable dimensions, constructed within 
a catacomb, like those of St. Agnes, St. 
Lorenzo, and St. Alexander, Signor de Rossi 
added, “‘ But what may have been its name, 
what the venerable sepulchre in honour of 
which this sacred edifice was erected, the 
discovery of some historic inscription may 
possibly reveal to us.” 

No complete inscription of such a cha- 
racter has been found. With the exception 
of such as relate to unknown persons, 
nothing but fragments have been brought to 
light, and now from these fragments, mere 
vestiges, Signor de Rossi has been able, not 
only to identify the basilica beyond the 
possibility of contradiction, but also the 
date, within five years, at which it was built, 
and which forms by no means the least inte- 
resting part of the discovery. 

The first that arrested his attention was a 
fragment of inscription, affording sufficient 
base for tantalizing conjecture, but nothing 
more. It was evidently the name of a 
cemetery, in all probability of that he was 
exploring, but nothing beyond the termina- 
tions of the words remained. There could be 
no doubt that they agreed with the name he had 
attributed to the catacomb before the excava- 
tions were commenced ; the character of the 
letters belonged to the period at which that 
cemetery was opened ; but granting all this, it 
yet might be no more than a curious coinci- 
dence. The fragment contained the letters— 


RVM 
ORVM 
+ 








with a cruciform anchor below, indicating 
the middle of the slab. With this guide, 
and calculating the number of the letters 
required to fill the space, it might, as regards 
measurement, be accurately restored— 


SEPVLCRVM 
FLAVIORVM 























| 
| 
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but, accepting the letters R V Mto be the | 


termination of SEPULCRU mM, O R V M might 
belong to any other name of the same 
number of letters, or of such others as 
would fill the same space. 

The next was a graphite, one of those 
rude scratchings, which, though made by 
idle or mischievous hands, prompted by the 
spirit which has moved the “cockneys” of all 
ages to disfigure walls by recording their 
names or fancies upon them, nevertheless 
often contain most valuable information. 
This graphite was found on the zufonaco of 
the apse. It represented in rude outline the 
profile of a bishop seated, evidently preach- 
ing from the episcopal chair, with a kind of 
background showing the side of the choir, 
with the pulpit or ambo for the epistle. 
It was clearly a reminiscence of an event 
which had occurred within the basilica. 
Here, again, conjecture could only offer an 
explanation, but what event could the repre- 
sentation of a pontiff preaching in a basilica 
within the catacomb believed to be that of 
Domitilla suggest, other than the sainted 
Gregory delivering that homily he is re- 
corded to have preached to the people in 


| the cemetery where the saints Nereus and 
| Achilleus were buried, and which tradition 
has connected with the church dedicated to 


them within the walls ? 

There is nothing leads so easily into error 
as the too prompt reception of circumstantial 
evidence upon any scientific subject ; without 
affording any positive solution, it often leads 
in the wrong direction, or tends to the 
rejection of what would throw light upon the 
subject, by occupying the mind with fore- 
gone conclusions. It is only when sub- 
stantiated by evidence of a positive character, 
that points resting on well-founded con- 
jecture only, receive a specific value, and 
such was the next obtained. It consisted of 


ETRIVMFOS 
LORIAC FRISTI 








two fragments of a great slab of marble, 
which had borne an inscription, cut in the 





beautiful large, clear characters known as 
Damasene, from Pope Damasus. The first 
of these fragments found bore the letters 
represented in the cut above. The second— 


GO 

PRO! 
CONF 
CREDITE 


a 
LA 


« 





These few broken words do not seem to 
contain any very positive information, but 
they were speedily recognised by Signor de 
Rossi as fragments of the elegy written by 
Pope Damasus upon the martyrs Nereus and 
Achilleus, and inscribed on a marble slab 
placed by his orders in the cemetery where 
they were buried; and there copied and 
handed down to us by the writers of the 
Itineraries. 

Gruter, who first published the inscription 
from the celebrated Palatine Codex of Heidel- 
berg, gives the lines as foliows, but neither 
Gruter, Baronius, nor others of that time, 
know to whom they related, and they are 
entitled by Sarazani, “De Incertis Mar- 
tyribus.” 

Militiae nomen dederant saevumQ gerebant 

Officium pariter spectantes jussA TYRanni 
Praeceptis pulsante metu serviRE PARati 

Mira fides rerum subito posueRE FVROREm 
CONversi fugiunt ducis impiacastrA RELINQVVNT 
PROIICiunt clypeos faleras tIAQKCRVENTA 
CONFEssi gaudent Christi portarE TRIVMFOS 


CREDITE Per Damasum possit quid GLORIA 
CHRISTL* 


Mabillon, however, found the same inscrip- 
tion registered in the topographical codex of 
Einsieden, as having been copied from the 
sepulchre of Nereus and Achilleus on the 
Via Appia, and headed, NEREUS ET ACHIL- 
LEUS MARTYRES. 

Here, then, was the required proof, full 
and sufficient. The mutilated remains of 
the inscription itself are discovered in a 
basilica, built within a catacomb, situated on 
the Via Ardeatina, close to the Via Appia, 
at the distance of a mile and a half from 
Rome, exactly where the ancient Itineraries 
place that of Flavia Domitilla; the cemetery 
wherein first the virgin Petronilla was buried, 
and afterwards the martyred soldiers Nereus 
and Achilleus; the cemetery in which St. 





* The capitals indicate the letters on the two fragments 
found. 
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Gregory preached his twenty-eighth homily, 
and in which, according to the Salisbury 
Itinerary, there was an “Ecclesia Sanctze 
Petronillze.” 

There could no longer be any doubt that 
the rude scratching on the wall was intended 
to represent St. Gregory, as, within this 


| building, he lamented the misery and desola- 


tion the Lombards had inflicted upon Italy, 


'| and exclaimed, “ Ubique mors, ubique luctus, 


ubique desolatio; undique percutimur, un- 


|| dique amaretudinibus replemur .. . . ali- 


quando nos mundus delectatione sibi tenuit, 
nunc tantis plagis plenus est ut ipse nos 
The fragment of 
an inscription, also, ending RVM, and 
ORVM, may now, with sufficient show of 


| reason, be accepted as the end of the slab 
| bearing the name of the cemetery, SEPUL- 


CRUM FLAVIORUM. 


But when was the basilica built? This 


| was ascertained in examining the founda- 
tions. 
| the floor of the second series of galleries ; 


It was constructed, as I have said, on 


the corridors of both the first and second 
being obliterated to the extent of the area 


| occupied by the church, and the foundation 
|| walls built down into the third series below. 


These necessarily blocked up all communi- 


'| cation along the corridors passing under the 


church, and, being built across them, abutted 
against and intersected the slabs which 
closed the horizontal J/ocudi, or shelf-like 
recesses, where the bodies were laid. The 
inscription on one of these slabs, half- 
covered by the foundation wall against it, 
gave, in addition to the name, and the cus- 
tomary IN PACE, the date when the occupant 
of the /oculus died, viz., the consulate of 
Valentinianus for the third time with Neo- 
terius, who held office in the year 390. It 
became evident, therefore, that the church 
could not have been erected anterior to that 
date, for it is superfluous to say that the slab 
was placed in its position before the founda- 
tion wall was built against and across it. On 
the other hand, a slab was found within the 


'| church, covering a double grave made under 
| the floor of the apse and close to the altar, 
| bearing an inscription recording that it con- 


tained the bodies of two persons named 
Beatus and Vincentia, who died during the 


'| consulate of the brothers “ Anicius Olybrius 


et Probinus,” corresponding to the year 395. 
More conclusive evidence than this could 
not be required to prove that the basilica 
was built within the short period intervening 
between the years 390 and 395 a.D.; and 
the construction of the walls agrees perfectly 


! 





with that in use at the time. This last 
inscription belongs to the very rare class of 
those which give not only the year, but the 
month and the day of the week; and it is 
at least curious that Beatus died on Saturday, 
the 4th of the Ides of May, “defunctus est 
11 idus Maias dies Saturnis,” which, in the 
year 395, fell upon the r2th of May, the 
festival of SS. Nereus and Achilleus. This 
may be a mere coincidence, but it would 
seem as if the date of the death had deter- 
mined the relatives in their choice of the 
place of sepulture, in the cemetery where the 
martyrs, whose anniversary it marked, were 
laid. 

During the siege of Rome in 755, by 
Astolphus, King of the Lombards, the ceme- 
teries and basilicas around the city suffered 
great devastation, and, consequently, when 
peace was restored, Paul I. commenced to 
transfer the relics of the more illustrious 
saints and martyrs to places of greater safety 
in the churches within the walls. Among 
the first of these translations was that of the 
remains of Petronilla, with her sarcophagus 
and inscription, to St. Peter’s. 

The abandonment of the basilica is con- 
jectured by Signor de Rossi to have taken 
place in the time of Leo III., 795—816. In 
the life of that pontiff it is narrated that the 
basilica of the blessed martyrs Nereus and 
Achilleus, having fallen out of repair through 
age, and being constantly inundated with 
water, he rebuilt it from the foundations on 
a higher spot. This passage is fully borne 
out by details which attracted observation 
immediately the basilica was discovered. 
The very low level of its floor, at the depth 
of the second fzano of the catacomb, must 
have rendered it especially liable to be 
flooded at all times in wet weather; from 
the absence of the choir and ambones it may 
reasonably be presumed that they were re- 
moved to be used in the new building—a 
parallel case to that of St. Clemente; the 
marble slabs of the pavement had also been 
taken away, while the sanctity of sepulture 
had been respected by leaving the sarco- 
phagi (all more or less richly sculptured, and 
the more valuable spoils had plunder been 
the object) untouched in their places; and 
the doorways are found to have been entirely 
walled, for what other purpose than to save 
the remains of the deserted church, still 
accessible through the second iano of the 
catacomb, from further inundation. 

But where was the church built “in loco 
superiore” by Leo III.? Was it in the im- 
mediate vicinity, where, in fact, the ground 
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rises considerably and takes a higher and | 
continued level, or was it on the spot where 
stands the Church of SS. Nereus and Achil- 
leus, inside the Porta San Sebastiano, the 
church that was rebuilt by Sixtus IV., and 
again by Cardinal Baronius in 1596? Here 
there is no ground for anything beyond con- 
jecture, but Signor de Rossi, taking the text | 
as his guide in its simplest meaning, expects 
to find the remains of the Pauline basilica 
near that which it replaced. ‘Till to-day,” | 
writes De Rossi, “this passage has been | 
supposed beyond a doubt to refer to a re- 
building of the church of SS. Nereus and 
Achilleus within the walls, but how many 
memories, which the erudite have attributed 
to that church, are now proved by this dis- 
covery to apply to the suburban church on 
the Via Ardeatina !” 

What Signor de Rossi says might be 
carried still further. How much does this | 
discovery disprove and prove about the in- 
teresting group of persons to whom it relates! 
In the same way in which time overlaid the 
early history of Rome with the preternatural, | 
to an extent sufficient to cause the rejection | 
of many events as mythical, which deeper in- | 
vestigations have proved to be historical, so 
the fanciful and miraculous details with which 
the sublimely simple histories of the early | 
martyrs and converts to the faith have been 
travestied, have caused disbelief in the ex- | 
istence of many of those who led the way by | 
glorious example, and gave their blood to | 
cement the foundations of the Church. How 
different is the story of Nereus and Achilleus, | 
as told in the verses of Pope Damasus, from 
that which has handed them down to us, as two 
boys, given by Plautilla to her daughter Domi- 
tilla! First her pages, then they became her 
chamberlains—some call them eunuchs— 
who attained martyrdom through dissuading | 
her, while dressing for her bridal, from wed- 
ding a pagan husband. The story, which the 
inscription tells us, is grand in its simplicity. | 
Soldiers—probably przetorians and ministers of 
a persecuting tyrant—they became converted, 
abandoned the army, renounced its honours | 
and emoluments, fled from the impious camp, | 
and having confessed the faith, acquired the | 
palm and crown of celestial triumph. 














|she been called after St. Peter, her name, 


And Petronilla, was she St. Peter’s daugh- 
ter either of the flesh or by the spirit? That 
she was not a Jewess, Signor de Rossi thinks 
that he has proved by the discovery that she 
belonged to the gevs Aurelia, and, as regards 
her cognomen, Petronilla, he thinks that it 
was probably derived from Titus Flavius 
Petro, the grandfather of Vespasian. Had 


from Petrus, would have been Petrilla, and 
not Petronilla. 

The. Church legends tell us that, sought in 
marriage by Flaccus, a young Roman noble, 
she told him that he might come and claim her 
after three days ; and then, praying to God, 
Christ took her to Himself, and her earthly 
lover found a corpse arrayed for heavenly] 
espousals, and so, wearing her bridal wreath, 
they buried her. This is the moment repre- 
sented in the mosaic copy in St. Peter's 
from Guercino’s picture. The simple story 
may have been that, becoming a Christian, 
she sacrificed her pagan love to higher 








| 





duties, and renounced a wealthy marriage, 
All that we know is the fact of her exist} 
ence, of her having been one of the earliest } 


converts to the faith, and the probability that }f 
she was nearly related to the Flavian family 


—that family whose various branches, in 
such different ways, and yet to the one same 
end, seem to have been special instruments 
in the hands of God. What material for 
contemplation is afforded by the considera 
tion, that while, on the one hand, Vespasian 
and Titus accomplished the fulfilment of 
prophecy by the destruction of Jerusalem, 


| their blood-relations, Plautilla, Flavius Cle 
| mens the Consul, the three Flavia Domitillas, 


Petronilla, and others converted to the faith, 
advanced the spread of Christianity beyond 
what could have been accomplished by the 
members of any other family less powerfully 


related, notwithstanding that their position 


did not ultimately save them from banish-} 
ment and martyrdom. St. Clement, also, 
he whose name was “ written in the book of 
life,” is supposed to have been a member of 
the same family. And finally, though a 
Flavian, the Church triumphed in Constan- 
tine the Great. 
SHAKSPERE WOOD. 

















A CHAPTER OF FROISSART. 


A CHAPTER OF FROISSART. 


4 
y (ROMAN DE GRAND-PERE.) 


You don’t know Froissart now, young folks. | But, in my time, when still some few 
This age, I think, prefers recitals | Loved Horace yet, and praised Pope’s Homer 
Of high-spiced crime, with “ slang”’ for jokes, (Nay, thought to call him “ poet ”’ too, 
And startling titles ; Were scarce misnomer), 
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Sir John was less ignored. Indeed, In a dim-lighted, whip-hung hall, 
I can recall how Some-one present "Neath Hogarth’s Afidnight Conversation, 
(Who spoils her grandsons, Frank,) would read, It stood ; and oft, ’twixt spring and fall, 
And find him pleasant ; With strange elation, 


For by this copy hangs a Tale. | I turned the brown old leaves. Fer there, 
Long since, in an old house in Surrey, All through one hopeful happy summer, 
Where men knew more of ‘* morning ale” | At such a page (I well knew where), 
Than Lindley Murray, Some unseen comer, 
XV—52 
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Whom I can picture, ’Trix, like you 
(Though scarcely such a colt unbroken), 
Would sometimes place secure from view 
A certain token;— 


A rose-leaf, meaning ‘‘ Garden wall,” 
An ivy-leaf for ‘* Orchard corner,” 
A thorn that said ‘* Don’t come at all,”— 
Unwelcome warner ! 


Not that, in truth, our friends gainsaid ; 
But then Romance required dissembling 
(Ann Radcliffe taught us that !), which bred 
Some genuine trembling; 


Though,.as a rule, all used to end 
In such soft confidential parley 
As may to you kimd' Fortune send, 

You long-legged Charlie, 





When your time comes. How years slip on! 
We had our crosses like our betters ; 
Fate sometimes looked askance upon 
Those floral letters ; 


And once, for one long week disdained, 
The dust upon the folio settled, 
For Some-one, in the right, was pained, 
And some-one nettled, 


That sure was in the wrong, but spake 
Of fixed intent and purpose stony 
To serve King George,. and list and make 
Minced-meat of “Boney,” 


Who lived, not less, tem years at least. 
Then last,. whem She I mean came hither 
One day that need for letters ceased, 
She brought tits with her. 


Here is the leaf-stained chapter :—How 
The English King laid siege to Calais ; 
Ithmk: Gran knows it even now,— 
Go asit her, Alice. 


AUSTIN DOBSON, 





A SUCCESSFUL PHYSICIAN. 


| F we may judge from tle opening sem 
+  tences of that repository of quaint wix 
dom—the “ Religio Medici” of Sir Thomas: 
Srowne—the charge preferred against the 
medical profession of materialism is not of 
recent date. And certainly much might be 
said in their excuse, even if we incline to 
hold that exceptions abound. For one thing, 
their duties require of them firmly to put aside 
all emotion at the very moment whem sympa- 
thy and grief and pathos are most potent in 
the cases of others; and we know how power- 
ful allies of religion these are. ‘The steadi- 
ness of nerve, the clearness of eye, which are 

needful for handling instruments er detecting 
symptoms, and which a. medical man mmst 
perforce encourage in himself, are-mrore likely 
to be attained where a habit of nrere intellec- 
tual curiosity has been formed, than whtere 
the feelings have been allowed to have play: 
[t is true, that the very idea off healing car- 
ries with it a suggestion of sacredness, such 
as wholly relieves the sense of tle repellant 
and disagreeable that may be conrrected! with 
some phases of the office; and that, bating 
the clerical profession, there is no class of 
men who have more right to assume the air 
of “ privileged” persons. The difficulty in 
their case is, to unite the calm, self-possession 
of the man of science with the susceptibility 
and earnestness of the Christian—to temper 
| the scientific curiosity, without which progress 
in the profession, or even faithfulness in it, 
were impossible, with the earnest thought- 
fulness educated feeling. It no 


and is 





semdal of the profession, at any rate, to 
say that prominent examples of this happy | 
combination are not so frequent as could be 
wished; and that the cases where the union 
of these is illustrated’ in any striking measure | 


—espetially when, at the same time, there 
has Beer exhibited such self-dependence, 
assiduity, amd energy, as would have been 
memorable in any walk of life —do not 
deserve to fall out of view, but to be kept 
Before the eyes of the rising generation. 
We believe that the life of Sir James Simp- 
som is full of suggestive lessons in thisregard, 
and that mueh profit— especially for the | 
young—may lie im following an outline of it. 

Sir James Simpson came of respectable, 
hard-working people im Bathgate, a little | 
town im Linlithgowshire, about eighteen | 
miles from Edinturgh. His ancestors had 
for # long’ period’ been small farmers, one 
family sometimes holding the same farm for 
three or four generations; so that feelings 
akin to those of ownership were called into 
play ; and when, “as in the case of James 
Simpson’s father, a son left the farm for 
other work, his early training bore its cha- 
racteristic fruits.” 

David Simpson, the father of Sir James, 
was a baker, who had commenced business 
in Bathgate in 1810, after two other unsuc- 
cessful attempts in other places. James, the 
seventh son .and eighth child, was born in 
June, 1811, and, at that time, circumstances 
were at a ‘low ebb with the family. David 
Simpson, in spite of great energy and intelli- 
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cence, does not seem to have possessed the 
o ? 


a small town. For a long period he had 
hidden the condition of affairs from his wife, 
but a crisis came, just shortly after James’s 
birth, which made it necessary’ that she 
should be made acquainted with the state of 
matters. Hitherto she had left the business 
wholly to her husband, contenting herself 
with the management of her household ; but 
now she assumed control of the business ; 
and soon things began to look better. She 
was a woman of great energy of character ; 
difficulties only developed her more sterling 
qualities: she was gentle in disposition and 
sincerely religious—such a mother as makes 
faithful sons. She died when James was 
about nine years of age. But the impression 
left on the boy was deep and abiding. “In 
after years he loved to speak of her worth. 
During his childhood her health had begun 
to fail, and he was left much with her while 
the other members of the family were at 
work. The memory of her appearance as 
| she knelt in prayer, which was her habit 
| several times a day, continued fresh with him 
| through life.” 
After his mother’s death his sister Mary 
| became a second mother to him, watching 
over him with great solicitude, “ helping him 
| with his lessons, and storing his memory with 
| tales of local superstitions, and cherishing 
high hopes of his success in the future.” He 
had been sent to school when he was about 
four years of age, and his quickness and 
| industry soon gained for him the top of his 
| various classes. Lessons were very easy to 
| him ; he delighted in the school-work ; and 
| any instructive book was welcome to him. 
| But he was readyalso to romp and play, though 
his appetite for facts was insatiable, and he 
soon began to show fine observing faculties, 
| and to take note of recondite appearances in 
nature. Seeing the decided promise of talent 
in the jlad, it was resolved to give him a 
superior education. In this all the family 
joined with great good-will ; for they were 
| always loving, united, and self-respecting. 
| He was the Benjamin without exciting the 
| envy of any. And they had their reward ; 
| for he was willing and helpful to them. His 
lessons were none the worse learned that he 
| “was at the call of the older members of the 
family — running with rolls to Balbardie 
House, where, as the ‘bonnie callant,’ he 
was a great favourite ; or ready to keep the 
| shop for a time, when he always had a. book 
|| in his hand.” 


It was a happy family life. The children 





| were taught to consider their own interest as 
sort of tact for managmg such a business in | 


that of all the family. The father was the 
friend and companion of his children. The 
“till” in the shop had no lock and was free 
toall. By the time James reached boyhood, 
the family was in comfortable circumstances, 
and lavish care was bestowed on him. 
Alexander, the eldest, especially watched 
over him with care and tenderness, “ He 
felt he would be great some day.” When 
the social usages of the town and the preva- 
lent free mode of living presented strong 
temptations to the boy, Alexander would put 
his arm round his neck and tenderly warn 
him: “Others may do this, but it would 
break a’ our hearts, and blast a’ your pros- 
pects, were you to do it.” Having been 
thus spoken to on one occasion, when he had 
been later out at night than usual, “ Jamie 
was greatly troubled, and cried a’ the night, 
like to break his heart.” 

Bathgate is a thriving town in the midst 
of a bleak country, depending much on its 
coal and ironstone, and the mineral yielding 
the parafin which has become so famous. It 
has its objects of interest too: it is rich in 
flora and fauna, and has its “ Catstane” and 
cromlechs inviting attention not far off— 
objects which claimed interest from an in- 
quiring boy like James Simpson; which 
interest did not cease with maturer years. 
Before his school-days were over, he had 
made many excursions here and there, mak- 
ing notes of these and comparing them. 

At fourteen, James Simpson entered the 
art-classes at the University of Edinburgh, 
where his position was respectable, but not 
distinguished. What is most notable in his 
life at this time is, the evidence of the home 
influence in producing thrift and self-respect ; 
for, though the family at Bathgate, now in 
fair circumstances, were willing to contribute 
to James’s expenses, he was determined to 
make no demand on the home-circle that he 
could by any means help. He tried for a 
Stewart bursary, and succeeded: the rent 
of his room in Adam Street was only three 
shillings a week, and he kept an exact ac- 
count of his expenses, which at the end of 
the session was submitted to the family. 

No sooner did he enter the medical 
classes than his singular aptitudes made 
themselves apparent. He took notes with | 
the greatest care, interspersing them, how- 
ever, with queries, and odd remarks occasion- 
ally upon the lecturers. Liston, the anato- 
mist, was then the famous man in Edinburgh, 


|and Simpson was much attracted by his 


power, his dash, and his blunt manners. He | 
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must have admired, too, Liston’s quick eye 
and dexterous hand as an operator, and his 
contempt, ever freely expressed, for the cum- 
brous appliances then in vogue. The young 
student must also have fully sympathized 
with his loud demands for hospital reform. 
What would, no doubt, astonish many people 
—though it is the key to much in Simpson’s 
character—is his almost feminine tenderness 
of heart, which threatened at first to make 
him seek some other destination than that 
of medicine. 


“‘ After seeing the terrible agony of a poor High- 
land woman under amputation of the breast, he 
left the class-room, and went straight to the Parlia- 
ment House to seek work as a solicitor’s clerk. But, 
on second thoughts, he returned to the study of medi- 
cine, asking, ‘Can anything be done to make opera- 
tions less painful ?’ ” 


He would relieve his nights of hard study 
at this time by throwing off funny rhymes, in 
| which he had considerable facility ; but when 
at home for his summer holidays he did not 
let them pass unimproved. He took care to 
verify by observation, as far as he could, 
what he had read in books; and it is cer- 
tainly remarkable to find a lad of eighteen or 
nineteen able to put such questions as Simp- 
son now put, and to contest so ably the posi- 
tions of scientific men of mark. 

His father’s death occurred in 1830, and 
somewhat interrupted his studies just when 
he was on the point of going up for his 
examination for his degree. He was afraid 
of being “ plucked,” but he passed with ease 
—becoming a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh, in his nineteenth 
year—still too young to practise. He now 
took up his abode in the house of his brother, 
Alexander, who describes him as “ ever busy, 
fond of wandering about the Bathgate Hills 
in search of stones and plants ; assisting Dr. 
Dawson, the local practitioner, by visiting 
his patients, or sorting his laboratory.” 

In 1831 he returned to college, took his 
degree of doctor in medicine, for a time 
assisted Dr. Gardiner, and cast about for a 
steady appointment, being disappointed in 
an application for a ship’s surgeonship, and 
also for the situation of surgeon to the 
small village of Inverkip on the Clyde. 

Dr. Thomson, the professor of pathology, 
had been struck by the ability of Simpson’s 
graduation thesis, and offered to make him 
his assistant. It was under Dr. Thomson’s 
advice that he resolved to devote himself spe- 
cially to midwifery, with a view to becoming 
a teacher in this department. With charac- 
teristic foresight and decision, he immediately 


began to seek distinction in the scientific 
literature of this department. His papers 
soon secured the notice of great continental 
physicians, and were at once translated into 
French and German. The high ideas of his 
profession, which, in after years, he never 
lost an occasion to set forth, were now what 
guided and directed his own practice from 
day to day. As a good specimen of his 
mode of regarding his profession, take these 
few sentences from one of his addresses to 
the students at the close of their studies :— 


«In some professions and occupations man’s prin- 
cipal duty is to think; in others his principal duty is 
todo. ‘The practice of physic and surgery calls for 
the constant and resolute exercise of both qualities— 
of thought and action. It is, however, the part of a 
medical practitioner not only to be ready to think and 
act for the relicf and cure of his patients, but also to 
feel for them in their sorrow and suffering. An un- 
sympathizing physician is a physician bereit of one of 
the most potent agencies of treatment; and of cure. 
He knows not, and practises not, the whole extent of 
his art, when he recklessly neglects and eschews the 
marvellous influence of mind over body.” 


Professor Simpson was now fairly launched 
on that busy career of careful practice and 
devotion to the literature of the profession 
which are often said to be incompatible. It 
was his habit—notwithstanding his rare 
original powers—to make a complete study 
of all that had hitherto been done on any 


subject on which he proposed to write. || 
Greek and Latin, authors, as well as me- || 


dizeval, were hunted up, and not only read, 
but studied ; so that on one occasion when 
he had a difference with a fellow-physician in 
Edinburgh, this opponent, on repairing to 
the library for a little-known book, was told 
that the doctor had it, ‘“ Nobody knows of 
these books but himsel’.” His antiquarian 
studies, to which latterly he gave a good deal 
of attention, and in which he succeeded so 
well as to become an authority, were the 
natural out-branchings from the pathway he, 
in this manner, so perseveringly opened for 
himself in the antiquities of medicine. 

So intent was he on his professional work, 
now, that his visits to Bathgate became rarer 
in spite of his love for his family, who began 
to fear his excessive application might have 
a bad effect upon his health. “James,” said 
his sister Mary to him, in 1834, “ you are 
working too hard, and hurting your health.” 
“ Well, I am sure,” he replied, seriously, “it’s 
just to please you all.” And no doubt this 


was sincerely spoken, for the Simpsons were 
always anxious to please each other. 
In 1833 he had become a member of the 





Royal Medical Society, and met there with 
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much stimulus and aid. 


medical practice. And he now found the 
| benefit of that cultivation of the eye, which 
led one to say of him, that “ he sees not only 
everything that is, but a great many that are 
not.” Some of his letters home have a touch 
of that humour which he often afterwards 
found of signal service. 

It was on his way home from this excur- 
sion that he called on Mr. Grindlay, of 
Liverpool, and first saw Miss Grindlay, who 
afterwards became his wife. 

In the beginning of 1836 he was elected 
a corresponding member of the Medical 
Society of Ghent—the first of those honours 
which began to fall on him so thickly not 
long afterwards—and in the spring of the 
same year a chance of promotion as a 
lecturer in association with Dr. Mackintosh 
was allowed to slip, because he would have 
been required to give lectures in Medical 
Jurisprudence, as well as midwifery, to which 
he had ere this resolved to devote himself, 
and from which the other lectures would 
have tended too much to withdraw him. 

In this circumstance we see another in- 
stance of that concentration of purpose to 
which he owed so much; and a further 
instance is found in the fact that, in order 
to become more thoroughly acquainted with 
practical midwifery, he, in May, applied 
for the situation of house-surgeon to the 








the liberality of Dr. Hamilton, was imme- 
diately appointed to it, and continued to act 
in that institution for upwards of twelve 
months, He had great pleasure in hospital 
| work, and did it thoroughly. Recently he 
| had often asked, “Cannot something be 
| done to render the patient unconscious while 
| under acute pain, without interfering with 
| the free and healthy play of natural func- 
| tions?” He had carefully studied mesmer- 
ism and magnetism in relation to this, 











| without result. But the idea had taken 
|| hold of his mind, and was yet to yield fruit. 
|| Inthe end of 1837 he was appointed interim- 





| ought to have been lecturing for himself. 
| 











Edinburgh Lying-in Hospital, and, through | 





|| lecturer on Pathology in the University, | 
which raised his reputation, though he said | himself nor 
afterwards that it was a mistake—that he | Chloric ether had, a few years before, been 
| the subject of purely theoretic investigation 
Meanwhile his practice had increased to} on the part of several chemists—Dumas 
| such an extent that he had to rise regularly | amongst them; but its practical application 
at three in the morning to get all ready | in this way had not been dreamt of by any | 
before breakfast. On the resignation of Dr. | of them. Simpson, at length, found that the || 


In 1835, through | Hamilton in 1839, he became a candidate 
the ready monetary help of his brothers, he | for the midwifery chair, and by dint of great 
was enabled to visit London, Paris, and | effort on his own part and that of his friends, 
other places, in company with his friend, Dr. | he obtained it in spite of his youthfulness, of 
Douglas Maclagan, with a view to observing | which his opponents did not fail to make 


use. He was only in his twenty-eighth year. 
Immediately after his appointment he was 
married to Miss Grindlay, and began to pre- 
pare for his chair. Hitherto his personal 
expenditure had been of the smallest. But 
now, what with the expenses that had been 
incurred in connection with his candidature 
for the professorship, and his extra outlay, he 
had fora time a severe struggle to make ends 
meet. But he had learned the virtue of self- 
help, and he was full of faith in his own 
capacity to raise himself to the top of his pro- 
fession. 


“Even in the beginning of his career, his work 
was engrossing, and he gave himself up to it, heartily 
and enthusiastically. But never merely for the money 
it was expected to fetch... . . Had the getting of 
gain been Dr. Simpson’s ruling motive, he would have 
looked more closely after his fees, and have given less 


| of his valuable time to work that brought no fee. 


When urged by relatives and others to regulate the 
management of practice so as to make the fee secure, 


he said, ‘I prefer to have my reward in the gratitude | 


x99 


of my patients. 





So, with a class-room crowded beyond pre- 


cedent, and largely increasing practice, time 
passed on—the Scottish disruption, among 


other things, taking place, and Dr. Simpson | 


going with the Free Church. In 1845 he 
was sent for professionally to London; and, 
while there, was entertained at Stafford 
House. 


operation which he saw about that time 


revived all his long-cherished desire to find | 
“I most conscien- | 


relief for such sufferers. 




























He was appointed a physician to | 
the Queen in the beginning of 1847 ; and an | 


tiously believe,” he says, “that the proud | 


mission of the physician is distinctly twofold 
—namely, to alleviate human suffering, as 
well as to preserve human life.” He there- 
fore once more set himself earnestly to find 
a prevailing anesthetic. Sulphuric ether 
had ere this been made trial of; but had 
been accompanied with many drawbacks, 


especially irritation of the bronchial mem- | 


branes after application. Simpson set him- 
self to experiment on other chemical sub- 
stances ; and, for this purpose, spared neither 
his more intimate friends. 


| 
| 
} 
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inhalation of a certain preparation of pure 
perchloride of Formyle answered all the 
demands; saw it successfully applied in 
obstetric and other cases ; and as chloroform 
it has become known over the wide world. 

With his wonted ardour, he now set him- 
self to make it known to the medical faculty 
everywhere. But to his surprise he had a 
battle to fight. He found prejudice, in 
many forms, arrayed against him. The 
medical profession were divided, not on its 
abstract merits, strictly understood, but on 
the advisability of it; and much was made of 
the “moral ground.” Others urged different 
pleas, and the whole gamut of objections, 
sound and unsound, was ranged; and what 
wonder that a man of Simpson’s quick and 
impetuous nature was stirred to say some hasty 
words? Some of his own colleagues in the 
University of Edinburgh stood out against 
the use of chloroform as an anesthetic. At- 
tempts were even made to rob him of the 
honour of its discovery. One comfort was, 
that his gift was more readily appreciated at 
a distance. Foreign physicians took to it, 
and extolled the discoverer. For a while 
the attacks did not cease, but became more 
personal. 

Religious objections took decisive shape 
shortly afterwards, and caused a great stir in 
Scotland ; and Dr. Simpson had to write a 
third pamphlet to prove that a man did not 
commit sin in trying to lessen pain, because 
there would always be plenty of suffering in 
the world to testify to the original curse! 

To qualify these painful attacks came 
messages of more grateful savour from many 
quarters ; and Dr. George Wilson, the famous 
chemist, wrote one of his most graceful and 
characteristic letters, from the patient’s point 
of view, in defence of chloroform. 

No sooner was the battle of chloroform 
over, than Dr. Simpson was interesting him- 
self deeply in cottage hospitals, at the same 
time that he was busy in scientific researches 
that lay close to the proper work of his chair. 
An occasional holiday was much enjoyed ; 
and, in midst of his many calls, he could 
afford a social evening now and then, when 
he gave himself up unreservedly to innocent 
pleasure ; his children now afforded him 
another interest, especially a lame boy— 
Jamie—with whom he would spend hours in 
working out a piece of carpentry, or such 
like. His next great work in practical 
surgery was his experiments with metallic 
| ligatures, instead of silk, for stitching and 
| tying arteries. So successful was this plan, 
that, in spite of a difference of opinion, it 





was soon adopted by large bodies of the 
profession, under the name of acupressure. 

Hitherto the development of his character 
had been mainly on the moral and intellec- 
tual side; now circumstances were arising 
that were to bring religion, as a new power, 
into his life. He began to question and to 
fee] the need of something which knowledge, 
however wide, brings not to the human 
heart ; and at length he found it. This deter- 
mination was made the more decided by the 
death of ‘“ Jamie,” with whom he used to 
spend those quiet hours in carpentering ; but 
now, at any rate, he interested himself more 
thoroughly in home-mission efforts, and the 
work of evangelization generally — never 
sparing person or money where he was con- 
vinced that real good was to be done. 
“Jamie became a changed boy for many 
months before he died ; and perhaps he was 
one of the great means (let me whisfer this 
in your ear)—for God has raised up others— 
why my whole household has seemed to 
change to me.” 

One of the first-fruits of this change was 
the desire to come to a better understanding 
with any of his colleagues from whom he 
had been estranged, and a new life in that 
respect was also begun. He was still as 
busy as ever in his professional work, and as 
interested in scientific and antiquarian re- 
searches; but all who were brought into 
close contract with him saw that some of the 
fire had gone—that he was more alive to the 
feelings of others and readier to make allow- 
ance for them. He was now visited by 
attacks of illness, which made it necessary 
for him now and then to seek rest and 
strength in change of air and scene—now in 
the Isle of Wight, now in Ireland, and again 
in Switzerland. 

In 1866 the Queen conferred on him the 
honour of a baronetcy ; but scarcely had the 
sound of the congratulations on that royal 
gift ceased to be heard, when his household 
was once more darkened — another son, 
David, called away. It was a little time 
before he recovered from this stroke, but, by- 
and-by, he resumed his antiquarian work, 
writing on the sculptured stones of Scotland. 
One disappointment of his life he had yet to 
experience, and that was his non-appoint- 
ment to the Principalship of the University 
of Edinburgh. Hospital reform in 1868 and 
1869 engaged much of his attention. He 
had come to the conclusion, which he had 
taken care to support by a wide induction of 
facts, that in the greater hospitals, where 
large numbers of patients are congregated 
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together in one ward, what he called “hos- 
pitalism,” or the generation of special forms 
of disease, largely increased the death-rate. 
He sets down figures to prove that the 
numbers that die after certain operations in 
hospitals are four times greater than in rural 
practice. He therefore urged the adoption 
of cottage hospitals, and gave to this subject 
immense thought and close attention, and 
was unwearied in his efforts to rouse the public 
mind on the subject. “The great disinfect- 
ants and antiseptics,” he said, “should be 
abundance of space, abundance of light, and, 





above all, abundance of fresh, pure, and ever- | 


changing air to every patient and every 
ward.” 

It became clear to his family that he was 
more “easily knocked up” than he used to 
be. The year 1867 saw symptoms of 


declining strength, and in April he was con- | 


fined to bed, from which he never rose. 
After suffering a good deal of pain, he passed 
away peacefully in May of that year, to the 
great loss of his country and of the world. 

In spite of some faults—warmth, occasional 
indiscreetness of speech, and obstinacy of 
opinion among them—of which Sir James 
Simpson cannot be held altogether guiltless 
—there were very lofty qualities in him, 
which did much to counterbalance them. 
He was faithful to his friends, generous, and 
self-denying in view of the general good. 
Two things he deserves to be specially 
honoured for. The first is his faithfulness to 


| his early associations, his love for his family, 
| and honest pride in his origin. 
| is his love for the patients. 
| the man in the physician; and never cease:l 


The secon! 
He never sank 


to regard them as men and women. 


P. Y. REID. 
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IX.—-KERGUELEN ISLAND. 


ERGUELEN ISLAND, or Desolation, 

as it seems to be universally called by 

the whalers who are almost its only visitors, 

was discovered on the 13th of February, 

1772, by Lieutenant Yves Joseph de Ker- 

guelen-Trémarec, in the French ship Za 
fortune, 

Two small outlying islands, which he 

named after his ship Isles de Fortune, were 


| frst observed, and afterwards the west coast | 


of the main island. Oneof M. de Kerguelen’s 
officers, M. de Boisguehenneu, landed in a 
boat am a tbay, which he sounded and to 
which the gave the name of Baie du Lion 
|| Marin, and M. de fixed tthe posi- 
tion of two promontories on the west side, 
Cap Bourbon and Cap Louis; he was, how- 
ever, almost immediately driven off the coast 
by tempestuous weather, and had to run for 
Mauritius. The cursory view which he had 
of the land led him to believe that he had 
seen a portion of the Antarctic continent, 
which was at that time supposed, on certain 
theoretical grounds, to occupy a great part 


| of the space within the parallel of 50° south | 


|| latitude ; and the importance of the discovery 
| induced the French government to send him 
|| out again in the following year, in command 
of the Rolland, a ship of war of sixty-four 
|| guns, and accompanied by the frigate 
| L’ Oiseau, commanded by Captain de Ros- 
| nevet. After sighting the island, M. de 
| Kerguelen was once more driven off the land 





| 


| with himself ; 


by heavy weather, and failed to make it 
again; but on the 6th of January, 1774, 
Captain de Rosnevet succeeded in roundin:: 
a point which the called Cap Frangois, anc 
in entering one of the bays on the north-east 
side, which he named Baie de I'Oiseau, an! 
landed and took possession with all formali- 
ties in the name of the King of France. 

‘One of Captain Cook’s party found attache: 
by a wire to a rock on the north side of the 
harbour, in 1776, a bottle which had been 
left by De Rosnevet, containing a parchment 
with the inscription,— 

“Ludovico XV. Galliarum 
rege, et d. de Boynes 


regi a secretis ad res 
maritimas annis 5772 et 1773.” 


M. de Kerguelen was certainly very unfor- 
ae in having done so little, with all the 
resources at his command, in acquiring any 
definite knowledge of the land which he had 
discovered, and he appears to have fallen into 
deep disgrace at head-quarters. The French 
government published no official account of 
his voyages; and it was not till somé years 
after that two accounts appeared, one by M. de 
Pagés, a lieutenant on board De Kerguelen’s 
vessel, in which he ignores the very existence 
of his commander, rather leaving it to be un- 
derstood that what credit there may be rests 
and another by De Kerguelen. 
In July, 1776, Captain Cook left England 
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on his last voyage. Before his departure 
news had arrived of Kerguelen’s first voyage 
and of his discovery, but the information 
with regard to the position of the newly 
discovered land was of the vaguest kind. In 
Cook’s instructions, however, he is directed 
to “proceed in search of some islands said 
to have been lately discovered by the French 
in the latitude of 48° south, and in the 
meridian of Mauritius.” 


On his way out Captain Cook met the | 


Chevalier de Borda, at Teneriffe, in command 
of the French frigate Za Boussole, and just 
before he left Teneriffe, Captain de Borda | 
informed him that “the pilot of the Boussole, 
who was in the voyage with Monsieur de 


and are conspicuous from the entrance to 
Christmas Harbour. Shortly afterwards he 
had a good view of a small island, which he 
| called Bligh’s Cap, and recognised as the rock 
' whose position had been given him by M. 
| de Borda. By four in the afternoon land 
extended from south-east-half-east to north- 
west by south, distant about four miles. 
The point to the extreme left of the land was 
De Kerguelen’s Cape Francois, and the follow- 
ing day, December 25th, the Resolution and 


Discovery anchored in the commodious and | 


tolerably safe harbour which Captain de Ros- 
nevet had already named Baie de I’Oiseau, 
but which Cook, in ignorance of the previous 


_ eastern coast of the island, putting in, in 


‘ed part of an Antarctic continent was set at 
Test by Captain Cook, who found, on con- | 


Sesmslon, had given him the latitude and 
longitude of a little island which M. de! 
Kerguelen called the Isle of Rendezvous, | 

and ‘which lies not far from the great island | 
which he saw. Latitude of the little isle by | 
seven observations, 48° 26’ south, longitude, 

by seven observations of the distance of the 
sun and moon, 64° 57’ east from Paris.’ 

On the 24th December, 1776, on his | 
course to the eastward from Prince Edward’s | 
Island, Cook saw two high islands, doubtless | 
two of the three which had been seen by | 
Kerguelen in his second voyage—of which 
Cook had not heard—and named by him| 
| Isle Rolland, Isle Crouy, and Isle de Clugny. 
They are now known as the Cloudy Islands, 





Vegetation in Kerguelen—Azorella selago. 


' visit of the French, called Christmas Harbour, 
to commemorate their arrival there on Christ- 
mas-day. 

Captain Cook surveyed Christmas Har- 
bour carefully, made a rough survey of the | 


| 
| 


succession, Cape Cumberland, Point Pringle, | 
Howe’s Foreland, Port Palliser, Cape Digby, | 
Prince of Wales’ Foreland, Royal Sound, and | 
Cape George, names which still hold their | 
honoured places on the chart. 


| 
The question whether Kerguelen-land form- | | 
| 


sulting the log of the Adventure, in which | 
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cone a — —e am a eee 
Captain Furneaux accompanied him in his] voyage de Monsieur Cook, que toute cette | 
second voyage, that in February, 1773, when | étendue de Mers Méeridionales est semée | 
the Adventure was separated from the Reso/u-| d’Isles ou de rochers ; mais qu'il n’y a ni | 
tion, she crossed the meridian of Kerguelen | continent ni grande terre.” | 
about fifty miles south of Cape George, thus At the time of its discovery, Kerguelen | 
showing that it was an island of which no | Island swarmed with whales, sea-elephants, | 
part extended southwards beyond the parallel and fur-seals, and it soon became a favourite | 
lof so. M. de Kerguelen was satisfied of | cruising-ground for whalers. In March, | 
this, for he says, in his account of his|1799, Captain Rhodes, in the whaling-ship | 
| voyage, “La terre que j’ai decouverte est | /7i//sborough, worked out and described a. | 
certainement une isle ; puisque le célébre | labyrinth of bays and inlets along the lee | 
Capitaine Cook a passé au sud, lors de son | side, and left valuable sailing directions to 
premitre voyage, sans rien rencontrer. Je | his successors. 





| juge méme que cette isle n’est pas bien| On the 6th of May, 1840, Captain Sir 
| grande. Il y a aussi apparence, d’aprts le | James Clark Ross, on his celebrated mag- | 


| 
| 
| 

















Vegetation of Kerguelen-—Pringlea antiscorbutica. 


| netic expedition to the Antarctic regions, | Zérror, Dr. Lyail, were all zealous naturalists 
| sighted Bligh’s Cap, and passing close to it | and co-operated heartily with Dr. Hooker in 
steered for Cape Francois. A thick fog| his work, so that every possible advantage | 
came on, however, followed by a heavy gale | was taken of the sixty-eight days of their | 
which drove him out to sea, and from the | stay in Christmas Harbour. Their visit was 
continuance of heavy and unsettled weather | however, in the depth of winter, and although | 
It was the evening of the 16th before the | the actual difference between the winter: and | 
Erebus and Terror could warp up to their | summer temperature is not so great as might | 
anchorage within easy reach of the shore at | have beer anticipated, the winter weather is | 
the head of Christmas Harbour. This ex- | so boisterous and unsettled, that on forty-five | 
pedition had the extraordinary advantage of | of the sixty-eight days it blew a gale, and on | 
having Dr. Hooker attached to it as one of | three days only neither snow nor rain fell. 
the assistant-surgeons ; and the surgeons to The Challenger sighted Bligh’s Cap and the | 
the Erebus and Terror—Dr. M‘Cormick and | Cloudy Islands on the evening of the 6th of 
Mr. Robertson, and theassistant-surgeon of the | January, 1874, by a curious coincidence the 


| 
































i! stunted. 
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| centenary of the landing of the boats of the 


| French expedition in Baie de l’Oiseau. The 
night was squally and misty, and she was 
obliged to lie off and on till morning, when 
she rounded Cape Frangois and steamed 


| jnto Christmas Harbour. 


The general structure of Kerguelen Island 


| very much resembles that of the volcanic 
| district of Antrim, or of part of the west of 


|| Scotland. 
| abrupt clifis and headlands six to eight 


The coast presents a series of 


| hundred feet high, terraced with horizontal 


|| beds of alternately softer and harder volcanic 
| rocks. 


Long narrow inlets or fiords, bounded 
on either side by precipitous cliffs, run far 
into the land between the ranges of hills, 
cutting up the island in a singular way into 
a number of straggling peninsulas connected 
by narrow necks. Masses of débris, pro- 
duced by the disintegration of the friable 


| rocks, form rough steep accumulations at the 


| base of the chfis, and at the theads of the 


| with vegetation. 


|| fiords and skirting their upper reaches. 


There is asuallly a steep beach of dark wvol- 
canic sand succeeded by a slope covered 


rain falls, and, what with the rain and the 


| melting snow, water collects everywhere on 
| the higher grounds, and small streams straggle 


down the valleys and ravines and toss them- 


| | selves over the terraces and clifis an frequent 


waterfalls. 
Wherever the slope iis sufficiently easy, the 
banks and mountain sides are covered with 


|| green vegetation to the height of about six 


| hundredfeet, which appears to correspondwith 
| the limit of spring and autumn rain. Above 


this line, where as a rule snow only falls, 


|| except occasionally im the middle of summer, 
|| the number of species of plants is much 


reduced, and the few which remain are 
The only flowering-plant which 


| seems to show a preference for this region is 


\| at a still higher level, 


| branching thallus, three 


a small tufted grass, Z7odia kerg. uelensis 5 but 
all the broad bare 

surfaces of the rock are covered with a a splen- 
did lichen, Usnea melaxantha, with an erect 
or four inches in 


|| height, and large flat apothecia with jet-black 
1! disks 
CISKS. 


|| of the trap is in itself fertil 


| 
| 


The soil produced by the wearing away | 
e, and, especiaily 
near the shores, it is richly manured with 
the dung of the innumerable sea-birds, so 
that, in a belt round the bays, the few plants 
which thrive on the island grow to a large 
size and in special luxuriance. 

Asoreéla selago, an umbelliferous plant, | 
but differing widely in appearance from the | 


In summer a great deal of’ 


familiar European plants of the order, is very 
conspicuous even at a great distance, owing 
to its peculiar mode of growth. Its green 
shoots are much like those of a club-moss. 
The leaves are small and fleshy, rounded 
and divided into five or six segments, with a 
short sheathing petiole, closely imbricated on 
a small soft stem. The flowers are of a 
yellowish colour and very inconspicuous, 
The plant forms large hemispherical or irre- 
gular hummocks, very like the balls of the 
well-known “ Balsam-bog,” Solax giebaria, 
of the Falkland Islands, but not so definite 
in form or so compact. Each hummock of 

zorella springs from a single seed; the 
young plant has a tap-root, and the stem 
divides into a few radiating shoots of equal 
length; as the plant grows, the secondary 
stems divide in like manner, the branches 


clump consequently expanding equally all 
over. This goes on until it is two or three 
feet in diameter and a couple of feet high. 
Sometimes, by the coalescence of several 
plants, the clump becomes very large, eight 
or ten feet long and three or four in height, 
and takes an oval or irregular shape. ‘The 
green growing part of the plant forms a shell 
on the surface only a couple of inches or so 
in thickness; the mterior of the hummock 
consists of the vegetable matter of the shoots 
of past years, more and more decayed the 
greater the distance from fhe surface ; into 
this mass a few rootlets are sent down from 
below the growing part of the stem, but 
mutrition seems to be mainly carried on 


come decomposed into a friable peaty earth, 
and often the plant has died out and a 
mound of decayed vegetable matter only 
indicates its former site. Mr. Moseley made 
some observations on the temperature of 
these clumps, and he found that of the 


interior usually about 5° F. higher than that 





of the air. The heat is probably due to the 
| fermentation of the dead vegetable matter. 
These great green cushions of Azore//a, 


covering in some places three-fourths of the || 


feature. 


walking the low grounds; 


| surface of the ground, form a most striking 
| in 


always keeping the same length and the | 





through the axis of the stem, which remains | 
white and pervious to fluids for a consider- | 
able distance down. Often, im old hum- | 
mocks, the whole of the lower part has be- | 


| 


They are a great advantage in | 
they are | 


usually soft and spongy, and one sinks into | 


| them up to the top of his sea-boots, but they 

are never boggy, and sometimes on a com- 
| paratively dry hillside, they are firm elastic 
| Pads, only yielding slightly to the foot. 
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The Kerguelen Island cabbage, Pringlea 
antiscorbutica, about which so much has 
been written, is another plant rema;kable in 
appearance, even from a distance, and cer- 
tainly altogether peculiar from the fact of its 
being emphatically a natural vegetable, in 
the culinary sense. It belongs to the Cruci- 
fere, the natural order of the cabbage, the 
radish, and the horse-radish, and it is proba- 
bly most nearly related to the latter in habit 
and mode of growth. A thick rhizome, 
which in a plant I measured was upwards 
of five feet in length and nine inches and a 
half in circumference, lies along the ground, 
partly hidden by the grass and plants among 
which it is growing, and often partly covered 
with epiphytic mosses and liverworts. The 
rhizome gives off below a tuft of fibrous 
roots, and above, from one to four or five 
large heads of broad, handsome, rounded, 
somewhat fleshy leaves, ciliated round the 
margin ; the outer loosely imbricated, six or 
eight inches long, and of a dark bluish-green 
colour ; the inner pale green, becoming yellow 
towards the centre and crumpled together 
and “hearted” like a cabbage. A section 
across the heart shows globules of a pale 
yellow pungent oil, escaping from the cut 
ends of large ducts rising parallel with the 
ribbing of the leaves. In the example 
measured, which was selected on account of 
its large size, the group of four large cabbages 
and a small one springing from one rhizome 
was eight feet nine inches in circumference. 
The flowering stems are about a foot in 
height, and closely covered with imbricated 
leaves; they start from the crown of the 
rhizome below the leaves; there are usually 
three or four flowering stems round each 
cabbage. The flowers are green and incon- 


| spicuous with green sepals, no petals, sta- 


mens with broad filaments, a rounded ovary, 
and a short style with a capitate stigma. 
The axis goes on growing during the de- 
velopment of the large siliquze, and the fruit- 
bearing spike is sometimes from three to four 
feet high. 

The heart of the Pringlea, eaten raw, is 
pungent and rather pleasant in flavour. The 
cabbage when cooked gets a somewhat rank 
taste. I confess I could never bring myself 
to like it. It was very popular, however, on 
board ; many of the officers liked it, and the 
men brought boat-loads off at every oppor- 
tunity. The whalers eat it constantly, both 
the cabbage and the rhizome—which they boil 


| and eat with pepper and the fat of salt pork, 


and consider the best part of the plant. Dr. 
Hooker mentions, that for a hundred and thirty 





days the crews of the Zvebus and Terror “re- 
quired nofresh vegetable but this, which was for 
nine weeks regularly served out with the salt 
beef or pork, during which time there was 
no sickness on board.” 

At first sight one would be inclined to 
think with Captain Cook, that the Kerguelen 
cabbage was specially created to be modified 
and ameliorated into one of the best of 
kitchen vegetables. Dr. Hooker has already, 
however, pointed out some of its defects. | 
Both the rhizome and the cabbages are | 
perennial, and a good-sized plant is probably | 
the result of the growth of many years; and | 
there is no certainty that if a cabbage were 
cut,a bud from the rhizome would replace it. 
Still it seems to me to be worth a trial, for it 
is already far on its way towards excellence, 
apparently infinitely more promising than 
the wild Brassica oleracea and napus, Beta 
maritima, and Daucus carota, the parent 
stocks of the cabbage, the turnip, the beet, 
and the carrot. 

On the level ground and on the lower 
slopes of the hills there are large spreading 
brakes of a Rosaceous plant, one. of the 
sub-order Sanguisorbee—Acena affinis. This 
plant has a general resemblance in habit and 
appearance to the British Poferium sanguis- 
orba. It forms round compound heads, and 
the calyx is armed with strong barbed aristz, 
witich when the fruit is nearly ripe make the 
heads stick to the clothes like burrs. cena 
is one of the most abundant plants on the 
island, giving with its purple flowers and 
stems and purple-green foliage a reddish 
tone to the colouring of large tracts. 

Near the sea-shore, and particularly near 
the haunts of the sea-fowl where the soil is 
moist and saturated with guano, there are 
large clumps of Leftinella plumosa, a com- 
posite plant, with a long creeping stem, 
with at intervals small solitary button-like 
heads of yellow flowers on short footstalks. 
The leaves are pinnate, and covered with 
silky hair, and resemble somewhat those of 
Potentilla anserina, only they are much softer. 
The plant has a powerful and rather pleasant | 
aromatic perfume ; it grows very luxuriantly 
a few yards inland, among the long grass 
and the Acena, with stems a foot or more 
long, and leaves rising through the foliage | 
six or eight inches in height. Close to the | 
shore one would scarcely recognise it ; the 
stems are barely an inch in length, and the 
leaves half an inch, and the whole plant is | 
coated with close wool. In this state it | 
forms a sod over tussocks and banks, even 
within reach of the sea spray. 
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In bare stormy places, and particularly 
about the flanks and upon the tops of the 
lower basaltic hills, we find rounded lumps, 
generally resembling the hummocks of 4z0- 
rella, but much smaller—the largest a foot 
and a half or so in diameter and six or 
eight inches high—much more compact and 
harder, and of a pale greyish-green colour. 
Lyallia kerguelensis, so named by Dr. Hooker 
in compliment to his zealous coadjutor, the 
assistant surgeon of the Zerror, is a very 
aberrant member of the natural order 
Portulacee, and really not very far removed 
from our stickworts and chickweeds. We 
found it in flower and fruit ; the flower green 
and obscure, sessile at the end of the shoots. 
The surface is composed, as in Azoredla, of 
the growing points of constantly dividing 
branches, and the inner structure of the tuft 
is nearly the same as that of Azorella, only 
the stems all retain a low vitality, and all 
remain in connection with a long tap-root. 
Often, in the jostling of the rapidly multi- 
plying terminal shoots for elbow-room, one 
of the original branches is strained and 
broken, and the whole wedge, produced by 
its successive bifurcations, is gradually shoved 
out of the mass—yellow ‘and dying, by its 
more successful rivals. 

Two quiet little English plants, Cad/itriche 
verna, the starwort, and MMontia fontana, 
the water chickweed, are very abundant in 
the streams and marshes, and the mudwort, 
Limosella aquatica, flowers, as usual, under 
the water, along the edges of some of the 
mountain tarns; these plants are almost 
cosmopolitan in their distribution, but it is 
| pleasant to see them again so far from 
home. 

There are four grasses on Kerguelen 
Island, and, of these, three at all events 
contribute to the physiognomy of its flora. 
On the low ground, near the shore, and 
along the banks of the watercourses and 
lakes, one of the fescue grasses, Festuca 
cookit, abounds, and forms a rough sward. 
This grass seems to be very nutritious ; 
it is abundant at the head of Christmas 
Harbour, and the stock on board both Cook’s 
| and Ross’s ships were fed with it during 
their stay, and picked up flesh rapidly. A 
| little way up the slopes it becomes mixed 
| with Agrostis antarctica, which is the pre- 
vailing grass on the higher ground; Z7riodia 
kerguelensis 1 have already noticed as affect- 
ing the higher zone of the mountain sides ; 
and one of the hair-grasses, Aira antarctica, 
is generally distributed, and grows, especially 
in long loose tufts, on the sea-shore. 





Lomaria alpina seems to be the only fern. 
It is abundant, and fruits freely, half buried 
among the grass and Acena. There are 
two club-mosses, Lycopodium clavatum, the 
commonest British species, and a curious 
variety of Lycopodium selago. 

There are many mosses and _ liverworts, 
and the former, represented by species of 
such well-known European genera as Dicra- 
num, Hypnum, and Bryum, contribute their 
usual quota to the character of the vegeta- 
tion, spreading over the waste ground in 
bronze, green, or hoary patches. Every- 
where on rocky patches along the coast, 
and in the fiords, to a depth of fifty fathoms, 
the well-known southern kelp, A/acrocystis 
pyrifera, grows in abundance, its long stream- 
ing fronds shifting with the tides and currents, 
and often forming a tangle through which 
it is difficult for a boat to make way, and 
greatly incommoding our operations in the 
steam pinnace by getting into the screw. 
Durvillea edulis forms a fringe along the 
rocks between tide-marks. 

There are no indigenous land mammals 
on Kerguelen. Mice, rats, and cats have 
been introduced from whaling ships. The 
mice have multiplied rapidly, and are now 








found all along the east side of the island, || 


living in holes in the ground, particularly | 
where the cabbage abounds. The cats | 
seem to be confined to one of the islands in | 
Royal Sound; we did not see them, but | 
they are described by the whalers as being | 
large and fierce, with tails more bushy than 
the domestic cat. The Norway rat occurs 
only near the whaling stations. 


' 
| 
| 


We met with three seals—the sea-elephant, 
Cystophora proboscidea, which was at one || 
time in large numbers on all the coasts, || 
but which has now become scarce from the || 


exterminating war waged against it on ac- || 


count of the value of its oil, which fetches a 
higher price in the market than whale-oil; 
the sea-leopard, Leptonyx leopardinus, which 
seems to be the most abundant species, 
frequenting the sheltered bays and feeding 
on fish; and a fur-seal,—probably Arctoce- 
phalus falklandicus ; but there seems to be 
still a good deal of confusion in the nomen- 
clature of this group. The fur-seal, like the 
sea-elephant, has been almost exterminated 
at Kerguelen. Mr. Moseley got two exam- 
ples, a mature and a young one; and when 
we were in Fuller’s Harbour, the whalers 
took between sixty and seventy on Swain’s 
Islands. The beautiful skins of these animals 
are worth from £1 to £3 each in the rough; 
and as the whalers look upon them now as 
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a kind of treasure-trove beyond the line of 
their regular work, they are of course picked 
up on every possible occasion. 

The mode in which the seal-fishery is 


| carried on is most extravagant and destruc- 


| tive. 


It has led, in an incredibly short 
space of time, to the reduction of the most 
valuable species to a mere remnant, and 
their utter extinction must soon follow. 
The seals, like the penguins, live chiefly at 
sea, and only frequent the shore at the 
pupping season. 


and old and young fall in one general 
massacre. It is difficult to see how this is 
to be avoided ; the whalers, pursuing their 
arduous vocation in these wild regions, must 


| be expected to make all they can, but the 
| inevitable result is not the less to be regretted. 
| We saw several whales, but had no oppor- 


| tunity of observing them closely. 


The 
right-whale, like the fur-seal, is becoming 


| scarce among the more northern Antarctic 





|| islands. 


There are no land-birds, unless the sheath- 
bill, Chionis minor, be regarded as such. 
The position of this curious bird is still a 
matter of question, but the most competent 
authorities seem now inclined to place it 
among the waders, near the oyster-catchers. 
It is a very handsome bird about the size of 
a small bantam hen, which it very much 
resembles both in appearance and manner. 
It is pure white, with strong yellowish un- 
webbed feet, rather short wings like those 
of a game bird, a strong black bill with a 


| remarkable horny plate covering the base of 





the bill and the nostril, from which it gets its 
name, and a bright black eye. It lives in pairs 
or in small numbers among the rocks, never 
alighting on the water, or flying any distance 
to sea, but taking short flights from rock to 
rock, and feeding upon shell-fish and any 
kind of garbage it can pick up. It haunts 
the breeding-places of the penguins and 


| the shag, scraping among the nests and dung, 


and picking up the insects and rotten eggs, 
and even seizing, under the very beak of its 
owner, any fresh egg which may be left for 
a moment unprotected. Chionis is a bold 
inquisitive bird ; if one is collecting plants 
or shell-fish along the shore, a couple of 
them are sure to come close to see what is 
going on, sometimes almost getting into the 
way of what one is doing; and it is im- 
possible to lay a scrap of luncheon down for 
a moment in their neighbourhood. Their 
inquisitiveness was often the death of them ; 
the blue-jackets thought them very good 


On the beach they are | 
equally incapable of flight and resistance, | 


eating—though some of us, who had scen too 
much of their very questionable domestic 
economy, did not care to make the experi- 
ment—and if any of us happened to be 
looking after anything with a gun in our 
hands, a couple of them were sure to put 
themselves temptingly in range on the top of 
the nearest point of rock and squint down 
at us. One evening when we were in a 
| penguin rookery, picking out some specimens 
| of penguins, Mr. Murray killed four brace 
in this way at four shots. 

The sheath-bill was breeding when we 
were at Kerguelen. It makes a very bare 
nest on the ground under a shelvy rock, 
often so far in that it is difficult to get 
at it. The entrance can always be told by a 
kind of pathway of broken shells leading up 
to it. The eggs are usually two in number— 
sometimes one or three, somewhat like those 
of the plover, with large purple blotches on 
an olive-green ground. The young are 
covered with grey down. 

A wild duck, somewhat resembling the 
| teal, was abundant in low swampy ground in 
the valleys. Sometimes our shooting parties 
brought in as many as ninety brace. - They 
were excellent eating. 

The other birds which we observed on the 
island were a species of cormorant; the 
graceful little tern, which we first became 
acquainted with at Tristan d’Acunha; the 
Antarctic skua ; a black-backed gull ; and the 
wandering albatros, which was not, however, 
very common. Its breeding-places were 
local, on the flats near Mount Campbell, and 
on some of the islands in Fuller’s Harbour. 
The sooty albatros was abundant, and in a 
few of the bays the mollymawk, which is 
here Diomedea melanophrys ; a Prion, some- 
what larger than the Marion Island species, 
| breeding in great numbers in holes in the 
ground ; three species of Procellaria, and a 
pretty little Zhalassidroma, smaller than 7. 
wilsont; the Cape pigeon ;—this bird occurs 
in large numbers, and it must certainly breed 
at Kerguelen, but we never met with it nest- 
ing there or elsewhere. Puffinuria urina- 
trix, a pretty little thing very like the 
northern rotche, JZergulus alle, both in 
appearance and habits; and four penguins 
—the king penguin, which is in small 
numbers, and apparently breeds only in two 
or three places; a black and white species, 
which the sealers call the “Johnny;” and 
two species of the genus Ludyfles, one 
larger, with a handsome double tuft on his 
head of a rich orange colour, and the other 
a smaller bird, with a sulphur-yellow crest, 
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much like the penguin of Nightingale Island, 
but somewhat smaller. In the absence of 
| named specimens for comparison and books 
| of reference, it is impossible to determine 
| the species of these little-known birds with 

certainty ; the former of these two is proba- 
| bly Ludypites chrysolophus, the “ Macaroni” of 
the whalers, and the latter Z. nigrivestis. 

There are neither reptiles nor amphibians 
| on the island. 

The insects are few in number; we found 
a single moth, rare upon the tufts of Azorella. 
Three beetles, one of them a handsome 
| species nearly an inch in length, belong to 
| the weevil family (Curculionide), and a 
| fourth is a small Staphylinus. ‘There are six 
| Diptera and one Podurid. 

These insects are in most respects normal 
| and usually insignificant representatives of 
common groups, but there is one remarkable 
peculiarity which they share with the insect 
faunze of many of the remote ocean islands ;— 
the greater number of them are either 
entirely without wings or they have the 
| wings rudimentary. A JZuscid, with the 
body larger than that of a house-fly, very 
common, nestling among the blades of the 
cabbages, is totally without wings; two other 
small flies and the gnat are in the same con- 
| dition, and another fly has the wings repre- 

sented by abortive straps. One at least of 
| the beetles is wingless, and the wings of the 
moth are rudimentary. We have as yet 
scarcely sufficient data to enable us to specu- 
late as to the cause of this peculiarity. The 
natural-selection hypothesis offers a ready if 
not a very satisfactory explanation. ‘The 
area of the island is limited, and it is subject 
to almost constant high winds. Insects, with 
wings large in proportion to their bodies 
and a corresponding flightiness of disposition, 
would be liable to be blown out to sea—how 
| liable one can fully understand who has seen 
| the clouds of /7ediconi@ darken the sky off 
the coast of Brazil, and cover the sea like 
| autumn leaves. The safe direction for varia- 
tion is, therefore, evidently towards wingless- 
ness, and’ those races which by a judicious 
selection of partners can gradually divest 
themselves of these beautiful but dangerous 
appendages, and can accommodate them- 
selves to a lowly existence under stones or 
among the herbage, may be supposed by 
grace of humility to gain an advantage in 
the “ struggle for life.” 

The interior of the island is very moun- 
tainous ; a central range of volcanic peaks, 
the higher rising to an elevation of from 
three to five thousand feet, sending spurs 





into the various capes and peninsulas into 
which the country is so singularly broken 
up. Snow lies constantly in the gullies, and 
in large patches on the sides of the hills 
above the first thousand feet, so that even 
the lower ranges, which average in height 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand feet, 
are striped black and white, dark volcanic 
ridges showing up between snowy valleys 
and gorges. ‘The lower and more level land 
consists of wide stretches of undulating 
morass ; the soil, as elsewhere, the detritus of 
volcanic rocks, with here and there low, 
conical, flat-topped, terraced hills, of a con- 
stantly repeated pattern; and shallow marshy 
ponds. ‘The ground is soaked with mois- 
ture, and the two or three plants which 
cover the surface of the morass, like the 
heather and sedges on a Scottish moor, are 
soft and spongy, and grow in a peculiar way 
which seems to retain the water. We expe- 
rienced, however, less difficulty than we had 
been led to expect in walking in Kerguelen. 
Although there are great masses of wet vege- 
table débris, there seems to be no regular peat 
forming, and the ground is usually tolerably 
solid, except in the watercourses. The 
vegetation forms in many places a kind of 
false surface, honeycombed beneath, and 
spongy tufts meet over deep holes and 
watercourses, so that one has to walk with 
caution, probing his way. 

Christmas Harbour is a good example of 
one of the features of Kerguelen-land, 
which gives by its perpetual repetition 
its distinguishing character to the scenery. 
It is a deep inlet bounded by abrupt 
terraced walls of igneous rocks. Its special 
features are somewhat remarkable. The 
outer half of the inlet is a mile in 
width; about the middle it suddenly con- 
tracts; and the inner half, little more than a 
quarter of a mile wide, runs up to a smooth 
beach of dark volcanic sand. The terraces 
of basalt and volcanic ash on the north side 
of the harbour rise abruptly from a steep and 
narrow bank of rough débris which skirts the 
water-edge, and terminate, at a height of 
eleven hundred feet, in a level plateau, called 
“Table Mountain,” with a small lake on the 
top, about thirty yards in diameter, ap- 
parently filling up an old crater. On the 
south side, a rounded terraced hill rises 
somewhat higher; but between the highest 
point and the mouth of the bay another 
landmark is much more striking,—a huge 
solid lump of dark rock, four hundred feet 
in height, differing in character from all the 
rocks about—a paste of dark volcanic ash of 
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some kind including angular fragments of a 
hard, heavy basalt—rests, ata height of about 
six hundred feet upon the lava terraces, and 
almost overhangs the water. But the most 
remarkable thing is that, under this mass, 
reposing upon and partly mixed up with the 
basalt and ash, there is an irregular black car- 
bonaceous accumulation, consisting chiefly 
of portions of trees, more or less silicified. 
Fragments of wood are in abundance, and 
many pieces of large trunks are exposed. A 
portion of one of these, seven feet in cir- 
cumference, was brought home by Sir James 
Ross. Above the wood there is at one 
place a bed of sedimentary shale, but no 
trace of fossils of any kind could be found 
in it. On the south side of the harbour, 
close to the entrance, stands the celebrated 


| “arch rock,” an oblong block, one hundred 


and fifty feet high, of bedded volcanic rocks 
—like a piece of human masonry—left by 
the sea in the process of denudation ; with a 


| curiously symmetrical arch, a hundred feet 
| wide, worn right through it. 
|| of the harbour, in a little bay close to the 


On both sides 


arched rock on the south side, and in a 


'| small cave near Cape Francois on the north, 
| beds of coal crop out. 


That on the south 





side is thirty feet above the level of the sea, 
and about four feet thick. It has been 
worked and used for fuel from time to time 
by the whalers, but though the best of it 
burns tolerably, it contains a large quantity 
of ash and dirt. Mr. Ferguson, the chief 
engineer of the Chal/enger, reports that it is 
totally unfit for steaming purposes. It is 
technically a “ brown coal ;” it is full of strap- 
shaped impressions like those of the culms 
and blades of large grasses, but they have 


lost all structure; it closely resembles the | 


brown coals which are found under so nearly 
similar circumstances in the northern hemi- 
sphere, as for example, the brown coals and 
leaf beds between the layers of basalt in 
Antrim and Mull, and 


seem to be more serviceable, and partake 
more of the character of lignites. These 
coal-seams are found in several places on 
the east side of Kerguelen, intercalated 
among the newer igneous beds; about the 
best of them is said to be on the shore of 
Cumberland Harbour, an arm of the sea, 
running far into the island, alittle tothe south 
of Christmas Harbour. 
C. WYVILLE THOMSON. 





THE OLD MAN 


AND THE SHIP; 


An Armenian Fegend, 
By THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


| "TS sunset, and the wind is blowing fair ; 


| And in the glory as it disappear’d 


= , 
| The sky was flaming westward, and the flood 


| Till their dazed eyes upon the awful rood 


|| Where all day long they saw from off the 


Her anchor soon the good ship will be; Suddenly hung an agéd Pilgrim there ; 
weighing. | White as the snow was his majestic beard, 
Toward the Cross above the harbour-stair | White as the foam his hair. 
The mariners are praying. 
No thorny crown was on his ample brow, 
Was flashing all afire by bay and cape, Divinely was the bitter Passion now 
Changed into passionless calm. 
Could scarce discern the shape. | 
The fierce light faded then above, below, 
And on the deck the sailors were aware 














ship 
The imaged Man of Sorrows on the tree, 


With blood-drop on the brow, and thin white 


lip, 
Above the pitiless sea, 


Now they averr’d that some resplendence 


came 


Of an old man with beard as white as snow, 
Sweet was his pleading prayer. 


|“ The land I seek is very far away— 


Long have I tarried on this shore remote— | 


My brothers, ye are bound for it to-day, 
O take me in your boat! 


Ard on the carven hair and face did | “So shall I sooner see its mountain line, 


smite, 
Till in a furnace as of silver flame 
The whole was lost in light. 


Its immemorial forests’ purple dome, 
And hear the musical murmurings divine 
Of rivers round my home. 


the coal beds of | 
Disco and Melville Islands, though the latter | 


No blood-drops issuing from side or palm, |! 
| 
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“ Those rivers run in crystal ever clearer, 
Baptizing bluer violets on the sod, 
And those eternal mountain-tops are nearer 
Than other hills to God. 


“ Silver and gold for guerdon have I none, 
| But prayers, deep prayers, I offer for my 
freight, 
| Such as Heaven’s gentle heart have often won 
When man hath said ‘ Too late !’” 


|| The mariners replied, ‘“ Our ship is large, 

| And words are light, and merchants must 
| be paid ; 

| A ship like this, with all her heavy charge, 
Is not for prayers,” they said. 


| Then stepp’d the old man down upon the | 


sand, 
Wind-sifted, sparkling as the mountain 
sleet, 
And scoop’d it with his thin and feeble hand, 
And flung it at his feet, 


And down it fell in spangles on the shore, 
A marvellous dust of silver and of geld, 
|| Nor ceased until the mariners twice o’er 
The greybeard’s freight had told. 


| Blind souls of men, refusing their true bliss, 
| God highest offers, and yet sweetly still 

| He bribes them by these lower gifts of His 
Against their own proud will! 


| So to the bark once more the pilgrim pass’d, 
Out sailed the gallant vessel homeward- 
bound, 
But evermore in silence by the mast 
The pilgrim might be found, 


While the ship raced upon an even keel 
And floated buoyant as an ocean bird, 
Upon the deck, or up beside the wheel, 
No voice of his was heard. 


Only sweet virtues grew beneath his eye, 
Both Charity and Hope which are heaven's 
sole 
| Prime roses, and Humility, the shy 
Meek violet of the soul. 


Only at vespertide, from time to time, 
| Invisible angels, from the star-lit stair, 
Touch’d all their spirits to a more sublime 
And an intenser prayer. 


Only by night, what time they crossed the pale 
Moonlight into the darkness, high and 
higher 
Each topmast seem’d a cross, and its white 
sail 
Was snow’d with sacred fire. 


At last a storm rush’d down upon the flood, 
And the tyrannic winds sang loud and 
strong. 
The Pilot cried, “ Beneath this dreadful scud 
No vessel can live long.” 


Soon rose surmise who might the Pilgrim be, 
His passage-money how he came to win, 
** God’s wrath,” they thought, ‘‘ is working in 
the sea 


| Because of this man’s sin.” 
| 


| Whereat the old man rose, and, “ Through 

| the storm 

| Give me your ship,” he said, and straight 
did take 

| Mysterious likeness to the wondrous Form 

On Galilee’s wild lake. 





| 
“Sleep sweetly, while the ocean works and 
stirs, 
| Sleep sweetly till we cross the seething bar, 
| Sleep on and take your rest, O mariners, 
For mine own crew ye are.” 


| So look’d He upward with His calm brighteye, 
| So made the holy sign with His right hand, 
His left upon the helm—immediately 
The ship was at the land. 


| But as the ship, with all sail set, was steer’d 
Bravely into the port around the cape, 

| No more might ye have seen a silver beard, 

| No more an old man’s shape. 


| But calm He stood, as when He wears His 
| crown 

Upon the Calvary on some Southern peak, 
| Or where above the altar He looks down 

| With blood-drops on His cheek. 


| 
| 


| And those wno knew the Cross so far away 


' 


Toward which they pray’d above the har- 
bour stair, 
Said that its perfected reflection lay 
Upon the Pilgrim there. 


So the shore redden’d with the holy dawn, 
And the bells chimed from all the churches |, 
round, | 
And the long surf’s fall on the beach was 
drawn 
Into one psalm-like sound. 


And, “ Rise from your sweet sleep,” the hymn 
outrang, 
“From your sad dream, or from your 
slumber swéet, 
Here is our Lord, and here our ship,” they 
sang, 
“O fall at Jesu’s feet !” 


WILLIAM DERRY AND RAPHOE. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


H EN 
Miss| 
Francis | 
was in- 
formed | 
by a} 
servant. 
on the | 
autho- | 
rity of | 

Mr. 


that a} 
person | 
had ar- | 
rived at | 
the sta-| 
tion, 
who} 
wished | 
to see 
her, her 
heart 
|| gave an unusual throb.. Jeremiah, though 
_ voluble, was precise ; weighed his words well, 
though he did not measure them carefully. 
He would not have called any ordinary 
| traveller arriving at his inn (every house in 
| the bush is such) a person. His name for | 
_an ordinary arrival would have been “tramp,” | 
or “customtr,” or “man,” or “ gentleman,” | 
according to appearances. Yet if it were 
any one from England—but it could not be 
—Jeremiah would certainly have recognised | 
a gentleman as something more than a 
“person.” 
Hastening along the narrow, crooked | 
passage which led from her room to the 
parlour, and entering the latter with more 
haste than ceremony, Bessy found herself | 
face to face with David Groats, strangely dis- | 
guised indeed, in a grey beard and moustache, | 
but not to be mistaken for any other living | 
baldhead. 
“Ye may weel start back,” he said, with 
a short chuckle. ‘“Supposin’ even ghosts 
are no. common in the day time hereaboots.” 
“David Groats! Henry will be astonished 
and delighted, and I am so glad to see you. 
But how did you come? How did you find 
us out? You were just off to China the| 
other day, though, to be sure, the letter which | 


told us that was written some time ago.” 
XV—53 - 
———— 














|| ever! time-honoured Lancaster!” 
Hii} Tippett. | few of his confused exclamations. 


NOVANTIA: 


INCLUDING THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF DAVID GROATS, GATEKEEPER. 


_ “ Here’s the minister himsel’,” said David, 

listening to a footstep in the hall, and refusing 
to sit down. “He’l! just as soon expect to 
see the Chinese Emperor as me.” 

It was evident when Mr. Francis entered | 
the room and glanced from his sister to the 
person whose arrival had been also com- 
municated to him, he was quite as much pre- 
pared for a visit from the emperor as for one 
from his old friend the gatekeeper. 

“What! David, impossible! no mistake ! 
delighted to see you! man alive! well, if 
were a 


“T’ve been aye tellin’ you and the dominie 
that I was determined to see this side o’ the 
world before goin’ to another and a better, 
and here I am, as you see, as large as life, 
and as true’s death.” 

‘Sit. down, sit down,” said Mr. Francis 
and Bessy together. 

“You were in China last week or last 


|month,” said the former, “and now, as you 


say, here you are.” 

“‘ Ay, but I had little to do there, and no 
mickle to see. John Chinaman’s no bonny, 
nor his wife, nor his country, nor his manners 
and customs, nor anything that is his; and 
as sune as my business was done I said good- 
bye to him. 

“T’ve heard what’s happened to ye here,” 


| he abruptly interjected, afraid he was dis- 


playing irreverence for other feelings in the 
minds of his friends than that of astonish- 


| ment at his arrival. 


“We are none the less happy to see you,” 
said Mr. Francis. 

“We just need you,” echoed Bessy, glad 
for her own part of a friend’s arrival, and still 
more glad that a friend and companion had 
turned up for her brother, of all his friends, 
too, the one most likely to divert him and 
cheer him. 

After wandering about in the’bush for a 
day or two with Mr. Francis, occasionally 


| having a turn with Jeremiah, David was 


as much delighted with Australia as he had 
been disgusted with China. He was full of 
comparisons of things Australian with things 
at home, comparisons generally favourable to 
the former. 

“This happy land here puts ane in mind o’ 
the sunny seas. Baith land and sea, it seems, 
hae fewest inhabitants where they’ve maist 
beauty. Comin’ this way, ye ken, or goin’ 
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to China, ye maist never see a living thing, 
after ye leave the cauld weather and cauld 
seas behind, till ye get into them again; the 
finest belts o’ the ocean are no inhabited ; 
where the sea is in heaven, and heaven is in 
the sea, and its aye summer, there’s maist 
never a fin stirs or a wing flaps. It’s near 
aboot the same here. It’s a Paradise as big’s 
Europe, an’ it’s tae let.” 

“The inhabitants are still few,” 
Mr. Francis. 

*“‘ There’s nane ava,” insisted David. “ The 
| blacks hae vanished like a squad 0’ crows, 
| and as for whites, I saw nae sign o’ ony for 
| twenty or thirty miles at a time on the road 

up. 

“Has this big Paradise here no’ been 
keepit, d’ye think, to the last days for the 
just? They’re to inherit the earth, some time 

| or ither, and they never inherited it yet, as 

| faras I ken. It wid haud them a’, I wid na 
wonder. Maybe tae the fourth an’ fifth gene- 
ration tae.” 

“Tn the meantime,” said Mr. Francis, who 
| had no reason to think of Major McSumph 
as one of the class to whom David referred— 
‘‘in the meantime, the just and the unjust 
here scramble for possession of the earth the 
same as elsewhere, and I don’t think the just 
have always the "best of the struggle here 
any more than at the opposite side of the 
world. Opposite sides of the world are 
like.” 

He was glad to be able to unbosom him- 
self to some one respecting some of his 
troubles, and took the opportunity to tell 
David what he knew or guessed of the state 
of affairs in regard to his father’s property, 
indicating the least hopeful view, as to much 
of it being saved. 

David was much grieved, attributing to 
this misfortune only too much power to crush 
a young man’s spirit, at least for a time, and 
he felt, as sympathetic people are often 
obliged to feel, that a commodity of good 
consolations would be very desirable, but he 
did venture to hint in the first place that 
the best way of being concerned in villany 
is to suffer from it; in the second place, 
that youth, and health, and talent constitute a 
fortune ; and thirdly, that Illtafend, though 
not exactly a bishopric, was a living. 

In saying this, however, he was thinking 
how he could say or hint something else. 
He relieved his mind, as was usual with him, 
by exercising his legs, and after limping to 
and fro for a little, muttering to himself, he 
said,— 

“The earth 


assented 


gangs round frae east to 





west, but the world, as it aye did, gangs its ain 
road. It’s my turn, like the fool, to be rich and 
increased in goods. When ye saw me last I 
was na worth what wid hae buried me, and 
noo, as I stan’ here in this present shoe- leather, 
I’m a man o’ fortune—it’s as true’s death.” 
David meant to go further in this vein, 
and hint that his new fortune would be at 
the service of his friends in any emergency, 
but the exact terms in which to put this, 
without offence to his friend’s pride, did not 


opportunity. 

“What sort o’ cratur is that ye have aboot 
the place, takin’ charge o’ things—great 
thing, of changing the subject. 


us. He is one of ourselves,” 
“ Honest?” inquiréd David. 


readily occur to him, and he waited another 


charge, too?” he asked, with a view, for one || 


«Jeremiah Tippett has been always with 


“As honest as yourself, David—why do || 





you ask?” | 
“Weel, he says he’s honest, and that’s sus- | 
picious a wee.’ | 


Mr. Francis spoke of weeks, perhaps | 
months, having to elapse before any final | 
settlement of the affairs of the property could | 
be made. 

“Lang afore that,” said David, “I maun 
be seeing the northern stars again. But 
when I am' here there’s ane o’ yer colonies 
besides this I maun see, for I’ve wanted | 
to see it for fifty years. Van Diemen’s Land 
they used to ca’t; it’s now, as ye ken, Tas- 
mania. Ane would like to see a nation that 
was a nation o’ criminals—a peculiar people, | 
chosen for breach o’ the ten command- 
ments.” 

“T should not mind going over with you, 
by-and-by,” said Mr. Francis. “ My uncle | 


see him very much. 
“Strange scenes, 


** must 
have been seen in that island, if all accounts 


” 


he continued, 


be true. There was one of our fellow-pas- 
sengers, himself, it turned out, an old convict, 
who gave us a lively idea of ‘these scenes in 
some stories he told, particularly when they 
were taken with the commentary supplied by 
the appearance and the character of the man— 

as miserable and odious a specimen of 
humanity as could be imagined. His story of 
the wreck of the Georgium Sidus, a convict 
ship, was a masterpiece of the sensational, 
worth a fortune to.a popular novelist.” 

“JT mind it perfectly,” said David, 
shuddering at the recollection. “ It was in 
j the year . and a horrible affair it was. 





“ He’s honesty itself for all that.” 


would be glad to see us, and I should like to | 


| 
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There were twa or three mair wrecks aboot 
| the same time and the same place too—ane 
in particular, as awful a tragedy as the first. 
| What like was the man ye speak o’ ?” 

“A dwarf with an ape’s face—face of a 

dissipated ape suffering from jaundice.” 

| ““ Like, and no like, our frien’ Mr. Tip- 
| pett,” said David, his expression changing 
suddenly from deep thought to merriment. 
“ He’s a dwarf but he’s no dissipated and 
| he’s no ugly.” 

It occurred to David Groats sometimes to 


| fancy that Jeremiah must be a remnant of | 


| some ancient pre-historic Australian white 
| men. His dwarfish figure, preternaturally 
solemn face, chalky eyes, and marvellous 
| alacrity of movement, suggested to David’s 
| mind the ludicrous idea of there being some- 
thing “ no canny” about his history and his 
person. Yet he was soon on terms of friend- 
ship with the little man, and spent much 
time in his society. Jeremiah, on his part, 
took kindly to David, finding hé was a good 
listener when he liked. The latter, in fact, 
had soon discovered that the overseer’s talk, 
though rambling, was not without point or 
character, and that his egotism was itself a 
delightful study. 

“I came up on the coach wi’ ane o’ your 
M.P.’s,” said David in one of their con- 
versations ; “ ane o’ the Opposition he maun 
|| be, for he grumbled near the whole road— 
a hundred mile or mair o’ grumble it was.” 

“A red-faced man was he?” asked Jere- 
miah, one of whose foibles was universal 
knowledge of men and things. 

“ Ay, and he reddened awayat it every eight 
or ten mile ; every halt we made he reddened 
it mair and mair, till it gaed doon oot o’ 
sight wi’ the setting sun, and every bit as 
red, doon by at what d’ ye ca’ the place ?” 

“ Packman’s Seat.” 

“ Ay, or Pedlar’s Pack, or something 0’ 
| that kind, for ye’re no particular aboot names 
| here. Well, but aboot his talk. I was sayin’ 
it was just ae growl wi’ him frae end to end 
o’ the road.” 

“ Price of wool?” inquired Jeremiah. 

“ Ay, and everything else he could think 
|| 0’, no excludin’ the drams he was drinkin’. 
He'll be an Australian Pitt or Fox, I'll tak’ 
my oath, for a man wi’ sich a policy o’ 
grievances is sure to come to the front in 
ony country. Everything and everybody’s 
gaun to wrack and ruin, accordin’ to him. 
The colony’s no worth biddin’ for, if it was 
put up to auction. Wages, he says, hae 
gane doon and doon, wi’ the present rascal 








make eight or ten shillings a day, or, at the 
maist, twelve or fifteen.” 

“ He’s right there,” said Jeremiah, always 
arithmetical when he could be so; “ that’s 
just about the figure at present of tradesmen’s 
wages.” 

“T tell’t yer M.P., for his comfort,” pro- 
ceeded David, “ that I had kent in my time 
tradesmen tak’ a week to win sich a day’s 
wage, or maybe the half o’t. Ye havé every- 
thing the heart o’ man can desire in this 
country : ye’ve gold, ye’ve lands, ye’ve sun- 
shine, plenty o’ meat, plenty o’ drink, plenty 
o’ work, and ye’re no content for a’, mair 
than we are at hame wi’ our porridge and 
skim milk, and poor soil and dreepin’ 
climate.” 

“ We have great reason to be thankful to 
a kind Providence,” said Jeremiah, in the 
voice in which he read the service on Sunday 
mornings, and with the same solemnity in 
his chalky eyes; “ and that was what Mr. 
Henry’s father, -my late respécted master, 
was in the habit of saying. It was one of 
his favourite sayings, in fact. He had his 
troubles, but he never complained. He was 
a gentleman, as gentle as a woman; that’s 
what I always said of him. There was just 
one weak point about him, Mr. Groats,” pro- 
ceeded Jeremiah, who felt that now he might 
have something to say after listening with so 
much patience, and who on this subject had 
had little opportunity of late of talking to 
any one. “ There was just one weak point 
in his character, and I told him of it often: 
he had no system—he hated accounts and 
account-books. Now, Mr. Groats, accounts 
are as necessary for a man’s character as for 
his business ; that has always been my motto. 
You know very little of me, being a stranger 
here; but now mark me. I have a book in 
which I have put down, for the last thirty 
years, every farthing I have received and 
expended ; and if you want to know any- 
thing about me or my character, that’s the 
place to get your information. Take up that 
book, look at the one page and the other, 
compare the two, and you'll see at a glance 
what sort of person I’ve been, and what sort 
of life I’ve lived for these thirty years past ; 
for, as a matter of course, a man can’t live 
one way or another without first having 
money to spend, and then spending it. I 
hope that’s a maxim of yours; it’s one of 
mine, he! he! The art of self-defence,” he 
went on with increasing vivacity and glee— 
“the art of self-defence, properly so called, 
lies in properly-kept accounts. Any man 


government, till a tradesman noo can only | who does not keep accounts is at the mercy 
' 
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of every lying scoundrel, unless he obtaims 
the protection of a court of justice. But 
now, for example, if any consummate villain 
were to charge me with any misdeed, I 
should just trouble him to fix me the date 
of it, and my book would at once show what 
truth there was in his story. You suspect 
me or accuse me of being a drunkard (I am 
supposing a case), all I have to do is to pro- 
duce my book: it will show I have never 
spent a sixpence in intoxicating liquor in my 
life. Or take another example: you doubt 
my honesty — you say I am a thief; turn 
up the book at the alleged date, and you 
will see whether or not there is an entry of 
goods received without being paid for.” 

* Ye could strike a balance at ony time 
wi’ a book like that,” said David, “ and 
show how it stands between you and your 
Maker.” 

“No, not exactly,” said Jeremiah, a mo- 
ment staggered by a new application of his 
art of self-defence; “that’s different; I 
would need to consider that. My mind is 
very rapid in its movements, and it is gene- 
rally made up on a point in no time ; but I 
shall have to take what you say into azvizan- 
dum, as we say in legal phrase.” 

‘Even his failings leaned to virtue’s side.’ 
Your master was a man o’ that kind, was he 
no? If he had a keepit a book o’ that kind, 
noo, wid it hae shown that—that leanin’ to 
the richt side?” 

Jeremiah looked thoughtful, perhaps puz- 
zled ; but he had supreme confidence in his 
method. 

“Tt would,” 
pause, “ I am positive it would; it would 
have shown his virtues and his failings, and 
the balance, which is what you mean by 
leaning to a side.” 

“ It would abolish the judges and the law 
courts, and the lawyers, no to speak o’ antici- 
patin’ the last day, if we a’ kept books o’ 
that kind, would it no?” 

“ It would abolish lawyers at any rate, or 
the most of them, and a very good job too.” 

“ Ay, but the worst o’t maybe,” objected 
David, “ keepin’ a book o’ the kind, ane 
wid need to hae naething to put in’t except 
odds and ends—naething he wid na like 
everybody to ken as weel as himsel’. Man 
alive,” he continued, dropping his voice to 
a stage bass, which made Jeremiah start— 
“ man alive, things are done in this world, 
by folk like oursels’, ane daur hardly think 
o’, let alane gang and put them doon, day 
and date, in a book.” 

Jeremiah made a motion with his foot 


he said, after a momentary 





expressive of dissent, but allowed the old 
man to proceed for a moment. 

“Supposin’, now, ye had happened maybe 
in some ill rash moment to do a deed o’ 
darkness o’ that kind, after ye began yer 
book, wid ye hae put it .doon along wi’ yer 
tobacco and new trousers? Which side o’ 
the book wad ye hae put it on?” 

Jeremiah’s patience would have given way 
at any rate. But this was a point on which, 
of all points, he was the most easily touched. 

“‘There’s nothing in the course of my life, 
sir, 1am ashamed of. I can prove it. My 
book will show it. That's the use of it, as I 
said before.” 

“ Ay, my frien’,” said David, “but every- 
body’s no like you in that partic’lar, or else 
the history o’ mankind would be a sum in 
arithmetic, instead o’ being partly a big tra- 
gedy and partly a big farce.” 

“T understand you,” said Jeremiah, raising 
his voice and gesticulating with his arms to 
show that he was going to make no conces- 
sions—“ I understand you perfectly. You 
are not the first person who has heard, almost 
as soon as he arrived in this country, of por- 
tions of my history. It has been an eventful 
one. There have been two events in it espe- 
cially, and it is to them you mean to allude, 
no doubt ?” 

“ Ts’t written in the cash book?” inquired 
David, who was in the profoundest ignorance 
of his friend’s history, and its two great 
events. 

“T shot a man once; you know that, don’t 
you—you have been told that?” Jeremiah 
asked with a glassy stare in his eyes. 

“Faith, no,” answered David, stepping 
backwards a few yards to look at him. And 
what’s mair, naebody would hae guessed it, 
for ye’re nae giant. I believe ye, though, a’ 
the same.” 

“And that was not the first event in my 
history.” 

“Was’t no yer first attempt that way?” 
inquired David, still keeping his distance, 
and still eyeing the little man, but -with 
relaxing gravity. 

“TIT was going home one evening from a 
musical party, rather late—sober though, of 
course, never was drunk in my life—found a 
big hulking fellow of a prisoner ill-using a 
woman, also ticket-ofleave. I step up to 
him with my flageolet in my right, grasp him 
by the arm, and. presenting the barrel at his 
head as if’it were a pistol, I marched him 
along half-a-dozen stréets to the Penitentiary, 
and lodged him there safe and sound. He was 
hanged after that for murder, that big brute.” 


” 
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David started off at the conclusion of this 
natrative on a tour of a dozen yards or so, 
his face beaming with delight and fun, and 
returning, planted himself in front of Jere- 
miah, with his hands resting on his haunches, 
and, as if by way of honorary salute, took off 
his hat. 

“Ye're a bit o’ richt stuff, Mr. Tippett; ye 
could nae have been a much bigger man if 
ye had been the size o’ Goliath o’ Gath. 
That was yer beginnin’, was it—yer outset in 
the heroic line? And the next time, I expect, 
ye fired aff yer gun—yer flageolet, I mean, or 
what d’ye call it ?” 

“Next time it was no flageolet,” replied 
Jeremiah, more solemn than ever. “ It was 
a horse pistol, loaded with sound lead, next 
time, I give you my word. I was clerk ina 
large store; to look after it I slept on the 
premises at night, though I was not obliged 
todoso. It projected over an old quay, so 
that boats could come under and be loaded 
through a trap in the floor. Entering in the 
dark one night, and throwing the door, as I 
was accustomed to do, quickly open, so as to 
frighten, damage, and knock over any one 
behind it, I just caught sight, I thought, of a 
man’s head over the open trap, and heard the 
water at the moment ripple down below, 
which made me certain the trap was up. 
‘Stand!’ I shouted, ‘ or I'll fire ; stand there, 
stand! Move,and you're a dead man.’ He did 
make one spring, and thenext moment he drop- 
ped through the trap as dead as a red herring. 
That’s my history, and I don’t care who 
knows it. It’s no secret. .I am not ashamed 
of it, not I. Tell it when and where you like, 
in the newspapers, if you please ; and in fact it 
has been told there before now more than 
once.” 

“Ye’re -nae common man, Mr. Tippett,” 
began David, resuming with a meditative face 
his usual rounds, and as he continued his 
march stopping now and then to look at the 
little man with a half-admiring, half-humorous 
glance ; “that’s ae thing, plain enough. To 
hae saved a man’s life in ane’s time is a great 
thing ; there are medals, and ribbons, and a’ 
that in Christian countries for that. But 
|| it’s a great thing tae in its way—greater 
maybe than the ither—to ha’ ta’en a life 
ance. It’s no every common man can lay 
j his han’ on his heart, and say, ‘I have slain 
|| My man,’ or can fall back on a sensation like 
that when life’s dull and flat a wee.” 

“ Blackstone,” said Jeremiah, drawing him- 
|| self up to his full stature, and planting himself 
firmly on his feet by way of protest against 





and counter-marching—“ Blackstone is ex- 
plicit on the point, sir. It was just one of 
those cases in which homicide is cogpletely 
justifiable. «It was my duty to kill that man. 
Besides, does not the Bible itself say, ‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed?’ And since, according to all law, 
human and divine, the intention is the same 
as the deed, that villain intending to kill me, 
it was my duty to kill him.” 

““Ye can hae nae qualms o’ conscience, 
I'm happy to think, wi’ authorities like these 
at yer back,” said David, pausing in his 
march, and confronting Jeremiah with a 
serious, but friendly and sympathetic ex- 
pression of face. 

“ Qualms !—no,” replied Jeremiah; “I 
was thanked publicly for the service which I 
had done to the country in ridding it of such 
a scoundrel, by the judge upon the bench.” 

“‘ All the world’s a stage,” muttered David, 
after 2 moment’s thought, halting and look- 
ing at the ground, “and fu’ o’ queer trap- 
doors. Happy the man that can stan’ by 
his ain trap, wi’ his Bible in ae han’ and 
his Blackstone in the ither, and say, ‘ There 
it is, an’ I don’t care wha kens it’s there, or 
what gaed doon thro’t.’” 

“'True,” responded Jeremiah, to whom 
the relation of his history was a customary 
and commonplace affair. “But this is away 
from the point. We were speaking, you re- 
member, of my late master. He had one 
weakness besides what I told you. He was 
too good. He could not bear that anybody’s 
feelings should be hurt. He would often say 
—it was a favourite saying of his—that he 
liked his Uncle Toby for putting a blue fly 
out at the window, instead of killing it. It 
was a treat, sir, to hear him play the violin. 
He had so much feeling, I used to say, that 
he had only to touch the instrument, and it 
spoke to him.” 

‘Most musical, most melancholy,” said 
David. 

“ That’s just it,” said Mr. Tippett, “ that’s 
just my late master to the life. You could 
not have hit him off better if you had known 
him, as I did, for twenty years. Mr. Henry, 
do you know,” Jeremiah rattled on, “re- 
semblts him more than he did. Of course 
he’s older, for one thing; but he’s more 
grave, too, and that makes him more like 
his father than he was. He has his mother’s 
eyes, though, and Miss Francis has the same; 
only, though she is cut up by her father’s 
death, I don’t see so much change in her.” 

“What sort of woman was their mother ?” 


David’s unnatural and superfluous marching | inquired David, 
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“ Listen to me,” said Jeremiah, with a face | 
of terrible solemnity ; “ you think, perhaps, I 
have little or nothing to do here. If you) 
have ever lived in a town, as I did for many 
years, you will say perhaps that this, com- | 
pared with that, is a sleepy life, with nothing 
for any one todo. But I give you my word | 
I am busier now than I ever was in my 
life. Iam over head and ears in business | 
(except when I spend a few minutes with you 
or some one like you) from morning till | 
night. You have no idea how many things | 
and persons there are to look after about | 
a station.” | 

“Man alive!” interrupted David, inex- | 
pressibly tickled by the irrelevance and aim- | 
| less egotism of the little man, and intending | 
| to disavow all idea of disparaging his respon- 
sibilities. But Jeremiah, though egotistical 
in style, had his end clearly in view, and 
| would brook no interruption. 

“Every hour, and I may say every minute, 
of my time is occupied. But, sir,” here Jeremiah 
drew himself up as if on military parade, or 
performing the part of a mute at a funeral, 
‘‘though it is ten years, roth of August coming, 
| since we buried her—you’ve seen the place, | 
it’s more than a mile away—I go there once 
a week on Saturday afternoon, and say my 
prayers for the evening beside her grave. 
I allow you to judge from that what sort of 
woman she was. She was not a woman at 
all—that’s what I say—at least of the sort 
I’ve seen; she was an angel.” 

“Is her dochter like her in the face? 
She’s like her otherwise, if she was an angel,” 
said David, 

“ No, the features are different, except the 
eyes ; and. then, she was thin and delicate 
for many years, and very pale. But Miss | 
Bessy walks as like her as can be—straight 
up, you know, like this; and she smiles ex- | 
actly the same smile, and has the same low- 
set musical voice, exactly the same to a demi- 
semi. My poor master, he was never the 
same man after losing her—could not be, sir. 
I am not the same man myself, and never 
will be again.” 








CHAPTER XXIX. 


Davip GROATs was almost as soon weary 
of Australia as, by his own confession, he 





had been of China. After a week or two 
his talk was incessantly of going home, only 
he would first see Tasmania when he was so 
near the shores of that country of a chosen 
race—chosen for breach of the Ten Com- | 
mandments. He laughed at the idea of 
making the most of his time by roaming | 





about, saying that it would suit him better 
to visit the diggings Hamlet inspected along 
with Horatio, than to travel over the colonial 


| gold-fields, and also that he had no friends 


in the pastry-cook line at home to whom a 
new book of Australian travels would be 
acceptable. In his impatience to leave it, 
he was disposed to depreciate the colony as 
far as he was acquainted with it. He com- 


| plained that it was as flat as a frozen ocean, 


and as hot as a baker’s oven, and that the 


| only hill to be seen for hundreds of miles 


was a manifest importation from Europe, 
having nothing to attach it to the earth, no 
natural claws or roots, like a respectable 
mountain. ‘The ups and downs of European 
history he contended were impossible on a 
continent as flat as the pavement of Nickle- 
Jarviestone. It would be ridiculous, he de- 
clared, to think of a pitched battle like 
Leipsic or Waterloo taking place where the 
combatants would have to march hundreds 
of miles in straight lines, climb no hills, 


| ford no rivers, storm no forts, sack no towns, 


show -no valour, or strategy, or endurance, 
and meet like two cattle-trains on a railway. 
Mr. Francis, whether agreeing with this view 
of his native country or not, attributed its dispa- 
raging tone to the proper source, and seeing 
that his old friend’s impatience was mastering 
him entirely, he had all but determined to 
set out with him at once on their intended 
journey, leaving the affairs of the property 
just as they were, when an unexpected event 
occurred to shelve the project, or perhaps 
end it altogether. This was the arrival of 
Mr. Jamieson, who, immediately after his 
wife’s decease, had hastened back to finish 
his work as executor—if possible without 
litigation. 

For some days after he came Duke George 
was much occupied in consultations with his 
nephew and Jeremiah, and with the latter 
alone, the upshot of which justified their 
number and their length, being nothing less 
than the final break-up of the establishment 
and of the family. Much was to be said 
in favour of other plans, especially consider- 
ing the state of the property market, much 
depressed at the moment. But on the 
whole it seemed best to realise the estate at 
once, pay Jeremiah £2,000, due to him as 
partner and overseer, make the best terms 


| before or after sale with M‘Sumph, and thus 


wind up affairs, without resort to litigation, 


| which must be tedious, and might be ruinous. 


Bessy and Jeremiah, it was agreed, were to 
go over to Tasmania, the former to have 
charge of her uncle’s household, and the 
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latter to take part in the management of 
his estates. 

To David the Duke was admirable, apart 
altogether from his devotion to the interests 
of his young relatives. His laugh delighted 


him. Hearing it resound at short intervals 
through the wooden walls of the house, he 
|| muttered to himself,— 


“« A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith! he mauna fa’ that.” 

“A man. does na need to be a philosopher 
|| like Bacon, or a poet like Shakespeare, to be 
|| a2 Duke—a proper Duke,” he soliloquised in 
|| a more critical vein. As for the Duke's “ in- 
tellectual machinery,” he decided that it was 
rough but useful: “made o’ fir or hickory, 
|| no o’ brass or polished iron; no fit for great 
| work or fre work. But for a’ that it gangs 
|| like clockwork in the cause o’ friendship and 

honesty.” 
| He was eager to hear all that Mr. Jamieson 

was willing to tell of his early experience in 
the colony so long his home, and he was 
especially captivated by an account of a 
'| solitary encounter with the blacks, which.the 
|| Duke had to narrate. . 
| “Ye never had anything to do wi’ the 
| ither blacks, British blacks?” he inquired, 
| when the narrative was fimished. 
| . “The convicts, ye mean,” Mr Jamieson 
answeted. “iLike everybody'else, Ehad them 
for sérvants fémsyears ; and have'someo’ them 
yet; fer the matter o’ that ; amd some o’ them 
werémeebors 0’ mine.” 

“Convicts?” askéd David. 

“Ay, Convicts,” said Mr. Jamieson. “ The 
system was abolished Jong ago; it was not 
a very good one, though “it afiswered us. 
settlers atthe time ; but for a good many 
years with us, when a vessel arrived from 
home witha lot o’ prisoners, ye got your 
government license and went to the 
| dep6t where they were landed, and picked 
out one or two, or as many as ye wanted— 
first come, first served. They were assigned 
| to you, and ye were bound to give them 
their meat and clothes for their work, and 
ye had to report them if they deserted or 

misbehaved.” 

“They were na a’ devils nor villains o’ 
the deepest dye. Ye’ve seen a lot o’ them 
in yer day?” 

“Some o’ them were desperate fellows, 
or they would not have seen our side o’ the 
world, but for my part I must say most 0’ 
them were very like other folk. We had 
little trouble at our place with any of them, 





except may be one, and his bit failing was 
to steal a sheep now and again; it must have 
been just to keep his hand in, for he had 
more mutton than he could eat, and if he 
had wanted the wool he could have stolen | 
as much as he liked from the sheds, and no 

had the trouble o’ shearing. It was just his | 
way, poor chiel! He was a countryman of | 
ours, David.” 

“The fact is, as oor doctor aye says,” | 
continued Mr. Jamieson, “ the most o’ them 
had the misfortune to be found out, and that 
was the difference between them and us.” 

“And some o’ them,” sighed David 
Groats, as if sympathizing with the sighing 
of the prisoners, “were nae doot banished 
by mistake ; for man’s justice is no infallible 
like God Almighty’s.” 

“You are right there,” responded the 
Duke energetically, “though most likely the 
cases 0’ that kind were a wee uncommon. | 
The fact is, it was drink sent oot maist o’ 
them to us, and our greatest trouble with 
them after they came was to keep drink ftom 
them.” 

When the executors were busy with their 
affairs, and Bessy also had hers to attend to, | 
David was sometimes driven by the want of | 
other companionship into the society of 
William Francis’s favourite authors, ranged 
exactly as he had left them on the shelves of 
the book-case in the parlour. There, if any- 
where in the house, he was often to be found, 
usually tumming over the leaves of some 
volume as if rather refreshing his acquaint- 
ance with it, than newste the study of it. 

“ No much theology here, orscienee, or the | 
like o’ that,” he sat and reflected, looking up 
at the library shelves (now grown very 
familiar to him), @ volume of the “ Rambler ” 
open on his knee, “no much theology or | 
science, but heaps o’ moral essays, history, 
and poenys maistly a’ o’ ae kind tae—no 
trash or dirt, but gold and gems.” 

He had leisure to pursue these reflections 
at length. It was a hot-wind day, one of 
the hottest of the season, and though the 
enormous suffocating clouds of dust whirled | 
along the plain had not prevented his 
friends from going out into the bush, they 
would have kept him a prisoner in the 
library, even if it had been punishment to be 
confined there. 

“Tf they had na found— 


‘ Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything,’ 


in the forest o’ Arden, here’s a collection that 
would hae fitted them taea T. This might 
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a been the banished duke’s library, and 
the melancholy Jaques might have been a 
monthly subscriber. It’s filled wi’ ‘ pastoral 
melancholy.’ Tak’ down maist any volume 
| ye like; it’s the vanity o’ human wishes or 
the frailty o’ human life, or something like it, 
| that’s the subject ; a’ pastoral and a’ melan- 
choly. Nane or maist nane o’ yer informa- 
tion for the people, and nane o’ yer cursed 
| sensational literature. A mild _ musical 
melancholy soul that got thae books thegi- 
ther and thumbed them as they hae been.” 
David rose at short. intervals from his 


back tae mummy again,” David sniggered as | 
he limped half-fainting across the room, to 
resume his seat and his meditations. 

This hot wind was a kind of terror to him. 
It gave him unearthly sensations he could 
not tell of what or where, only they were 
such that he wished himself either not so old 


or not so far from home, and was sure 
that an old man, like an old tree, bears 
| transplanting ill. 

| When Miss Francis had finished her 
| afternoon’s work, her first thought was to 
| 1ook into the library and see how the day | 
ee 
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a 


chair, lifted the ened dark window-cullal 


close drawn to exclude light and heat, and } 
gazed out with a bewildered, awe- struck, half} 
comical expression on the whirling clouds of If 
dust, and wondered if they were the com-[jf 
mencement of the last day. 

“Every country,” he muttered, “has its | 
plagues like Egypt, and this is as like Egypt} 
and its plagues as Egypt i is like itsel’, That's, 
just the sirocco o’ the desert. Pharaoh} 
himsel’,—bring his mummy here and put lifer} 
in’t, would na ken the difference. 

“ And faith he would-na be long till he v 








was passing with David, and have some chat 
with him, and she was in the greater haste to 
do this, thinking she could predict from the 
look of the sky, that the usual sudden fall of 
the temperature after hot winds was near. 
Opening the door, she started back with a 
loud scream, and ran to seek help in the 
kitchen. She had found the old gatekeeper 
| lying beside his chair, apparently lifeless, the 
| book he had been reading still in his hand, 
David did not long remain unconscious. 
When he came to himself, seated in an arm- 
chair and surrounded by friends with anxious 
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faces, he could give little account of what had 
happened tohim. Mr. Tippett was persistent 
and dogmatic in attributing the seizure to the 
hot wind (having himself been once all but 
upset by a hot wind), but to this David 
seemed willing to assent, only with some 
reserve in favour of old age and frailty 
as superior causes of an “effect defective.” 
He was only sure of one thing, that whatever 
was the cause, the effect was past. H@ was 
easily persuaded to retire early to bed, but 
before going he jocosely challenged Mr. 
Tippett to a contest of early rising in which 
he was sure to be victorious. , 

Jeremiah occupied a dwelling of his own 
behind the station. When he threw open 
his window, as his custom was on jumping 
out of bed, he was astonished to see David 
standing outside. 

“Glad to see you,” he nodded at the 
open window. “ Right again. Just the hot 
wind did it, as I told you. Look here now, 
it’s cool this morning, is it not? and you are 
all right again, you see, which just proves I 
was right.” 

“‘ Open the door,” said David solemnly. 

“There you are,” said Jeremiah, jauntily 
throwing open his door. “Walk in, you 
have beat me after all. It’s not very often I 
am. beat in the same matter.” 

David, after entering, shut the door and 
sat down on the edge of a box, his eyes 
directed to the floor and apparently deaf to 
the overseer’s chatter. 

“Was yer mistress’s name Grace Macar- 
thur?” he asked. 

“It might be, I think it was, suppose it 
was, I believe it was,” replied Jeremiah, 
and his conscience checking him as he 
reflected that though he was not in court 
he was bound to tell the truth ali the same 
as if he were upon oath,. he corrected and 
amended his answer,—‘‘ Yes, it was Grace 
Macarthur, that was her name, I am pre- 
pared to say it was.” 

Jeremiah heard such a groan escape the 
old man at this answer, and saw him so 
much perturbed, that he feared another fit 
was coming on, and rushed to open the 
door and go for help. David, however, rose 
and placed his hand on the latch. 

“D’ye ken her story,” he asked in a 
whisper. “Ye need na be feared to tell 
me.” 

“IT do,” said Jeremiah, throwing his head 
on one side, as if shifting cargo (of informa- 
tion) to ease the ship. 

“Ye ken she was your master’s wife. 
What more d’ye ken?” 





a - 


“As much as anybody,” answered Jere- | 
miah, jerking his head to the opposite side. 

David sat down again on his box, the | 
strain which had been put on body and mind 
for the last dozen hours—for he had never 
slept—giving way and his strength along 
with it. 

‘I found her name in a book yesterday, | 
an auld copy o’ Watts’ ‘World to Come.’ 
I ken that book. It was gi’en to her by her 
mither. But answer me my question ; d’ye 
ken onything o’ her history?” 

“T do,” said Jeremiah, looking down upon 
David’s bald head, and trying to imagine it, 
and to treat it as that of a cross-examining 
attorney. 

“ And her husband’s tae?” inquired David. 

“Yes,” replied Jeremiah, with ‘obstinate 
taciturnity. . 

“Ye ken the reason he cam oot here at 
the first, and her after him. Ye ken he had 
to come.” | 

“JT do.. I know. he was. transported. | 
Judge’s mistake though, all the same.” 

“Man alive,” said David, rising to his feet 
and approaching Jeremiah with a beseeching 
expression, “ tell me whatever ye ken, for 
the love o’ God. Ye need na hide onything 
frae me. I’m no like him; but I’m a frien’ | 
o’ his, for a’ that—a near frien’.. His name , 
was: Morton, and it’s mine tae.” 

Jeremiah, thunderstruck, hastened to show 
that his understanding was quick even when 
he was amazed. 

“Then I presume you are ” 

“‘ His born brither,” interrupted. David. 

“ And Mr. Henry knows that, does he? | 
You have told him ?” 

This question recalled to David a long 
night’s misery. He had found it. impossible 
to sleep, or even to be at rest, and had spent | 
the hours of darkness marching. up and 
down his room. More confident the longer 
he thought of it, that the discovery he had 
made was genuine, he was only astonished to 
think it had not occurred to him before 
that the minister’s gentle, melancholy father 
and his delicate, sad wife were the loved 
and lost ones for whom he had grieved, and 
after whom he had yearned the greater part of 
his life. But in proportion as he was certain 
of this, he was doubtful whether any one else 
should know it. However it was told, the 
story was sure to fall like a thunderbolt on 
the minister and his sister. They would feel 
all, and more than all, the shame and sorrow 
there was, or appeared to be, in it, and would 
not see there was comfort and consolation in 
it too. Yet they were in danger of having 
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it told to them some day or other—possibly 
when the gates of death had closed upon the 
gatekeeper, and there was no one left to tell 


| it to them, except partially, from hearsay, 
| with all the distress and none of the con- 


solation belonging to it. 
Jeremiah, ignorant of the mental conflict 


| through which David had passed on this 


point, was quite clear that Henry Francis 
must be told the whole story right off. Duke 
George and he had made up their minds to 
that on other grounds, and were only waiting 
their opportunity. 

“ Read that, Mr. Groats,” he said, pre- 
senting a letter he drew from a bundle, for 
which he had dived into his desk—“ read 
that, and you'll get an insight into our affairs 
you have not yet got. It is necessary for us 
as executors, yoy will perceive, to mention 


something of his father’s history to Mr.° 


Henry. Griffen writes that letter ; Griffen is 
M‘Sumph’s partner. He went over to Tas- 
mania and found out who your brother was. 
He followed Miss Bessy and me over there, 
when she was talking of going to England. 
I shut him up, snuffed him out, riddled him 
through and through on the top of the coach 
going down from here. I caught him in 
Tasmania, and routed him out there, old fox 
that he is, and that letter is his revenge. He 
hates me. We could perhaps have made 
some arrangement with the other scoundrel, 
the big, fair-haired fellow ; but as for Griffen, 
with the big nose, after he had done eating 
you he would charge your executors for a 
toothpick. That’s my opinion of him, Mr. 
Groats. But read, for yourself.” 

David had to be shown he was holding 
the letter upside down, and began to read in 
an absent, mechanical manner :— 


“ Str,—You refer, in yours of the 26th ult., 
to two Acts of Vict.12. With your great 
knowledge of law, you will no doubt be 
aware of an Act 18 Vict. of the Lieut. 
Governor and Legislative Council of Vic- 


” 


“That, sir,” interrupted Jeremiah, “in the 
first place, is a hit at me. You will see the 


_ letter is addressed to me; it is the last we 
had from the scoundrel, before Mr. Francis, 
| your brother’s, death. 


In fact, sir, it was his 
death. But, Mr. Groats, you are an intelli- 
gent man; you can understand a plain fact. 


| That act is one of the most infamous acts 
| that ever was passed in a Christian country, 


or a barbarous country either. It is a bar- 
barous act, intituled ‘An Act to Prevent the 





Influx of Criminals into Victoria,’ and it 
provides that any convict who has come here 
from any penal colony, no matter how he 
has conducted himself, may be’ ordered to 
quit the colony within seven days, with, of 
course, public exposure and disgrace and the 
loss of his property ; can even be sentenced 
to hard labour, with or without irons, on the 
roads; and it also provides that persons 
aiding or abetting such convicts, or conceal- 
ing them, are to be punished. That infamous 
and atrocious act, sir, is the one referred to 
there by that scoundrel. But read on, and 
you'll see.” , : 

“You are no doubt acquainted with that 
act, and understand its bearing upon, you | 
and your senior partner, as holding property 
under the Crown. We think it is only neces- 
sary for us to say, therefore, that it will be 
proper for you to consider the provisions of 
the said act before availing yourself, as you 
propose to do, of the other acts referred to | 
in your letter.” 

“Yes, sir,” interrupted Jeremiah, “ they | 
were prepared to use that infamous act 
against us. But that letter was our death- 
warrant. At least, though it did not frighten 
me, it killed him—lI mean your brother, Mr. 
Groats. He had been ill for some time ; but 
after that he got worse and worse, till fever 
came on, and he sank fast—so fast, that Mr. | 
Jamieson, whom I sent for, was here only | 
just in time to see him breathe his last.” 

David groaned aloud where he sat, which | 
encouraged Jeremiah to continue his remi- | 
niscences, and to pitch them in a loftier key. | 

“We were a happy family once—for I was 
one of themselves. Fact is, sir, I am a man{ 
without friends at this moment. I have no | 
relations; I have had none for years that | 
I care for a gum-tree leaf more than I care | 
for anybody else. You will not believe it, | 
Mr. Groats, but I was the best friend and | 
supporter my family ever had, and some of | 
them had need of a friend’s help, and sup- | 
porter’s too. My cash-book here will show | 
it—show what I had to do for them, and | 
did too. Yet these very people, my own) 
relations, when I did my duty by shoot- 
ing that scoundrel in the store, must shake | 
their heads and say it was a terrible, an | 
awful thing to kill a man, and all that. Kill 
a man! I killed Barney Cheese, who was | 
not a man, but a beast. That was my re- 
wand. My feelings were hurt—for I am) 
tender in my feelings. I was disgusted and 
indignant. Just at that time, then, Mr. 
Jamieson spoke to me about coming here 
with your brother, and told me, of —— 
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| something of his history, and offered me a 


| share in the station, besides my salary. I 
| 


was glad of the chance, and I have never 
regretted taking it, and I don’t regret it now, 
though all is gone, as I believe. All that 
I am sorry for is, that the happy family we 
once were is broken up now, and the best 
part of it is in the grave. Yes, that is where 
the best part of it is now.” 

David jumped up and wrung the overseer’s 
hand with a passionate grip, which made 


| tears (perhaps coming at any rate) start into 


his eyes. 
“God Almighty bless you, ye’ve long been 


| a frien’ tae me, being such a frien’ to them.” 


“ Amen,” responded Jeremiah, overcome 
by the unwonted benediction, and speaking 


| with a huskiness in his voice. 


Mr. Tippett exerted himself to satisfy 


| David’s curiosity concerning his brother’s 
| earlier history in Australia. 
| forced to acknowledge that, even with the 
| aid of his cash-book, he could not answer 


But he was 


all questions on the subject. He was never 
long at a loss, however, even if his cash- 
book failed him. Before David could ‘say 
yes or no, he had darted out of the door 
to bring another memory to the assistance 
of his own. 

Duke George, to whom Jeremiah had 
rapidly sketched the situation, was prepared 
to interpret correctly the reception which he 
He under- 
stood the silent pressure of the hand by 


_which David meant to say, “ Beggar that I 


am, I am even poor in thanks.” To his 
simple and kindly nature this was an exces- 


| Sive return for any kindness he had meant 
| or done. 
| had to say of William Francis’s career was 
| to depreciate his own part in its prosperity. | 
| While Mr. Jamieson told his story, Jeremiah 


His effort accordingly in what he 


stood by his desk with his book and some 
bundles of papers at hand, as if expecting 


| to be referred to for exact information on 


some points. William Francis, it appeared, 
had the misfortune on his arrival to be sent 
to one of the outlying penal settlements of 


| the colony, confinement in which was pro- 
_ verbially horrible. 


His health gave way, 
and he had to be sent back to the capital, 


| where he was assigned to Mr. Jamieson. 


“TI knew he was a scholar,” said the 
Duke, “and come o’ decent folk. Besides, 
he was a countryman o’ my own, and I liked 
the look o’ him; and after he had been a 
while working with the other men at the 


| station, I thought he would be better away 





| from them; they were not bad fellows, but 


he was not like them, or they like him. I 
had need of a man, too—that was the fact 
—to take a kind o’ charge at an out-place I 
had, and so I sent him up there with a 
decent fellow to keep him company. It was 
a piece o’ hill country, fifty or sixty miles 
from my place, and when I went there I 
had generally to stay over the night, and 
then I had a deal o’ talk with him, and liked 
him the more the better I was acquainted 
wi him. It was a perfect farce sending him 
out to us the way he came. He was the 

ost harmless and peaceable soul that ever 
I saw in my life.” 

“ Almost my very words, Mr. David,” 
interposed Jeremiah, “almost my very 
words. The judge, sir, was a fool. I do 
not believe that he had ever read a page of 
Blackstone.” 

“ Well, as I was going to say,” continued 
the Duke, “I thought a pity of him after 
that, left up among the hills with nobody 
like himself to speak to, and so I brought 
him down again to the station, and gave him 
charge o’ the books and stores.” 

“It was then you heard from Mr. F 
about him?” inquired Jeremiah, who was 
impatient of all prolixity but his own. 

“ Ay, it was,” replied the Duke; “and 
what the good man wanted with me when 
he wrote to me asking me to call and see 
him, was what I could not imagine. But I 
did call the first time I was in the town, and 
there he introduced me to a young woman 
that he had taken into his house when she 
was ill, some weeks before.” 

“D’ye ken who she was?” the Duke in- 
quired, turning so as to address himself still 
more particularly to David. 

“Grace Macarthur,” replied the gate- 
keeper, without lifting his eyes from the 
floor. 

* Ay, it was her,” proceeded the Duke. 
“Tt was just her. There she was. She had 
come out to the colony directly after him, 
and not wanting to make herself kent or her 
errand either, she did not ask aboot him, 
but travelled from place to place in search 
of him, expecting to fall in with him in some 
road-gang or other. For two or three years 
she supported herself teaching here and 
there through the country, particularly at 
Hobart Town; but at last she fell ill and 
was taken to the hospital, where Mr. F——, 
good man, found her, and got her story out 
of her.” 

“‘ Poor Grace !” groaned David. 

“ Poor Grace!” responded Duke George, 
assisted by Jeremiah. 
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““What could a body do with them after 
that,” asked the Duke, brushing away a 
tear, “‘but get them out of the country as 
fast as possible? And, thanks to Jeremiah, 
our friend here, that was cleverly done. 
There never was a cleverer trick than that o’ 
yours, Jeremiah. Tell our old friend here 
how you dodged the port officer.” 

“My part,” said Jeremiah, “I beg to 
assure Mr. David, in comparison with yours, 
was small, and not worth mention. Since 
you wish me to mention it, however, I will. 
The difficulty was this. Names of persons 
leaving the colony had to be registered by 
the port officer ten days beforehand, to pre- 
vent escape of convicts, of course. Well, 
it was time for your brother, Mr. David, to | 
go. Miss Macarthur had previously left the | 
island. I, myself, was to follow in a week | 
or two, along with Mr. Jamieson, who had | 
to attend the marriage in Melbourne. SoI} 
go to the office to report a lot of people | 
going off by one of our schooners, William | 
Morton is my first name. ‘Who is William | 
Morton?’ ‘Convict, sir,’ I said touching my 
cap, ‘district of Dolomite.’ ‘Oh,’ said the | 





| work; and it would have been a happy thing 


“ Ay, ay,” said David, “I never gi’ed up 
the hope o’ hearing o’ him or seein’ him, 
But I micht hae had common sense tae ken | 
that if he was living he would hear I was off 
naebody kent where.” 

His father’s death, he then went on to say, | 
should have ended the business of the print. | 


for all concerned if his brother and he had 
dropped it. But they determined to carry it 
on. Short of capital, they were joined in it 
by the son of a small heritor in the parish, 
who, along with a little money, brought a 
great deal of pride and temper into the con- 
cern. William had been at college for some 
years, and had little taste or talent for com- 
mercial life; and David himself, while he 
ought to have been learning the trade, was || 
occupied “ whiles wi’ Shakspeare, whiles wi’ 
mischief ;” so that when it afterwards became 
necessary for him to work as a journeyman, 
he had not acquired the skill and experience 
of an apprentice. Things went on badly on |; 
the whole, though there were glimpses of || 
prosperity; but at length young Murdoch 
wanted to withdraw himself and his cash; 








port officer putting his finger to his nose;; and though the one would have been a 
‘we know your tricks, Jeremiah. Come on | blessed riddance, the other was an incon- 
with your other names; all convicts, I sup-| venient demand. This led to bickerings. 
pose?’ I knew he would not believe the | And with these there were mixed up other 


truth, and that my only chance was to tell | questions than those of money. Since child- 
it. When the officer came aboard at night | hood William Morton and Grace Macarthur, 
your brother answered to his name, and there | the minister’s daughter, had been friends and 
he was—all right, and we were all right too. | lovers. Murdoch, however, after joining the 
They could do nothing to us for shipping | business, and coming to stay in the neigh- 
him, except haul me up and drop me like a | bourhood of the manse, was William’s rival 


hot potato.” | 
Duke George had heard the story often | 
before, but he was as much amused by it as | 
ever, and he was opening his capacious 
mouth for a shout of laughter, when his eye | 
was caught by the figure of David sitting | 
solemnly on the box, and he checked himself | 
to stumble out the inquiry,— ' 
‘She was a minister’s daughter ?” 
“ Ay,” replied David, turning round and | 
grasping again~the hand of his brother’s | 


|—secretly at first, then openly—and was 


favoured by Grace’s parents, both of them 
“men, stern religious men,” who were better 
pleased with the heritor’s son than the’ 
printer’s. William was asked to discontinue 
his visits to the manse. He was told that he 
was not treating Murdoch well, and that his 
early piety was fading away. One evening 
the young men met on the footpath at the 
side of the glen, in the gorge of which the 
print work was situated; and there, in the 


benefactor. “She was the minister’s daughter | dark, a scuffle took place between them, in 
in the parish where we were born and brought the course of which Murdoch, who was 


up, and where my father and his father afore 
him had a sma’ print-work.” 


‘‘T have heard something of that from your | 


brother,” said the Duke. 

“Did ye ever hear him speak o’ his 
brither?” inquired the gatekeeper. 

“He had a brother, he told me; but if I 


recollect right, he either fancied or was told | 


that he left the country after he was banished 


| returning from the manse, was thrown over 4 
| rock into the burn, and taken up dead. 
“The judge was a fool,” interposed Jere- 
-miah, “I said so before. As clear a case of 
homicide, not culpable, as ever was called in 
court. Read Blackstone, and you'll see. The 
man, I repeat, was'a fool.” ; 
“ There ye’re wrang, I doot,” said David. 
“ He was mista’en for once, my friend, but 








himself,” | he was nae fool. When the lang indictment 
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| was read that day in the court, and it cam 
oot, bit by bit, that our partner wanted his 
| money, that we had quarrels wi’ him aboot 
that, that William and him were after the 
same lass, and we had mair and waur quarrels 
aboot that, and when the judge gaed ower 
thé story frae the beginning, as if it did na 
concern onybody livin’ in this planet or this 
| century—discussin’t, analyzin’t, wi’ nae feelin’ 
|| whatever, in a harsh slow voice—it was ter- 
| rible. Ye kent he was gaun to tell the jury 
|| to gie a wrang verdict ; but, man alive, and 
as sure’s death, ye would hae said, in spite o’ 
| yersel’, that he was richt. He was wrang, 
| far wrang; but he was nae fool.” 
“ A fool he was,” persisted Jeremiah, “a 

| legal fool.” 
|  “ Frae that day tae this,” continued David, 
| “Grace Macarthur has been to me a mys- 
| tery—a mystery. She left the place before 
| I left mysel’. She vanished into the dark, 

and I after her, as fast and as far as I 
| could. And here the lang chase ends—here 
|| I am, and she is not.” 








CHAPTER XXX. 


| Ir was a painful morning’s work for Mr. 
|| Jamieson to go to his nephew with the infor- 
| mation which Jeremiah and he thought it 
| nécessary to give him. But when it was over, 
he was well satisfied with the style in which 
| it had been done. 

“It was just as I told you,” he observed 
with a beaming countenance to,;David Groats 
| and Jeremiah. “He stood it all like a man, 
| and a minister o’ the blessed gospel. There 
was a tear in his eye, maybe ; he could not 
help that, poor fellow, for he was as fond of 
his father and mother as they were of him. 
| But that was all.” 
| “He is too well learned, and too clever 
| by nature,” said Jeremiah, “not to see 
| through it all ata glance. I did so myself. 
| You did not forget to tell him, I hope—for 
| that is a great point in the case—that the 
judge on the bench must have been a fool. 
|| Mr. David here shakes his head; he does 
not agree with me yet on that point. But 
what I say is—read Blackstone, page 182, 
vol. 4, and you'll see; only a fool could 
have made the mistake, with his Blackstone 
before him.” 

“It’s not much Henry does not under- 
stand, law or gospel either, eh David ?” said 
the Duke. ‘“ My word, if he’s not clever and 
sharp, what are you and me and the like o’ 
us to think o’ ourselves, David ? e just 
sat and glowered at me, but he took me up 
almost before I was out with it, and he 
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hardly ever opened his lips to ask a question, 
or say what he thought.” 

“Poor lad,” groaned David, interpreting 
correctly the silence of which the Duke was 
giving his account. 

“We can explain everything to him now 
from beginning to end,” said Jeremiah, “ that’s 
one good job. You would tell him, of course, 
I have the papers and accounts all ready for 
him, whenever he would like to see them.” 

“I said something to him about our affairs,” 
replied the Duke, “ but he was not curious 
that way, I thought; so I came away 
and left him to himself. We can have a 
talk with him again on that subject, you 
know, at any time.” 

Duke George was not so skilful an observer 
of a friend’s countenance as of the faces of 
his sheep, and mistook in his nephew's case 
despair for indifference or courage. In the 
course of a few months Henry Francis had 
lived a long life. His troubles and anxieties, 
such as they were, and to whatever extent real 
or imaginary, had so completely occupied 
him and mastered him as to form the only 
past of which he was conscious, so that it 
seemed as if they were as old as himself. His 
very ecstasy, when at odd moments he allowed 
himself to hope for happiness in love, had its 
roots in torment, for it did not seem to have 
the right to be, which other fair and glorious 
things in the world had. He was prepared, 
therefore — only in a way which even a 
shrewder man than his uncle might not have 
guessed—to receive ill tidings with calmness. 
He was stunned by the Duke’s first sentences, 
and hardly apprehended what came after. 
He knew, however, that at one plunge he had 
reached the bottom of those depths into which 
he had been sinking or fearing to sink, and 
that he could fall no further and need make 
no effort to rise. It was still early morning 
when the Duke came to him. It was long 
after midday before he left his room. How 
he had passed the interval he could not have 
made plain to himself. He had been as one 
who dreams that he dreams—dreams that the 
whole world of things familiar and dear and 
sacred has fallen in a moment into shapeless 
and hopeless ruin round about him. 

Bessy’s entrance into the room awoke him 
for a moment, and recalled him to himself. 
He started up with a suppressed groan 
on hearing the door opened. Seeing it 
was his sister, he came forward to meet 
her, affecting as well as he could his usual 
smile, placed his hands, as he often did, 
‘on her shoulders and looked at her for 
a moment to read in her eyes whether the 
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news which had stunned him had been told 
to her. Thankful to find that there was no 
sign of this in her look, he kissed her cheek, 
and wheeling her gently round as if in sport, 
but really to take her eyes off his face, he 
begged her to be gone and allow no one to 
come near him till dinner-time, alleging that 
though he was not ill, he was resolved to 
fast till then. Bessy saw the affectation of 
pleasantry in his manner, noted it as affec- 
tation, and did not stay to argue with him, 
but left the room after making her usual 
round in it, wondering what new grief had 
befallen him. Sitting down after she had 
gone, he was soon lost again in the strange 
confusions of his thought, so that it was near 
the hour of her return before he could rouse 
himself to determine whether or not he was 
yet prepared to meet her and other people 
at dinner. He felt that it was his duty to go 
at once and thank Duke George and Jeremiah 
for all they had been and done, and to re- 
cognise David Groats in that new character 
of relative which had been so strangely 
brought to light. But he needed some time 
yet, he felt still more keenly, to recover from 
his agony before seeing any one, and it had 
occurred to him that he might leave an ex- 
cuse for himself to be given to Bessy by 
one of the servants, and go and spend the 
afternoon beside those two graves which had 
often before been his solitary haunt, and 
which would now, more than ever, be a fit 
scene for his meditations. 

He stole out of the house by one of the 
side-doors opening on the garden, but had 
only gone a few steps before he hesitated, 
stopped, turned back and went to his room 
again, carefully locking the door behind him. 
No letter could be sent off to England for 
a week or two, but he must write to Hetty 
at once. So much of his burden he must 
throw off on the spot, there being no need to 
carry it further. Since the thing was such 
anguish to do and must be done, the sooner 
it was done the better. His face, for a 
moment, was buried in his hands over the 
small writing-table in the room, and then he 
took up his pen and began to write. He 
adverted to a previous letter in which he had 
had to mention sad events—his father’s 
death, Hubert’s disappearance, the probable 
loss of the property—and told there were 
misfortunes behind these, in one supreme 
respect more crushing than these, of which 
at the time he had no suspicion or apprehen- 
sion. He explained how David Groats: had 
made his great discovery, and confessed with 
anguish that in that discovery a death-blow 


had been given to delirious hopes, the ex- 
tinction of which was made all the more 
bitter and cruel by the doubt whether it was 
ever anything but mad and wicked selfish- 
ness to entertain them. He acknowledged 
that the events undef the influence of which 
he was writing were too fresh and too painful 
to be calmly weighed, but declared one thing 
was certain—that they involved for him the 
loss of all that made life worth having. There 
was but one addition, he fancied, could be 
made to his misery ; viz., to suppose that the 
shadow of it would long darken another life. 

“ Farewell, may you be happy!—a poor 
and heathen wish, but, poor and heathen as 
it is, it is the only prayer I have heart now to 
pray for you or for myself.” 

This passionate prayer uttered, he left 
the house again, taking the garden road 
as the quietest, and was soon lost in the bush. 
As he approached the neighbourhood of the 
graves, he made haste to gain the shade of 
the pines surrounding them, and escape the 
fierce sunshine, which made even a short 
walk distressing, and, weak and weary from 
his anguish, threw himself down with a 
groan at the foot of the first tree he reached. 
As he did so David Groats, who had been 
driven by the glare of the sun into the same 
shady place, and had lain down on his back 
and lost himself in thoughts of home, and 
scenes and acquaintance of his youth, started 
up and looked wildly round him. It was a 
groan of one in pain he had heard. He was 
sure of that. Heard there, too, of all places, 
it startled the very soul, as if the dead 
stirred, especially as it seemed to give voice 
to sepulchral thoughts. 

Mr. Francis, hearing some one stir, was no | 
less startled. He had come here now because, 
for one thing, the place was a solitude in | 
solitude. He sprang to his feet, and advance- 
ing a few steps to see who or what had 
moved, met David a few yards from the 
graves. It was a great moment for both. 
They were both endowed with eloquence— 
that untaught and incommunicable eloquence 
which belongs to warmth and wealth of feel- 
ing—but just because thus gifted, they grasped 
each other’s hands in dumb show, and could 
not have spoken without desecrating silence. 
David’s explosive nature, however, was too 
much excited to admit of his standing still. 
Though his tongue was bound, his legs were 
free. He had taken off his hat, and carrying 
it before him, he began limping up and down 
among the pines, his bald head, as it was, 
struck here and there by a ray of sunshine, 





glancing like a’ ball of silver. Having ex- 
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pended time and force in this way, he halted, 
his hat still in his hand, and his head bent 
over one of the yan and muttered as if to 
| himself— 

“So he led them through the depths as 
through the wilderness. Thy righteousness 
is like the great mountains ; thy judgments 
are a great deep.” 

Though the words were lost to Mr. 
Francis’s ear in the sighs and groans with 
which they were mingled, he could guess 
their drift, and at any rate knew well the 
feeling which prompted them. His own feel- 
ings till now had been pent up, and found 
no relief or expression, but this burst of 
David’s passion, though subdued, was more 
than sufficient to overcome him. He turned 
away with a groan, which caused David 
to lift his head with a start, and which drew 
from him a string of Shakesperian and biblical 
adjurations expressive of fright. Mr. 
Francis again threw himself down on the 
ground. David passed and repassed him in 
silence, or muttering to himself inaudibly. 
As he came and went again and again, how- 
ever, he was saying— 

‘“* He took them from a fearful pit, and from 
the miry clay, and set their feet upon a rock, 
and established their goings, and put a new 
song in their mouth.” 

Once more, limping past, he gasped out 
in a high falsetto— 

“They were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in death they are not divided.” 

Next time he was audible, he appeared to 
be pursuing a similar vein of reflection— 

“Death could na’ divide them, for life 
could na’, Worse nor death was in their 
cup, but they drank it thegither, and it was 
sweetened to their taste.” 

It appeared once in the course of his per- 
| ambulations as if the prayer of Simeon had 
| risen to David's lips, but if he got as far as 
| “ Now lettest thou,” he got no further, pos- 
| sibly as thinking that “thy servant” was a 
, term somehow not quite applicable to him- 
self. 

“The dead and those that go down to 
| silence do not record his praise; if they 
could they would though,” he said, halting 
| opposite the minister, who was now rising to 
| his feet. “I’m sure o’ that. There’s mair 
' comfort here nor sorrow, after a’. There’s 
| mair to be thankful for nor vexed for:” Saying 
which he fairly broke down and sobbed 
aloud. 

Mr. Francis, as David and he, both silent, 
returned to the house together, argued with 
himself that all this must be true. But it 
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was not true to him ; it yielded him no con- | 
solation. His nature had been too rudely 
shocked to admit of the cure of grief being 
summary. David knew this, and made 
allowance for it. But as time passed, and 
his young friend’s depression and misery | 
remained what it was or increased, he was | 
forced to give himself a better account of it 
than he had done at first. 

“ Ass that I am, and aye was and ever will 
be,” he said to himself. ‘ There’s a golden 
lass tae every tragedy, and ane tae this. 
It’s Ophelia, and nae ghost, that Hamlet’s 
distracted about this time, and it ’Il be hard 
tae cure him.” 

David was much like a distracted lover 
himself, in spite of his age and limping gait, 
as he loitered about in the bush, and thought 
out the question of Hamlet’s distraction. 
He was now extremely dejected, and then 
strangely excited, as he went on debating 
it with himself. Something sad occurred to 
him at one moment, and he limped along 
with his head bent and his arms akimbo—a 
picture of hopeless wretchedness. Then 
a grotesque idea entered his brain, and he 
looked up and around with a momentary 
smile and a hysterical snigger. 

“Shades o’ my’ ancestors,” he “muttered, 
addressing himself to a huge gum-tree, at 
the foot. of which he had halted on one of 
his solitary walks, “I tak ye for his lord- 
ship, and I come up to ye and begin this 
way: ‘My lord, I’m David Groats, yer 
humble servant. I’m weel kent to your 
lordship, being yer gatekeeper, and I’m happy 
tae inform ye you and me’s gaun to be 
friens. My nephew, the minister—his 
father was banished—is gaun tae marry a 
frien’ o’ yours. Yer lordship, I’m sure ’ll be 
glad to hear ’t.’” 

He looked round to see that his folly was 
not seen or heard, and ashamed both of the 
tears and laughter which mingled with it, 
and which united to choke his utterance, he 
cleared his throat once or twice, and re- 
sumed his walk and his muttering. 

“ Tf that’s ane o’ his troubles, I maun ease 
his mind aboot that. Exit the gatekeeper 
to make room for company. I'll no be a 
bogle in that pleasant yaird.” 

Another idea struck him, which had some 
connection with this. 

“ Ophelia’s a delicate subject tae speak tae 
him aboot, but may be it would be mair deli- 
cate yet tae mention cash tae him. His 
pride would na suffer ’t, may be; but we 


‘maun see aboot cash tae—that’s may be ane 


o’ his troubles, though no the biggest.” 
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Duke George’s “intellectual machinery,” 
such as it was, worked wonderfully in one busi- 
| ness—that of effecting a final settlement of the 
affairs of his deceased friend. “ The law’s 
| delay” was intolerable to him. He resolved, 
at Jeremiah’s instigation, to be his own lawyer 
| for once, and see what he could do. He 
| went down to Croydon, and, by dint of 
answering threat with threat, compelled 
M‘Sumph to grant more favourable terms 
than could have been hoped for. There 
was nothing which he was not prepared to 
sacrifice to avoid the exposure of the family 
blot, but there was nothing for which he 
| affected to care less. When exposure was 
threatened by Mr. Griffen, his reply was, 
that if the threat was carried out he should 
take care the only party who should profit by 
| it would be the government, legally entitled 
to escheat the whole property. His policy 
| was the best, as regards success, that 
could have been adopted. He returned 
home in triumph, and was congratulated by 
Jeremiah upon having done the very thing 
which he would himself have done under 
| the circumstances. 
| In the course of a few weeks from the date 
of the resolution to dispose of the property, 
| almost the only trace that remained to show 
| where the Francis family had been was the 
| graves of theirdead. The transfer of estates, 
which in point of magnitude might be duke- 
| doms, is a simple process in the bush, com- 
| pared with what it is in England. It has 
more resemblance to the shifting of a 
Bedouin’s tent in the desert than to the dis- 
| possession from its paternal acres and its 
| county dignities of an ancient English 
race. A. purchaser had been found for 
| the property of William Francis without 
difficulty ; he had come up from Melbourne 
| at once to see his purchase, and to take 
| possession; and a few days later Duke 
| George, Jeremiah, and Bessy, with a couple 
| of dray-loads of personal baggage following 
| them, were on the road to Tasmania by way 
| of Melbourne, whither David Groats. and 
Mr. Francis had preceded them, the former 
to sail for England, and the latter to take up 
| his abode in the city until he had better con- 
| sidered what to make of himself. 
_ To Bessy the journey to Melbourne was 
| mournful, and was made not the less so by 
the combined and persevering efforts of her 
| companions to raise her spirits by cheerful 
| talk, and an occasional burst of jocularity. 
She clung with womanly devotion to scenes 
consecrated to her by the tendergst and 
sweetest affections, and she could not feel 





that she had looked her last upon them all 
without a passtonate sorrow. She loved | 
Jeremiah much, and Duke George perhaps | 


| 
| 


still more ; but under the circumstances she | 


wished she had been her brother's com- 
panion instead of theirs. 
sadness would have been congenial. 

The old gatekeeper was returning home, 
as he said to himself, carrying a heavy mixed 
cargo, and much of it dead weight. He un- 
derstood better now how his great discovery 
affected others—his nephew in particular. 
They had had long conversations together, 
from which he soon inferred that his small 
plans for making the course of true love run 
smooth, by withdrawing his own shadow 
from it, and for supplementing the young 
minister’s fortune out of his own, were 
quite beside the mark. Jeremiah and he 
had both talked with Duke George re- 
specting Mr. Francis’s position and pros- 
pects in point of means. 
the fact that more favourable terms than 
could have been expected had been wrung 
out of M‘Sumph, what remained of the 
estate, to be divided between Henry and 
his sister, was a sum which. would yield 
only a modest yearly income for one. Jere- 
miah wished to supplement this out of his 
funds, because his conscience pointed him 
out as the original author of the family mis- 
fortunes. 
it, because he had a kinsman’s right, and 
(relatively to his wants and habits) a lord’s 
ability to do so. Duke George, however, 
cut short all proposals on this head by the 


David insisted upon adding to | 


Now for once his | 


Notwithstanding | 





intimation that Bessy was already provided | 
for, and that there was enough left for the | 


present use of a young bachelor. 


David was foiled in this matter of money. | 


He was helplessly beaten in the other and 
more serious matter of romance. 
fessed he had no advice to give, but that it 


He con- | 


was necessary to yield to fate. He would fain , 
have counselled his nephew to return home | 


with him, if only to make an effort to begin 
life anew, but the words choked him; and 
he acquiesced, with inward groans, in a con- 
clusion which in all probability implied that 
they were parting for ever. 

“Ye mind,” he said to the young minister, 
“ the sermon ye preached in Nickle-Jarvies- 
ton, in St. Peter’s kirk, on Jacob and Esau. 
Ye mind ye quoted the lines,— 


* Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





Ither folks’ angels walk wi’ us, as weel as | 
our ain, but, man alive! wha kens what's | 
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| It is often spoken of as the Bastille of the 
|| poor, and by many it is regarded as little, if 


'| gusto among classes of whom it is no libel to 
| say that they were qualified by experience 
| to speak alike of prisons and workhouses. 


|| object is to set forth the comparative dietary 
| and other advantages of a state of penal 
| servitude—a state in which, 
|| this precious ditty, 


| is regarded as 


| portals might fitly be written,— 


| has been embodied in a doggerel song which 
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earth ?” 

Duke George and Jeremiah arrived in 
Melbourne just in time to part once more 
with David on the deck of his ship, and to 
infuse into an occasion, which decidedly 
tended to gloom, a dash of pleasantry. ‘The 
Duke was full of glee; he had heard joyful 
news on his way down. M‘Sumph and his 
partner were already at loggerheads; had 
quarrelled over the Francis affairs. The 
Major was suing Griffen for defamation, and 
Griffen was prosecuting the Major for | 
assault. Almost to the last moment, and | 
just before pressing the old man’s hand once | 





good and what's ill angel in this dim spot o’ 


more by way of final adieu, Duke George 
strove to impress on David’s mind that this 
was a piece of famous news. As the boat 
which carried his friends shorewards, after 
parting from him, lessened in the dis- 
tance, and the mournful faces of Henry and 
Bessy Francis could no longer be distin- 
guished, David, standing on the deck, his 
hat in his hand, his eyes still wet with 
tears, thought he heard the Duke's wild 
guffaw resound above the murmur of the 





rippling waters, and mused upon the mys- 
tery of life, with its kindly narrow bounds 


for one man, and its vast shadowy borders 
| for another. 








HE House”—as the workhouse is 
familiarly called among officials, and 

the poor—is probably the most abused of 
the many much abused of our public insti- 
tutions. It has a decidedly evil reputation, 


“ A habitation, 
But under some prodigous ban of excommunication ” 


—a veritable house of woe, over whose 


“ All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 


any, better than a prison,—a sentiment which 


I have frequently heard sung with much 


“Penal servitude before the workhouse for me ”’ 


is the refrain of the song, and its general 


according to 


“ They feed you, and they clothe you, 

Better than a working man or a soldier.” 
The feeling against the workhouse is not 
only intense, it is widespread also, being 
generally shared by such of the rich as give 
thought to the poor. In short, it is the 
popular view of the matter, and like many 
other popular views, it is erroneous. The 
“Bastille” view was doubtless founded on 
fact, and there may have been a time when 
the workhouse, as an institution, fully de- 
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served such obloquy as this implies; but 
XV—54 


those times have passed. This is a reform- 
ing age, and there has been reform in work- 
house as well as in other public matters. 
Though there may still be instances of neglect 
or hardheartedness on the part of workhouse 
officials, “The House,” as now constituted 
and conducted, does upon the whole benefici- 
ally and successfully discharge the functions 
assigned to it. As the publicly paid-for 
refuge for the destitute, to the maintenance 
of which many who are themselves upon the 
verge of destitution are forced to contribute, 
it is as desirable as, a// things considered, it is 
wise or just that it should be. 

Let us look at the “ House” and its opera- 
tions as they actually are. The one in my 
own district is a fair specimen, and we will 
take it as our example. It is pleasantly 
situated on a bit of semi-country road run- 
ning between two metropolitan suburbs. It 
lies a little way back from the highway, in 
the midst of its own tolerably extensive 
grounds, and it is approached by a short 
drive. Its plainness of architecture and many- 
windowed aspect indicate at once that it is 
a public institution; but there is certainly 
nothing prison-like about it. 


board-room and other offices which are on 


This is espe- | 
cially the case on a first view, since in the | 












the front or entrance side, the severe sim- 
plicity of the rest of the building has been | 
slightly departed from with good effect as to | 


cheeriness of appearance. ‘The House is 
constructed to accommodate about eight 
hundred and fifty inmates, upon a scale 
of allowance of air space per individual 
such as rarely falls to the lot of the poor, 
not to speak of the better quality of the air ; 
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for, unlike the homes of the poor, the | assigned to them, they are—the state of 
House is in an open healthy situation, and is | their health permitting—well bathed, and 
kept scrupulously clean and fresh, the labour | after this they are provided with a clean 
of the able-bodied inmates being chiefly | suite of the house uniform. 
directed to maintaining cleanliness. 


complete. 


door relief being made in the house. Very | 


can testify, from having tasted it frequently | ticketed, and deposited in a rack similar to 
and at all seasons. 


supplied to the non-pauper public, for the | taking his or her discharge. If, however, an 


flour sent to the House is tested, and the | inmate dies in the House, and is buried at | 
its cost, the clothes become the property of 


| 


House bakers have not the same induce- | 
ments to adulteration as private traders have. | the Board of Guardians, and are generally 
The able-bodied inmates take their meals in | utilised in “rigging-out” tramps who may 


a dining-hall capable of accommodating four | “ do a tear-up,” and who cannot, of course, | 
hundred persons, the men at one time and | be turned into the streets or taken into a | 


the women at another; while an array of | police-court in a state of nudity. 
specially made dishes with well - fitting | 
covers secures that the meals of those in | sightly as it might be, but it is warm, com- 


the sick wards or others who are unable | fortable, and clean, and the dietary allowance,, | 
to be present in the hall shall be served | though not sumptuous, is certainly a long | 


hot. Various appliances for testing goods|way above “starvation” standard, being | 
are kept upon the premises, and any-| based upon calculations according to which | 
thing not up to standard is returned to the | it is sufficient for the maintenance of health 
vendor. Last but not least in the equip- | in the able-bodied, or suitable to the wants. | 
ment of the establishment is a sixty-horse | of the infirm, The make-up of a day’s or 
engine which furnishes motive power for the | week’s meals may vary slightly in different. | 
supply of hot water, the various cooking | houses, but substantially the dietary scale is. | 
operations, and other things of that kind. | the same in all, so that the scale adopted in | 
In fact it may be said, that in a plain style | the House of my district may be quoted as it | 
the House is fitted up with all the appliances | stands, without any danger of misleading | 
of a good hotel, and affords such convenience | readers as to what pauper diet really is. The 
to its inmates as many a ratepayer might envy. | scale is :— 

The orders for admission to the House are| For « AsLE-BopIED INMATES OF ALL AGES.” 


Their own | 
The | clothing is taken charge of by officials, and | 
cooking arrangements are extensive and | if, on being overhauled, it is found to be | 
There is a large bakery which | infested in a way that need not be particu- | 
turns out three thousand loaves per week, | larly specified, it is put into a furnace and | 
the bread for out-door as well as for in- | subjected toa heat just sufficient to extinguish | 
animal life, without destroying the materials. | 
sound and sweet bread it is too, as we| After undergoing this process it is bundled, | 


It is probably more | those to be seen in pawn-shops, and there it | 
wholesome, too, than the bulk of that| remains, to be claimed by the owner on 


The House uniform is perhaps not as. | 








given by the relieving officer at his office, 
and when the person on whose behalf the 
order is made is sick or infirm, an order for 
the house cab is given at the same time. 
The able-bodied, however, are expected -to 
convey themselves to the House, and to 
present themselves on the date named in the 
order—a date usually left to be selected by 
themselves—under penalty of forfeiture of 
the order. The person arriving at the 
House with an order is placed in the receiv- 
ing-ward until visited by the doctor, who, 
after an examination, assigns a ward, this 
point resting entirely with him. If the 
person is suffering from any contagious 
disease, he is placed in the “ Foul” or fever 


ward, while other cases of sickness or of in- | 


firmity are relegated to the ordinary sick 
wards, and the able-bodied are sent to the 
general wards. Before passing to the wards 


Breakfast :—Five ounces of bread and one pint | 
of oatmeal porridge. Dinner :—Five ounces_of meat | 
and eight ounces of potatoes three days a week, 
four ounces of bread and a pint and a half of pea- 
soup two days a week, four ounces of bread anda | 
pint and a half of Irish stew one day, and sixteen 
ounces of suet pudding one day. Supper :—Five | 
ounces of bread and one pint of mutton broth three 
times a week, and five ounces of bread and a pint of | 
oatmeal porridge four times a week. 


For “INFIRM INMATES OF ALL AGES.” 
Breakfast :—Five ounces of bread, half an ounce of 
butter, and a pint of tea, every day. Dinner :— Four | 
ounces of meat and eight ounces of potatoes four | 
| times a week, four ounces of bread and a pint and 
| a half of pea soup once a week, four ounces of bread 
| and a pint and a half of Irish stew once a week, and 
| sixteen ounces of suet pudding once a week. Supper:. 
—Five ounces of bread, half an ounce of butter, andi 

a pint of tea daily. 





| 
| 
| 


|For those engaged in the more laborious 
_ occupations of the House there is an “ Extra 


| Labour Diet,” consisting of a uniform daily | 
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allowance. of six ounces of bread, half an 
ounce of butter, and a pint of tea, for break- 
fast ; five ounces of meat and eight ounces 
of potatoes for dinner; and six ounces of 
bread, half an ounce of butter, and a pint of 
tea for supper. ‘There is a separate scale for 
sick inmates, in which fish, soup, beef-tea, 
bacon, eggs, and milk are added to the 
articles in the scale already quoted, while in 
all cases of sickness the doctor has full power 
to order whatever special article of diet or 
nourishment he may consider necessary or 
suitable. 

Such is the dietary allowance of the House 
as to quantity, and it is a standing order that 
any inmate can demand to have his allow- 
ance weighed or measured, if he suspects 
any deficiency. I can speak to the articles 
generally being good of their kind, to the 
soup, stew, and porridge being fairly strong 
and palatable, and to everything being well 
prepared. The cooking apparatus is, as I 
have said, extensive and complete, and the 
guiding principle of the culinary operations 
is that “care should be taken that the 
food is properly cooked, so that on the one 
hand no needless waste in cooking may occur, 
and on the other hand that the aged may be 
able to masticate it without difficulty.” In 
conclusion, on the food allowance of the 
House, I can only say that, let whoever will 
—whether inmate or non-inmate—consider 
it insufficient, thousands of the hard-working 
poor out of the house, and hundreds of poor 
ratepayers who contribute to the maintenance 
of the House, would consider themselves 
fortunate to have such a scale of living 
secured to them. 

Having been assigned a ward, the inmate 
is then told off for some particular kind of 
labour. The women are mostly employed 
in washing and keeping the house clean, a 
few also acting as nurses and attendants ; 
the younger and more able-bodied women 
of course being put to the wash-tub, and the 
other more laborious tasks of the female 
labour department. The labour for male 
inmates is of a more diversified character. 
Attached to the house is an engineer’s, a 
| carpenter’s, a tailor’s, and a shoemaker’s- 
; Shop, and men belonging to any of those 
trades are sent into the workshops, which 
are each under the management of a paid 
hand who acts as foreman. The repairs of 
the House, and of the house garments and 
shoes, are done in these shops, in which 
there is also of course a certain amount of 
unskilled as well as of skilled labour re- 
@uired. Those not engaged in the work- 





shops assist in the bakery or the cooking 
department, or attend to the fires, or help 
with the scrubbing; while, as in the case of 
the women, some occasionally assist in the 
nursing, or sit up at nights with sick inmates 
whose condition requires such attention. 

Any public sick-ward is but a dreary 
spectacle, but the sick-wards of a workhouse 
are, I think, the dreariest of all. The bare 
whitewashed walls, the sombre pauper-dress 
of those who are well enough to be sitting 
up, and the gaunt world-worn look on many 


| of the faces go to make up as chilling a 


picture as can well be imagined ; and one that 
strikes with a doubly depressing effect upon 
any one who, like myself, recognises familiar 
faces in it. Faces that you have missed 
from their customary haunts here meet you 
again, with perhaps the death-damp upon 
them, or distorted with agony, or painfully 
wasted with the hunger that has brought 
about the disease that has laid them upon 
the bed of a workhouse sick-ward—a ward 
in which almost every day “ somebody’s 
darling is dying;” some man or woman 
beaten down in the battle of life, and who 
perhaps, ere evil days drew nigh, had little 
thought of coming to die in a workhouse 
ward and fill a pauper’s unmarked grave. 
Ah me! How many and many a sad and 
bitter parting the whitewashed walls of the 
workhouse sick-wards see, are daily seeing ! 
Scarcely less depressing are the but too 
well-filled Imbecile-ward, with its padded 
room, and moping, mooning gibbering in- 
mates, some of the more excitable of whom 
buttonhole you and pour their foolish stories 
into your ear. Sadder sight still to some 
would be the day-room attached to the lying- 
in ward. Round its walls run a manger-like 
structure, divided by partitions into little 
beds. In some of these beds infants are 
peacefully slumbering, while up and down 
the room—and if the weather is fine, in the 
parts of the grounds immediately adjoining 
the room—walk some score or so of mothers, 
each carrying her infant. Some of these 
women are married, but many of them—a 
majority of them probably—could apply to 
themselves Motherwell’s pathetic line,— 


“A mither yet nae wife.” 


The babies are well attended to, and very 
pretty and comfortable some of them look, 
but still you can but think of them with 
deepest pity. Poor little innocents, theirs is 
indeed a hard fate. They are born in shame, 


and in all likelihood to sorrow. ‘They rarely 
come to know anything of a father’s love or 
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care, and but too often they are strangers 
also to the blessings of a mother’s love. The 
mother is in most cases unable, and fre- 
quently unwilling to support them in any- 
| thing like comfort. The fact of their being 
| mothers makes it difficult for them to support 
| themselves, and while they are out in the 
world seeking such living as they can gain, 
their children are left to “scratch for them- 
selves,” or consigned to the tender mercies 
|| of “minders,” of the baby-farming type. 
Some of these unwedded mothers are in the 
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House for the second or third time on the 
same errand, but the majority of them—and | 
numbers of these mere girls—are newly | 
fallen. ‘They have for the most part been | 
domestic servants, but they will leave the | 
House without a character, their hands tied | 
and a frowning world before them; so that | 
it can scarcely be matter for surprise, | 
however much it may be for sorrow, that 
many of them should go—as they do—to 
swell the ranks of the “unfortunates.” These 
are a class of cases which might, I think, be 
watched by any society whose mission is to 
deal with fallen women. 

In another part of the House isa children’s 
ward, familiarly called “the Nursery,” in | 
which are the children of inmates, and others | 
who are under three years of age—children | 
over three being sent to the district schools. | 











The children are well fed, well cared for, 
and well supplied with toys. They romp 
about freely, seem fond of their attendants, 
and look happy. Some are orphans, others 
have been deserted by parents who are 
known, and others again are “dropped” 
children of parents unknown—children who 
have been found on door-steps, or in gardens, 
or behind hedges ; who have been christened 
by all sorts of whimsical names, and are 
regarded by officials as in an especial sense 
the children of the House. 

The getting-up bell rings at six o’clock in 
the morning, and the breakfast for the able- 
bodied is ready at seven, and any who are 
not at table by that time forfeit the meal. 
The breakfast for the infirm is served half an 
hour later, and in their case the law of for- 
feiture is not strictly carried out. During 
the day the dining-hall serves as a common 
room; at eight in the evening the retiring- 
bell rings, and by nine all inmates are 
expected to be in bed. On Sunday the 
Chaplain of the House conducts a service 
within the walls. Attendance at the service 


is optional, and some of the inmates prefer 
to remain in their wards, while others among 





of Dissenting bodies, are allowed to go out 
to attend places of worship connected with 
their respective denominations. The inmates 
of the House have also opportunities for 
mental as well as for spiritual improvement 
afforded them. Attached to reading-boards 
suspended from the walls of the ward are 
copies of the current numbers of the Band of 
Hope, the British Workman, and other 
periodicals of that stamp,.while there is a 
small library from which those who wish can 
have books on application—this department 
being, I believe, under the management of 
the City Mission Society. Visitors to the 
sick are allowed once a week, and in case 
of any one being dangerously ill, their rela- 
tives—if they have any—are immediately 
communicated with, and can, if they choose, 
visit to the utmost extent that the doctor 
will permit. The able-bodied and others 
are allowed visitors once a month, and each 
inmate is allowed a day out once a month. 
The washerwomen of the House, who are | 
the younger and stronger among the able- 
bodied women, have the first Saturday of 
each month as their day out, the washing 
always being well out of hand on Saturday ; 
the male inmates have the following Monday, 
and the remainder of the women the Tues- 
day. The stoppage of the monthly holiday 
is the chief punishment inflicted for miscon- 
duct ; but upon the matter of punishment, 
or any other in respect to which inmates 
may consider themselves aggrieved, they have 
both the right and opportunity to appeal to 
the Board of Guardians, who sit within the 
walls of the House once a week. The 
Visiting Committee, when making their 
round, are careful to ask if there are any | 
complaints. Moreover, inmates can at any | 
time claim their discharge; and to hear tle | 
manner in which some of them do demand | 
it, one might think that it was them who had 
been keeping the House, not the House | 
keeping them. On the whole, therefore, those 
in the House are pretty securely protected 
against being, as they would say, “ put upon.” | 
The looks of the inmates certainly do no 
discredit to either the care or keeping of the 
House, and lend no support to the theory | 
that it is a place where the poor are hardly | 
dealt with—especially with any one who like | 
myself may happen to know how many of | 
these same inmates look when out of the | 
House. Some whom I have known out of | 
the House I experience considerable diffi- | 
culty in recognising in it, by reason of the | 
fact that when out I have never seen them | 








them who are Roman Catholics or members 





with a clean face or whole garments, while | 
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now they appear well washed and in com- 
fortable attire; while others whom I have 
rarely seen from under the influence of drink 
when out, have now, as the effect of their 
enforced sobriety, quite an altered manner. 
The old and infirm look comfortable and 
contented, and numbers of them will tell 
you with expressions of thankfulness that 
they are so. The able-bodied look stout 
and strong, and this I can say, that having 
seen something of laundries, and knowing 
large numbers of women who earn a living 
at the wash-tub, never elsewhere have I seen 
gathered together as stalwart and equally 
light-hearted a body of hands as those to 
be found in the washing department of the 
House. Any of the inmates who present a 
miserable appearance are for the most part 
those who have been the shortest time in it, 
those upon whom its regular living and habits 
have not yet had time to tell. 

From the brief description I have given of 
it, I think it will be tolerably evident that it 
is by no means a bad place for the poor. 
But if it is such a good place for them, it 
may be asked, why has it such an evil repu- 
tation? To the uninitiated this may appear 
a puzzling question, but the explanation is 
very simple. Whatever may have been the 
case in times past, the fault is not now in 
the constitution of the House, that constitu- 
tion being framed upon just and humane 
principles, and as a rule carried out in a just 
and kindly spirit by those entrusted to ad- 
| minister it. The House gets an ill name, 
| because the bulk of its inmates—I speak 
| now more particularly of its able-bodied 
| inmates—are persons of ill repute. They 
| are the least deserving of the public poor. 
| They are the lazy, loafing, thriftless, drunken 
| poor; and it is a significant fact that on 
| their days out numbers of them will return 
to the House more or less intoxicated, while 
some will not return at all. Indeed, it is no 
| uncommon thing for the pot valiant of either 
| sex to get up a grand fight among themselves 
| on these occasions. ‘The deserving poor are 
for the most part assisted with out-door 
| relief—the form of relief they as a rule 
| prefer. The House is only forced upon 
those who, as the administrators of poor 
relief have good reason to know, would 
make a bad use of any relief entrusted to 
their own hands. It is quite a habit with 
some of the greatest scamps among the men, 
and most worthless and dissolute among the 
women in the district, to “ give the House 
a turn,” from time to time, when all else has 
failed. They have been in and out the 








House a score of times, just going into it | 
long enough to ‘‘get their back up,” and 
then coming out to loaf about again till they 
are once more on the verge of starvation, or | 
broken down by dissipation. That such 
people as these should give the House a bad 
name when out of it is but natural. Its 
discipline is thoroughly hateful to them. | 
They do not work when out of the House, 
and are resentful at being made to work 
when in it; and they frequently make use 
of the fact of their being compelled to give | 
some little labour in return for their food, as 
a ground for finding fault with that food ; or 
taking a high-handed tone at any such sug- 
gestion as that ¢hkey should be asked to eat 
Australian meat, or anything of that kind. 
They object to the rules and regulations of | 
the House; and, indeed, are the sort of 
persons to object to amy rules or regulations, 
their life when out of the House having | 
nothing of rule or regulation about it. They | 
dislike the early rising and retiring of the | 
House, the methodical portioning out of | 
their hours, their enforced abstention from | 
drink, and above all the strict personal | 
cleanliness insisted upon in the House,— 
many of them having an almost hydrophobic | 
objection to water, and esteeming the right 
to go dirty an inestimable privilege. On | 
these grounds, while sullenly and ungrate- 
fully accepting its shelter, they give the 
House a bad name; and the more worthy 
and deserving classes of poor object to enter 
the House except as a last resource, because 
they know that there they will be associated 
with such people as I have been speaking of, 
and will in consequence be set down by | 
others who may not know them individually | 
as belonging to that class. 

These remarks may sound harsh, but they 
are true. In making them I speak from 
experience, and simply with a view to show- 
ing, as I proposed to do, that the House is 
not deserving of the ill-fame popularly attach- || 
ing to it. Like other institutions, it exhibits 
occasional short-comings ; but on the whole, 
and considering the classes with which it has | 
to deal, it fairly discharges its functions. To 
make it more desirable as a place of resi- | 
dence, might be generous to the poor, but 
would not be just to the ratepayers. Many 
of the ratepayers are also poor, very poor ; 
and the poorer they are, the more likely they 
are to know what manner of people they be | 
who make up the bulk of the inmates of the | 
House, and to feel any undue pandering to 
that manner of people as an injustice to 


| themselves, 
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CYMBELINE AND THE QUARRELLERS. 


{~“YMBELINE, the king, and his queen 
Went with a lordly train to ride, 
To see the land in its summer pride, 
And what besides there was to be seen. 


Prancing along with laugh and song 
They found a quarrel of man and wife ; 
And these when asked of the cause of strife, 
Each on the other cast the wrong. 


Each one said, “ That ever I wed— 
Wed with a creature so froward and ill!” 
Spake the king with a right good will, 
‘Let them both to the palace ‘be led !” 


That same night, when lamps were bright 
Over the lords and ladies there, 
Cymbeline said with his kingly air, 

“ Bring the two we found at fight !” 

Mute with shame the culprits came 

And each was set to stand alone 

Out before the royal throne, 

While Cymbeline spoke to both by name, 


Saying, “ As wide as side from side 
Of the heaven above us I set you twain ; 
Each is free to marry again— 
Choose from the court a bridegroom 
bride.” 


and 





| Round she 





| Each in guise of blank surprise 


Looked around on the circle there, 
Lords so fine and ladies so fair— 
Ended in the other’s eyes. 


97 


“Choose!” cried the king; “by my signet 


ring 

I promise to wed you with your choice! 
They scarcely heard the royal voice, 
So passing wonderful seemed the thing, 


7? 


gazed, her vision dazed 
With splendours of manly form and face ; 
He beheld the womanly grace 

| Deckt i in jewels that melted and blazed. 


Then the scene and all between 


Their tender wooing vanished away ; 
There came a waft of their marriage day, 
And all the sweetness that had been. 


She was there, that maiden fair, 
As first he saw her when times were 
And he was there, that blooming lad, 
As he first went by with his jaunty air. 


glad ; 


Then the thought of their babes was brought, 
—Into each other’s arms they sprang ! 
Loud and loud the rafters rang, 

And noble eyes with tears were fraught. 


“You choose the best, and leave the rest !” 
Cymbeline cried with a shaking voice ; 
“T promised to wed you with your choice, 


And each has chosen the way I guessed ! 
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MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF 


‘¢ CHRONICLES QF THE SCHONB 


G-CoTTA FAMILY.’ 


Il. 


JT was not until 1773 (or 1774) that 
4 Hannah More made her first sojourn in 
London, in her twenty-eighth year. 

Her two great wishes seem to have been 
to see David Garrick act Shakspeare, and, 
“from some hiding-place,” to see and hear 
Dr. Johnson. 

Her enthusiasm in both cases was genuine, 
and with both she formed an acquaintance 
which rapidly ripened into close friend- 
ship. 

‘There was a truth and freedom about her 
which naturally drew out the truth and 
goodness of all she met. Some of the 


pleasantest, most human glimpses of the 
circle of men and women then in London 
are to be found in her letters and those of 
her sisters. 

It seems as if the faith in God, the 
hidden reference to a Love, and a Will, 
deeper and higher than anything around or 


| within her, which gave her faculties free play 


amidst all the cramping fetters of conven- 
tional life, diffused an atmosphere of freedom 
and freshness around her. 

The truest and best recognised her at 
once, and brought out their truest and best 
for her, And so the entertainments of 
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society became for her a kind of Agape, and 
its tables family tables. 

London then dwelt within narrow limits. 
For Hannah More it was bounded on the 
north by Mrs. Montagu’s, Portman Square; 
on the west by St. James’s Street; on the 


south by Fulham Palace, where she used to | 


stay with Bishop Porteus (one of the two 
bishops steadfast all through for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade) ; and on the east by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s town house in “ Leicester 
Fields,” or by Garrick’s, in the Adelphi, 
which was for many years her London home. 

Bolt Court, where she paid her first visit 
to Dr. Johnson, in his own house, was an 
excursion out of ordinary bounds; and 
Richmond and Hampton were Sir Joshua’s 


| and Garrick’s country quarters. 


It was a London of sa/ons and circles of 
manageable size, in which people had room 
to see and “mutually admire” one another, 
and time to write “copies of verses” to 
each other; where, until Garrick laughed 
them out of it, the ladies wore “acres of 
shrubbery, besides orchards, grass-plats, 
tulip-beds, clumps of peonies, and kitchen- 
gardens” on their heads,—and, for dresses, 
silks from France, lined with a soupir 
élouffé, and brodies despéirance, with appa- 
rently little sense of the “stifled sighs” of 
the multitudes below them, or of the storms 
through which some “ hopes” were yet to 
burst on the world. 

Occasionally, indeed, the higher classes 


| might be exhorted from the pulpit to be 


“charitable,” because they were by position 


| “exempt from the severer virtues,” but the 


poor are surely absent from the thought of 


| the assemblies Hannah More attended in a 


very different sense from now. The educa- 


| tion of the people, the dwellings of the 


|| poor, the nursing of the sick, the visiting of 


the prisons, were not certainly either the 
“concern” or the “‘cant” of those circles. 


| Nor would Sir Joshua Reynolds be asked 


| been since the days of the Gospels. 
French Revolution, whatever it destroyed, | 
| and the “Clapham Sect,” whatever it left 


| now by a “ fashionable lady,” in reference to | 
| his picture of the praying child, “ And who 


was Samuel?” 

Surely there is some progress since those 
days. Surely the “multitudes” are in the 
foreground now as they have scarcely 
The 


undone, have surely broken down some 


| barriers between man and man. 


The great gulf between Dives and Lazarus 


| is at least, in this world, no longer un- 


bridged. 


And of that bridge “Hannah More was 
among the first in this country to lay the 
foundation-stones. 

But this came later. 

For the next fifteen or sixteen years her 
path lay among the “wits” and “fine 
people” in London. A few extracts from 
her own and her sisters’ letters give vivid 
glimpses into that society so recently peo- 
pling the streets of what was then the West 
End. 

The welcome of the young “ poetess” 
into the charmed circle was instant@heous 
and cordial. David Garrick had seen a 
letter of hers describing her first impressions 
on seeing him act in Azvg Lear. He sought 
an introduction, found her more than he 
expected, and he and Mrs. Garrick adopted 
her at once among their intimates, and in- 
troduced her to the leaders of the literary 
world. 

In a few days Sir Joshua P.eynolds intro- 
duced her, at his own house, to Dr. Johnson. 
To her, as to so many besides in those days, 
this was evidently like a presentation to 
the autocrat of the empire; an autocrat, 
moreover, on whose moods none even of 
those nearest him could rely. It is amusing 
to read how with fatherly kindness Sir Joshua, 
as he led Hannah More up-stairs into “The 
Presence,” endeavoured to prepare her for 
disappointment. The doctor was to them all 
like some unaccountable elemental force, or 
inaccessible mountain summit. It was as on 
a first introduction to Mont Blanc or the 
Matterhorn. There might be nothing to see 
to-day. Noone could ensure fair weather ; 
and no onc seemed to feel those Johnsonian 
mists and tempests at all more amenable to 
human reason than their counterparts among 
the eternal snows. 

But, on this occasion, all was serene. The 
great man came to meet her, “with good 
humour in his countenance and a macaw 





| 

| 

ie <i 

| sisters at home, “ yes, Abyssinia’s Johnson, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


of Sir Joshua’s in his hand,” and with royal 
grace and condescension, accosted her with a 
verse of her own Morning Hymn. 

Then came the return visit to “ Dr. John- 
son’s very own house,” as Patty writes to the 


Dictionary Johnson! Rambler’s, Idler’s, 
Irene’s Johnson! Can you picture to your- 
self the palpitation of our hearts?” 

Such magic lay once for young women’s 
hearts in titles which certainly have ceased 
| for some scores of years to occasion any 
perils of palpitation! But the Jd/er was not 
|then more than thirteen years old, and 
| Hannah More not more than twenty-eight. 
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Hannah sate in what she believed to be his 
chair, to “catch perhaps a ray of his genius.” 

Her enthusiasm pleased him; he felt its 
genuineness. 

Some recollection of his own brave 
struggle with poverty probably gave him 
sympathy with that of the sisters. Only 
eleven years before, he had written Rasselas 
to pay for his mother’s’ funeral. 

One of the sisters writes :-— 

“After much critical discourse he turns 
round to me, and, with one of his most 
amiaBle looks, which must be seen to form 
any idea of, he says, ‘1 have heard that you 
are engaged in the useful and honourable 
employment of teaching young ladies.’ 
Upon which, with all the same ease, fami- 
liarity, and confidence we should have done 





had only our dear Dr. Stonehouse” (one of | 
their oldest and most intimate Bristol friends) | 
“been present, we entered on the history of 
our birth, parentage, and education ; showing 
how we were born with more desires than 
guineas; and how as years increased our 
appetites, the cupboard at home began to 
grow too small to gratify them; and how 
with a bottle of water, a bed, and a blanket, 
we set out to seek our fortunes; and how 
we found a great house with nothing in it; 
and how it was like to remain so till, 
looking into our knowledge-boxes, we hap- 
pened to find a little /arning, a good thing 
when land is gone, or rather none; and so 
at last, by giving a little of this learning to | 
those who had less, we got a good store | 
of gold in return; but how, alas! we 


Barley Wood, Residence of Hannah More. 


wanted the wit to keep it. 
both,’ he cried, ‘I love you all five. 
was at Bristol. 


‘I love you 
I never 


see you. 
together ! 
spent a happy evening. 


I will come on purpose to | 
What, five women live happily | 
I will come and see you. I have | 
I am glad I came. | 


up bravely against the autocrat in defence of 
any to whom she thought him unjust. The 
three recorded battles between them do 
honour to her breadth of sympathy and 
the truth of her taste. 

One was for no less a spoil than Milton’s 

















God for ever bless you; you live lives to | “Lycidas.” “ Johnson,” she writes, “ was in 
shame duchesses.’ He took leave with so | full song, and I quarrelled with him sadly ; 
much warmth and tenderness, that we were |I accused him of not having done justice 
quite affected at his manner.” to the ‘Allegro,’ and the ‘ Penseroso.’ He 
The relations between them were not | spoke disparagingly of both, and I praised 
merely literary, but human and heartfelt, from | ‘ Lycidas,’ which he absolutely abused, adding, 
the first; honest tears, and hearty laughter, | ‘If Milton had not written “ Paradise Lost,” 
and lingerings in their genial company of Gar- | he would have only ranked among the minor 
rick and Johnson to tell stories of their boy- | poets; he was a Phidias that could cut a 
hood at Lichfield. | Colossus out of a rock, but could not carve 
Yet Hannah More had courage to stand | heads out of cherry-stones.’” 
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Another battle was for the Puritans. 

“I was very bold in combating some of 
his darling prejudices;” (valiant great- 
grand-daughter of the Puritan Squire who 
defended the conventicle with the drawn 
sword!) “I ventured to defend one or two 
of the Puritans, whom I forced him to allow 
to be good men and good writers. He said 
he was not angry with me at all for liking 
Baxter. He liked him himself; but then 
said that ‘Baxter was bred up in the 
Establishment, and would have died in it if he 


could have got the living of Kidderminster. | 


He was a very good man.’ Here he was 
wrong, for Baxter was offered a bishopric 
after the restoration.” 


The third recorded battle is for the Port | 


| Royalists. 
“He reproved me with pretended sharp- 


ness for reading ‘ Les Pensées de Pascal,’ or | 


any of the Port Royal authors, alleging that, 
| as a good Protestant, I ought to abstain 
| from books written by Catholics. I was 
| beginning to stand upon my defence, when 
| he took me with both hands, and, with tears 
running down his cheeks, said, with most 
affecting tenderness, ‘Child, I am _ heartily 


glad that you read pious books by whomso- | 


| ever written.’ ” 

Good, honest, cordial human intercourse 
with fire and salt, sweetness and light, tears 
| and laughter, in it. 

A good line of battle for Hannah More, 


| and along a sufficiently wide front—‘* L’Al- | 


| legro,” ‘ Lycidas,” Puritans, Port Royal. 

Good men and women of that “unen- 
lightened” period do not, after all, seem 
to have been so very much behind our 
| “advanced” age, in breadth and tolerance. 
Mrs. Garrick, Hannah More’s faithful 
| friend through many years, a Viennese, was 
a Roman Catholic. 

On one point, as she candidly relates, Dr. 
| Johnson attacked, and she confessed herself 
| vanquished. It was the “only occasion on 
which she saw him really angry ” with her. 

“T alluded,” she writes, “rather flippantly 
I fear, to some witty passage in ‘Tom 
| Jones.’ ‘I am shocked,’ he replied, ‘ to hear 
you quote from so vicious a book. I am sorry 
to find you have read it; a confession no 
modest lady should ever make; I scarcely 
know a more corrupt work.’ ” 

She thanked him fer the rebuke, saying 
she had read it at an age when she had been 
caught by the wit, and had scarcely dis- 
cerned the mischief. 

So those “sunshiny days,” as “ Patty” 
calls them, went on. Breakfasts at the 


Garricks’, which were little “literary so- 
cieties.” Dinners at which “ Roscius” kept 
the table in a roar for four hours. 

“There is generally company at meals, as 
they think it saves time, and Mr. Garrick 
sets the highest value on his time of any man 
I know. From dinner to tea we laugh, chat, 
and talk nonsense; the rest of the time is 
generally devoted to study.” ; 

“Literary society,” not of the dullest, Ed- 





mund Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, David 
| Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Horace Walpole, Mrs. 
Montagu, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Boscawen ; 
around, a golden cloud of “duchesses in 
gilt coaches, of Percies, Pembrokes, Spen- 
| cers;” and in remote inaccessible light, 
shadowy Personages higher still, approving 
| the books, and benignly conscious of the 
writer. 
| For Hannah More, moreover, the scat- 
tered gleams of literary fame were con- 
|centrated in the focus of a great dramatic 
| success. Her admiring public more than 
once became visible and audible to her, as 
she sate hidden in the corner of a box in the 
theatre. She heard her hero speak through 
the voice of Garrick. She felt her thoughts 
thrill through a great sympathetic audience. 
“One tear is worth more than a thousand 
hands,” she wrote to her sisters, “and I had 
the satisfaction to see even men shed them 
in abundance.” ‘The speech about war is 


me.” “An honest man in the shilling gallery, 
when Douglas tore the letter he had inter- 
cepted, called out, ‘Do pray send the letter 
to Mr. Percy’” 

And afterwards, at the performance of her 
Fatal Falsehood (even after the play and the 
public had lost Garrick),a lady observed to her 
| maid-servant, when she came from it, that 
her eyes looked red, as if she had been 
crying, and the girl, by way of apology re- 
plied, “‘ Well, ma’am, if I did, it was no harm; 
a great many respectable people cried too.” 

Her biographer, who is a little uneasy at 
all this “ favour with man,” hopes that her 
letters show how she gradually became 
indifferent to it. It seems more apparent 
that she enjoyed it to the end, as simply.as 
a child. 

The men and women she associated with 
were too individual and too acute for empty 
adulation of her, and she was too natural 
and too original for empty adulation of them. 
There was, indeed, more danger of that most 
paralyzing form of praise, the admiration of a 
coterie of worshippers, in her retirement at 








Barley Wood, than in the London world of 








always so warmly received that it frightens | 
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| authors, dramatists, das d/eus, statesmen, great 
ladies, bishops, and duchesses. But happily at 
Barley Wood Hannah More had four sisters, 
clever enough to exchange wit with her, and 
to do and say many things better than she 
could ; yet affectionate enough to delight in 
all she did best ; among them, Sally, who, 
Garrick said, had more humour than any 
woman he knew, and Patty, Wilberforce’s 
prime friend. 


The world necessarily changed to her as | 


time went on. To Johnson’s apprecia- | 
tion and Garrick’s sympathy she certainly 
never grew indifferent; but when death | 
removed them and others of the brightest 
and best from the world altogether, London 
doubtless lost for her much of its charm over | 
the rest of the world. 


besides it is so quiet, that he will never be 
disturbed until the eternal morning; and 
never till then will a sweeter voice than his 
own be heard. May he then find mercy !” 

She gives a vivid description of Garrick’s 
funeral in the Abbey. 

“The bell of St. Martin’s and the Abbey 
gave a sound that smote upon my very soul. 
When we got to the cloisters we found 
multitudes striving for admittance. We 
gave up our ticket, but unluckily we ought 
to have kept it. We followed the man, who 
unlocked a door of iron, and directly closed 
it upon us, and two or three others, and we 
'tound ourselves in a tower, with a dark, 
winding staircase, consisting of half a hun- 
dred stone steps. When we got to the top, 
there was no way out; we ran down again, 





“Poor Hermes Harris!” she wrote at | called and beat the door till the whole place 


Garrick’s country-house, a year or two after 
Garrick’s death. “Everybody is dead, I 
think. One is almost ashamed of being | 
| alive.” 

For, not more than six years after their 
acquaintance began, tie pleasant breakfasts, 
and the busy work, and the healthy play of 
wit, at Garrick’s house passed away. 

Mrs. Garrick sent for Hannah More, as | 
the first she turned to, immediately after her | 
husband’s death. 

‘She ran into my arms,” Hannah More | 
writes, and “we both remained silent for some | 
minutes. At last she whispered, ‘I have | 
this moment embraced his coffin, and you 
come next.’ She soon recovered herself, and | 
said with great composure, ‘The goodness of | 
God to me is inexpressible; I desired to | 
die, but it is his will that I should live, and 
He has convinced me that He will not let 
my life be quite miserable; for He gives 
astonishing strength to my body, and grace 
to my heart; neither do I deserve, but I am 
thankful for both.’ She thanked me a thou- 
sand times for such a real act of friendship.” 
(Hannah More had risen from a sick bed to 
come to her), “and bade me be comforted, 
for it was God’s will.” 

Surely to Hannah More loving the Gar- | 
ricks had not been “loving the world.” 

After some touching homely details of 
Garrick’s last illness, his gentleness and 


patience, and tender thoughtfulness for his | 
wife to the last, “I paid a melancholy visit | 
to his coffin yesterday,” she writes, “when | 


I found room for meditation, till the mind 
‘burst with thinking,’ 
so pleasant as Hampton, nor so splendid as 
the Adelphi, but it is commodious enough 


for all the wants of its inhabitant; and | 





His new house is not | 


resounded with our cries. Here we stayed 
half an hour in perfect agony: we were sure 
it would all be over; nay, we might never 
be let out; we might starve; we might 
perish! At length our clamours brought an 
honest man, a guardian angel I then thought 
him. We implored of him to take care of 
us, and to get us into a part.of the Abbey 
where we might see the grave. He asked 
for the Bishop’s ticket; we had given it 
away to the wrong person, and he was not 
obliged to believe we ever had one; yet he 
saw so much truth in our grief, that al- 
though we were most shabby, and a hun- 
dred fine people were soliciting the same 
favour, he took us under each arm, carried 
us safely through the crowd, and put us ina 
little gallery directly over the grave, where 
we could see and hear everything as dis- 
tinctly as if the Abbey had been a parlour. 
Little things sometimes affect the mind 
strongly. We were no sooner recovered 
from the fresh burst of grief than I cast my 
eyes, the first thing, on Handel’s monument, 
and read thé scroll in his hand, ‘7 know 
that my Redeemer liveth’ Just at that 
moment the great doors burst open with a 


| noise that shook the roof; the organ struck 


up, and the whole choir, in strains only less 


| solemn than the ‘archangel’s trump,’ began 


Handel’s fine anthem. The whole choir 
| advanced to the grave, in hoods and sur- 
plices, singing all the way; then Sheridan as 
chief mourner ; then the body—alas! whose 
body ?—with ten noblemen and gentlemen 
pall-bearers; then the rest of the friends and 
mourners; hardly .a dry eye—the very 
| players, bred to the trade of counterfeiting, 
| shed genuine tears. 

“ As soon as the body was let down, the 
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bishop began the service, which he read ina 
jow but solemn and devout manner. Such 
an awful stillness reigned that every word 
was audible. How lI felt it! Judge if my 
heart did not assent to the hope, that the 
soul of our dear brother was now departed 
in peace. 

“On Wednesday night we came to the 
Adelphi, to this house. She” (Mrs. Garrick) 
“bore it with great tranquillity, and went 
alone into the chamber in which he had died 
that day fortnight. She had a delight in it 
beyond expression. She first prayed with 
great Composure.” 

And afterwards, she writes from Hamp- 
ton. 

“We have been at this sweet and once 
cheerful place near a week. Alas, it has 
lost its perfume, yet it is in great beauty; 
the weather is fine, the verdure charming, 
and could we ‘pluck from the memory a 
rooted sorrow,’ all would appear as beautiful 
as it used to do. A very few intimate friends 
came with us. Our first entrance was sad 
enough. Dragon looked as he used to do, 
and ran up to meet his master. Poor Mrs. 
Garrick went and shut herself up for half an 
hour. Not a sigh escapes our poor friend 
that she can restrain. When I expressed 
my surprise at her self-command, she an- 
swered, ‘Groans and complaints are very 
well for those who are to mourn a little 
while; but a sorrow that is to last for life 
will not be violent or romantic.’ ” 

She stayed every year some time with 
Mrs. Garrick. 

“My way of life at Hampton,” she writes, 
is different from what it used to be: you 
must not expect much entertainment from 
my letters, for, as in the arinals of states, so 
in the lives of individuals, those periods are 
often the safest and best which make the 
poorest figure.” 

Yet the world outside the house of 
mourning was going on much as usual. 

During this visit she saw Miss Burney 
(Evelina), and thought her an extraordinary 
girl; “her knowledge of nature and low life, 
of the St. Giles’s gentry, is astonishing.” 

“ Pleasure,” she writes, “is by much the 


most laborious trade I know, especially for | 
those who have nota vocation for it. I worked | 





with great assiduityat this hard callingon Mon- | 


day. The moment I had breakfasted I went 


where there was a small assembly of about 
thirty people, and all clever. She keeps out | 
dunces because she never has cards.” 

Again, in 1780, she writes from Hampton, 
where she spent many winters in quiet seclu- 
sion with Mrs. Garrick :— 

“Mrs. Garrick and I read to ourselves, 
sans intermission. Mr. Matthew+Henry and 
Mr. David Hume (two gentlemen of very 
different ways of thinking on different 
points), at present engage a great part of my 
time. 

“ Here we are still, and as little acquainted 
with what passes in the world as though we 
were five hundred instead of fifteen miles 
from it. Poor Mrs. Garrick is a greater 
recluse than ever. I fancy she will never 
go much into the world again. Her garden | 
and her family amuse her, but the idea of | 
company is death to her. We never seea | 
human face except each other’s. Though in 
such a deep retirement, I am never dull. 
We dress like a couple of scaramouches, 
dispute like’a couple of Jesuits, eat like a 
couple of aldermen, walk like a couple of || 
porters, and read as much as any two 
doctors of either university.” 

They used to walk out four or five 
miles to “some of the prettiest villages or 
prospects ;” and when “we are quite tired, 
we get into the coach which was waiting 
for us, with our books, and come home to 
dinner as hungry as Dragon himself. I took 
an airing one morning to Hounslow by 
myself, and paid a visit to the Sheridans, at 
their country-house.” 

Another agreeable day she spent at 
Wimbledon Park, Lord Spencer’s, “as 
un-Londonish as if it were an hundred 
miles; and I enjoyed the violets and the 
birds more than all the marechale powder 
and noise of the town. We strolled about, 
or sat in the library just as we liked. This 
last amused me much; it was the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s (Sarah), and numbers of 
the books were presents from all the great 
authors of her time, whose names she had 
carefully written on the blank leaves.” 

There are, however, occasional glimpses 
into the outside life; of ‘comfortable days” 
in Leicester Fields, with Dr. Johnson, now 
in poor health, but “‘the mind having lost 
nothing of its vigour;” of a select party at 
Mrs. Delany’s, where Hannah More was the 


to Apsley House (Lady Bathurst’s), where I | “‘ young nobody,” among the ladies and gen- 
stayed till two; then insignificant visits till} tlemen of the declining age, the venerable 
four, when I went to Mrs. Boscawen’s to | hostess herself, once a friend of Dean Swift, 
dinner, where I stayed till eight; from thence | who had seen the beginning of the Zaéér, 
Went to spend the evening at Mrs. Vesey’s, | and considered the Sfectator modern; the 
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Dowager Duchess of Portland, the Peggy 
of Prior, “ my friend Horace Walpole,” the 
Countess of Bute, daughter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, Mrs. Dashwood, the 
“Delia” of Hammond; of invitations to 
Strawberry Hill; of a farewell party at Mrs. 
Vesey’s on her departure for Italy ; of the last 
gathering at Mrs. Montague’s house, Hill 
Street, on a square of carpet in the middle 
of the rooms dismantled for the migration to 
the celebrated Montague House, Portman 
Square; of a pleasant party at the Pepys’s, 
“all the pride of London there, every wit and 
witess ;” “though these, when they get into 
a cluster, I have sometimes found to be as 
dull as other people, but the spirit of the 
evening kept up on lemonade till past eleven 
without cards, scandal, or politics.” 

Then there is a glimpse of Mrs. Delany, 
alone :— 

“T spent a delightful day with Mrs. De- 
lany. She is eighty-two years old, and 
blind, yet she is the object of my venera- 
tion, I had almost said envy: Such an 
excellent mind, such a tranquil, grateful 
spirit, such a composed piety! She retains 
all that kindness of heart which people are 
supposed to lose, and generally do lose, in 
very advanced age. She told me with some 
tears that she had no dread of death (be- 
sides her extreme unworthiness) but what 
arose from the thought how terribly her 
loss would be felt by one or two dear 





friends. Her courage entirely sank 
that idea.” 


Of Lord Monboddo she writes :— 


“He said we moderns were entirely de- | 
‘In every. || 


generated. I asked in what. 
thing,’ was his answer. ‘Men are not so 
tall as they were; women are not so hand- 
some as they were; nobody can write a 
long period’ (a remarkable complaint from a 
contemporary of Dr. Johnson’s), ‘ everything 
is dwindling.’ Consolatory to those who are 
reproached with the same. The process of 
‘dwindling’ did not at all events com- 
mence with our own generation.” 

And next came the passing away of Dr. 
Johnson himself, an old friend, Mr. Lang- 
ton, taking a little lodging in Fleet Street to 
be with him in his last illness. Before 
the end, the dread of dying which had tor- 
mented the brave heart all but subdued, 
“The bitterness of death is past,” he said; 
he made his last requests to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds “that he would never paint on Sunday; 
that he would forgive him a debt of thirty 
pounds, as he wanted to give it to a dis- 
tressed family ; that he would read the Bible 


whenever he could;” and so the veteran ] 
ended the hard struggle with himself and | 


with life, and “offered up his soul to the 
great and merciful God: offered it up, full 
of pollution, but in firm assurance that it 
would be cleansed in the blood of the 
Redeemer.” 





THE PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


pOROBARLY no better example of the 
ineradicable tenacity of conscientious 
religious conviction could be found than is 
at present to be seen in our midst, amongst 
‘*The Peculiar People,” who have so often, 
in the practice of their tenets, brought 
themselves under the eye of the law. 
And it is really difficult to withhotd from 
them some meed of admiration, if only 
for the courage with which they carry out 
their “peculiar” ideas, and the Christian 
fortitude with which they bear their reverses. 
Poor and humble as may be the class in 
society to which they belong, there is a calm, 
quiet dignity in their manner. If a brother 
or sister is suffering from a misfortune, pecu- 
niary or physical, they assist him or her from 
their limited means with true Christian 
charity ; and when any of their number are 
suffering from what they consider the oppres- 
sion of the law, they aid them with money 
and advice to the best of their ability. 





The Peculiar People, with great justice, 
have acquired a reputation for sobriety, in- 
tegrity, family love, and strong religious 


feeling, but, in one respect, they carry the | 
latter virtue to an unreasonable extent, on | 
account of an imperfect reading of one | 
Scripture text: “Is any sick among you? let || 
him call for the elders of the church, and let 

them pray over him, anointing him with oil || 
This they con- | 
strue as a command not to accept scientific || 
aid in cases of disease ; although they admit | 
the value of science in surgical cases. Even || 
among those who look with an eye of favour | 
upon them (and I admit that I am one of || 
the number), they certainly carry the precept || 
It would of || 


in the name of the Lord.” 


of St. James unjustifiably far. 
course be a gross infringement of the liberty 
of the subject to insist on adults, in cases of 
sickness, receiving and following the advice 


of any medical man against his wishes or 
convictions; but the blind prejudice of a || 








under || 
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| parent has no right to stand in the way of 
| his child’s recovery. 

| It should, however, be remembered that 
their literal interpretation of St. James’s 
text has great and honourable antiquity to 
There can be little doubt 


| that the ceremony of extreme unction in 





| the Roman Catholic Church is but a cor- 
ruption of the texts of St. Mark and St. 
James,—corrupt, inasmuch as the oil is not 
used by the Roman Catholics with a curative 


| intention, but rather as a sign that no hope 
| of recovery remains. 
| the practice of anointing with oil is of 


In the Greek Church 


greater antiquity than it is in the Roman 
Catholic, but with them it is used far more 
in accordance with the words of St. James. 
Anointing with oil by the priests, with 
prayer, is used for the recovery of the sick 
person, and not as a solemn leave-taking 
with a dying man. With the Armenian 
branch, of the Greek Church the curative 
power of the oil, combined with prayer, is 
held in still higher respect. At the com- 


mencement of our Reformation anointing 
with oil, conjointly with prayer, was not only 
used for the recovery of the sick, but in 
1549 a form was introduced into the prayer- 
book. “If the sick person,” it says, “ desires 
| to be anointed, then shall the priest anoint 


him on the forehead or breast, making the sign 
of the cross, and saying thus: ‘ As with the 
visible oil the body is outwardly anointed, so 
our heavenly Father, Almighty God, grant 
of his infinite goodness that thy soul in- 
wardly may be anointed by the Holy Ghost, 
who is the Spirit of all strength, comfort, 
relief, and gladness, and vouchsafe from his 
great mercy, if it be his blessed will, to 
restore unto thee thy bodily health.’” There 
is not a word here about dying. It is simply 
a prayer for recovery. 

But it may be said on the other side, and 
with justice, that the prayer of Edward VI. 
does not in any manner deny the value of 
medical aid in disease. Still the idea that 
medicine was unnecessary seems never to 
have been completely extinct among us. 
The celebrated William Whiston, in a letter 
dated February 24th, 1749, when objecting 
to the practice of touching for the king’s 
evil, says, “It” (the touching) “seems to me 
to be a great mistake, or to be rather the 
remains of the old healing of the sick by 
anointing them with oil, or in the want of 
such oil, by prayer and the imposition of the 
hands of the presbyters, according to St. 
Mark, St. James, and the apostolical con- 
Stitutions.” Furthér on he continues, “I 








cannot think but that this matter” (curing by 
anointing with oil and by prayer) “ deserves a 
more serious consideration than it has of late 
met with.” He then quotes a number of 
congregations and private individuals, in dif- 
ferent parts of England, by whom the prac- . 
tice of healing by prayer and anointing with | 
oil was used, and with great effect. In the 
Baptist communities it was extensively prac- 
tised, a presbyter generally officiating. 

Nor is my respect for the good conduct 
and honourable life of the Peculiar People 
given without some inquiry and knowledge. 
On lately reading a description of their com- 
munity or sect, in which they were held up 
to ridicule, not only for their unreasoning 
literal adherence to the text in the Epistle of 
St. James, but for their humble position in 
society also, I determined to make some 
personal investigation of the subject, and 
to form my own conclusion. Having heard 
that at Witham, in Essex, there was to be 
found a colony of their community, I ob- 
tained a letter of introduction to the Rev. 
Barton Dadd, a highly-respected congre- 
gationalist minister in that town, who had 
greatly interested himself in studying their 
habits and manners. Nor was I wrongly 
informed respecting the reverend gentleman’s 
knowledge of the subject ; and I here grate- 
fully acknowledge not only the willingness 
with which he imparted it to me, but the 
trouble which he took in showing me their 
chapel and the localities they were in the 
habit of frequenting. 

Although without the slightest pretensions 
to display in the appointments, there was a 
scrupulous neatness and cleanliness about 
the chapel, which spoke well for the con- 
gregation. It is substantial and well-built, 
capable of holding two or three hundred 
people. Remembering that I had heard the 
Peculiar People, as a rule, were very poor, I 
was somewhat puzzled at the aspect of the 
building, not a plank or a seat being out of 
order, nor a broken pane of glass in any of the 
windows. I inquired the worldly occupation 
of the congregation, and whether there were 
any persons of substance among them. I was 
informed that there are neither rich nor men 
of substance among them; that, as a rule, 
they are farm labourers; the men earning on 
an average 14s. a week, and the wives and 
children (if the latter are old enough to 
work) generally adding some trifle to the 
family exchequer, the earnings of a whole 
family being considerably less than 20s, a 
week. The best-paid man among them is a 
workman in a brush manufactory. 
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I then asked how it was that, being in 
such poor circumstances, they had become 
possessed of so good a chapel. 

In answer I was told that the chapel had 
belonged to the Society of Friends, several 
families of that community some years since 
having resided in Witham. One by one 
these families had left, and at last, their 
meeting-house being completely deserted, the 
trustees determined either to let it or to sell 
it to some other Christian congregation. For 
some time no tenant or purchaser appeared ; 
but one day a labouring man called on the 
agent and inquired the terms, saying that he 
wished to hire it for the Peculiar People. 
The agent knowing the character the com- 
munity bore for integrity submitted the offer 
to the trustees. They requested the agent to 
make rigid inquiries respecting the history, 
respectability, general conduct, and reputa- 
tion of the Peculiar People. 

The report was that, apart from the po- 
verty of the community, it would be hard to 
find a better class of tenants. The Peculiar 
People had been known to reside in the 
neighbourhood of Witham for some forty 
years. They came into notice in London 
and other localities about the same time. 
They appeared to have no wish to conceal 
the origin of their society; in fact, they 
seemed to hold that their creed, or Peculiar 
views, had been handed down to them from 
the time of the Apostles. They do not, 
however, deny the respect due to other 
Christian denominations, but consider that 
theirs had deviated less than other sects from 
the original teaching of the primitive church. 
During the time that they had been known 
in the neighbourhood of Witham, although 
they now number some seventy families, in 
not a single instance had a member of their 
body been even suspected of a dishonest 
action, nor, in any manner, had any one of 
them ever come under the notice of the 
police authorities, either for taking part in a 
disturbance or assault ; nor has a drunkard, 
or even a solitary case of intoxication, been 
known among them. At the time of their 
application for the meeting-house they had 
no regular place of worship, and assembled 
either in each other's houses or in the fields. 
This, for many reasons, was an inconvenient 
practice, and they had resolved, when an 
opportunity offered, to hire a place for wor- 
ship. The elders of the body were to be 
the representative tenants, and they would 
take upon themselves the onus of collecting 
the rent from the congregation. 

By any one acquainted with the religious 








and moral precepts of the Society of Friends, 
it will readily be believed that it would have 
been difficult for them to have had an offer for 
theirmeeting-house from more eligible tenants, 
Possibly, many among them remembered 
that some of the views of the Peculiar People, 
especially that of relying more in sickness on 
the curative power of prayer than on science, 
resembled their own. The trustees met to 
consider the offer, and the result was most 
flattering to the Peculiar People, who were not 
only accepted as tenants, but told that as long 
as their reputation remained as unblemished 
as it was, they might retain possession of the 
meeting-house without payment of rent. 

I now examined more attentively the 
appointments of the chapel, and the bench 
for the elders beside the preacher. Taking 
up a thick hymn-book, I found, to my sur- 
prise, that it was printed expressly for the 
use of the Peculiar People. Many of the 
hymns, it is true, were the same as those in 
use in other nonconformist places of wor- 
ship, especially those of Wesley and Watts; 
but the rest had been writteh expressly for 
their own use. On saying that I was sur. 
prised that a community so poor should have 
incurred the heavy expense of printing a 
selection of hymns, I was told that the col- 
lection was not solely used by the Peculiar 
People at Witham, but was in general use 
in the community. Although there seemed 
to be but little correspondence between the 
different chapels, when any work or action 
was to be taken for the benefit of the whole, 
they acted together with great unanimity. 

As to their particular theological views, it 
seemed that they resembled the Primitive 
Methodists more closely than any other. 
Their preachers are generally selected from 
their elders, but not necessarily so. Al- 
though they do not positively deny the 
advantages of a regular theological educa- 
tion, they consider that the power of preach- 
ing is conferred by God on man without any 
prescribed theological studies. Many of 
them possess, in their rough way, consider- 
able eloquence, and if occasionaliy their 
logic may be imperfect, and their grammar 
not the most correct, there is a large amount 
of genuine fervour and energy in their 
teaching. They do not admit the efficacy 
of infant baptism, nor do they insist on 
absolute adult baptism. The ceremony 
among them generally takes place when the 
child is old enough to understand the ques- 
tion, and express his willingness to be a 
member of the community. If he consents, 
he is taken to the chapel, where the ceremony 
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is performed by sprinkling him with water and 
by prayer. The sacrament is occasionally 
administered, in which, as may be supposed, 
all idea of transubstantiation is absent ; and 
at their funerals the service performed is that 
of the Church of England. 

Contrary to what might be expected, their 
religious views are looked on with respect 
by the other working classes in the neigh- 
bourhood. I learned that formerly they 
were occasionally subjected to annoyance in 
their open-air meetings. That soon went 
off, however, and the way in which they bore 
it evidently had the effect of raising them more 
into public esteem. At present, if any ridicule 
is cast on them for their religious views, it 
is certainly not by the working classes. 

They wear no distinctive dress. The 
women tacitly adopt a costume something 
like that of the Society of Friends, possibly 
from_the idea that it is neat and simple, and 
more in accordance with their principles 
than any other. Poor as their community 
may be, a more neatly-dressed congregation, 
or one more respectable in appearance, than 
attends this chapel is not often seen. 

Their education is somewhat limited ; but 
their English is better than might be expected. 
They are all, asa rule, remarkably well read in 
the Bible, and its style of phraseology may be 


gree may account for their English being some- 


their own class, one cause of which may be 
of dimming their intellects by drinking. They 
those who know them best would not for an 


admit that they are among the most con- 
scientious and hard-working labourers they 
have. 

Sensational stories have been set afloat 
about their neglect of their children, but, 
apart from the mere question ef medical 


frequently detected; and that, to a certain de- | 


what above their education. Their natural | 
intelligence is above the average of that of 


found in the fact that they are not in the habit | 
are strictly honest in all their dealings, and | 


instant suspect them. The farmers around | 





| attendance, ne parents could be more exem- 
plary. So far as kindness and good nursing 
go, the children of the richest in the land 
are not better cared for. Night and day, 
when a child is sick, the mother, or a female 
neighbour, is at the bedside of the little 
sufferer, nursing it and praying for its re- 
covery. It should also be remembered 
that they do not deny the value of surgéry ; 
and when we blame them, and justly, for 
rejecting medical aid in disease, and relying 
instead upon the anointing with oil by the 
elders, upon earnest prayer, and unceasing 
kindness and attention, it is but fair to state 
that, to judge of the tree by its fruit, their 
theory, as a whole, does not work badly. 
Their children are as healthy as any in the 
district, more so than the children of those 
who are far better off. Then, again, the 
brotherly love and charitable Christian feeling 
among them is worthy of all praise. 

It would occupy tog much space to de- 
scribe the other localities in which the 
Peculiar People have settled. Those who 
feel interested in them may find them also at 
Southend, Raleigh in Essex, at Kentish 
Town in the metropolis, and at Plumstead 
in Kent. Everywhere they bear the same 
| character for strict sobriety, unblemished in- 
| tegrity, and honourable life, and that, too, 
amidst great poverty and temptation. In 
| youth the females are noted for rigid pro- 
priety of behaviour, and they make excellent 
wives and mothers. 

One who has written of the Peculiar 
People, with apparently little love or appre- 
| ciation, is compelled to do them honour for 
their high morality. And there is yet another 
| point, which should be specially mentioned 
in their favour. The mortality amongst their 
children is, as a rule, considerably less than 
| that among others of the same circumstances, 
| this honourable fact arising rather from the 
| kindness and attention they receive than 
from any other cause. 
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A MUSIC 


INGERS on the holes, Johnny, 
Fairly in a row: 

Lift this and then that, 

And blow, blow, blow! 
That’s how to play, Johnny, 

On the pipes sae shrill: 
Never was the piper yet 

Dut needed a’ his skill. 








LESSON. 


| And lang and sair he tried it, too, 
Afore he won the knack 
Of makin’ bag and pipe gie 
His very yearnin’s back. 
The echo to his heart-strings 
Frae such a thing to come ; 
Oh, is it no a wonder— 
Like a voice frae out the dumb ? 
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Be patient noo, my Johnny lad, - 
Ye mustna hurry thro’— 

Tak’ time and try it o’er again— 
Sic a blast ye blew! 

It’s no alane by blowin’ strong, 
But eke by blowin’ true, 

That ye can mak’ the music 

To thrill folk thro’ and thro’. 


The weak folk and the learnin’, 
Tis them that mak’s the din ; 

But for the finished pipers 
They count it as a sin: 

And maybe it’s the very same 
A’ the world thro’— 

The learners the very ones 
That mak’ the most ado! 





Ye know the Southrons taunt us— 
I sayna they’re unfair— 
About our squallin’ music, 
And their taunts have hurt me sair ; 
But if they'd heard a piper true 
At night come o’er the hill, 
Playin’ up a pibroch 
Upon the wind sae still : | 
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Rising now, and falling 

And floating on the air, 

The sounds come softly on ye 
Almost ere ye’re aware, 

And fold themselves about the heart, 
That hasna yet forgot 

The witchery o’ love and joy 

Within some lonely spot :— 


I’m sure they wadna taunt us so, 
Nor say the bagpipe’s wild, 
Nor speak o’ screachin’ noises 
Enough to deave a child : 
They would say the bagpipe only 
Is the voice of hill and glen ; 
And would listen to it sorrowing, 
Within the haunts of men. 


Fingers on the holes, Johnny, 
Fairly in a row: 
Lift this and then that, 
And blow, blow, blow ! 
That’s how to play, Johnny, 
On the pipes sae shrill : 
Never was the piper yet 
But needed a’ his skill. 


ALEX. H. JAPP. 


“The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; nor again the hand to the foot, I have no need of you.”"— 
1 CORINTHIANS Xii. 21. 


the Corinthian Church, to which these 
words were addressed. Forgetful of the 
essential unity of the religious life, and of 
the duty of devoting, each his own special 
gifts and endowments to the common good 
of the Church, the members of this com- 
munity had begun to be jealous of each 
other’s attainments, and to quarrel about the 
merits of their respective teachers—going 
the length, in some cases, of denying to the 
teachers of rival sects any merit or authority 
whatever. St. Paul endeavours in this epistle 
to allay these unseemly dissensions ; and he 
does so by setting forth, in a very graphic 
manner, the idea of the corporate or organic 
unity of the Church—a unity which is pro- 
duced, not by the ignoring or contemning 
of any special class of gifts, but by the con- 
secration of the energies and acquirements 
of all to that in which each individual and 
class had a deeper interest than in its own 





advancement—the common welfare and pro- 
gress of the Church. 

It is not St. Paul’s idea, however, on which 
I wish to-day to speak, but an analogous one 
pertaining to a different region of thought, 
and which derives special importance from 
recent discussion as to the relation of the 
Natural and the Supernatural :—I mean, ¢he 
organic unity of the sciences, the correlation 
and harmony of the various departments 
of human knowledge. The sciences which 
together make up the totality of human 
knowledge are not a mere aggregate of 
unconnected acquirements, but constitute a 
system, each part of which is affiliated more 
or less intimately to the rest. Universal 
knowledge, were it attainable, would consist 
of elements, not mechanically heaped to- 
gether, but harmoniously related, having 
innumerable lines of mutual interdependence, 
and forming together one organic whole. 
The phenomena of the universe are common 
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to all sciences, but no science exhausts that 
of which it treats ; one science, so to speak, 
overlaps another, each is the complement of 
the rest. A celebrated modern thinker, in 
attempting to trace the law of man’s in- 
tellectual development, distinguishes three 
successive stages or epochs in its progress— 
three phases through which, he affirms, the 
sciences pass, viz., the Zheological, in which 
the phenomena of nature are regarded as the 
manifestation of an invisible personality ; the 
Metaphysical, in which ‘the Divinity has 
vanished and the observer tries to account 
for the objects and events around him by 
|| principles, notions, metaphysical entities, 
|| supposed to underlie them ; and, finally, the 
|| Posztive, in which science at last learns her 
|| true vocation, and, dismissing all fictitious 
|| notions and abstractions, confines herself to 
|| her proper work—the observation of pheno- 
|| mena and the elimination of their laws of 
resemblance, co-existence, succession. Re- 
garded as an account of successive stages or 
eras through which human knowledge ad- 
vances to perfection, this classification we 
believe, with many, to be both philosophically 
and historically false. No such progress of 
thought can be traced, nor are the three 
terms expressions for discordant views of the 
objects of knowledge, any one of which 
supersedes or implies the futility of the rest. 
But if unsatisfactory as a chronological, may 
not this classification be regarded as a not 
inapt logical expression for the varied yet 
harmonious aspects in which, by the man of 
science, by the philosopher, and by the 
theologian, the phenomena of the universe 
may be viewed? Science, Philosophy, 
Theology, are not rivals, but sisters; not 
successive claimants of the throne, but 
harmonious rulers of the realm of know- 
ledge. The problems with which philosophy 
deals are of a different order from those with 
which science is conversant ; those of which 
theology treats different from both. But 
each prepares for, and hands the inquirer on 
to, that which is next in rank; each starts 
questions which it makes no pretensions to 
solve, and the solution of which the others 
are ready to contribute. The natural philo- 
sopher in generalising the phenomena of 
nature, is compelled to make use of ideas 
and processes of which his own science gives 
him no sufficient account. He employs 
axioms based on ideas of space and time, he 
is obliged to speak of matter, of substance, 
of causes, of quantity and quality, of force— 
ideas which are not contributed from outward 


observation, which do rot belong to the 
XV—55 





province of phenomenal knowledge, and the 
nature and relations of which experimental 
science can do nothing to explain. In all 
his investigations, moreover, he is constrained 
to submit to certain conditions or canons of 
thought, to conduct his inquiries in strict 
submission to certain laws of induction and 
deduction by which alone can they yield true 
results, and yet the validity of which it is not 
the business of science to vindicate. He 
leaves this to the philosophy of mind, to 
logic, to metaphysic. He erects a noble 
edifice, but he works on a plan prepared to 
his hand, on a foundation the solidity of which 
he must presuppose. The metaphysician 
again, in his turn, when he has tried to 
perform his proper task, leaves the great 
work yet incomplete. He discerns at the end 
of his furthest investigations certain wider 
problems opening up, of which it belongs to 
theology to treat. The order of the world 
and the order of thought find their final cause 
in God; and no one even of our simplest 
logical abstractions, such as substance, cause, 
force, can be fully treated without reference to 
their theological application. Nature lacks 
its highest interpretation, natural science its 
consecration, till we know that nature is the 
vesture of God and science the evolution of 
the infinite thought and will. And still less 
can we know the world of mind, understand 
the spirit of man, its powers and tendencies | 
and aspirations, without reference to that 

Being in whose image it was formed and in 
whom alone it can find satisfaction and rest. | 
On the thought of God all our thinking | 
ultimately depends, to that thought all think- | 
ing tends as its consummation. Of all 
thoughts, all objects of all thought, this is the | 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end, 
the thought that comprehends and transcends 
all other thoughts. It is this idea, then,—that 
of the essential unity of all knowledge, on 
which I think it not inappropriate to insist 
on such an occasion as the present. Our 
divisions of knowledge, our separating of the 
different provinces of thought and inquiry, 
will prove hurtful and delusive if we treat 
these arbitrary divisions as if they were 
objective and real, or if they so imprison us 
that the inquirer in one department refuses 
to see or believe in any other than his own. 
We cut off our sections from the sphere of 
knowledge as we make separate maps of the 
quarters and countries of the globe; but the 
subdivision is artificial, and we are ever 
meeting with rivers the source of which lies 
further on, and vast mountain ranges the 
beginning and ending of which our little 
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section does not embrace. It is a sign that 
a science is pursued in a narrow and unphilo- 
sophic spirit when it contemns or secludes 
itself jealously from other departments of 
knowledge. ‘The theologian can only be a 
weak or ill-informed one who is afraid of the 
results of physical investigation, or sees not 
that if his theology be true, all knowledge 
must be friendly to it. He, on the other hand, 
is only a superficial and unphilosophic natural 
philosopher who tries to flout theology from 
the field of science. The inquiries of both 
will be prosecuted with truer results and in a 
better spirit, when they are prosecuted under 
the conviction that neither theology can say 
to science, nor science to theology, “I have 
no need of thee.” 4 

It cannot be denied, however, that this is 
not always the spirit in which theologians 
and men of science regard each other’s 
studies. Physical inquiries may be so 
pursued as to engender habits of thought 
unfavourable to the acceptance of the truths 
of theology, an exaggerated estimate of that 
which lies within the province of positive 
science, and a false contempt for all that lies 
beyond it. And, on the other hand, religious 
ideas may be so apprehended as to place 
them in an unreal antagonism to scientific 
discoveries. The province of the super- 
natural may be so regarded as to be falsely 
exclusive of the natural, and the observer of 
nature may be so captivated by her material 
and positive certainties as to deny, if not the 
reality, at least the possibility of a science of 
the supernatural. In what remains of this 
discourse, I shall submit to you a few brief 
remarks on the misconceptions on both sides, 
the false notions both of nature and of the 
supernatural which have caused and kept up 
the unreal conflict between science and 
theology. 

I, Where God is so conceived of as to 
place Him outside of nature, the tendency 
will be to seek the most significant proof of 
His presence in interferences with her order, 
and to regard the assertion of the absolute 
uniformity of her processes as equivalent to 
the denial of Providence or the exclusion of 
God. And there can be no question that 
a false jealousy has often been entertained 
by sincere but mistaken religionists with 
reference to the idea of natural law and the 
ever-widening domain which science has won 
for it. The supernatural has been too often 
represented, not as embracing and realising 
itself in law, but as beginning only where 
law ends, and as asserting its presence and 
authority not through law, but by controlling, 





infringing, or subverting it. In the infancy 
of science, and to the ignorant and unscientific 
mind at all periods, the craving for the super- 
natural manifests itself in the disposition to 
ascribe all natural events to the immediate and 
arbitrary volition of invisible powers. There 
is a stage of mental development in which 
every unexplained fact or phenomenon is 
translated into the direct expression of a 
divine will and purpose, and Nature, in all 
her manifold movements and appearances, 
is but the thin veil of a supernatural activity. 
But as knowledge progresses, the domain of 
the marvellous is driven further and further 
back. Innumerable effects, accounted for at 
first only by immediate supernatural agency, 
begin to be traced to the operation of natural 
causes. Fixed sequences and relations dis- 
place isolated facts, and law begins to take 
the place of arbitrariness and caprice. First 
the greater and more obviously uniform. 
phenomena—the motions of the planets, the 
recurrence of the seasons, the ebb and flow 
of the tide, the changes of the moon, and 
the like, are reclaimed from unaccountable 
will and reduced to law. Then by degrees, 
other and seemingly more inconstant and 
mysterious effects, such as the changes of 
the weather, the phenomena of light, heat, 
electricity, &c., are wrested from supersti- 
tion by the discoveries of science. It is no 
longer the voice of a God that is heard in 
the thunder or the breath of his fury before 
which men tremble as they listen to the 
storm, or the fiery brand flung from his 
avenging hand that is seen in the white light- 
ning flashing athwart the heavens, when the 
laws of meteorology begin to be known. In 
the darkened luminary there is no frown of a 
retributive power when the observer witnesses 
in it only the exact fulfilment of his calcula- 
tion as to the period and duration of the 
solar eclipse. And so, step by step, as 
irregularity disappears, and science sheds on 
nature its all-penetrating light, the darkness 
in which superstition lives is chased away, 
and its divinities are exorcised from the 
world. 

But, as this process goes on, it has un- 
fortunately sometimes happened that religion 
has exhibited that jealousy of science which 
only superstition has just cause to feel. At 
least, sincere but unenlightened friends of 
religion have looked with suspicion on the 
pretensions of science, as if reduction to law 
were equivalent to the ignoring of God, as if 
the phenomena of the universe in ceasing to 
be arbitrary ceased to be divine. Unable to 
dispute the uniform action of law in the 
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more obviously regular phenomena of nature 
—such as the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, the times of the tides, and the like— 
it has appeared for a time as if they could still 
claim as the exclusive domain of supernatural 
power the apparently inconstant and unac- 
countable phenomena of the weather—the 
sending or averting of sunshine or storm, 
of favourable or adverse winds, and other 
meteorological influences ; or, again, the phe- 
nomena of health and disease, the advance 
or arresting of plagues and epidemics, the 
sending or removal of blights and famines, 
—as if in these and like events, in which 
no natural sequence of causes and effects 
had been discovered, the finger of God could 
more immediately and impressively be traced. 
But when, in turn, these once irreducible 
phenomena began to yield to the advance of 
discovery,—when, in mysterious pestilences 
and unaccountable storms and tempests, the 
operation of laws as uniform and invariable 
as that by which the planets revolve in their 
orbits, begins to be discerned; nay, when 
even the sphere of creative power seems to 
| be invaded, and the notion of a series of 
isolated supernatural acts of creation begins 
to yield more and more to that of evolution 
according to definite laws,—pious minds are 
not seldom revolted by such discoveries, 
and in'their discomfiture and bewilderment, 
| scientific but sceptical minds have been too 
ready to conclude that science has gained 
ground and theology has lost it. ‘ 
The conflict on this ground between 
science and theology is, however, I need 
scarcely go on to remark, a purely imaginary 
one. In the observation of nature and the 
tracing out of her uniform sequences and 
laws there is, rightly viewed, nothing that 
leads to the suppression of a higher faith; 
| and such an influence could only be ascribed 
| to scientific pursuits by setting up in the 
| mind a false opposition between law and 
personality. Men want to trace a personal 
thought and agency, the marks of a spiritual, 
supernatural presence in the universe. But 
the unreflecting mind is apt to associate 
| personality with mere will, and to attach to 
| fixed movement, unbending order and ad- 
| justment, the notion of something mechani- 
cal, of a blind material necessity, over which 
it is the prerogative of a personal intelligence 
to assert its superiority. Our ordinary notion 
| of personality is derived from persons in 
| whom it manifests itself by the acts of a will 
| that is always more or less wayward, ca- 
pricious, incalculable. We can’t help per- 
| ceiving, indeed, that the wiser and better 





any human being is, the more do his ac- 
tions become uniform, self-consistent, de- 
termined by fixed principle, the less by un- 
accountable, irrational, and incalculable im- 
pulse ; in other words, the nearer do these 
actions, under the guidance of a free intelli- 
gence, approximate to the steady, undeviating, 
almost mechanical constancy of law. But 
although we do perceive and admit this, peo- 
ple cannot disabuse their minds of the feeling 
that voluntary intelligence will best manifest 
itself by fresh impulses, by acts that have 
the look of inspirations of the moment, by 
ex tempore devices to meet unforeseen emer- 
gencies—by anything, in short, rather than 
by the immovable and changeless uniformity 
of law. Yet this notion is obviously one 
which deeper reflection and higher culture 
tend to remove. For the more we advance 
in intelligence, the more clearly do we begin 
to see that it is only a vulgar necessity 
of thought which identifies personality with 
changefulness and arbitrariness, with sudden, 
paroxysmal acts and special interferences. 
When we consider the idea of personality 
more carefully, it will be seen that it manifests 
itself as mere will only in the weakest and 
most childish natures, in persons whose actions 
are unprincipled, governed by no plan or rule, 
with respect to whose conduct you can form no 
calculation, forasmuch as you know not what 
whim may seize them, what error may mis- 
lead’ them, into what vagary their incon- 
sistent life may drift. But the more wise 
and thoughtful a man becomes, the wider 
the range of his knowledge and the reach of 
his forethought, the more firm and con- 
solidated his principles of action, with so 
much the greater confidence can you predict 
what he will say and do; for the more 
numerous become the data on which calcu- 
lation can be based. And the highest cer- 
tainty, the nearest approach to absolute and 
infallible uniformity would be attained, if the 
agent became, what no human or finite 
person ever is, perfectly wise and good. So 
far from irregularity being necessary to free 
intelligence, in this case law and personality 
would become one. What, then, we ask, to 
a thoughtful observer will be the kind of 
phenomena, the aspect of things and events 
which will look most like the signs of a 
personal thought and will in nature? Surely 
those phenomena, surely that aspect, from 
which the indications of anomaly are most 
completely banished, throughout which, from 
beginning to end, reigns calm and changeless 
order, unbroken sequence and continuity, 
the majestic presence and power of law. 
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Even if the modern theory of evolution were 
conclusively established, even if it were 
proved that as surely as the germ contains 
virtually the full-grown plant, the whole 
history of the material universe was poten- 
tially contained in the first atom or cosmic 
vapour, and that not a single act of what is 
erroneously designated supernatural, crea- 
tive power, had ever been intercalated into 
it; so far from excluding, this would only be 
more profoundly consistent with, the agency 
of an absolute personal intelligence. For it 
would be only more truly significant of an 
intelligence in which the end is ever pre- 
supposed in the beginning, and the beginning 
surely prophetic of the end, and all things 
are woven together in the grand necessity 
of thought. It would be only the more fit 
expression of a personality whose wisdom is 
perfect, whose foresight embraces all events, 
all problems, all conditions of all problems, 
from the mightiest to the most minute, in its 
illimitable range, and whose plans and pur- 
poses are, like His nature, “ without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning.” 

II. Granting, however, that in physical 
law, rightly viewed, there is nothing incon- 
sistent with the agency of a personal intelli- 
gence and will, and that all jealousy of 
science on that score is absurd and futile, 
there is another question to which these 
reflections give rise, the answer to which has 
been supposed to mark out an important 
distinction between Science and Religion, 
and to be fatal to the claim of theology to 
be ranked among the sciences. Science 
deals with nature; theology deals, or pre- 
tends to deal, with the supernatural. But 
can we know anything of the supernatural, 
or anything beyond the bare fact that it is? 
Is the supernatural accessible to human 
intelligence in such wise that you can build 
up, by the rigorous and unerring processes 
with which in our physical mvestigations.we 
work, a science that can claim co-ordinate 
rank with Astronomy or Chemistry or Bi- 
ology? And the answer which many emi- 
nent men of science seem to be disposed to 
give to this question is, No! we altogether 
deny the possibility of a science of the super- 
natural, or your right to call theology such a 
science. ‘The fact and importance of the 
religious sentiment we admit. All history 
and our own experience tells us that there 
are irrepressible instincts which point to 
something beyond the domain of Nature, to 
that realm of mystery by which we are sur- 
rounded. When we have done our best in 
the field of human knowledge, in the ob- 
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servation and generalisation of facts and 
phenomena, we know that there lies behind 
and beyond a vast impenetrable region out 
of which all phenomena spring, and we re- 
cognise in this the sphere of the religious 
sentiment, of those feelings of reverence and 
awe and submission which are awakened 
in every rightly constituted mind in the 
presence of the unknown and the inscrutable. 
But when you attempt to go beyond this, 
when you present us with a cut and dried 
series of detailed propositions and dogmas 
with reference to this world of mystery and 
inscrutability, in which the personality and 
interior nature of the absolute, his eternal 
purposes, creative acts, and relations to the 
finite world are laid down with the air of 
systematic precision, and ask us to accept 
this so-called science of theology as entitled 
to rank as knowledge beside the sciences of 
observation and experience, we cannot ad- 
mit the claim. ‘“ Natural theology,” says a 
very eminent scientific authority, “is a 
science falsely so called .... It seeks to 
weigh the Infinite in the balance of the 
finite . . . . It is to the scientific man a de- 
lusion, to the religious man a snare.” ‘‘ The 
office of theology,” says another distinguished 
writer, “is now generally recognised as dis- 
tinct from that of science. It confesses its 
inability to furnish knowledge with any 
available data. It restricts itself to the 
region of faith, and leaves to philosophy and 
science the region of inquiry.” 

Now, there is much in this view of the 
distinctive provinces of science and theology 
which a theologian may, without giving up 
anything worth contending for, be ready to 
admit. If it means, merely, that theology 
is not a science of the same order, dealing 
with the same class of objects, and reaching | 
its results by. the same method as the 
physical sciences, in other words, that 
theology is not an inductive science; 
this is only what a judicious theologian 
will not only concede, but earnestly main- 
tain. For it means no more than this, that 
the objects of religious knowledge cannot 
be perceived by the senses, or generalised 
out of the facts and phenomena which 
sense perceives. It means that God cannot 
be seen, nor touched, nor handled, and that 
by no mere generalisation from the finite 
world could you ever reach the Infinite. 
He who holds that theology contains any 
universal and necessary truth, that it does 
not affirm merely the existence of a probable 
God, but traces and justifies the steps of that 
process by which we rise by the negation 
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of the finite, the transient, the accidental, 
to the affirmation of an Infinite Eternal 
Being, the true essence and life of the 
universe, must be ready to accept, nay, to 
welcome the position here assigned to the- 
ology. But, on the other hand, if the implied 
affirmation be that human knowledge is abso- 
lutely limited to things finite and phenomenal, 
that there is no organ of knowledge by which 
thought can transcend the objects that exist 
in space and time, and take cognisance of 
that which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor imagination in its highest constructive 
efforts can conceive, and that theology, in so 
far as it pretends to the possession of such 
knowledge, is a fictitious and spurious 
science, and its dogmas and systems mere 
moonshine—this, of course, is a view to 
which the theologian, without surrendering 
his most cherished convictions, cannot but 
demur, and for which he is entitled to de- 
mand solid and satisfactory reasons. It 
may be that those intellectual instincts, 
which, age after age, have attracted the 
highest minds towards this sphere of inquiry, 
have been all vain and illusory, that when 
| the observation of physical sequences and 
| laws has left the mind still unsatisfied, still 
craving for a discovery of the cause of all 
causes, an antecedent which transcends 
them all, it has only been lured by a false 
| light towards that world of mystery which 
| no mortal step can enter. It may be that 
| when the irrepressible aspirations of men’s 
| hearts have strained the cords that would 
confine them to the finite till they seemed 
| to snap, and the spirit rose into communion 
with the infinite and eternal, it has been all 
self-deception, the heated fancy mistaking 
its own wild wishes for realities, and that the 
voices that seemed to respond to it from the 
invisible were only the echoes of its own 
wistful cries sent back upon the empty winds. 
But if this be so, the very extent and per- 
sistency of the delusion may well lead to the 
most careful scrutiny of the arguments of 
those who claim to have exposed it. 

Now, the view to which I have referred— 
that of the exclusive right of the experimental 
sciences to the name, and the impossibility 
of any such science as theology—is that which, 
held perhaps in a vague and uncritical way 
by many, has received its fullest exposition 
and defence in the writings of a very acute 
and careful thinker, with whose speculations 
many to whom I speak are doubtless familiar. 
I mean Mr. Herbert Spencer. His thesis is, 
that the provinces of science and religion 
are distinguished from each other as the 











known from the unknown and unknow- 
able. Science deals with ascertained phe- 
nomena, their order and relations, and com- 
prehends all knowledge that is definite and 
positive. But positive knowledge does not 
and cannot fill the whole region of possible 
thought. Every addition to the gradually 
increasing sphere of science does but bring 
it into wider contact with the sphere of 
nescience, 7.¢. of the unknown and unknow- 
able background in which lies the origin of 
all things, the unascertained something which 
phenomena do not reveal, but which phe- 
nomena and their relations imply. Now, 
this dark impenetrable background beyond 
experience is the province of religion. But 
the attitude of mind which alone is possible 
with respect to this, and which constitutes 
religion is, not intelligence, but simply silent 
reverence for the unknown and the inscrut- 
able ; and, this, he maintains, gives to religion 
the widest and purest sphere of action. ‘The 
more completely our notion of the unknown 
reality is purified from all earthly analogies, 
from all positive and anthropomorphic 
notions and images, the more, in short, we 
approximate to the state of simple awe 
before the altar of the Unknown, the nearer 
do we come to the perfect ideal of religion. 

On what grounds is this thesis main- 
tained? Mainly on a critical examination 
of the nature of human intelligence, in which 
the writer adopts and carries to its extreme 
logical results the doctrine of the relativity of 
human knowledge which, propounded by 
Kant, has, as is well known, been repro- 
duced with special application to theology 
by a famous school of philosophers in this 
country. From the very nature of human 
intelligence it is attempted to be shown that 
it can only know what is finite and relative, 
and that therefore the’ absolute and infinite, 
the reality that lies behind all appearances, 
the human mind is by an inherent and in- 
superable disability debarred from knowing. 
A science of nature, of man, of all that this 
finite world contains, we may have; but a 
science of God and things divine is pre- 
cluded by the very conditions under which 
knowledge is possible. A theological science, 
therefore, is a contradiction in terms. 

To criticize the elaborate reasonings on 
which this doctrine is based would be a task 
foreign to the place from which I speak, 
even if it had not already been performed 
by other and more competent hands. But 
as it is a doctrine on which many very emi- 
nent men seem to rest their depreciation of 
all non-empirical science, it may be per- 
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mitted in one whose vocation in life it is to | 


teach theology as a science, to offer in con- 
clusion one or two brief remarks on this 
doctrine of the unknowable. 

1. May it not be asked, for one thing, 
| whether in the assertion, as the result of an 
| examination of the human intellect, that it is 
incapable of knowing what lies beyond the 
finite, there is not involved an obvious self- 
contradiction? General and sweeping asser- 
tion$ as to the impotence of the human 
mind seem to cut away their own ground in 
this respect, that they are themselves affected 
by the impotence they assert. The exami- 
nation of the mind can be conducted only 
by the mind, and if the instrument be, as is 
alleged, limited and defective, the result of 
the inquiry must partake of that defective- 
ness. If you assert that all knowledge is 
relative, you assert at the same time that 
your knowledge of the fact is relative, and 
not absolute. To say that you know that you 
have no absolute knowledge, is to affirm and 
deny knowledge in the same breath. 

2. Again, does not the knowledge of a 
limit imply already the power to transcend 
it? In affirming that human science is in- 
capable of crossing the bounds of the finite 
world, is it not a necessary presupposition 
that you who so affirm have crossed these 
bounds? For the affirmation that the mind 
cannot know anything must be grounded on 
reasons ; and the reasons must be derived 
in part at least from the nature of the thing 
that cannot be known.* Suppose you say 


* In the number of the Foré/nightly Review for November, 
1873, Mr. Herbert Spencer has discussed the foregoing amongst 
other objections to his “ metaphysico-theological doctrines.”’ 
A full examination of his reply would be unsuitable for the 
pages of this magazine, but a brief indication may here be 
given of what, I conceive, might be said in answer to his 
strictures. Conceding the force of the argument that the 
affirmation of an pom Fen limit to human intelligence is self- 
contradictory, as implying already the power to transcend it, 
he goes on to maintain, nevertheless, that the alleged limita- 
tion of the sphere of human reason does admit of proof, both 
inductively and deductively. J/nuductively, by the fact that 
all attempts to understand matter, motion, time, force, in 
their ultimate natures, have brought us, and therefore may be 
expected ever’ to bring us, to “‘ alternative impossibilities of 
thought,” which show the futility of all such attempts. In 
other words, the limitation of reason is proved by this, that 
all attempts to transcend certain limits land us in Kant’s 
Antinomies. To this it may be answered (1), that at best this 
proof would be merely empirical, and in this respect it falls 
short of Kant’s, whose Antinomies, or ‘‘ alternative impossi- 
bilities ”’ are not reached empirically, but by an examination 
of the necessary conditions of human knowledge. (2) That, 
if valid, it would be fatal to our knowledge, not only of 
the infinite, but also of the finite—to all scientific know- 
ledge whatever. For such notions as matter, force, &c., 
are not merely ultimate insolubles before ‘which the mind 
is arrested at the final stage of its investigations, but notions 
with which all our scientific investigations and reasonings 
are. ‘implicated, without which we could scarcely advance 
a single step, and the demonstrated contradictoriness of 
which, therefore, would bring down the whole fabric of 
human knowledge. (3) That “all attempts to understand 
matter, force, &c.,” it may respectfully be submitted, have 
not failed or landed us in contradictions that prove their 
futility, but only the attempts of one not quite universal 
school of thinkers, whose failure admits of explanation. It 
arises, 1 would maintain, from the fact that they are attempts 








that there is a certain atmosphere in which 
human beings cannot breathe, the ground of 
that assertion must be a knowledge, not 
merely of the structure of the lungs, but also 
of the composition of the atmosphere. If 
you don’t know anything at all about the 
latter, how can you tell whether it is or is 
not fit to breathe in? So, the allegation 
that human intelligence cannot deal with 
infinite realities, can be proved, not simply 
by an examination of the structure of the 
human organ of thought, but also by an 
examination of these realities, pointing out 
what in them prevents all human thinking, 
But in furnishing this proof you have already 
passed the limits you are trying to lay down, 
entered into the prohibited territory, and 
shown the possibility of a science of the un- 
known. 

It may be said that as, without knowing 
any more than the structure of the organs of 
breathing, it would be possible to assert that 
they cannot breathe where there is no air, 
so it may be possible, without knowing any 
more than the human organ of thought, to 
affirm that it cannot act where the conditions 
of its acting cease. But the answer is, that 
the equivalent supposition to no atmosphere, 
is not an unknowable God, but that God is 
nothing. Human lungs cannot breathe 
without air, and human intelligence cannot 
think where there is absolutely nothing to 
be thought about. 

3. The reason alleged why human intelli- 
gence can never know God is, that whatever 
object you know can be known, not as it is 
in itself, but only in relation to the faculties 
of your mind. Attributes, qualities, you can | 
discern ; but what lies behind these, what | 
things are in themselves apart from all cogni- 





to deal with abstractions as independent, self-identical 
realities—to treat the above notions as if they were each an 
independent thing in itself. And the contradictions to which 
they seem to lead arise from an absurd, demand being made 
on thought—a demand as absurd as if you should ask me to 
conceive of an inside without an outside, or to think of a stick 
with only one end. 

Mr. Spencer’s deductive proof of the limitation of reason 
is derived from the admitted doctrine that ‘‘ the product of 
thought is in all cases a relation, the process of thought the 
identification and classing of relations, and therefore that 
being in itself, out of relation, is unthinkable.”” The argue 
ment here amounts to this, that human reason cannot know 
the infinite because it cannot know the absolute or being out 
of all relation. Mr. Spencer, as above noticed, had already 
conceded the truth of the argument that we cannot know the 
absolute limitation of human knowledge without transcend- 
ing that limitation. He now proposes to show that we cannot 
transcend limitation because our, knowledge is relative. But 
if, as he allows, we cannot know the limitation of knowledge 
without transcending it, by parity of reasoning we cannot 
know the relativity of our knowlédge without transcending 
that relativity. His second argument, therefore, for the 
incompetence of reason to know the infinite is simply 2 
repetition in another form of the argument the inconclusive- 
ness of which he himself had admitted. He has now to 
meet the same difficulty with respect to the proof of the 
relativity of knowledge which he has been trying to overcome 
with respect to the proof of its limitation. 
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tion, you do not and cannot know or con- 
ceive. But God, the Absolute Being or 
Reality, is out of all relations, apart in his 
own ineffable nature from all conditions. 
What He is in himself, therefore, you can 
never know, and your science of Him is only 
a make-believe science, a substitution of 
shadows and figments for realities. 

But this is either to beg the whole ques- 
tion whether God is out of relation to 
thought, or it is to degrade Him under the 
name of Absolute while pretending to exalt 
Him. To be in relation to thought, to be 
thinkable, is that which gives, not deprives of 
reality, which lends grandeur, elevation, not 
degradation and meanness, to any object ; 
and the more profound that relation, the 
more there is to be thought about in any 
thing or being, the greater it is, the further it 
is raised above the realm of nonentity. In 
organized existences there is more than can 
be thought of, a greater richness of determi- 
nations, than in mere brute matter ; in ani- 
mals than in plants; in man than in other 
animals, and amongst men, it is not the shal- 
lowest whose thin and unideaed character 
can be read off at a glance, but he whose 
rich, subtle, many-sided nature is a ‘study 
for the wisest, that defies the common ob- 
server to pluck out the heart of its mystery. 
And so the true greatness of the Absolute, 
or the Absolute that is greatest, must be 
so, not because it lies behind all thought, 
but because it has in it more that can be 
thought about, more and deeper depths in 
which thought can lose itself, than man or 
all other finite being, whose incomprehensi- 
bility lies in this, not that it has nothing in it 
that can become an object of thought, but 
that thought may contemplate it for ever 
without exhausting it. 

4. Lastly, and as a consideration more 
within our province here, let me add that the 
real attraction of this notion of an unknowable 
God, to those eminent thinkers to whom it 
represents the highest object of .veneration, 
seems to lie in this, that they tacitly substi- 
tute for the unknowable the unexplored, the 
realm of the unexplored secrets of the uni- 
verse. The grandeur that surrounds the 
thought of the absolute, the reality behind 
all appearances, arises from this, not that it 
is something utterly inconceivable and un- 
thinkable, but that it is conceived and 
thought of as the region of knowledge yet 
unmastered and in which are contained the 
untold explanations of all things, It is this 
view alone which explains how men whose 
whole life is a life of thought, whose supe- 





riority to other men lies in this, that they 
think more and to better purpose than 
others, should yet venerate that from which 
thought is excluded, and maintain that the 
worship of this blank inscrutability is the 
highest and purest form of religion, or, in the 
words of the eminent writer to whom I have 
referred, “that a sincere recognition of the 
truth that our own and all other existence is 
a mystery absolutely and for ever beyond 
our comprehension, contains more of true 
religion than all the dogmatic theology ever 
written.” 

Mystery indeed there must be in religion. 
To suppose the contrary would be to make 
the finite the measure of the infinite, to 
bring perfection to the bar of impotence and 
error. To reject as incredible all that is 
mysterious or obscure to human intelligence, 
to receive nothing as true concerning God 
and divine things which cannot be verified 
by processes of reasoning, would be indeed 
a most irrational use of reason. It would 
be the attempt to measure the waters in the 
hollow of an infant’s hand, to weigh the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a 
balance. A God completely understood 
would be no God at all. But a religion all 
mystery is a notion still more absurd and 
impossible than a religion with none. 
To try really to believe in a religion made 
up of nothing but mystery is to attempt to 
see in the dark, to lean on empty space, to 
sustain life ina vacuum. In the mysterious 
and inscrutable, again, there is much to call 
forth those emotions of awe and veneration, 
and humility and self-abasement, which enter 
so deeply into the essence of religion. But 
if these emotions are to have anything 
higher in them than the fetish-worshipper’s 
crawling dread of the supernatural, it 
must be because their object is known for 
something more than a mere portentous 
enigma. Humility and reverence are awak- 
ened, indeed, in the presence of the un- 
known ; but it is not because I know and can 
know nothing about it, but because I do 
know that it contains more of those qualities 
that are admirable to me than I can grasp, 
because it is immeasurably above me in my 
own line. There are probably in this church 
to-day men into whose presence one could 
not come without a feeling of deepest 
humility and silent respectful admiration. 
And this too would be a reverence for the 
unknown. But it would not be for an un- 
known that it is a mere blank inscrutability, 
but one of which I know this much, that lam 
in the presence of mind essentially the same 
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with my own, though far transcending mine 
in its reach of thought; and the wholesome 
humility that possesses me arises from the 
fact that I know and can appreciate the thing 
they are, and that they are possessed of more 
of it, that they have explored regions of 
thought and attained to a range of com- 
prehensive knowledge which dwarfs one’s 
own petty attainments. Far removed is 
this, however, from the dumb awe of igno- 
rance. It is rational reverence, reverence 
for intelligence, reverence for thought, 
reverence for which I can give a reason, and 
therefore reverence which, unlike the savage’s 
base and craven awe of the supernatural, it 
is good and wholesome for me to feel. 

And so, if my veneration for the great source 
and origin of all is to be a wholesome rever- 
ence, it must be for an unknown whois yet well 
known, not the nameless dread with which 
I shrink before an abyss of darkness, but 
the ennobling reverence I feel for a Being 
who, after filling to the full all my capacities 
of knowledge, leaves me with the sense that 
in Him there is an infinitude of truth, and 
goodness, and beauty, which I have not 
explored. If this God be dark to me, it is 
because He is dark with excess of bright- 
ness; if I know Him not, it is not because 
I have no sense of his glory, but because it 
dazzles me with its intolerable splendours. 
Why should I worship an unknown and un- 
knowable God? What claim has sucl; an 
object on my devotion? Tell me that be- 
hind this fair and ordered world, in the study 
of whose phenomena and laws I find the 
noblest exercise of thought, there is a dark 
inscrutable background, and that this is the 
Absolute before whose Altar I am to bow in 
mute reverence and submission, and I 
answer, No! I cannot. How can I revere 
that of which I can neither affirm nor deny 
anything, and which it is just as allowable 
to call foolish as wise, malignant as good, 
diabolical as divine? How can I submit to 
that of which I cannot tell whether it is good 
or evil, whether the proper attitude, if I 
could know it, might not be resistance and 
abhorrence? At best before such a phantom 
the fitting emotions would be blind wonder, 
superstitious awe, doubt, insecurity, a shrink- 
ing incertitude rising into absolute dismay as 
the inevitable hour draws near when I shall 
fall into the hands of the Unknown God. 

On the other hand, bid me think of a 
Being whom all nature and life and thought 
reveal, whose presence is reflected in all 
order and beauty, in all thinking things, all 
objects of all thought, and, best and highest 





of all, in the nature which He has made in 
his own image; tell me that wherever in 
man’s experience there is anything good or 
fair, in all bright and tender and beautiful 
things, in the guilelessness of childhood, and 
the strength of manhood and serene wisdom 
of age, in all love and truth and magnanimity 
and self-sacrifice, in the great deeds of history 
at the recountal of which our hearts 
thrill with involuntary admiration, in the 
sweet charities that bind us to the living, 
in the hallowed recollections that gather 
round the thought of the dead—in all these 
we may discern the expression of that infinite 
Good and Fair which underlies all things. 
Above all, bring before me the thought of 
one who in a long past age lived in this 
world of ours, and who has been ever since 
and will continue for ever to be the world’s 
ideal of perfect goodness—one whose life 
gave reality to all that men in their highest 
moments of inspiration, in their most rapt 
dreams and imaginations, had conceived of 
what is surpassingly fair and good ; whose 
character concentrates in a form of perfect 
harmony all the scattered and contrasted 
elements of moral greatness, all that awes 
us by its sublimity, tempered with all that 
wins us by its sweetness; a Being who has 
drawn forth age after age the love and 
veneration and self-devotion of countless 
human hearts and breathed a new elevation 
into the moral history of our race ;—bring 
the thought of this transcendent goodness 
before me as that which I am permitted to 
recognise as the revelation of the inmost 
nature and being of God, and say if there is 
not here a conception of Deity of which we 
can at least aver that it is more salutary for 
us to believe in than the Absolute inscru- 
tability for which we are called to renounce 
it. Instead of ignorant wonder, it calls forth 
intelligent worship; instead of blind sub- 
mission, trust and sympethy and love. 
Instead of arresting the novle ardour of 
thought by the announcement that the highest 
reality is inaccessible, it lends to thought 
fresh and ever-new impulse by the assurance 
that the whole realm of truth is open to us, 
and that it will be life eternal to know God. 
If all this be a mere anthropomorphic 
illusion, surely it is one by which it is good 
to be deceived. If it be all a dream, would 
it not be well for humanity to dream on for 
ever? And may not they’who believe in its 
reality be bold to say to the worshippers of 
the tnknowable, “Ye worship ye know not 
what ; we 4zow what we worship ?” 
JOHN CAIRD. 
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| after 
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Hetty 
left 
Tintrae 
a para- 
graph 
in the 
Even- 
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Argus 
aon - 
nounc- 
ed that 
it was 
under- 
stood a 
mar- 
riage 
had 
been 
arran g- 

ere aie ed _be- 

| tween her and Mr. Richard Argall. This 
| intimation, though in point of fact due to 
| that zeal for news of Mr. Argall, M.P., and 
| his farnily, which for many years had con- 
| sumed the press of Great Bnitain, displeased 
and disconcerted that eminent man, and was 
suspected by him to be the work of an 
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| were, Australia, India, Japan, America. With 
|hardly any more definite or more exciting 
| views than these Mr. Argall had asked his | 
| Melbourne correspondent to tell him whether 
he knew anything of the Francis family. Mr. 
| Compt’s reply, however, took away his breath. | 
| He had known for some time that his son’s | 
| matrimonial failure, with all the awkward- ! 
|ness and discredit to the family connected 
| with it, was due to the Rev. Henry Francis, 
|and here was news relating to that gentle- | 
|man which might serve (since Richard was | 
| obstinate in his purpose) to give another | 
turn to affairs, and, at any rate, was a curious | 
| revenge executed by time upon one against | 
| whom it was impossible not to bear a heavy | 
| grudge—just grudge as well as heavy, con- 
| sidermg what impertinence it was for a 
| man in the position of a country clergyman 
(not to say of peculiar antecedents) to 
aspire to the hand of a young lady of 
county dignity. Mr. Argall’s hand trembled 
as he read a second and a third time’ that 
part of Mr. Compt’s letter which did not 
relate to business, Mr. Compt expressed 
himself with caution ; but he did say that the 
Francis family had been unfortunate, most 
unfortunate, and, what was more, lay under 
the imputation—true or false he could not 
tell—of having come from Tasmania, an ugly 
imputation enough, as Mr. Argall would 





enemy. He denied, as he was able to do 
| conscientiously, that there was any founda- | 
tion for such a rumour. But in this laudable 
effort on the side of truth he was not | 
seconded as well as he might have expected | 


to be by his son, who was the more bent | emphasizing it to himself. 


on marrying Miss Hope the greater the diffi- | 


culties in his way, and who, with a certain| of Australian intelligence at Mr. Argall’s 
querulous and contentious obstinacy, which | office in London, and long before any 


| belonged to his feeble mind, took pleasure in 
_ making his purpose known. 


Mr. Argall was thus suffering the penalty | vulsed with rumours respecting the absent 
| of social pre-eminence such as his, when | minister. 
| Mr. Compt’s reply to his casual inquiries | where these rumours originated. 


understand. “Whew!” whistled Mr. Argall, 
after satisfying himseif that this was the gist 
of his correspondent’s news, ‘‘who could have 
supposed it?” He rose from his chair, took 
a turn or two in his room, and smiled and 
nodded as if repeating pleasant news and 


Almost simultaneously with this reception 


communication could have reached any one 
from Mr. Francis himself, Illtafend was con- 





No one knew precisely how or 
But this | 


respecting the Francis family reached him | did not restrict their circulation or their 


,in London. He had made those inquiries 
| very casually indeed. He liked, when he 
was in the country, just to show people 


|whose lives were mostly passed within | 


narrow parochial or county bounds, how wide 
| @ great city-merchant’s ken is. It surprised 


| credit. They blossomed anonymously all 

over the parish and scented the air like 
| a crop of spring flowers sown by no human 
hand. Rachel Carvie had to redouble 
her diligence to supply the demand for 
| information which they occasioned. She 


| and delighted such people to have glimpses | had to explain what was obscure, reconcile 


| of a business which grouped about itself, as it ; what was contradictory, eke out what was 
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imperfect, contradict what was mistaken. | 
She needed the approval of her zeal and | 
faithfulness which she occasionally received | 
from Mrs. Slipper and Mrs, Corrypeel, and 
other friends, to sustain her in her duties. 
Thus sustained, however, she accomplished 
wonders. She availed herself of friendly carts | 
and waggons to extend her journeys; she rose | 
early and went to bed late, so as to overtake | 
neglected districts. At first she had much 
to do in the way of reconciling contradic- 
tions. No two stories altogether agreed ; 
some gave the lie direct to others; but 
in due course harmony was restored among 
them or evolved from them, and what Rachel 
had then to do, and what she did with cheer- 
ful alacrity, was to vouch for the absolute 
truth of the latest and best version, viz., 
that the minister’s family were bankrupt—as 
might have been expected from some of 
them having been sent to Botany Bay ; and 
that the parish was vacant. 

Mr. Argall, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Nuckle (seeing that Lady Best was averse to 
entering on any correspondence with her 
relatives at Laighlea, on account of the way 
in which Hetty had behaved at Tintrae), had 
had a hint of the news in his possession 
communicated by his wife to her correspon- 
dent, Mrs. Corrypeel, so that the Hopes 


might just hear some rumours, and be in- 
duced to make inquiries concerning their 


absent friends. But in adopting this sug- 
gestion of Mr. Nuckle, Mr. Argall had 
been careful to avoid exposing himself to any 
charge of slander. The story now told in 
the parish was not his, except in so far as the 
seed was his out of which it had grown. He 
had not, in fact, reflected upon the rever- 
berating and reduplicating character of rural 
gossip. Still less had he considered how, by 
a process of natural selection and survival of 
the fittest, applicable to growths of mind as 
well as of the soil, there is developed in time 
from absurd and contradictory rumours. a 
story which, whether true or false, at any rate 
lacks neither coherence nor verisimilitude. 
Thus it was, however, that Mr. Argall gave 
more and also more correct information to 
Illtafend parish than he intended—the pro- 
cess of natural selection in this case being 
facilitated by the fact that Botany Bay—rich 
in suggestions of crime—was in Braidarden 
the best-known part of the Australian world. 

Hetty was among the last to hear any- 
thing of the news which convulsed the 
parish. She half suspected that something 
uncommon was passing in those confidences 
between her mother and Beatrice, from which 





she could not help seeing she was excluded ;, 
but she dared not ask what it was, or whether: 
it was anything. What had been a half- 
formed suspicion before her visit to Tintrae- 
was now grown to be painful certainty. She 
was no longer in sympathy with her kindred, 
nor they with her. There was before her a. 
time of unendurable suspense, from which it 
was impossible to withdraw her thoughts. 
Yet of this she could give no sign, espe- 
cially to those she loved best. How sad to 
feel that one supreme affection had ruptured 
and dislocated all friendships! Was there 
not something to be said for. poor Charlotte: 
and her pitiful way .of looking at things, 
odious as it seemed to be, and no doubt 
was? She was always thinking of the family 
dignity. 
the family love, would she have been so far 
wrong ? 

The paragraph in the Zvening Argus, an- 
nouncing her betrothal, helped to strengthen 
in Hetty’s mind her sense of alienation 
from her kindred. For weeks congratula- 
tions poured in from every quarter. Friends. 
of the family who had not been heard of for 
years hastened to declare their existence and 


their happiness. Hetty suffered terribly from. || 


these congratulations—above all, because she 
could not help seeing how well they were 
received by her mother and Beatrice. Mrs. 
Hope, though she had her anxieties about 
her daughter’s feelings, could not altogether 
refrain from exhibiting her own. Among 
those whose letters were received from day 
to day, she distinguished this person for his. 
sense, and that for his high principle, anda 
third tor his enormous influence, not intending 
to say, but saying, “If this had not beena 
very good match, we should not have had 
congratulations upon it from that quarter.” 
With reference to some other friends, too; 
she suggested that when they wrote with so 
much warmth, being good people, they were 
no doubt thinking that the wife of a man 
whose wealth was something enormous (or 
would be so) would have large means of 
doing good, which was quite true ; and that 
was a consideration certainly, for, as for 
doing good without means, it was not satis- 
factory. All this was a grievous affliction to 
Hetty. She could have borne her congratu- 
lations, if only others had not been too much 
delighted by them. As it was, the effect of 
them was to deepen her sense of loneliness 
even at home. 

“Other people,” she said, talking to her- 
self in a passionate, almost teariul mood— 
“other people are rich, I hope, as well as these 
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| Argalls, since it is so great a thing to have 
a lot of money, and since, if you have 
money, no one will ask how you got it.” 

In this allusion to Mr. George Argall, M.P., 
Hetty was drawing on recollections of her 
conversations with old David Groats. To 
David the “rich man in the parable and 
Mr. Argall, M.P.,” were a pair of types to 
which, in his peculiar style of argumenta- 
tion, it was often convenient to refer, and 
to justify his use of them he was driven 
once, by some remarks and questions of 
Miss Hope, to admit knowing something 
of the early history of the lord of Tintrae. 
Mr. Argall was a self-made man, and spoke 
of himself as such with becoming modesty 
_and humility, but also with evident respect 
and even a touch of admiration. David 
knew that he was self-made, and could tell 
| the moment, or at least the circumstances, of 
| the creation. John Jackson, printer, David's 
| friend, had an agency in Nickle Jarvieston, 
of which George Argall, after having been 
| an apprentice to the trade and then a kind 
of clerk, was sent to take charge. That 
agency did not pay, and Jackson wrote 
to Argall that he had a mind to give it 
up, and was so promptly taken at his word 
' that when he again referred to the subject 
_he was told the premises and the business 
together had been sold on advantageous 
| terms (the agent himself being the generous 
| donor of those terms) ; and in less than ten 
years, while John Jackson was bankrupt, his 
former apprentice was the biggest man in 
the trade in Europe. Such was David 
Groats’s account of the genesis of one of the 
most eminent of self-made men ; and to this 
in her perplexed and painful meditations 
Hetty had somehow recurred. If it helped 
to justify her contempt of mere wealth, it 
deepened also her sense of estrangement 
from those to whom wealth seemed to be 
better than character or gifts. 
| “I]t is odd,” she said, with a touch of 
, bitterness strangely foreign to her nature— 
“it is odd that brains are so scarce, and yet 
| not much valued, or not at all.” 
| For some time after her return from Tin- 
| trae Hetty was remiss in the matter of her 
| duty to the poor—that duty the standard of 
which she had set up for their minds by her 
| own conduct. Without suspecting, however, 
that there were complaints against her on 
| this score, she had resumed of late her 
old rounds in the parish, intent perhaps as 
/much upon killing time as doing good. 
| Rachel Carvie (to whom the poor, not duly 
rewarded for their piety by half-crowns, had 











confided their wrongs) noticed the change, 
and had her own construction to put upon it, 
which was that Leddy Hetty had left off 
visiting because she had taken offence on 
the day of Mary Reid’s funeral at what was 
said on the road about the minister, and that 
she had begun to visit again because she had 
heard no doubt stories now current about 
him, and believing them, as other people did, 
had forgiven and forgotten the funeral day 
and what was said then. Rachel, conse- 
quently, instead of avoiding Leddy Hetty, 
as she had done for some time, threw herself 
in her way, intending first to refer to the 
project on foot for raising her salary, and 
then to bring on the minister and his affairs, 

Hetty’s distress was keen on seeing her 
old acquaintance, for she hated herself for not 
loving any one, and she felt that time had 
not abated her detestation of this cringing 
creature, who was coming to meet her. 

“Alas!” she said to herself, as Rachel, 
with her eyes bent on the ground, drew near, 
“T cannot enjoy the sunshine myself. Yet 
why should I grudge this woman her share 
of it, or think her a blot in it ?” 

Rachel was eloquent on the subject of her 
parochial labours. She ran over glibly the 
names of a dozen distant farms, which she 
had probably once visited, but of which it 
seemed as if she had to make a daily round. 
She had a wonderful deal to do, for of 
course, though the minister was a clever 
man, “ supple on his legs,” and some people 
said he was a fine preacher, the fact was he 
was absent, and the whole burden of the 
work of the parish rested on those who 
remained. 

Hetty smiled a sickly smile to think of 
Henry Francis’s work being done by a deputy 
in dingy black bonnet and shawl ; and Rachel 
perceiving from this smile that her leddyship 
was pleased, proceeded to hint at the busi- 
ness of the salary. 

“The labourer is worth his hire, my leddy ; 
the minister himsel’ tell’t us that, and forbye 
that it’s in the Bible; and Mrs. Corrypeel 
and Mrs. Slipper, and twa three mair, are 
sayin’ the same the noo—aboot me they’re 
sayin’t, yer leddyship; for they’re speakin’ 
aboot giein’ me may be five pounds mair in 
the half-year, or the like o’ that. No that I 
am asking for mair wages, ye’ll ken that as 
well as onybody, my leddy, for ye’ve kent 
me noo a guid while, and it’s no for filthy 
lucre athegither I’m missionarin’ in the 


parish ; but when the leddies themsels began 
aboot it, I could na jist tell them no to gang 
on wi't.” 
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“Of course not,” said Hetty abstractedly. 
“ That was not your part.” 

“Tt wid be naething,” continued Rachel, 
“Tf I had jist the tracts tae carry, for they’re 
licht at ony rate, and folk tak them fast 
enough, for naething, ye ken; but it’s the 
Bibles is aye the heavy end o’ the pack, and 
it’s no many o’ them I get aff my hands, for 
they’ve to pay for them, and sae I’m near as 
heavy comin’ hame as I am gaun oot.” 

“You have a good deal of work,” said 
Hetty, with difficulty, in spite of her con- 
tempt, refraining from laughter; “you ought to 
be paid for your work, certainly” (“by those,” 
she added privately, ‘‘ who think it is worth 
paying for”). “Iam sure the minister, if he 
were at home, would see to that. Would it 
not be as well for you and your friends to 
wait for him?” 

“Him!” said Rachel, to whom no greater 
shock could have been given than the slightest 
hint of contingency or delay in the matter of 
her increase of salary ; “him! we'll hae tae 
wait long, I’m thinkin’, if we’ve tae wait for 
him.” 

“He will be back soon,” said Hetty, 
biting her lip to repress excitement. 

“Nae fear o’ him,” said Rachel, “ or 


| there’s few folk in this parish ‘Il no be far 


| . his father 


| 
1 


1} 
{| 


cheated.” 

“How is that?” asked Hetty, almost 
fainting where she stood, but affecting to be 
on the point of starting on her road. 

*“*Ye’ve maybe no heard it, but it’s a’ ower 
true, I doot that, though I dinna wish ony- 
body ony ill.” 

‘“‘Nothing has happened to him ?” gasped 
Hetty. “He is not dead ?—tell me the 
truth.” 

“’Deed, no, he’s no deed.” 

“What is the matter with him?—why do 
you say he will not come back?—how have 
you heard it >—what is it ?” 

“ T’m thinkin’ there’s naebody in the parish 
doesna ken aboot it as weel as me, but when 
yer leddyship has na heard it afore, it’s maybe 
no for me tae be the first to tell’t.” 

“ Has he been shipwrecked, or is he ill ?” 

Rachel was cowed by the light in Hetty’s 
eyes, and the forward-bending pose of her 
figure. She glanced helplessly round her, and 
feeling that there was no escape, she said— 

“He’s lost his money, him and his folk 
thegither, and some o’ them—no him, but 
was sent oot tae Botany Bay lang 
syne. ‘That’s what’s gaun in the parish, and 
everybody has’t noo, and it’s ower true, I 
doot.” 

Hetty did not go her intended rounds that 


day, or for many days. When, instead of 
going to her room, she walked into the 
library at Laighlea, pale and silent and weary, 
and sat down near the fire, her mother knew 
from a single glance at her what had happened. 

“Who can have sent abroad such re- 
ports?” she asked. 

“You have got them, I see,” said Mrs, 
Hope, averting her face to hide the guilty 
expression of which she was conscious. 

“ Who could be wicked enough to do it?” 

“We have some idea, Beatrice and I.” 

“ Any one here?” 

“No; you had better not ask just now, | 
Hetty. You don’t believe them, of course?” 

Hetty replied by turning her face to the | 
wall to hide the tears which had started to 
her eyes. 

“‘It is better, perhaps,” said Mrs. Hope, 
with tears in her own eyes, “that you should 
know, dear, all that we know. I wrote to 
Charlotte, and asked her if she knew any- 
thing of horrid stories going here. She an- 
swered that she had heard them, but thought 
it was better to wait for further information, 
So that is what we must do, dear; we must 
just wait with patience, you know—wait for 
further information.” 

“With patience!” Mrs. Hope repeated, 
with fond and anxious looks, while Hetty 
still sat motionless, with her face turned to || 
the wall. i 








| 
CHAPTER XXXII, | 


Ir was from Mr. James Ogg that Mrs. | 
Hope and her younger daughter got their | 
earliest information as to these rumours. | 
To the dominie, whose acquaintance Beatrice 
now cultivated more than ever, the whole | 
story was a splendid jest—splendid, consi- | 
dering the sensation which it was beginning | 
to create. 

“You see, Miss Beatrice,” said Mr. Ogg, | 
“how one of our Braidarden peasants trails || 
his feet after him when he goes, as if they | 
belonged to the parish and not to himself; a | 
tortoise in Spitzbergen could not be more | 
torpid, and everything about him corresponds 
to his gait. His intellect is as slow as his 
heels.” 

“Come, now, Mr. Ogg, you are too hard 
upon Hodge’s intellect, if he has any,” said 
Beatrice. 

“Not at all hard, Miss Beatrice. I am 
speaking of him under ordinary circum- 
stances. But see him under circumstances 
that are extraordinary. Tell him an ‘ower 
true’ story, either of impossible misfortune | 





or incredible wickedness, and you put life, 
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of into him from head to heel—you make a | burned down week about, in order to have a | 
1e man, a philosopher, a poet of him—to go | bit of a sensation to warm the inside of their | 
Yy; and tell what he has heard.” pates, and, like ginger, be hot i’ the mouth | 
WW “They do love gossip, I know, almost as | too.” 
d. much as ourselves,” replied Beatrice, smiling;| Mrs. Hope, when this conversation was | 
e- “but where have they got this story of yours | repeated to her, agreed with Mr. Ogg in his | 
from ?” opinion. These rumours were too ridiculous. | 
rs. “Tt has grown, miss,” said the dominie, | She exerted herself at short intervals to be |! 
ty preparing his mouth to whistle and his eye-| as much amused by them as Mr. Ogg was |} 
brows to be highly exalted in admiration of | reported to be. But besides being amused, || 
i his own ingenuity. “It is a popular legend, | she was so much disturbed as to show that | 
Miss Beatrice, a myth, a saga, and these | their effect upon her was not exactly the same || 
things grow. They have a wonderful growth | as that which they produced upon the do- || 
WW, | —an inch soon becomes an ell.” minie. They came thick when once they || 
iat) “But the ell is quite a mile this time,” | began to come. That was one thing rather || 
he said Beatrice ; “and yet people believe it,| strange. Surely different sets of people were |! 
to you say. Now, Mr. Ogg, I’m sure they | not going to combine to invent such things 
don’t.” out of nothing at all? Might there not be 
pe, ‘Believe it,” said Mr. Ogg, energetically | just a single grain of truth in them, like what | 
uld tugging at the mane of Beatrice’s pony, | there was in most stories? There always || 
to” “like the very gospel. They would almost | was something strange, at least so many |! 
ny- | believe the gospel itself if it were as new as | people thought, about the Francises. Might | 
an- this. Why, Miss Beatrice, you must have | not a little bit of this now reported, some- |, 
ght | observed, I am sure, that they believe every- | thing at the bottom of this, be just what it || 
on. | thing they hear till you show them that it is | was that was strange ? | 
just impossible or monstrous, and after that they | Two ladies of her acquaintance were, so to || 
for shake their heads, and believe it more than | speak, on their way for a week or two to |, 
ever, because they are sure you must have | relieve Mrs. Hope’s mind, thus a little bur- || 
ted, some pecuniary interest in contradicting} dened as well as diverted. Mrs. Corrypeel || 
etty them, and would be sure to tell them lies.” | and Mrs. Slipper, for that period—ever since | 
| to || “They don’t really believe Botany Bay, | the latest parochial excitement began—had 
| do they ?” resolved to pay her a visit. They had an 
“ Botany Bay is just what they do believe ; | errand which would serve as an excuse for a 
| that bay is to their imagination more charm- | forenoon call, viz., the proposed increase of 
Mrs. | ing than it is to the eye of the beholder. It} the Bible-woman’s salary. Setting out on || 
heir | is the cream of the story for them. Some-| this errand in Mrs. Corrypeel’s coach, an | 
Urs. | thing that implies sin and misery is an un-| ancient and capacious vehicle, they were ! 
trice mistakable touch of human nature to them, | friendly and happy. Neither was much || 
hole | and vouches for itself, as orthodox and histo- | addicted to the vanity of dress, but each || 
Onsi- | rical, and besides being true, therefore, is| wore a new bonnet, or an old one freshly i 
ning || pleasant.” trimmed, and looked a picture of that virtue | 
| “ Atall events, this will be news at home,” | one of the rewards of which is to be always | 
Ogg; | Beatrice inwardly reflected. blooming and irresistible. | 
trails || “And the parish is going to be vacant ?” Mrs. Hope was soon satisfied, and readily , 
they | she said. “That is the report, too, is it? | fell in with the views of her visitors, in regard 
If; a || How very absurd, to be sure!” to Rachel Carvie’s parochial labours, and | 
more “Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Ogg. “Lord | the reward which ought to accompany them, 
onds | Layton has sent the minister notice that he | besides that which Mrs. Corrypeel was sure 
s his | is cashiered, and need not come back; and| Rachel enjoyed, viz., the sense of doing 
as his lordship was sorry he did not present | great good. For different reasons, none 01 
hard Mr. David Garsegreen last time, he is going | the three ladies liked to break off from this 
’ said to do so now to please the people, for he | subject (even when it was fairly exhausted) 
wants to be popular at the next election.” and begin another. None of the three liked 
I am “So the people would be pleased if Lord | to take the lead in what was to come, and | 
rcum- Layton would only rid them of Mr. Francis?” | there was an awkward pause, during which 
ances “No; but they are delighted to have a} Mrs. Slipper shifted her spectacles back- | 
‘ ower revolution in the parish, because it is some- | wards and forwards on her nose in some un- | 
prtune | | thing to talk about. They would like Lon-| certainty. Mrs. Corrypeel, however, felt | 
it life | | don, Edinburgh, and Nickie Jarvieston to be | that the opportunity was precious, and that | 
| 
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her friend and she had not come out for 
nothing, but were there on a particular errand, 
which must be fulfilled. 

“You have had no word from the minister 
since he went away,” she observed. “ He 
left us very abruptly, but I suppose he could 
not help that.” 

“Tt is not time yet to hear from him,” 
said Mrs. Hope. 

“You have heard, I dare say, the reports 
that are going about him and the family,” 
said Mrs. Corrypeel, exchanging her bland: st 
smile for an expression of tragical distress. 
“‘ Sad, are they not?” she asked, turning to 
her friend, “ when a minister of the gospel is 
the person they refer to.” 

“ Ministers are but men,” sighed Mrs. 
Slipper, inclining her head away in token of 
her desire to check the flow of her friend’s 
confidences towards her. “ That is a common 
saying, but we often see how true it is.” 

“We have heard some of these reports,” 
said Mrs. Hope, glancing from Mrs. Corrypeel 
to Mrs. Slipper, and feeling that they under- 
stood each other better than she compre- 
hended either of them. ‘“ They are too 
absurd, though. Do you know they are 
quite amusing when one thinks of them ?” 

Mrs. Corrypeel and Mrs. Slipper sighed 
together, and suppressed a groan, as sorry to 
be unable to perceive the amusement. 

“ Besides, as my daughters say,” Mrs. Hope 
went on, turning with nervous quickness from 
one of her visitors to the other, “ it is im- 
possible, in the first place, for Mr. Francis 
to have written to anybody yet; and, in the 
second place, it is a fact that he has written 
to nobody. ‘That settles the matter, don’t 
you know, to my mind. At least I think 
we ought to be satisfied with that; for it is 
only from himself, or some one connected 
with him, that any news could have come, 
and we, at any rate, have not had a scrap 
from him—could not have had, in fact, un- 
less, as Beatrice says, an albatross had brought 
it to Loch Dredgey.” 

Mrs. Corrypeel looked at Mrs. Slipper, and 
Mrs. Slipper returned the look. ‘They were 
in a difficulty. They were aware that there 
were other agencies than an albatross mail 
by which news could have been received, 
but the question was whether it was wise to 
show their knowledge, or rather how they 
were to avoid showing it. Mrs. Slipper 
rather distrusted her friend’s discretion, at 
any rate had more confidence in her own, 


and took upon herself the duty of tackling | 


| difficulty. 
“ I . . 2 d - ° si ” 
There are strange and mysterious ways, 


—_—— 








she said with unction, “ which Providence 
has of bringing secret things to light.” 

“ That is true,” said Mrs. Hope, who could 
not dispute what she believed to be a scrip- 
tural truth ; “ but it is very strange, is it not? 
that here are these reports, and yet nobody, 
as Beatrice says, can tell who brought them.” 

“ The ways of Providence are strange and 
mysterious,” said Mrs. Slipper, maintaining 
the old position of scriptural vantage. 

“‘ My friend and I,” said Mrs. Corrypeel, 
anxious to push on the argument a stage, 
and not understanding Mrs. Slipper’s pursed 
mouth and deprecating nod—“ my friend 
and I, as we came along in the carriage, were 
talking about the man who was struck down 
on the spot, without a moment’s warning, 


for putting out his hand to stay the ark: that | 


was a terrible judgment. Our ark is the 
word. My friend and I were just saying 
that coming along, were we not ?” 

Mrs. Hope looked from one of her visitors 
to the other, puzzled by their Scripture as 
well as their manner, and grieved besides 
being puzzled. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Slipper, looking at 
Mrs. Hope and addressing herself to her 
friend, “ I would not say that has anything 
to do with what we are talking about, except 
perhaps that it is true there were people who 
thought there was a little meddling with the 


ark in our young friend’s sermons sometimes, | 


and these people might think of this now, if 
anything has happened to him, It is not for 
us, though, to judge,” Mrs. Slipper added with 
a sigh, as if of pity for those who were over- 
taken by severe judgments. 

“ No, it is not for us to judge,” assented 
Mrs. Hope, glad to agree where she could 
with the letter of what was said, feeling that 
she revolted in a painful manner from the 
spirit of it. 

“ Meddling with the ark,” said Mrs. Corry- 


peel, whose zeal for the ark was now warmed | 


and could not be restrained, “ is different 
from everything else. 
more harm than anything else; and that 
is the reason, I suppose, why the man was 
struck down in a moment, and without any 
warning whatever.” 

“ One thing is certain,” said Mrs. Slipper, 
helping her friend to let go the ark; “ if there 


is any truth in these reports, you will have a | 


vacancy in the parish again.” 
“That is certain,” said Mrs. Corrypeel, 


“ and I was going to say, I hope my friend | 


—I call him my friend, for he is such an 
excellent young man—will have a chance 
this time. A word from you,” she added, 
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addressing herself specially to Mrs. Hope, 
“ would have great effect.” 

“ Mr. Garsegreen, you mean, I suppose ?” 
inquired Mrs. Slipper in a tone of indifference. 
“‘He would do very well indeed. It isa great 
thing to choose a useful minister, and I am 
sure he would be useful, very useful.” 

Mrs. Hope had not recovered from the 
shock of hearing a vacancy in the parish 
freely spoken of before her visitors rose to 
depart. As she accompanied them to the 
door, interrupting some talk on other sub- 
jects, she recurred to it with knitted brows. 
“ There will be no vacancy, I hope. It is 
painful to think of such a thing—too pain- 
ful.” Yet she added, muttering to herself, 
“ T must write to Charlotte at once, and ask 
if she has heard anything.” 

Lady Best’s reply being what it was, Mrs. 
Hope could give her daughter no advice 
but what she did give—to wait patiently for 
further information. Hetty was resolved to 
wait patiently, but it was necessary also to 
wait silently. If anything was wrong she 
must hear, not what other people thought of 
it, but how Mr. Francis himself regarded it. 
As for the loss of money and property, that 
'| was nothing, supposing it to be true. In com- 
| parison with a tainted name, it was less than 


| nothing—it was a thing to which it was weak 


and ridiculous to give a thought. How ter- 
rible to think of that taint! For who would 
be shocked and thrown out of course like 
Henry Francis himself, by anything of the 
nature of disgrace? ‘That was what made 
it terrible to entertain for a moment the idea 
| that there was any truth in these rumours ; 
but the comfort was, they were not true. 
There was nothing to give them the least 
colour of truth, and there were scores of 
things to show that they must be monstrous 
inventions, 

Hetty was displeased with her mother and 
Beatrice, because (though they did not say 
so) she was sure they were waiting for in- 
formation as to the truth or falsehood of 
these wretched calumnies ; and she thought 
they might well have dismissed them from 
their minds at once. She did not find it 
easy, however, to dismiss them from her own 
mind by a single effort. A vein of self- 
reproach, which mixed itself up with her 
reflections upon their absurdity, betrayed the 
hold which they had taken of her, even if it 
| did not assume that they were possibly true, 
| as well as ridiculous. 
| “ What a fool, silly and ridiculous fool, 
| One was,” she said to herself, “to talk of 


birth and all that in the case of one like 














him, gifted as he is, and noble as he is! 
Had I stood upon his genius instead of 
upon his birth, it would have been different 
now. Nobody could deny that, or dispute 
that! But birth and breeding, and such 
nonsense, why should one ever have thought 
of these things in reference to him?” 

Hetty haunted the breakfast-parlour for 
weeks, at what the old butler called “ un- 
reg’lar hours,” waiting for the information 
which she was painfully certain was super- 
fluous. The letter-bag arrived at Laighlea 
usually a little before the hour for breakfast, 
and a little before the arrival of the bag she 
was sure to glide into the room, and make 
James Wright unhappy by the sense that 
the world had begun to move out of its cus- 
tomary course, for, as far as he could re- 
member, Miss Hope, until lately, was always 
the last to arrive at table. At last the one 
letter, for the sake of which many had been 
despised and ill received, arrived ; and Mrs. 
Hope, as she entered the room, could see 
from Hetty’s face that it had come, and con- 
tained good news. 

“ Read it to us, dear,” she said, glancing 
after James Wright, who had just left the 
room, and in answer to Hetty’s admission 
that a letter had come from Australia, “I 
see’ you like the news. I am very glad it 
has come, and good news in it.” 

There were sentences at the beginning 
which Hetty could not read, and which pre- 
vented her also from handing over the letter 
to be read by Beatrice, who stretched her 
arm across the table for it. 

“T can tell you what is in it. 
Francis is dead.” 

“Dead?” said Mrs. Hope, putting down 
her cup of tea and looking from Hetty to 


Old Mr. 





her younger daughter with a puzzled and | 


funereal stare. 


“Dead! you don’t say so?” | 


“ And the family have got into great diffi- | 
culties, and the property appears to be all | 
lost,” went on Hetty, looking down upon | 


the letter in her hand, “‘ and—let me see 
“ Difficulties! property all gone, my dear!” 
said Mrs. Hope, staring again at Beatrice, 


and nodding in helpless amazement. “Stop! | 


You don’t mean to say, my dear, that that is 
good s ‘ 
“Mr. Francis has to wait to see what ‘will 


” | 





become of the property,” said Hetty, not | 


looking up, and unconscious of the effect of 
her intelligence. 
“Show me the letter, Hetty,” Mrs. Hope 


said, giving up all idea of breakfast for | 
the present, and placing her elbows on the | 


table to afford a rest for her chin, while she 
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perused Hetty’s face, and considered the situ- 
ation. “ Hetty, dear, I was sure from your 
| face you had got good news. You don’t 
call all this good news ?” 

|  Hetty’s face fell for a moment. Her con- 
| science smote her as having been guilty of 
| inhumanity, or at any rate, of laying herself 
open to suspicion on that score, 

“No, it is not good news certainly,” she 
stammered out, blushing scarlet; “but we 
have been looking for it all, have we not? 
We were sure old Mr. Francis’s illness would 
| be serious.” 
| “* How very sad they should have lost their 
means, too!” said Mrs. Hope, helping out 
| her daughter’s apology for herself. “Iam 
truly sorry for them. But, to be sure, we 
| were prepared for that, too, by these reports 
that we have heard.” 
| This is the foundation for them; this is 
| all the truth in them,” said Hetty, again 
| smiling. 

“Still it is sad to think of, is it not—the 
father dead and gone and the property all 
gone?” 

“But what is not true,” said Hetty, “ is 
more than what is. That is one dear com- 
fort.” 

Hetty, with the shadow of death lifted from 
her heart, looked forward without alarm to 
what had been a terror to her, the approach 
of the Braidarden season. She would avoid 
society, having no need of it or taste for it, 
but she would not have to shrink from it in 


’ 


“We'll have to wait for the minister be- 
sides my father,” Maggie said, furtively wiping 
her eyes, and trying to look up in Hetty’s face. 

“That won’t be long—at least I expect. 
not—I hope not, for your sake;” Hetty 
answered, raising in Maggie’s mind, by a 
long-drawn sigh, a doubt as to whether her | 
own happiness was perfect. 

Mrs. Hope felt that it did her good to 
watch her daughter now and observe the | 
change which had come over her; how 
happy she was, how much happier she was. 
growing every day; and she was especially 
pleased to see with what glee and merriment | 
she employed herself in contriving and invent- 
ing things to be presented to Maggie Groats | 
and the dominie on their marriage. 
worked with needle and pencil to have a. | 
lot of small articles to give to the happy | 
pair ; and what Maggie would think, and the | 
dominie would say in regard to her work was | 
in the meantime made to supply no end of | 
amusement to her mother and Beatrice and 
herself. 

“I am sure,” Mrs. Hope remarked to 
Beatrice, in one of those private conversa- 
tions which they had got into the way of 
having, and had not yet given-up—“I am 
sure this marriage of the schoolmaster is the 
greatest blessing that has happened to us for 
a long time. It has quite set Hetty up 
again, don’t you know? When the doctor 
called yesterday to ask for her, I told him it 
had done her more good than all the medi- 





horror. She was happier than she had been 
for a long time, happier perhaps than she 
ever was before. And some of her happi- | 
ness found expression for itself in contri- | 
buting to the happiness of old friends. 

It was whispered that Mr. Ogg’s roving 
fancy had at last rested on Maggie Groats, 
the gatekeeper’s daughter, to whom his atten- 
tions, during her father’s absence, had been | 
more than friendly. Gossip affirmed that | 
the dominie had resolved upon marriage | 
after David Groats had written home from | 
China that he had got his money, but Miss | 
Hope did Mr. Ogg the justice of believing | 
that this was an envious and calumnious | 
report. She was determined at the earliest | 
possible moment to congratulate Maggie on 
her prospects, and she did so in a way that | 
brought tears into the eyes of tie simple 
and tender-hearted girl. 

“You will be very happy, I am sure,” she 
said, holding Maggie’s hands in hers. “ Mr. 
Ogg is so clever and so good, he will be the 
best of husbands, I am certain. Your father 
will be glad; we shall all be glad.” 








cine in his dispensary could have done. She 
does take such an interest in people she 
likes, and all their affairs. The gatekeeper’s 
daughter is very pretty and very nice, and 


| her father is a good man, though peculiar, 
| and that accounts for Hetty being so much 
| taken up with the marriage and so happy 
| over it. 


There is nothing very remarkable, 
however, I should say, about Maggie.” 
“No,” said Beatrice; “but when she is 
married, if she is not remarkable, she will be 
Remarkable’s better-half. Do you know,” 
Beatrice continued, bursting with laughter at 
the recollection, “I stopped at the school- 
door the first time I heard of the marriage, 
and when Mr. Ogg came out, I congra- 
tulated him on the spot, and you never saw | 
such round eyes and round mouth as he 
made. It was beautiful to see him—so like 
a Chinese mandarin on a soup-plate. After | 
going into the schoolroom for his hat, he | 
took hold of my bridle, and I am as sure as | 
ever I was of the length of a long sermon, he 


went on for half an hour giving me his reasons, |}/ 


first of all for marrying in general, and then | 
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| for marrying Maggie in particular, and all the 

| time nearly he was discussing the girl to me as 
if I had never seen her, but just as if she 

had dropped from the clouds at the school- 

| door an hour ago, or had just come from 
New York.” 

| Queer character, to be sure, but a good 
man, I think, for all that,” said Mrs. Hope 
smiling. 

“What does he do in conclusion,” Beatrice 
went on, “but dive into his pockets and 
bring out a MS., from which he read me one 
song and one sonnet in praise of Maggie, 
the one being, as he said, better poetry than 
the other, only a little too imaginative. Ha! 
ha! as if Maggie’s charms were poetic in 
the first place and imaginary in the second.” 

“ Anyhow,” Mrs. Hope said laughing, “ it 
is a good thing altogether, this marriage. It 
has done Hetty good. I never saw such 
a change as there is in her. It just shows 
how, if one waits and hopes, things are brought 
about in a way one could not have fancied. 
Is Maggie, by-the-bye, as proud and happy 
as the schoolmaster ?” 

“T don’t know that ; perhaps she may be; 
only if she is, she can’t show it as he does. 
Then you know, mamma, he can be twice as 
big a fool as she, for he is double her age.” 

Mrs. Hope laughed heartily, and then 

| sighed deeply. 
“Yes, quite true, for we don’t always 
grow wiser as we grow older.” 
| When the Laytons returned to Sunbury, 

and Mr. Fox with them, Laighlea, to their 

great surprise, had been empty for a week or 

two, the Hopes having suddenly shut up the 

house and gone off to the south of England. 

Mrs. Hope wrote soon, giving a temporary 
| address, and talking of going abroad with 
| her daughters, but saying no more of the 
| occasion of their hasty departure than that 
there were reasons for it which it would 
perhaps be proper to mention at another 
time, though not now. It was impossible, 
however, to prevent the occasion from being 
known or guessed. Hetty had received Mr. 
Francis’s last letter, and knew from himself 
the truth of the story, on the falsehood of 
which her happiness, and almost her life, was 
staked. Her health was seriously hurt by 
the shock, and her mother at once resolved 
upon change of scene, and so assured the 
doctor (accustomed to give advice to the 
| humble and to receive it from the great) that 
| this was the only available remedy, that he 

prescribed the south of England with con- 
fidence only equalled by his earnestness. 
Hetty herself had no wish to go and none to 








stay. Many times a day, before preparations 
could be made for leaving Laighlea, she sat 
by the window, in her solitary room, took 
from her pocket the fatal letter, and once 
more read it, hoping to find that it had more | 
or less to say than at first. 

“To read this is like interrogating the 
dead,” she said, holding it before her face ; | 
“it speaks as does the face of the departed, 
but only of the- past, and what one knows | 
already and too well, and will answer no | 
questions, let one call ever so wildly.” 

Forced always to acknowledge that the 
past was no dream out of which it was 
possible to awake, she could but try to | 
see it under some less odious, forbidding 
aspect than that in which it presented itself | 
at first. 

“Tt is no blame of the children, surely,” 
she said to herself often, and as if passion- | 
ately arguing with persons of a contrary 
opinion — “it is no blame of the children 
if their father was unfortunate—for that is 
what he was, though in a strange, sad way. 
They ought not to suffer for that; they 
could not help it. It was an accident, and 
not a crime, at the most and at the worst; 
and whatever it was, it happened before they 
were born. Why should it affect them? 
Why should people, who have sins of their 
own to answer for, shudder at them for 
having to suffer for the sins, no—the mis- 
fortunes, of others ?” 

But, then, when all this was proved, what- 
ever its effect might have been upon ap 
opponent, it did not convince herself. 

“But so it is,” she would say, covering 
her eyes with her hand and muttering to 
herself aloud—‘it is disgrace, intolerable 
disgrace, to be connected with anything like 
this, though it were at the distance of the 
stars, or after a million of years. No, he | 
will never look at it in any other light, what- 
ever other people may do. He will never 
get over it so as to come back to his old 
place and old ways. Never.” 

CHAPTER XXXiIII. r 

THouGH he had done nothing, and re- || 
solved on nothing, since he parted with David | 
Groats and his other friends, Mr. Francis 
yielded with reluctance to the request of his 
sister and Duke George to come over to 
Tasmania and give them his advice in a | 
mattér of importance. He had still much to | 
do in the way of solitary thought, notwith- 
standing that it had been his only occupa- 
tion for months, and even to go and meet | 
Duke George and Bessy was an interruption || 
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and a vexation which he would have been | at which it is the paralysis of intellect, and 
glad to avoid. He was as far as ever from| had reached that at which it fertilizes 
having settled all that it was most important | thought. Time had not really been alto- 
to settle soon—where to live, what to do, | gether without result in restoring him to 
how to shape his future course. It was now | himself. There was solace now as well as 
in his power, if he shrank from following out | sadness in recalling the story of his parents’ 
his career as a minister, to turn to the medical | love and sorrow, and of David Groats’s life- 
profession, the attractions of which had more | long quest of the loved and lost. It touched 
than once been felt by him. But he was | his own dark grief with something of poetic 
disenchanted in regard to that profession. | light to feel that it was connected with mis- 
The pathology to which he was addicted now | fortune and sorrow in other lives, to which 
‘was not that of the body, but that of the | a sacred beauty had been lent by love and 
mind. His sympathies were with mental! truth. He had even vanquished the past— 
rather than bodily distress. He looked back | at least for the time—when David Groats 
now with twinges of regret and shame on | took, to his imagination, the form—the last 
his career in the Church; for though he did | the old gatekeeper would himself have as- 
not yet, perhaps, overrate a clergyman’s oppor- | sumed—of saint and hero, and made mis- 
tunities, he felt that he had under-estimated | fortune sublime. 
them when they were his own. Considering; “Talk of self-sacrifice, David’s was a 
how large a part of human life trouble and | masterpiece in that kind, for it was the life 
| grief may be, and commonly are, that calling, | of the man, and his whole life. Yet it did 
| he reflected, was not without its use, one | not affect to be religious; it was unconscious 
part of which was to bring to trouble and | of being grand or sublime; it moved along 
| grief the help and solace of divine and human | the lines of natural affection ; the pilgrim’s 
sympathy. He shrank as much as ever from | progress which it inspired was from home 
the idea of returning to the Church under/ to home. How unlike the saints and heroes 
<onditions of seeming humiliation, and actual } of history! yet possibly more saint and more 
or possible disability. But his tastes and | hero than most of the most rerowned.” 
feelings gave him just so much preference He was disposed to complain of fortune, 
for work which the Church does or professes | if not of his friends, should their urgent 
to do, that only necessity itself could have} business turn out to be trifling, and as 
spurred him to engage in any other. To| he proceeded on his way he wondered much 
David Groats, the only person to whom he | what it could possibly be. When he arrived 
could freely unbosom himself, he wrote more | at the end of his journey there was one 
in earnest than in jest, “If you are really | person at least who was bursting with eager- 
leaving your gate, apply for it for me, for I| ness to inform him of the occasion of it. So 
don’t know another post for which I am fit, | far from its being a matter of delicacy, or 
or to which I have not some morbid aversion.” | one which it required discretion and caution 
On the practical side of things he had gained | to broach, it was, according to Jeremiah 
| little from the lapse of time. And from his | Tippett, an event that could not be too soon 
correspondence with David it seemed as if| known to all the world. His understanding 
this were only one respect, and not the most | had never been so slow or dull as when its 
important, in which his gains had been small. | duty was to ,accept, as an actual fact, the 
“It is ridiculous,” he wrote, “ to combat | arrival of the Hon. Charles Romain, Lord 
misery, when it is misery, by argument: | Layton’s son, and to admit the inference 
Misery, I do believe, has its own mysterious | that he had followed Miss Bessy all round 
law of periodicity, like epilepsy and the sea. | the world with the view of offering her his 
It is, at any rate, beating back the tide with | hand. It was some days, indeed, after Mr. 
a cripple’s crutch to argue with it. At times | Romain’s aryival before Mr. Tippett could 
it ebbs you cannot tell how. But it flows | have said with truth that he fairly appre- 
again as it ebbed, and sweeps all before it. | ciated the magnitude of the event. That 
There are floods and storms, too, belonging to | mystic object of so much human idolatry, the 
it, which, if you have done anything to break | British constitution, had suddenly dropped 
its ordinary wave, toss sportively what you | down from the clouds on a lonely spot in 
have done to destruction.” Tasmania, and in a shape the most impressive 
He had still as familiar an acquaintance | possible—unless the king himself had come 
with sorrow as ever. Yet, as this slight essay | —for after king camé the lords, and was not 
in philosophy might have been taken to} the difference between a lord and a lord’s 
indicate, he had passed the stage of misery | Son only the difference between a ripe fig 
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| and a green one? Jeremiah forgot all his 
duties as he was never before known to 
forget even the most trifling, and was often 

| to be seen in an attitude of deep thought, 
his hands clasped in front of him and his 
eyes directed to the ground, and if the 

| excitement of which all this was the sign 
chanced to abate, it was revived whenever he 
had the opportunity of recurring to his 

| Blackstone, and of tracing with his fore- 

| finger sentences which ought to have been 
printed in gold. 

“The distinction of rank and honours is 
necessary in every well-governed state.” 

“The nobility are the pillars which are 
reared from among the people to support the 

| throne ; and if that falls, they must also be 
‘| buried under its ruins.” 
It was some time now since the constitution 
had descended from heaven, and Jeremiah’s 
'| astonishment and delight had _ possibly 
| subsided a little; but still, now that Mr. 
, Henry had come, he was at a loss to con- 
| ceive why there should be even a moment's 
delay in confiding to him the glad news. 
There was no delay, in point of fact, except 
of a few hours, but hours, to Jeremiah’s 
mood, seemed days or weeks. 

Mr. Charles Romain, on his arrival in 
Melbourne, learning that the Francis family 
had been broken up, and discovering Bessy’s 
whereabouts, had dragged his companion, 
Mr. Kerr, over to Tasmania, where the latter 
was sharp-sighted enough to discover for him- 
self the real reason there was for leaving 
one colony, without exploring it, in order to 
go and visit another. 

“* Veni, vidi,’” he remarked, as Mr. Ro- 
main and he sat and smoked together in the 
Duke’s verandah the night of their arrival. 

“ T wish we could add the rest,” replied Mr. 
Romain, who had so well sustained, in his 
own estimation, the part of friend and 
acquaintance of the young lady and her 
brother, as to be unprepared for the imme- 
diate detection of his real character. 

“Don’t be rash,” Mr. Kerr said, speaking 
in a low tone of voice so as not to be over- 

_ heard in the rooms above. “ You always are 
| one of those extremely clever, long-headed 
fellows who make bigger asses of themselves 
than other people can do. You are not far 
wrong, to be sure, one way.” 

“Which way?” whispered Mr. Romain, 
guessing what was to come, but wishing to 

| hear the words. 
| “She is your sample, I suppose, of the 
| Australian beauty, of which we have heard 


| something since we started from home. She 
| 





is not ugly or deformed, I admit. But I 
would not be rash, if I were you. What- 
ever you do, remember, I have to go back 
home, and face your father and mother.” 

It was heartless on the part of Mr. Kerr, 
supposing him to have known the exact effect 
of his words, to remind his friend of home at 
the moment. The moment was delicious. 
To sit there in the charmed, still Australian 
night, with the scent of flowering shrubs 
loading the air, with the far-off girdling bush 
mocking unreality itself by faintness of line 
and shadow, with strange stars sparkling in 
alien and more brilliant skies ; to sit there, the 
actual visible world softened into a dream, 
and feel that in a few hours it would be known 
whether the sweetest of dreams was to be 
fulfilled—this, though it had anxiety mixed 
with it, was as much happiness as Mr. 
Romain could have conceived. It jarred 
upon this happiness to be reminded of home 
and of obstacles to the course of true love, 
which were recalled by the mention of home. 
Whatever obstacles there were, however, he 
was resolved that they should yield to him, 
and not he tothem. He was tempted to 
pour into the ear of his friend, what was the 
latest phase of his passion, and the inner- 
most secret of his heart—that he had never 
loved Bessy till now, as she ought to have 
been loved; never seen till now how perfect 
was her beauty, both of mind and person, 
and it was only a faint smile which he 
observed at the moment on Mr. Kerr’s face 
(a smile, as if in memory of a departed jest) 
that deterred him from yielding to this temp- 
tation. 

Before Bessy came downstairs at her usual 
time in the morning to look after arrange- 
ments for breakfast, Mr. Romain had been 
loitering for an hour in front of the house, 
expecting her to make her appearance, and 
in the hope of having some talk with her 
before other people were astir. Seeing a 
swift little man, however, whom he took to 
be clerk or overseer, cross and recross his 
path, and look at him out of the corners 
of his eyes as if divining his. purpose, he 
sauntered into the breakfast-parlour, and 
stood at the window looking out on the 
brilliant morning of one of the fairest spots 
of the loveliest of islands. As he thus stood 
and listened for sounds within, rather than 
admiring the prospect without, there was a 
faint click overhead, as of a door quietly 
opened or shut. ‘Then on the stairs, and 
coming nearer, there was the rustle of a 
trailing skirt. 

Bessy drew herself up with a start on enter- 
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ing the room and finding it occupied as it 
was. She had slept ill, and thinking of 
many things, of which the question as to 
how the coming day was to pass was one, 
she had somehow anticipated just this meet- 
ing in the morning, and was as one who 
dreamed on finding it a fact. Great as 
was her confusion, however, it was not equal 
to Mr. Romain’s, for she had but to wait for 
what was to be said, whereas he was bound 
to say what his throbbing heart would not 
permit him to say, while to be silent was 


to be ridiculous, and to start talk on some | 


ordinary topic in the extraordinary circum- 
stances was impossible. 

“Family portraits, I suppose,” he said, 
after blushing a “good morning,” which 
was indistinctly said. 

Just as she came into the room, he had 
snatched up a small morocco case, and 
opened it, and was now deep in the study 
of the two faces contained in it. 

“Yes,” replied Bessy, glad to gain breath 
as well as give information; “ both are por- 
traits, you see, of one person.” 

“T did not observe that, I declare,” he 
said, and by way of accounting for the fact, 
supposed they had been “taken at different 
times.” 

“ Not at all,” said Bessy, “ they were taken 
at the same time, I believe, and by the same 
| artist. ‘The friend who presented them to 
| me has several faces.” 

A pang of jealousy shot through Mr. 
Romain’s bosom at the mention of a friend, 
one from whom medallion-portraits of him- 
self were accepted, and again he applied 
himself to the study of the duplicate face, 
without remarking that if it was that of a 
rival, he was one who laboured under the 
disadvantages of years and plainness, and 
also without reflecting that it was more like 
a crazy egotist than a love-sick swain to 
present a pair of his faces in one case. 

“You have not made his acquaintance 
yet,” said Bessy, not surmising why he found 
Jeremiah’s two faces so interesting. 

“No; who is he?” 

“Jeremiah Tippett, our overseer, a very 
old friend.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Romain, with a 
deep sigh. 

“This face,” continued Bessy, with some- 
| thing of the old chuckle in her voice, which 
| Mr. Romain so well remembered—*“ this face, 
with the tragical expression, Jeremiah him- 
self prefers. But I think this studious coun- 
tenance the best—it is quite tragical enough, 
don’t you think, for every day of the week?” 


| I should much like to know Jeremiah,” 
| said Mr. Romain, relieved from a panic, such 
as is only known to pairs of the human race, 
_and not to crowds. 

“ Only,” he added, turning to her, and 
| speaking with an emphatic slowness, “J] 
must make his acquaintance to-day, or, at 
| the farthest, to-morrow, if at all.” 

“You do not dream of going to-day or 

to-morrow either?” said Bessy. “My uncle 

| would be shocked, not to say grieved. He 
expects you to stay and see the country.” 

“He is very kind—most kind and hos- 
pitable. But we must go, my friend and I, 
and get to the end of our journey.” 

This was truth, but, like much other truth, 
it was a lie too, and was no sooner uttered 
than he was ashamed of it. He laid down 
the portraits of Jeremiah, which he had con- 
tinued to peruse, and as Bessy, seeing some 
movement on his part, was turning away to 
keep due distance, took her hand in his, and | 
lifted it to his lips. | 

“I cannot be in suspense any longer. You 
must end it now one way or another.” | 

Bessy waited a moment to hear what sus- | 
pense was meant, confessing by her quickened | 
breathing and her scarlet blushes that ex- | 
planation was really as superfluous as her | 
lover seemed to think it. 

‘Suspense ?” she faltered out, trying to 
withdraw her hand, and beginning to give 
her attention anew, and more keenly than 
ever, to the things on the table. 

“Yes, suspense—nothing but suspense 
since that afternoon—you remember it, do 
you not—by the side of Loch Novantia ?” 

Then, while she still devoted her whole 
soul to the arrangement of the cups and 
saucers and plates and cutlery before her, he 
told the story of his voyage—the story of 
every voyage—how he had thought of seeing | 
the world in his travels, but since that after- 
noon, and in all his wanderings, had thought 
only of seeing her, and how he must know 
now, before a moment could speed, whether 
he had come so far, and suffered so much 
distress, to be happy or miserable. 

Bessy turned to him when he stopped, and 
allowing him to take both her hands in his, 
looked at him from under her long eye-lashes 
with the saddest, forlornest, most despairing 
of looks in her dark eyes. With all her 
thinking, she had not imagined how hard 
it was to say no, when the heart said 
yes, as it did now. Her whole life had been 
that of home. She had convinced herself 
that her elevation to his rank meant humi- 
liation for both—within that sphere of home 
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in which it would be most intolerable—and 
this humiliation was one thing she was re- 
solved not to brook for herself, or be con- 
cerned in subjecting him to. 

“You will be mine, say you will,” he 
pleaded, impatient to get some answer, and 
alarmed by her look as to the answer which 
might come. 

“‘T would have told you not to come,” 
she said at last, “if I had thought, if I had 
| been sure, you meant to do so. I am sorry 
you have come.” 

In answer to the whole eloquence of pas- 
sion as far as Mr. Romain knew it, or could 
command it for the occasion, this was the 
sum of what Bessy had to say. She was 
sorry, unutterably sorry he had come. She 
hinted at blame mysteriously due to herself, 
in that he had not been prevented from 
coming. But the reason for all this regret 
was less apparent than its sincerity, It 
was impossible to look into those dark 
eyes of hers and doubt whether she was 
sincere. But her arguments, for one so 
much in earnest, were lame and weak. 
Those difficulties as to disparity of rank and 
what not at which she seemed to hint, were 
at any rate not so grave but that, if there was 
love on both sides, they could be easily gotover. 
Bessy’s lover did not fail to urge all this, and 
it was not well answered on her part. The 
only answer, indeed—conclusive answer—to 
be given to the contention that no difficulties 
existed if there was love, was to say that love 
existed, and yet there were difficulties. But 
Bessy, honest as she was, was still a woman, 
and could not make this confession to a 
rejected lover. And thus, as she fled from 
the room on hearing footsteps on the stairs, 
Mr. Romain was left in a condition not of 
absolute despair, but of torment between 
doubt and dread. 

In this state he could do nothing but fall 
back upon the help of Mr. Jamieson, whom 
he had already taken into his counsel and 
found to be a friend after his own heart. 
Duke George was wild with excitement to 
learn that his niece and her wonderful 
fortune were at variance. He was ready to 
extol her virtues and her charms in season 
and out of season. But he was not bound 
to agree with all a woman’s opinions. To 
him, the difficulties which appalled her 
had no existence. She was good enough to 
be any man’s wife. The better the man, 
therefore, the more reason (provided she 
liked him) for taking him, These were the 
Duke’s honest opinions, and he enforced them 
with equal vehemence upon Bessy’s lover, 


-powerfully seconded by the Duke’s, might in 





who did not need to be convinced of their truth, 
and upon Bessy herself, who continued to 
argue against them or oppose them without 
argument. And thus, Duke George being 
on one side and Bessy on the other, it 
became necessary to refer to her brother for 
advice, Charles Romain in the meantime 
going on to visit the Dutch settlements, and 
possibly China and Japan, with the intention 
of returning to Tasmania to hear his fate 
before going home. 

Mr. Francis was less astonished than 
grieved when he was informed of all this. 
He saw, or feared he saw, that while Bessy 
was sincere in her resolution to reject her 
lover, there was danger that his persuasions, 


time shake her resolution. He was clear 
that it was his duty to prevent this. But 
how? Was he to tell her now that with 
which he had not had the heart to stagger 
her before? The thought of having to save her 
from herself fretted him in a way which he 
could not altogetherhide. The Duke rallied 
him with his loudest laugh on being so 
true a Scotchman, notwithstanding his Aus- 
tralian birth, as to weep at a marriage and 
laugh at a funeral, and Bessy was in trouble 
herself, but was at a loss to understand it, if 
Mr. Romain’s visit was the cause of so much 
trouble to her brother as he appeared to be 
in. As for Jeremiah Tippett, who in the 
background was well informed of all that 
was going on, he looked on Mr. Henry with 
a touch of unwonted concern and pity, think- 
ing that too much book learning had 
weakened and dulled his brain for practical 
affairs. A happy thought occurred to Mr. 
Francis, while he was thus an object of 
curiosity or of compassion to his friends. 
He determined to leave a letter for Charles 
Romain (who was sure at any rate to hear 
everything as soon as he went home), telling 
him the whole truth. It was hard to be the 
executioner of fate in the matter of a love, 
possibly too like his own. 

“ Mine,” he said to himself, “should not 
have been the hand to part this pair of 
lovers—for love him she does—but the pain 
I give is surely avenged upon me, if only 
because the irony of fate seems perfect, when 
a man who has felt himself a bit of a coward 
has to order his sister to die bravely.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Years after Laighlea was broken up, 
George Fox and Hetty Hope were the 
fastest and most confidential of friends and 
allies; so that it was whispered in various 
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quarters, in and out of Braidarden, that when 
by waiting upon providence or otherwise he 
had grown rich enough to support a wife, he 
meant to marry her. Hetty lived now 
chiefly with the Layton family, supplying to 


| Lady Layton as no one else could the place 
| Of her two daughters, both married. Her 





———<——<—$— 


mother had died abroad after a short illness, 


| and Beatrice, two years later, had married 


Mr. Fox’s cousin, Major Oaks. She had 
been therefore almost constantly with the 
Laytons during their residence in London, 
and she had gone with them once for a 
month or two to Cathay, their midland seat, 
but Sunbury she had avoided. She had not 
been able to trust herself to come into the 
midst of scenes only too deeply imprinted on 
her memory. But of late it seemed useless 
or impossible to resist Lady Layton’s en- 
treaties any longer, and now again, these 
entreaties having prevailed, she was in sight 
of Novantia and Laighlea—happy for one 
thing that her feelings could be, in part at 
least, confided to one dear friend, or at all 
events understood by him. That friend was 
Mr. Fox, whose grey tweed suit still appeared 
at Sunbury in the autumn as regularly as ripe 
apples. For years their friendship had been 
growing more intimate, so that Lady Layton 
and her friends wondered sometimes how it 
was that two persons so unlike each other 
should draw together so closely. 

“I hear,” said Mr. Fox, “there is a letter 
from Bessy this morning ?” 

‘More than one,” replied Hetty. 
Layton has one, and I have another.” 

“ Any news?” 

“Yes; that old friend of Bessy’s—her 
uncle, you know, or supposed uncle—has left 
her all that immense property in Tasmania. 
She is ever so. sorry, though, about him. 
Charles, too, it appears, is in great grief. 
They seem really to have both been fond of 
him ; and indeed his kindness to them and 
to Bessy’s father must have been something 
extraordinary. What a rare Good Samaritan 
he must have been !” 

To George Fox and Hetty Hope any in- 
telligence respecting the Francis family was 
almost equally interesting. As might have 
been expected, Charles Romain, on his 
return to Tasmania, instead of being deterred 
by Mr. Francis’s frank and candid advice, 
from prosecuting his suit, threw into it, if 
possible, more warmth than ever. Aided by 
Duke George, and keeping Bessy in ignorance 
of what he himself had been surprised and 
indeed shocked to learn, he had wrung from 
her a promise that if he went home, and 


“ Lady 


-business. It was notevery son, Lady Layton 





came back with Lord Layton’s consent to 
the marriage, she would not say nay, even if 
her brother would not say yes. With this 
promise he had returned home, and Hetty, 
his usual confidante, being abroad at the 
time, the first with whom he took counsel 
was George Fox, who, not less from a lin- 
gering tenderness for Bessy and an unusually 
strong attachment to her brother, than from 
friendship for Bessy’s lover, took up the matter 
with alarming fervour. Mr. Fox’s influence 
with the Layton family was greater than he 
or they supposed. His sole business and 
occupation was, with that discretion of | 
which he hoped he was not destitute, | 
to overcome the repugnance of his old | 
friends to a match against which formidable | 
objections could be urged. He hinted that | 
it was better Charles should marry a good 
and extraordinarily beautiful girl, though 
there was an accidental blot on the family | 
escutcheon, than run away with a painted 
danseuse. This suggestion was an unhappy | 
one, and seeing that it did not go far with | 
Lady Layton, or was positively unpalatable, 
he indulged in a variety of protestations to 
the effect that if the chance were given him, 
he would go straight to Australia and marry 
Bessy himself, and think himself the happiest 
man alive. This did better as an argument, 
and resulted in some doleful smiles and jests 
at his expense, which were really in favour of 
his cause. But above all, when it occurred 
to him to be astounded at the honesty of the 
whole family of the Francises in their whole 
procedure, he began to make progress in his 





thought, who would have done what Charles 
did—come home all the way from Australia 
to consult his parents. It was creditable, too, 
to the girl to have proposed it, and it was not 
less creditable to her brother that he seemed 
to have done his best to stop the whole thing. 
Perhaps, too, like other young men in love, 
Charles might defy his parents, if he did not 
obtain their consent. And after all, it was 
just possible he might do worse. 

Thus Charles Romain, thanks to the good 
offices of George Fox, was able to return to 
Tasmania joyful and triumphant over the 
result of an errand on which he could hardly 
have hoped to be successful. He was wel- 
comed by Duke George and by Jeremiah, 
with extravagant demonstrations of delight, 
which, however, did not at first quite com- 
pensate him for what he thought a lingering 
shade of doubt and hesitation in Bessy’s look 
and manner. But this could be explained, 
and was explained in due time, in a way 
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which, so far from hurting his pride as a 
lover, was well fitted to flatter it. It would 
have been difficult to draw from Bessy 
| Francis, with her laughing frankness of speech, 
| the confession of her love which she was com- 
| pelled to make, to excuse her manner—to 
| show that by any doubt or hesitation, she was 
/not contemning her lover, but still protest- 
|ing in spite of herself that he must not 
| be contemned on her account. Happy 
|was the marriage day, if not to Bessy and 
| Charles, at any rate to Duke George and 
| Jeremiah, who in the unprecedented splen- 
dour with which the event was celebrated, 
| found some relief for feelings almost danger- 
ously wrought up. After spending some time 
in Tasmania, and in making the round of the 
colonies, Charles Romain returned with his 
wife to England, and took up his abode in 
| the neighbourhood of London, where, to her 
great surprise and greater joy, Hetty found 
the young couple on her return from Italy. 
George Fox, as having thus negotiated 
their happiness, was the warmest friend of 
Charles and Bessy Romain. He had made 
himself responsible for the happiness and 
beauty of their married life. He had given 
himself to fortune, and to all whom it might 
concern, as a hostage for them, They were, 
| therefore, uppermost in his thoughts and plans. 
| Hetty, for reasons best known to herself, but 
| partly also to Mr. Fox, was no less engrossed 
|in them; and as Bessy, with instinctive 
| tact, kept at first a certain distance and 
| practised a certain reserve in her intercourse 
with her husband’s family, she had excuses 
| for frequent visits to her, and spent many 
| afternoons with her, talking of old times. 
‘One subject there was, and one alone, on 
which neither of them touched—the present 
whereabouts and pursuits of Henry Francis; 
possibly because Bessy was under obligation 
to keep silence, and Hetty had not the 
| courage to be the first to speak. But there 
was no reserve in speaking of him any more 
| than of others, in respect of times gone by. 
|All events and all persons, indeed, alike 
‘recalled him. One event, in particular, to 
| which Hetty had to give some natural tears, 
gave prominence to his name. 
|. “My poor mother,” she said, “ we noticed, 
| began to droop one afternoon ; we were then 
‘at Milan: in the evening she fevered, next 
| day she was prostrate, and so she remained 
for a week, till she died, all the time just 
able to speak to us, and no more.” 
“How very sad!” said Bessy. “I did so 
“hope I should see her again, coming back 


\here. How good and kind she was! Henry 
| 





and I used to say often we had never seen 
such a woman as she, except once.” 

“Your own mother?” said Hetty with a 
sympathetic and tearful smile. “She had 
much to say about all our friends, and very 
much about you and your brother. He 
seemed to be very much in her mind at last. 
I do think, that of all things in the world, 
she would have liked to see him once more.” 

“‘T am sure,” said Bessy, “‘ he would have 
flown to her bedside from Australia, or any- 
where, had he known she was ill, let alone 
that she had a wish to see him. He would 
be sorry indeed, if he knew of her death,” 

“JT cannot tell,” said Hetty, “although I 
have thought much of it, whether it was she 
wished to speak to him about some of his 
views or not—those she used to be struck 
by—or whether there was something else she 
would have liked to see him about.” 

“Something in one of his sermons might 
have troubled her mind,” said Bessy, “ for 
you remember she paid great attention to 
them, and had much to say about them 
always.” 

“Yet I can hardly think so, either,” said 
Hetty, “for she knew she was dying, and 
was perfectly resigned and cheerful. I do 
not think there were any religious subjects 
about which she had doubts. I cannot think 
what it could be was on her mind.” 

“You did not think of asking her, I 
suppose ?” 

“T would have asked her, but I saw her 
dying, and I was paralyzed in body and mind, 
and did not believe my senses ; but expected 
to awake, and find I had been asleep and 
dreaming. I said, ‘It is impossible!’ until 
it was all over.” 

Hetty had so much to talk of, and so 
much interest in talking of it, that, with 
something of her old archness, she was fre- 
quently anxious to be forgiven for being a 
bore. 

“Your neighbours here will think,” she 
said, “that Charles and you have taken 
this pretty villa to keep boarders—female 
boarders.” 

“I know one who comes the seldomer be- 
cause you come sometimes,” Bessy said to 
herself ; but to Hetty her reply was different, 
though no less true. 

“T told Charles before he went out this 
afternoon, if he would go round and send 
you, I did not care if he never came back.” 

Always something of a philosopher, if 
only in respect to the most familiar affairs of 
daily life, and in a homely way, George 
Fox had of late become addicted to specula- 
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tion in some of the higher and highest 
regions of thought. There were great social 
and religious problems with which, as far 
as they were handled in certain magazine 
and review articles, he was much occupied, 
and with regard to which, not without hesi- 
tation and an admission of the frailty of 
human intellect, he was ready to give his 
| opinion. To Heity Hope, as he would 


indebted for his attention being drawn to 
these articles ; and to her influence, though 
he was not altogether conscious of the fact, 
it was due that he was interested profoundly 
| in those problems. He was willing to admit 
that a good deal which he read passed the 
| comprehension of ordinary men in general, 
| and himself in particular ; but on the whole, 
| he saw that it was wonderful (as Hetty de- 
| clared), even where it was unintelligible, and 
| was convinced that, to the extent in which 
|| he understood it, it was all as true as Holy 
| Writ. 
“Wonderfully clever men the writers of 
| these articles,” he observed. ‘They know 
everything, and a little more.” 

“T should think,” said Hetty, “most of 
those I have showed you must be the work 
| of one man.” 
| Then I should say he must be a regular 

genius. You call a man clever, don’t you, 
when his ideas are different from most 
people’s ; and you say a man is a genius, 
when he has lots of ideas of that kind. 
Therefore, for getting on in the world, there 
is nothing like genius.” 

* Don’t you think,” said Hetty, “ that the 
writer of these articles—supposing it to be 
one man—writes rather like a man who has 
not got on in the world? Though he does 
speak about progress and all that, and has 
great hopes to express for the poor, is he 
not himself rather sad and full of sympathy 
for all sad and miserable people ?” 

“Maybe so,” said Mr. Fox ; “ but I should 
say, that a man with such brains, a regular 
genius, as I have said, could have got on in 
almost any line.” 

“ And yet possibly not,” said Hetty. 
“«The race is not always to the swift.’ 
However,” she continued, exchanging a sad 
for a smiling expression, “it is not perhaps 
itself a small thing, after all, to write such 
articles, considering what a powerful influ- 
ence they must have upon thousands of 
readers, even though his name should never 
be known.” 

“It isa great thing, though, for all that,” 
said Mr. Fox, “ for a man to be well known. 


a 





| it is his son and Lady Esther Argall. 
have been proud to acknowledge, he was | 





It is as good as deserving it, to have the luck 
to be famous. I read that the other day 
somewhere, and it is perfectly true. Look 
now at our old friend, Mr. Argall. Who do 
you hear of in London? Mr. Argall. Who 
do you hear of down here? Mr. Argall. 
Who do you read about in the daily papers? 
Mr. Argall. And when it is not Mr. Argall, 
That 


is what it is to be well known. I hear, by 


the way, her ladyship is a bit of a tartar. 
There is no love lost between her and old 
She makes great game 


Napoleon, I know. 
of old Napoleon.” 

“The worst of it is,” said Hetty, pursuing 
her own reflections, “when you fall in with 
some one like this writer (if it be one), who 
seems to be able to clear up things for you, 
if you don’t know who or where he is you 
cannot follow him up, so as to get all your 
difficulties explained at once. You want to 
ask him such a lot of questions; but he is 
no one; he is nowhere. ‘That is the worst 
of it.” 

In her darkness Hetty did not look for 
light to one quarter in which the Presbytery 
had said that light should be found. Much 
was changed in the parish of Illtafend, be- 
side Laighlea, in the course of the last few | 
years. Mr. Ogg, shortly after David Groats’s | 
return home, and after being made happy for | 
life by marrying the gatekeeper’s daughter, | 
had removed to Nickle Jarvieston to occupy 
an important sphere in his profession, to | 
which a former minister of Illtafend had 
recommended him. David, with some de- 
mur on account of his age and frequent in- 
firmities and crabbed temper being likely to 
prove troublesome to the young couple, had 
agreed to take up his abode with them. 
Greatest, or at any rate most notable to 
Hetty, of all changes, was that made by the | 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Francis. | 
Lord Layton had waived his rights of patron- | 
age, and the parishioners’ choice, skilfully 
directed by Mrs. Slipper, and, in spite of 
some indiscreet moves by her lieutenant, | 
Mrs. Corrypeel, had fallen upon Mr. David | 
Garsegreen, who was now in possession of No- | 
vantia, and along with it of a popularity such |. 
as few or none of his predecessors had ever | 
enjoyed. Even in that one point, in which | 
Mrs. Corrypeel was willing to admit he 
was weak by nature, he was now strong 
by art. His manners were changed, indeed | 
revolutionised. Considering how burly and | 
farmer-like were his proportions, he was now 
if anything too free from every trace of 
boorishness and vulgarity. It was hardly 
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consistent with these proportions, or with 
the cast of countenance which admirably 
matched them, that whatever he did was 
done with attention to gentility and refine- 
ment. In the pulpit, though still sonorous 
and energetic, he was anglified in his pronun- 
ciation, except when in the heat of some great 
rhetorical outburst he stumbled fora moment 
| into his easterly accent. More remarkable 
still, he was no longer declamatory (though 
still vociferous) in his prayers, or denuncia- 
tory in his sermons, The former were now 
liturgical in form, and embodied as much of 


the Prayer-Book as of Scripture; and the 
latter, in view of the tendencies of the age, 
were designed to subvert the strongholds of 
doubt and unbelief. He took up, with a 
smiling air, the doubts or denials of a scepti- 
cal generation, and showed that the difficulty 
of refuting them was, as some old commen- 
tator had said, that there was nothing in 
them. It was child’s play to him to slay the 
giants of unbelief. There were first principles 
and ascertained truths to which he appealed, 





and by which he tested all things—as many 
as were needed for the occasion—and with 


Page 813. 


these, together with certain irresistible forms 
of argumentation, he had no trouble in dis- 
posing of every false or doubtful opinion. 

It was one of Hetty Hope’s trials, how- 
ever, on returning to Illtafend, notwith- 
standing the minister’s popularity, that she 
had to go to church. Wicked misgivings as 
to the virtue and obligation of church 
attendance under all conceivable circum- 
stances occurred to her, and refusing to be 


which entranced most of her fellow-worship- | 


pers. She had to reproach herself, under 

the ministrations of a popular preacher, for | 
hardness of heart in its most aggravated form. 

His roystering persuasions to a Christian | 
| life roused her indignation, and his easy 

| victories over the enemies of the Christian | 
| faith dejected and depressed her. 

| Above all, his appearance and manner dis- | 
pleased her. She wished he+had remained what | 


treated as unreasonable, had to be brushed | he was, and was intended to be, and not set | 











aside as wicked. 


She sat in the Layton | up as a scholar and a gentleman, his bearing | 
P 


ew, and suffered keenly from that eloquence | in which character she resented as a travesty } 
XV—57 
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of nature. Any injustice which was thus 
done to a good man, however, was promptly 
avenged. Hetty was conscious that she was 
unjust, even bitter; and this consciousness 
was one trouble to her, while she had another 
and a greater, in the discovery that wounds, 
which time and thought should have better 
healed, were still tender. Altogether Mr. 
Garsegreen, one of the most good-natured 
of men, most unconsciously on his part, 
was a heavy trial to Hetty Hope. Her only 
gleam of comfort, under this trial, was. the 
reflection that what was misery to her was 
delight to others. She did not grudge Mr. 
Garsegreen his popularity, On the contrary, 
sorrowful as she was over her own hardness 
of heart, she recalled, with half a. smile, 
some of his sounding platitudes,samg.them 
mentally in imitation of hisgpulpit sing-song, 
and thought, with a certain distinct comfort 
of the many simple. souls, to,.whom these 
platitudes were eloquenge and; poetry angle 
divine wisdom. 

.Hetty’s equanimity, as: the results..of hes 
return. to Illtafepd showed, was labler-even 
yet to grave distrbance. But. in the: course 
of time, and by slow degrees, a cegtain.equa- 
nimity had been,regained by her, which if it 
was not happiness,..was not misery. either. 
There are many rounds of the ladder between 
perdition and Paradise, and all mankind are 
not clustered in two groups—one at the very 
bottom, and another at the verytop. Hetty’s 
place, if not high, was a gogd way above the 
lowest. She-had tag, many healthy instincts 
connecting her with,the- diving world to be 
incapacitated by ones grief, however:convul- 
sive, for all.future enjoyment of Jife. Her 
sympathetic nature, ang those refined and. 


delicate, yet simpleyand.matural tastes andypes 


sentiments, fostered..by, the;,quiet life she 
had. always led,. wepem@,..po@r preparation 
for. meeting tragicaly.misfortune,. but . they 
were not without use for the purpose of 
surviving it; for they served to create for 
her so many occupations, in which an un- 
selfish spirit could take delight, that life 
seemed still worth having, and tended, as 
it went on, towards contentment, if not 
happiness. It was not every acute observer 
who would have noticed now, at a first or 
even a second glance, that Hetty Hope had 
once greatly suffered. ‘There were those who 
knew she had had sorrows, but they were sur- 
prised to observe how well she had got over 
them. She sang now, they noticed, none of 
those songs with which she used to melt 
people to tears; in company, her singing, 
like her talk and her manner, expressed a 


cheerful and. happy mind. Hetty, indeed, 
deemed it was her duty to be content, and to 
seem cheerful. She had many minor reasons 
to give herself for thinking so, and there was 
one greater reason behind them that gavethem 
weight. It was more in appearance than in 
reality she was unfortunate, for while love 
griefs in general relate to the break-up of 
some fond illusion, the place of which is taken 
by a deformed reality, there was left to her, 
by all her misery, an adorned and consecrated 
ideal. If one last touch had been needed to 
perfect to her imagination the character of 
her lover, that touch would have been given 
to it by his latest actions, so pure and chival- 
rous was the self-renunciation #which_ they 
displayed. And in the contempifation of this 
consummate nobleness, the hnéss of 
reality.more than she yet distinctly knew, was 
mitigated to her. 

«@WV hile the influences of Il ltafema were still 
gragitating to her mind, Hetty was tempted 
to ask Bessy one question whigh she’ had 
often wished to.,put, bat which §he thought 
she could now. put with safety, @onsidering 

past was so. long past. 

f Will you-forgive me,” she wrote, “ asking 
you..one question? -Are those* agticles you 
have shown me at.different timés#within the 
last year or so by any one I know?) Your 
brother is not.in this country, is he?” 

Her trembling fingers as she~yrot® this 


asked the question by. word of mouth, but 
she was happy she had the courage and ithe 
opportunity to put it on paper. 
lays before it was answered, but thoge Mays 
would be, what few days now were, ‘days of 
lively expectation. 

Bessy was only too happy to answér the 
inquiry. ‘Lo her there was something stained 
and. unnatural in the silence.s#hiieh had been 
observed .bewween her-and Hetty :as%to her 
brother and kis recent movements, She had 
been cautioned, indeed, to avoid mentioning 
him. But she might, she thought, fairly under- 
stand this to be a prohibition of speaking 
of him unnecessarily, and not a restriction 
upon answering questions which were put 
respecting him. It would be absurd, she 
concluded, that such a restriction should exist 
or be respected. 

“Henry is the author of these articles,” 
she answered. “I thought you would be 
sure to guess them frem the style. You 
know the way he talks of such things—he 
calls them rubbish, and ali that, and says if 
he had an enemy he would put his name at 
the end of them; but I know he takes great 
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pains over them, and Charles and I are con 
stantly down upon him (is that a colonial 
phrase ?) for not putting his own name to 
them. He came to London a year ago, and 
has been staying mostly here. I don’t mean 
with us, but in the city, or in the neighbour- 
hood. He comes to us pretty often, and 
Charlemagne (as he calls little Charlie) and 
he are all in all to each other. Shall I tell 
you the truth, my dear Hetty? I have wished 
very much for a long time past to tell you—you 
have once or twice narrowly missed meeting 
him here. But he always says that no offence 
would be taken by you even if you did know 
of his keeping out of your way, and that it is 
better he should not meet you. He will see 
no one whom he used to know at Novantia if 
he can help it. He tells Charles he is too 
lazy to do any regular work, and too poor to 
go into Parliament—‘ almost the only respect- 
able lounge now left out of Africa,’ he calls it 
—and so he has nothing for it but to remain 
a spectator of life. I don’t know that he has 
friends. I hear ofnone. But for all that he 
does not mope, as he might be expected to 
do ; at any rate, when Charles and he are 
together of an evening, especially if Charle- 
magne is beside them, they have plenty of 
amusing talk, and Henry laughs at himself 


and other people, just as he used to do at 


Novantia. He isin great distress just now, 
however, about our old friend (and your old 
friend) David Groats, who is alarmingly 
ill at Nickle-Jarvieston. Henry’s attachment 
to the old man is extraordinary. I hope 
the doctors and old age too will be cheated, 
and he will recover yet.” 

Hetty had not forgotten David Groats, but 
this letter, showing as it did that Bessy was 
still kept in ignorance of her relation to the 
old gatekeeper, gave a fresh interest to her 
recollections of him. There was something 
strange as well as forlorn in the situation of 
an old man—such an old man especially— 
having friends like Bessy and her brother, to 
whom, in his last illness, his thoughts must 
be so much turned ; yet with whom, on ac- 
count of ancient mystery in the family his- 
tory, he could not have the intercourse of 
ordinary frenadship. With her eager fancy 
Hetty mused upon this, till David Groats 
became to her the most afflicted of men, and 
the question of questions in her mind was 
how she could contrive to go and see him. 
Her difficulty was to find an excuse for leav- 
ing Sunbury, but this difficulty was removed 
for her by a lucky suggestion of George Fox. 
Lord Layton’s midland seat, Cathay, as it 
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occurred to Mr. Fox to think, was occupied 
i 


at present by Lady Cecilia and her husband, 
and it was practicable, therefore, for Hetty to 
visit Cathay, and from Cathay it was easy to 
make an excursion to Nickle-Jarvieston. 

Mr. Ogy’s house, a commodious dwelling 
above his school, stood in a short, decent- 
looking street, opening off a series of tortuous | 
and dirty lanes in the Spinnet, from which 
most of his pupils were drawn. It was a 
place difficult of access, and Hetty did not 
reach it without some trouble. But at last, 
strangely flustered, and out of breath, she 
stood at the door under the wooden porch at 
the top of the stair, and waited for admission 
to the death-bed of David Groats, and mut- 
tered as she stood, “ A track, mem ; a track, 
a track.” . It was after school hours, and the 
dominie himself, perambulating the lobby with 
his little daughter, Bessy, carried aloft on his 
shoulder, was ready to answer the door-bell. 
For a moment, on seeing Miss Hope, Mr. 
Ogg stood amazed, his eyebrows lifted up 
almost perpendicularly; then he dropped 
Bessy on the floor with more haste than 
ceremony, and rushed forward. 

“You have actually found us out here, 
Miss Hope, and caught me at my work, I de- 
clare—new work, you know, for me.” 

He was completely at a loss to guess her 
errand. That it related to himself personally 
he had no manner of doubt; but his diffi- 
culty for the moment was that he could | 
think of nothing in his personal history so 
unusual as to account for an event so unex- 
pected. He had forgotten David Groats’s 
illness, having been used to it for some time, 
and though really sorry for it, thinking it 
only too natural to the old man’s years. Of 
this illness, however, Hetty soon reminded 
him, and he had to explain to her in much 
detail its nature and its course. 

“Old age,” he said, “is the disease, and | 
the symptoms vary ; but the worst of them | 
are attacks of heart disorder, which threaten | 
to end him altogether.” 

Hetty had to wait and see Mrs. Ogg before | 
being conducted to David’s room, and in the 
meantime Mr. Ogg, with little Bessy on his 
knee, had the opportunity of some pleasing 
conversation with his visitor, all the more 
pleasing that it was one-sided. 

“ This is my work now,” he said, squinting 
affectionately at his child, “ out of school of 
course I mean, this is my principal work. 
I have no time now for poetry or anything 
of that kind. That is all past and gone, 
like the vineyards planted before the flood.” 

“Very pleasant work, I am sure,” said 
Hetty, stretching her arm over towards the 
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child, and patting her head, “very plea- 
sant. Your work in school though, I sup- 
pose, is rather hard. You have more to do 
than in our old Braidarden school.” 

“The truth is, Miss Hope,” said the 
dominie, who was in his literary and scien- 
tific vein, “the air is not the same here 
as in Braidarden. Nervous energy does not 
go as far or last as long. My wife meets me 
at the door often as I come up-stairs in the 
afternoon and declares she is frightened to 
look at me ; I seem so pale and exhausted. It 
is all or nearly all the effect of bad air, which 
means parochial stupidity and lack of venti- 
lation. But I am always fresh for my work 
up here, eh Bessy ?” 

“ Do you know,” he continued, “she is a 
most wonderful creature for her years.” 

Hetty, though her errand was grave, was 
tempted to smile at the affectionate astonish- 
ment depicted on the dominie’s face as he 
glanced from her to Bessy and from Bessy 
back to her, expecting an answer. 

“ She is very bright, I can see,” said Hetty, 
with a faint cough. ‘‘ What fine eyes she has 
to be sure!” 

“Even if I had more time than I can 
command now,” said Mr. Ogg, “ or am likely 
to have in future, I should hardly think 
of beginning any new work or even finishing 
any of my old ones. My opinion has been 
for a very long time—pardon a fond father 
for saying it—seeing what brains the child 
has been gifted with by nature and seeing 
that (I was going to say) it is not every 
female child is born with such brains—but I 
ought to feel rebuked for saying that in this 
presence, Miss Hope—I could not do better 
than devote myself for the next ten or fifteen 
years to the task of doing justice to her 
talents by the most modern methods of edu- 
cation. I think when one sees a chance like 
this, it is one’s duty to make the most of it. 
If it is a shame to bury our own talents in 
the earth, it is a shame too to let the talents 
of our children be tied up in a napkin.” 

Hetty, with some uneasy posturing from 
side to side, declared herself of the same 
opinion. 

“Man the immortal, as I once said in an 
essay I printed long ago (it was one of my 
earliest efforts and rather crude, but there 
are some not bad things in it)—man the im- 
mortal has his destiny measured out to him 
by quarters of an inch or eighths of an inch. 
Look at this child’s forehead—grand, is it 
not? Yet less than a quarter of an inch 
makes all the difference between such a brain 
and that of a blockhead, an idiot.” 





“TI fear,” the dominie went on, horsing 
Bessy on his knee, “ the Great Epic will not 
be finished by me, but, as far as the original 
author is concerned, must remain a colossal 
fragment. Some one whose life is all leisure 
and no work, and who has no daughter, may 
complete it some day. The plan is laid out 
completely. It only needs filling up.” 

“ A good many of our plans need filling 
up,” said Hetty. 

“ Ay,” said the dominie. ‘“ You remember 
the minister saying one day, ‘there are more 
graves than graveyards in this world; our 
hopes and plans, the best part of us, are dead 
and buried long before we return to dust.’” 

“ True,” responded Hetty, with a deep sigh 
of despondency. 

Mrs. Ogg, the same modest winning crea- 
ture she was when she was Maggie Groats, 
was full of blushes over Miss Hope’s visit, 
not perhaps without an obscure reference in 
her mind to her husband’s usual way of 
addressing strangers about little Bessy. She 
was sure her father would be greatly pleased, 
for there was no one of whom he spoke 
oftener than Miss Hope and Miss Beatrice, 
and she was glad that it was one of the days 
on which his state admitted of his seeing 
people. 

Some threatenings of his old complaint of 
the heart hindered conversation between 
David and Hetty for some minutes after she 
came into his room. He kept fast hold of 
her hand during these minutes, and looked 
up earnestly in her face, his haggard and 
emaciated features lighted up with more 
than the usual intensity of expression. Several 
times he shut his eyes, and kept them closed 
for a moment or two as if the distinction 
between fancy and reality were obscured 
to him, and needed to be refreshed by 
thought as well as by sight. Hetty was 
deeply moved to see him in this state. She 
sat down at the bedside, when he would let 
go her hand, stammering out an apology for 
having come to disturb him, and several times 
charging him to be sure not to tax his strength 
by any effort to speak to her. Sooner, how- 
ever, than could have been thought the old 
man rallied, brightened up into some likeness 
to his old self, and was talking, though in a 
weak voice, with something of his old fire. 
He spoke freely of his Australian travels, the 
great episode in his history since he had last 
seen her, and the strange discovery in which 
they had resulted, knowing that this discovery 
was no secret to her and judging that there 
was nothing in which she was likely to be so 
much interested. Her eager sympathy, ex- 
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pressed in word and look, drew him on to 
enlarge upon its results to his nephew as well 
as to himself, and though aware that the 
ground here was delicate, he ventured over it 
as one who knows that the aged and the de- 
parting are privileged. 

‘I’m nae Simeon,” he said, “but I might 
be takin’ my departure in peace if it was na 
for ae thing. There’s jist ae thing vexes me 
—the discovery I made was na a’ sad tae me, 
but it crushed him.” 

“IT was never fit for much,” he continued, 
“ and at that time, like the noo, I was fit for 
naething. He was jist beginnin’ life—begin- 
nin’ ’t wi’ the prospect o’ leavin’ a name 
behind him. It’s mair like the British govern- 
ment than the government o’ the universe to 
bring an auld battered hull intae port at the 
expense 0’ sinkin’ a fine new frigate.” 

“And ither damage maybe,” he added, 
heaving a long sigh, and fixing his eyes on a 
point at the foot of his bed. 

“And other damage,” Hetty sighed in- 
audibly in concert with him. 

“Yet I canna think,” said David, “he'll 
no get the better o’t in time.” 

Hetty ventured to suggest it was probable 
Mr. Francis would yet return to his profession 
and acquire fame in it. 


“TI doot that,” said David. “ His ambi- 


tion is no to get notice, but tae escape it. 
He would na like to be parish kent, let alane 
world kent.” 

“But for a’ that,” he continued, “ though 
I’m vexed for him, I’ve hope o’ him. He’s 
ower young and ower brave tae dae nothing 
for the future but sit and mourn ower the 


past. Naebody kens better than him the 
way tae comfort ither folk. Pity, I tell him, 
he canna comfort himsel’.” 

“He has come to see you, I have no 
doubt?” inquired Hetty, explaining that she 
had heard of his return to England from his 
sister, 

“ Ay, and as he was for years the best part 
0’ my pleasure he’s a’ my comfort noo.” 

“People always said,” Hetty answered, 
“that there was no one like him in the art 
of consoling people.” 

“It’s an art,” said David, “ and he kens ’t 
tae perfection. If he has fifty words tae say 
for the dark side o’ things and jist ane for the 
ither side, it’s ay the last word wi’ him, and 
jist because it’s the last it has mair effect than 
if it was fifty. ‘That’s the kind o’ consolation 
does na distress ane like maist 0’ t.” 

“Yes,” assented Hetty, “just what turns 
the scale from despair and no more.” 

“The least’s aye the maist in the matter o’ 





consolation,” said David, “ for where there’s 
maist need o’t there’s least stomach fo1’t.” 

Hetty rose to signify that she meant to go, 
afraid that her visit was really distressing 
and dangerous to one so weak and excitable. 
But David, through the excitement caused by 
her presence, was stronger than usual, and 
would not hear of her going so soon. 

“We've many a talk thegither,” he said, 
divining that she did not soon grow weary of 
hearing of his nephew. “He comes here 
and sits where you’ve been sitting far intae 
the night. I was tellin’ him last night as he 
sat there a thing I ance saw in your country. 
It was a fine harvest afternoon, the sun glanc- 
ing on the stubble fields, and the air above as 
still as the earth below. I was standin’ out- 
side the gate, thinkin’ maybe o’ some auld 
story or ither o’ my ain, when the rattle o’ a 
cart in the field across the road made me 
start and look ower the hedge. The farmer 
was takin’ hame his last load and had just 
lifted his last bundle. But he had something 
yet tae dae—he marched straight ower tae his 
bogle up on the knowe, put his shouther 
below ane o’ his arms, lifted him up, and 
tossed him intae his cart on the tap o’ his 
barley. ‘That bogle had been standin’ there 
since the spring time—many a time I took 
aff my bonnet and said ‘Good mornin’’ tae 
him, “he imitated humanity so abominably ” 
—he had been standin’ there, I say, and wi’ 
his villainous auld hat and his arms stretched 
out terrified the craws for near a year. But 
his time was come—his days were numbered. 
My frien’ the farmer, no lookin’ ower his 
shouther or kennin’ anybody was lookin’ at 
him, or thinkin’ there was onything particular 
in liftin’ a bogle mair nor a bundle o’ barley, 
but jist finishin’ his harvest the reg’lar way, he 
hoists him up and tosses him intae his cart.” 

Hetty was thinking what kind of conver- 
sation between the old man and his nephew 
might have called forth this reminiscence of 
her native county, and waited to hear his 
own account of it. 

“‘ Ane meets many bogles in his time,” he 
said, after pausing to recover his breath, 
“and if he lives as long as I’ve done, sees 
many o’ them taen hame.” 

A few weeks after this Mr. Francis and 
the Hon. Charles Romain (together with 
James Ogg) were chief mourners at the fune- 
ral of David Groats. On their journey home 
they agreed it was time now to tell Bessy the 
story which had been so long withheld from 
her. Now that it was ended, they were 
agreed that it was more in appearance than 
in fact a story of shame and sorrow. 
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LETTERS*FROM H.M.S. CHALLENGER. 


X.—KERGUELEN ISLAND.—(concludcd). 


WE landed at Cumberland Harbour after 
breakfast: the beach at the landing 
| was covered with penguins, standing in groups, 
| barking and croaking in various tones ac- 
cording to their wont. They were chiefly 
|| the Johrny, with about a dozen of the 
king penguins and one or two of the 
Macaroni. Some of the king penguins 
were the young of the year, just throwing off 
their coats of down, and exposing, in patches, 
| the close layer of silky feathers beneath. At 
_ this stage the birds look enormously large ; 
|| they have reached their full size, and are 
| very fat, and the down is forced outwards by 
|| the growing feathers. Some of them had 
|| the down clinging to the neck and shoulders 
| only, and as they waddled along with un- 
| certain footsteps, lurching from side to side 
and croaking and grumbling, they bore a 
most ludicrous resemblance to fat, helpless 
old women, with grey fur tippets on. The 
‘| penguins were apparently simply idling on 
the beach; now and then a party went out 
to sea to fish, and another party returned. 
| It is singular that although we saw the 
Johnny in numbers at many places, we 
never found it breeding. 

From the beach the land rises in a gentle 
slope covered with the most luxuriant vege- 
tation, through which one has to wade almost 
knee-deep to a crest a couple of hundred 
|| feet above the sea-level, and a little farther 
on there is a fresh-water tarn, with bare 
rocky banks studded with clumps of Zyadéa, 
|| except where on one side there is a low 
green swamp frequented by flocks of. the 
Antarctic skua. Beyond the lake a second 
| crest rises to a height of six or eight hundred 
| feet above the sea-level, where it forms a 
| precipitous cliff, bordering a bay on the 

weather side which almost cuts off the fore- 
land terminated by Cape Francois into an 
island. A stream runs down from the tarn 
into the head of Christmas Harbour, and in 
one of the pools above high-water mark, we 
found three female sea-elephants. They 
were about seven feet in length, and their 
ungainly bodies were covered with a short 
smooth brown fur. They lay all day in the 
' stream receiving curious visitors from the 
ship, The expression of the faces of these 
animals is very singular; the skin is oddly 
puckered up in a perpetual grimace, and 
their eyes are enormously large, and soft 
and beautiful. When disturbed, they open 





the mouth wide, exposing bright scarlet 
palate, gums, and tongue, and give a 
rough bellow from the bottom of the gullet. 
We wished to have some good skeletons of 
this species, and in the evening when every- 
thing was quiet, Mr. Murray and I went 
ashore with a boat’s crew and took the three 
of them. We got the blue-jackets to throw 
a strong rope noose over them, and while 
they were struggling we sent a long sharp 
hunting-knife into the root of the large 
vessels of the neck. We then dragged the 
carcases down to the beach and towed them 
off to the ship; next day the flesh was re- 
moved as far as possible, and the bones 
headed down in casks with salt. 

Among the basalt débris at the foot of the 
cliffs, round the harbour, the rock-hopper 
penguin had established several rookeries. 
The birds nestle on the bare ground, sheltered 
by the angular fragments of rock, and their 
colonies present all the usual characteristics 
of dirt, noise, and effluvium. At the time of 
our visit the old birds were feeding the young— 
soft lazy puffs of black down fast approaching 
their parents in size—with an emulsion con- 
sisting of little else than pure oil thrown up 
from their crops. In each rookery of the 
rock-hopper, consisting of perhaps four 
or five hundred birds, there were three or 
four pairs of the macaroni, and each 
seemed to have a brace or two of the sheath- 
bill in attendance. On the outer cliffs 
beyond the harbour mouth, there were some 
strong penguin rookeries, but almost en- 
tirely of the macaroni. 

We at first intended to have remained in 
Christmas Harbour for a few days; but the 
weather was so fine, that Captain Nares 
wished to take the opportunity of pushing 
along the north-east coast towards some of 
the less-known harbours to the southward, 
and we accordingly weighed anchor on the 
morning of the 8th. The day was cold with 
a light wind from the north-west, and occa- 
sional snow-showers. The hills along the 
coast were generally clouded in the early 
part of the day, but in the afternoon the land 
became clearer, showing a fine range of 
peaks covered with snow. ‘Towards evening 
we passed on our left a long low spit of land, 
with the curious isolated peak, Mount Camp- 
bell, entered Accessible Bay, another deep 
inlet, and cast anchor in Betsy Cove, a small 
inner bay, a frequent resort of whalers and 
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formerly one of their boiling stations. It is 
| now no longer used as such ; the huts have 
disappeared, and the only traces left of 
human occupation are an old iron boiling 
pot lying up on the beach, a very conspicuous 
object on entering the bay, and a small 
grave-yard with about a dozen wooden piles 
and crosses, bearing dreary legends such as 
the following :— 


IN MEMORY OF 
JAMES SKINNER, 
SECOND MATE OF BK. DOVE, 
WHO WAS DROWNED OFF DESOLATION 
MARCH 29, 1860, 
WHILE FAST TO A WHALE. AET. 2I YEARS. 


ALSO JOHN LEONARD AND JOSEPH PENA, 
SEAMEN, LOST AT THE SAME TIME. 


We remained at Betsy Cove for a week. 
The weather was as a rule fine, and we 
enjoyed greatly excursions in the neighbour- 
| hood by sea and land. We dredged. the 
| bay carefully with the steam-pinnace and 
| found marine animals abundant, and 

although the species were in most cases 
different, the assemblage was as a whole 
startlingly like the fauna of a similar locality 
| on the coast of Scotland. The most com- 
mon things.awere-a* large Aphrodita, very 
much like the common sea-mouse, and a 
Schizaster, which one might take at a first 
| glance for Brissopsis lyrifera, the common 
fiddle-urchin of the sound of Skye. 
There is. one ‘curious difference, however, 
between them ; we do not know exactly how 
the British fiddle- urchin produces. its 
young, butsurely:the eggs are discharged in 
the usual way from. the ovarian: openings, 
and the young~ developed apart from=the 
| parent with a-semies. of metamorphoses mores 
or less complicated; at all events we have 
no evidence to the contrary. It is not so 
with its Antarctic relative. On the top of 
the shell of these creatures, there is a star 
formed by a leaf-like arrangement of rows of 
| plates perforated for the passage of tubes 
which answer the purpose of gills. In the 
southern Schizaster four of these so-called 
“‘petaloid ambulacra” are depressed into deep 
shelly chambers, the spines along their edges 
bend over the openings, and the eggs passing 
into these breeding pouches from the ovaries, 
are developed there till they are covered 
with spines and assume nearly their native 
form. And this is not the only instance of 
this nursing process among the Echinoderms 
which we observed in the Kerguelen waters ; 
species of all the orders—with the exception 





of the crinoids—star-fishes, urchins, brittle- 
stars, and sea-slugs followed the same “ mar- 
supial” plan, as if the marine invertebrates 
shared in the peculiarities of the Austral 
Mammals. 

A pretty fiord, called Cascade Reach, 
from. the many water-falls which splash 
down its sloping green banks from shelf to 
shelf of basalt, runs up behind Betsy Cove. 
We went round and dredged there one day 
in the steam-pinnace, and had a pleasant 
walk across country from the head of the 
reach back to the ship. A fine chain of 
snowy hills closes in the view at the head of 
the inlet, and a stream, fed by the rainfall of 
the mountains and the melting snow, wanders 
in after a succession of linns, through a wide 
flat delta and a shelving sandy beach. 

One evening we were startled by the 
unwonted announcement that a fore-and-aft 
schooner was coming into the bay. She 
proved to be the Emma Jane, a whaler 
from New: London, the port to which 
almost all these South Sea whaling ships 
belong. Captain Baily, a quiet dry American, 
with a good deal of shrewd intelligence, gave 
us much information about the island, and 
their whaling operations. It seems that 
there are now only three schooners carrying 
on the “fishery” between Kerguelen and the 
Heard Islands. Two. of these, the Amma 
Jane and the Roswell King, are tenders to 
a barque, the Roman; and the other, »the 
Charles Coalgate, which we met. afterwards 
at Royal Sound, .is on»its «own account. 
It does not seem that the, barque fishes | 
much on her own» account; she»makes.an || 
annual run-home.and. back: again, relieving | 
the»schooners.of their oil and skins, and | 
supplying»<them with provisions. The | 
schooners remain out about three years. || 
The Emma Jane and the Charles Coalgaie | 
have a station on Young Island; and usually 
a part of their crews are left there killing 
sea-elephants, and storing their oil. The 
Roswell King works chiefly on the weather 
side of Kerguelen. 

The whalers leave America short-handed, 
and pick up a crew of Portuguese and 
half-castes, usually at the island of Fogo, 
one of the Cape Verdes. The life the men 
lead is certainly one of great hardship and 
privation, and it seems wonderful that any 
one can be so constituted as to select it— 
even as an alternative from the Portuguese 
military conscription. After three years of 
cold and danger, and terrible monotony, 
with food of the roughest kind, and heavy 
labour, the crew have scarcely ever laid aside a 
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|| penny, and are counted fortunate if they are 


not in debt to their employers for se | 
and necessaries supplied during the voyage. | 
The skipper, if he make a successful cruise, | 
may lay by a couple of hundred dollars ; 

but it seems evident that a man of the | 
intelligence and energy necessary to place | 


| him in that position could make a much | 
| larger sum in comfort by some lucrative 


occupation at home. 

Captain Baily gave a glowing account of 
Royal Sound, and from his report and from 
other considerations depending upon its 


| position in the island in reference to the 


disposition of the high land and the 


might prove a 





| direction of the prevailing winds, Captain 





Nares thought it probable that Royal Sound 
suitable station for the 
“Transit” party, an opinion in which he 
was confirmed by our own subsequent ex- 
| perience. 

On the morning of the 16th we steamed 
out of Accessible Bay. It was raining 
heavily, and the barometer falling, and 
sundry plans for dredging and otherwise 
observing off fhe mouth of the harbour were 
abandoned. Next day we were off the 
entrance of Royal Sound on the south- 
east coast of the island. In the forenoon 
the weather was still boisterous, but as we 
rounded Prince of Wales’ foreland it im- 
proved, and some surveyors were landed 
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Tcrraced Volcanic Hills near Royal Sound. 


on the foreland and on an outlying islet. 
While they were taking their observations 
we had one or two capital hauls of the 
dredge. Here, as in some places in deep 
water off the Shetlands, the dredge came up 
half filled with a round corticate sponge. 
The Kerguelen form is also a TZéthya, 
much resembling Z: cranium, “the scaa’d 
man’s head” of the Shetland fishermen, in 
general appearance and habit, but differing 
from it in the curious character of having 
large round openings or “oscula” on the 


| surface, surrounded by firm semi-cartilaginous 
| rings. It was a beautiful evening when we | 
| steamed into the Sound, past a number of 








rocky islands which guard its entrance, and 
up to the whaling station. Island Harbour, 
Royal Sound, is now the only rendezvous at 
Kerguelen for the whaling schooners. They 
go to the Heard Islands, or round the weather 
side of Kerguelen, and among the outlying 
rocks, about the month of August or Sep- 
tember, and return to Island ” Harbour in 
February or March to refit. ‘The barque 
then goes home for stores, taking a cargo of 
oil, the proceeds of the last trip; and the 
schooners remain in the harbour, or make 


'short excursions in ‘search of whales and 


seals on the lee side of the island all winter. 


| As the crews are paid in proportion to their | 
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success, they take care to lose no favourable 
opportunity; but during the winter the weather 
is very inclement. 

I have never seen a finer inlet than Royal 
Sound. It puts one in mind somewhat of 
the Cove of Cork, but it is much more 
extensive. It stretches upwards of twenty 
miles inland, spreading into a wide lake-like 
expanse, studded with low islands covered 
with rich verdure, and sending deep fiords 
in all directions far into the land. The 
fiords are deep enough for channels for the 
largest ships; their banks are steep and 








terraced, and streams collecting on the upper 
grounds dash over them every here and 
there in sparkling silvery water-falls. A 
large party of us started from the ship early 
on the morning of the roth in the steam- 
pinnace, towing one of the gigs and the 
dingy, to explore some of the higher reaches 
of the Sound. It was a lovely morning. 
The air felt quite warm. The sun was 
shining brightly, and with considerable 
power; and only the masses of snow lying 
in the middle of summer at low levels on 
the mountain ranges reminded us that we 








were enjoying an exceptional day in a dis- 
consolate region. ‘The atmosphere had that 
peculiar opalescent translucency and almost 
imperceptible colouring in the faintest tints 
of mauve and apple-green, which in the 
northern hemisphere we rarely see except 
near the Arctic circle. The water was as 
/smooth as glass, and the little puffinurias 
| dotted its surface in myriads, coming up for 








'| expanding circles and instantly disappearing 
again, or sputtering along with their short 


| moment in the centre of a system of 
| 





Island Harbour, Royal Sound. 


| wings dipping into the water, or resting 
and chattering in little mottled flocks. 
Multitudes of penguins moved the water 
like a shoal of fish, rarely showing more than 
their heads above it ; or, moved by a sudden 
freak, sprung right out of the water in long 
lines one after the other and showing their 
steel-grey backs and silvery sides, so that one 
could hardly believe that they were not fishes 
leaping in sport. We turned into a channel 





between a high island and the main-land ; 
Captain Nares left us to establish a surveying 
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station on the top of one of the peaks ; and 
the pinnace went up the channel and landed 
a large shooting party at the entrance of a 
wide green valley, and then proceeded to 
dredge in the channel at depths from ninety 
to one hundred and twenty fathoms. The fauna 
of the Sound was very much the same as 
that of the bays on the outer coast; the 
most striking object which we met with was 
a large yellow feather-star with twenty 
pinnated arms, and the most interesting, a 
Cidaris, very like the piper of the Shetland 
“haaf,” producing its young in a pouch 
formed by drawing together spines over the 
mouth. When we had collected our party 
in the evening and set out on our return, 
the wind had risen a little, the sky was 
overcast, and the sea was grey and troubled. 
We had several more pleasant days at 
Kerguelen, but we never saw the island 
again in the same condition of tranquil 
beauty as on that morning of our trip up 
Royal Sound. 

We left Island Harbour on the afternoon 
of the z2oth,and anchored for the night off 
Murray Island, at the mouth of the Sound. 
The following morning» we stood to the 
southward, hoping to get a view of the 
southernmost point, but it was misty and 
rough, and when we were off Cape George 
| the wind was blowing stiffly from the north- 
west, and Captain Nares considered that to 
proceed farther-would invelve an expenditure 
of coal scarcely prudent considering the 
long cruise before us; we accordingly stood 
into Greenland Harbour, a somewhat tame 
little inlet, with.sloping, grassy banks, show- 
ing, very markedly, the limit of ordinary 
'| vegetation at a height of five to six hundred 
feet. On the 22nd we were beating along 
the coast on our return to Christmas Har- 
bour in the teeth of a morth-westerly breeze. 
Ou-the 23rd. the-windshad- risen to a gale; 
with a heavy sea, which stove in oneofthe 
bow ports and carried away the fore sound- 
ing platform, and kept us all very cold and 
miserable. The gale moderated in the 
evening, and we made for Cascade Harbour 
and anchored ; but the wind shifted towards 
morning, sending a swell into the bay, and 
we weighed and went round into our old 
quarters in Betsy Cove. On the 26th we 
made a little progress, and on the 27th the 
weather had greatly improved. We saw two 
schooners standing out from Swain’s Islands, 
; and during the forenoon they came down to 
' us where we were dredging, and hove to. 
They proved to be our old acquaintance the 
Emma Jane, and the Roswell King. Wewere 
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particularly interested in meeting the Roswei/ 
King, ‘for we had heard everywhere, at 
Tristan, at the Cape, and from all the 
whalers we had met, whenever they were in 
a difficulty about answering a question, that 
Captain Fuller, her skipper, knew more about 
Kerguelen than any one else. Indeed, Cap- 
tain Fuller’s omniscience had passed into a 
jest among us, and we were prepared to be 
thoroughly disappointed. Strange to say, it 
was not so. Captain Fuller is a handsome, 
quiet, intelligent young man of four-and- 
thirty. Some firm lines about his clear-cut 
mouth lessen one’s surprise at finding him in 
such a rough command so early in life, but it 
is not easy to listen to him speaking without 
one’s thoughts wandering to the singularly 
sweet expression of his eyes. He has 
knocked about Kerguelen for fifteen years, 
and he knows as much about the coasts and 
the weather as could possibly be expected. 
The schooners ran in the afternoon into 
Rhode Bay to an anchorage which was aiter- 
wards named, in honour of our new iriend, 
Fuller's Harbour. We followed in the even- 
ing, and Captain Fuller and Captain Baily 
came on board to dinner, and a pleasant 
evening was spent listening to ‘their “ yarns.” 
We left Fullers Harbour early on the 
morning of the 29th, and stood northward 
through Aldrich Channel. We dredged and 
trawled during the day very successfully in 
from fifty to one hundred fathoms at the 
entrance of Christmas Harbour. One haul 
of the trawl was very extraordinary. The 
net ‘was almost filled with enormous vase- 
shaped sponges, some of them a foot anda 
half in» height and eight or nine inches 
across, white, and covered with a kind of 
veil, or outer network, of elegantly-formed 
hex-radiate spicules. This sponge belongs to 
Carter’s genus fossci/a, and is probably the 
same species of which.a:fragment,. now. in 
the. British Museum,-was dredged by Sir 
James Clark Ross, near the Ice-barrier. 

We anchored in Christmas Harbour in the 
evening, and remained there until the after- 
noon of the 31st. The surveyors built a 
cairn, and Captain Nares deposited in it a 
tin case containing tracings of all the sur- 
veying work which might be useful to the 
Transit party, and his views with regard to 
the position of their stations. When we 
went on deck on the morning of the 1st 
February we were just off the entrance of 
Royal Sound. It was a fine clear morning, 
and we had a better view of the line of 
coast and the ranges of snowy hills than we 
had ever had before. As we passed along 
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the coast Cape Maclear, a bold, dark pro- 
montory, marked the entrance to Green- 
land Harbour; and then gradually Cape 
George, up to this time the most southerly 
point in the chart, resolved itself into an 
isolated, wedge-shaped mass of rock, curiously 
cut off from the cliff behind it. The coast 
still trended slightly to the southward, and a 
few miles farther on ran out into a point 
terminated by some jagged pinnacles of 
rock, and thence the coast-line took a 
decided turn a little to the north of west. 
This, then, was clearly the south point of the 
island, and Captain Nares named it, in com- 


memoration of our visit, “ Cape Challenger.” 
Almost directly above the cape a mountain 
with two remarkable symmetrical peaks, 
Mount Tizard, gives a good landmark for its 
position, and our view was closed a little 
way beyond it to the westward by the 
highest mountain in the island, Mount Ross, 
6,180 feet in height, magnificently bold in 
outline, covered with perpetual snow, and 
coming down with an abrupt, almost preci- 
pitous declivity, from the summit to the sea. 


We should have liked to have gone a little | 


farther along the coast, but we could not 





have done so without the expenditure of a 





Christmas Harbour. 























good deal of coal, and there was a strong; westerly gales, are violent and frequent. 
fair breeze to the southward, so we bade final | Cape Bourbon, one of the points named by 
farewell to Kerguelen, locked the screw, ; De Kerguelen, runs nearly as far south as 
made all plain sail except royals, and stood | Cape Challenger, and beyond it there is a’ 
for McDonald Island. | long stretch of coast, called by the whalers | 

From all we could learn from the whalers, ; Bonfire Beach, where there are many hot | 
the south-west coast of the island, which we | springs and at least one active volcanic vent. | 
had not an opportunity of seeing, is wild and | This region is almost inaccessible from the | 
desolate to a degree. Swain’s Bay, a little| severity of the weather and the dangerous | 
to the eastward of Mount Ross, is a safe | nature of the coast. On one occasion, some 
harbour to which the schooners frequently |of the men from Captain Fuller’s vessel 
tun for shelter. Farther along the coast | walked to Bonfire Beach and brought back a | 
there are many shoals and out-lying rocks, | strange account of what they had seen. The 
and sudden gusts from the mountains, and | shore was crowded with sea-elephants, lying 
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about the sides of the hot springs. Some- 
times one was jostled by his comrades into 
the hot water and was suffocated, or if he 
managed to scramble out, the hair peeled off 
in matted flakes from his scalded skin. Still 
farther west, on the opposite side of a deep 
bay, to this region of subterranean fires a 
large glacier, accumulated on the southern 
slope of the central range, creeps downwards 
to the sea-shore. ‘The contrast between the 
severity of the conditions on the weather 
side of the island and their comparative 
amenity within so short a distance on the 
lee side is certainly very remarkable. 

Kerguelen Island is very exceptional in 
its circumstances. In many respects it is 
wonderfully favoured. The soil is remark- 
ably fertile; the surface is varied with hill 
and dale; the water-sheds are well-defined, 
and the streams are numerous, and from the 
form of the ground drainage would be in 
most places easy; the sun has plenty of 
power;—the latitude corresponds with that of 
Normandy in the northern hemisphere,—and 
yet on account of the absence of the influ- 
ences which ameliorate the climate of our 
northern lands, Kerguelen seems to be for 
the present hopelessly beyond the pale of 
human occupation. 

The flora of Kerguelen is excessively 


meagre, and it is remarkable in not includ- 
ing a single wood-producing plant, not even 


the smallest under-shrub. We now know 
eighteen flowering plants on the island. Of 
these, sixteen were observed by Dr. Hooker, 
a little sedge of the wide-spread Antarctic 
genus Uncinia was found by Mr. Moseley, 
and a chickweed (Cerastium) has spread 
abundantly round the head of Betsy Cove. 
The character of the flora is thoroughly 
Antarctic, and corresponds generally with that 
of the Falkland Islands and Patagonia. 
The Pringlea, we found on Marion Island 
and on Young Island in the Heard group, 
and we were told by the sealers that it 
occurs also at the Crozets, though their 
determination of a species can scarcely be 
considered trustworthy ; it seems, at all events, 
to be confined to the islands within a mode- 
rate distance of Kerguelen. The only plant 
which still remains special to Kerguelen is 
Lyallia. 

Why the flora should be so meagre it is 
difficult to say; the climate is by no means 
very rigorous. During Ross’s visit, which 
extended over the two mid-winter months 
from the 12th of May to the 2oth of July, 
the thermometer rarely fell below the freez- 
ing point, and the snow never remained on 





the lower grounds beyond two or three days 
atatime. During our stay from the 7th to 
the 31st of January, when summer ought to 
have been at its height, the average maximum 
temperature was 49° F., the average mini- 
mum 405 F., and the general mean 45° F. 
Spitzbergen, an island of much greater ex- 
tent, but otherwise somewhat of the same 
character, lying between the parallels of 76° 


;and 80° north, has thrice the number of 


flowering plants. Campbell Island, two 
degrees farther south, and with nearly the 
same summer temperature, has five times 
the number. Kerguelen Island is very much 
isolated, and if we suppose that its flora has 
within comparatively recent times been 
violently destroyed by volcanic action, or by 
some sudden change of climate, there is no 
ready source from which it might have been 
restored. Still one would imagine that a large 
island, right in the path of the westerlies, 
visited by myriads of wandering sea-birds 
most of which feed upon ripe grain when 
they get a chance, and the resort for many 
years of hundreds of whaling ships, must have 
had introduced, whether ‘by accident or 
design, seeds of almost everything which 
could possibly grow. 

I rather think that few plants will grow 
and propagate at Kerguelen, and probably 
one great cause is the want of summer heat 
and sunshine, and the excess of mist and 
moisture at seed time. When we were there 
the seeds of most of the plants were nearly 
full-sized ; and some, such as those of the 
cabbage and of Acena were beginning to 
ripen. From what we could gather from 
the whalers, it seems that the weather we 
had was exceptionally fine, even in the finest 
season of the year. Observations were taken 
during twenty-six days, and on thirteen of 
these the sun was seen to the extent that 
there might have been a reasonable expecta- 
tion of getting equal-altitude sights. On 
sixteen days neither snow nor rain fell; on 
ten days it was misty all day, and on seven 
more for part of the day. We were at the 
Cape of Good Hope for the fifty days from 
the 29th of October till the 17th of December, 
1873, and clear blue sky was registered for 
some part of every day. 

That the climate of Kerguelen was very 
different within comparatively modern times, 
the beds of coal, and particularly the lignites 
and the silicified trunks of trees of large size, 
sufficiently prove. _What the distribution of 
land in the southern hemisphere may have 
been which produced that difference, we have 
no means of telling ; but. in all probability 
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it involved the elevation of a wide area, 
including Kerguelen and the neighbouring 
islands, Gough Island, the Tristan d’Acunha 
group, and the Falklands; and continuous 
with Fuegia and Patagonia, and_ the 
southern portion of South America. The 
flora of these stations has in many respects 





a common character, and it seems by no 
means improbable that the many plants 
common to all or to several of the stations, 
and the few plants special to each, are to be 
regarded as a remnant of the Alpine flora, 
which covered the mountain ranges of the 
now submerged land. 
C. WYVILLE THOMPSON, 





"[ SBRE is a great campaign now going 

on in the world. It is in the souls of 
men, between life and death, love and hatred, 
truth and a lie. It has been waged for at 
least six thousand years in this world, and as 
long as good and evil exist, there can never 
be peace through the ages of eternity. 

This is a fight in which each man must 
take a part. There can be no neutrality, 
inasmuch as each must love the good or 
hate it. He must be for or against Christ. 
He must be a friend or foe. No man, 
indeed, can draw the line which divides 
the combatants. It is often easy to say 
who are on Satan’s side, because thousands 
glory in their shame; and while many a 
man professes to be on the side of good 
who is on the side of evil, yet no man pro- 
fesses to be on the side of evil but one who 
really is so. But God alone can see the 
heart, and therefore God alone can try the 
spirits of the family, of the congregation, of 
the world, and know who is on this side and 
who is on that. Now it is just because each 
man is on either side that there is, in the 
sight of God, but one real and eternal battle 
in the world—this great one between the evil 
and the good. Yet, alas, there is also some- 
thing at least like a battle between the soldiers 














of Christ’s army. I say /ike a battle, because 
| it is from mistake, and is unintentional. 
True—alas! too true—there are mutual ani- 


| mosities, and strifes, and jealousies ; but are 


these attacks made by one soldier of Christ’s 
army upon another, because he is a brother 
soldier? or are they not made because he is 
| deemed an enemy? Has not the suspicion 


| {it may be a very wrong one) crossed his 
| mind that this one is not for, but against 
| Christ; that he is an enemy in disguise, 
| Wearing the King’s uniform over a cowardly 
| and treacherous heart; and therefore ought 
| to be treated as an enemy? But so it is that 





ON FORBIDDING THOSE WHO FOLLOW NOT WITH US. 


By THE LATE NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


“ And John answered Him, saying, Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us: 
and we forbad him, because he followeth not us.’””-—MArk ix. 38. 


there are dark hates where there should 
be beaming loves, jealousy and suspicion 
where there should be confidence and co- 
operation; that there are stumbling-blocks 
laid where there should be a clear path for 
the feet ; and consequent weakness, and dis- 
order, and unhappiness, where there should be 
strength, growth in grace, order, beauty, and 
the oil of joy. Not, alas! for sin alone is our 
anger reserved, but also for brethren. Not 
alone for the honour of God are we jealous, 
but often much more for our own. Not alone 
for the advancement of Christ’s cause, and 
Christ’s kingdom, are we earnest and zealous; 
but often much more for that of our own 
cause and our own system. We blame not 
any one part for this more than another. 
It is a sad dimness in what are after all the 
world’s best lights; a loss of savour in the 
world’s only salt; the remains of ignorance 
in the world’s highest teachers ; it is the dross 
adhering to the world’s true gold. 

Now let us see if from Scripture we can 
discover our right position in reference to 
this conflict between Christians. The dis- 
ciples had seen a man casting out devils. 
They do not doubt the fact. They do not 
allege that he impiously pretended to do 
this, but acknowledge that he did it, and that 
too in Christ’s name. They were offended 
only because he followed not with them ; and 
as he did not belong to their company, they 
forbade him. They tell all this to Christ, 
expecting, in all likelihood, to receive His 
approbation on account of their zeal in .His 
cause, and their jealousy of every attempt to 
share with others the honour of doing such 
wonderful works. But what said Christ? 
“ Forbid him not ! for he that is not against 
me is for me.” 

But to see how much teaching is afforded 
to us in this narrative, consider what it is 
to follow Christ. There was a mode of 
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following Christ bodily which was true of 
| many who lived in the same age with Him. 
'Thus we frequently read of multitudes 
‘following Him from the different cities and 
| parts of Judzea through which He travelled. 
| They walked with Him, spoke to Him, and 
|eat and drank with Him. The disciples 
| themselves thus followed Him, journeying 
always with Him, and accompanying Him 
wherever He went. But this is not the 
only way in which Christ was and can be 
| followed. To foliow Christ, in another and 
| in a higher sense of the term, is to follow His 
|! example, to possess His spirit, to do His will, 
to follow His footsteps in the path of holiness 

and peace. This kind of following is entirely 
| unconnected with the other, inasmuch as 
|| the body hath been where the spirit was not, 
and the spirit hath been where the bodily 
presence was impossible. Many followed Him 
in body, and even touched Him, and yet | 
there was an infinite gulf between them and | 
Christ, wide as that which separates heaven 
and hell. Satan, who conversed with Him 
for days in the wilderness, was as far from 
Christ then as he is now, but not further than 
were some of the Pharisees, who followed 





} Saviour. 


in their way? Who told them that? Not 
the Saviour; for the Saviour said, “ Forbid 
him not! He that is not against us is 
for us.” 

Let us, then, apply these principles. to the 
regulating of our duty in the present day. 
It is obvious that all Christians are now in 
the position of that man, and not in the 
position of our Lord’s more immediate fol- 
lowers. It is impossible for us to follow 
Christ in body. 

But if we may now, as then, truly follow 
Christ in the sense in which this man fol- 
lowed Him, so may we now, as then, be 
guilty of the sin of which Christ’s disciples 
were guilty, and for which they were rebuked 
by Him. 

Here is a man who professes Christ’s 
name. He acknowledges Him as the only 
He has felt the burden of sins, 
and, bathed in tears of penitence and of love, 
he has laid it down at Christ’s Cross, and 


| recognises the crucified Saviour as ail his 


salvation, and all his desire. This man’s 
knowledge may be very little, but he is 
learning, and what he has learned has taught 


| him to esteem the gospel, and. to value the 


| Saviour. But this, you say, is mere profes- 
| sion. Notso; this man does more. Through 


| Him to entangle Him in his talk ; or Judas, 
|| one of the twelve, who had a devil ; or His 


| own brethren, members of His household, | Christ’s name, he is casting sin out of him- 


for whose unbelief He mourned. | self, and helping to cast it out of others 
| When the disciples followed Him in body, | by his words and by his life. He has 
|| they did so very imperfectly in spirit. For | not many talents, he may be deficient in 
what a change is visible in their state of | wisdom, he may be far, very far behind you; 
mind after the Holy Ghost was poured down | but still, though the work done may be little 
| upon them at the day of Pentecost! What | work, or imperfect work, it is nevertheless 
| a full understanding had they then of His | the Lord’s work, and such as the Lord will 





| will! How they entered into His mind, and | 
were filled by His Spirit! But that was | 
not until they had ceased to follow Him in 
body, for they did not put away childish 
' things until they could say, “ Though we 
knew Him after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we Him no more.” 

We cannot tell why the man who cast out 
devils was not one of those who followed 
| Christ in body. It may have been in con- 
| sequence of a command from Christ, or. it 
may have arisen from weakness, or infirmity, 
| or prejudice, or humility upon his part. But 
| while he did not follow Christ in person, he 
followed Him in spirit; for he confessed 
Christ’s name, and he did Christ’s work, 
casting out devils in His name. Yet this is 
the man whom the disciples of Christ forbid, 
because he did not follow with them! But | 





| sect, or party. 
| anywhere revealed it to you, that ere a man 


accept and reward at the day of judgment. 
Now, you may forbid this man; you may 
cast him out of your society ; you may hinder 
him, and condemn him because he followeth 
not with you and is not of your church, or 
What then? Has Christ 


be His follower, he must follow with you— 
that your sect and His church are coextensive 
—that ere he is entitled, without opposition | 
and hatred, to lift up Christ’s banner, he | 
must lift up yours beside it? If you 
dare not apply such tests and act on such 
principles, what other tests, if any, can be 
applied than the confessing of Christ's 
name and doing Christ’s work? Show me 
such a man—show me the minister or the 
humblest layman who does so, and that man 
is not against Christ; that man I will not, 














was that essential? Was it impossible to be | I dare not forbid, for the Lord will not con- 
a genuine disciple, and to follow Christ with | firm my judgment; and should I be guilty 
a true and obedient heart, unless he did so | of such sin or folly, Christ, in spite of me, 
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will approve, and bless, and reward, whether 
I choose it or not. 

The warning given here by our Lord is 
the more impressive, when we remember who 
the intolerant disciple was. It was John, the 
meek and loving! the same man who once | 
asked fire to come down from heaven to 
consume the Samaritans. Oh, what a lesson 
is this! It teaches us that the finest minds | 
and finest feelings are liable to coalesce with | 
the pride of party and the love of sect. It! 
shows us that in proportion to the strength of | 
our attachment to our Lord, we should desire | 
knowledge to guide our zeal, and heavenly | 


: ° | 
wisdom to regulate and direct our love. Oh, | 





is not mine) the real Body which hung 
upon the cross were partaken of, and the 
Blood that flowed there were drunk—I ask 
with all reverence, what then? There would 


| indeed be a closer physical union with Christ 


than they possessed who mefely saw or 
touched His living Body, but it would still be 
a union of the same kind. Surely in all this 
there would not necessarily be a partaking of 
His Spirit, an appreciation of His moral 
character, an understanding of His love; 
and these are what we must truly have, if 
we would confess His name and do His 
work, 

And so, too, there is a subtle gratification of | 








how much do we need the Spirit of divine | the same carnal appetite, in the attempt to | 
wisdom and love, to enable us to bear with | bring men back to the time when and the place | 
others as the Lord hath borne with us; to | where Christ lived, by endeavouring to form 
move us to search for His image rather than | external chains whose links so lead up to | 
our own, and so to enlarge our sympathies | the Redeemer, that if I lay hold of one end 
that every brother who calls upon the Lord ! of this chain, I am thereby somehow or 


; each soul and Christ. It seeks to become 
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Jesus in sincerity may find from us a wel-| other connected with Christ Himself. But 


come! | 

But there is another form of this sin of | 
the disciples, which is very common in our | 
day, though not so easily detected as intole- 
rance, and is the more dangerous because 
more captivating to the carnal heart, which | 
does not seek spiritual communion with 
God Himself. The error I allude to is the 
desire somehow or other to be linked to 
the Saviour by what may be termed physical | 
ties, and to undervalue the spiritual union 
which ought to subsist immediately between 


connected to Him by some human instru- 
mentality. Thus, the papist cleaves to his 
notion of transubstantiation. Now, putting 
aside all other arguments against this doc- 
trine, suppose (and the horrid supposition 





can such methods bring us really nearer 
Christ? Where is Christ? Must I travel 
up eighteen hundred years before I find 


|Him? No, He is here, as much with me |, 
|as with those who saw Him and heard Him | 


in Judea. I may be as near Him as John 


| was when he leant his head upon His bosom 
|at supper, I may as truly follow Him now | 
|as St. Peter didthen. The Church of Christ | 


does not by successive centuries depart 


| farther and farther from Christ, but, like the 


globe, revolves round Him, being equally || 
near to the source of life, light, and love, 
now, as eighteen hundred years ago. ‘Thus 
may we all follow Him in spirit; and thus 
may we, in doing His will, be near and dear 
to Him as His mother, sisters, and brethren 


“ever were, 





THE EMIGRANT LASSIE. 


(The following Eines contain the simple unadorned statement of a fact in the experience of a friend, 
who is fond of wandering in the Highland glens.) 


A* I came wandering down Glen Spean, 


Where the braes 


are green and grassy, 


With my light step I overtook 
A weary-footed lassie. 


She had one bundle on her back, 
Another in her hand, 

And she walked as one who was full loath 
To travel from the land. 
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Quoth I, “ My bonnie lass !”—for she 
Had hair of flowing gold, 

And dark brown eyes, and dainty limbs, 
Right pleasant to behold— 


“ My bonnie lass, what aileth thee, 
On this bright summer day, 

To travel sad and shoeless thus 
Upon the stony way ? 


*‘ I’m fresh and strong, and stoutly shod, 
And thou art burdened so ; 

March lightly now, and let me bear 
The bundles as we go.” 


‘No, no!” she said, “that may not be; 
What’s mine is mine to bear ; 

Of good or ill, as God may will, 
I take my portioned share.” 


“ But you have two, and I have none; 
One burden give to me; 

I'll take that bundle from thy back 
That heavier seems to be.” 


“No, no!” she said; “his, if you will, 
That holds—no hand but mine 
May bear its weight from dear Glen Spean 


’Cross the Atlantic brine! ” 


* Well, well! but tell me what may be 
Within that precious load 

Which thou dost bear with such fine care 
Along the dusty road ? 


“ Belike it is some present rare 
From friend in parting hour ; 

Perhaps, as prudent maidens’ wont, 
Thou tak’st with thee thy dower.” 


She drooped her head, and witna her hand 
She gave a mournful wave : 

“ Oh, do not jest, dear sir !—it is 
Turf from my mother’s grave !” 


I spoke no word : we sat and wept 
By the road-side together ; 
No purer dew on that bright day 
Was dropt upon the heather. 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
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BISHOP HORSLEY. 


EW, if any, have attempted to record| The author, a grand-nephew of Bishop 
even a small portion of the life of Samuel | Horsley’s, having in his possession various 
Horsley, one of our most eminent prelates; | family manuscripts, has attempted to compile 
| and it seems ungrateful that a life so well |from them a small sketch of the life and 
spent should be committed to oblivion, while | works of this great man. 
numerous lights of fainter lustre procure for | 


themselves places amongst our historic annals.| Samuel Horsley was the only son of the 




















Rev. John Horsley, M.A., by his first wife, | “hence,” he says, “Mr. John Horsley’s ap- 
\nne, daughter of Dr. William Hamilton, | pointment as clerk in orders to him.” There 
Principal of the College of Edinburgh. | is no foundation whatever for this statement, 

At the time of his birth, his father was | neither is there any record of a vicar of that 
clerk in orders at the parish church of St. | name in the parish registers. Samuel’s grand- 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and Samuel was born | father’s name was John Horsley, and he, 





tt his father’s residence, in St. Martin’s | though at one time a noted Dissenter, con- 
Churchyard, October, 1733. formed in or about the year 1727; but it is 

Nichols, in his “ Literary Anecdotes,” has | quite certain that he took no appointment in 
|| erroneously stated, that Samuel’s grandfather | the Church. 


was vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields;! The family is of great antiquity in the 
X V8 
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county of Northumberland, and derive their 
descent from the Horsleys, of Long Horsley, 
in that county. 

Samuel was educatedat Westminster School, 
but was not ascholar, as some state. He 
completed his education at Trinity Hall, 
Cainbridge, where he took the LL.B. degree 
in 1758. His father, by this time, had left 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and was presented 
to two livings, one at Thorley in Hertford- 
shire, and the other at Newington Butts, at 
which latter place Samuel, about this time, 
was appointed curate to his father, who re- 
signed the living to him in 1760. 

A few years after Samuel Horsley was 
chosen by the Earl of Aylesford as a private 
tutor to his son Heneage, Lord Guernsey, at 
Christ Church, Oxford. While there he was 
incorporated B.C.L., in 1774, and shortly 
afterwards took the degree of LL.D., and 
was appointed to the rectory of Aldbury in 
Surrey, by his pupil, Heneage, then Earl of 
Aylesford. 

At the end of the year 1774 he married 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. John Botham, 
formerly rector of Aldbury. She possessed 
from her childhood a very weak constitution, 
and many proofs of Dr. Horsley’s extreme 
gentleness and love may be found in his 
letters, showing with what care and anxiety 
he cherished her life, during that long illness, 
which terminated fatally in 1777, the year of 
his father’s death. 

At this time he was contemplating the 
edition of Newton’s works; but owing to 
his domestic -griefs, the work was greatly 
delayed. Thus early he was bereaved of a 
loving and devoted wife ; but he spent much 
of his time in attending to his two little chil- 
dren, a daughter and a son, the former of 
whom did not long survive her mother. The 
son was christened Heneage, in compliment 
to his patron, the Earl of Aylesford. In one 
of his letters, at this sad time, he says, “ It 
is very true that I am at present in a situation 
to think of nothing but the nursing of my 
two infants, who have just lost the best of 
mothers at an age when they least could 
spare her, the eldest not being a year anda 
half old. I am so overwhelmed by this great 
misfortune, that I cannot bear to think of 
the many duties which ere now should have 
been accomplished.” 

Dr. Horsley resigned Aldbury in 1779, 
and was presented to Thorley in 1780 (for- 
merly his father’s), obtaining at the same time 
a dispensation to hold that rectory with New- 
ington. In 1781 he was appointed archdeacon 
of St. Alban’s, and resigned Thorley and 





the vicarage of South Weald, in Essex. 

Of his many publications, the chief of 
which we will mention hereafter, the best 
known are his famous letters to Dr. Priestley, 
which gave rise to the controversy in 1784. || 
In acharge to his archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, | 
at a visitation holden May 22nd, 1783, Dr, || 
Horsley undertook to defend the catholic | 
doctrine of the Trinity from the. attacks of | 
Dr. Priestley, who, in’ his “History of the || 
Corruptions of Christianity,” deemed this 
doctrine to be the most erroneous.* The 
archdeacon contended that Priestley, in sup- 
port of his imaginary progress of opinions | 
from the Unitarian doctrine to the Nicene 
faith, produced scarce any argument but 
what was borrowed from divines of the last 
century. At the close of the charge, Horsley | 
says, in referring again to the errors of || 
Priestley, “It is a mortifying proof of the || 
infirmity of the human mind, in the highest | 
improvement of its faculties in the present 
life, that such fallacies in reasoning, such 
misconstruction of authorities, such distorted 
views of facts and opinions, should be found | 
in the writings of a man, to whom, of all | 
men in the present age, some branches of 
the experimental sciences are the most in- | 
debted.” Dr. Horsley’s learning and abilities, |; 
his able arguments, and finally his decisive || 
victory in entirely uprooting the Priestleian | 
doctrine of materialism, have all contributed 
to raise his name yet higher in the estimation | 
of the friends and supporters of Christianity. || 
The sermon preached at his funeral dwells | 
shortly on this subject, and a part of it is 
here given :—“ And now we may view him 
in a new light engaging to expose and over- | 
come one of the most alluring as well as | 
dangerous heresies, the Priestleian doctrine, 
which is something worse than the Arian and 
Socinian principles revived. In this con- | 
troversy the thanks of the Church of Eng- 
land and the gratitude of the State were due 
to him for his seasonable inquiries, judicious 
arguments, and learned discussions, which 
proved him equal to any one that had gone | 
before him, in examining the fathers, sup- 
porting the truths from tradition, and elu- 
cidating the Holy Scriptures.” 

Thurlow, who was at this time Lord Chan- | 
cellor, became very intimate with Horsley, | 
and presented him toa prebendal stall in the 
Church of Gloucester; saying that “those | 
who defended the Church ought to be sup- 
ported by the Church.” 


| 
| 
} 
} 


Newington in 1782, on being presented : 





* See Horsley’s “‘ Letters in Answer to Priestley,” pub- 
lished 1783. 
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In 1787, Dr. Horsley married a second 
wife—Sarah Wright, who was one of his 
servants, a very worthy woman, though some- 
what ambitious, as may be gathered from the 
following anecdote, lately found among the 
family papers :—“ Bishop Horsley’s second 
wife was the servant of his first, and while in 
that station was told by a fortune-teller that 
‘she should marry her master,’ and that she 
should 


* Ride in a coach, 
A coach and four, 
And a coach and six, 
From her master’s door.’ 


Her mistress died, and she afterwards married 
her master. He did not then keep a car- 
riage; soon after, however, he was made 


bishop, when he never travelled but with four | 


horses ; and to complete the prophecy, she 


| was throughly persuaded that her husband 


|| more than £8 or £10 per annum. 


would be appointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (who in those days used to travel with 
six horses); but the coach and six was her 
hearse! Thus the prophecy was fulfilled.” 
Dr. Horsley was made Bishop of St. David's 
in 1788 ; and five years after he was appointed 
to the See of Rochester and also to the 
Deanery of Westminster. In 1802, he was 
translated to St. Asaph, to the regret of the 
subordinates in his deanery and the choir, 
whose stipends he had augmented. In his 


episcopal character he in a great measure 
answered the high expectations of eminent 
usefulness, which his elevation to the mitre 
so generally excited. His first act in the dio- 
| cese of St. David’s was to increase the salaries 
_ of the poor curates, many of whom had not 


| mitted none to officiate for less than £15 per 
| annum. He regulated the whole ecclesiastical 


| to the rector and- curate. 


concerns of that diocese with equal justice 
In the early part 


_ of 1805, his second wife died after a lingering 
|| illness, never having had any issue, and was 
| buried at the church of Newington, where 
|| the bishop placed an eloquent Latin inscrip- 
| tion over her tomb. 


After much fatiguing service in his diocese 


| of St. Asaph, he determined, in August, 1806, 
| to spend a few weeks at Brighton, with his 





old friend and patron Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. On arriving at Shrewsbury, news 


| of his friend’s death reached him; but he, 
| nevertheless, proceeded on his journey. He 
'| began now to be much troubled with melan- 
| choly grief, and serious anxiety was enter- 


tained about his health. On the 3oth of 
September, an internal complaint seized him, 


| which terminated rapidly and fatally on 
His re-| 


Saturday, 4th of October, 1806. 





highly impressive. 


He per- | 





mains were brought up to London, and were 
placed for a few days in Queen Anne Street, 
at the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. Palmer ;* 
and on the 14th of October he was buried in 
the family vault at Newington. No man of 
the age, perhaps, possessed more of what is 
generally understood by the term of recondite 
learning, or was more profoundly versed in 
classical chronology. He was extremely 
eloquent, and his voice was deep and full- 
toned ; his enunciation also was distinct, and 
his delivery in all respects commanding and 
His manner was rather 
dictatorial, but he was, nevertheless, an 
argumentative speaker, equally clear and 
strong. His mind grasped all the learning 
of the ancient and modern world, and his 
heart was as warm and generous towards all 
whom he had the ability to serve, as his head 
was capable of advocating their cause. His 
charity to the distressed was even more than 
prudent; he often wanted himself when he 
gave away ; and in money affairs no one was 
more careless than the bishop, and no one 
so easily imposed upon. ‘Though he was 
irascible, passionate, and easily moved to 
anger, yet he had a very large amount of 
human kindness; he was a devoted father 
and husband, and always bent both his mind 
and body to partake of the amusements of 
children, of whom he was particularly fond. 

While living at Bromley, which was at that 
time the episcopal residence of Rochester, it 
was his favourite pastime to row his nephews 
and nieces on a piece of water within the 
grounds. Without coat or wig, the old 
gentleman would give himself up to the 
enjoyment of an hour free from the cares of 
his office, though too often obliged hastily 
to resume both on the arrival of strangers 
who had obtained an introduction to him. 
Among these the Rev. W. Faber, author of 
“ The Many Mansions of the Father’s House,” 
records the pleasure which an interview with 
the bishop had given him.: 

During a visit at his brother-in-law’s house, 
in Queen Anne Street, his kindly attention | 
was attracted to the little children of a family | 
occupying a house on the opposite side of | 
the street. His “nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles,” directed from his window | 
to theirs, made him the familiar friend of the 
nursery long before the elders of the family 
had the opportunity of being admitted to his 
acquaintance. 

On ecclesiastical and civil questions in the 
senate-house, where the Church or State was 
essentially to be served, the bishop took an 








* Lord Sclborne’s grandfather. 
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active part. His speech on the Catholic 
Bill in 1791, in the House of Lords, is well 
worthy of notice. It ran as follows :—“ My 
Lords, with great charity for the Roman 
Catholics, with a perfect abhorrence of the 
penal laws, I have my doubts whether the 
bill for thetr relief, which has been sent up to 
us from the Lower House, comes in a fit 
shape to be sent toa committee. Fixed asI 
am in the persuasion that religion is the only 
foundation of civil society, and by conse- 
quence, that an Establishment of religion is 
an essential branch of every well-constructed 
polity, I am equally fixed in another prin- 
ciple, that it is a duty, which the great law of 
Christian charity imposes on the Christian 
magistrate, to tolerate Christians of every 
denomination, separated from the Established 
Church by conscientious scruples; with the 
exception of such sects only, if any such there 
be, which hold principles so subversive of 
civil government in general, or so hostile to 
the particular constitution under which they 
live, as to render the extermination of such 
sects an object of just policy. My lords, 1 
have no scruple to say, that the opinions 
which separate the Roman Catholics of the 
present day from the communion of the 
Church of England, are zo¢ of that dangerous 
complexion.” 

He then finishes by stating his objection 


| to the bill on account of its partiality of 
operation, which was only to relieve those 
Roman Catholics who took the oath of 


allegiance. ‘The bishop stated that the form 
of the oath was badly drawn up, and on his 
own motion it was expunged, and that form 
of oath which was taken by the Roman 
Catholics in 1774 was substituted. 

In parliament he distinguished himself by 
the very hearty support which he gave to the 
measures of Mr. Pitt’s administration. Some 
of his declarations of political sentiment were 
condemned by many persons as being adverse 
to the true spirit of the English constitution, 
and even to the spirit of Christianity itself. 
His political conduct, however, gained him 
the favour of the court, and his determined 
character clearly manifested itself at the close 
of the session (1801) in that great point of 
discussion—whether we should have peace or 
war. On that day the bishop came up from 
Brighton, remained in the House till four 
o'clock in the morning, and then rose with 
this observation :—‘*’That such a premature 
peace would be a derogation to this country, 
and dangerous to the constitution,” confront- 
ing at the time the warmest advocates of 
pacification. 











His chief publications were,—the edition 
of the “ Works of Sir Isaac Newton,” “ Let- 
ters relating to the Prestleian Controversy,” 
“An Apology for the Liturgy and Clergy of 
the Church of England,” various “ Charges ” 
to his clergy, and many sermons, amongst 
which is the memorable one that he preached 
on an anniversary of King Charles’s murder, 
where his eloquence so moved the congrega- 
tion, that they rose to their feet, and 
remained standing until he concluded. He 
published many other works, such as a 
“Commentary on the Bible,” with numerous 
pamphlets. Also a careful “ Translation of 
the Book of Psalms, from the Hebrew,” which 
his deep study of that language rendered 
wonderfully complete. 

In the preface to this work is a notice of 
the metrical version of the Book of Psalms 
by Sternhold and Hopkins, which was the 
only hymnal of our Church at that date. In 
these days, when hymnals are multiplying, it 
may be interesting to cast a look back upon 
that which our forefathers used, especially 
viewing it in the light which the bishop’s 
comments throw upon it. 

Speaking of the Book of Psalms itself, he 
says, “ There is not a page. in which the 
pious reader will not find his Saviour, if he 
reads with a view of finding Him; and it was 
but a just encomium of it that came from the 
pen of one of the early fathers, that it isa 
complete system of divinity for the use and 
edification of the common people of the 
Christian Church. In deriving this edifica- 
tion from it, which it is calculated to convey, 
they may receive much assistance from a 
work which the ignorance of modern refine- 
ment would take out of their hands. I speak 
of the old singing Psalms, the metrical ver- 
sion of Sternhold and Hopkins. This is not, 
what I believe it is now generally supposed 
to be, nothing better than an awkward versi- 
fication of a former English translation ; it 
was an original translation from the Hebrew 
text, earlier, by many years, than the prose 
translation in the Bible; and of all that are 
in any degree paraphrastic, as all in verse in 


some degree must be, it is the best and most | 
exact we have to put into the hands of the | 
The authors of this version | 


common people. 
considered the verse merely as a contrivance 
to assist the memory. They were little 
studious of the harmony of their numbers or 
the elegance of their diction, but they were 
solicitous to give the full and precise sense 
of the sacred text, according to the best of 
their judgment ; and their judgment, with 
the exception of some few passages, was 
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very good ; and at the same time that they 
adhered scrupulously to the letter, they con- 
trived to express it in such terms as, like the 
original, might point clearly to the spiritual 
| meaning. 

“ It was a change much for the worse when 
the pedantry of pretenders to taste in literary 
composition thrust out this excellent transla- 
tion from many of our churches to make 
room for what still goes by the name of the 
New Version, that of Tate and Brady, which, 
in many places where the Old Version is just, 
accurate, and dignified by its simplicity, is 
careless and inadequate, and in the poverty 
and littleness of its style contemptible.” 

A letter from Samuel Horsiey, when tutor 
to Lord Guernsey at Christ Church, Oxford, 
| to his step-brother George Horsley, in Bom- 

bay, contains a great amount of sound advice 

on the subject of education. It is the earliest 
| letter of any importance among the numerous 
old papers, from which this sketch is com- 
piled. It bears date February 20, 1770. 





“My DEAR GEoRGE,— :.. I was very 
much diverted with the idea of your putting 
yourself to school again. To be sure you 
spent a great deal of time in learning 
to write and read under the Newington 
sage; and your idea of the present state 
of education is very just. It is certainly 
calculated to form a monk, not a statesman, a 
philosopher, a gentleman, or a merchant. 
The time that is spent in learning Latin and 
Greek is much more than is necessary, and 
more than the attainment of both is worth ; 
and the scheme, which so great a majority of 
those who go under the name of scholars 
adopt, of spending their whole lives in learn- 
ing more Latin and more Greek, with the 
addition, perhaps, of a little school divinity, 
is very worthy of the geniuses that pursue it. 
I fancy it will be sonie time before the cares 
of the world will leave you sufficiently at 
leisure to begin your education again; but 
if you find you have any propensity to the 
pursuits of science or speculation of any kind, 
I advise you by no means to lose any language 
that you have once acquired. As to the Latin 
and Greek languages, if the acquisition really 
required the time that is generally given to it, 
I would zot recommend them to any whose 
lives are not likely to be wholly contempla- 
tive; but, the fact is, that a competent 
knowledge of them may be acquired in a 











information upon ancient history without both. 
And though ancient history is not much con- 
nected with what is now passing in the world, 
yet it constitutes a great branch of the expe- 
rimental philosophy of the human mind, an 
object of the highest importance to philo- 
sophers and politicians ; and, observe, that 
the very great difference between the Chris- 
tian religion and the superstitions of former 
ages has made the state of the human mind, 
in countries equally civilised, and in other 
respects similarly circumstanced, very dif- 
ferent in the ages that preceded Christ and 
those that have followed his nativity. To 
which it must be added, that what we have 
of the original accounts of the beginnings of 
the kingdoms now existing in Europe are, 
many of them (and the best of them), in the 
Latin language. I consider, therefore, the 
acquisition of these languages as one desirable 
thing in the education of a gentleman ; and 
as you have some knowledge of Latin, I 
would advise you not to lose it. It will be 
easy to keep it up by reading now and then 
some of the easier historians, such as Ceesar’s 
Commentaries, Justin, Quintus Curtius, Au- 
relius Victor, and the ‘ Historici Augusti Scrip- 
tores. You certainly are well acquainted 
with French, and I would advise you to 
acquire Italian, which you will do with great 
ease. You may learn the language by your- 
self with the help of a dictionary and a gram- 
mar, and learn the pronunciation fiom a 
master afterwards. ‘This is what / take to be 
the most expeditious method ; at least, it is 
what I pursued myself. 

“The mere knowledge of the facts of his- 
tory and their dates—where such a prince 
was born, what bishop crowned him, what 
lady he married, who poisoned him, and 
when and how—is a very useless and con- 
temptible pursuit. To make history a rational 
and manly study it must have a reference either 
to politics or philosophy, and for this reason 
it must begin from the very beginning of 
things; at least, a man should have some 
knowledge of ancient times before he comes 
to modern history. However, for people in 
general, z.¢. for all such as are in active life, I 
would abridge the ancient part as much as 
possible; and, indeed, those who do ‘not 
understand the Greek language cannot enter 
into it very minutely. Perhaps Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History may serve their purpose 


as far as it goes. Vertot’s ‘ Histoire des Ré- 
short time, in the earlier part of life ; and | volutions de la République Romaine’ may 
without the Latin language no considerable | serve for the earlier part of the Roman his- 
proficiency can be made in any branch of | 


science. Nor is it possible to get a tolerable | 
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tory (adding to it Plutarch’s Lives in the 
proper periods) ; a very general view of the 
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Roman affairs may suffice from Augustus 
Cesar to Constantine the Great, when that 
vast empire began to hasten towards its end. 
From Constantine the Great to the extinction 
of the western empire is a period full of the 
most curious events, and is highly interesting 
to us, because the Decline of the Roman 
Empire was the beginning of things as they 
now are. Had the history of this period 
been written by Livy or Tacitus, it would 
have been more studied perhaps than any 
other; but it is totally neglected by those 
who value writings by the elegance of their 
style. I cannot say where those who are 
ignorant of the Latin language can get more 
than a very superficial view of it. To those 
who understand Latin I always recommend 
Sigonius ‘ De Imperio Occidentali.’ It will be 
proper to know something of the eastern 
emperors that fall within this period; but 
people in general must be contented with 
such accounts as are to be picked up from 
the lamentable labours of our countrymen, 
Lawrence Echard and the continuators of his 
wretched work. Those that possess the 
| Greek language will occasionally consult the 
| Byzantine writers; they are far too volu- 
; minous to be read through. 

“T should wish that every one was ac- 
quainted with so much of ancient history 
as I have mentioned before he turned his 
thoughts at all to anything more modern. 
And the study of modern history should 
begin with another work of Sigonius, entitled, 
‘De Regno Italiz,’ which is the most 
authentic general account extant of Italy, 
from the extinction of the Roman Empire till 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
when the House of Hapsburg ascended the 
imperial throne. In this you have a full, un- 
adorned account of the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards in Italy, the rise of the Pope’s temporal 
power, and the struggles that subsisted be- 
tween the holy see and the princes of Europe 
for several centuries after Charlemagne ; the 
great and generous efforts of the Italian 
republics for the recovery of their liberty and 
independence ; the settlement of the Nor- 
mans in the south of Italy, and the establish- 
ment of the kingdoms of Sicily and Naples. 
I just mention the way in which the study of 
history should be begun if you mean to pur- 
sue it seriously. While you read only for 
amusement, which is all you can do until you 
have much leisure on your hands, I would 
only recommend such books to you as Hume’s 
‘History of England,’ Robertson’s ‘ History 





of Scotland,’ Harris’s ‘Lives of Cromwell 
and the Royal Stuarts,’ Ludlow’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 

Whitelock’s ‘ Memorials,’ and things of that 
kind, that may be read like newspapers. [| 
do not think I shall ever publish anything on 
this subject, but I may perhaps be able to 
give my friends advice that may be useful. I 
am just now engaged in a strict revisal of 
Voltaire’s ‘ Essay upon General History from 
Charlemagne to the Present Time,’ for I 
know no book that would be so proper to 
put into the hands of beginners as a clue to 
direct their inquiries if it were cleared of 
some gross mistakes, When you read Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s history, begin with the times 
of Croesus and Cyrus. Take the Jewish 
history, preceding the Captivity, from the 
historical books of the Old Testament, or 
rather read them first of all. Then read 
Littlebury’s English Herodotus, an excellent 
lounge-book ; then for a succinct and rational 
review of these earlier times, both sacred and 
profane, read Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology, 

omitting the astronomical argument taken 
from the ‘Precession of the Equinoxes.’ 

Then proceed to Sir Walter Raleigh, begin- 

ning where Herodotus leaves off.” 


The letter then concludes with private 
details, which are omitted; but we must add 
another from the family papers, bearing the 
date of September goth, 1806, a few days 
before his death, and which gives’a curious 
and strikin ¥ insight into the feeling of those 
times. It touches on the then prevalent idea 
that Napoleon Bonaparte would assume the 
title of “ Messiah,” and raise his empire in 
the Holy Land. He says, “I give you joy, 
my dear brother, of the glorious conquests in 
Calabria, though I confess I am not sanguine 
with respect to their ultimate effect ; but they 
will give us a present advantage in negotia- | 
tion. But Bonaparte will remain master ag | 
Europe, at least of all the southern part. 
will settle. a considerable body of Jews | 
Palestine, which will open a door for him to | 
the conquest of the east, as far as the| 
Euphrates. He will then set himself up for 
the Messiah, and a furious persecution will | 
take place, in which his friends in Palestine 
will at first be his principal instruments, but 
will at last turn their weapons towards his 
destruction.” | 

With this last letter let us close our sketch | 
of the life of this remarkable prelate, a life | 
devoted to the public good. 

J. W. DANIELL. | 
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By tHE AUTHOR oF ‘“ SYLVIA’s CHOICE.” 





CHAPTER XIII. | Itwas anunpretending house, old-fashioned 
’ | and quaint. During Mr. Harold’s occupation 
; oa N that | of it, it had never been more than partly 
‘ October | furnished ; the drawing-rooms, over whose 
evening | closed shutters Mrs. Martin had lamented 
| Mr. Ha-| three years ago, stood empty and unused 
| r oO 1 d | still; the only portions of the house down-stairs 
walked | that he had inhabited had been the dining- 
| h om €| room, and another room adjoining it that was 
jin the} called the library. In this he always sat 
m0 On-| when he was alone. It had seen him in his 
| light. It | brightest and his darkest moods, and was 
| was a| associated with all that he had thought, or 

| moist| done, or suffered, or enjoyed at Farnham. 
f2 n d| During these last weeks the rooms, that 
/ misty|had only been familiar to him before, had 
night, | become dear, for a picture had grown up in 
raw and | his heart of the days, so near at hand now, 
autum-|when Theresa’s voice should make music, | 
nal,with | and her face bring light, within its walls. | 
# with-|In some moods its loneliness had even| 
| e r e d/| already ceased for him ; she was but to come | 
m leaves | to him presently, yet sometimes it had almost 
q Ae ad fre we drop-| seemed to him as if she had already come; 
oa Th lee ~ pin g|/and more than once, when all the house was 
sadly to the ground from the half-bared | silent, he had spoken to her ; he had stretched 
| branches ; but he was not in a mood to feel | out his hand to touch her; he had been able 
|| any depression from its dreariness or chilness. | to imagine the future till it had almost attained 

|| This last month had made the world young | to the reality of a present thing. 

|| again to Geofiry Harold. He was scarcely| The room was bright with a glow of fire- 
|| like the same man that he had been a few} light when he opened the door and came 
| weeks ago; he walked with his head erect, | into it to-night. He had let himself into the 
|| with his eyes full of hope and light. For had | house, as he did usually, with his pass key, 
1 not a new world opened to him ?—had not | for his establishment consisted only of a 
|| that dark page of his life become turned for | couple of servants—a man and his wife—and 
| him at last? He walked home, thinking with | he cared very little for any attendance that 
1 unspeakable tenderness of this woman whom | could be dispensed with, He came into the 
| he loved. He thought of her not only with | room fresh from the damp chill outer air— 
| intense tenderness, but even with a kind of| from that misty October moonlight that in 
|triumph. After his long failure this was | another frame of mind he might have found 
|| the prize that he had won; after long years | cheerless and saddening ; and its warmth and 
|| of defeat—years that had been bitter with a | subdued light were pleasant to him. It was 
|| sense of wasted powers—there had come | a large room, with deep colours on its walls 
this victory at last. and floor—with crimson curtains drawn across 
|| It was but a short way to his own house— | its windows, and with books on which the 
scarcely more than halfa mile. The moon-| firelight shone. A lamp was burning low 
| light was throwing chequered shadows from | upon a table near the fire, but for a-few 
| the half leafless trees upon the road, and no | moments Mr. Harold did not turn it higher. 
| other step but his broke the silence. ‘There | There was a sense of repose in this subdued 








was no lodge at Farnham, and when he had | light that was in harmony with the feeling of 
| 


| passed through the open gate he paused to| content and peace within him. He stood 
|| close it after him, and for two or’ three mo- | before the fire for a little while, thinking still 
|| ments stood still and looked back—a last | of Theresa, dreaming still about the future, 
|| look over the peaceful country road, lying | forming plans for that life which, though 
| quiet in the moonlight like a picture. his youth was gone, was yet only now in its 
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| true sense to begin for him—the life that had 
eluded him so long. 
| He was a man-to whom delicacy and 
| refinement had been given in a larger measure 
than vigour ; a man not strong enough to go his 
| own way independent of outer circumstances. 
| The sadness of his life had overwhelmed him 
hitherto ; he had wanted sympathy, and where 
| he had looked for it, it had failed him; he 
| had wanted love, and love had receded from 
'him. He had made a great mistake, and 
| had suffered from the consequences of it with 
| the bitterness of a sensitive, finely-strung 
| nature to which every insult he had met with 
| had been a wound, through which some of 
| his life’s blood had escaped. When the tor- 
| ture that he had suffered for six years had 
| ceased, he had gained peace once more, but 
| it had been a kind of exhausted peace. Life 
| had been made so bitter to him that he had 
ceased to care for it—ceased to have elasticity 
or energy enough to try to hew out for himself 
another life ; he had cared for his freedom 
mainly because at last his freedom had given 
him rest. 

But now at length all this had ended. He 
was no boy any longer to dream of impossible 
bliss, or to picture all his years to come as 
flowing on in one ceaseless stream of happy 
days, because the woman that he loved 
should have become his wife ; he did not do 
this, but yet he thought in his heart, 
“‘ Whatever God has given me power to do I 
shall only do with her beside me ; whatever 
| I may taste of future gladness will only come 

to me through her.” He thought and believed 
| this; for she had become to him something 
that was perhaps more than any woman in 
his youth could ever have been; not his 
love only, but something beyond that—the 
blessing which God had given him to heal 
the wounds that other hands had made—the 
strong heart that was to stand beside him— 
the angel that was to bring peace to him on 
| her white wings. 
| He stood in the half-lighted room with 
:; happy, thankful thoughts. He had gone 
|| forward to the fire, and was standing before 
|| it, with something like a prayer for her in his 

heart. He was thinking how in future winter 
| nights he might come home like this, and find 

her here to meet him—here, sitting by this 
| fireside that should be hers too then, in 

that empty chair that he turned to look at 
with his eyes half-dim. He said almost aloud, 
| “God bless her!” Perhaps the reality of 

such a coming home could scarcely have 
| been sweeter—it might have been less sweet 
| —to him than those moments were while the 
| 











thought of it and the vision of it rose before 
him. The empty room while they Jasted 
was filled with her presence ; could it have 
been more to him if he had seen her with his | 
bodily eyes, and touched her, and heard her 
voice ? 

His heart was full of her still when he went 
presently to the table on which the lamp was 
standing, and turned up the light. It was a 
table littered with his books and papers; it 
was the place also where, when any letters 
came for him, his servant placed them. There 
was one letter lying there now, and the sud- 
den light fell on it. 

Ah, it is such a little step sometimes | 
between life and death !—only one moment, | 
and everything may pass away—all peace, all 
hope that has made the soul glad, all con- 
fidence of joy. Only one such moment, and | 
all this ended for Geofiry Harold. There 
was no warning to break the blow to him; it 
came suddenly—in an instant—in the pleni- , 
tude of his glad content ; and then all was 
over. There was no more for him to hope 
or fear ;no more that it could help him to 
ask or know. As his eye fell on that letter | 
he learned it all. The woman whom he had | 
thought was dead was not dead-; that was the | 
whole ; and the future of which he had been | 
dreaming had vanished—gone out in a mo- | 
ment like a light. 

One sound burst from him—inarticulate, 
half-repressed, a cry or groan or sob, as if 
his heart had broken. Then he stood still. 
He did not take the letter up, or open it. | 
What could the contents of it matter to him ? 
After a few moments his eyes even wandered | 
away from it, as his thoughts wandered too. | 
They left it, and went back with a silent 
agony to the woman whom he loved. 

It was not death that had come; it was | 
something that at this moment seemed worse | 
than death—the thought of parting from her 
—the knowledge that all was at an end be- 
tween them. How was he to tell it to her? 
How was she to bear the hearing of it? Her | 
love for him, that he had been so proud of | 
—it became suddenly, on the moment, a 
terror to him, an anguish. If it had been 
only his own sorrow he could have borne it ; 
but how was he to bear, or to help her to 
bear, hers ? 

All this had passed through his mind be- 
fore he took the letter up at last, and broke 
the seal. When he had opened it he read 
it without pause, straight on, quickly, without 
any further sign of emotion. It could do 
nothing more to him; it could not touch 
him any further. The thing that had placed 
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| death in his heart had been the mere sight | and to stop my allowance, it is full time to 
| of it; all the rest signified nothing. | let you know I’m no more dead than you 
It was a.coarse, insolent letter. are. I must say I think it is a hard thing, 
| ' when a woman has suffered all that I have— 
| ‘Mr. Haro_p,” it began (the writer dated | just escaped with her life, and been carried, 
| from London), as ill-luck would have it, to the other side 
“T don’t trouble you often, as you know | of the world—(of course I don’t grumble 
very well; but when reports get abroad of | against the ship’s people who picked me up ; 
|| my death, and you choose to believe them, | they showed me all the kindness that they 
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could, and I shall be grateful to them as long | disappoint you; but still I am not going to 
és I live),—but still I do say it is a hard | starve to please you. There is half a year’s 
thing to have been taken off to Australia, | income due to me, and I hope you will let 
end to find when I get back here at last that | me have it at once, and pay it for me into 
yeople stare at me as if I was a ghost, and | Lupton and Harrison’s, who are my bankers 
tll me I was drowned eight months ago. I | now. 

dare say you were very ready to believe I| “I dare say you will be very angry with 
vas drowned, and very glad to make up your | me for writing to you; but I can’t help that. 
nind to it, and I am exceedingly sorry to| I wouldn’t have done it if Mr. Inderwick 
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had been at home; but I went there this 
morning, and they told me he had gone out 
of town for a week; and I can’t wait for a 
week without any money. I said to his clerk 
that I had business with you, and got him to 
give me your address. It seems a curious no- 
tion of yours to go away out of London, and 
live in the country. I never knew in old times 
that you had much taste for a country life. 

“IT suppose you will let me have what is 
owing to me without any delay; so I need 
not say any more. As for me, if you 
have anything to ask me,I shall be quite 
ready to answer it, either to you or Mr. 
Inderwick. I have nothing to conceal about 
myself, and never had, and it would be well 
if every one else could say as much, and say 
it as honestly. 

“ Your wife, 
“ AGATHA HAROLD.” 


He read the letter, and laid it down. 
The contents seemed hardly to move him; 
he was beyond being moved by anything 
that words could do. He put it down, and 
pushed it from him. Then for a little while 
he sat still, stunned, paralyzed, almost inca- 
pable of thought. Everything had become 
suddenly dark as night to him.. He sat like 
one crushed to the earth by a weighty stupor 


of dull pain, through which no acute feeling 


seemed to have power to pierce. It was all 
ended for him; he understood that. The 
hope he had had was gone; the light was 
quenched ; the joy had ceased ; the whole of 
it had been a dream after all. 

A dream, he called it! Ah, would to God 
it had only been a dream! ‘To awake, and 
find his gladness lost—he could have borne 
that, perhaps ; but the bitterest part of it was 
something far beyond that. With a sudden 
groan he hid his face upon his hands. ‘“ My 
darling! my darling!” he was crying in his 
heart, “‘how can I help you to bear this?” 


It was an impotent cry, for he could not | 


help her ; and that was where the worst sting 
lay. He had brought this thing upon her, 
and he could not help her to bear it. He 
might give his life’s blood for her, but he 
could not ease her of one pang that he had 
entailed upon her, or give her back one 
moment of the peace that he had robbed her 
of. This was the bare, bitter truth. He 
had suffered sharp things before, but he 
had never before dragged any one else down 
with him into the dark places he had had to 
tread. He was about to do this for the first 
time now, and the anguish of it, when those 
first moments, to which the sudden shock 





had given an appearance of calmness, had 
passed by, seemed too great for him to bear. 

He was not by nature a man roused easily 
either to passion or resistance. There was a 
certain amount of patience in him, a kind 
of instinctive endurance and submission to 
what appeared inevitable. He had borne 
the burden he had carried so long with as 
little complaint hitherto as most men would 
have made, and six months ago, if he had 
been told that he must carry it to his life’s 
end he would have submitted to that sen- 
tence with hardly a murmur, and with even 
some sense of the justice of it. But now it 
was not with him as it had been six months 
ago. He had thrown that thing off that had 
crushed him down so long; he had seen a 
new life before him ; he had tasted the joys 
of freedom. The sentence of a renewed 
imprisonment came to him now, not as it 
would have done before, but, when the first 
shock was over, with a bitterness, a sense of | 
intolerable oppression, a fierce instinct of 
rebellion mingled with his despair, that made 
him for a little while half mad. 

Submission! Why should. he submit? 
Why should he give up all that made life | 
dear to him, because that woman-was alive? 
He might have done it once ; but now—now 
when he had all but gained the thing he |; 
wanted, and hope ‘had almost grown to cer- || 
tainty! He sat bending over his fire,—brood- 
ing over it,—forming a plan in his mind of how 
he would take Theresa far away, somewhere 
where no one knew them. They would 
leave England; they might leave the old 
world altogether; they should begin a new 
life far away in a new land. He said this to 
himself half madly, crying in his heart that 
he would not give her up. The life that they 
had been looking forward to—that, indeed, 
he knew had become impossible. No peace- 
ful, happy days for them now here in this 
place where she had lived as child and girl 
and woman; no proud years, such as she 
had loved to picture, while he should take , 
his place amongst men who were his equals, 
and the quick, glad colour should come into 
her face as she listened to other voices prais- 
ing him. All that—all hope of that—was | 
gone; but yet for a little while, with brain 
and heart on fire, he sat thinking of what 
remained still that was possible: an honour- 
able life at home no longer, but life of some 
sort far away; years through which they should 
at least be still together—through which, 
perhaps, they should ‘be all the more to one 
another that each of them, for the other's 
sake, had lost the world. 
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It was a frantic dream—the dream of a 
man for the moment beside himself. He 
awoke from it presently, and recovered pos- 
session of his true self again—of the higher 
nature that would not have let him stain 


| Theresa’s name for any gain or any hope of 
| gain on earth. 
| the moment of passion was past; and then 


It came back to him when 


he knew once more that his resistance was 


| useless—that, struggle and suffer as he might, 
| the bitter thing had come between them that 


must part them, and make their lives go 
different ways. 

For she was lost to him; that was now 
the one fact for him to face—lost to him, 
not in part alone, but wholly lost ; their lives 
from this time forward to become separate ; 
no day amongst the future days that were to 
dawn to be brightened for him by her pre- 
sence or hér voice. This was the bitter, 
irremediable truth, and he saw it with a 
cruel clearness of vision—a pitiless in- 
sight that, after that first momentary mad- 
ness had passed, made all self-deception 
impossible. If he could have cheated him- 
self into the belief that they might simply 
ignore these last few weeks, and once more 
meet as they had been used to meet before 
her father-died, he would have escaped the 
sharpest part of his suffering. But he knew 
this could not be; he knew what she had 
become to him, and he knew that he could 
not live with her any longer in the way in 
which he had lived of old. She might be 
able to do it, but he could not do it. She 
must be his wife now, or she must not be 


_ anything to him; and she could not be his 
wife. 


He sat for hour after hour bending over 
his fire that gradually sank low and died 
out, thinking, till thought became a‘deaden- 
ing pain. ‘To-morrow he must go and tell 
her. Ah! how was he to tell her? How 
was he to say to her that they must part? 

If he could have suffered alone—that was 
always what he cried to himself, with a great 
fierce cry of agony; if he could have suf- 
fered alone! But to crush her heart too ; to 
drag her, too, down into the dark! “God 


_help us both!” he said; but he could not 


| sible for him at all. 


say, “‘ God’s will be done.” He would have 
striven for her, if any striving had been pos- 
She was the one thing 


, that he coveted, and instead of union be- 
, tween them there had come division—there 
| had come, as the end of all, the sword that 
| Separates—a sword almost as sharp, almost 


as bitter (sometimes to the full as bitter), as 
the sword that kills. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir it had been in his power to have delayed 
his going to Theresa perhaps he would have 
delayed it; but it was not in his power, for 
he had promised to see her in the morning. 
In the morning, therefore, he went to her, 
re-traversing the same road that he had trod- 
den so joyfully last night, with other thoughts, 
with other feelings, with his whole being so 
changed, that within these twelve hours since 
he had parted from her he seemed to have 
become another man. 

How was he to tell her? he thought to 
himself all the way as he went. What words 
could he find that would be tender enough ? 
what words could he find that would be 
remorseful enough? He vainly tried to plan 
what he would say to her. Should he tell 
his bitter tidings abruptly ? Should he break 
them to her gently? He could not decide. 
He had arranged nothing, he had prepared 
nothing by the time he came into her pre- || 
sence at last. 

These autumn mornings had a kind of 
memory of summer about them still. Leaves 
partly green hung upon the trees ; there were 
flowers in sheltered places, and the sun 
struck warmly yet on the red south wall of 
the Manor House. Nature, in her great 
impartiality, had little sympathy to-day with 
Geoffry Harold. There were birds singing | 
over his head as he took that melancholy 
walk of his, and the sky was blue and the 
clouds were bright. | 

She was in the garden, the servant said, 
when he reached the house; but he did not 
go and join her there ; he waited for her in | 
her morning room. She was out in the sun- | 
shine, gathering late roses,—lingering with 
happy steps about the flower-beds that would | 
be empty soon—thinking, perhaps, of all that 
would have happened before those flowers 
should bloom again. There was a flight of 
steps leading from that morning room down 
to the garden, and through the open window 
he heard her voice as it went softly singing 
—murmuring little glad songs half aloud, 
which went to his heart, each note of them, 
like a stab. 

In looking back, when all was over, these 
moments while he waited for her coming 
seemed to himself the moments that stood 
out above all others in their unendurable 
remorse and pain. No anguish afterwards 
equalled that anguish, before the blow he 
had to strike was given, and the words 
spoken that took the light out of her life. 
Whatever the pain might be after that was 
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done, the passion of suspense, at least, was 
over then ; there was no more fear, no more 
dread, of a thing that was to come; only a 
bitter certainty, a mutual knowledge of the 
worst. 

But when she came to him, that hardest 
agony was his still. The servant who had 
let him in had told her he was in the house, 
and she came to meet him up these garden 
steps, beginning to speak to him before she 
reached the room. 

‘“I want you to come out,” she said to 
him in her clear, happy voice. “It is so 
warm here. Geoffry,” she said, “ won’t you 
come?” 

She saw him in the room; but it was 
darker there than out of doors, and she did 
not at first see his face; she only saw it a 
moment or two afterwards. He came for- 
ward a little, and held out his hand to her, 
and said, “ No ; I want you here ;” and then 
she saw it—the face that, do what he would 
to appear calm, was stamped already with 
the seal of his suffering. 

She had come quickly to him, and her 
| cheek had been touched with the delicate 
colour that sometimes came to relieve its 
| paleness, and her eyes had been bright with 
|| the gladness that always filled them at the 
| sight of him. But as they met she looked 
|| at him, and the light and the colour both 
died away. 

She said to him hurriedly, “ You have 
| something to tell me. What is it?” 

She spoke looking with large startled eyes 
into his face—the thought that had haunted 
|| her so often springing up in her again with a 
| sudden, sickening, prophetic terror. 

And then delay became impossible, and he 
told her. But he never knew afterwards 
what he said, or how he said it. All words 
| that he had thought of speaking, or had tried 
to arrange beforehand, failed him now; the 
cruel truth came out in other words than he 
had thought of—words that were broken and 
few. And then it was all ended ; and the new 
life had ceased. Ceased—as that first look of 
comprehension came into her face, the look 
of sudden helplessness that remained with 
him to haunt him through future years. 

When she knew all she was very quiet. 
She only gave one sob—a half-stifled gasp for 
breath—and then sat down, stunned. It 
seemed like a dream to her. In dreams 
already she had passed through moments 
such as these ; only from dreams there had 
always come the blessed awakening that 
had brought her back to life and joy. Now 

there was to be no awakening. 








| her of her own pain and loss. 
|sionate tears 





“T think I have been half prepared for 
this all along,” were almost the first words she 
said. And then presently she turned to him 
with a sad tremulous smile, and—*I shall 
be able to bear it. You must not think of 
me—you must not care for me,” she said; 
only her voice went into a sob at the last 
word. 

I do not know that Theresa Thurston was 
any better, any braver, any less selfish than 
other women are. Hier first impulse was to 
think only of her lover, but her weakness 
overcame her, and forced the thought upon 
Those pas- 
into which she burst were 
shed for herself as much as for him—for her 
lost gladness, her lost hope. For a few 
moments she could not help them, she 
could not check them; they were as a wild 
river that she had to cross before her strength 
came back. 

It did come back when they had ceased, 
and she was braver then than he was. Braver, 
I think, not because she suffered less, or that 
the annihilation of all she had desired on 
earth was less terrible to her than it had been 
to him; but stronger for the moment because, | 
when the first shock had been borne, above | 
all thought for her own self rose once more | 
her thought and her regard for him. 

She spoke true, touching, tender words to 
him. She did not waste her strength in 
trying to realise the breadth and depth of the 
sorrow that had come to her—she knew that 
she could not realise it yet; she knew too 
that there would be time enough to learn the 
whole weight and bitterness of it in the long 
lonely years of her future life ; time enough 
in those years for tears and weakness; in 
these moments there was time only to speak 
last words that should never be forgotten, to 
hold hands in a last clasp, to look for the last 
time into each other’s eyes. 

The inevitableness of it all, which in one 
sense was cruel, in another, and perhaps a 
truer sense, was very merciful, for she was 
spared suspense, and all vain striving after 
the thing that had become impossible. To | 
both of them this final interview was like a 
parting before death. She never said to him, 
“ Let us return to the old life we used to 
lead.” She knew they could not return to 
it. She knew that from this time hencefor- 
ward they must live apart. No resistance 
was possible ; only submission was possible. 

She had said no more than the truth to 
him when she had told him that through all 
the gladness of the last glad month she had 
for ever had the thought before her of this. 
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He had put fear away from him, but she had 
never put it away. She felt all through this 
final hour as though this thing that had come 
was only something that she had been waiting 
for, knowing it would come of, a surety, soon 
or late. 

They were able to talk together before 
they parted of something besides their pain 
and grief. 

“When you go away from me,” she said 
to him, “do not go and wander anywhere, 
nor waste time in regretting what is past. Go 
back to London, Geoffry, and settle down 
there, and work. You will grow content 
soonest so. Live the life, as far as you can, 
that we planned to live together. I shall 
be proud of it yet! I shall not look on 
when men praise you now, but I shall hear 


| their praises from far off, and while I do 
| that, do you think I can ever be wholly 


without comfort? Do you think I can ever 
be wholly without joy?” 


“Tf you want to make me as nearly 


| happy as anything in the world can make 


me now,” she continued, “ you will promise 
me what I[ ask.” And then he promised 


| her. 


Almost at the end he cried to her bitterly— 
“Why did I ever come to you, to ruin your 


| life like this ?” 


“Do you repent that you came to me?” 
she answered him quickly, and looked up to 
him with the light coming into her face. 
“ Geoffry,” she said, “there is nothing to 
repent of in that, there is nothing to repent 
of in the past! We have been happy for 
these three years ; we have been—one of us 
at least has been—more than happy. If you 
have ever understood all that you have been 
to me—all that you have made me—instead of 
regretting the past for me, you will praise God, 
you will thank God, you will bless God for it 
—as Ido!” 

She left him these for her last words to 
him. The rest was something dreamlike, too 
bitter to seem true, too hard to be believed 
in, till all was over. She awoke, like some 
one from the stupor of a great blow, to find 
herself alone at last.—— 

And so it ended for her—this little, poor 
romance of life; it ceased here suddenly, 
like a story broken off, half told. After this 
day what is there further to record about 
her? Fora time, at least, she had nothing 
in her power but to fall back again into the 


|| old ways, to recover as she could from the 


blow that had fallen on her, and to go on 
living her former life again, with the same 
sights and sounds and things about her that 








had had their dull familiarity thus bright- 
ened for three years. What could she do 
but live outwardly again as she had lived 
before she had ever known him? She 
could not carve out any new life for 
herself; she could but do the quiet, calm, 
monotonous work of each fresh day, patiently 
and submissively, till the healing and soften- 
ing hand of time made greater and better 
things become possible once more to her. 
holding the while in her heart the memory of 
those years that had been hers, that golden 
time which, in one sense indeed, she had 
wholly lost, but which, in another and a 
higher sense, had become a_ possession 
to her for ever—a possession, and a 
strength. ‘“ Do you think I would part with 
the recollection of the past for any other 


| happiness?” she had said to Geoffry Harold. 


“Do you think that with these years to look ° 
back upon, with these years to thank God 
for, I am not richer already than ten thou- 
sand other women are?” She had said this 
before that day came that parted them, but. 
she said it to herself, too, on many an ‘after 
day. Not in feeble repining, but rather in 
deepest gratitude that so much had been 
given her, that such fulness of gladness had 
been hers once, she used to say, “I have 
lived my life.” 

And it was true: she had lived her life ; 
nor: was she, I think, much to be pitied, even 
though she suffered sharply, and though in 
some things her lot was hard. For they who 
reach only toa certain height are happier some- 
times than the others who climb higher and 
find disappointment at the top of the hill’; 
and hope is often better than attainment, and 
desire sweeter than fruition. They are the 
happiest sometimes who never gain their 
heart’s desire. She had the gladness of her 
life safe—secure and beautiful in its eternal 
youth, a joy that in its unstained brightness 
could shine on her like a jewel from the far 
off years. 

Whenever all was well with her, and her 
heart was calm and content, she knew and 
felt this. She knew that, however lonely she 
might be, no sorrow had been laid upon her 
such as withers up the lives of many women. 
She had only lost that which she wanted 
most. There was no special bitterness in 
her grief ; it was a trouble that was bearable, 
that had even its great alleviations. One of 
these, the greatest, was her knowledge that 
he had kept his word to her, and that he 
was wasting his life in no vain regrets. One 


fragment at least of the old dream had come 
She had the inestimable blessing 


true. 
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of knowing this. She had- such blessings, 
too, as she could draw from her own peace- 
ful life, with its quiet interests, its quiet 
kindnesses. As she grew older these interests 
and kindnesses touched her more closely 
than they had done when she was young. 
In her youth she had been intolerant of 





many things, impatient of many things; but 
time and sorrow softened what was hard in 
her, and mellowed what had been once un- 
ripe, and made a nobler woman of her than 
she might have been if the lines of her life 
had been cast differently. So the years went 
on—so she lived and lives. 





EUTHANASIA. 


8 Nae wd thought he was asleep ; but he was dead. 

And though some wept, the wisest said ’twas best ; 
He had passed into his eternal rest, 

With ample honour on his snowy head. 

The world had naught but weariness and pain— 
Why should he ope his eyes on it again ? 

And then all kissed him, and they ceased to weep, 
And said, “ There is no victory for the grave 
O’er one so mild, so peaceful, and so brave ;” 

And felt that death was better far than sleep. 

A pen and inkstand were beside his hand— 
Emblems of power, well wielded for his race ; 

Youth’s smile was on his lips, serenely grand, 

















And the Christ-God’s salvation on his face. 


JOHN W. KAYE. 


A DAY IN A DOCKYARD. 


VISIT to Portsmouth Dockyard is ad- 
- mirably calculated to impress a stranger 
with a due conception of the naval greatness 
of this country, and we trust that a brief 
account of such a visit may not be without 
interest for general readers. Passing along 
the almost historic “ Hard” of Portsmouth, 
and looking out upon the harbour, con- 
sidered to be the finest in the world for ships 
of war, we see the Victory and the St Vin- 
cent floating calmly at anchor in front, and 
have an opportunity of contrasting these 
relics of England’s maritime greatness in 
former days with the ships of the period, 
the monster ironclads, which have superseded 
them. The Devastation, the new turret-ship, 
is lying there too ; and as we pause to ex- 
amine this latest development of naval archi- 
tecture, we cannot help pitying the artists of 
the future, to whose lot it may fall to depict 
the naval triumphs of England. Whatever 
advantages the turret-ships may have in actual 
warfare, it will certainly form but a sorry 
substitute on canvas for the picturesque old 
three-decker. Entering within the Dock- 
yard, we are met, in whatever direction we 
turn our eyes, by vast structures of all sorts. 
Here are one hundred and forty-five acres 





of ground covered by workshops, factories, 
foundries, store-houses, docks, building-slips, 
basins, &c., giving employment to no fewer 


than six thousand workmen. It will be 
remembered that a few years ago great dis- 
satisfaction was caused by a considerable 
reduction being made in the number of 
hands employed in the Dockyard. Since 
then, increased activity in ship-building and 
other departments of labour has called for 
an increased supply of labour, and at the 
present moment there are more workmen in 
the yard than at any previous time. Ports- 
mouth is the largest of our arsenals, and the 
most important of all our naval establish- 
ments. The Dockyard of Chatham, which 
is the next largest, covers only ninety-five 
acres of ground. It is also the oldest in the 
kingdom, being said to have been founded 
by Alfred the Great, to whom, as is well 
known, the British Navy owes its first esta- 
blishment. It was laid out pretty much in 
its present form in the reign of Charles IL, 
but continual additions and improvements 
have been going on ever since ; and of late 
years especially, the vastly increased size of 
the ships which are constructed has neces- 
sitated considerable alterations. The first 
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buildings we entér, on commencing the tour 
of the Dockyard, are the mast-houses. In 
these houses are ranged the huge pieces of 
timber which are to be made into masts and 
yards for the ships of the navy. The main- 
masts of first-rate ships are over two hundred 
feet in height, and are made of many dif- 
ferent pieces, tightly bound together. Here 
are laid-by the masts of Nelson’s ship, the 
Victory, and some other relics which are 
carefully preserved in memory of the great 
battle in which he fell. In these buildings 
are also kept an immense variety of small 
pinnaces, gigs, and launches, all ready for 
immediate use. Issuing from these, we pass 
a long frontage of store-houses, in which are 
kept sails and rigging, hemp, and other naval 
stores. Passing the now disused Ropery, in 
which ropes and cables were formerly made 
(the manufacture of which has ‘now been 
removed to Chatham), we come to the 
Anchor Rack. Here are laid up anchors of 
all sorts and of every size used in the navy. 
It may be mentioned that the old-fashioned 
anchor, with the pretty simple form of which 
we are so familiar as a symbol, shares the 
fate of most old things in these days, and is 
being rapidly “improved away.” The one 
most generally in use at present in the navy 
is that known as the “Trotman anchor.” 
It is very massive and heavy. Some of those 
carried in the larger ships weigh as much as 
six and seven tons ; the cost is from £300 
to £400. Next we are shown into the 
“Block manufactory,” which is considered 
one of the most interesting departments in 
the whole Dockyard. An immense number 
of circular saws, lathes, boring machines, &c., 
all worked by steam power, are driven round 
with extraordinary velocity, and in the course 
of a few minutes the visitor may see a piece 
of rough wood converted into the most highly- 
finished specimen of a block. The whole 
process is done by machinery, and so great 
is the saving of labour effected by this means, 
that it is estimated that the twenty men now 
employed in the block-making department 
perform the same amount of work which for- 
merly required two hundred and fifty. It is 
curious to witness the rapidity with which the 
circular saw slices through a block of the 
hardest wood that exists—lignum vite—and 
the precision with which the shells and 
sheaves are cut out by other instruments. The 
manufacture of blocks needs to be rapidly 
performed, as they must be supplied in great 
numbers to the navy. A fully-equipped 
ship requires about fifteen hundred blocks. 
The whole of the present system of machinery 





was designed by the late Sir I. Brunel, and 
the saving to the country by its introduction 
into this department is upwards of £15,000 
a year. 

If the block manufactory is the most 
interesting department of the dockyard, the 
most picturesque is the foundry. In a large 
square building upwards of two hundred feet 
square, the flames from numerous furnaces, 
blown by steam bellows, are leaping high into 
the air, and showers of sparks fly from huge 
masses of red-hot metal, beneath the blows 
of ponderous hammers. ‘The most attractive 
portion of this department is the anchor 
forge, where immense masses of iron, at 
white heat, are being moulded into form. 
Here may be seen at work the celebrated 
steam hammer, called after the name of its 
inventor — the Nasmyth hammer. This 
mighty hammer, which descends with a fall 
of many tons’ weight, flattening a solid bar 
of iron, is under such perfect control; and so 
delicately adjusted, that the most fragile article 
may be touched without being broken by its 
blow. The favourite experiment is to place 
a nut underneath the hammer, which then 
descends upon it, cracking the shell without 
crushing the kernel. This hammer has often 
been compared to the trunk of an elephant, 
which has been so contrived by nature that 
the anirhal can either tear up a tree with it, or 
raise a pin from the ground. The simile, 
though an old one, is very exact. In these 
large buildings, there is also a copper foundry, 
where the copper taken off ship’s bottoms is 
smelted and rolled, and then recast into bolts 
and other useful articles. There is also a 
steam factory for making and repairing steam 
boilers. 

But, after all, it is in the docks themselves 
that the chief interest is centred for a non- 
professional visitor. ‘There are twelve large 
basins, from two to three hundred feet in | 
length. Into one of these a ship is floated. | 
The water is then drained off, the ship | 
remains in an entirely dry dock, so that | 
any external repairs can easily be made. | 
The great size of the ships now used in 
the navy has necessitated the construction 
of larger dry docks, A basin has recently | 
been made of the great length of nine hun- | 
dred feet, which can either be divided into | 
two docks or used as one. Here we saw the 
huge Warrior lying under repair. The | 
Warrior was the first iron-plated vessel built, 
and with a thickness of six inches of iron was | 
considered a marvel. Now we have ships 
encased in fourteen inches of solid armour. 
In the building slips, vessels of every size 
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| may be seen in all the stages of construction. 
' In one we see the keel just laid down: in 
| the next the huge ribs are fitted on to the 
| backbone, which thus assumes the appearance 
| of the skeleton of some great sea monster. 
| In a third, iron plates are being coated on 
| to the sides of the ship. Next, we see a 
| large iron-clad, completed entirely as to the 
| hull, but without masts or fittings. This is 
| The Shah. It is the latest addition to our 
fleet, and, it is supposed, will be the fastest 
iron-clad afloat. So great have been the 
changes effected in our ships of war by the 
introduction of steam and iron, that the navy 
may be said to have been in a state of transi- 
tion during the present generation, and will 
still be so, for many of the latest inventions 
are yet upon trial. Since the commence- 
| ment of the present century, at least three dif- 
| ferent classes of ships have succeeded each 

other. At the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805, 
| the Victory, Nelson’s flag-ship, was considered 
| a model of a line-of-battle ship. She carried 

one hundred guns, from twelve to twenty-four 
pounders. Comparing her with the Duke of 
| Wellington, which now floats beside her in 

Portsmouth harbour, and carries the admiral’s 

flag, we find a great advance in ship-building. 

The Duke of Wellington carries a hundred 
| and thirty-one guns, and is of three thousand 

seven hundred tons burden. She is fitted 
| with engines of seven hundred and eighty 
| horse-power, and is altogether the finest 
| specimen existing of a wooden line-of-battle 
| ship. But when we look at our present 

fleet of iron-clads, at the Warrior, or the 

Sultan, or the Hercules, or the Black Prince, 
| the change effected since the old days of 
| wooden three-deckers, is truly marvellous. 
| These ships are completely encased in 
| armour, varying from six to fourteen inches 
in thickness; for it seems that, no sooner 
have we got armour for a ship which is con- 
ceived to be impregnable, than straightway a 
gun is invented which will pierce it. They 
are armed with large eighteen-ton guns, as well 
as with smaller ones on the Whitworth princi- 
ple; these last are made of steel, which, by 
a peculiar process, is compressed while in a 
fluid state, and the gun is thus rendered ex- 
traordinarily tough. But in the navy, as in 
other institutions, in these days of rapid pro- 
gress, the new very quicl.ly becomes the old; 
and already since the construction of these 
fine ships, we find in our waters a strange 
and unfamiliar object, the new cupola, or 
turret-ship, such as the Devastation, in which 
the guns are mounted on turrets. The De- 
vastation carries four guns of the immense 








size of thirty-five tons, mounted on two tur- 
rets. Whether these unsightly ships, without 
either masts or rigging, will ever be available 
for sea-going, or whether they will be re- 
served as floating batteries for the defence of 
our coasts, is a problem still undecided. 





The modifications and improvements in | 


marine artillery succeed each other with sur- 
prising rapidity. There is at present in pro- 
cess of construction a new iron-clad, the 
Inflexible, which is to be completed in the 
year 1877. This sea-monster is to be armed 
with guns of the incredible size of eighty- 
one tons. They will be twenty-seven feet in 
length, and are expected: to penetrate twenty 
inches of solid armour-plate at a distance of 
more than a quarter of a mile! Then, again, 
there is the torpedo, that destructive sub- 
marine engine, against which no man-of-war, 
armour-plated or otherwise, is safe. Truly for- 
midable will be naval warfare in the future! 
Within the precincts of the dockyard stands 
the Naval College, which was founded by 
George II. for the education of young men 
for the naval service. ‘The original constitu- 
tion has been altered, and its function now 
consists in preparing midshipmen and sub- 





lieutenants for the higher appointments in | 


the service. 


Before leaving the dockyard our attention | 
was called to the excellent system that is | 


adopted for mustering the men. 


In a small | 


building called the ‘“ muster-house,” and | 
specially built for this purpose, is a counter | 
fitted with small compartments, numbered | 
from one to ten thousand, in each of which | 


is a metal ticket similarly numbered. 


In the | 


morning, on coming to work, each man | 
passes through the muster-house, and takes | 


his own ticket (his number having been pre- 
viously allotted to him), so that the superin- 
tendent, by glancing his eye over the 


counter, is able to detect immediately any | 


absentees, and to identify them by the 
numbers of the tickets which remain. On 
leaving the yard, either for dinner or at the 
end of the day, the process is reversed, each 
man then depositing his ticket in its own 
place. By this simple system several thou- 
sand men are registered, and their punc- 
tuality noted without disorder or confusion, 
and in a surprisingly short time. Thus 
ended a very interesting visit to the Ports- 
mouth Dockyard. We can confidently re- 
commend those of our readers who are 
interested in navy matters, whenever an 
opportunity occurs, to make a similar visit 
for themselves. 
F. M. DOHERTY. 
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SABBATH SONGS. 


UP: this sweet Sabbath morning! Creation’s matin hymn 
Began at early dawn along the woodland stream, 

And the breeze—like wandering minstrel—in soft celestial strain 

Already sings of Sabbath love, awakening hill and plain. 


The river bright, in silvern light, runs on its smiling way, 
And chants its Jubilaté of welcome to the day ; 

And eddies calm as placid psalm in tone beneath the shade 
To the hallelujah chorus of the mountain-side cascade. 


The birds hold choral service—a sacrament of song, 

In brake and bush their warblings gush, like one melodious tongue, 
And the lark springs up above the clouds in sanctity of mirth 

To tell God’s angels how we keep His Sabbath here on earth. 


From many a wayside cottage, and many a stately hall, 

Praise echoes forth from south to north, with warbling rise and fall, 
The Morning Hymn of saintly Ken comes on the air like balm, 

Or the swell of that ‘‘ How Pleasant,”’"—good Watts’s holy Psalm! 


And heard you not the bleatings of the lambs of Jesu’s fold, ‘ 
The children’s voices blend and swell from the schoolhouse on the wold ? 
Down the radiant steeps of Olivet they sang in olden time, 

And still they sing to Christ the King their harmonies of rhyme. 
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Those mellow bells on woods and fells proclaim the Sabbath rest 
The day of days, the time of praise, unutterably blest ! 
And hundreds join in songs divine, and the loud organ peals, 


And hearts grow light, and heaven more bright, the love of God reveals 


Se 


In humble chapel, ancient church, and grey cathedral choir, 

The Sabbath songs are sung by throngs, where glow devotion’s fire, 
The everlasting anthem rolls in music pure and clear, 

And love and heaven, and joy are given, and God himself draws near. 


Up! this sweet Sabbath morning, a thousand choirs unite, 

The loss of Eden is regained, and Christ’s millennial light 
Glows rich and free o’er land and sea, and all creation longs 

For a thousand years of Sabbaths, all bright with Sabbath songs. 


BENJAMIN GOUGII. 





MOSES AND EZEKIEL. 


“Visiting the sins of the fathers on the children.””—Exop. xx. 2. _‘‘ The son shall not die for the iniquity of 
the father.” —Ezek. xviii. 16-17. . 


EAR after year, as''this nineteenth Sun- 

day after Trinity comes round, we cannot 
help asking ourselves, “ How is this?” The 
second comfmandment*seems harsh enough 
when’ it is read weekly~in its place in the 
communion, but never so*harsh as when that 
wonderful eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel 
comes*as the Old Testament lesson: The 
two séemingly contradict each other; yet 
both *béing emphatically’God’s word, both 
must be true. It will not do to fret ourselves 
with talk about the old Jews being under a 
wholly different system ; if they were, what is 
the use of reading the Old Testament? No. 
The old Jews were human creatures like our- 
selves, and their God was our God, who “ is 
not a man that He should lie,” who says of 
| himself, “Iam the Lord, I change not.” 
But how can both be true? 


our mixed human nature, the other to the 
other part. Very often we do not, sometimes 
we cannot, tell the whole truth at one time and 
in onéentence, Ifa man says one thing at 
one time, another at another, you call him a 
shuffling fellow, and rightly keep as clear of 
him as you can. But a thoroughly honest 


man may hold back a part of the truth, be-. 


| cause it is not necessary or proper that his 
| hearer should be told all. It is a case of 
' conscience, a matter for what we call casuis- 
try. The thing has got an evil name, because 
men have used it wrongly, holding back just 
_ that part of the truth which it was most 
| needful should be known, and teaching others 
to do the same; but honest casuistry is no- 
thing but the practice of sound discretion. 
We use it continually, above all in dealing 
with our children. We would not for worlds 
deceive them, but we don’t tell them all, it 
would do harm and not good; they would 
misunderstand. We just take care that no- 


Well, just in | 
this way, that one looks to one part of this | 
doctor will tell you that it is so. 





thing which we tell them contradicts what 
they will learn by-and-by. And so God has 
dealt with men as with children, developing 
to them His truth, as they were able to bear it. 

Of one thing we may be quite certain, the 
sins in Exodus are not the same as the 
iniguity in Ezekiel. God never could have 
given that second commandment in the way 
in which the Jews got to misunderstand it as 1i 
a man’s favour or disfavour with the Almighty 
depended on his ancestry ; that Jehovah was 
a sort of Baal, taking vengeance on the guilt- 
less. No. Sin, in Exod. xx., means missing 
the aim of life (the Greek dyapria), wan- 
dering from the way in which man’s feet are 
set. And Moses was enjoined to teach the 
Jews the bare physical fact that such missing, 
such wandering, such “ breaking of the laws 
of nature” (as we say), are visited on the 
children. There’s no doubt about it. Every 
A poor, 
puny little thing, whom no care and no 
nourishment can make to thrive, is as often 
as not bearing an inherited burden. Such is 
the “law” which the all-wise Creator has 
established ; it is a part of the wider law that 
*no’man liveth for himself,” but is bound to 
all-the rest in a joint-fellowship of which he 
cannot rid himself. 

You may say it is hard atid unfair; but so it 
is, and if you cannot through it all trust Him 
who “sees the end from the beginning,” why, 
you've little right to call yourself a Christian. 

God works no miracles to free us from the 
natural consequences of breaking his natural 
laws ; whether we break them wilfully or not, 
makes no difference. If you put your finger 
in the fire you get burned, and the burn re- 
mains, though you may “repent” as soon as 
ever you feel the pain. And so if your hand 
accidentally rubs against a redhot bar of iron, 


| the burn remains, though of course you are 
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“heartily sorry.” 
ally drunk, or indulges in other sins of the 
flesh, his children grow up feeble, more liable 
than others to any disease that may be going 
about. Ay, -and if he is underfed, and 


works at unwholesome work, his babes will | 


suffer in much the same way. No fault of 
his, maybe; they suffer for his misfortune. 
And if he lives in dirt, without enough fresh 
air and pure water, his children (not only 
those living with him, but those yet unborn) 


will suffer for his breach of the laws of health | 


which God has ordained that men should 
live by them. 


The sins of the fathers are so visited as | 


Moses, in this twentieth chapter of Exodus, 
says they are, and the sins of the mothers 
too. When Shakespeare made Brutus lay 
the blame of his touchiness on “ that rash tem- 
per that my mother gave me,” his words were 
even truer than he thought. And you cannot 
sunder body and soul, and say that Exodus 
refers to the one and Ezekiel to the other; 
for pettishness and ill-temper are just as much 
the physical results of certain sins as a burn is 
of touching a redhot iron. Of course, an im- 
mense amount may be done to counteract 
the old evil by care, and by working sedu- 
lously in the opposite direction, but seldom 
at the best can we get rid of it altogether. 

It seems very hard that a sin which you 
or I committed in total ignorance of what 
would be its remote consequences, should be 
visited not on us only, but on our posterity. 
The feeling that it is so should surely make 
us careful (if anything can), because we see 
how terrible a thing it is to break God’s 
laws. Not the least of them can be broken 
with impunity. If we habitually break His 
laws of health, we shall fall sick, as surely 
as we shall not come nearer to Him hereafter 
if we habitually break his laws of holiness. 

And when the thing is done it cannot be 
undone ; all the wishing in the world won’t 
bring us back to our former state, all the 
“ repenting ” in the world won’t do away with 
the results of our action. What is the good 
of repenting then? Ah, that’s just where 


Ezekiel comes in to supplement Moses, and’ 


Christ comes in to combine and explain both. 
You can’t alter the bare fact ; you can alter 
the state of mind in which you meet it. It 
would be poor news to a world like ours just 
to have the fact which we know so well put 
before us in the second commandment, and 
there to be left. That would be no Gospel. 
It would be like a father who should chastise 
his child for disobedience without explaining 
why. The loving and wise father does not 


| 


So, if a father gets habitu- | so; he punishes, or rather, he lets the dis- 


obedience work ‘its own punishment; and 
then he comes as a tender, affectionate 
adviser, receiving the child back to his love, 
proving to him how he had loved him all 
through, teaching him how such conduct 


| could not possibly fail to bring suffering 


(punishment, as we-call it), And that is how 
God does ; we can trust Him to be infinitely 


| more tender than the tenderest, infinitely 





wiser than the wisest of earthly fathers. He 
shows us practically, “teaches us feelingly” 
(as the phrase is), that “sorrow tracketh 
wrong, as echo follows song;” and then, 
when the discipline of suffering has led us to 
repent, He assures us of forgiveness, and 
gives us His Spirit to be our earnest of 
higher and better things for the future. Ay, 
He does more; He lifts us up out of the 
mire, makes our very failure an occasion of 
growing in grace, upholds us so that we may 
“rise on stepping stones of our dead selves 
to higher things.” 

Moses and Ezekiel are both true. The 
sin of the father is physically—as far as the 
bodily part goes, and, from one point of view, 
as to the mind also—visited on tlie children ; 
but from another point of view, the mind— 
call it, if you will, soul or spirit—can stand 
against the bodily weakness which comes not 
only from this our mixed nature in general, 
but also from special hereditary taints. 

Again, if the sinner repents, he comes back 
to God wholly absolved from the moral curse 
of his sin, though not from its physical con- 
sequences ; they remain, but then how dif- 
ferently can he meet them now! As with 
the child who has transgressed, the father 
gives him the rod, and the smart remains 
exactly alike, as far as flesh goes, whether he 
is still stubborn and disobedient, or whether 
he comes to his father and confesses his fault 
and is forgiven. But, oh, how different 
morally are the two cases !—morally, z.¢. as 
regards the effect on mind and heart. In 
the first case, there is nothing to lighten or 
soothe the pain; in the other, what loving 
son would care one bit for the smart? It is 
there, but ‘it is lost, clean forgotten, in the 
feeling that, by means of chastisement, the two, 
father and son, are brought together again 
closer than before. And if this holds of the 
too often purblind way in which parents and 
children work together, how much more of 
man and God! Hence the value of repent- 
ance. And hence, because repentance is 
possible, the grand truth of individual re- 
sponsibility. You have a nature made up 
of much that came from your forefathers ; 
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but you have an informing spirit which 
makes you yourself, and which can rise 
above your inherited weaknesses. No one 
| will say that it can always rise as it otherwise 
| might, where there are inherited weaknesses 
| to weigh it down. No human creature can 

tell ; but God can. He remembereth where- 
| of we are made, and He looks “ with larger 
| other eyes than ours to make allowance for 
| us all,” to do right, as becomes the Judge of 
| all the earth, by every one of us. Hence 
_ responsibility. “The soul that sinneth it 








shall die,” as Ezekiel is careful to point out 
by a series of examples all bearing on the 
truth of individual responsibility, and all 
showing the value of repentance. St. Paul 
draws the two, Moses and Ezekiel, together 
—‘ The sin that doth so easily beset you.” 
Why? partly no doubt because of inherited 
weakness—that is one side of the truth. The 
other is, “ He hath redeemed us from the 
power of darkness,” and “we can do all 
—— through Christ which strengtheneth 
H. S. FAGAN, 





London were fast breaking. She built 

a little house at Cowslip Green, not far from 

Bristol. It was not her feeling that she was 

retiring from ‘‘ the world” in going into the 
country. 

Having, as John Wesley had wished, 


fashionable world, with “a heart at leisure 
from itself,” and found there “a fellowship 
with hearts to keep and cultivate,” she came 
(as she believed, she was /e¢ ) into another field. 
In London she had found human creatures 
rich and cultivated and wise to venerate, and 
love, and help, and some who could not be 
either approved or helped. In the country 
she found nct flowers and trees and green 
leaves only, but human creatures, , oor and 
uncultivated, and all but “ savage,” sorely in 
need of help, some of whom, also, could 
not and would not be helped. 

From her cottage at Cowslip Green she 
writes to the Rev. John Newton, “I want to 
know, my dear sir, if it is peculiar to myself 
to form ideal plans of perfect virtue, and to. 
dream of all manner of. imaginary goodness 
in untried circumstances, while one neglects 
the immediate duties of one’s actual situa- 
tion? I have always fancied that if I could 
secure myself such a quiet retreat as I have 
now really accomplished, I should be won- 
derfully good. Now the misfortune is, I 
have found a great deal of the comfort I 
expected, but without any of the concomi- 
tant virtues. I am certainly happier here 
than in the agitation of the world, but I 
don’t find that I am one whit better.” 

“A bunch of roses,” she thought, “can 
turn the heart from its best objects as well as 
a pack of cards.” 








served God, as he said he could not, in the | 





MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
By THE AUTHOR or “ CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


Ill. 
HE ties which bound Hannah More to | 


In the country as in the town, she found 
that the heart can only be occupied with 
creatures that have hearts. The sisters 
Patty and Hannah spent much of the 
summer of 1789 together at Cowslip Green, 
and made long excursions among the beau- 
tiful places near, especially to the fine 
ravine of the Cheddar Cliffs. There they 
found terrible ignorance and depravity 
among the people. They set to work at 
once to establish a school at Cheddar, 
which soon received three hundred children. 
The rich farmers objected, and one of them, 
unintentionally, rendered “homage due” 
both to the monks of Glastonbury and to the 
Misses More by classing them together. 

“The country which these ladies were 
now coming to disturb,” said he, “ had never 
prospered since religion had been brought 
into it by the monks of Glastonbury !” 

Hannah More’s letters tell the story best. 

She wrote to Mr. Wilberforce : — 

“ Though this is ‘ but a romantic place,’ as 
my friend Matthew well observed, yet you 
would laugh to see the bustle I am in. I 
was told we should meet with great opposi- 
tion, if I did not try to propitiate the chief 
despot of the village, who is very rich; so I 
ventured into the den of this monster. 

“He begged I would not think of bringing 
any religion into the country, it was the 
worst thing in the world for the poor; it 
made them lazy and useless. 

“Tn vain did I represent to him that they 
would be more industrious if they were 
better principled; and that, for my own 
part, I had no selfish views in what I was 


doing. He gave me to understand he knew 


the world too well to believe either the one 
or the other.” (A different world, and a 
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different welcome, from Garrick’s, and John- 
son’s, and’ Mrs. Montague’s!) “Somewhat 
dismayed to find that my success bore no 
proportion to my endeavours, I was almost 
discouraged from more visits, but I found 
that if these rich savages set their faces 
against us, and influenced the poor people, 
nothing but hostilities would ensue; so I 
made eleven more of those agreeable visits ; 
and, as I improved in the art of canvassing, 
had better success. Miss Wilberforce would 
have been shocked had she seen the petty 
tyrants whose insolence I stroked and 
tamed, the ugly children I fondled, the 
pointers and spaniels I caressed, the cider I 
| recommended, and the wine I swallowed. 
After these irresistible flatteries, I said I had 
| a little plan which I hoped would secure 
their orchards from being robbed, their rab- 
bits from being shot, their poultry from 
being stolen, and which might lower the 
poor-rates. I gained at length the hearty 
concurrence of the whole people. 

“ Patty, who is with me, says she has good 
hope that the hearts of some of those rich 
poor wretches may be touched ; they are at 
present as ignorant as the beasts that perish, 
intoxicated every day before dinner, and 
plunged in sich vices as make me begin to 
think London a virtuous place.” 

Neither were the clergy exactly helpful, a 
hard fate for Hannah More, conservative 
and orthodox, guiltless of conventicles, de- 
light of bishops, who earnestly protested 
|| that in all her tracts it was her custom to 
|| introduce “an exemplary parish minister.” 

The world, unfortunately, was not exactly 

modelled on those edifying and exemplary 
'| principles. 
“The incumbent,” she writes of one 
|| parish, “has something to do at Oxford, 
|| where he resides. The curate lives twelve 
|| miles distant.” Another “is intoxicated 
about six times a week, and very fre- 
quently prevented from preaching by two 
black eyes, honestly secured by fighting.” 

“Thirteen adjoining parishes without a 
resident curate.” 

Perhaps, a little consolatory as to the 
general improvement in Church and State! 
Improvement slowly worked out through 
Opposition and toil, through just such 
labours as Hannah More’s. 

The sisters spent their own money freely, 
and Mr. Wilberforce helped. 

In a short time they found teachers, and 
established schools and various little institu- 
tions over a tract of twelve miles, and had 
five hundred children in training. 





In one village only one Bible was found, 
and that was used to prop a flower-pot. 

“It is grievous,” she says, “to reflect 
that while we are sending missionaries to 
our distant colonies, our own villages are 
perishing for lack of instruction.” 

The success of the undertaking at Ched- 
dar led them on. ‘Two mining villages, at 
the top of Mendip, particularly attracted 
their attention. Those villages were more 
ignorant and depraved than Cheddar. They 
thought the ladies wanted to carry off their 
children to sell them as slaves. No con- 
stable would venture into the district, greatly 
as constables were needed. It was deemed 
scarcely safe for the instructresses to live 
among them. 

Soon there were twelve hundred children 
in six schools. ‘The permission of the in- 
cumbents was asked, and was usually granted 
with alacrity. The sisters had to travel 
many miles to visit their schools—to one 
fifteen, 90 that they had to sleep near it. 
They began evening readings with a printed 
prayer, a plain sermon read by one of the 
sisters, and a psalm. The psalm was not for 
Hannah More’s own delight. “ Unluckily,” 
she writes, “I do not delight in music, but 
I see that singing helps the devotion of 
others.” The school-mistresses visited the 
poor, gave medicine, and managed pro- 
vident clubs. “ At the end of a year we 
perceived that much ground had been 
gained among the poor; but the success 
was attended with no small persecution from 
the rich, though some of these grew more 
favourable.” 

“ Many reprobates were awakened, and 
many swearers and Sabbath-breakers re- 
claimed.” Bibles and Prayer-books were 
distributed, though never at random, but 
only to those who had given some symptoms 
of loving and deserving them. 

A farmer’s wife, who had been “a woman 
of loose morals,” but who possessed good 
natural sense, became their friend, and let 
them a house. 

A few years afterwards :— 

“Several young day-labourers coming home 
late from harvest, so tired that they can 
hardly stand, will not go to rest till .they 
have been into the school for a chapter and 
prayer ;” and, “The farmer’s wife, our land- 
lady, has become one of the most eminent 
Christians I know.” 

The Sunday-schools were attended by 


many young men “with the humility of | 


little children.” The churches became filled 
with clean-looking men and women. 
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One village they took up because a 
woman was condemned to be hanged from 
it. In another the poverty was so great 
one hard winter, that one widow burnt 
her only table for firing, and another one of 
her three chairs. “No words,” wrote the 
schoolmaster, “ could describe the sensations 
of this poor village at seeing the waggon- 
load of coal the sisters sent.” 

No wonder that this life made Portman 
Square, and even the Adelphi, seem un- 
interesting in comparison. 

No wonder Hannah 
with joy :— 

“JT have devoted the remainder of my 
life to the poor, and those who have no 
helper; if I can do them little good, I can 
at least sympathize with them. I know it is 
some comfort for a forlorn creature to be 
able to say, ‘There is somebody that cares 
for me.’ Besides, the affection they have 
for me is a strong engine with which to lift 
them to the love of higher things; and 
though I believe others work successfully by 
terror, yet kindness is the instrument by 
which God has enabled me to work. Alas! 
I might do more and better; pray for me 
that I may.” 

It was a real and continuous warfare on 
which the sisters had entered. 

“T ought thankfully to acknowledge that, 
on the whole, our work is going on pros- 
perously, yet we have more difficulty now, 
after seven years, than at first, and most in 
those parishes where we have seen the 
greatest improvement. ‘There is great deli- 
cacy required in the management of young 
converts.” 

The only conversion she recognised was 
“not from one opinion to another, but 
from sin to holiness.” 

“Some of them are very sincere, devout, 
and holy in their lives, but now and then fall 


More could write 


into a zeal so fiery, that it needs coolness,—. 


and then relapse into dejection, finding that 
earth is not heaven.” 

Some feli into mystical speculation, and 
some became doubtful of Hannah More’s 
zeal because she declined to issue an edict 
against wearing flowers (that is, natural 
flowers), “ which would be ridiculous in me,” 
says she, “ who passionately love them.” 

Asceticism, mournful mysticism, the ‘‘The- 
baid,” the “Fratricelli,” the “ Fifth Mo- 
narchy,” all the germs of the weeds already 
there, as soon as the crop began to appear! 
And through all, the sisters standing up for 
the evangelical freedom and the glorious 
sanity of the New Testament. 





Meantime Hannah More's heart continued 
to respond to any true interest in the world 
outside. She wrote tracts and popular 
ballads. She watched with the keenest in- 
terest every turn of the great struggle for the 
abolition of slavery. And of the terrible 
struggle going on all the time across the 
Channel, the French Revolution, she writes 
from London :— ‘ 

“‘TIt is impossible to divert one’s thoughts 


long from the horrors that have taken. pos- | 


session of every one who has an atom of 
head or heart left.” 
She had the pleasure of bestowing plea- 





sure by sending the charge of the Bishop of | 
Leon, “ faire le tour de ce quartier, which is a | 


good deal inhabited by considerable Roman 
Catholics, the Howards, &c. They met every | 
day at mass, after the execution of the French | 


king and queen, as soon as it was light, hang- | 


ing “their chapel with black.” 


For the emigrant clergy she felt deeply, | 
and gave some hundreds of pounds for their | 


relief. 


“My compliments,” she writes, 


“to the | 


poor emigrant priests, who are so much with | 


you; do not tell them that 


the French | 


nobles and bishops now in this ‘country are | 


mentioned with dislike by some of our high 
people. My constant answer is, ‘ You should 
have found out their vices before they 
wanted a dinner. Our bounties are not 
meant to reward their virtues, but to relieve 
their necessities.’ ” 

Persecution in this undeniably good work 


| 
| 


among the Mendip poor, proved good by | 
obvious moral changes recognisable in the 
records of assizes, would have seemed im- | 


possible. The parochial clergy, always con- 


sulted, at the worst not objecting ; many of | 


the higher clergy and of the bishops fervent 
in her favour; guarded by her own cha- 
racter and common-sense from extremes, 
“regular” to the extent of never entering 
Wesley’s or Whitefield’s tabernacles; re- 
garded by numbers of dignitaries terri- 
fied by the excesses of Jacobinism, as one 
of the pillars of Church and State; recog- 
nised by the majority of the farmers as an 
effective remedy against sheep-stealing, it 
was difficult to see from what quarter assault 
could come. But it came, blow on blow, 
year after year. Virulent pamphlets, secret 
insinuations, prosecutions at law on the 
ground of establishing schools without 
license. 

“In one pamphlet,” she writes to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, her diocesan, “I 
am accused of fostering seditious practices, 
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thieving, and vice ; in another, reviled as an 


| enemy to liberty ; in one, of being disaffected 


to Church and State; in another, of being a 


ministerial hireling (paid, I think, by Mr. | 


Pitt). In one I am charged with praying 
for the success of the French; in another, of 
fomenting by my writings the war with 
France. In one, of ‘not believing’ one 
word of Christianity ; in another, of idolising 
the Athanasian Creed, which, when ex- 
punged from the Liturgy, I am advised to 
wrap myself in as a winding-sheet.” 

The Bishop replied most cordially :— 

“T can only say that if you are not a 


' sincere and zealous friend to the constitu- 


_ She loved, and rejoiced in being loved. She 


tional establishment in Church and State, 
you are one of the greatest hypocrites, as 
well as one of the best writers in His Ma- 
jesty’s dominions.” 

Lord Chancellor Loughborough advised 


her to prosecute for libel, but she refused to | 


justify herself. 
The churchwardens and overseers of the 
parishes in which her schools were, came 


forward, at last, to bear public witness to | 
Still the attacks | 


the good they had done. 
went on, and she felt them keenly. She was 
so depressed that she felt scarcely able to 
make up her mind to keep up the habit of 
thirty years, by paying her usual visit to 
London. 

“ Battered, hacked, scalped, tomahawked, 
as I have been for three years, and continue 
to be,” she writes to a friend who wished 
her to come to London, “ brought out every 
month as an object of scorn and abhorrence, 





increases the pain, if we think not of our- 
| selves, but of those who hate. 

In 1802 she emerged again into society 
at Fulham Palace. 

She was triumphantly vindicated ; con- 
gratulations poured in. The Bishop of 
Durham wrote a most hearty congratulation. 
Bishop Horsley expressed his surprise that 
any person could have attended to such 
accusations. And, writes Patty from Bishop 
Porteus’ Palace, “ Nothing can exceed the 
behaviour of the Bishop and Mrs. Porteus. 
| I cannot express to you the very marked 
attentions which are paid to Hannah from 
all ranks and descriptions of people; they 
| say such a persecution of such a woman is 
unexampled. On Sunday, as we were sitting 
at breakfast, an old lady was announced ; 
many rose to greet her, but she hobbled 
through them all to Hannah, whom she 
fervently kissed: I presently found it was 
Lady Elgin.” 

The sisters gave up the house at Bath, 
and went to live together at Barley Wood. 


made, a fountain of blessing and good to all 
the poor and suffering around, and a “light 
in the window” to which men and women 


were attracted from all sides of this dark | 


and bewildering world, never failing to find 
|there warmth and shelter, welcome and 
guidance. 

But here also the shadow had to fall. 
| This holy and happy home also had to be 
| broken up. No home but one is wide 


Still Dr. Johnson’s “five women, living | 
happily together ;” and a bright home they | 


| any gave her unspeakable pain. 


I seem to have nothing to do in the world. | enough to be the abiding-place of any 





For though God has given me resignation, it | human creature, no home but the Father's, | 


is a passive submission, and I want courage | where the many mansions are, and where 
to leave my retirement.” He is who has gone to prepare a place for 

Her religion was “no holy indifference.” | us. 
Outside the home the band of friends had 
could not find it easy, scarcely tolerable, to | long been melting away, year by year, and 
be hated. She was so ready to believe good | now, at last, one by one, the sisters were called 
of all, that to be compelled to see evil in | away; Sally, whose humour had delighted 
| Garrick, through lingering suffering nobly 
The whole of this attack on Hannah | borne, in a deep content of patience, thank- 
More, not as a fashionable religious writer, | fulness, and love; Patty in a brief illness, 


| but as a patient, loving labourer for the | all her last words, whether rational or deli- 





benefit of the poor and ignorant, seems 
scarcely explicable, except on the ground 
that there is in this world an organized 
spiritual opposition to good, in fact, as 
Luther believed, a Satan, a Devil, the “ anti- 
thesis to the Ten Commandments.” 


rious, indicating her faith in her Saviour, 
and her loving care for the poor, wept 
in all the churches round, the whole neigh- 
bourhood putting on deep mourning for 
her. 

Through all these partings, and through a 
Justifications by friends, and sympathy in | protracted and perilous illness of her own, 
the highest quarters came in abundance. But | Hannah More continued her vocation of 
what can compensate a loving heart for | writing, and continued to read everything of 
being hated? The sense of injustice only | interest. 
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“TI have such a propensity,” she writes, 
rather apologetically, “to admire what is 
really good, that I may sometimes appear a 
little inconsistent in warmly liking books the 
authors of which dislike each other.” 

The greater number of her religious books 


decline—“ Coelebs” after 
and her purpose all through was “ ¢hat the 


high. 


thing strict.” 
vants, and the enforced abandonment of her 


tions; increasing delicacy of health, more 
frequently recurring severe illnesses. 

In a high fever she once said,— 

“Nothing but the icy hand of death will 
cool me: poor Patty! I shall very soon 
rejoin her.” 

But again and again she rallied. 

For her also the meaning of the Book of 
Psalms, the meaning of the passion of the 
Saviour, was wrung out by suffering. 

“IT have often thought,” she said, “since 

I have been lying here of poor ‘Lhistle- 
wood’s expres- 
sion, ‘ We shall 
soon know the 
grand sccret.’” 
But to her it 
was the secret 
of the Lord, 
the good God ; 
a secret of 
light, not of 
darkness. 

To her, also 
came the “ lov- 
ing correction” 

'she felt she 
stood in need 
of: the revela- 
| tion that “ to 
annihilate self 
is the greatest 
point, and to 
rejoice that the 
thing does as 
well or better 
though I am 
not permitted 
| to be the doer 
|of it. ‘ Those 
‘also serve who 
only stand and 








were written during these darker days of | 
she was sixty; 


standard of religion should always be kept | 
The best of us are sure to pull it! 
down a few pegs in our practice ; but ‘ cut- | 
ting off a right hand’ means surely some- | 

Then came the treachery of trusted ser- | 


pleasant country home, with all its associa- | 


| wait.’ But I find it less easy to suffer than 
to do for God’s sake.” 

From time to time the buoyant spirit 
sprang up afresh, and she observed, not with- 
| out amusement, the contrasts between the 
| days of the age and of her youth. 

The tide she had helped to turn had already 
swept far past her. She had lived to see 
many things reversed. She had once been 
pronounced “ Jacobinical” for teaching the 
poor to read. In her old age she asked a 
little girl, a servant’s child, if she could say 
her catechism. ‘“ Ah, no, madam,” was the 
| reply, “I am learning syntax.” 

Referring to what she then thought the 
“ multitude of amusing children’s books ”— 

“In my early days,” she said, “ there was 
| scarcely anything between ‘ Cinderella’ and 
| the Spectator /” 

She lingered the last, not only of her 
| family, but of her generation. ‘“ My dear,” 
| She said, to a friend who lived with her, “do 

people never die?” 

Health failed, memory failed, but love 
never failed, around her or within. She was 
tended, watched, and cared for to the last, 
and she was always calling for blessings on 
those around her. 

“Tt pleases God to afflict me, not for his 
pleasure, but to 
do me good. 
Lord _ Jesus. 
look down and 
strengthen me. 
I believe, with 
all the powers 
of my _ weak, 
sinful heart. I 
fall down at 
the foot of the 
Cross. Support 
me in that try- 
ing hour, when 
most I need 
it. It is a glori- 
ous thing to 
die!” 

And at the 
last she stretch- 
ed out her arms 
and said very 
plainly, “ Pat- 
ty!” and then 
“Joy!” These 
were her last 
audible words. 
And in a few 
hours she softly 
slept away. 
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MAY MELODIES. 


Two Robin Redbreasts sat on a tree, 
In the merry month of May ; 
An apple-tree laden with blossom 
a | a mansion old and grey, 
And aye as the sweet wind rocked the tree 
They sang a joyous lay. 


Lovers true were the birds, I ween, 

Little of care knew they : 
They had built their nest ’mid the ivy g-een ; 
The sunbeams stole through the leafy screen. 
To and fro swung the apple-tree bough, 
And the sweet wind murmured soft and low. 


A maiden sat at a casement high, 
In the mansion grey and old, 

The last of a noble race was she : 
Ladies fair and barons bold 

Had danced in those halls in days gone by, 
Now they lay low i’the mould. 


Mournfully drooped the Lady Clare, 

Spite of her ancestry, 
Though diamonds gleamed in her raven hair, 
Though she was rich and young and fair ; 
He she loved best had gone to his rest : 
Jewels may cover an aching breast. 


Far off in the little village street 
She heard the children at play, 

With merry laughter her milkmaids passed 
Down the green and shady way ; 

The winds and the leaves made music sweet 
Round the mansion old and grey. 





Sadly the lady closed her book, 

Pining for company ; 
And she watched the robins with wistful look, 
But their glee was more than her heart could brook ; 
And with drooping head she wept for the dead 
Lying so low in his narrow bed. 


The roses that wreathed the casement high, 
Borne in on the summer breeze, 

Fondled the lady, with fingers shy, 
As the kiss of drooping trees ; 

And aye as the sweet wind flitted by 
Jt murmured mysteries. 


‘* Love is sweet,” sang the robins twain, 

“¢ Sweet as sweet can be; ” 
But the blossoms fell like fairy rain, 
And the wind sighed, “ Love is full of pain, 
The grave is strong, and its slumbers long, 
And Death can silence the swectest song.” 


| Away to their nest the robins flew,— 


Their nest in the tree hard by ; 
And the lady raised her troubled face 

To the blue and sunny sky, 
Marvelling how it could be so blue 

O’ershadowing misery. 


Till a voice spake low to the longing heart, 
Welcome as summer rain; 
And she clasped her hands with a joyous start, 
And cried, ‘* Nay, ours is the better part, 
Let the breeze sigh on through the rustling trees, 
Death will unravel all mysteries.” 
MARY PATRICK. 
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- At. many storms a calm.” So runs 

the old saw, and so we proved when, 
after a stormy winter’s cruise in the English 
Channel, and still more wearisome succession 
of gales after leaving Plymouth, we at length 
left the Bay of Biscay far behind us, and, 
passing through the Straits of Gibraltar in 
the darkness, awoke next morning to see the 
day dawn clear and beautiful on the Spanish 
coast, revealing the grand range of the Sierra 
Nevada, stretching along the horizon. Its 
shapely snow-peaks, all flushed with rosy 
light, appeared in delicate outline, towering 
majestically above the purple bank of envious 
cloud, which, so soon as the sun touched the 
horizon, slowly ascended, and all too quickly 
veiled that vision of loveliness. 

The following day found us nearer the 
African shore, and sunset did for the dreamy 
snow-hills of Algeria what sunrise had done 
for those of Spain—bathing them in warm 
crimson hues, short-lived but beautiful, fading 
away into ghastly ashen grey, with a feeling 
of deathlike chill. The association of idea 





is scarcely pleasant, but that cold sad tone 
which overspreads all snows, when the opal 
tints of the dying day have just passed away, 
always recalls to my mind the descriptions of 
that living fish which was wont to grace the 
feasts of imperial Rome, not for its delicacy 
of flavour, but merely as a thing of beauty, 
that the enjoyment of the guests might be 
enhanced by gazing upon the wondrous ever- 
changing rainbow light which overspread the 
poor dying fish as it lay gasping in its last 
agonies, and which faded away so soon as 
merciful death released it from its pain. 
Another week passed by, not without some 
slight reminders of the cold winds which we 
would fain have left behind us, but which 
even here ruffled the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. Ere we bade them farewell, 
however, the breeze had lulled, and our last 
impressions were of gliding silently over a 
sea calm as glass, its azure flecked only with 
diamond-like flashes of golden sunlight, while 
myriads of flying-fish darted from the water 


| at our approach, their strange delicate wings 
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(or fins) glancing in the light as they sped 
| on their way—a flight which they seem 
| capable of sustaining for well-nigh a quarter 
| of a mile, not, however, without touching the 
| wave at least once in thirty yards, just to 
| moisten the wing. 

It was near midnight ere we descried the 
lights of Port Said, off which we anchored 
till dawn, when the pilot came on board to 
guide us into port, and in the glowing sun- 
rise we passed up between the long break- 
| waters built up of huge blocks of concrete 
| loosely piled together, and past the great 
| lighthouse (likewise built of concrete, for 
there is no stone in all this sandy district), 
and so came to our anchorage. <A few mo- 
|| ments later we were boarded by quarantine 
| officers bearing yellow badges, who peered 
| with excessive caution at our ship’s papers, 
'| though obviously unable to read one word of 
them. ‘Their curiosity being at length satis- 
fied, straightway the vessel was surrounded 
with small and dirty boats loaded with mer- 
| chandise of all sorts, chiefly rubbish—French 
, and Egyptian goods of the commonest kind. 

Already a garden of some beauty, even in 
our eyes, so familiar with the gardens of the 
west, occupies the centre of the new French 
town ; and that others must exist is evident, 
for as we wandered through the streets gene- 
rous people came up and offered us little 
bunches of flowers, not for sale, but as gifts, 
and right welcome they were—delicate lilac 
ipomeeas with trail of graceful leaves, amongst 
others, brightly coloured—enabling us to carry 
back a suggestion of Mother Earth to such 
of our sick folk as were not able themselves 
to come ashore. 

Of course, as soon as the great business 
of claiming letters was over, and that budget 
of mingled joy and grief had been duly 
divided, there was no time lost in hurrying 
ashore to see the wonderful mushroom town 
called into being by the new river—a town 
whose site, four or five years ago, was a 
marshy sand-bank, but which now owns five 
or six hotels, good French shops, and, in 
short, a fair share of life and civilisation. 
Remembering the picturesque bazaars of 
Cairo and Alexandria, we at once made for 
the native shops, but were ill repaid by the 
scene of dirt and squalid wretchedness in 
which we found ourselves. 

We rested at the Hotel du Louvre, and 
drank indifferent coffee while listening to 
pleasant voices singing at the window above. 
Here we heard vague rumours of an Arab 
wedding which was being celebrated in the 
Arab village, half a mile distant so we bade 





our dragoman conduct us thither. He started 
with alacrity, but we soon found that his 
small knowledge of English had totally failed 
to convey any notion of our meaning, so 
he landed us first in the fruit-market, and 
finding that would not do, led on to the 
poultry-market, after which he gave up in 
despair, amid a volley of chaft from the 
gentlemen. At this moment we descried a 
large gathering of people in the distance, 
and pointed it out to our bear-leader, on 
whose dull intellect the light straightway 
dawned. “Ah!” quoth he, “one man take 
one woman to wife.” “ Precisely,” we re- 
plied ; and forthwith struck across the sands 
to the Arab village, where we found a large 
native house surrounded by a festive though 
filthy crowd, who welcomed us with ac- | 
clamations. 

When we realised the horrible unfragrance 
of our position, we would fain have retreated, | 
but it was too late, and there was nothing for 
it but to proceed with a good grace. A seat | 
was brought forth, and the best rug laid 
thereon to do us honour, and we found our- 
selves seated in state in the centre of the 
gaping throng. Then a tall man stood up 
and danced alone, with an accompaniment 
of horribly noisy drums, his action being 
merely a quiver of muscles hideous and un- 
natural. Meanwhile tiny cups of excellent 
black coffee were brought, each resting in a 
minute brass stand, the size of an egg-cup. 

The monotonous so-called dancing seemed 
likely to continue for an interminable period, | 
so at the first pause we requested to be ad- 
mitted to the presence of the bride. We 
were told that only the ladies might enter 
the women’s quarters, so leaving the lords of 
the creation to share the entertainment pro- | 
vided for outsiders, we passed up a dark, 
narrow flight of stairs, and were ushered into | 
a crowded upper chamber, crammed to suffo- | 
cation with women dressed in their very | 
finest raiment, many of them displaying a | 
very large amount of really picturesque | 
jewellery, chiefly consisting of coins and | 
chains, arranged as heavy necklets and head | 
ornaments. The bride herself had not yet | 
arrived, but her friends bade us welcome, | 
and a few of them shook hands cordially. 
One nice-looking girl (whose large brown 
eyes had as yet escaped the ravages of oph- 
thalmia, and who moreover had neither 
stained her eyelids nor blackened her eye- 
brows with the fierce black lines which dis- 
figured most of the women present) came 
forward and welcomed us in a few words 
of execrable French, which enabled us to 
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convey, through her, our congratulations to 
the young couple. Nearly all present (women 
and children only) were seated on the 
ground, packed together as close as herrings 
in a barrel. A few were smoking, but the 
majority were enjoying a comfortable gossip 
and eating sweetmeats and oranges. 


rejoined the gentlemen, who somewhat im- 
patiently awaited our return, and, having 
gladdened the original dancer with a hand- 
some dacksheish, we bade adieu to the 
| wedding guests. 

Panting for a breath of fresh air, we turned 
to the sea-shore, thinking that a quarter of 
a mile’s walk (albeit across burning sand, and 
beneath the rays of the mid-day sun) would 
be well repaid by the scent of brine, and the 

| pleasure of collecting a handful of African 
| shells. Alack! we little knew the horrors of 
the Port Said shore! 


We quickly turned away, and retraced our | 


steps to the city, where we chartered a boat 
to take us to Lake Menzaleh. We were 
rowed a little distance up the great canal, 
when we landed, and crossing a narrow 
sand-bank found ourselves on the brink of 
the great calm lake, which stretched away 
to the furthest horizon as though it were 


a great sea; yet so shallow that a couple | 


of sportsmen who had waded far out, in 
hopes of a shot at the graceful pink flamin- 
goes, seemed to be barely knee-deep. On 
the yellow sands groups of camels lay 
couched beside their loads, or rather what 
seemed to be the accumulated loads of a 
| whole camel corps, innumerable sacks of 
linseed piled up by hundreds, awaiting the 
| coming of boats to convey them thence, the 
| whole making a sad-coloured brown and 
| yellow frame for the brilliant blue of lake 
and sky. The shore was strewn with small 
| fresh-water shells, chiefly a tiny species of 
cockle, and with orange-peel and kindred 
| fragments of vulgar association. We wan- 
dered on for some distance along the lip of 
the water, then, recrossing the narrow sand- 
bank, once more found ourselves beside the 
canal, which course we followed till we 
reached our boat. 

At every step we noted strange and beauti- 
ful varieties of sea-anemone, like brilliant 
blossoms expanding beneath the clear green 
water, and stretching out delicate feelers of 
crimson and gold. Some were yellow, green- 
tipped, so strongly resembling tender young 
plants, that at first we could scarcely doubt 
their being such; but the most cautious 


Re- | 
tracing our steps as fast as was compatible | 
with both dignity and courtesy, we once more | 


| touch quickly proved their vitality, and in a 
| second they disappeared in the mud. 

Dinner—that great business of steamboat 

existence—recalled us on board, but later in 

| the evening the beauty of the moonlight, 

and vague reports of good music, once more 

tempted us ashore. The promised good 





| 


concert proved a delusion and a snare, | 
the music being indifferent, and even coffee | 


execrable, so we all went on our way, for | 


| what we fondly believed would prove a 
| pleasant stroll in the moonlight. We thought 
/1f we could but get beyond the great light- 
| house, and scramble as far as we could 


| along the breakwater, there at least we might | 


breathe with comfort, yea, pleasure. But in 
order to get there, we had to cross the low 


sandy shore stretching between the sea and | 


the canal. It /ooked very calm and still in 
the moonlight ; but nasal miseries assailed 
us in fresh force and new variety at every 
few steps. 

After what could hardly be called a rest, 
we hurried back to the town, while our 
Egyptian boy entertained us with anecdotes 
of all the murders that have happened there 





even lately, to say nothing of their fearful | 
He told | 


frequency two or three years ago. 





us how, on this very path, a consul had | 


been robbed, and only escaped with his 
life—an indignity which was speedily avenged 
by a wholesale capture of Greeks and sus- 
pected miscreants, all of whom were quietly 
disposed of, and either sunk in the harbour 
or buried with the camels. The result of 
this expeditious justice is the present com- 
parative safety of the town, which, however, 
is still so far dubious, that many men deem 
it advisable to carry revolvers after nightfall. 
We ourselves benefited by a small instance 
of summary law, in the vigour with which a 
French policeman came down and settled a 
dispute with certain native boatmen by a 
sudden administration of stick, whereupon 
they immediately assumed a lamb-like de- 
meanour, and rowed us “home” without 
more ado. 

Long before dawn we were again astir to 
watch the day break over the plains of 
Pelusium, of old fame ; and as the sun rose 
in his glory, turning the waters to molten 
gold, we started on our journey down the 
great new river which M. Lesseps has taught 
to flow through that dreary wilderness—a 
luxurious highway for all nations, across that 
desert which hitherto could only be travelled 
in weariness and danger, but where we were 
now to pass in comfort and security. 

All the morning our course lay along the 
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banks of Lake Menzaleh, from whose broad 
waters the canal (or, as it is vulgarly termed, the 
Great Ditch) is separated only by that nar- 
row belt of sand which we had crossed on 
the previous day; in fact, we had water on 
both sides, as there are lagoons and glimpses 
of the sea on the left hand also, the latter 
being apparently extended indefinitely by a 
clear mirage which seemed to carry the 
water-lines far into the desert, reminding us 
of many a terrible story of thirsting travellers 
pressing on toward that fair false promise, 
only to find out its bitter delusion when too 
late, and when the last grain of the strength 
that might have borne them on toward the 
true oasis had been spent in vain. 

To-day, as we watched the calm vision of 
a limpid lake outstretched before us, gleaming 
and glittering in the sunlight, it seemed as 
though we could not be deceived, so dis- 
tinctly did we discern the vegetation along 
its shores, and on the many isles which dotted 
its surface, these being all reflected as ina 
mirror. In fact, some of the would-be 
wisest among us stoutly maintained that we 
were all wrong, and that it certainly was a 
lake, only perhaps a little magnified in its 
limits, by the tremulous vapour. Judge of 
their surprise—to say nothing of our own— 
when on a sudden, from the very midst of the 
seeming waters, there arose a pillar of driest 
white sand swept upwards with circular 
motion, as if by a whirlwind, sometimes as- 
suming the form of a convolvulus blossom, 
then changing to that of a fountain—now 
rising high in mid-air, now sinking into a low, 
dark mass, in form like a mushroom—while 
all the time the whole pillar was slowly mov- 
ing onward. One after another, in quick 
succession, a series of these sand-whirlwinds 
rose from the bosom of the dreamland lake, 
proving the illusion beyond all doubt. The 
wooded isles and shores were, however, no 
fancy, being only the tops of the higher sand- 
heaps, studded here and there with dark 
stunted shrubs, which the quivering atmo- 
sphere magnified to the semblance of trees. 

We counted as many as from fifteen to 
twenty of these sand-pillars simultaneously 
in sight, and watched with some anxiety lest 
in their onward progress they might prove 
unpleasantly near neighbours, for had the 
wind wafted them towards us, we should 
have come in for such a sand-storm as would 
have proved very disagreeable indeed. Nor 
is this by any means an unknown feature of 
a voyage through the canal. 

Our shipmates told us how, on a previous 
voyage, the vessel had run aground so hard 





and fast, that three days elapsed ere they 
could get her afloat, and during all that time 
such a sand-storm was sweeping over them, 
that they could scarcely see from one end of 
the ship to the other. 

We turned from the false mirage to gaze 
on the true lake, whose calm gleaming waters 
lay outstretched far as the eye could reach, 
a wondrous mirror reflecting sky and clouds, 
all glowing in the early morning light. The 
whole surface of the lake was dotted with 
flocks of myriad wild-fowl of every sort and 
kind; thousands of dark-plumaged ducks, 
literally covering acres of water; and great 
bands of snowy gulls, of dazzling whiteness ; 
with here and there a group of large white 
pelicans, looking in the distance like swans, 
till we discerned their huge beaks. In con- 
trast with these somewhat ungainly fowls, 
were the flocks of graceful white ibis, a 
small and most elegant crane. But the chief 
feature in the bird-life of Lake Menzaleh is 
the incalculable multitude of delicate pink- 
plumaged flamingoes, standing motionless in 
endless lines, or stalking solemnly along in 
regular order, on long legs, till, startled by 
something to us invisible, one regiment or 
another took wing, still preserving their regu- 
lar line, and revealing in their flight the 
pink flush of their pinions, with rich, warm 
colouring of the underside. In whatever 
direction we turned, as far as the extreme 
horizon, we saw the same long lines of deli- 
cate white and pink reflected in the still 
water, and we knew that they represented 
hundreds of the same beautiful cranes, pa- 
tiently fishing—their presence revealing, at 
the same time, something of the multitude 
of fish which found their home in those calm, 
shallow waters. 

All this strange bird-life congregates in 
families, never mixing; the flocks of white 
ibis, dark wild-duck, or pink flamingoes, each 
distinct, as though they had legally divided 
their fishing-ground, and had no intention of 
poaching. On the far horizon, like birds of 
larger growth, lay a flotilla of feluccas, the 
graceful Nile boats, their delicate white sails 
just tinted by the rosy light of early dawn. 
In striking contrast with the warm tones of sky 
and lake, was the wonderful green of the canal, 
like gleaming aquamarine, through whose 
clear waters we could watch fish of every 
size darting to and fro. The green was the 
more remarkable, as being the connecting 
link between waters so intensely blue as those 
of both Mediterranean arid Red Sea—a blue 
which seems as though it could not possibly 
be merely the result of exceeding depth, in- 
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| 
| asmuch as:the intensity of colour is greatest 
| where you look right down into the clear crys- 
| talline waters, and even the breaking of tiny 
wavelets fails to betray a tone of green, such 
as we are wont to associate with our north- 
ern seas. 
| The multitude of fish tempted us to rig up 
fishing-tackle, as our progress was so slow 
that there seemed good reason to hope we 
might beguile some of the unwary and in- 
| quisitive swimmers which crowded so closely 
‘| round us. Our bait consisted of cheese and 
flour, moistened with water, and beaten into 
the consistency of thick paste. Whenever 
we stuck in the sand, which we did six or 
seven times a day, there was time enough 
for the most leisurely fishing, and though 
we could not boast of great success, we 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with our 
sport, and Egyptian fish were voted a very 
good variety for breakfast. 

All these pauses were peculiarly aggravat- 
ing to a smaller steamer—the Mid-Surrey— 
which was following us, and which showed no 
tendency to stick on her own account, save 
when our repeated halts checked her progress 
and compelled her to swerve. Sometimes we 
swung right across the Canal, so as to obstruct 
the passage altogether, but as a general rule 
there was just space enough left for the native 
sailing-boats and swift, tiny mail steamers 
which ply between Port Said and Suez, and 
which shot past us at a startling pace. Larger 
vessels, proceeding in the same direction, are 
not allowed to pass one another, save for 
some exceptional cause, and then only at 
the sidings or stations, under the immediate 
management of the Canal Company’s agents. 
At these sidings all vessels are required to 
halt till it is certified that no ship coming in 
a contrary direction has entered the next 
| division of the canal. Telegraphic communi- 
cation is established between all the stations, 
at each of which vessels receive their orders 
and general information by means of a simple 
code of signals—a black pennant, a blue one, 
a white flag with black cross, and three balls, 
run up in varied order, conveying all need- 
ful comments on the state of the roadway 
and of the tide. 

Towards evening we contrived to run 
aground so effectually, that it was evident 
we were doomed to spend the night on the 
sand-bank, Had daylight favoured us, we 
might have inspected the village of Kantara, 
on the opposite bank, and some old Egyptian 
ruins in the neighbourhood, though whether 
they possessed much interest, we failed to 








learn. All we did see was a mound, which | 





we believed to be a distant pyramid—at 
any rate, a mound closely resembling those 
scattered round Memphis. It gave us some 
impression of size, though of course we 
could only guess at this. It seemed as if 
it might be about as high as the third of 
those at Ghiseh. 

The sand hereabouts is very light in 
colour, quite distinct from that brownish 
sand which so readily fertilises at the touch 
of water, and which lies level over the desert. 
This is travelling sand, for ever shifting with 
the wind, and all along the banks near Kan- 
tara it is blown up into fantastic hillocks— 
no sign of vegetation anywhere. Near us 
lay the Ballah lakes, but these sand-hills close 
to us concealed the further view on either 
side. Happily we had stuck opposite a gap, 
through which we caught a glimpse of the 
distance, and when the moon rose like a 
globe of golden fire from behind the dark 
horizon of the desert, she revealed a quiet 
lagoon, wherein her beauty lay so calmly 
mirrored, that it was hard to tell which of 
these balls of mellow light was the true orb 
and which the reflection. It was a vision of 
peace and of exquisite beauty. 

At daybreak we were once more afloat, 
and though from one cause or another (either 
stupidity of the pilot, or imperfect steering) 
we contrived to run aground again and again, 
we at length neared Ismailia, when, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, we were met by 
a swift little steamer, bringing our new pilot, 
who proved decidedly more intelligent and 
more fully master of the situation than his 
predecessor. Under his guidance, the stop- 
pages became fewer, whereat we rejoiced the 
more inasmuch as the first novelty of that 
curious sensation of running aground had 
altogether worn off. On our return voyage, 
in the same vessel, the whole distance from 
Suez to Port Said was accomplished in thirty- 
two hours, including one night at anchor on 
the Bitter Lakes. On this occasion we were 
not once aground, a circumstance which was 
attributed to an improvement in our steering 
gear—namely, an auxiliary rudder, that is to 
say, a considerable extra piece which was 
slipped on to the ordinary rudder as we 
entered the canal. Moreover, at the princi- 
pal curves, where the great length of the ship 
rendered her most liable to run into diffi- 
culties, she was towed by a steam-tug, of 
which the company keeps a large flotilla, 
ready to convoy all sailing vessels of upwards 
of fifty tons, for the modest sum of twelve hun- 
dred francs for the first four hundred tons, 
and two and a half francs for every surplus 
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ton. The charge for towing-steamers is two | time sailed into the lonely desert lake, hitherto 


francs per ton upon their whole tonnage, and, 


| as the toll, which must be paid down before 
| entering the canal, is ten francs per ton, and 





the same for every passenger, you perceive 
that the expense incurred by a steamer of 


| about three thousand tons, with perhaps a 


hundred passengers, is no trifle. 

Ere we reached Ismailia, a tumble-to- 
pieces summer-house on the top of the bank, 
with broad steps leading down to the water, 
was pointed out to us as the place where the 
grand ceremony of opening the canal was 
performed by the assembled crowned heads 


| of Europe—by all, at least, save England. 


| Looking on that dismal, ghostly spot, it was | 


hard to conjure up a vision of the bright 


| and brilliant company who then thronged 


| 
| 
| 


those stairs. The only sign of life about 
the place was a caravan of sad-coloured 
camels, with dirty Arab drivers; poor, 
poverty-stricken wretches they looked. A 
little further we met a large flock of meek 
Eastern sheep, with long, pendulous ears, fol- 
lowing the tall shepherd, who walked on 
before them, clad in picturesque Arab cloak. 

Towards sunset we steamed into Lake 
Timseh, whose clear, bright blue waters are 
alive with fish—its banks of white and yellow 
sand dotted with dark vegetation. The 
flourishing new town of Ismailia lies out- 
stretched along the shore, making the pret- 
tiest picture we had yet seen. Groups of 
good French houses, half veiled by shrubs, 
tell of the gardens that have sprung up 


| since the arrival of abundant fresh water ; 


| festivity, and never used since then. 


and, conspicuous above all, the palace of 
the Viceroy, built for that one great day of 


| were told that already it is literally falling to 
| pieces, notwithstanding some slight occa- 


| sional repairs.* 


Of course, on the occasion 


| of that great ceremony, the accommodation 


of the town was vastly increased by immense 


|| encampments—thousands of tents overspread 


the plain, and the surrounding desert echoed 


| the unwonted sounds of festivity, while un- 


bounded hospitality was freely showered on | 
| all comers. 


The whole scene must have 
seemed strange indeed in the eyes of the 
assembled sons of the silent desert, beholding 


| the city of fixed habitations, which had sprung 


up, like some wondrous fungus of rapid | 
growth, in the midst of the desert, and which, | 
as if by magic, they saw peopled by unknown | 
races from distant lands, brought thither by ! 


innumerable vessels, which now for the first 





* Since the above was written the palace has been com- 
pletely restored. 


We | 


| known only to (or at least visited only by) 

themselves in their restless wanderings. Now, 
; those blue waters reflected the  stateliest 
| ships that ever gladdened sailors’ eyes, all 
| decked with gayest flags—beautiful ships of 
all nations, peacefully anchored, while 
smaller craft plied to and fro with incessant 
motion. In out-of-the-way corners of the 
lake were ranged the old dredgers which had 
done so much good work, and which (as 
some one observed) appeared in the midst 
of that gay scene very much like groups of 
navvies in working-dress in a brilliant ball- 
room. 

Still more startling to the Arab mind must 
have been the scene after nightfall, when 
suddenly the darkness was illumined by a | 
wondrous blaze of coloured fires—every house 
in the new city, every tent, every ship, even 
every dredger, was brilliantly lighted up. 
Each ship was marked by lines of vivid | 
light and festoons of lamps, so that the 
whole lake gleamed with long reflections. | 
Then followed a brilliant display of fire- | 
works, and for the first time the wondering | 
Arabs beheld hissing rockets rushing heaven- | 
wards, while many coloured fires burst from | 
land and water. Stranger than all in their 
eyes (had they been admitted to behold these 
mysteries) would have seemed that brilliant 
ball where the Viceroy entertained his guests, 
and where beautiful European women danced |, 
with unveiled faces to the newest and gayest 
music, the echoes of which were wafted far 
and wide, as the night-breeze floated lightly 
across the silent desert. 

Now, all was well-nigh as still and peace- 
ful as in the old days before the creation of 
the great new highway; and a sense of un- 
wonted repose stole over us as we anchored 
for the night in the first of the Bitter Lakes, 
ere the golden glory of sunset had faded 
from sky and water. Then the brief twilight 
gave place to the full glow of moon and 
stars; and there was great calm in earth and 
| heaven, 

We tasted these bitter waters, and found 
‘that they justly deserved their title, being 
|intensely briny. It is said that a layer of 
salt, well-nigh two feet in depth, lies at the 
| bottom of the lake, produced by perpetual 
evaporation beneath that burning sun, while 
| the supply pouring ceaselessly in, of course, 
continues for ever accumulating. We were 
told that the steamer’s boilers tell the same 
story, and that they here become encrusted 
with salt far more rapidly than elsewhere, 
and consequently require more careful atten- 
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tion ; also it is desirable to empty the boilers 
as soon as may be after leaving the lakes. 

At dawn we were once more under way, 
rejoicing in the delicious freshness of the 
morning, and in the ever-changing beauties of 
light and colour, while we slowly steamed 
onward through a succession of lakes, the 
channel being marked on either side by iron 


| lighters ; and much need there was for care- 


; CCSS. 


ful steering, even within those narrow bounds. 

You can fancy that our steering through 
this difficult channel was a matter of keen 
anxiety to the pilot, whose pay, as well as 
credit, is in some measure affected by suc- 
Fain would he have anchored at the 
exit from the Bitter Lakes, to await a favour- 
able tidal current which was due at mid-day. 
The order, however, was given to push on, 
with the usual result of more haste less speed, 


_ for as we neared Chalouf suddenly we were 


aware of a now familiar sensation—a sudden 


' swerve and roll to right and left, and a con- 


sciousness of haying run right on shore, with 


| bow well .upand. stern right across the 
' stream. So instead of spending a quiet Sun 
_ day morning, lying peacefully at anchor, 


there followed the usual striving and strain- 


| ing to get off the bank; fixing of hawsers 
|, and floundering in wet sand. 


We had morning service on board as 
usual, the masculine element, however, being 
poorly represented. After church, when 
we found that we might safely count on 
about a couple of hours longer ere the ship 
could be afloat, we almost all landed; and 
scrambling over the high sandy bank (glitter- 
ing with lumps of crystallized quartz and 


| thick flakes of mica), we found ourselves on 


a strip of desert thickly strewn with broken 


|| fragments of pottery and other traces of the 


| temporary occupation of this corner by the 


canal diggers. To the right lay a ruined 
village ; houses, which though now falling 
into ruin, still bore traces of the neatness of 
their. French occupants; an air of niceness 


_and comfort which made one marvel, con- 


sidering for how short a space they had been 
inhabited. In front of one large house there 
hung the broken half of a sign, still bearing 
the word “ hotel,” which now seemed a cruel 


| mockery to thirsty travellers—a sign which, 


like the cracked and gaping sand on which 


| we walked, was all scorched and blistered by 


| the sun. 


Each house was surrounded by a 
little garden, where a few shady shrubs still 
flourished ; shrubs whose very existence had 
become a possibility only since the creation 


, Of the fresh-water canal from Zag-a-zig to 
| Ismailia, which, acting as a talisman more 


| 


¢- 











powerful than richest manures, has brought | 


with it life and vegetation, transforming the 
parched brown sand into fertile Jand wherein 
all green things may spring up and flourish. 
With the white sand it is different. Sterile 
in the beginning, so it continues, notwith- 
standing all beguiling influences of the sweet 
waters. But wherever in its course the fresh 


water meets with the congenial brown sand, | 


there follows an awakening of life and beauty, 
and the desert breaks forth into blossom. 
As a statistic conveying some notion of one 
of the items which M. Lesseps had to con- 
sider in beginning his vast work, I may men- 
tion that ere the completion of this canal, 
an army of thirty thousand camels and 
donkeys were kept continually at work carry- 
ing water a distance of fifty miles across the 
burning desert, to supply both the human 
multitude and the huge steam machines 
whose giant power was wholly dependent on 
the labours of these patient toilers. 

Here and there, in the midst of that 
parched .Jand, we found -dlusters of small 
gourds:@r sand melons—we knew not what 
to eall them—growing in the dry hot sand, 
a fruit about the size of an orange, with 
withered leaves. ‘We carried them off as 
spoils of the desert, and were much tempted 
to taste them ; but remembering the old story 


of the wild gourds wherewith the servants of | 


Elisha made that evil broth, concerning which 
they cried out, “ There is death in the pot,” 
we judged it prudent to abstain, not having 
the like miraculous skill wherewith to counter- 
act our imprudence. They made first-rate 
balls for the little ones, however, and so 


proved welcome additions to their store of | 


playthings. Bunches of castor-oil nuts and 
blossoms were also among the novelties 
eagerly gathered by such of our number as 
were not already familiar with that beautiful 
plant of hideous association. 

Finding ourselves on the brink of the 
fresh-water canal, we crossed in a small 
ferry-boat.. A group of wretched-looking 
women and children had assembled from a 
native village close by to inspect the strange 
people from the great ship—a sight not 
altogether new to them, as the railway here 
runs parallel with the canal, and there is a 
station near the village. We crossed the 
line (along which a couple of tall Arabs were 
walking as stately as though no foreign 
master had ever dared to invade their desert 
sanctuary), and we wandered on over the 


hard dry sand, glittering with pebbles, all | 


brightly polished by the incessant action of 
wind and blowing sand, till we reached a 
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hillock whereon we rested awhile, and sat 
gazing athwart the wide expanse of yellow 
desert till the eye rested, with intense relief, 
on the deep blue mountain range beyond 
Suez—the Ras, or Gebel-Attaka. To us, 








‘ome near, and we pictured to ourselves how, 
| in days gone by (and indeed even now), slow 
| caravans of patient camels were wont to toil 
wearily across that bleak and pathless ex- 
panse of burning sand. 








Suez. 





Port Said. 


Suddenly, as a | great hills, and speeding on across the desert 


wearied with the constant jarring of inces- 
sant steamboat noise, there was something 
strangely fascinating in the unbroken stillness 
of that vast plain, outstretched beneath the 
brooding mid-day glare. 








No living thing 








strange reminder of civilisation, we espied in 
the far distance a faint line of white steam, 
followed by a long dark line of heavily-laden 
trucks, whirling rapidly along the base of the 
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till it vanished in the far distance. 


such a mode of transit seemed at first sight 
to be in truth some strange new form of 
magic—a thing to be looked upon with some- 
thing of awe and dread. 

Awakening all too quickly from our desert 
dreams, we hurried back to the ship. Half 
an hour later we were once more speeding 
cautiously on our way, and shortly ended 
our canal cruise, reaching Suez just when 
the golden glow of sunset glorified the dull 
town, and lent it a dignity somewhat want- 
ing in the mid-day glare. But, in truth, 
we had hitherto seen it only from the Red 


itself cutting black against the sunlit water, 
like some rushing centipede. 

Short time were we suffered to tarry at 
Suez, for already too many precious hours 
had been lost in the canal. Ere the glow 
had faded from behind the purple hills 
we were sailing down the Gulf of Suez, 
and darkness closed round us just as we 
passed the spot where, according to old 
tradition, the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea. We could just discern on the sandy 
further shore a dark line of palm-trees, 
date-palms, marking the spot known as 

XV—6o0 











Ras Attaka, from Lake Timseh. 


ment, which seemed but as a narrow dark line | 
dividing the harbour into two parts, the train | 





Small | Sea, or looking back from the desert, from 
marvel if, to the slow and dignified Arabs, | both of which aspects it is a singularly 


uninteresting spot. But as seen from the 
canal, the town lies outstretched in long 
line at the base of the great blue mountain 
range; and together with the crowded har- 
bour, and the long narrow railway embank- 
ment connecting the shipping station with 
the main line, makes up a picture of con- 
siderable beauty. A mail steamer had just 
come from Bombay, and had already con- 
signed her precious freight of “homeward- 
bound” travellers to the Egyptian railway ; 
so that at the very moment of our approach 
a busy train was darting along the embank- 








Moses’ Well. We lingered on deck till night 
was far advanced, watching the phosphorous 
stars that flashed before our prow and fell 
in showers of glowing light from every 
rippling wavelet, seeming like reflections of 
the glittering stars above; while Venus set 
and Jupiter rose, each like little yellow 
moons, casting a long line of glory on the 
dark blue water. 

Thus we sped on our way, leaving behind 
us a long wake of gleaming fire, and when 
morning once more broke, we awoke to see 
the light of early dawn tinging the grand 
Sinaitic range and casting a rosy glow athwart 
those barren awesome heights. Only from 
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one spot (just opposite the village of El Tor) 
is Mount Sinai visible, and whether amid 
those wondrous clusters of peaks we did, or 
did not, discern the true mount is a point 
which, I fear, must remain doubtful. To 
my own feeling the sanctity of the one mount 





overshadows the whole range; and the me- 
mory of that early morning vision haunted 
me long after the land had faded from our 
view, as we passed from the narrow Gulf 
into the broader waters of the Red Sea. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 





THE CHILD’S FIRST LESSON; 
OR, A’ ALANEY, JESSIE. 


N®: noo, a’ alaney, Jessie, 
My ain wee bonnie lamb ; 

Wi’ back agin’ the wa’, dautie, 
Heigh! unco proud I am 

To see my rosy little wean 
Attempin’ sae to gang, 

An’ hear her tiny little feet 
Gang pattering alang. 

Ah! cannie, cannie, Jessie dear, 
Place feety weel an’ sure, 

A slippery stane lies by the cheek 
O’ almost ilka door. 

Mony an aulder head than yours 
Has learned this lesson plain 

That they could never budge an inch 
Gif they were left their lane. 


Noo, noo, a’ alaney, Jessie, 
Aye keep your wakefu’ e’n 

Straight lookin’-on your mammy’s face, 
My ain wee, bonnie queen ! ! 

Aye look straight im _" s en, 
And dinna glint aside, 

For half the-warld has stumbled when 
They ‘this advice denied ! 

O, dinna ketk to tightnor left, 
There’s danger ilka road, 

And mony things look promisin’ 
That little help afford ; 

Sae'toddle on.in trust, wee pet, 
Your trast will no be vain, 

For God delights to help the weak 
Whae canna gang alane. 


Noo, noo, a’ alaney, Jessie, 
Your mammy will be near 

Wr arms that you may rin into, 
Sae, Jessie, never fear! 

Your mammy winna leave you, love, 
Sae come, my little pet ; 

For see the bright-eyed doll I hae, 
An’ Jessie will it get ! 

Ah! clever, clever, rosy lass, 
Your daddie’s ain wee wife ; 

Come, toddle, toddle, bit by bit, 
Begin the race o’ life ! 

An’ I hae seen in bygane days 
Mony a wise-like ane 

Baith stout and strong, prove to the warld 
They could na gang their lane. 


Noo, noo, a’ alaney, Jessie, 
I hear your daddie’s feet ; 

Rin, rin, my winsome little ‘thing, 
An’ we will daddy meet! 

Haste, come awa to.mamumy’s knee, 
My bonnie baby-girl, 

Wi’ cheeks like the roses’ leaf 
An’ gowden locks in curl, 

O, haste you, a’ alaney, love, 
Come—steady !—come awa, 

An’ dinna fear, wee toddlin’ thing, 
Fear gangs.atore- a fa’ ! 

Ay! keep the way that wisdom gies, 
My bonnie winsome wean, 

An’ mony tumbles you will jonk 
Gif you would gang alane. 





WILLIAM CAMERON. 





THE HOSPICES OF PARIS. 


ARIS is associated in most minds with’ | 
| picture. 
its shops, display- | trude themselves. at almost every turn on the 


all that is gay, brilliant, and attractive. 
Its magnificent buildings ; 
ing all the sumptuous and elegant products of 
the world ; its spacious streets and crowded 
boulevards, along which stream incessantly 
the éite of fashion from all countries ; its 
lovely parks and squares and gardens, culti- 
vated with the most exquisite taste ; and then 
its luxurious cafés and restaurants, with its 
theatres proffering every novelty to the solid 
appetite of the pleasure-hunter—these, and 


the like,:are the objects which the name of | 


the French capital recalls to the mind of the | 
ordinary English visitor. 
Comparatively few have opportunity or in- 


clination to examine the reverse side of the 
In London poverty.and misery ob- 


notice of the most thoughtless and unob- 
servant, whereas, in Paris, the case is different. 
Here that sensitive regard to good taste and 
scrupulous attention to all that is comme il 
faut, which is so characteristic of the French, 
leads to the careful concealment of the deep 
sores, and the dark under-current of misery, 


| which exist in this as in every great city. 


Mendicancy is here acrime. Under the 





Empire it was so severely punished, that a 
| beggar was a phenomenon. Since the late 
| foreign and civil wars, however, and the con- 
| sequent terrible increase of distress, the police 
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seem. to have relaxed their vigilance, and a 
well-dressed pedestrian is frequently solicited 
foralms. In any case, whether it be partially 
or entirely hidden, there undoubtedly is a 
fearful abyss of vice and misery of every 
kind, yawning like the catacombs beneath 
the glittering surface of Paris life. It is, 
therefore, a matter on. which we may well 
congratulate our neighbours, that, deep and 
grievous. as is the need, the machinery for its 
relief is, in some measure, proportionate. 

Although. almost entirely voluntary in its 
principle, like other French institutions, it 
has been systematised and centralised with 
almost mathematical precision. The care of 
the sick, suffering, and destitute is not left 
to the uncertainty of private benevolence, 
nor is it dependent, as with us, on the meagre 
results of the tax-gatherer’s enforced demands. 
The funds are (with. one exception, to be 
noticed further on) supplied by charity, while 
the distribution is vested in responsible com- 
mittees, organized around one great central 
board of management, “1’Administration 
Générale de I’ Assistance Publique.” 

The history. of its origin and growth is 
We can but glance at it before 
we pass on, The mighty tide of the First 
Revolution, whilst it swept away in its mad 
career so many of the ancient institutions of 
France, and overthrew alike the precious and 
the vile, did not leave the old charitable 
foundations untouched. We doubt not that 
there were many grievous abuses, which, like 
rust on monumental brasses, had encrusted 
and disfigured them: these things called 
loudly for reform, and afforded an excuse to 
the leaders of the moment for centralising 
the resources of all these establishments. 
But so wild and Utopian were the theories 
of some, that they proposed to abolish hos- 
pitals altogether, for this simple, and-as they 
thought most conclusive, reason, because, 
they said, “ there will, ere long, be no more 
poor.” Infatuated men! they shut their 
eyes to the crying needs of humanity as well 
as to the verdict of Holy Writ, echoed by sad 
experience all down the ages, that the “‘ poor 
shall never cease out of the land.” For pre- 
sent exigencies they proposed to sell the old 
buildings, and with the purchase-money to 
relieve the poor in their own dwellings. 
Happily there were amongst them men of 
sense and feeling, better acquainted with the 
real wants and habits of the needy. These 
pointed out the serious practical objections 
to such a course. Many, they said most 
justly, had no house of their own in which 
they could be treated ; and even where the 


sufferers had a fixed abode, the difficulties in 
the way of so dealing equitably with all, ap- 
peared insuperable; In this way the axe of 
destruction was stayed.. The hospitals were 
continued upon a new and improved system, 
and new ones were built. The severe exist- 
ing laws against mendicancy were put in 
force, the labour test was stringently applied, 
while relief was afforded at, their own abode 
to. the aged, the infirm, and children. It 
was not, however, until 1349 (just after the 
Revolution of February, 1848) that. the pre- 
sent admirable system came into operation. 

It embraces five principal departments— 
(1) the distribution of relief at the homes of 
the poor; (2) the direction of hospitals ; (3) the 
management of hospices or almshouses ; (4) 
the care of foundlings ; (5) the provision for 
the insane. 

The, central control of these several 
brariches of the service is vested in:a Director 
with a, Council, composed of the. Prefét of 
the Seine, the Prefét of Police, and twenty 
others nominated by the Government. The 
first feature, which strikes one wha has been 
accustomed to receive periodical visits. from 
the collector of poor’s rates, when he 
examines. the French system, is the entire 
absence of compulsion in raising the funds. 
In days long past a poor’s tax used to be 
levied in France by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. But in 1793 the voluntary system 
was introduced, and has continued ever 
since. Legacies, charity-sermons, annual 
collections, made from house to house—these 
and the like. are the sources of income on 
which it principally depends. There is just 
one exception to its otherwise spontaneous 
character, which. all must admit to be per- 
fectly legitimate. All places of public amuse- 
ment pay eight per cent. of their receipts to 
the general fund for the poor; and thus 
even the most gay and dissolute habitues of 
the theatres and casinos are made uncon- 
sciously to help those of whom in their wild 
revelry they never think, the poor outcasts of 
society, and the waifs and strays, who 
through reverses of fortune have failed in 
the: struggle of life. This droit des pauvres 
realises the considerable income of 1,700,000 





francs. The éntire receipts of the “ Assist- 
ance Publique,” from all sources, amounts 
| to 13,204,280 francs. Even this great sum is 
| found insufficient. The ordinary expenses, 
| calculated on an average, are not less than 
| 23,806,027 francs. Accordingly the deficit 
which results has to be annually made up by 
the City of Paris with a subvention of 
10,601,747 francs. A striking illustration 
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of the practical working of socialism is 
mentioned in connection with this subject by 
Maxime du Comp, in his very interesting 
work on the Institutions of Paris. He states 
that during the Commune, the representatives 
of mob authority almost succeeded in appro- 
priating the public funds for the relief of the 
poor; and that it was only by an ingenious 


| stratagem of M. Guillon, the Receiver (the 


particulars of which M. du Comp thinks it 
prudent to conceal, in the event of a 


recurrence of such days), that a sum of 
| 78,000,000 francs was 


saved from their 
rapacity. For this heroic service this 
patriotic man was deservedly decorated. 
With this exception, the extreme pressure of 


the late almost unparalleled disasters does 


' resources of this great charity. 


not appear to have interfered with the 
The irre- 
pressible appetite for pleasure, which in the 


| darkest days impels the Parisian to seek 


“distraction” at any cost, secures a consi- 
derable income; and the springs of a 
large-hearted charity, which no losses can 
altogether dry up, supply much of the re- 
mainder. 

On the whole, a very important fact in 
social science is thus brought to our notice, 


_ which may well deserve the consideration of 


_ cuss. 


those interested in the poor law on the 
other side of the Channel. The necessities 
of the poor of Paris are relieved without any 
direct and special rate for the purpose. 
Whether the same system could be as success- 
fully worked in our own country is a question 
which it is not the object of this paper to dis- 
The hearts of many of our country- 
men are so large, and their means so abun- 
dant, that we doubt not that the care of the 
poor might be safely entrusted to their benevo- 
lence. Still, as in Paris, and as experience 


| has often proved in London, such a volun- 


| equally distributed. 


tary appeal would not elicit a proportionate 
response from all. 
of the support of our present charitable insti- 
tutions and great religious societies now falls 
upon the willing few. The charge is never 
There will always be 
those who have not tasted of the God-like, 
“twice blessed” grace of charity. This is 
the very point in which the French system is 
found to fail. Our own, although it cer- 
tainly lacks the generous sentiment which 
prompts spontaneous almsgiving, has the 
decided advantages of equalisation and 
stability. Whether the two systems might 
not be in some way successfully combined, 
and the good points of each united, is a 
matter which cannot be here determined. 





We find that the burden. 





We proceed to notice the admirable method 
pursued in Paris for the distribution of the 
great general fund. The town is divided into 
twenty districts, corresponding to the twenty 
arrondissements or municipal divisions. Each 
of these has its own committee, or bureau, 
which meets at least twice a month. Each 
arrondissement is subdivided into twelve sec- 
tions. To the several sections are attached 
relieving officers, visiting ladies (“ dames de 
charité”), whom the bureau elects by ballot, 
besides a staff of medical mén, midwives, and 
sisters of charity. All applications for relief 
are referred to the visitors, who are required 
to fill up a list of queries respecting the cir- 
cumstances and moral characters of the appli- 
cants. According to the nature of the report, 
relief is given or withheld. Two conditions 
are absolutely enforced. No aid is given to 
parents whose children are not sent to a free 
school, and have not been vaccinated. The 
latter of these two requirements is also wisely 
secured by means of reward. Three francs 
are given to every poor person who has his 
child successfully vaccinated. Thus the 
State, like a discreet and ‘loving parent, 
watches over the physical and moral health 
of the younger members of its family. Assist- 
ance in money is very sparingly and cau- 
tiously given. Food, clothing, fuel, &c., are 
its most usual forms. ‘These are distributed 
by means of tickets, bearing the stamp of the 
office. For the able-bodied every effort is 
made to secure employment; and for this 
purpose the committees are in frequent com- 
munication with masters and manufacturers. 
The sick poor receive special attention. If 
they can safely go out, they may consult the 
doctor at the poor-house of their district. 
Otherwise they may have medical attendance 
and nursing in their own homes. Only in 
very extreme Cases is the patient removed to 
the hospital. In this way the limited number 
of beds is reserved for the most needy and 
afflicted, and the terrible evil is avoided of 
breaking up the home by the removal of its 
head. It is hardly needful to add that in 
Paris, as in all large cities, there are frequent 
attempts to abuse benevolence. Often prac- 
tised impostors come to the doctor with the 
most heart-rending complaints. They feel a 
general lassitude, great difficulty in digestion, 
and with the most languid air possible, and 
with moistened eyes, they bring the matter 
to a climax by saying, “ I declare, doctor, I 
have no more strength than a chicken.” If 
the surgeon, who knows very well with whom 
he has to deal, turns a deaf ear to all these 
lamentations, the sick man will often add 
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with the greatest assurance, “I really think 
a little quinquina wine would do me good.” 
And so it comes out that the wretched drunk- 
ard has resorted to this, as his last hope of 
obtaining something to allay his craving for 
drink, and, although this tonic, which they 
supply, is intensely bitter and nauseous, it is 
eagerly sought after. Still the greatest dis- 
crimjnation is used, and owing to the suffi- 
cienfly large staff of medical officers, is quite 
possible. When we find that in 1871 there 
were one hundred and ninety-four doctors 
employed in visiting the poor in their own 
homes, who each paid about nine hundred 
and fifty-three visits—that is, on an average, 
2°61 per day—we see how thoroughly their 
work can be done. And as they receive a 
fee for each visit, they are not tempted to 
neglect the poor, and give more attention to 
those who can remunerate them. 

Another feature of the French system, 
especially admirable, is the provision made 
in connection with the “Assistance Pub- 
lique” for the convalescent. As soon as 
they are pronounced by the medical officer 
fit for removal, these are sent, at the public 
cost, to Homes at Vincennes and Vesinet, 
where every necessary comfort and attention 
are carefully provided. And when they are 
quite restored, they are discharged (if they 
need it) with a special gift of money, to 
cover, in some measure, the losses and 
expenses which their illness has entailed. 

Well would it be for many a poor sufferer 
and his family if similar institutions existed 
in our, country, supported by public funds 
and under public direction. It is true that 
we have excellent convalescent homes, at 
the seaside and elsewhere, but their accom- 
modation is so insufficient, and their terms 
often so high, that the greater number of the 
indigent cannot enjoy their benefits. 

One more branch of our subject demands 
at least brief notice. The arrangements for the 
aged and infirm, of not only the lower, but the 
middle classes of society, who need assist- 
ance, are in many respects very commendable. 
To the very poor, who either do not desire 
to enter the hospices, or have not been so 
fortunate as to obtain admission, outdoor 
relief is administered in the following scale :— 

Those from seventy to seventy-nine years 
of age receive 5 francs per month; from 
seventy-nine to eighty-two, 8 francs; from 
eighty-two to eighty-four, 1o francs; from 
eighty-four and upwards, 12 francs. The 
blind or paralytic, but not aged, receive 5 
francs per month. 

These are certainly very small sums ; but 








they are given in addition to material help 
in food, clothing, &c. And if the blind or 
paralytic have attained the age of seventy, 
they are entitled to the sum assigned to their 
years, as well as to that which they already 
receive as infirm. They are the most fortu- 
nate who are taken into the public hospices. 
Of these, the two principal for paupers are 
that at Bicétre for men, and that at Salt- 
petritre for women. The writer was much 
gratified by a visit to both. 

The limits of this paper will not admit of 
more than a slight sketch of the former. 
Bicétre is a very ancient chateau’, founded in 
1286, by John de Pontoise, then Bishop of 
Winchester ; and by some antiquarians its 
name is supposed to be a contraction of that 
of the famous cathedral city. In the seven- 
teenth century it was rebuilt by Cardinal 
Richelieu as an asylum for invalid officers. 
Like its present inmates, the place has seen 
great vicissitudes. By a strange irony of 


‘fortune, once the palace of the Dukes de 


Berri, it is now the refuge of paupers. Its 
architecture is somewhat bizarre, and presents 
a mixture of styles. It is extremely well 
situated, on high ground, far away from the 
smoke and din of Paris, and yet commanding 
a fine view of the city. It is approached 
and surrounded by a very spacious enclosure, 
almost worthy to be called a lawn, provided 
with benches for fine days, and spacious 
covered porticoes for bad weather. Contain- 
ing, as it does, a population of about three 
thousand persons, it is almost a small town. 
Many of the pensioners are old soldiers, who, 
not having been wounded, are not admissible 
to the Hotel des Invalides. These may be 
readily distinguished by the military bearing 
which they still retain, in spite of the infirm- 
ities of age. They have no need to show 
their medal of St. Helena to prove that they 
are old veterans; and as they fight over 
again with ever-fresh enthusiasm their old 
campaigns, others gather round, and listen 
with eager attention. We were sorry to 
learn, however, that a spirit of contentment 
does not always reign amongst the inmates. 
This would have been more than could have 
been reasonably expected. Poor shipwrecked 
mariners, long lost over the rough waves of 
this troublesome world, and after many heart- 
aches, and bitter sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, obliged to eat the bread of charity, 
they much need to know the “secret of 
central peace subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitation.” And they who have not 
found it are often impatient of control, 
fretful, and unthankful. Still they appear to 
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be allowed a very reasonable amount of 
freedom. ‘Twice a week they can go out for 
the whole day, and on certain other days 
receive visits from their friends. 

Unhappily the cabarets are very numerous 
in the neighbourhood, and those who love 
strong drink are enticed to squander there 
their hard scanty savings; as an antidote to 
this evil, employment is provided for those 
who will work. one are compelled to do so. 
Tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, &c., find 
each a workshop, where they can follow their 
own trade, so far as their remaining strength 
allows them. Their earnings are their own. 
The hospice is not a “workhouse.” The 
arrangements of the house, so far as a hasty 
inspection enabled the writer to judge, 
appeared, on the whole, very satisfactory. 
The rooms were all well warmed, though from 
their low pitch and inconvenient construction 
the ventilation was very imperfect. On the 
whole, the establishment contrasted fayour- 
ably with many English unions. 

Through the great courtesy and kindness of 
the authorities, the writer was permitted to in- 
spect two other hospices of quite a different 
character. These are situated in that extremely 
charming suburb of Paris, Anteuil, within a 
distance of a few hundred yards from each 
other, on the border of the Bois de Boulogne. 
The one is the Institution of St. Périne, the 
other the House of Retreat of Chardon- 
Lagache. The former is a lofty and spacious 
mansion, divided into several pavilions, which 
are connected by covered galleries: it will 
accommodate three hundred persons. It 
stands in the midst of large and well-planted 
grounds, in which the inmates-can saunter at 
their ease, or sit musing under the cool 
shade of the spreading trees. They are all 
aged men and women, of at least sixty years 
of age. Some are married, and inhabit larger 
and separate apartments, the single live in 
common. They are exclusively taken from 
the ranks of public officers, widows of public 
servants, and others with straitened means, 
who have held a good position in society, 
and are thankful to find here a quiet retreat, 
in which to pass the evening of their days. 
The pavment required from them is 950 
francs, which includes lodging, board, 
laundry, medical attendance and medicine. 
They have the number and kind of meals 
usual in their station of life. The table is 
well served, if one may judge from the 
appetising odours which greeted the olfactory 
nerves, as we entered the clean, well-appointed 
kitchen, and surveyed the long row of sub- 
stantial joints roasting before the huge fire. 





The dining-room or réfectotre seemed very 
comfortable , although plainly furnished. The 
guests form into companies of ten arotind 
separate tables. Over ¢ach company is a 
president, elected by the: prcctons whorcarves 
and keeps order. The gs ar€é passed 
by all whose health and’ tastes dispose them 
for society in the public saloons. These are 
well lighted and warmedj;amd almost dyxuri- 
ously fitted up with mirrors, couches, piano, 
card-table; &c. Here the inmates meet, and 
amuse each other with friendly chat, and of 
course talk no scandal. The ladies work, 
or enliven the company .with soft strains of 
music. And, if report speaks true, amidst 
such cheerful intercourse the tender passion 
occasionally revives, and from time to time 
widows and widowers, as well as venerable 
bachelors: and spinsters, agree to share the 
joys and sorrows of their remaining days. 
Nor are their intellectual wants unsupplied. 
A library and reading-room are provided for 
all inclined to study. A handsome chapel 
and chaplain also form part of the establish- 
ment. To this, the most important point, 
our satisfaction could not extend. We could 
but long that the faith, free from supersti- 
tion, might shed its benign and sanctify- 
ing influence on the otherwise excellent 
institution. 

The other house, being very similar in 
design and arrangements, need not be pam. 
ticularly described. Suffice it to: i 
is called after the wealthy. 
founders, Monsieur and 
Lagache, who still live, to’ ej 
ness of seeing the good results of theircharity, 
It is intended for a less opulent class, and 
consequently the annual payment is 400 
francs for single persons, and 350 francs 
each for the married. One circumstance to 
which our attention was drawn was of pain- 
ful interest. In the Infirmary, which was 
almost empty, were two patients who seemed 
strangely out of place. They were a girl 
of about eighteen. years, and a little boy. 
Both were lame, and recovering very slowly | 
from severe injuries. They were the last 
patients left from the ambulance which had 
been established there during the foreign | 
and civil wars. The one was a victim of the | 
first siege, the other of the second. As we | 
looked on the pale features and crippled | 
forms of both young creatures, the past, with 
all its painful memories, rose before the mind, 
and we rejoiced that-a land which has suf- 
fered so terribly should have such excellent 
institutions for the relief of suffering. 

WILLIAM BURNET. 
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